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Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair :”— 


PERPETUAL PENsIonNs—REsOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the ag 3 of this House, steps should be forthwith taken to give effect to 
the Report of the Select Committee on Perpetual Pensions ; and that, considerin, g 
the large and increasing annual charge u the Country for general ions an 
non-effective services, it is desirable to adopt measures for the thorough revision of 
the entire pension system,’’—(Mr. Bradlaugh,)—instead thereof... oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part o 


the Question :”’—Aftar debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the-opinion of this House, steps should be forthwith taken to determine 
the hereditary pensions and allowances, with due regard to the just claims of the 

tive recipients, and to economy in the public service, and that, considering the 
large and increasing annual charge upon the country for general pensions and non- 
effective services, it is desirable to adopt measures for the thorough revision of the 
entire pension system,"’—(Mr. Bradlaugh) ¥ ii <a 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 

Words added. 


Tue Royat Mitrrary Acapemy, Wootwich—Observations, Sir Henry 
Roscoe; Reply, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope :)— 
Short Debate thereon oe ? os 

Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply :—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


ParutamMent—Paace oF WEsTMINSTER—SzATs IN THIS Hovsz—Reso- 
LuTigon—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘a Member serving on a Select Committee shall be entitled, without being 
present at Prayers, on any day on which such Committee shall sit, to retain a seat in 
the House by affixing thereto a card, distinguished by colour and marked ‘ Committee,’ 
which shall be delivered to such Member on his application,’ —(Mr. Herbert 
Gardner) oe ee oe ee es 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question: ”—After short debate, Question put, and mnegatived :— 
Words added :—Surrty—Committee upon Monday next. 


Westminster Abbey Bill [Bill 165)—Szconp Reapina [Apsoury D 
ATE | 
Order read, :“r resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [22nd March ], 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time :”’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. : 


After short debate, Question fut, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) Bill [Bill 92]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Sir Richard 
Temple) o* vs ” : 


[House so ey out] [7.804] 
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Suerirr—Question, Sir Edward Birkbeck; Answer, The First Lord 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—__o — 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—Frivancrat StaTEMENT— 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of 
Customs now chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and after 
the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, until the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain and Ireland (that is to say) :— 

Tea ee ee ” the ee Sixpence,” 
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Ways anp Mzans—Committee—continued 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.) Resolved, That in addition to the Duties of Ne now payable on Wine, there 
shall, where the Wine is imported in bottles, be charged and paid the Duties 


following (that is to say) :— 
Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 
8. a, 
at in imperial et ern ot bottles of less capacity . 2 6 
a. ee ceeding imperial pint bottles and not 
ot — noe bottles ee ioe 6 0 
in ; imperial uart es 8 
portionate i Ss of gy Bape & danling to egal, pro- 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 
sit again upon Thursday 5th April. 
Westminster Abbey Bill [Bill 165)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 365 


After short time spent therein, Bill ripietil, ‘without Anenduent: —Bill 
read the third time, and passed. 


County Courts Consolidation Bill [Zords] [Bill 173]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” . -. 372 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday 5th April. 


MOTION 


— ——— 
ia 20 Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill—Morion ror 


Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make provision for the better disposal 
of the business under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts ; and for other pcm — 
thereto,” —(Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe 373 
After short debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood ‘adjourned : — 
Debate to be resumed 7o ‘morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee 2 ee 


Metropolitan Board of Works Commission Bill [Bill 191 }— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second je Mr. rei 
Matthews) .. 378 
After short debate, Question pub and agreed bes :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Factory and Workshops Act (1878) Amendment Bill [Bill 154] 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir George 
Trevelyan) % és 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a “aia time, ‘and commelted for 
Tuesday 10th April. 


879 
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Metropolitan Commons (Farnborough) Provisional Order Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Secretary Matthews) ; presented, and read the first timo [Bill 192] 379 
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[12.15. 5 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 27. 


Their Lordships met;—and having gone through the Business on the 
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sented, and read the first time [Bill 199. ] 
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MOTIONS, 


—- 


Private Buis— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be suspended, ’and that the time fcr deposit- 
ing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for iting duplicates of any Documents 
relating to any Bill to confirm any Provisions! Order, or Provisional cate, be 
extended to Thursday 6th April, ( The Chairman of Ways and Means ) 


Commons— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Vacant Grounds (Nuisances Prevention) Bili—Ordered (Mr. Lawson, Mr. =~ 
Hunt, Mr. Howell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 197] . 
Victoria University Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Whitley, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Francis Powell} ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 198] ar oe 


Apmission or StRANGERS— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Ways anp Mreans— 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill Resolution [March 26] reported, and agreed to : 


—Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson) 


ADJOURNMENT— 

Moved, ‘‘That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday 5th 
April,” —( Mr. W. H. Smith) 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put, (Mp. W. Z. 
Smith: :)—Question ut:—The House divided; Ayes 145, Noes 51; 
Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 54.) 

Question, “That this House, at its risiag, do adjourn till Thursday 5th 
April,”’ put, and agreed to. [ 6.40. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 


ImpRIsONMENT OF A Member (Mr. —_——lee received by Mr. 
Speaker o- . - ee 


QUESTIONS. 


Morocco — Dispute with tHE Unirep Srares — Question, Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for lint Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) 

War Orrice—Army Mepicat Srarr—Royat ‘Warrant or 1879 — Ques- 
tion, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) .. 

Prisons—Convicr Prison at Dover—Question, Major Dickson ; Auswer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Locat Government (Encuayp anp Wates) Brt1—Revision oF Vauva- 
TIon--Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Business OF THE Hovse — Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) Es ve 
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Page 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—p—. 





SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Civm Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitic Works anp Buiiprnes. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £29,260, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the _ a, on the 3lst day of March 


1889, for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces .. 483 
Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £28,760, be granted for the ‘eid Service,””— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)\—After short debate, Question org —The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 37, Noes 77: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 55.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
em dan 41, -_ to cong the sum for Marlborough A eaetadiinatine short debate, Vote 
agreed ° 
(3-) Motion made, ond Question proposed, * * That a sum, not exceeding £77,013, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the Bist day Hs March 
1889, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens ” — 
Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £76,513, be granted for the ‘said Service,’’— 
(¥r. Labouchere :)—After debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 
53, Noes 95; Majority 42.— (Div. List, No. 56.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £40,940, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3ist day of March 
1889, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament "’ e518 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceoding £35,940, res granted for the 
said Service (Mr. Cremer :)—After further short debate, "Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed .. so ee -» 529 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(5.) £2,200, Gordon Monument. 
(6.) £110,629, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Great Britain. 
(7.) £12,930, to complete the sum for Furniture of rh Offices, Great Britain — 


494 


‘After short "debate, Vote agreed to 541 
(8.) £203,514, to complete the sum for Revened Department Buildings, Great 
Britain.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ‘ oe -- 653 


(9.) £23,875, to complete the sum for County Court ‘Buildings. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £12,756, be 
granted to Lier Majesty. to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings ” 574 

After debate, Moved, “That a sum, not exceeding £6,756, be grated for the exid 
Service,” —(Mr. Labouchere : :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 48, Noc* 87; Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 57.) 

Original Question again proposed .. os 684 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress and ask leave ‘to sit again,” — 
(Mr. Dodds :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. ~ 
(11. 2 £9,250, to complete the sum to defray half cost for Sheriff Court Houses, Scot- 
d.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 585 
peor £183,000, to complete the sum for Surveys ‘of the United Kingdom. —After 
short debate, Voie agreed to ° «» 686 


Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1, 900, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charg e which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3ist are of March 1889, for the erection Ay main 
ce (including rents, &c.) of Buildings for the the Department of Science and 
ee es es ese ee 692 














TABLE OF OONTENTS. 
[April 5.) 


Surrry—Committee—Civiz Service Estimates—continued. , 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and again,”’ 
Dilhwyn : :)—Question put, and agreed to. area fo ree 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill [Bill 156]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ; 
After short time spent therein, Bill pipeted's as aninded; to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. [12.20.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 
MOTION. 





Moveable Abodes Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Caine, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Hozier) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 200] oe o. -_ oe ee 


QUESTIONS. 


——@——— 

Loca, GoveRNMENT—SEWERAGE Works—Incipence or Cost—Question, 
Mr. Mowbray; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Ways anpD Mrans—TuE Frvanctat Resonvtions—Tax on Horses— 
Questions, Mr. Hozier, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Cneas: Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) e 

Ways anpj Megays—Tue Fivanciat Resotvtions—Tax on CARTS AND 
Wueets—Questions, Mr. Gent-Davis, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Guschen) ; 

Ways anp Means—Tue Financrat Resourions—Lrcenoxs FoR Aonr- 
CULTURAL Carts AND Waccons—Questions, Mr. Round, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Picton ; Answers, The Chanceller of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Scortanp—Locat -‘Taxation—AtxiocatTion oF £240,000—-Questions, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. R. Preston Bruce; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. 

CrrminaL Law—7 & 8 Geo. IV. Car. 98—REPEAL oF THE ‘ Warrrrxa 
Provistons—Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) é : 

Hicu Court or Justice (Caancery Division)—AN Apprrionat Jupez — 
Question, Mr. Bartley ; cs The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. Hi, Smith) ee ee o% 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_0— 
Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 

GovernmMeNT YARDS AND Facrortes—REsoLvuTIon— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the present condition of the labour market, it is expedient, with a view to 
giving employment to a greater number of workmen, 'to discontinue the practice of 
working overtime in Government yards and factories, so far as may be done without 
injury to the Public Service,’’—(Mr. Baumann,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pro to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair,” put, and 
agreed to, 
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[ April 6.) Page 
SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estimates — 
(In the Committee.) 


Orass I.—Pusric Works ano Buitpras. 
(1.) £7,900, to complete the sum pe Science and Art Department aay eta 


debate, Vote agreed to oc) - G11 
(2.) £8,940, to complete the sum tet British Muscem Buildings. —After oon 
debate, Vote agreed to ee - 632 


(3-) £4,000, to complete the sum Ser Edinburgh University Buildings. 
(4.) £17,626, to complete the sum for Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 
(5) £14,145, to “ the sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of seas o- 
After short. "debate ote agreed to pm - 635 
(6.) £9,550, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad. 
(7.) £29,180, to complete the sum for Peterhead Harbour. 
(8.) £148,848, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property. 
(y.) £7,500, to complete the sum for the cage Fire Brigade. 
(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £163,302, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of several Public Buildings i in the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, for the Maintenance 
of certain Parks, Harbours, and Navigations, and for Repayments to Baronies 
under ‘ The Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883’” 636 
After short debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £162,902, be ted for the 
said Service,” —( Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor :)—After further short debate, Question 
ut:—The Committee divided; Ayes 46, Noes 93; Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
0. 58.) 
Original Question again proposed .. er «- 641 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £160,362, be granted for the 
said Service,’ (Mf r. Nolan : :)—Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 38, 
‘Noes 99; Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(11.) £35,500, to complete the sum for Science and Art Buildings, Dublin. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to ee oe ee ee 643 


Crass TI.—Sararigs anp Expenses or Civit Departments. 
(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £37,731, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the House of Lords” +» 644 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item B, £5,000,—Department of the Chairman of 
the Committees of the House of Lords—be reduced by the sum of £1,000,”— 
(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed ., oe -. 648 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item E, £6 ,075—Department of Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, Salaries — be reduced by the sum of £1,500,”"—(Mr. TZ. P. 
0’ Connor : :}—Question _ ~ The Committee divided; Ayes 33, ’Noos 78; Majority 
45.—(Div. List, No. 60.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(13.) £43,387, to complete the sum for House of Commons Offices.—After short 
debate, Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present ; Committee counted, and 


40 Members being found present, Vote agreed to .. 656 
(14 ) £50,222, to sam ses the sum $53] the barge f —After short debate, Vote 

agreed to 659 
(15.) £80,734, to complete the sum foe the Home Office. ~After debate, Vote 

agreed t 0 . oe 661 
Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding ‘£61 ,073, a: nted to Her Majesty, to complete 

the sum necessary to defray the Char hich will come in course of payment 


during the year ending on the 31st day "of March 1839, for the Salaries and 
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Suprty—Committee—Crvit Service Estimates—continued. 
yy my of the Department of Her Majesty's Secretary of os for — 
Moved, “That the Chairman d xt Progress, a: ik leave to it ~— Mr. 
T. P. O' Connor : -tisetien phe wat agreed to. eae, se hetes agin ty 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [5th April] reported ee 

First and Second Resolutions agreed to. 

Third Resolution read a first and second time :— Moved, ‘That this 
House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : ’’—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed te. 

Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Pharmacy Acts Amenimens Bi!l [ Cords} [Bill 196 |— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”-—( Dr. Farquharson) 
After short debate, {House counted out} =[11.25.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


me 


Camunat Law (Scortanp)—Duiscnarce or Prisoners From BARLINNIE 
Prison, Grascow—Question, Mr. D. Crawford; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) oe ee os 

Camimat Law (Enctanp anp Wates)—Jonn Cooper, a Prisoner aT 
Yarmovura—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) . 

Inp1a—Tue Nizam—Sire Wititam Rousmeoxtp, Bririse MInistER aT THE 
Hacvuz—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) - ¢o es 

Nationat Scnoots (IrELAND)—PayYMENT OF Rewte x martin ge Mr. 
P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) ee we 

Tue Macitsrracy (Scortanp)—SuEriFF Sussrirore at Sronxoway— 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; oe The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) . m 

Intanp Revenve—Wine np. Sererr Licences—Mexican Purque— 
Koumiss—Questions, Dr. Cameron; Answers, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Snor Hours Recunation Act, 1886—Convicrions ( Merropoits)—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Maple, Sir John Lubbock; Answers, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 


Intish Cuurcn Acr, 1869—Lanp Act, 1887—Szc. 25—PuRcHASERs— 
Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) 


METROPOLITAN Improvements —Bewt LANE, SprratrreLps—Question, Mr. 
Montagu ; Answer, Mr. Tatton Egerton .. 

Acricutturat Dceartwsnt—Pxevro- Pyevmoyta—Tue Txqurry—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Hozier; Answer, The Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long) 

Locat Government (ENGLAND AND Wats Brit—Szcrions 18 aNp 20— 
Questions, Mr. Henry H. Fowler ; seis The President of the 
Local Government “Board (Mr. Ritchie) . os = 
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Epvcation (Encianp anp Wares)—Avvir or Newoastie-on-Tyxz Scitoor 

AND OTHERS — Question, Mr. James; Answer, The President of the 

Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) .. . 

Ratmways (Enciranp AnD Wates)—LANcASHIRE AND Youxsumaz Rann 

way—Tue Topmorpen Juncrion—Question, Mr. Channing; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 

Ways ano Means—Tae Frvanctst Resotvurions—Tue Cart and WHEEL 
Taxes—Questions, Mr. H. 8S. Wright, Mr. Causton; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Ways anp Means—Tuwe Frvancrat Resowvrions—Tuz Horse Tax— 
Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) 

Baxxrvuptoy Aor, 1883—Deruty OFFICIAL Reckiver FOR THE GurnprorD 
District—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) os 

Ways axp Means—Tue Frvanorat Resonvtions—Ap Vatorem Sramp 
Tax—Question, Mr. Watt; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) 

Apuratty—Torrevo Net Derence Comairrer—Srezt Booms—Ques- 
tion, Admiral Field; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

Dirromatic AND ConsuLax Service —A Consuz at Nison (Turkey)— 
Question, Mr. Legh; Answer, The Under ateeniarh of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. 

Prisons (Enauanp aNyp Wates)—Visitine Justices or Sr. ALBan’s 
Gaot—Questions, Viscount Grimston; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) , 

Inp1a—Casz or Mr. Witttam Tayzter, Formerty Commissioner oF 
Patna—Question, Sir Roper Lethbridge; Answer, The Under Scere- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

NationaL Dest Conversion —TRosTEes—Question, Sir Roper Leth pridge ; $ 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) oe 

Foriegn Orrice—Sir Henry Daumuonp Wotrr’s Mission to TeHeRan— 
Question, Mr. W. Redmond ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir J ames Fergusson) 

Arrica (West Coast)—Kine Ja Ja, or Oropo—Question, Mr. W. Red- 
mond; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) ee 

Jamarca—Mr. Grszons, tate Distrraior J upGE—Question, Mr. Wallace ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry 
de Worms) .. 

Mepicat Act, 1886—Szc. 17—Quatiriep Meprcat Pracririoners—Ques- 
tion, Mr. A. Morley; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) ‘ 

Ecyrt—Tur New Loan—Question, Sir George Campbell ; ’ Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) . 

Porice Courts (Mrerrorotis)—Mr. Wonryer, Sortcrrorn—Questions, Mr. 
Atherley - Jones; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) 

War Orrice—Re-test or SMALL Arws—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Apmiratty — Dockyarp ExpenpiTurE ann Accounts — Question, Sir 
William Plowden ; uceupe The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

METROPOLITAN Portor—Senvice 4 AT THE Houses OF Pastsinare—Qisatiin, 
Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. ’ Matthews) ve ve 
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Scortanp—Destirvution In THE Hicuianps—Question, Mr. A Sutherland ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. F. A. Macdonald) o 


Law anv Justice (Enctanp anp Wates)— Uxsrivce Disrraicr Cases— 
Winpsor County Courtr—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland; Answer, 
The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) oe 

Wates—Discovery or Gotp—RicuTs oF THE PE RES Mr. 
Watt; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury - W. H. 
Smith) ee ee ec 

EpvcaTionAL ENDOWMENTS y noe Acr 1882 (Bui Reith Bz- 
quest)— Question, Mr. Caldwell; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H A. Macdonald) oe 

Cost Mings—Accipent AT Wiesis=-Guaiiteis, Mr. Burt; “nailed. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) a 

CriminaL Law anp Procepure (IrELanp) Act, 1887—Tue DisturBances 
1v Kitrusp—Triat or Prisoners—Mr. Irwin, R.M.—Questions, 
Mr. Mac Neill, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; —— The Chief femueeter for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 

Loca Government (ENGLAND AND Wares) Sap. 0: anitians Mr. 
Channing; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie). - ae ec 

Ways anp Mgans—Tue celine REsoLuTions—THE Wurst Tax— 
Questions, Mr. Firth, Mr. Childers; — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Criminat Law anp ProceDuRE esnann) hee, 1887—Tue Denrviinascshe 
1N Kitravsu—Triat or Prisoners—Mar. Irwin, R.M.—Questions, 
Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
[No reply] .. ee 

Business oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Wallace; p cca The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; ee 

Inpr1a—Tue Inpian Poustic Service Commission—Tue Rerort—Question, 
Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) ‘% ee ee o6 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——o-— 


Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland [Salary, &c. }-—Rzrorr— 


Resolutions reported ‘ 

Hoved, ‘'Yhat this House doth agree with the Committee i in the First 
Resolution,” —(Ifr. A. J. Balfour :)— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(J/r. Justin M‘Carthy :)—After short debate, Question 

ut :—The House divided; Ayes 104, Noes 169; Majority 65.—(Div. 
Fist, No. 61.) 

Original Question again proposed ee os 

After short debate, Original Question put:—The House divided ; Apes 
184, Noes 109; Majority 75.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 


Second Resolution agrzed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, 
Mr. A. ‘ Balfour, lir. Jackson); presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 201 


VOL. COOXXIV. [rump sernms.}] [ ¢ ] 
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WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Tea. 


Moved, (1.) “That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Daties of 
Customs now chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and 
after the first day of Augast, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, until tne 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain and Ireland gan is to say) : 


Tea ee ee the pound ee ee Sixpence.” 720 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Other Resolutions 
agreed to. 
(8.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Law relating to the Inland Revenue 
and the Customs. 
Resclutions to be reported 7Zd-morrow; Committee to sit n upon 
Wednesday. went 
Bail (Scotland) Bill [Bill 172]— 
Order for Committee read... oe oe -. 841 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [6th April] reported oe is) 84 


Resolutions 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Resolution 4 :—After short debate, Resolution postponed. 
Resolution 5 :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 6 to 13 agreed to. 

Resolution 14 postponed. 

Resolution 15 agreed to. 

Postponed Resolutions to be considered upon Thursday. 


MOTION. 





ApJsJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) «. 845 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 





Sranpine Commirrees (Omateman’s Pavet)— 
Ordered, That the Committee of the Chairman’s Panel have leave to make 
a Report .. 845 
Ordered, That the Report do lie upon the Table. [12. 25. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 10. 
QUESTIONS. 


—) —— 


Deats or His Impertan Masesty tHe German Emperorn—Communica- 
tion from the German Ambassador 846 
Eeyer—Tue Darra SANnIEH OF THE Kuevrve —Question, Mr. Labou- 
chere; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
James Fergusson) 8416 
Samoa—Kine MAtreT0A—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; : Answer, The Under 
= Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) -» 847 
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Conviction or Joun Dovctass anD JoserpH WoLFENDALE FoR STEALING 
JettisoneD TimpER— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(JMr. Fenwick) os 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. ConypearE—Personal Explanation, Mr. Conybeare; Observations, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. ee 


MOTIONS. 





Fisnery Derarrwent (Boarp or Trapz)—ResoLvtion— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the Fishery Department of the Board of 
Trade as now constituted is not in accordance with the scheme by which the control 
of the fisheries was transferred to the Board of Trade, and in order to carry out 
that scheme and to secure the proper management and development of the fisheries 
of England and Wales, they should be placed under an authority comprising, in 
addition to the officials of the Board of Trade, persons with practical knowledge of 
the Sea and Inland Fisheries,” —(Sir Edward Birkbeck) se * 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sunpay Oxrostne Acts (IneLanp)—Sgtect CommitrEr— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on Sunday Closing Acts (Ireland) do 
consist of Seventeen Members,””—( Mr. Peter M‘ Donald) ix 
Afte~ short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 
173 ; Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


EpvcationAL Enpowments (Scorztanp) Act, 1882 (Bett Resipvz 
Braquest)—Motion ror an AppDRESS— 


itoved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the Scheme for the Management of the Endowment 
— as the Bell Kesidue Fund, now lying upon the Table of the House,”—(Mr. 
‘aldwell) De ee ee 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


Vagrant Act Amendment Bill [Bill 125]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. C. 7. Dyk 
Acland) “e oe ve oe oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the werds “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
James Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word “‘ now” stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :-- 
Bill withdrawn. 


Municipal Franchise (Belfast) Bill [Bill 138]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. De Cobain) .. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘now” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
James Corry.) 
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Municizol Franchise (Belfast) Bill—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 80, 
Noes 162; Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 64.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Wages (Ireland) Bill [Bill 139)— 
Mord, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ir. De Cobain) .. 952 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
James Corry.) 

Question ag we ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
— After debate, Moved, ‘‘That -the Question be now put,” — (Mr. 
Buchanan :)—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 174, Noes 68 ; 
Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ’— 
a House divided; Ayes 96, Noes 143; Majority 47.—(Div. List, 

0. 66.) 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 

put of for six months. 


Ways anp Mzans 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
Resolutions [April 9] reported oe oe e+ 961 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 

Ordered, That a Bill be broag tin upon the Seventh Resolution, and that Mr. ene 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Jackson do 
prepare and bring it in. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring 
in a Bill upon the Resolution reported from the Commitiee of Ways and Means on 
the 27th day of March, and then agreed to by the House, That —° make pro- 
vision therein pursuant to the First, Second, Third, Fourth, , Sixth, and 
Eighth Resolutions. 

Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 202.] 


[12.20.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—po— 
Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) Relief Bill [Bill 5)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Mr. Blane) -. 963 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—( Jr. 
Macartney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 190, 
Noes 247 ; Majority 57. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes as oe «+ 1027 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put of for six months. 


Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill { Bill 61)— 
Order for Second Reading read es 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 
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Army Estmmates— 
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Estimates,—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 
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—_—_ 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182]— 
Szconp Reapine [ApsournED Desate} [Fourrn Nieut |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [!2th April}, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time: ”—Question again Pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ (Me. 
Firth :)—Question put, and agreed to:— Debate further adjourned till 
Thursday. 

The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) Bill [Bill 92)}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”” — Question put :— 
The House divided ; Ayes 37, Noes 44; Majority 7.—(Div. List, 
No. 72.) 


Architects’ Registration Bill [Bill 81]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Colonel Duncan) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, «withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 
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Steam ‘ngines and Boilers Bill [Bill 137]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time” ee a 
After debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and 
at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
months,’’—( Mr. Addison.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
After further debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 96, 
Noes 147; Majority 51.—( Div. List, No. 73.) 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for six months. 


Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill [Bill 162)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) ., in es $i .. 1590 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
Mark Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 90, Noes 
126; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill 
put of for six months. 





MOTIONS. 
ee — 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. 
Kerans); presented, and read the first time [Bill 211] a «+ 1603 


Private Brit Leeistatron— 

Ordered, That so much of the Lords Message as proposes the time and place of meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Private Bill Legislation be now considered :— 

Lords Message considered accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed to join with the Committee of the Lords 
to examine into the present system of Private Bill Legislation, and to report how far 
and in what manner, without prejudice to pubiic interests, that system may be 
modified, with a view to the interests of suitors, the economy of the time of Parlia- 
ment, and the reduction of Costs and Charges, do meet in Room No. 1, Upper Cor- 
ridor, upon Friday next, at half-past Three of the clock. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, to acquaint their Lordships that this 
House hath directed the said Committee to meet in Room 1, Upper Corridor, upon 
Friday next, at half-past Three of the clock. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to in the appointment of a Chairman :— 
That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records ;—That 
three be the quorum. 


‘ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——¢-———— 


Partnership Bill {Bill 206 |— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” . 1608 


It being One of the clock a.m., the Debate stood adjourned till 7o- 
morrow ; and Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without Question put. 
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Criminat Law anp Procepure (Inztanp) Aor, 1887—ARREST OF A 
Memser (Mr. Wititam O’Brizn)—Letter received by Mr. Speaker 1604 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— o—— 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 2)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Heneage) .. 1605 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—( Afr. 
Sait.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, "Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 239, Noes 
182; Majority ‘87. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ae . 1665 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second tin and sninnitted 
for Friday 27th April. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in addition to the Duties of Customs payable on Wine before the 
twenty- -seventh day of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-ei “~ there 
shall, where the Wine is imported in bottles, be levied and charged Duties 
following (that is to say) :— 


Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 





a? | 
If in imperial half-pint bottles or bottles of less capacity ‘ Se a 
If in bottles of capacity exceeding imperial half-pint bottles and 
not exceeding imperial pint bottles 0 2 6 
If in bottles of capacity —aene imperial ‘pint bottles and not 
exceeding imperial quart bottl 0 6 0 
If i he bottles of capacity —— we lnnetted quart ‘bottles and not 
two imperial quarts oe ee 010 0 
Iti in bottles of ne aa two imperial quarts oe ee a a 
— (Mr. Jackson) . +» 1668 


After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’ (Mr. Craig :)—Question put, and agreed to :— 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill ay 61j— 


Order for Second Reading read oe .. 1673 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
MOTIONS. 
—o—— 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stwart-Wortley, Mr. 
Secretary Matthews) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 212] .. 1674 
Local Government Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. _ Mr. arate 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 213] ee 1674 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (alr Long, Mr. 
Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Pll 214] oe es 1674 
Local Government Provisiona! Orders (Poor Law) Bill—Ordered (Mr. ih 
Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 215] ee 1674 
Local Government Provisional Ordere (Poor Law) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Long, Mr. Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 216] .. «» 1675 


Loca] Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3) Bill—Ordered ” 
Long, Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first timo [Bill 217]... 1675 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Long, Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 219] .. es 1675 


Guardians of the Poor (Qualification) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. 
Stuart, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. James Rowlands); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 220] os we ba i «+ 1675 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 


Liability of Trustees Bill (No. 24)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee Ae .. 1676 


Hovse or Lorps—Morion rok an ADDRESS— 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
so appoint a Commission to inquire and report upon the question whether a on 
of the Standing Orders in the House of or other changes with regard to it, 
might be so framed as to add to its efficiency,”"—( Zhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell) 1676 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the negative. 


Private Birt Leoistation— 
Message from the Commons to acquaint this House that they have directed the Select 
Committee appointed by them to join with a Committee of this House to examine 
into the ore system of Private Bill Legislation to meet the Committee + seapr 


by — ips in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, To-morrow at half-past of 
the clock : 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by this House do meet the Committee appointed 

wy et — in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, Zo-morrow at half-past of 
e clock. 


[5.15.] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o— 


Keble College Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’’"—({ Mr. J. G. Talbot) 1687 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient that the privilege of exemption from the Mortmain Act 
enjoyed by the Colleges in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge should be ex- 
tended to any College which, though situate at Oxford, is not incorporated with the 
University, and which is restricted to the members of a particular Church,”—(Mr. 
Courtney Kenny,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 125, Noes 127; Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added”. ». 1701 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment in line 3, after the 
word ‘“ extended,” to insert tiie words “‘ by a Private Bill,”—(M-. 
Courtney Kenny :)—Question, ‘‘That those words be inserted in the 
proposed Amendment,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Question, 

“ That the words ‘it is inexpedient that the privilege of exemption from the Mortmain 
Act, enjoyed by the Colleges in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, should be 
extended by a Private Bill to any College which, though situate at Oxford, is not 
incorporated with the University, and which is restricted to the members of; a par- 
ticular Church,’ be added after the word ‘ ‘That’ in the Main Question,”’ 

put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


—_o—— 


Local Government ‘England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182)— 
Szconp Reapiye [Apsournep Desate| [Fiera Nicest |— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question {12th April], 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time: ’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed ., oe ee -» 1746 

After long debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1887) Amendment Bill [Bill 207]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. 7. W. Russell) 1823 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 

Thursday next. 


Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 32]}— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Colonel Nolan) .. ee “e oe 
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Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill [Bill 61 }— 


Order for Second Reading read ee ee .. 1825 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


1824 


MOTIONS. 


Epvcation (Scortanp) (New Copz, 1888)—Morrton ror an ADDREss— 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her to with- 
hold Her assent from so much of the Code (1888) of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment as im on the earning of grants for cookery a new restriction not imposed 
in the English Code : 
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‘‘ And further praying Her Majesty to withhold Her assent from so much of a ae said 


Code as, contrary to the usage in England, includes grants for drawing in rec weer | 
the total of 17s. 6d. scholar in average attendance, to to which the amount whi 
may be earned by school managers is limited,” —(Dr. Cameron) Se -. 1826 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdraten. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders Bill — Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 221] ee -» 1832 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— — 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That in addition to the Duties of Customs — on Wine before the 
twenty-seventh day of March, one thousand eight hundred and EAP ry there 


shall, where the Wine is imported in bottles, be levied and charged the Duties 
following (that is to say) : 


Upon every dozen bottles of Wine — 


~2 


If in imperial half-pint bottles or bottles of less capacity 


If in bottles of capacity exceeding imperial half-pint bottles and 
not exceeding imperial pint bottles 

If in bottles of capacity exceeding imperial pint bottles ‘a not 
exceeding imperial quart bottles .. ‘ 


If in bottles of capacity sunsets imperial quart bottles and not 
exceeding two imperial quarts ee ° 


If in bottles of capacity exceeding two imperial quarts oe ae 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 22nd March, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]}—Pvsuic Bris—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*; National Debt 
(Conversion) * (49). Bo ang . 

Second Reading — Merchant Shipping (Life- 
Saving Appliances) (43). _ 

Third Reading—Law of Distress Amendment 
(44), and passed. 


LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT 
BILL.-—(No. 44.) 
‘The Lord Herschelt.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3.” 
—( The Lord Herschell.) 
HE EARL OF WEMYSS said, the 
intention of the Lill was to put 
the landlord in the same ition as 
other creditors. But the effect of this 
would be to take away from the tenant 
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the credit on which, at present, he could 
rely. The result would be that the 
tenant would either have to pay in ad- 
vance or would have his rent raised. 
He did not intend to oppose the Bill; 
but he wished to call attention to the 
direction in which legislation was now 
oing. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that he 
would not have introduced the Bill 
urless he had received assurances of its 
usefulness from those who were better 
able to judge of the matter than him- 
self, and those who had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the question had assured 
him that it was likely to be advantageous, 
since the present system combined the 
maximum of hardship to the tenant with 
the minimum of advantage to the land- 
lord, because when the tools of a skilled 
workman were sold they generally 
fetched very little, while the workman 
was deprived of his means of working. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 3° accord- 
ingly; Amendments made ; Bill paseed, 
and sent to the Commons, 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE-SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL.—(No. 43.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tuz SEORETARY to raz BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, observed that the subject 
of the better preservation of life at sea 
was one which had already engaged the 
attention of Parliament, and a Royal 
Commission had been appointed to in- 
quire into the whole subject. That Com- 
mission had dealt with the subject in a 
far more comprehensive manner than he 
now proposed to do in the present Bill. 
A Bill had also been introduced last 
year in “another place” which had 
been referred to a Select Committee. 
That Bill had dealt exclusively with the 
provision of boats and life-saving ap- 
paratus, and it was upon the Report of 
that Committee that the provisions of 
the present Bill were mainly founded. 
The subject had also aroused the itten- 
tion of some of our Colonies, and repre- 
sentations had been made by the Govern- 
ments of Tasmania, Queensland, and 
Victoria, to the effect that legislation 
should be initiated by the Imperial Par- 
liament, in consequence of which the 
question had been discussed at the 
Colonial Conference. At the present 
time ships were divided into two 
classes; the first being ‘‘ passenger 
ships ””—namely, those only which car- 
ried emigrants, and other ships, which 
meant all ships, whether theycarried pas- 
sengers or cargo, provided they did not 
carry emigrants. The Passengers Act, 
1855, provided that every passenger ship 
should carry a number of boats in pro- 
portion to her tonnage. A ship of under 
200 tons was to carry two boats, under 
400 three boats, under 600 four boats, 
under 1,000 five boats, and under 1,500 
tons six boats; while a ship of over 
1,500 tons, whatever might be her size, 
was only obliged to carry seven boats, 
no matter what amount of passengers 
she carried. It was also necessary to 
carry four lifebuoys only. Whether a 


ship carried passengers or not, under the 
obliged & Shipping Act, 1854, she was 
obli to carry the necessary comple- 
ment of boats according to the suile 
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if she cleared from any _ in the 
United Kingdom ; if she did not, there 
was no compulsion to carry any life- 
saving apparatus whatever. Owing to 
the fact that that Act made demands far 
in excess of the actual requirements of the 
case, it had become practically a dead 
letter. By law a vessel could not be 
obliged to carry more than seven life- 
boats. In 1873 power had been given to 
the Board of Trade to relieve shipowners 
who did not carry more than 12 pas- 
sengers by diminishing the number of 
boats they were obliged to carry. It 
was not a general complaint that the 
large well-found steamers were in- 
sufficiently supplied with life-saving 
apparatus. If they took the Cunard 
steamers—for instance, the Eirurta—the 
captain of thatship gave evidence that she 
carried, on the average, 1,000 persons ; 
that she had 14 large boats capable of 
carrying 800, with 1,207 life-belts, one 
in each state room for every passenger, 
carried overhead in racks. Besides this 
there were bulkhead doors which were 
closed every day all through the ship 
by the chief engineer in his department 
and by the chief officer in the sailing 
department. All boats were lowered 
every Friday in Liverpool before they 
sailed ; the boats were sent away from 
the ship manned; if there was any wind 
they sailed ; if not, they were pulled ; 
the boats were all ready for sea use, and 
all the 12 or 14 boats could be lowered 
into the water in the space of two 
minutes, and they were also provisioned 
with water. In the City of New York, 
lately launched, additional iife-saving 
—— was provided in the shape of 
a false bottom, so that if one bottom 
was stove in the ship would still have 
the false one to keep the water out. 
Similar precautions in regard to boats 
were taken on board the steamers run- 
ning between Calais and Dover, and 
Folkestone and Boulogne. But in short 
voyage ships, taking the average of 50 
ships leaving the Port of Liverpool, the 
legal requirement of boat accommoda- 
tion was found to be 7°6 per cent of 
the passengers carried ; but the actual 
percen was 10°6, and in those boats 
which crossed the Irish Channel the legal 
requirement was 13-1 and the actual per- 
centage 16-1. There were life jackets 
for the crew only. But life-saving 
apparatus for only 10 or 16 per cent was 
very inadequate. These requirements 
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were based upon the mevees 
and not on the number of passen 
and the tonnage of ships was very differ- 
ent from what it used to be owing to the 
deductions now made from the gross 
tonnage. He knew of a case where the 
tonnage from 300 gross had by various 
reductions been reduced to 6 net, and 
therefore the life-saving apparatus 
which the ship would be required to 
.@arry would be almost nil. It was 
also necessary to see that the apparatus 
was in a state of efficiency. Great com- 
plaints had been made on the part of 
seamen going to ses in cargo ships, not 
of the amount of boat accommodation 
provided, but on account of the state of 
that accommodation. There had been 
a case not long ago of a man falling over- 
board and being afloat for 25 minutes ; 
they had been three-quarters of an 
hour before they got a boat over the 
side for the want of proper davits. Tho 
evidence was to the effect that the boat 
was on the after-house, turned upside 
down. They had to turn the boat over; 
and, finally, a sea had lifted her off the 
tackles aud she had broken in two. At 
present the Surveyors of the Board of 
‘Trade were not empowered to go on 
board to inspect the life-saving ap- 
paratus ; they could only inspect crew 
spaces, lights, and fog signals, unless 
they were Inspectors also, which they 
rarely were. Since 1875 the Board of 
Trade had only obtained four convic- 
tions against owners for want of proper 
boat accommodation and want of effi- 
cient life-saving appliances. It might 
be said that the most efficient mode of 
saving life at sea was to keep the vessel 
afloat by means of bulkheads; but, in 
dealing with these matters, we must not 
attempt to overweight the Bill, compe- 
tition with foreign shipping was so 
keen. The value of boats for saving 
life was very great, notwithstanding the 
present inadequate provision. In the 
period of nine years between 1876 and 
1885, of 135,273 lives which had been 
exposed to loss by wreck, 60,231 were 
actually saved by the ships’ own boats, 
that was nearly two-thirds of the 109,745 
saved, and nearly half of the whole lives 
that needed saving. We had lost onor 
near the coast 6,629 lives in the same 
period. We had fortunately saved 
34,602 lives in the nine years, but by 
far the greatest proportion—namely, 
14,807, had been saved by the ships’ 
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own boats. The Bill would provide for 
a new departure in this legislation. The 
Government thought that those who 
were primarily interested had already 
endeavoured in some measure to do their 
duty. On the lines crossing the Atlantic 
and the Channel adequate provision far 
exceeding what was required by law 
had been made, and he thought we 
should be meeting the requirements of 
all concerned if we invited the owners 
and others interested to advise as to 


how this life-saving apparatus might 
be provided. First of all, there were 


the shipowners, then there were the 
shipbuilders, then the practical navi- 
gators, then the able seamen, and, 
lastly, the underwriters at Lloyd’s. The 
Bill |e that a Committee, com- 
posed of three of each of thera classes, 
should be formed ad hoe for the purpose 
of classifying the different kinds of 
vessels, and then of making rules with 
regard to the life-saving apparatus to 
be carried by each. These rules would 
be subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trade, and would be laid upon the 
Table of that and the other House of 
Parliament, so that Parliament would 
have an opportunity of judging whether 
they would be efficient or not. As to 
inspection, any Surveyor or other person 
appointed by the Board of Trade might 
give notice to an owner that a ship 
should not clear if there was any 
deficiency. He did not claim that the 
result of this measure would be absolute 
immunity as regarded loss of life at sea; 
but he trusted that it would reduce the 
risks, and provide some remedy for a 
state of the law which was at present 
extremely anomalous and not suited to 
the requirements of the times. The boat 
scales in the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, and Passengers Act, 1855, were 
framed upwards of 30 years ago to meet 
a different state of things than now ex- 
isted. At that time nearly the whole of 
the passenger traffic was carried on by 
wooden sailing ships of about 1,200 to 
1,500 tons burden. ‘The boat scales 
were framed on the basis of the ship’s 
registered tonnage, which, in those days 
of sailing ships, gave a very good idea 
of the vessel’s size and of her capabilities 
for stowing boats, &c.; but now the sail- 
ing ships had entirely given place to iron 
or steel steamships of two or three times 
their size. Every merchant seaman on the 
North-East Coast was in favour of men 
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being provided with life-belts. He ven- 
t to hope that the rules to be made by 
this Committee would be welcomed and 
cheerfully observed by ell the interests 
concerned, and that, if these expectations 
were fulfilled, it might be possible to 
extend still further the principle of in- 
viting all the interests affected by other 
such matters to unite in deciding what 
restrictions should be laid upon them for 
theircommon good. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


Lorpv COTTESLOE said, he heartily 
supported the principle of the Bill, 
which he earnestly hoped might conduce 
to the saving of life at sea. He would 
also suggest that, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
something should be done to require the 
use of oil in cases of storm and ship- 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH said, 
that the object of the Bill was one which 
every man would approve, and he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Lord who 
had moved the second reading that the 
present law was most unsatisfactory. It 
was more—it was extremely anomalous, 
and in some of its provisions almost 
absurd. But he wished to say that 
there was no class of men in this country 
who were more anxious to save life than 
the shipowners, and he was not in the 
least ashamed to tell their Lordships 
that the conviction had been forced upon 
his mind that, of all the traders of this 
country, the most capable of conducting 
their business were the shipowners. He 
regarded, therefore, with some degree of 
suspicion, or at least of jealousy, all those 
attempts to teach men a business which 
they knew much better than the Legis- 
lature. By Clause 2 the President of 
the Board of Trade, for the time being, 
was authorized to appoint a Consultative 
Committee to assist him in this particular 
matter. There were to be three repre- 
sentatives of each class concerned on 
that council, the selection of whom was 
to be left absolutely in the hands of the 
President of the Board of Trade. Now 
this eouncil ought to consist of the most 
competent men in the country ; but the 
most competent men had so much to do 
at home that they would be prevented 
from coming up to London, and waiting 
on the President of the Board of Trade 


The Earl of Onslow 
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to teach him his business. He was 
much afraid that the persons who would 
be left to select from would be gentlemen 
who had nothing else to do, and who 
would be very glad of a run to London, 
at the public expense, if they had the 
opportunity. He thought that question 
would require comaidesalte threshing out 
on the next stage of the Bill. He would 
further point out that what the Bill re- 
quired to be done was practically done 
now by all the best shipowners in the 
country. Interference with a great in- 
dustry should be confined to a minimum, 
and only to such matters as were abso- 
lutely necessary to protect life. The 
next point he wished to refer to was 
Clause 5, which —e for the inspec- 
tion of ships for the purpose of enforcing 
the rules made by the Bill. That in- 
spection was to undertaken by a 
Surveyor appointed under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, or any such other 
person as the President of the Board of 
Trade might appoint. Those words 
seemed to him very much too wide, and 
ought to be altered by adding some such 
words as “ properly qualified.” He had 
ventured to make these few remarks 

reparatory to the next stage of the Bill, 
Somnape he thought it was only fair to 
point out defects in the Bill on the 
second reading, so that the Government 
might have an opportunity of consider- 
ing them before the Committee stage 
was reached. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl who had in- 
troduced the Bill that the present state 
of the law was most anomalous. It was 
most important not to take the respon- 
sibility away from the shipowners, and 
that where ships were not well found 
there should be some regulations which 
would show what was desirable for 
saving life at sea. He agreed with the 
noble Earl who spoke last that the Con- 
sultative Committee should be composed 
of thoroughly practical men, but he 
could not but believe that the President 
of the Board of Trade would do his 
best to attain that object. It was shown 
in a discussion that place in that House 
some yoars ago that throwing oil on 
the water immediately around a ship 
had avery beneficial effect. He thought 
that if to every lifebuoy a bag of oil 
was attached much good might be done. 
When the buoy was thrown into the 
water the oil would trickle out, and 
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there could be no doubt that that would 
smooth the wate: for some distance 
round the buoy. He thought that was 
a point worth consideration by the 
Board of Trade. He was extremely 
glad the Government had taken up this 
matter, and he sincerely hoped the Bill 
a be passed almost in its present 
ape. 

Toa STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that as he had something to do with the 
earlier stages of the Bill he should 
like to say a word in support of it. He 
thought his noble Friend who had in- 
troduced the Bill with such a clear and 
able statement must be satisfied with 
the reception it had met with at the 
hands of their Lordships. No doubt, 
the Bill dealt with two very important 
questions. In the first place, it revised 
the boat scale; and, in the next place, 
it contained a provision by which the 
Board of Trade would be brought in 
future more directly in touch with some 
of the commercial interests. It had 
been said that the Board of Trade had 
been indifferent to the interests with 
which it had to deal; but he did not 
think that was a just accusation. No one 
who had not been at the Board of Trade 
could understand the difficulties which 
surrounded the Office of President, and 
the vast number of subjects with which 
he was called upon to deal. The sub- 
jects brought under the President’s 
consideration ranged from lighthouses 
to bankruptcy, and from sea vessels to 
salmon fishing. It was, therefore, im- 
possible that any man who undertook 
that Office could have a full knowledge 
of everything with which he had to 
deal. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ravensworth) appeared to think that the 
most competent men of their respective 
class would not be secured to act on the 
Consultative Committee. He could not 
agree with the noble Earl in this view. 
During his short experience of the 
Board of Trade he had found gentle- 
men, at great sacrifice of their valuable 
time, and often at much inconvenience to 
their own business, ready on all occasions 
to come forward freely and frankly to 
give the Department the benefit of their 
advice, and he desired to take this op- 
portunity of acknowledging the debt of 
gratitude under which he lay to those 
gentlemen. He could well understand 


the pape, Sad shipowners towards the 
rede, for they certainly had 


Board of 
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sometimes had a rough time of it. With 

to the method of constituting 
this Consultative Committee, he thought 
the mode in the Bill—namely, 
that of the selection of three names 
out of nine names submitted by each of 
the respective bodies—was the best that 
could be devised. The Bill followed as 
closely as possible the recommendations 
of the Committee which sat last year to 
inquire into the subject, with Lord 
Charles Beresford as Chairman. The 
proposal in the Bill for constituting the 
Consultative Committee was the most 
practical form of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
The noble Earl seemed to make it a 
point of objection to this Bill that it 
merely provided for that which all 
good shipowners already made it a 
practice to do; but this was an argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill—namely, 
that it would merely compel care- 
less shipowners to take the precautions 
which good shipowners took already. 
Another excellent point of the Bill was 
that it aimed at securing its object by 
prevention rather than by penalty. In 
proceedings against a shipowner the 
jury were only too ready to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, and pro- 
ceedings after a casualty had occurred 
were consequently found not to be 
effective. He hoped that this experi- 
ment of appointing a Consultative Com.- 
mittee to assist the Board of Trade 
would be followed in regard to other 
matters, but to appoint a general Con- 
sultative Council to assist the Board of 
Trade in regard to all its operations 
would be quite illusory, for men of great 
experience on some matters might be 
asked to express an opinion on others of 
which they had no especial knowledge. 
The appointment of Consultative Com- 
mittees ad hoc for the purpose of dealing 
with the details of particular measures 
might, however, be very desirable and 
of great practical utility. Notbing would 
do more to break down that feeling of 
antagonism which in certain quarters 
unfortunately and unjustly existed 
against the Board of Trade. He was 
sure his noble Friend in charge of the 
Bill would give a full and fir considera- 
tion to any Amendment which might be 
brought forward with regard tc the de- 
tails of the Bill, and he believed that 
the Bill, when passed into law, would 
prove a most useful measure. 








Agricultural and 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
welcomed the Bill most cordially, for it 
promised to be very useful and valu- 
able. The most important provision in 
it was that contained in the 2nd 
clause, which, for the first time, estab- 
lished a Consultutive Committee to assist 
the Board of Trade. There was much 
to be said in favour of such a Committee, 
but there was the danger attached to 
this proposal that it might diminish the 
responsibility of the Minister at the head 
of the Department. The matter required 
to be carefully watched. It would pro- 
bably be a good plan if a Committee ad 
hoe were appointed whose views the 
Minister could consult, and after con- 
sulting whom he might form his own 
opinion, but the full responsibility of 
that opinion ought to rest upon him. 
He desired also to point out that in the 
ease of the rules to be drawn up, and 
which were to be laid on the Table 40 
days before they came into operation, it 
ought to be provided that the 40 days 
should only commence to run from the 
time that they were in print and cir- 
culated. He had known cases in which 
rules were laid on the Table in dummy, 
and the printed rules were only circulated 
30 days after. This made the control of 
the House almost illusory. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that the 
suggestions made by the noble Earl who 
had just sat down and by other noble 
Lords who had spoken would be very 
carefully considered. In answer to the 
suggestion that the proposed Committee 
would weaken the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the President of the Board 
of Trade, he would point out that then, 
as at the present time, he would make 
the rules, and would be responsible to 
Parliament for them. 


i 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 
cordingly. 


AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp NORTON, in rising to ask the 
Lord President, Whether the Govern- 
ment contemplate taking any steps this 
Session on the Report of the Depart- 


mental Commission on Agricultural and 
Dairy Schools? said, that the proposal 
in the Report lacked definition and 
limit. It was, however, large enough 
in its outline, although it was called 
only a commencement. 


The proposal 
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was that there should be a Centra 
Normal School of Agriculture, to be 
provided and maintained by the State ; 
that existing endowed schools for the 
middle class should be utilized for teach- 
ing practical farming ; that agricultural 
schools originated by local effort should 
be stimulated and assisted by Govern- 
ment aid for labourers, tenant farmers, 
and others; that district schools in 
selected districts, of various kinds, five 
in England and two in Scotland, should 
be at once set up under the control of 
the Central Department, and in the 
management of district committees ; that 
gardens, allotments, and farms should 
be connected with rural elementary 
schools for the study of the principles 
of agriculture, scholarships of £50 
a-year each being given to boys and girls 
who should pass the Sixth Standard in 
them; that district dairy schools should 
be established, and endowed with £500 
a-year each, besides special grants for 
buildings and apparatus ; that an annual 
ant of £3,000 should be put at the 
, eae of the Agricultural Department 
for original agricultural research ; that 
diplomas from the Central School should 
be given for the highest qualification, 
which in agricultural studies was to in- 
clude forestry, gardening, fruit-growing, 
poultry, and bee-keeping, besides all 
ordinary farm work ; and in dairy studies 
was to include the rearing and feeding 
of stock, and making cheese. Such was 
the outline for commencement, and for 
the purpose it was not too large. But 
the question was whether the State could 
do all this best. South Kensington did 
not seem to him to be the true fountain 
of practical agricultural skill. Much 
was being done at the present time which 
State undertaking would supersede. 
The school in Cumberland was acknow- 
ledged to be a success, although the re- 
sult of private enterprize. en there 
was Cirencester, which was said to be 
too expensive for small farmers, but the 
scholarships and exhibitioas of £100 
a-year which this Report proposed would 
fully open it to their use. Evening 
classes were also being established for 
this purpose in country districts. Those 
actually engaged and interested in the 
advance of technical knowledge were 
everywhere making better provision for 
special apprenticeship than the doc- 
trinaires of Government Departments 
could possibly make by State schools 
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within definite At most, 
the State sot to provide central 
training for teachers, and exhibitions 
to aid poor talent. There was already 
on the Estimates a proposal to give 
£5,000 to begin the work recom- 
mended by the Commission, and a pro- 
mise had been made of a Bill for a 
Minister of Agriculture. A Department 
of Agriculture under the Council Office 
existed in Parliament Street, and in 
connection with the Lecal Government 
Bill more shadowy forms of coming aid 
appeared. Some ciearer indication 
should be given of what was intended 
before steps were taken which would 
make mistake irremed’able. 

Eart SPENCER asked, when the 
Government proposed to lay on the 
Table the Evidence on which the Report 
of the Departmental Commission was 
founded? It seemed to him important 
that they should have the Evidence be- 
fore they considered the recommenda- 
tions made in the Report, as there were 
many points that required to be eluci- 
dated by the Evidence. 

Lorp VERNON said, he was glad of an 
opportunity to express the gratitude that 
a considerable section of the agricultural 
community felt for the patience and con- 
sideration Her Majesty’s Government 
had evinced in dealing with all matters 
relating to the industry in which they 
were interested. Commissions had been 
appointed to inquire into every subject 
that had been suggested as a possible 
remedy for the existin 
which, although the agriculturist had ex- 
ercised his prerogative of grumbling at, 
was, as the noble Marquess told them 
on Monday, not unique to this country, 
or confined to this one branch of indus- 
try, most departments of trade having 
suffered in a like ratio. The subject of 
State-aided agricultural education had 
been an almost unknown thing in this 
country up to the present time. The 
Commission of which Sir Richard Paget 
was the Chairman recommended that 
dairy schools should be assisted by funds 
to carry on their operations, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer very wisely 
remarked that he must be convinced of 
the utility of such schools before he as- 
sented to grants being given them. By 
that, presumably, he meant their utility 
from a national point of view. In order 
to convince the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Commission quoted as a re- 
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markable instance of what education had 
done for Denmark, her im of 
butter to this country having increased 
from 80,589 cwt. in 1867 to 210,322 owt. 
in 1877, and to 487,603 ewt. in 1887. 
But this increase might be accounted for 
by studying the prices realized, which 
were as follows :— 104s. per cwt. in 1867, 
128s. in 1877, and 109s. in 1887. No 
doubt that 104s. in 1867 paid the Danish 
farmer. When, therefore, the price rose to 
128s. in 1877, it showed an undue margin 
of profit, and stimulated him to further 
efforts, and the production had increased 
in proportion. But the question was if 
there were many farmers who would be 
satisfied with such a price for their 
butter on the average of 12 months, ex- 
cept in the most primitive districts, and 
if the dairy produce made in England 
was of an inferior character to that im- 
ported from Denmark or elsewhere—if 
this were proved, then, indeed, we had 
reason to inquire what could be done to 
raise the standard of home-made goods ; 
but even in that case it rested with the 
landowners to improve the produce oi 
their estates. If we were living under 
a system of peasant proprietors—or even 
as in Denmark, where the soil was 
greatly subdivided owing partly to the 
state of the law, which interdicted the 
union of small farms into large estates, 
but encouraged in various ways the par- 
celling out of landed property, and left 
the tenant entire control of his land so 
long as the rent was paid—it might be 
advisable to aid those who were unable 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for 
obtaining the best return from their 
holdings. But with large estates and 
well-organized, powerful agricultural 
societies, such as the Royal Agricultural 
Society, with 9,000 members, and sub- 
—— amounting to £9,000 annually, 
it did seem unnecessary to subsidize 
new schools. As Professor Wrightson 
observed last week, in the Paper he read 
before the Society of Arts, the paternal 
principle of government had never found 
favour in England. Almost everything 
in the way of advancement was left to 
private and corporate enterprize, and the 
results of this system of self-help had 
been magnificent. Further on he said— 
“Dairy farmers, the men above all others 
singled out for assistance, have been exception- 
ally fortunate, No class of men have p 
more rapidly with the times. They “pubs. pa 
out the obloquy of a few years ago with to 
the alleged inferiority of their butter and cheese, 
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and these English ucts are once more 
if not sa fee imported rene wy 
mark, Brittany, and Normandy.” 
With this opinion and the evidence 
gained from the Agricultural Returns, it 
would be absurd to say that dairy far- 
mers had not made great strides of late 
years in Great Britain ; and they would 
undoubtedly continue to do so on those 
estates where the tenants were not 
paralyzed by too heavy vayments of 
rent, tithe, and taxes. , however, 
they were overburdened with charges of 
this description, they would be unable 
to hold their own when brought into 
con.petition with the whole world, and 
no amount of State-aided education 
would achieve the desired result—that 
of enabling them to pay such an interest 
on their capital as would satisfy their 
requirements. In conclusion, he would 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government, if 
they saw the advisability of acceding to 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
not to enter into the speculation sug- 
ested of buying a 200-acre farm near 
Rugby for, say, £12,000, but to hand 
over the money to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Societies of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to be utilized by them in dis- 
seminating dairy knowledge throughout 
the entire Kingdom, a course not involv- 
ing the present or any succeeding 
Government in an obligation to continue 
such grants, and one that would from 
the past history of those societies assure 
the money being expended for the bene- 
fit of practical agriculture. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that the special knowledge whieh was 
known to be possessed by the noble 
Lord who had just spoken would induce 


their Lordships to attach great weight 
to his observations. With respect tc 
the Question that was put by the noble 


Lord behind him, he felt some difficulty 
in answering it. A Question had been 
put in the other House, and the Go- 
vernment intimated that a Minister of 
Agriculture was to be appointed, if Par- 
liament should sanction it, with whom 
it would naturally rest to determine 
what should be done in the matter. 
As Head, at present, of the Department 
charged with the interests of agricul- 
- ture, he might say that, even without 
adopting the suggestions of the Com- 
mission as embodied in their Report, he 
still felt that there would be many 


Lord Vernon 
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opportunities, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, of rendering assistance to some 
extent in aid of local effort, and in con- 
sonance with the principle of self-help 
which the noble Lord opposite had just 
commended. He regretted very much 
that the two Reports had not been 
accompanied by the Evidence. It wasin 
print, but he could not say how soon it 
would be laid before the House. He 
would, however, take steps to ascertain 
how soon it could be produced, because 
it was very desirable that those who 
took a special interest in the matter 
should be izant of the Evidence 
which had been laid before the Com- 
mission. It would be observed that in 
that Commission, as in many others, a 
good many leading questions were put, 
which showed pretty clearly the bias 
which suggestedthem. When witnesses 
had a pecuniary subsidy dangled before 
their eyes, it was not to be expected 
that they should have the moral courage 
of the noble Lord opposite and say they 
would rather not have it. There were 
some who, to a certain extent, did so; 
but it would be found that some of those 
who managed dairies skilfully and with 
success fully appreciated the value of 
their own excellent practice. Many 
inquiries had been made of him by de- 
putations and others upon this subject. 
A large deputation from Scotland had 
asked that whatever assistance was given 
should be extended equitably to that 
country, and had urged that too much 


importance was attached to dairies in 


comparison with other branchs of agri- 
culture. Indeed, they said that the 
least depressed interest was that of dairy 
farming, and that other departments of 
agriculture required more teaching and 
more assistance than dairy farming, while 
they by no means desired to check any 
support to that calling. There had not 
been much done in the way of practical 
teaching in connection with the Science 
and Art Department. A certain amount 
was expended from year to year; but it 
was mainly upon what might be called 
theoretical teaching and book learning 
rather than practical agriculture. There 
was a time when there was in this eoun- 
try agricultural instruction connected 
with elementary schools; but it was 
done away with, because it was found 
that it interfered with the gaining 
of grants for general education. In 
agricultural districts boys left the ele- 
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was necessary that they sho early 
youth acquire a knowledgs of horses and 
other animals, aud that wes knowled 

of a more practical kind than they could 
acquire by gardens or allotments in the 
neighbourhood of aschool. It might be 
desirable to provide by small scholar- 
ships for assisting some boys to obtain 
a more scientific knowledge of the busi- 
ness in which they were to be employed. 
But, after all, he could not help thinking 
that for the bulk of the lads the best 
instruction in agriculture would be in- 
struction gained on the land itself. It 
was impossible in schools, except, per- 
haps, in evening schools, to gain time 
for special instruction, and it was to the 
farmers we must look to train the boys 
they required to do their work. He had 
heard that an agricultural school had 
been recently set up in Glasgow for the 
training of young farmers. Those were 
assisted by landlords, and considerable 
numbers attended the classes from a 
distance. That seemed to him the right 
sort of beginning. He could not hold 
out any hope that anything would be 
done in the way of distinct State founda- 
tions during the present year. The so- 
called Agricultural Department were 
not in a position at present to make 
the inquiries which would be neces- 
sary for an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude. He might mention that the 
Veterinary part of the Department of 
the Council had met with an appro- 
bation throughout the country which 
was almost remarkable, considering the 
very unpleasant duties which it had to 
discharge in enforcing the law with re- 
gard to diseased cattle, and endeavour- 
ing to prevent the spread or infection. 
With regard to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment more recently set up, it had ort 
proceeding by derrees; but strong re- 
presentations had been made to him 
that it was very desirable there should 
be greater strength infused into it; and 
he was of opinion that it needed it. 
The Department was beginning to at- 
tract a great deal of attention through- 
out the country ; and he might promise 
on its behalf that the representations in 
question would be pak <0 considered. 
He trusted that the agriculturists would 
succeed in deriving substantial benefit 
from the new Ministry if established. 
Practieally, his answer amounted to this. 
He believed the Department wou'd re- 
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ceive from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer this year a sum which would be 
expended in obtaining information as to 
the real needs of the country, and in 
giving assistance, as -far as possible, 
to local efforts in testing the ad~an- 
tages whick might be derived from the 
present condition of teaching in this 
country. The Department did not hold 
out the expectation that the State was 
going to do everything; but if the 
ocalities showed that they were really 
in need of assistance by taking steps 
themselves, the Department would be 
prepared to assist them this year with a 
view to further action if, with sufficient 
knowledge, it was found desirable to go 
further in the matter. 


THE CHESHIRE CONSTABULARY— 
COMPENSATION TO POLICE—CON- 
STABLES COOPER AND PROUDLOVE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther they have taken any steps to secure 
reward or compensation to two police 
officers named Cooper and Proudlove 
for the very serious injuries received by 
them from a gang of thieves near Bowden 
Station? The circumstances which gave 
rise to his Question were that a gang of 
poachers, finding the night too light 
to go after rabbits, had stolen 17 geese 
from a farmyard pond. Information had 
been given to the police, and two offi- 
cers went after the thieves. They took 
refuge in a railway hut; but, finding 
there were only three policemen, they 
said—‘‘ Let us go out and murder them.” 
Accordingly, they went out and so bat- 
tered the heads of Sergeant Cooper and 
Police-constable Proudlove that for some 
time their lives were despaired of. Two 
men were put on their trial for this 
affair; one got six months, the other 
proved an alibi. Two other men were 
tried on the 7th of this month, at 
Chester,. for feloniously wounding the 
two police officers, and both got eight 
years’ penal servitude. These police 
officers had shown great courage in 
pursuing so large a number of thieves, 
and he thought the Government might 
well go out of its way to show its appro- 
bation of their conduct. He asked the 
attention of the Government to the fact 
that in Cheshire and the adjoining 
couuties, with the exception of the 
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district round Liv 1, of late years 


the gangs of marauders }..d inoreased 
in number and in lawlessness, and he 
dated this increase ‘rom the time Sir 
William Harcourt -ccupied the Home 
Office. It was not owing alone or so 
much to his speeches at the time of 
passing the Hares and Rabbits Bill, 
though those, no doubt, had contributed 
to this result; but the encouragement 
to lawlessness and viclence which he 
and his Friends had given in Ireland 
had had their bad effects in this country 


Tut PAYMASTER GENERAL 
(Earl Browntow): The Government 
have received a Report from the Chief 
Constable of Cheshire, from which 
it appears that these two police officers 
received very serious injuries while en- 
deavouring to arrest a gang of men who 
were stealing geese on the night of No- 
vember 5, 1887. The policemen appear 
to have displayed great courage and 
British pluck in the encounter which 
took place, and I have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to their bravery. At 
the same time, I must point out that it 
is for the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
not for the Government, to take such 
steps as they think proper to secure re- 
ward or compensation to members of 
the County Police Force, where, in the 
opinion of the Court, special gallantry 
has been displayed or serious injuries 
received in the discharge of their ordi- 
nary duties. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the mode of appoint- 
ment, the duties, and the obligations of the 
high sheriffs of counties, and to report.’’—( The 
Eari of Camperdown.) 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
he had great pleasure in acceding to 
the Motion on the part of the Govern. 
ment. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Joint Committee with the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to examine into 
the present system of Private Bill legislation, and 
to report how far and in what manner, without 
peleiies to public interests, that system may 

modified with a view to the interests of 
suitors, the economy of the time of Parliament, 
and the reduction of costs and : The 


Lords following were named of the Committee : 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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on Grain. 


L.Balfouraf Borley. I. Stalbridg 

urof Burley. L. x 

L, Monk Bretton.  L. KeningSs. 
Ordered, That such Committee have power 

to agree with the Committee of the Commons 

in the appointment of a chairman. 
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POOR LAW RELIEF. 
Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 
L.Abp. Canterbury. V. Gordon (E. Aber. 
deen 


E. Spencer. 

E. Milltown. L. Balfour. 

E, Onslow. L. Hopetoun (EZ. Hope- 
E. Strafford. toun). 

E. Kimberley. L, Thring. 


The Committee to meet Zo-morrow at Three 
o’clock, and to appoint their own Chairman. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 

Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2 
To-morrow ; and Standing Order No. XXXY. 
to be considered in order to its being dispensed 
with.—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) (No. 49.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 22nd March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Henry 
John Brinsley Manners, commonly called 
Marquess of Granby, for the County of 
Leicester (Eastern or Melton Division). 

Sz.ect Commirrez—Emigration and Immigra- 
tion (Foreigners); Mr. Cremer and Mr. 
Samuel Hoare added. 

Pun.ic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Cus- 
toms, Isle of Man—nr.P. 

Ordered—First Reading—Secondary Education 
(Scotland) * [187]; Legal Proceedings (Re- 
ports) * Ne ; Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act, 1878, Amendment * [189]. 

Second Reading—Criminal Evidence® [132] ; 
Statute Law Revision * Sg Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses * [174]; Westminster 
Abbey * [165], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report—Army oa * [179]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) *; 
National Debt (Conversion)* [164], and 


Withdrawn — Land Law (Ireland) Act (1887) 
Amendment (Arrears of Rent) * [147]; Rail- 
way Regulation * [84]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—o— 
MUNICIPAL TOLLS ON GRAIN—CORPO- 
RATION OF GUILDFORD. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 




















Administration of 
Board of Trade, If it is a fact that the 
Corporation of Guildford levies a toll on 
all wheat and other grain, whether 
Br' ‘sh grown or foreign, brought into 
the uunicipal market for sale; to what 
purposes the proceeds are devoted ; if 
any complaint, by either producers, 
middlemen, or local consumers, has been 
received upon the subject ; and, if there 
are any other City, Borough, or Har- 
bour Authorities in the United King- 
dom, besides the Corporation of London, 
who, being duly empowered by law, 
levy a duty upon imports of grain into 
the locality under their juriedictior. for 
local purposes ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazr 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): With re- 
gard to the first part of the Question, 
the Town Clerk of Guildford informs the 
Board of Trade that a toll is taken, not 
on all wheat and other grain brought 
into the market at Guildford, but only 
on all wheat sold in the market. This 
toll is one pint per sack ; and the corn 
taken as toll is ultimately sold, and the 

roceeds paid into the Treasurer of the 
rongh to the oredit of the Borough 
Fund—that is, the proceeds are devoted 
in aid of the borough rate. No com- 
ploint has, to the Town Olerk’s know- 
edge, been made tothe Corporation by 
either producers, middlemen, or local 
consumers on the subject of this toll. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question—namely, as to whether duties 
on grain brought into a particular 
locality are levied by other City, Borough, 
or Harbour Authorities in the country— 
the Board of Trade are aware that such 
duties are levied by some Harbour 
Authorities, and they believe they are 
levied by other City and Borounh 
Authorities as regards articles brought 
into markets; but they have no official 
information in detail as to what is done 
by cities and boruughs. As the hon. 
Member is aware, a Royal Commission 
is gg inquiring as to market rights and 
tolls. 


BRITISH INDIA—ANNEXATION OF 
TERRITORY. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) asked the 
Under Sevretary of State for India, 
Whether he will provide, for the use of 
hon. Members of this House, a map 
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showing the additions that have been 
made to the territory of British India 
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since 1870, by annexation and other- 
wise; and providing references to the 
various Treaties, arrangements, and 
Proclamations under which those addi- 
tions have been effected ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The only additions of any importance 
made to the territory of British India 
since 1870 are Upper Burmah and the 
districts on the North- Western Frontier. 
There may have been trifling rectifica- 
tions of frontier elsewhere, by exchange 
with Native States, as to which no cer- 
tain information could be given without 
reference to India. A map will be pre- 
pared and laid upon the Table showing 
the districts added last year on the 
North-Western Frontier, with the re- 
ferences asked for. But itis impossible 
to do the same thing in reference to 
Upper Burmah, as the frontier still re- 
mains to be marked out by the Commis- 
sion agreed to in the Convention with 
China of 1886. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (IRE- 
LAND) — MR. WATERS, COUNTY 
COURT JUDGE OF WATERFORD, &c. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the at- 
tention of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land has been drawn to the numerous 
instances in which the decisions of Mr. 
Waters, County Court Judge for the 
Counties of Waterford, Leitrim, and 
Cavan, in the exercise of the discre- 
tionary jurisdiction entruste_ to Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions by the Land 
Act of 1887, have been reversed by Mr. 
Justice Andrews at the County Oavan 
Spring Assizes; and, whether he has any 
power of providing for the consistent 
administration of justice ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : County Conrt Judges hold during 
good behaviour, and the Lord Chancellor 
has no jurisdiction to interfere with them 
in the exercise of their judicial discre- 
tion. All suitors dissatisfied with the 
decisions of a County Court Judge in 
Civil cases can appeal to the Judge of 


Assize, a right which appears to have 
been availed of in the instances referred 
to. 
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CHILDREN’S DANGEROUS PERFORM- 
ANCES ACT, 1879—EXHIBITION IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, having re- 
gard to the public exhibitions of young 
children in acrobatic and other perform- 
ances apparently dangerous to the life 
and limbs of children now taking place 
in the Metropolis, If it is the duty of 
the Metropolitan Police, or of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or of what 
other Public Authority, to take action, 
where neoessary, under the provisions of 
‘The Children’s Dangerous Perform- 
ances Act, 1879?” 

Tuz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Statute referred to does not give the 
power, or impose the duty, of taking 
action upon the police or the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works or any Public 
Authority. The Act leaves it open to 
any person, or Society, to initiate a pro- 
secution in aproper case. I understand 
that there is a Society which has occa- 
sionally taken proceedings under this 
Act. 





IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS—SUB-COMMISSION IN LON- 
DONDERRY. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8S.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How soon a Sub-Commission 
will sit in the County of Londonderry to 
hear applications for a fair rent under 
the gure of the Land Act of last 

ear 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that they have not fixed the date for 
the next sitting of a Sub-Commission in 
the County Londonderry. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
—MILLBANK PENITENTIARY. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, and when, it is 
intended to remove Millbank Peniten- 
tiary from its present site ; and, whether, 
in the event of its removal, the Govern- 
ment will endeavour to give effect to the 
suggestion contained in the Report of 
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the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Olasses, that this site 
should be used for ‘‘ workmen’s dwell- 
ings and fr open spaces connected there- 
with ”’ ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; it is intended to discontinue the 
use of Millbank Penitentiary in the 
course of the present year. I can assure 
my hon. Friend that the Government 
will endeavour to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on this head, so far as they ean 
consistently with the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1885. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
JOHN CLARKE AND WIFE, PRI- 
SONERS IN SLIGO GAOL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it true that 
John Olarke, of Cornakelly, County 
Longford, and his wife are at present 
undergoing a term of imprisonment in 
Sligo Gaol; when, and by whom, were 
they committed ; what is their offence; 
and, how long are they to be kept in 
prison ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SHORETARY (Oolonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that the prisoners 
referred to are in custody in Sligo Gaol. 
They were committed on the 23rd of 
August, 1887, by order of the Land 
Judges for re-taking forcible possession 
of their holding after they had been 
evicted by the Sheriff of Longford. 
They will be released at the expiration 
of 12 months from the date of their con- 
viction, or on payment of the rent and 
costs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Does the order 
of committal prescribe their release on 
payment of the rent and costs? 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: I can- 
not say. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman repeat that 
portion of his answer which gave the 
payment of the rent and costs as a con- 
dition precedent to the release ? 

Cotonen. KING-HARMAN: They 
are committed for contempt of Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman repeat the 
latter part of his answer? 
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Corove, KING-HARMAN : I stated 
that they would be released in 12 
months, or on payment of the rent and 
costs due. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Oan the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman state what 
is the ransom which will procure their 
release ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : No, Sir; 
certainly not, without Notice. 


BANKRUPTOY AOT, 1883—DEPUTY 
OFFICIAL RECEIVERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, in view of the fact that 
the powers to appoint Deputy Official 
Receivers aro limited by ‘‘ The Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883,” to a period not ex- 
ceeding two months, and that such ap- 
pointments were intended to be tem- 
porary only, he will state for what period 
or periods a deputy, and who, has been 
appointed for the Official Receiver for 
Guildford; and, what steps are taken 
by the Board of Trade before they 
nominate a deputy to satisfy themselves 
that he is a fit person ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mronarn 
Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): There is 
at present no Deputy Official Receiver 
a’ Guildford; but the Board of Trade 
have, from time to time, appointed Mr. 
Britten, the Chief Clerk of the Official 
Receiver, to act as deputy during his 
temporary absence, as provided by the 
Bankruptcy Act. In no case has such 
appointment exceeded the period of two 
months specified by the Act. Before 
any such authority is granted the Board 
of Trade invariably require a Report 
upon the qualifications of the Official 
Receiver’s nominee. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION IN MONAGHAN. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When a Sub 
Commission Court sat under the Land 
Act in Monaghan; whether he is aware 
that a large number of tenants served 
originating notices before November 
last, and that, although entitled to a 
reduced rent if d by the Court, 


they are being called upon to pay the 
full year’s rent; and, if he will take 
steps ys expedite the settlement of these 
cases 
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of Refuge. 


3 
Mrz. P. O'BRIEN Sms ee: N.) 
also asked, when the Land Sub-Com- 


mission will sit in Olones, Oounty 
Monaghan ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel an wae 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied 
said: The Land Commissionere inform 
me that a Sub-Commission sat in the 
County Monaghan during the months of 
October, November, and December last. 
No date has yet been fixed fer the next 
sitting. It appears that on one estate 
in the county a number of tenants served 
originating notices before November 
last, and have been cailed upon to pay 
the full year’s rent; but that, pending 
the decision of the Court, 20 per cent 
reduction is allowed to those who pay 
their rents within a specified time. As 
I stated in the House the day before 
yesterday, the Government are anxiously 
considering the question of the existing 
arrears in applications awaiting a hear- 


ing. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Ohip- 
epham) asked the President of the 
oard of Trade, Whether there is any 

intention of the Government to act upon 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1859, and of more than one 
Select Committee, to construct a Harbour 
of Refuge in the Bristol Channel ; and, 
if so, when it will be commenced ; what 
has been the loss of vessels and lives 
in the Bristol Channel since the Royal 
Commission recommended the construc- 
tion of this Harbour of Refuge; and, 
whether it is a fact that the shipping 
trade of the Bristol Channel is at the 
present moment at least one-fifth part 
of the whole of England ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mronarz 
Hicxs-Bzaon) (Bristol, W.): The matter 
to which the noble Lord refers is one in 
which, as one of the Members for Bristol, 
Iam naturally much interested. I am 
sorry that I cannot give him the num- 
ber of vessels lost in the Bristol Channel; 
but the number of lives lost by wrecks 
and casualties (excluding collisions and 
missing vessels) since 1859 is 1,314. 
The noble Lord is correct in supposin 
that the shipping trade of the Bristo 
Channel is about one-fifth part of that 
of the whole of England. As re 
the intentions of the Government, I am 
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afraid, notwithstanding what I have 
stated, that I can only repeat, that the 
Government have no intention of depart- 
ing from the policy pursued by succes- 
sive Governments in past years, under 
wkich they have hitherto declined to 
make grants of money for harbour con- 
struction except in cases of Imperial and 
National necessity. 





NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL— 
SMALL ANNUITANTS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he can in- 
clude in the Conversion Scheme a clause 
by which annuitants of from £20 to 
£100 per annum shall be provided 
against any loss in their income, thereby 
preventing distress and embarrassment, 

y increasing their poverty, of widows, 
many with children to support, and other 
poor people wholly dependent upon 
small annuities ? 

Tue OHANCELLORor roe EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, if the 
hon. Member had followed the course of 
the Bill dealing with the Conversion of 
the National Debt, he would have seen 
that all that could be done had been 
done by enabling Trustees, with regard 
to these annuities, to vary the invest- 
ment, and to invest in the proceeds of 
such Stock as was liable to conversion 
into Stocks sanctioned by the Court of 
Chancery, beyond which it was impos- 
sible to go. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) AC‘, 

1885—ADV ANCES, 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of [reland, Whether the state- 
ment in Zhe Standard of the 16th instant, 
to the effect— 

“ That of the £5,000,000 authorized by Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act to be advanced to tenants for 
the purchase of their holdings, £4,500,000 had 
Been applied for up to the end of February,”’ 
is correct; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment intend, during the present 
Session, to introduce a Bill to promote 
the further operation of the said Act ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The amount applied for up to the 
end of February was £4,700,000; but 
that includes £390,000 which was re- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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fused. The amount applied for and not 


refused is, therefore, something under 
the re stated in the Question. Of 
this, however, only £3,680,000 has as 


yet been actually sanctioned ; sothat there 
remains considerably over £1,000,000 
undisposed of. The Government are 
carefully considering the question as to 
the course which it may be best to pur- 
sue in these circumstances. 


POST OFFICE—ACCELERATION OF 
MAILS TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, Why the Post Office 
pays £2,500 a-year for an acceleration 
of the down London day mail from 
Aberdeen to Keith, where there is a 
limited population, and refuses to accele- 
rate the same mail from Perth to the 
North, embracing a district of seven 
counties, containing a population of 
nearly 400,000 peo ‘le ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): The 
so-called acceleration of the down Lon- 
don day mail from Aberdeen to Keith 
consisted chiefly in the abolition of the 
interval of several hours which pre- 
viously existed between the danivel of 
the mail train from the South at Aber- 
deen and the despatch Northward. Tho 
new arrangement, while effecting this 
object and providing for an earlier de- 
livery of a large amount of correspond- 
ence, also secured a convenient through 
service for mails from Aberdeenshire to 
the North, vid Inverness. The case of 
the down London day mail from Perth, 
on the Highland Railway, is very dif- 
ferent. There is no undue detention at 
Perth to get rid of. The line from Perth 
to Thurso and Wick runs for several 
hundred miles through sparsely-popu- 
lated districts with few towns of any 
considerable size except Inverness ; and 
there is already expended on the con- 
veyance of the mails, which includes 
two through mails a-day in each direc- 
tion, so large a payment that no addi- 
tional expense for the purpose of accele- 
rating either service will be warranted. 


POST OFFICE—UNIFORMS IN LONDON 
AND EDINBURGH. 

Mr. OALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is the case that vests are 
supplied as part of Post Office uniform 
to first-class postmen in London, whilst 
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vests, at one time supplied, are no lon 
supplied to first-class in Edin- 
burgh ; if so, what is the reason for the 
discontinuance of that article of clothing 
in the case of Edinburgh ; and, whether, 
if postmen can go without vests in Edin- 
burgh, they cannot equally go without 
them in London ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxss) Caenieitoe University) : 
Vests are supplied to the first-class town 
postmen in London. Vests have at no 
time been supplied to postmen in Edin- 
burgh. Postmen in Edinburgh are 
supplied with a tunic which should 
always be worn buttoned ; therefore, the 
necessity for a vest does not exist. Post- 
men in London are supplied with an 
open coat, for which a vest is needed; 
hence the difference between the two 
classes of uniform. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
POLICE IN COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Sergeant Noble, of 
the Quinn Police Barrack, County Clare, 
has been looking for the site of a@ police 
hut, wherein extra police are to be placed, 
within sight of the priest’s residence ; 
whether the regular County Force con- 
sists of 549 men and nine officers, or 
about one to every 280 of the population ; 
whether this Force is sufficient to carry 
out the law; and, for what purpose is it 
proposed to quarter extra men in sight 
of the priest’s house ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Sir, J] am informed that the ac -- 
geant referred to did look for a site for a 

olice hut at a place which happens to 

e within view uf the priest’s residence ; 
but that circumstance had nothing 
whatever to do with its selection. The 
nominal County Force consists of 549 
men and nine officers, or about one man 
to every 257 of the population. The 
portion of the Force available for Quinn 
and its neighbourhood has recently been 
obliged to be frequently strengthened 
by sending extra police there to suppress 
illegal meetings; and to obviate the 
necessity and expense of sending these 
men the Divisional Magistrate has been 
considering the question of quartering a 
reserve force in the locality, which will 
be chargeable therewith. 
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Mr. DILLON : Would the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman inform the House, 
whether any illegal meetings have been 
held in that district; and, whether any 
crime or outrage has recently taken 
place in the district ? 

Cotone,. KING-HARMAN: Illegal 
meetings have been held—or are re- 
ported to have been held—in the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. DILLON: Do I understand the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to say 
that because meetings have been re- 
ported to have been held extra police 
have been sent in? I would remind the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
he stated to me in this House, only a 
fortnight ago, that these reports would 
not be accepted as evidence that the 
meetings were held. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : The evi- 
dence we have is statements that meet- 
ings have been held ; and that meetings 
will be held, no matter whether extra 
police are brought in or not. 


EGYPT—THE NEW EGYPTIAN LOAN, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement in Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s last Despatch to the Marquess 
of Salisbury, to the effect that the 
new Egyptian Loan was to be for 
£E5,000,000 ; and, whether this is true ; 
and, if so, for what purposes the money 
is required ? 

Toe ''NDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The exact amount of the 
new Loan, as has been already stated, 
has not been positively settled, so far, at 
least, as Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware. The chief objects are those 
already explained—namely, to carry out 
the arrangement made with the ex- 
Khedive and his family, which requires 
the liberation of lands pledged in security 
for the Domains Loan; and, secondly, 
to liberate lands similarly pledged to be 
granted to pensioners in commutation of 
their allowances. It will depend on the 
amount of the Loan how far the opera- 
tion of converting pensions iato grants 
of Domain Land is carried. As such 
conversions operate to the relief of the 
Egyptian Exchequer, the operation is, 
from a financial point of view, sound 
and desirable, provided the Loan can be 
effected on advantageous terms. 








Criminal Law and 


Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon, 
Gentleman say what position the new 
Loan will hold with regard to the Privi- 
leged Unified Loan ? 

1m: JAMES FERGUSSON : The new 
Loan must rank after the old one. 
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POST OFFICE—AUSTRALIAN AND CAPE 
LETTERS—OVERWEIGHT. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Has his attention been called to the fact 
that, if any letter posted for Australia 
or the Cape of Good Hope happens to 
weigh a grain over half an ounce, the 
charge for postage is doubled—that is, 
from 6d. to 1s.; and, has he any inten- 
tion to alter this Regulation, or consult 
with the Colonial Governments on the 
question ? 

‘Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Oambridge University): It is 
quite true that a letter exceeding the 
prescribed weight allowed for a single 


rate of postage is charged an additional | P 


postage rate. This Rule applies gene- 
rally to letters for all parts of the world, 
and not alone to Australia and the Oape 
of Good Hope. Obviously, a limit of 
weight must be fixed in all cases; and 
I have no intention, as at present ad- 
vised, of proposing any exception from 
the practice which has universally ob- 
tained with respect to this matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE GRANTHAM BOROUGH 
BENOH—HEAVY SENTENCE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
(for Mr. Broapuvurst) (Nottingham, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a sentence of 
seven days’ hard labour, passed by the 
Grantham Borough Bench upon an old 
man of 73 years of age, for the offence 
of going into a greengrocer’s shop and 
beggiug for an onion; and, if so, whe- 
ther he can consider the advisability of 
mitigating this sentence ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the convicting 
magistrate on this case, from which it 
appears that this man has been well 
known to the police and to the magis- 
trate personally for many years as a 
regular and persistent able - bodied 


beggar. I am told that he has for e 
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time been a nuisance to passengers 
in the streets, to tradesmen, and espe- 
cially to females. Frequent complaints of 
hisconduct have been made to the police. 
He gave his to the police as 67, 
and not 73. Under the circumstances, I 
cannot advise any interference with the 
sentence. 


INDIA—THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether ‘:e will consent to a 
Return showing the amounts paid during 
the past three years by the Government 
of India to the Irrawaddy Flotilla; and, 
in what respect, under what conditions, 
and for what services, such moneys have 
been paid ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State will consult the 
Government of India as to the expe- 
diency of having such a Return pre- 
ared. It would take some time, as the 
information wculd have to be procured 
from Burmah. The moneys are paid 
under contract with the Company for 
the conveyance of mails, troops, stores, 
prisoners, police, &c. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH inquired, whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman was aware 
that great dissatisfaction was expressed 
in Burmah and India as to the amounts 
received by the Company ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: No; I cannot 
admit that fact. 


ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887— CONVICTIONS 
AT BALLINAMORE BRIDGE. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Messrs. 
Ferguson and Finlay, who were prose- 
cuted at the late Petty Sessions at 
Ballinamore Bridge, under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, for 
speaking at a meeting held at New- 
bridge, and the latter gentleman con- 
victed on the evidence of constables who 
took no notes at the meeting; whether 
a car driver who refused to carry police, 
not having been employed for the pur- 
pose, was prevented for some time Seas 
going home by Mr. Purcell, R.M., and 
his horse and car forcibly seized; under 
what statute Mr. Purcell acted in having 
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him detained; whether, in the disturb- 
ance which took place in heme tev of 
the action of the potice, sev parties 
were arrested; whether the soners 
were assaulted by the policeon their way 
to and while in the barrack in custody ; 
whether Mr. Purcell refused substantial 
bail for the appearance of the prisoners, 
both on that occasion and after two sub- 
sequent remands; and, whether the 
prisoners will have been detained a 
month in custody before the date of the 
monthly Petty Sessions ? 

Tos PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Oolonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The prosecutions referred to were 
for speeches urging the people to enter 
into an unlawful conspiracy. Finlay 
was convicted on the evidence of the 
police, who had noted the proceedings 
immediately after the meeting at which 
he spoke. As regards the car driver, 
he had been employed by Mr. Beckett, 
one of the. Resident Magistrates, to 
convey him between Ballinasloe and 
Ballinamore; but he refused to drive 
him back to Ballinasloe, as the Resident 
Magistrate wished to have a constable 
accompanying him. Mr. Beckett was, 
therefore, obliged to proceed by another 
ear, along with the Sessional Crown 
Solicitor, who had conducted the prose- 
cution. The demeanour of the car 
driver in question was offensive and de- 
fiant; and Mr. Purcell did not consider 
it advisable to allow him to follow 
immediately after the two gentlemen 
naw.ed, as his doing so would have led 
to a hostile demonstration and a breach 
of the peace, as at the time a great many 

ple were about. Mr. Purcell accor- 

ingly detained him for about 15 
minutes. He did so by virtue of his 
office as a magistrate, and to prevent a 
breach of the peace. A policeman who 
got upon the car was savagely attacked 
by a number of men with sticks and 
severely injured. Other members of 
the constabulary were struck with 
stones, and otherwise assaulted. For 
these assaults four men were arrested 
and remanded for a week to Galway 
Prison. There does not appear to be 
any und for the allegation of an 
assault by the police. The attack upon 
the police was wanton and unprovoked. 
The Resident Magistrate did refuse bail. 
The prisoner’s solicitor, in making 
application for a consent to bail on the 
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expiration of the first remand, stated in 
his letter that if the bail were refused 
the Queen’s Bench would interfere; but 
he does not appear to have brought the 
matter before that Court. The prisoners 
will have been detained a month in 
custody, if not discharged before next 
Petty Sessions at Ballinamore. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Does the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman deny that the 
prisoners were assaulted after arrest by 
the police in the barrack ? 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN: I have 
no information to the effec. that they 
were. I know that the police were 
violently assaulted before. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ HERO.” 


Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the Government 
is aware that iron girders have been 
placed under the engines of the Hero for 
the purpose of strengthening them; 
whether these amyanin have been placed 
in position by the responsible engineers 
of the Government; and who is to bear 
the expense of the alteration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing) : Some 
smal) additional strengthening brackets 
have been fitted to the engine rs of 
the Hero. Being part of the hull struc- 
ture, they were fitted in place by the 
Dockyard; and as all work on engine 
bearers, including these additions, is 
outside the engine contract, the expense 
is borne by the Admiralty. 


THF PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE LAKE 
IN BATTERSEA PARK. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the hon. Member for the Knuts- 
ford Division of Cheshire, Whether he 
is aware that the Lake in Battersea 
Park is in a foul and dangerous state, 
and contains 19 inches of silt and mud; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to remedy 
the evil without delay ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was aware 
of the bad condition of the Lake; and 
measures would be immediately taken 
by the Board to clear away the deposit 
from the bottom of the Lake, and to 
restore the piece of Ornamental Water 
to a good condition. 
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TORQUAY HARBOUR AND DISTRICT 
ACT, 1886—THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Me. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
has received a statement, signed by 500 
ratepayers of Torquay, as follows :— 

“ That we have known the Salvation Army to 
conduct marches with music through the streets 
of our town on Sundays and week days, ever 
since the commencement of their services here six 
years ago ; that we did not know that it was pro- 
posed to insert in the Torquay Harbour and Dis- 
trict Act, 1886, any clause prohibiting such 
marches, and that such clause only came to our 
knowledge after the passing of the Act ; that it is 
not our wish that any member of the Salvation 
Army should be fined or imprisoned for taking 
part in such processions ;’’ 
and, whether he would be prepared to 
consider the advisability of a Standing 
Order relating to Private Bills which 
should require that any Bill containing 
Police Clauses should bear the word 
‘* Police” in its title ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Kix. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I Lave 
received a statement to the effect de- 
scribed in the Question. The hon. Mem- 
ber is, doubtless, aware that by Standing 
Order 173a Committees of this House 
are required to bring clauses of this 
kind to the notice of the House by 
specially reporting upon them; and by 
Standing Order 33a, passed last year at 
the instance of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), 
Bills proposing to create— 

“ Powers relating to Police or Sanitary Regu- 
lations which deviate from or are repugnant to 
the general laws,” 
have to be deposited at the Home Office. 
In the case of the Torquay Bill, 1886, 
the Home Office reported against the 
clause in question, on the ground that it 
was— 

“ A question for general legislation and should 
be struck out.” 

I do not see that the proposal of the hon. 
Member would add much to these 
existing safeguards ; but if he will place 
on the Paper such a Standing Order as 
he suggests, I shall be glad to consult 

ith the Authorities of the House as to 


© propriety of its passing. 
THE LICENSING LAWS—CLUBS. 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under- Lyne) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board, Whether, having segard to 
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the proposals for diminishing the num- 
ber of licensed public Seen it is the 
intention of the Government, during the 
present Session, to bring in a Bill dealing 
with Clubsin which intoxicating liquors 
are sold, with a view to diminishing 
their number, and placing them under 
the like restrictions and charges as 
public houses ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 

uestion is how to deal with Bogus 
Clubs, of which complaint is so justly 
made, without unduly interfering with 
the bond fide Club. It is a very important 
question ; but it is also one very difficult 
of solution. As my hon. and learned 
Friend knows, the Government has been 
considering the matter, and is still con- 
sidering it; and I shall be very glad, 
indeed, if we can see any way of dealing 
with it. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
(for Mr. Kenyon) (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
porncens made by the President of the 

al Government Board, which may 

affect the position of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to persevere 
with the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission ; and, whether any steps will be 
taken to limit the powers of the Board, 
ad interim, as regards their expenditure 
on sewerage experiments ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; certainly. The Government were 
aware of these proposals when they as- 
sented to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the past 
working ofthe Board. The Government 
are not in possession of any information 
to justify their interference with the 
progress of any works now being under- 
taken by the Board. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would state the names 
of the Commissioners oe peveremens 

roposed to appoint, and when the Bi 
vould be oient into the House; or, 
if he could not answer the Questions 
now, when would he be able to do so? 

He would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
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man that five weeks or more had elapsed 
ainarint promise of the Government was 
e. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In answer to my 
noble Friend, I have to state that the 
Commissioners have been appointed. 
They are Lord Herschell, who presides 
over the Commission, a well-known and 
eminent Queen’s Counsel; Mr. Bosan- 

uet; and a Director of the Bank of 
England, Mr. Henry Grenfell. Instruc- 
tions have been given for drafting the 
Bill to constitute the Commission, and it 
will be brought forward with as little 


dely as ible. 

Mn. FIRTH (Dundee) asked, whe- 
ther the inquiry respecting the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would be 
retrospective ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, his recollec- 
tion was that the Reference to the 
Commission was precisely in the terms 
of the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—an inquiry “into 
the working” of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He understood that would 
include the whole of the working from 
the beginning; but he assumed the 
Commissioners would exercise some dis- 
cretion as to the manner in which they 
would conduct the inquiry. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE OVER SENEGAL, &c. 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
can communicate any information rela- 
tive to the Protectorate, which it is 
reported the French Governor of 
Senegal has established, and also re- 


- lative to the rule which he is endea- 


vouring to administer over a part of the 
Gambia Territories, which for man 
years have formed part of the Britis 
Dependencies on the West Coast of 
Africa ; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government is taking to obtain the 
withdrawal of French troops and the 
restoration of British influence in these 
territories ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The French have not 
formally declared any Protectorate in the 
manner stated in the Question, but have 
lately advanced into territories bordering 
on the RiverGambia. They have, how- 
ever, checked their progress in deference 
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to representations from Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to fri 
discussion of the question of boundaries 
and of spheres of influence. 


LAW AND POLICE—ASSAULTS ON 
CHILDREN —SENTENCE ON ANN 
GUTHRIE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Ann 
Guthrie, charged before the magistrates 
at the City Police Covet, at Liverpool, 
on Friday last, with assaulting Mary 
Conroy, aged 13 year ; whether it was 
proved that Guthrie, after repeated as- 
saults, had finally broken the child’s 
arm by kicking; whether the magis- 
trates informed Guthrie that she was 
liable to six months’ imprisonment, but 
afterwards permitted her to leave the 
Court on paying a compensation of £5; 
and, whether Se will take steps to 
secure the better protection of children 
from savage assaults resulting in serious 
physical injuries, by insuring that those 
guilty of such assaults shall be ade- 
quately punished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Justices on 
this case, who inform me that, although 
the woman had struck the child re- 
peatedly with a boot, it was not proved 
to their satisfaction that the child’s arm 
had been broken by kicking. A lodger 
in defendant’s house stated that he had 
not on any previous occasion known the 
woman to ill-use the child, who appeared 
to be habitually well treated. The de- 
fendant expressed regret that she had 
lost her temper on the occasion in ques- 
tion. It is true that the defendant was 
informed by the magistrates that she 
had rendered herself liable to six 
months’ imprisonment; but as the in- 
jury seemed to them one for which the 
girl ought to receive compensation, and 
as in case of conviction she would be 
debarred from enforcing any such claim, 
they deemed it best in her interest to 
allow the summons to be withdrawn on 
payment of £5 (to be invested in 

irl’s name in the Post Office Savi 

ank) and £1 1s. costes. The hon. 

Member is aware that I cannot increase 

the punishment imposed by magistrates 

in exercise of the discretion which 
the lawiallows them. 
02 
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Mr. CHANNING said, the medical 
testimony was to the effect that the 
child’s arm was fractured. Would the 
Home Secretary take steps to prevent 
such cases being settled by compensation? 

Mr: MATTHEWS replied, that the 
information he had received as to the 
medical testimony was directly contrary 
to that of the hon. Member. 


ROYALTIES—COAL AND OTHER 
MINERALS. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he can lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
estimated amount of royalties paid on 
the output on coal, ironstone, and other 
minerals in the United Kingdom ; and, 
what portion, if any, of those royalties 
contribute towards local taxation ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, he was unable 
to give the Return asked for by the hon. 
Gentleman. The Income Tax Returns 
did not show the amount paid for royal- 
ties; and the Local Government Board, 
to whom he had applied, had no in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O'GONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked, if the hon. Gentleman was 
aware that a single owner, in a single 
county, drew £140,000 a-year from 
royalties, and another £40,000 from way- 
leave rents, without contributing one 
farthing to local taxation ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had no in- 
formation on the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the facts he had referred to 
were not disclosed in a Return which 
had been presented to that House ? 

[No reply. ] 

LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the hon. 
Baronet the Senior Member for the City 
of London, Whether, after the statement 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board last night as to the constitu- 
tion of anew Metropolitan Authority, it 
is the intention of the Corporation of 
London to proceed with the Coal and 
Wine Dues Continuance Bill? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) (who replied) said, it was 
the intention of the ration and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the 





moters of the Bill, to proceed with it. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
PAYMENTS TO ROAD CONTRACTORS, 
TIPPERARY, N.R. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N. 
asked the Chief Secre to the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, hether the 
moneys earned by the road contractors 
in the North Riding of the County of 
Tipperary for a period of eight months 
came due at the recent Assizes at Nenagh 
on the 5th and 6th instants, when, as 
usual, cheques for payment should be 
issued ; whether these contractors, num- 
bering over 500, mostly poor men, 
are yet unpaid; whether many of them 
reside at a distance of 20 miles from 
Nenagh, where they have had to come 
applying for their money ; and, whether 
complaints have reached him that this 
is owing to the neglect of ‘‘ the Olerk of 
the Crown ard Peace” in not signing 
the cheques duly certified for; and, if 
so, whether he will lave instructions 
issued to that official to have the pay- 
ments made without further delay ? 

Tus PARLAAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krya-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The Olerk of the Crown and Peace 
reports that a few days must necessarily 
elapse after the Assizes are over before 
wo can be made to contractors. 

hen the presentments are fiated by the 
Judge of Assize, the Secretary to the 
Grand Jury has to prepare a draft in 
favour of each contractor, which is then 
submitted to the Olerk of the Crown and 
Peace, who has to examine it carefully 
with the original presentment before he 
countersigns it. The presentments are 
very numerous, and necessarily require 
some days for examination. He does 
not believe there is a single contractor 
still unpaid. In the case of those who 
came to him, even before the Assizes 
had closed, anc represented that they 
lived at a distance, he at once, at great 
personal inconvenience, examined and 
countersigned the drafts; and the next 
day, before leaving to attend the Clonmel 
Assizes, he signed as many drafts as 
were then ready. He, however, cannot 
undertake in future to have all the 
drafts ready until about one week after 
the Assizes are over, which appears to 
be also the practice in other counties ; 
and of this the contractors have been 
already fully informed. ° 
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Mr. P. J. O’BRIEN asked the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, is it not the 
invariable practice that payment should 
be made before the expiration of As- 
sizes; and, also, whether, under any 
circumstances, compensation will ba 
made to those poor men for their loss of 
time and the expense that they have 
incurred in journeying several times 
to and from the Assize Court, sometimes 
a distance of more than 20 miles? 

Corons:. KING-HARMAN: So far 
as I can understand, an irregular and 
objectionable practice has prevailed in 
the North Riding of Tipperary—that of 
contractors coming and asking for pay- 
ment even before the presentments have 
been fiated. That appears to be a very 
irregular proceeding, and the present 
Olerk of the Crown has very properly 
laid down another rule. 

Mx. P. J. O'BRIEN : The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has not answered 
the Question. I asked him, does he 
say that it was not the invariable prac- 
tice to have the payments made before- 
hand ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I should 
say it was not. I do not think it pos- 
sible it could have been. What I am 
informed is that that practice had pre- 
vailed. I suppose it began by obliging 
one or two contractors, and then came 
to be an abuse and could not be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
would ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, whether it is not a fact that 


the fiating of these presentments is not | P 


the first duty that a Judge performs at 
the Assize ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: Yes, Sir. 
These presentments are passed by the 
Grand Jury and then fiated by the 
learned Judge. But they have then to 
go through the hands of the Secretary 
to the Grand Jury, who has other mul- 
tifarious duties to attend to, and they 
are then carefully revised and gone 
through by the Clerk of the Crown. As 
I have already explained, it is mani- 
festly impossible to have all these duties 
performed in a short time. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—SMALL HOLDERS. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any 
information will be circulated by the 
Post Office to the holders of small 
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amounts of Government Securities with 
reference to the conversion ; and, whether 
instructions have been given to secure 
the full and effective publication of this 
information, by notices exhibited at the 
Post Offices and otherwise ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
Memorandum giving full information 
cn the subject has been printed by my 
direction, and this will be exhibited at 
all Post Offices, and copies will be sup- 
plied to Postmasters, &c., for distribu- 
tion. 


CHINA (INLAND NAVIGATION)—THE 
YANGTSZE KIANG. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) (for Sir Rricuarp 
Tzempte) (Worcester, Evesham) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can state the latest 
result of the communications between 
the British Representatives and the 
Chinese Authorities on the Yangtsze 
Kiang regarding the upward passage of 
the British steamer now lying near the 
rapids of that River? 

nz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The latest information 
received on this subject from Her 
Majesty’s Minister in China is dated the 
19th instant, to the effect that in the 
early part of last month the Yamen had 
caused a Proclamation to be issued by 
the Authorities at Tchang, warning the 
ublic that a steamer would start on the 
Samer to Ching King, on the Upper 
angtsze River; that the steamer had 
a right to do so; that native interests 
would not suffer thereby ; and that any 
attempt at interference would be severely 
punished. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR “ FAIR RENTS.” 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the list of fair rent cases to be 
heard at Banbridge on the 4th of April 
next does not include any of the applica- 
tions made immediately before the Ist 
of November last by tenants on the 
estates of Baron Trevor and the othor 
“5 x landed proprietors in the County 
of Down; whether he can state why, 
contrary to precedent, the Banbridge 
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list includes a large number of applica- 
tions from Downpatrick Union, and 
why no special list was published for 
Downpatrick; and, if he can say at 
what dates sittings of a Sub-Commission 
will be held to hear the fair rent ap- 
plications of the leaseholders and pre- 
sent tenants from the Unions of Ban- 
bridge and Downpatrick who are en- 
titled to the benefit of the reduction in 
respect of the half-year’s rent due at 
1st November last ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners are at 
present on Circuit in the County Clare, 
and they are unable to furnish the re- 
quired information until Saturday next. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
—THE TENANTS OF THE MARQUESS 
OF LONDONDERRY, CO. DOWN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the two Circulars 
recently sent to the County Down tenants 
of the Lord Lieutenant, signed by His 
Excellency’s land agent, Mr. Brownlow, 
in which the Marquess of Londonderry 
holds out strong inducements to the 
tenants to purchase their holdings, and 
declares his inability to continue to give 
to his tenants the reduction— 

“ Which he has granted the last two years, 
and by giving which he has received absolutely 
nothing from his own property ;” 
whether he is aware that owing to 
charges on the Londonderry estates 
created by the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, and not on account of any de- 
fault on the part of the tenants, or by 
reason of any benefits given to them by 
the landlord, this inability to accept a 
reduced rent arises; and, whether, con- 
sidering that according to present 
arrangements none of the fair rent 
applications made by the tenants of the 

arquess of Londonderry are to be 
listed for hearing at the first sitting of 
the County Down Sub-Commission at 
Newtownards in May next, and consider- 
ing that nearly 4,000 applications from 
County Down still remain unheard, he 
will now take steps to have an addi- 
tional Sub-Commission appointed for 
that county ? 


Mr. M' Cartan 
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Law. 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: My attention has been called to 
the Circulars in question through the 
hon. Member who puts this Question 
sending them to me. I have no know- 
ledge as to whether the inability to 
t a reduced rent arises from charges 
on the estate created by the late owner 
or otherwise. As has been stated, the 
Government are anxiously considering 
the steps to be taken to deal with the 
arrears of business in the Land OCom- 
mission. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CONVICTION OF 
JOHN RUSSELL AT BIRMINGHAM 
ASSIZES. 


Sr JOHN COMMERELL (South- 
rants) Ma the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the report of the 
trial at Birmingham Assizes of John 
Russell, aged 60, alias Cooper and 
‘‘ Australian Jemmy,’’ who was sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ penal servitude for 
burglariously entering the house of Dr. 
Robins, surgeon, Grantham Road, Bir- 
mingham, when Mr. Justice Smith, in 
passing sentence, said the prisoner had 
been twice sentenced to transportation 
for life, and also to 10 years’ penal servi- 
tude for burglary with violence; and, 
since after two life sentences he has been 
set at liberty, when under the present 
system this offender will be again at 


large? 

Tare SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
convict’s career is remarkable. In 1850 
he was sentenced to transportation for 
life for burglary. This sentence was 
reduced to one of 10 years by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1853, at the end of which 
time he was pardoned. It 1861 he was 
again sentenced to transportation for 
life for wounding with intent; but he 
seems to have escaped from Australia 
by some means or other, for in 1875 he 
was sentenced in this country to 10 
years’ penal servitude for sacrilege. He 
served the whole of this sentence, and 
he is now again under a sentence of 15 

ears. In the ordinary course, if he 

haves well, he will be due for release in 
11 years five months, unless, possibly, the 
life sentence were to be enforced. 
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INLAND REVENUE—EXCISE LICENCES 
—THE EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Excise Authorities are aware that 
wines, spirits, and beer are nightly sold 
by retail at the Empire Theatre, Lei- 
cester Square, London, no magistrates’ 
licence having been granted for the sale 
of excisable articles upon such premises; 
why the persons concerned in such sales 
have not been proceeded against by the 
Excise Authorities; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Authorities to insti- 
tute proceedings ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue are aware that 
intoxicating liquors are sold by retail at 
the Empire Theatre. After the theatre 
had been licensed by the Justices as a 
place of public entertainment, an appli- 
cation was made to the Commissioners to 
issue an Excise licence for the sale of 
liquors there under Section 7 of the Act 
5&6 Will. IV. c. 39; but the Commis- 
sioners were advised that since the pass- 
ing of the Licensing Act of 187%, they 
had ceased to have the power to issue a 
licence in England under that section 
for any place except a theatre. The 
point, however, is not free from doubt; 
and a Rule Nis for a mandamus to com- 
pel the Commissioners to issue the liceuce 
was granted by the Court of Quecz’s 
Bench on the 13th of December last. 
Upon service of this Rule the Coummis- 
sioners felt they were not justified in 
objecting to the sale of liquors, or in 
taking any steps which might have the 
effect of postponing the opening of the 
house, and throwing a large number of 
persons out of employment. They, 
therefore, accepted a deposit of the 
amount of duty which would be payable 
on the licence, pending the argument of 
the Rule. It is expected that the Rule 
will come on for argument in the course 
of next month. 

Dr. CLARK asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that last 
year an application was made to the 
magistrates for a licence, which was re- 
fused, and that power was only given to 
the Commissioners to grant a special 


licence of three Gays, and that those 
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three days had been going on ever since 
Christmas of last year ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Commissioners 
have not granted a licence, but a Rule 
isi for a mandamus to compel them to 
do so has been ted; and it is in 
consequence of that that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors at the theatre has 
been permitted. If the Commissioners 
are held to have been right in refusing 
the licence, of course the sale will be 


stopped. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—REDEMPIION OF UNCONVERTED 
STOCKS. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE {Preknery 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in order that holders of Con- 
sols and Reduced Stock may know ex- 
actly what is the alternative to immediate 
conversion of their Stocks into new Stock, 
he will state whether a year’s notice will 
be given immediately after the 11th May 
of the redemption of all or any uncon- 
verted Stocks; and, if not, when it will 
be given ; and, is another Act of Parlia- 
ment necessary to enable the notice to be 
given, or to redeem the Stocks not now 
converted ; and, if so, whether he pro- 
poses to introduce the Bill during this 
Session ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I am unable to state 
at present when or where this notice 
will be given. I shall not be able to 
make such a statement until the result 
of the conversion of the New Threes is 
practically known and decided. An- 
other Act of Parliament is not necessary 
to give the notice, but a Resolution of 
the House would be necessary; and I 
hope, within a short time, to be able to 
state whether I shall propose to the 
House to pass that Resolution or 
not. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether any 
Act of Parliament is necessary to re- 
deem the Stock. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: A Resolution of 
notice for paying off the Stock by instal- 
ments is sufficient for the purpose ; but 
if larger measures were proposed, it 
might to necessary to pass an Act of 
Parliament to direct the mode and man- 
~~ in which the payment should be 
made. 
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Scotland— Crofters and 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE COUNTY COUN. 


CILS. 


Sm JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he could lay upon the Table before the 
Easter Recess a Paper showing the pro- 
bable number of members of the 
County Councils for each of the coun- 
ties ‘in England and Wales under the 
new Local Government Bill ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrounre) 
age Hamlets, St. George’s): No, 

ir; it will be impossible for us to lay 
this on the Table before Easter. It is 
a matter which necessitates much in- 
vestigation. I will, however, undertake 
to lay it on the Table before the Bill 
leaves Committee. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE EDEN- 
DERRY UNION. 


Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When he can 
arrange for the Land Commissioners to 
hear the large number of eases in the 
Edenderry Union, and so relieve the 
tenants from the hardships of further 
delay ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: A Sub-Commission will sit next 
month for that portion of the Eden- 
derry Union which is in the Oounty 
Meath. No sitting has yet been fixed 
for the other portions of the Union. 

Dr. FOX: Is the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman aware that nearly four 
years have elapsed since a sitting has 
been held in the King’s County Divi- 
sion, or know that there are several 
hundred cases to be disposed of? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: If the 
hon. Gentleman will put a Notice on 
the Paper I will make inquiries. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
This is a matter of very great importance. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has stated several times that the Go- 
vernment were giving their most anxious 
consideration to this vital question. 
| * Order, order! ”’] If necessary, I will 
move the adjournment of the House, 
in order to call attention to the ques- 
tion as a matter of urgent public im- 
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portance. I wish to ask the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman if he can give 
us any idea, as it is four years since the 
Sub-Commissioners sat in Kdenderry 
Union, when his anxious consideration 
and the anxious consideration of the 
Government is supposed to begin, and 
when it is likely to come to a con- 
clusion ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I should 
be exceedingly surprised if I discovered 
that it was four years, or anything ap- 
proaching four years, since the Sub- 
Commissioners sat in the King’s 
County Division of the Edenderry 
Union. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
It is now four weeks ago since the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman told me 
that the Government were anxiously 
eonsidering whether they should in- 
crease the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners. I wish to know whether the 
Government are not only going to take 
the question into consideration, but are 
going to keep it there ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, as the 
Head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for an answer in reference to this im- 
portant question, the delay in reference 
to which, he must be aware, is causing a 
number of tenants to be turned into care- 
takers. When will Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment be able to appoint a sufficient 
number of Sub-Commissioners to deal 
with the glut of Land Commissioners’ 
work which now prevails in Ireland ? 

Tas FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suctn) (Strand, Westminster): This 
ma.ter has received, and is receiving, 
the very serious consideration of the 
Government, who are desirous of deal- 
ing with the question at the earliest 
possible moment. But it is one which 
requires very careful consideration. [An 
hon. Memper: Ten years.| Having 
regard to the fact that the Land Oom- 
mission itself is on the point of ex- 
piring, there will be no delay whatever 
in dealing with the matter. 


SCOTLAND — CROFTERS AND COTTARS 
IN ELGIN, &c. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Will the Go- 
vernment agree to a Return of the 
number of fters and Cottars in the 
Counties of Elgin, Nairn, Banff, Aber- 
deen, Perth, and Stirling ? 
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Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): As I have re- 
peatedly stated in this House, the ex- 
pressions “‘crofter” and ‘‘cottar” do 
not convey the same meaning in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. Such a Return 
as the hon. Member proposes would, 
therefore, be misleading. Besides, there 
is no machinery for taking such a Re- 
turn, and the Government, therefore, 
cannot assent to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether the 
words did not convey the same meaning 
in the Counties of Elgin and Nairn, 
Banff and Aberdeen. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he could not name the counties; but it 
was undoubtedly the case that the words 
had not the same meaning in all the 
counties referred to in the Question. 


IRELAND—THE ENGLISH DEPUTA- 
TION. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that an English deputa- 
tion who recently visited Ireland were 
watched and followed from place to 
place by policemen and detectives ; if 
so, whether such a course was taken at 
the request of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; whether any Reports were made 
to the Government; and, whether such 
Reports. will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: If the hon. Member is so good as 
to mention the English deputation to 
which he refers, I shall be glad to give 
him the information. 


ORDER (METROPOLIS)—THE SPECIAL 
CONSTALLES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he will 
state the total cost incurred in conse- 
quence of the recent swearing-in of 
special constables within the Metro- 
politan District; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table an account of the 
items of expenditure ? 

Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 


Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) in reply, 
said, the to trae. 


cost incurred was a 
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tion over £1,500, of which £1,033 odd 
were for truncheonsand and some- 
what under £100 for rent and lighting 
of offices, and miscellaneous expenses 
made up the balance. og era not fe yes 
any useful purpose wou served by 
laying the accounts on the Table. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DELAYS IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON COURT. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a Petition, re- 
cently presented to the Lord Chancellor, 
in reference to delays in the conduct of 
business in the City of London Court ; 
and, whether he is able to say whether 
the Government intend to take any 
action in the matter? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight): 
My attention has been called to the 
Petition referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member. It is certainly 
signed by gentlemen who have great 
experience with reference to business in 
the City of London Court. The matter 
is under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor, and I will see that the at- 
tention of the City Authorities is also 


called to the Petition. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS — MEMBERS’ 
PLACES. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the inconvenience at 

resent existing with regard to Mem- 
ee serving on Select Committees who 
wish to secure places in the Fouse; 
and, whether he will give facilities for 
the discussion of the new Rule of Pro- 
cedure on that subject standing in the 
name of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hereford (Sir Joseph Bailey), and 
the Amendment thereto by the hon. 
Member for North Essex. 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster) (in reply) 
said, he was aware that hon. Gentlemen 
serving on Select Committees were ex- 
poseg to considerable inconvenience in 
regard to the seats they desired to 
occupy in the House. He thought the 
question was one which deserved con- 
sideration. He hoped the Motion ofthe 
hon. Member for Hereford would be 
reached in time. Any assistance he 
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could give in the solution of the diffi- 
culty would be heartily given. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there is any general official ob- 
jection, pending the decision of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Service Depart- 
ments, to any Civil Servant in this coun- 
try being a member of the “Irish 
National League of Great Britain ;” 
and, whether the question is left by the 
Treasury to be separately decided by 
the Heads of the several Departments ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sar) (Strand, Westminster) : No cir- 
cumstances have as yet come to my 
knowledge which would require special 
Regulations to be issued as to Civil 
Servants joining the National League 
of Great Britain. As I have before 
stated, much must be left to the discre- 
tion of Civil Servants themselves; and, 
while we strongly deprecate overt acts 
indicating violent partizanship, we are 
unwilling to attempt too vigorously to 
define the precise limits within which the 
ert opinion of Civil servants may 

egitimately find expression. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
say specifically whether it was left to the 
discretion of the Heads of different De- 
— to decide whether A might 

elong to the Primrose League and that 
B could not belong to the National 
League of Great Britain ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
that any such authority exists with the 
Heads of Departments as that which is 
suggested by the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
as he had not been able to obtain a clear 
idea of the answer given by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman another Ques- 
tion. It was this— whether those Mem- 
bers of the Civil Service of Great 
Britain, many in number, who belonged 
to the National League, were by so 
belonging infringing any Rule which 
exists in the Civil Service generally; 
and, whether they are to look to the 
Treasury for legality for their position, 
or look to the Heads of their several 
Departments ? 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sorry 
he could not add anything to the answer 
given to the hon. Member. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AOTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I wish to ask the 
Yirst Lord of the Treasury a Question 
of which I have not given him Notice, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to initiate legislation 
to out the Resolution on the sub- 
ject of Irish Arrears passed by this 

ouse yesterday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) Strand, Westminster): No. 
There is no present intention on the 
part of the Government to do so. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—APPOINTMENT OF AN AD- 
DITIONAL JUDGE, 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Paddington, 8.) : I wish to ask the First 

rd of the Treasury, with reference to 
an Order which stands in his name for 
the appointment of an additional Judge 
to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to deal with 
it to-night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssarn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes; 
unless there is a strong objection to its 
being proceeded with. It was repre- 
sented that there was urgent necessity 
for additional strength. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Am I wrong in supposing that this is 
the first notice which the House has had 
of the intention of the Government in 
the matter? The House, up to the pre- 
sent time, has had no information as to 
the intention of the Government to ap- 
point an additional Judge, imposing a 
further burden of £5,000 a-year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that the 
Notice was put on the Paper on Tuesday 
last. Undoubtedly, there would be an 
additional charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman wish the 
House to decide absolutely to-night as 
to this additional appointment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated that I 
would not press the matter if there was 
any strong objection. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS—THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY. 

In reply to Mr. Firtn (Dundee), 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 

Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 

5 pase wag that the Royal Commission 

of Inquiry with reference to the Metro- 

politan of Works would retro- 
spectively include everything from the 
foundation of the Board. 


MR. DILLON AND SIR MICHAEL HICKS- 
BEACH—PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Bristol a Question in refer- 
ence to a speech which he is reported to 
have made in the East of London last 
night. He is reported to have used these 
words— 

‘*Our opponents may be loyal subjects of the 
Queen, but it is difficult for us to understand 
how that loyalty is compatibie with intimate 
arsociation with men who—as I myself heard 
the other night in the House of Commons— 
make it a grievance that Her Majesty’s soldiers 
should ile a tedious march by singing ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ ”’ 

I wish, in the first place, to ask whether 
that is a correct report of his speech ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tas BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Bzacn) 
(Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir. 

Mr. DILUON: Under those cireum- 
stances, I must claim the right to ad- 
dress a personal explanation to the 
House, as I presume the charge is 
levelled against myself. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH as- 
sented. 

Mr. DILLON: I regret to be obliged, 
Sir, to say that I consider it to be a 
very gross misrepresentation. I wish 
to direct the attention of the House to 
what the nature of the charge is. It is 

rfectly specific. It charges me with 

aving made it a matter of grievance 
that the soldiers of the Queen should 
beguile a tedious march by singing 
**God save the Queen.”” What are the 


circumstances of which I complain? To 
begin with, there was no tedious march. 
The soldiers of the Queen were brought 
into Ennis on the occasion of a Nation- 
alist demonstration of a very advanced 
character. Into the merits of the de- 
monstration it is not necessary for me to 
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enter. They were brought to the town 
for the purpose of maintaining the peace 
of the town if the peace was disturbed ; 
and as usual, upon such occasions, they 
were confined to the barracks while the 
demonstration was going on. I now 
come to what I complain of. The sol- 
diers, instead of being confined to the 
barrack until the crowds had dispersed 
after the demonstration was over (as is 
usual on occasions of the kind) were 
marched out of the barracks while the 
streets were thronged by thovsands of 
ns who were returning from the 
Tenenbition, They were marched 
against these thronging thousands, at 
the imminent danger of a collision; and 
while the marching was going on they 
sang ‘‘ God save the Queen ” and “ Rule 
Britannia,” and they were headed by 
the Resident Magistrate, who might 
have to sit on the Bench as Judge after- 
wards, who is I am informed, specially 
appointed to sit and adjudicate in the 
district. I leave it to this House, and 
think it is eminently a case for per- 
sonal explanation, as to whether it is 
right for a tight hon. Gentleman to so 
outrageously misrepresent the action of 
a fellow Member of this House for 
political purposes, and I shall merely 
conclude by placing the two statements 
side by side. The statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bristol is that I complained of Her 
Majesty’s soldiers beguiling a weary 
march by singing ‘‘God save the 
Queen.” Well, I complain of four or 
five things, which I shall now repeat— 
There was no weary march in the ques- 
tion at all. I complain of the soldiers 
being turned out of the barracks before 
the crowd had left the town, which they 
were doing peaceably. I complain of 
those soldiers being marched through 
an excited crowd when there .vas not a 
shadow of disturbance, and when they 
ought to have been kept in barracks; 
and I complain of their singing songs on 
that march, a course which was never 
pursued by soldiers in that district be- 
fore, although they have been fre- 
quently brought in for a similar pur- 
pose; and, finally, I complain that a 
man who might be, if any riot occurred, 
sitting on the Bench, returning at the 
head of those eK ms ee face of i 
ple, singing ‘“ Rule Britannia. t 
age a ps ae of whether it is a right 
or wrong. The question is whether the 
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right hon. Gentleman stated what was 
true or not; and I have now told you 
what I complained of, and I leave it to 
the House to judge whether or not 
that was a fair and honest representa- 


tion. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will simply say that the hon. Member 
has not had the courtesy to give me 
private Notice of his intention to bring 
this matter forward, and therefore I 
have not been able to refer to the an- 
swer given by my right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel King-Harman) to the 
Question asked by the hon. Member the 
other night. I am, like the hon. Mem- 
ber, quite content to leave the matter to 
the judgment of the House—who know 
what the Question and Answer were. It 
is my impression that the effect of the 
Question and Answer is precisely what I 
represented. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
SALARIES OF DIVISIONAL MAGIS- 
TRATES—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, To inform 
the House when the Government pro- 
posed to introduce the Bill to legalize 
the payment of salaries to Divisional 
Magistrates in Ireland ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It will 
depend very much on the course of Public 
Business; but I hope the Bill will be 
brought in shortly. 


ORDERS OF THER DAY. 
a Sa 
NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson.) 


[pint 164.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read ( Queen’s 
Consent, and Prince of Wales’ Consent 
as Duke of Cornwall, signified). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now re the 
third time.”—(Jfr. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton) said, that his 
attention had been called that morning 
to the provision contained in Clause 5 
as to the difficulty which would arise 


owing to the shortness of time allowed 
Mr. Dillon 
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to trustees under the Bill for procuring 
the assent of their cestus gue trusts. It 
must be remembered that trustees were 
under the necessity of procuring the 
assent of all ns interested in the 
trust fund, and a great number of them 
might, at this season of the year, be in 
different parts of the world, so that their 
assent could not be procured in the course 
of afew days. Then, again, when the 
assent of the Judge was required before 
a trustee could act, the difficulty was al- 
most ter. He assumed that it was 
intended to obtain the Royal Assent to 
the Bill on Tuesday next. He would 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that on the same day the Courts would 
rise for the.Easter Vacation, and not sit 
again till the 12th of April. In many 
cases, he apprehended that the Vacation 
Judge aan hardly be the proper per- 
son to consider applications of this kind. 
Where the estate was being administered 
in the Court of Chancery, he apprehended 
that it would be necessary to apply to 
the Judge to whose Court the particular 
estate was attached. There was no 
chance of the application being made 
before the Ist of April, and if all these 
cases were to be left to the Vacation 
Judge, it was simply impossible for him 
to consider the numerous cases that 
would be brought before him. Under 
those circumstances, and expressing his 
regret that he had not been able to 
direct attenticn to the point earlier, he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be able, if not in that 
House, in “another place” to grant 
some extension of time within which 
trustees might signify their assent to 
the scheme, or failing to do so, be bound 
by the provisions of the Act. The 
question was one of vital importance to 
trustees generally, and for their sake he 
thought there ought to be some exten- 
- of time before this provision became 
aw. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he rose to move the re-committal 
of the Bill, with a view to insert the 
following new Clause relating to the re- 
investment of trust funds :— 

‘* Any trust funds now invested in New Three 
Pounds per Cent Stock, Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Cent Stock, or Reduced Three 
Pounds per Cent Stock may, instead of being 
converted under this Act, unless it is specially 
prohibited by the constitution or terms of the 
trust, be reinvested by the trustees thereof in 
the purchase of— 
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“(1.) Debenture stock of Railwa ie 
in Great Britain of 
Z neordeg ney . 

po Pen stock, the iidesd on © ich 





is not conti on the profits of the year 
of such way Companies in 
Britain as have paid a dividend on their 


ordinary stock for ten years immediatel 
preceding the date of investment; 4 
** (3.) Stock or annuities issued by any Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Great Britain, which 
annuities or the interest or dividend upon 
which stock are secured upon rates or taxes 
levied by such Municipal tion 
under the authority of any Act of Parlia- 


ment ; 

“(4.) Stocks or other public funds of the go- 
vernment of any colony of the United 
Kingdom approved by the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, and also 
bonds or documents of debt of any such 
government approved as aforesaid, pro- 
vided such stocks, bonds, or others are not 
payable to bearer.” 

He wished to call the attention of the 
House shortly to a somewhat important 
point in regard to which he asked to 
extend the power of investment. Only 
yesterday the Government had assented 
to an extension in this direction by pro- 
viding that trust funds might be invested 
as certain funds under the control of the 
Court of Chancery were allowed to be 
invested. There was a general feeling 
that a further privilege should be ex- 
tended to trust funds dealt with by the 
Bill. He, therefore, asked the House 
to re-commit the Bill for the purpose of 
introducing a clause extending the 
power of investment to the Debenture 
Stock of Railway OCo.apanies in Great 
Britain incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which had paid a dividend on 
their ordinary Stock for 10 years imme- 
diately preveding the date of invest- 
ment; upon the Stock or annuities 
issued by municipal corporations and 
colonial Stocks or other public funds 
Pgcttn by the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice. He would 
point out that the concession made yes- 
terday was really a very small exten- 
sion. The Court of Chancery allowed 
trustees to invest, besides the ordinary 
Three per Cent Government Stock, in 
India Four per Cents, in Metropolitan 
Board of Works Stocks, and on mort- 


gage on real securities. With regard 
to real securities, the extension of the 
power of trustees in regard to invest- 
ment was very trifling, because, in 
consequence of the depression in the 
value of land, no trustee was likely 
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to invest funds under his control in 
real property. Therefore real securities 
must be put aside as an investment. 
Then, with regard to India Four per 
Cents he believed there was a sum of 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 in which 
trustees could invest. He now asked 


the House to accept his proposition, 
because a precedent had Be ats been 
established for it some years ago. What 
he asked the Government to do in this 
case was already the law in Scotland in 
reference to trust funds. In the year 
1884, an Act was passed ove for 
the investment of trust funds in Scotland 
which gave to trustees in Scotland the 
identical power for which he now asked. 
He did not think the House would say 
the Scotch people were not prudent in 
the matter of investment, and if they 
were contented to have a power of this 
kind, and to use it constantly, it was 
quite evident that it had been found to 
work effectually. Therefore, there 
would be no danger in introducing the 
same provision with regard to trust 
funds in this country. All that he 
asked was that the power already given 
to trustees should be extended to other 
classes of security—such as Preference 
and Debenture Stocks of Railway Com- 

anies. The right hon. Gentleman the 

hancellor of the a mane tps referred 
to them in introducing the Bill as having 
increased very much in value, and no one 
could doubt that they were a first-class 
security. He only asked that such Pre- 
ferential Stocks should be available as 
had paid a dividend on their Ordinary 
Stock for 10 years preceding the date of 
investment. In the first place, he asked 
for the inclusion of the Oorporation 
Stocks of the various muwuicipal towns 
in the Kingdom. He thought it would 
be conceded that these were as safe 
an investment as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works Stock. That was an 
investment already approved of by 
the Court of Chancery. He would ask 
the House how it could be said that 
the Corporation Stocks of the various 
towns of the country and the equally 
valuable Stock created by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were not ample 
security for the investment of trust 
funds ? Everybody knew that the Oor- 
poration Stocks of such towns as Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester 
were a most valuable security, and 
he asked why the principle which had 
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already been ado in regard to the 
Metropolitan Becket Works should not 
be extended to the Stocks of these vari- 
ous Corporations ? In the next place, he 
roposed colonial securities as another 
oat of investment which had operated 
well in Scotland. Trustees at present 
might invest in one branch of Colonial 
Stock—namely, the India Four per 
Cents, and he failed to see why they 
should not be able to invest in the New 
South Wales Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents, as well as in the India Four per 
Cents. Nevertheless, trustees were per- 
mitted to invest trust funds in Indian 
Stock, while they were not permitted to 
invest in the Stock of New South Wales 
and other Colonies. The clause he had 
drawn up contained a provision that the 
Court of Chancery should make an order 
as to which of the Colonial Stocks trust 
funds might be invested in. He thought 
the proposal was a very reasonable one, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would thoroughly understand 
that he had no desire to interfere with 
the success of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s scheme, nor did he believe that his 
present proposal would militate in any 
way against it. He did notthink that it 
would affect the financial scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman in any degree 
whatever; but inasmuch asthe scheme 
would have the effect of necessarily cut- 
ting down small incomes, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to open the door 
to other securities, by means of which 
trustees would be enabled to get a divi- 
dend equivalent to 3 per cent. If that 
were not done, and it was not suggested 
that they would affect the success of the 
financial scheme, the impression would 
get abroad that the object of the Chan- 
cellor of thu Exchequer we: to convert the 
Government Stocks into Consols, and to 
compel trustees to invest in thom. 
Under these circumstances, he asked the 
House to allow the Billto be re-committed 
for the purpose of introducing the clause 
of which he had given Notice. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘now read the third time,” and 
add the words “‘ re-committed in respect 
of a New Clause.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


National Debt 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


CHEQUER (Mr.Goscuen)( St.George’s, 
Mr. Anderson 
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Hanover Square) said, he regretted that 
the Government could not accept the 
Eropeen! of the hon. and learned 

ember. It appeared to him that the 
hon. and learned Member desired to 
substitute, for the Oonsols in which 
parents and testators had desired to in- 
vest, 8. variety of other securities, al- 
though it was the evident intention of 
such testators to bind up their money 
tightly in Government securities and 
not allow them to be invested either 
in Colonial Bonds, or any other 
securities. The Government had gone 
as far as it could by providing 
yesterday that a certain limited amount 
of Stock sanctioned by the Court of 
Chancery might take the place of Con- 
sols, and every person who chose could, 
by re-investment in those funds, get 3 
per cent, because the Stocks in question 
would give them 3 per cent. But the 
hon. and learned Member went beyond 
that,and proposed toinclude Stocks which 
gave more than 3 per cent, and also 
gave power to Trustees to choose their 
investments. Whether that was a right 
or wrong principle, it ought to be looked 
at apart from the present Bill; and the 
question whether the investments 
authorized by the Court of Chancery 
ought to be widened or not could not come 
within the scope of that measure. He 
would illustrate that point. The hon. 
and learned Member seemed to suggest 
that the Court of Chancery should deter- 
mine what kind of Colonial Stock might 
be bought in place of Preference Stock. 
He could hardly imagine the Court of 
Ohancery sitting down to inquire into 
the condition of the Colonies in ord sr to 
decide which of the Oolonial t.ocks 
should be sanctioned and which should 
not. There would probably be a jealousy 
on the part of the Colonies that were 
left out. Again, there were such cases 
as extravagart Colonies piling up debt 
very fast; and he did not think that the 
House would desire to substitute any 
cases where the testator or the parent 
deliberately wished to leave tied up in 
Government securities investments of 
the class included in the proposals of the 
hon. and learned Member. The Govern- 
ment had gone as far as they thought 
the case allowed. They had admitted 
such securities as had been sanctioned 
hitherto; but they could not, by an in- 
cidental clause in the Bill, re-open or 
sanction a principle of far wider applica- 
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tion—namely, that of putting Colonial 


_ National Debt 
aud other Stocks precisely in the same 

ition as the Stocks of this country. 
Tn 1 reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), he 
thought the hov. Member had not 
noticed Sub-section 3 of Clause 9, 
which provided that investment in 
various Stocks sanctioned by the Court 
of Chancery should not be deemed a 
change of investment. He would engage 
himself as far as this—in mee | excep- 
tional case where there was a difficulty 
in obtaining the sanction of all the 
Trustees, no attempt would be made to 
take any advantage of any delay, official 
or otherwise, on the part of any owner 
so as to exclude him from the benefits 
of the Act. The Bill, however, had been 
yaried, and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that his objection had 
disappeared. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) said, he could not understand 
why the Government declined to accept 
the suggestion that securities sanctioned 
by the Court of Chancery should be 
available for the investment of Trust 
Funds. He felt the force of the criticism 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the pro- 
position to invest in a variety of securi- 
ties ; and perhaps it would not be right 
to allow a Trustee to select the kind of 
security in which he wouldinvest. But 
he was not asking the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to do anything of a ppeatte: 
tive or experimental nature ; but to 
follow legislation which had already 
been sanctioned by the House. He 
failed to see why the Government could 
not, consistently with what they did 
yesterday, extend slightly the clause of 
the hon. Member for North Norfolk 
(Mr. Cozens-Hardy). Whenthe Setiled 
Lands Act was passed in 1882 a course 
was taken which he thought might with 
justice be followed now, seeing that it 
affected the matter they were now dis- 
cussing. It was determined by that Act 
that on land being sold the money 
might be invested on Government secu- 
rities, or on other securities which the 
Act described. By that Act the Legis- 
lature allowed the money of a testator 


to be invested in land, and set forth | large 


what was to be done with the profits 
derived from such land. Among the 
securities sanctioned was the purchase 
of the Stock of any Railway Company 
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which Lad for 10 years before the date 
of investment paid a dividend on its 
ordinary stock and shares. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Anderson) asked 
the Eouse to continue in this instance 
what was, in reality, a perfectly safe 
piece of legislation ; and the reason they 
were asked to do so was that the atep 
taken by the Government would not 
secure 3 per cent from investments in 
Consols. He would remind the Govern- 
ment that thoy were not really asked to 
interfere with any principle beyond that 
which was interfered with yesterday. 
They were only asked to exténd the 
clause, so as to enable the interest upca 
invested Trust Funds to be increased from 
23 to 3 per cent, but no investment would 
be allowed to take place except with tho 
sanction of the Court of Chancery. The 
Debenture Stock of a Railway Company 
which had paid dividends on their ordi- 
nary Stock and shares for 10 years must 
be a safe investment. He did not ap- 
proach the question in any spirit of 
hostility towards the Government; nor 
did he know whether it would be better 
to make an appeal to the Government in 
*‘ another place,” or to take the matter 
in hand now. He would advise his hon. 
and learned Friend not to press the Go- 
vernment now; but to give them an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 
But if that course was not taken, and the 
Motion was pressed to a Division, he 
should certainly support his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. W. BECKETT (Nottingham- 
shire, Bassetlaw) said, that, for his own 

art, he quite agreed with the order em- 
Bodied in the words of the Amendment ; 
but he did not agree with the words of 
the Preamble— 

“ Unless it is specially prohibited by the 
constitution or terms of the trust.” 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer would accept the suggestion made 
trom the Benches opposite. He had 
received a considerable number of letters 
from variou\ persons occupying the 
position of Trustees who complained of 
the limited range of investments; and 
he thought it was expedient that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should en- 
the powers of investment under 
the sanction of the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that it was only 
by the indulgence of the House that he 
could speak again. "Ie would earnestly 
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entreat the House to pause before ac- 
cepting the principle laid down by his 
right hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Sir Henry James). The House must 


not only look at the narrow point, im- 
portant as it was, of raising the income 


of a certain special class. [Sir Hanry 
James: Maintaining.|] It meant rais- 
ing the income from the amount which 
would be derived from Consols. There 
was a much greater principle involved. 
The suggestion and the Amendment 
came to this—that new investments and 
other securities, such as Railway Deben- 
tures, were to be placed on the same 
footing as Government Stock. A pre- 
cedent had been quoted to show that the 
concession had already been made, and 
that railway securities were looked upon 
as being as sound as land. This was 
not a question which could be dealt with 
in a hurry, involving, as it did, the estab- 
lishment of the principle that Govern- 
ment securities were to be displaced 
from the position which they had held 
hitherto, of being confined to a small 
select number of securities sanctioned 
by the Court of Chancery, and that a 
much broader range should be given to 
investments. The proposal, if adopted, 
would really strike a blow on what he 
might call the credit of the State. He 
would not say it was a matter that ought 
not to be allowed; but he thought it 
ought not to be done until it had received 
the fullest consideration. He suggested 
that the question should be raised upon 
Lord Herschell’s Bill with regard to the 
peor of trustees. When that Bill came 

efore the House the matter might be 
thoroughly discussed ; but it could not 
be conveniently dealt with on the present 
occasion. What he wished to press upon 
the House was that in attempting to deal 
with a certain limited number of cases 
they were really introducing a new prin- 
ciple into the finances of the State, which 
might be fraught with considerable 
danger. He was sure that his right 
hon. Friend opposite would be aware of 
the force of this objection ; because when 
once they admitted a security, and the 
security was found to be unsatisfactory, 
it would be extremely difficult to go 
back. He had been treated with such 
singular courtesy and consideration 
during the whole of the debates on 
this Bill, and he had found such a spirit 
of co-operation in all parts of the House, 
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a t of difference with any hon. or 
right hon. Gentleman; but acting as 
guardian of the public purse, he could 
not depart from the principle to which 
he attached so much force. : 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the reason given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
resisting the Amendment was that it was 
undesirable to raise such a broad prin- 
ciple, as this appeared to be, on the 
last stage of the Bill in that House. 
He (Mr. Fowler) would, however, point 
out that the question was very fully 
discussed before a very strong Select 
Committee, presided over by Lord Cross, 
to consider Lord Cairns’ Settled Land 
Act. The principle was then settled that 
Trustees selling settled land should have 
power to invest not only in Consols, Go- 
vernment securities, and Court of Chan- 
cery, but on the security of bonds, mort- 
gages, or Debentures of Railway Com- 
panies which had paid dividends on their 
ordinary Stock for 10 years. Therefore, 
the principle involved in the proposal of 
the 288 and learned Member for Elgin 
and Nairn had already been settled 
by the House—namely, that Trustees 
should have power to invest not only in 
Government securities, but in Railway 
Debentures. He trusted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with the Lord 
Chancellor and their Legal Advisers, 
would reconsider the matter, with a view 
of ascertaining whether, with due re- 
gard to the safety of the State, the con- 
cession now asked might not be made? 
He would not ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to deal with the matter at once; but 
simply to promise that it should be dealt 
with in “ another place.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he wished to remind the House of the 
way in which the question arose—the 
attention of the Government had been 
prominently called to the matter; and 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) not only by 
representations made inside the House, 
but by representations made by the 
general public. The matter had, there- 
fore, been considered ;. and he hoped 
and trusted that something might be 
done in general legislation, if not in 
connection with the present Bill. They 
had already agreed to include those se- 
curities in which the Court of 


that he was most reluctant to establish | allowed trust money to be invested; but 
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they did not consider that that embraced 
the larger question which was now raised 
—namely, seourities upon which a high 
rate of interest was obtained. He trusted 
that those who were interested in the 
matter would be satisfied with the 


assurance he had given. All he could 
say was that the Government were ex- 
ceedingly anxious that Trustees should 
be empowered to invest in other securi- 
ties, provided that it was consistent with 
the safe security of the trusts committed 
to their charge. 

Mr. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had, he thought, put the matter 
on the safest footing. He was sorry to 
say that he was Trustee for so many 
people that nothing would personally 
suit him better than some proposal like 
the present ; but, in his opinion, it would 
be altogether opposed to sound prin- 
ciple. But he was obliged to differ from 
his right hon. and learned Friend who 
sat near him. He was afraid that if 
they oa to Railway Debentures this 
special character of being on a par with 
Government securities, it would be im- 
possible to exclude other securities, just 
as safe; and, even as to railways, look- 
ing through the list of securities, it 
would be found that there were 50 or 
60 which would be admitted under 
this scheme. He quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
and his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the matter 
was a proper one to consider in con- 
nection with the Bill which was coming 
down from “another place;”’ but he 
thought it would be dangerous to do 
anything now in the direction proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Elgin and Nairn. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he had listened with great pleasure 
to the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Mr. Chil- 
ders); and he hoped the Government 
would adhere to the course they had 
marked out for themselve.. It was all 
very well to speak of Railway Deben- 
tures; and it might be desirable, when 
an individual was investing considerable 
sums of money every year, that he should 
be able to invest in ordinary Railway 
Stock; but he did hope that the House 
would not sanction the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Anderson), and place these large and 
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miscellaneous securities in the same 
position as Consols. 


Sm HENRY JAMES was understood 
to ask what course the Government 
would take when the Bill now before 
“ another place” came down? Would 
the Government give facilities for its 
full consideration ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was a Bill in 
which considerable interest was iaken ; 
and he thought it desirable that it 
should receive the best consideration. 
Ample opportunities would be afforded 
for discussing what securities should be 
authorized ; and the list should be exa- 
mined, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther those which were now sanctioned 
could be increased with safety. He 
hoped that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Anderson) would not be disposed 
to press the Amendment to a Division. 
He was unable so far to compromise the 
present position of the Government as 
to hold out any hope, though, speaking 
for himself, he would be prepared to 
place Railway Debentures in the same 
position as Government securities. He 
quite admitted that a somewhat extended 
area might be allowed for investments. 
No doubt, there would be ample facili- 
ties for considering the matter hereafter; 
but he could not go beyond that. 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he hoped the House would permit 
him to say one word, although he had 
not heard the whole of the debate. 
The question of enlarging the power of 
Trustees was one which undoubtedly 
deserved consideration, and might be 
followed up by some practical result ; 
but he demurred to such an enlargement 
of the Bill as was now proposed. The 
Bill was a measure to enable the Go- 
vernment to pay off certain holders of 
Stock, and the holders of the New Three 
per Cents were entitled to be paid off if 
they liked. There was no compulsion ; 
but, as a matter of course, they would, 
if paid off, have their money to invest 
as they might or could. The holders 
of any of the Government Stock would 
be entitled under the Bill either to be 

aid off, or to remain as thoy were. 

hat was a transaction which was com- 
= in itself, and it would only em- 

arrass the transaction to give power 
to invest in other securities. The object 
of the Bill was clear, and it peti be 
bad policy to go beyond it, 
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Criminal 
Mr. SPEAKER inquired whether the 
hon. and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn wished to withdraw the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he trusted 
that he might be allowed to say a word. 
He had given Notice of the Amendment 
some time ago, and it had been on the 
Notice Paper for several days; but owing 
to the Forms of the House he had not 
been able to bring it on. Therefore, it 
could not be said that he had taken the 
Government by surprise ; and he should 
have been prepared to withdraw the 
Amendment if some assurance had been 
giver that the are, involved in the 
Amendment would be accepted. He 
had entirely failed to hear anything of 
the kind from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, therefore, he must go 
to a Division. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 
Bill read the third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill do pass.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Secretary 
Jackson, verbal Amendments made. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that he objected to the course the 
Government were taking. Amendments 
had been moved which were alleged to 
be purely verbal, but of which the 
House had no means of judging. In- 
stead of taking that course on a Bill of 
so momentous a character, the Govern- 
a ought to have re-committed the 

ill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I read the Amend- 
ments to the House. I understand this 
to be a merely verbal Amendment 
transposing the words and leaving the 
sense precisely as before. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he would explain that a mere transposi- 
tion of words had been effected in the 
clause accepted yesterday. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry to have to move the 
Amendment at so late a stage; but it 
could not be avoided. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill passed. 
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CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL.—[Brt 132.] 
(Mfr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
asecond time, said, that he took no credit 
to the Government for bringing this 
measure before the House, as they had 
enjoyed the advantage of the labours of 
other men and of previous Governments 
in previous ycars. The Bill proposed 
that prisoners and their wives should be 
competent but not compellable witnesses ; 
that a man or his wife might give evi- 
dence on the man’s behalf, but could 
not be forced to do so. There were, 
however, certain restrictions in the Bill 
as to the cross-examination of prisoners. 
The first great reason for the Bill was 
that during the last 20 years some 10 or 
15 new offences had been created, with 
regard to which, almost without excep- 
tion, a prisoner or his wife could give 
evidence. This was so, for instance, in 
the Explosives Acts, the Acts relating to 
conspiracy, the Food and Drugs Acts, 
the Merchant Shipping Acts—as to 
sending unseaworthy ships to sea— 
and notably in the case of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act passed in 
1885. The result was that the law was 
in a most anomalous condition. There 
was a number of offences in regard to 
which a prisoner could give evidence,and 
a number of kindred offences in which 
he could not give evidence. He had 
been furnished by members of both 
branches of the Legal Profession with 
extraordinary instances of the unjust 
operation of the present Law of Evidence. 
There was a prosecution at the Old 
Bailey, and two prisoners were indicted. 
It was desirable to prove their presence 
in another placeatthe time. One prisoner 
was married, and the other kept a mis- 
tress, and the latter was allowed to give 
the evidence which the lawful wife was 
debarred from giving. A man could be 
examined as to whether he had forged 
a trade mark ; but he could not be exa- 
mined on the charge of forging a cheque. 
Under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act a man was permitted to be a witness, 
and might prove his own innocence ; 
but if banger with precisely analogovs 
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offences coming under the pre-existing 
law his mouth would be closed. It 
might be asked whether the changes 
already made in the direction of the Bill 
had proved to be satisfactory. He had 
eommunicated with a number of the 
Judges to ascertain their opinion on the 
question whether the new law on this 
subject worked well. They had many 
years’ experience of it, and during the 
last three years hundreds of cases had oc- 
curred under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act; and the unanimous testimony 
of both Bench and Bar was that it had 
the effect of allowing innocent men in 
several instances to get off, and causing 
guilty men to be convicted. He could, 
for instance, give several cases in which 
the evidence of children under the Act 
just referred to could only be rebutted 
by the statement of the man charged ; 
and it had been on his statement, and 
the way in which he had given evidence, 
that an acquittal had been obtained, 
which could not otherwise have been 
obtained. All would admit that the 
first object to be attained was that the 
innocent should not suffer; and that it 
would be better for several guilty per- 
sons to escape than that one innocent 
man should be convicted. Mr. Justice 
Stephen had expressed himself strongly 
on the absurd state of a law by which a 
man charged with pereonating a voter 
could be examined, but not a man 
charged with personation and attempt 
to defraud; and a man could be exa- 
mined with respect to the sending of 
an unseaworthy ship to sea, but not 
on a charge of manslaughter by negli- 
gence in so doing. But the Parlia- 
mentary history of the question was 
enough to justify the Bill. Efforts had 
been made for more than 20 years to 
change the law in this direction. The 
first Bill on the question was brought 
forward by two Irish Members—and he 
commended this fact to hon. Members 
below the Gangway—Mr. Scully and 
Mr. MacMahon. From that time to 
1878 constant attempts of the same kind 
were made, and in 1879 the Report of 
the Criminal Law Commission was pub- 
lished. In 1883, before the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, the matter was fully in- 
vestigated, with the result that a Bill 
was introduced in 1884 by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James), the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Derby (Sir William Harcourt), and Lord 
Herschell, the then Solicitor General. 
On the lines of that Bill the present 
measure proceeded. The Bill had passed 
the House of Lords three or four times ; 
and he would remind those wno had 
studied the speeches of the great lawyers 
in the past of the unanimity there had 
always been amongst them on this ques- 
tion. He believed this Bill had the 
assent of the lawyers, and of every hon. 
Member who had considered the ques- 
tion from a practical point of view. No 
one, he thought, could deny that there 
was an urgent demand for this Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
was recently defending a man who was 
indicted for shooting another under very 
curious circumstances. On that occa- 
sion his hon. and learned Friend ex- 
pressed his hope that the present Bill 
might become law; and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, concurring in this view, “— 
his hon. and learned Friend to do what 
he could to press forward this much- 
needed change in the law. The pro- 
posals he had submitted would tend to 
elicit the truth, would conduce to the 
ends of justice, would lead to innocent 
men being acquitted, and would bring 
out the truth in the case of guilty men. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) said, that this was not the first time 
that this Bill had been before the House, 
and that he had expressed the opinion, 
formed after considerable thought and 
experience, in favour of it. There were 
two considerations which made it per- 
fectly clear that the law could not be 
allowed to remain as it now was. The 
first of these was that the law as it now 
stood was utterly inconsistent, inasmuch 
asin one set of cases the person aceused 
was allowed to give evidence on his own 
behalf, and another set in which he was 
prohibited from doing so. This Bill, 
also, was justifiable on a very broad 
and sound principle—that the rule of 
law which incapacitated an accused per- 
son from giving evidence on his own 
behalf had the effect of excluding the 
evidence of the person who knew most 
of the transaction in question. He did 
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not hesitate to say that, upon his present 
information and judgment, he should 
be prepared to go even further than this 
Bill proposed to go, and to make the 
party accused not only a competent, 

ut in some cases, at least, a com- 

lable witness. He would ask the 

on. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) whether he did not 
think there was, at least, one case in 
which a prisoner should be a compellable 
witness? That was the case of four or 
five persons jointly charged with an of- 
fence, against three or four of whom 
there might be cogent evidence, but as 
to the fifth there might be some evi- 
dence, but not of a cogent kind. As 
the law now stood, the fifth man might 
be convicted; but if he were enabled to 
call the men beside him in the dock, 
they would be compelled to say that he 
was not present at the commission of 
the crime. In the Maamtrasna case, 
many hon. Members—not only those 
from Ireland — felt very uneasy io 
their minds with regard to one of the 
accused persons who was hanged. He 
knew that the Solicitor General,the Under 
Secretary of State for India, and he him- 
self, took great pains to investigate the 
case ; and they all three came to the con- 
clusion that there was strong reason for 
doubting whether oneman who was found 
guilty of murder with the rest, and 
suffered for it, was guilty of or took an 
active part in the crime. Oould that 
man have called his fellow-prisoners 
and his wife as witnesses, it would, 
in all probability, have saved him from 
death. The law ought not to be directed 
towards the protection of the guilty, or 
to extend to them even an artificial pro- 
tection; and he was prepared to go be- 
yond what the Bill proposed in the 
matter of examining accused persons. 
There was one point that he should 
like to ask the Attorney General, whe- 
ther hethoughtit necessary to insist upon 
doing what the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
did not insist upon doing—extend the 
operation of the Bill to Ireland? In 
the interest of the Bill itself, which, 
after all, was a new departure in our 
judicial system, it would be better to see 

ow it operated in England before ex- 
tending it to Ireland, where, whether 
rightly or wrongly, under the existing 
system, a widespread distrust of the ad- 
ministration of the law was unquestion- 
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ably felt. He would relate a little inri- 
dent to illustrate that feeling. Durin 
the trials of the dynamitards at the Ol 
Bailey, before Judge Hawkins, a few 
years ago, a friend of his, a respectable 
Presbyterian minister, from the North 
of Ireland, was desirous of hearing the 
trials, and he (Sir Charles Russell) ob- 
tained him a pass to the Court. Sub- 
pry vapid the clergyman called on him 
at his chambers, and said— 

“T was never more astonished in the whole 
course of my life! Why, a criminal trial in the 
Old Bailey is not like what I am accustomed to 
see in Ireland. The prosecuting counsel and 
the Judge were most anxious that nothing un- 
fair to the prisoners should be mentioned, while 
in Ireland it is a scramble on the part of those 
— represent the Crown to secure a convic- 

ion. 

He did not wish it to be thought that, 
in giving this illustration, he intended 
to infer that the Judges, or others who 
wero entrusted with the administration 
of the law in Ireland, were intentionally 
or consciously unfair; but he knew that 
there was a very considerable feeling 
against legal administration, which 
would, he feared, be intensified if the 
Bill were applied to Ireland. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) said, that he also was very de- 
sirous to see the Bill passed, and would 
join in the appeal of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster). Everybody who knew any- 
thing about the administration of the 
Criminal Law knew how badly this 
measure was wanted in the interests of 
justice and mercy. It was wanted for the 
purpose of obtaining the exoneration of 
innocent men, as well as for deciding upon 
the degrees of guilt, for it affected not 
only the verdict, but the sentence. They 
had had experience of the Bill in many 
directions; and many a man who had 
been prosecuted under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act wou'd now be under- 
going penal servitude out for the right 
which he had to give evidence on his 
own behalf. Ifa justly accused prisoner 
gave his own version of the affair for 
which he had been arrested, the Judge, 
from merely hearing his evidence, could 
form an idea as to how far he was impli- 
cated, and might possibly mitigate some 
of the terribly severe sentences now in- 
flicted. At present the Judge heard but 
one side of the story of brutality, cruelty, 
and false conduct. With regard to the 
inclusion of Ireland, he consented in 
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1883 to exclude Ireland from its opera- 
tion, because he believed that it would 
be well to do so until they had had 
some experience of its working in this 
country. After some experience of its 
working in England, he thought it might 
be applied to Ireland; but as it was 
well known that the Irish eee 
tives were at present strongly o 

to it, he hoped the Goveenmpenk nell 
not insist upon forcing it upon an un- 
willing people. He might remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
of the saying that the greatest enemy 
to the good was the best. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, he believed that this Bill, which he 
hoped would pass into law, was one that 
would greatly assist in their duty those 
who had the administration of the 
Criminal Law, and also secure to those 
who were wrongly accused of crime 
greater facility for establishing their in- 
nocence, But there were three points 
to which he wished to refer. First, he 
read in the Bill that a person charged 
with an offence might be called as a 
witness, and, he asked, who was to call 
the prisoner? Was he to be called by 
the prosecuting counsel, the defending 
counsel, or by the Court itself? It 
seemed to him that on the Committee 
stage of the Bill it would be wise if 
some words were inserted more c'early 
to specify by whom the prisoner might 
be called. Secondly, with reference to 
the inquiry before the Grand Jury, the 
Bill said that the prisoner should not be 
called before the Grand Jury. He had 
always felt it to be a very anomalous 
condition of things that they should 
have an inquiry involving a charge 
against a prisoner entirely conducted in 
his absence; and he now thought that 
when they were dealing with a Bill of 
the kind it was worthy of their considera- 
tion whether this practice should be 
retained. His third question was, would 
the calling of the prisoner, without fur- 
ther evidence on his behalf, entitle the 
counsel for the prosecution to reply? 
He could not help thinking, if that were 
so, that this power of calling the pri- 
soner might become something in the 
nature of a trap. It might be looked 
on as a «rap if the counsel for the 
prosecution was to have the right of 
making a long speech on the statement 
which an unlearned or ignorant man 


might make. As he had said, he hoped 
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the Bill would pass, because he believed 
it would be the means of securing the 
acquittal of innocent persons; and if it 
tended to the conviction of the guilty, 
so much the better, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.), 
in rising to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, said, he de- 
sired to express his acknowledgments 
for what had fallen from the two hon. 
and learned Gentlemen (Sir Charles 
Russell and Sir Henry James) with re- 
gard to the application of the Bill to 
ireland. Ifthe Bill were to be applied 
under normal conditions he should offer 
no opposition to it. At present, how- 
ever, the power to examine a prisoner 
and his witnesses as well existed in Ire- 
land, and was frequently used in a 
manner most detrimental to the interests 
of the accused. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), however, was 
wropg as to the grievance complained 
of in the Maamtrasna case. The griev- 
ance was that Myles Joyce was not 
allowed to have his wife examined in his 
defence. He wished to know whether 
this measure, like the Coercion Bill, was 
going to be forced down the throats of 
the Trish people? The atmosphere of an 
Irish Court was totally different from 
that of an English Court of Justice, inas- 
much as in the former every effort was 
made to insure the conviction of a 
prisoner. Nothing would do the Irish 
Judges more goed than if they were 
obliged to spend a few weeks in English 
Courts. Every Judge in Ire:and had 
been a Crown Prosecutor; and a Judge 
who had gone through a course of 
Crown prosecuting in Green Street 
Court House could scarcely believe any 
man innocent whom he saw in the dock. 
One of the best Judges on the Irish 
Bench was the other day led to charge a 
jury who were convinced of the innocence 
of a man, accused on the most flimsy 
evidence of the brutal murder of a 
woman, to find him guilty of man- 
slaughter if they would not convict him 
of murder. He contended that cross- 
examinations, as they were conducted in 
Ireland by Crown Counsel, would simply 
leave the case in a worse position than 
before. Was it paeiows to suppose 
that with all the best trained intellect of 
the Irish Bar against a poor wretched 
prisoner who did not possess 200 words 
in the whole of his vocabulary the man 
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would not be broken down in the course 
of the cross-examination? He (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) would offer every opposition 
to this Bill being extended to Ireland. 
He could imagine it being a good 
measure under normal circumstances in 
England; but quite a different condition 
of things prevailed in Ireland. In Eng- 
land there was no prejudice or bias 
against a prisoner. It was not the in- 
terest of the Crown in England to ob- 
tain the conviction of a prisoner; but 
the Crown Prosecutor in Ireland regarded 
the conviction of a prisoner much in the 
same way as the Red Indian regarded 
the addition of a scalp to his belt, and 
all the talk of the Bar in Ireland was 
in that sense. He objected especially to 
this Bill on account of the character of 
the Resident Magistrates who would 
have this power of cross-examination 
and inquisition. The political spirit 
was at the root of every prosecution 
in that country, and convictions had to 
be obtained at allhazards. Personally, 
he felt so strongly about the measure 
that he would treat it, if applied to Ire- 
land, in the same spirit as the Coercion 
Bill of last year. He would devote his 
days and nights, as far as the Rules 
would allow him, doing all in his power 
to defeat it, and he would ask his Col- 
leagues to meet the Bill in a similar 
spirit. There was great force in the 
observation of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury, that the Bill should be 
put in operation in England for a few 

ears first in order to see what rules the 

udges laid down regarding it. Let 
them see whether the prisoner was to be 
allowed to be asked leading questions by 
his own counsel; and whether the cross- 
examination was to be generally ad 
rem to a particular crime, of the cha- 
racter, so to say, of that in the 
Bravo case. Let them see what the 
" tiggomee would be; and then they would 

@ prepared to consider whether a 
somewhat similar measure might uot be 
applied to Ireland at a future time. 
If at the present period they applied the 
Bill to Ireland they would have a feel- 
ing created in the country that they were 
adopting a Coercion Act in disguise; and 
the entire mind of the people, and the 
opinion of those who conducted defences 
on the popular side, would be that the 
Bill had been introduced for political 
purposes. Though a similar law to that 





proposed existed in foreign countries, 
Mr. T. UM. Healy 
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there was also at the same timo 
existing the right of appeal. That 
was a most importent matter. And 
in America, where a prisoner could be 
called in his own defence, there was an 
express provision in the Statute of some 
of the States. He thought he was cor- 
rect with regard to Massachusetts, at any 
rate, and he believed, also, with regard 
to some of the States there was an ex- 
press provision that if the prisoner 
abstained from going on the stand—as 
it was called—and giving evidence, his 
abstention should not be commented on 
by the Judge in his Charge to the jury, 
or by the counsel of the Stete. The 
result was a whole series of appeals, the 
accused having a better chance of justice 
being done him than in this country. In 
France the whole machinery of appeal 
was open to the prisoner. Why, then, 
did they not bring in a Bill to create a 
Court of Appeal, instead of bringing 
forward this insidious measure of piece- 
meal legislation? He invited working 
men Members of that House to consider 
whether there was not some danger in 
connection with that matter, especially 
remembering how limited the jury class 
was, even in this country. In Ireland 
the case in that respect was far worse. 
To show the limited class from which 
special jurors who tried cases in Ireland 
was drawn, he had obtained a Return 
which proved that while there were in 
the County Kerry 20,000 voters, the 
special jurors did not number 200. 
There would, under the Bill, be a great 
chance of the escape of a guilty man, 
and very little chance for an innocent 
man. If an ignorant man declined to 
put himself into competition with learned 
counsel, he would be taunted with fear- 
ing cross-examination. The Bill was 
another link in the chain of coercion 
which the Government were weaving in 
Ireland. He asked English Members 
not to consider the Amendment which 
he now begged to move unreasonable. 
It was— 


“That it is inexpedient to make any further 
change in the Criminal Law until a Court of Ap- 
peal in criminal cases is established, and that 
this House is not prepared to extend to Ireland 
a measure which would confer on removable 
magistrates the ayy of cross-examining a 
prisoner deprived of the protection of a jury.” 


In the interests of Ireland it was most 
desirable that the disgraceful crimes 
which existed, especially in the County 
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of Kerry, should be as s 
sible detected and punished. He him- 
self should be glad if the local popula- 
tion—seeing that the police were nnable 
to check those crimes—would take the 
matter into its own hands, and by strin- 
gent means put a stop to practices of 
that kind. It was certainly in no sense 
of shielding criminals that he depre- 
cated the extension of that Bill to 
Ireland; but he respectfully asked for 
the consideration of that Amendment 
the unbiassed opinion of English Gentle- 
men, whose minds he would ask to be 
freed from prejudice in dealing with this 
matter. The Act would lead to the 
conviction of the innocent. The clever 
men who were guilty would escape, 
while the stupid men who were innocent 
would be convicted. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
* it is inexpedient to make any further change 
in the Criminal Law until a Court of Appeal 
in Criminal Cases'is established, and that this 
House is not prepared to extend to Irelanda 
measure which would confer on removable 
magistrates the power to cross-examine pri- 
soners deprived of the protection of a jury,”— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy,) 

—-instead thereof. 


Question poopeeed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he thought it was very satisfactory that 
there had been so much agreement on 
the part of those who had spoken as to 
the application of that measure to Eng- 
land and Wales. There had been, so 
far, no difference of opinion on this 
point—that it was desirable that the 
measure shc . \d pass with regard to that 
part of the United Kingdom. He con- 
fessed that he was very strongly in 
favour of the measure; and to his mind 
it was only astonishing that the present 
system should have existed so long as it 
had done. It seemed to him most extra- 
ordinary that, for so many years, they 
should have gone on carefully excluding 
the evidence of those who knew most 
about the subject-matter of the case. He 
was disposed to agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) that it would be desir- 
able either to omit altogether the Pro- 
viso to which he had referred, or to 


modify it to such an extent as to give the 
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evidence of a prisoner. It would, he 
thought, be hard, where there was more 
than one prisoner being tried, if one of 
the accused was not able to call the 
other, who might be able to give evidence 
that would secure his acquittal. He 
assumed that it was intended to apply 
the measure to Scotland, and that it did 
apply; but ine should like to ask the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
respectfully, whether certain modifica- 
tions would not be necessary, and, per- 
haps, a new clause required, to render 
the Biil properly applicable to Scotch 
criminal procedure? No doubt, the 
Lord Advocate would givo that point 
his attention. The only other question 
which remained was whether the Bill 
should apply to Ireland as well as to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. If that 
were a matter which depended only on 
local considerations, he (Mr, Finlay) 
should be prepared to act on the opinion 
which, he understood, was entertained 
by a great many of the Representatives 
of Ireland on that point. But, to his 
mind, that wasa matter of general prin- 
ciple; and, speaking for himself, he 
thought it would be a great mistake if 
they were to have one law on a matter 
of that kind for one part of the United 
Kingdom and another law for another 
part. The question of what person 
should be allowed to give evidence was 
not one to be considered upon local eon- 
siderations peculiar to Ireland. It was 
a matter of general principle, and a 
question on which he thought they ought 
to be guided by those broad considera- 
tions which were applicable to every 
part of the United Kingdom. He pre- 
sumed that in Ireland, as in other parts 
of the Kingdom, it sometimes happened 
that an innocent man was put on 
his trial. Was it not desirabie that 
he should be allowed to give his 
own account of the transaction, and 
submit that evidence which might 
secure his acquittal? There might 
be cases in which the only- man 
who could give evidence necessary 
to establish his innocence was the 
prisoner himself; and yet they were 
told, when it was proposed to apply a 
measure of that kind to Ireland, that 
that was coercive legislation. Was 
that a correct statement ? He would call 
the attention of hon. Members below 
the Gangway to the fact that the hon. 
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and learned Member fur South Hack- 
ney gave one very striking illustration 
of the evils, as he said, of not allowing 
prisoners to be called to give evidence. 


Into the merits of that case he would not | ( 


enter; but he would remind hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway that the Maam- 
trasna case, selected by the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney to 
illustrate the necessity of such a measure, 
was a case occurring in Ireland. And 
yet now it was said that the measure 
ought not to extend to Ireland. They 
had heard a good deal from the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) in regard to the spirit 
in which Irish prosecutions were con- 
ducted. He was very sorry to hear 
what the hon. and learned Member 
said; but, assuming it to be the case 
that there was that animus for convic- 
tions, he would ask the hon. and learned 
Member whether it was not all the more 
reasonable to allow a man on his trial 
to give the evidenee which, it might be, 
was the only means for securing his 
acquittal? He was strongly of opinion 
that it would bea mistake if the Govern- 
ment excluded Ireland from the opera- 
tion of this measure. 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) said, he 
could quite realize that if a man charged 
with a crime was compelled to give evi- 
dence in open Court gross injustice 
might arise, because it very frequently 
happened that some prisoners were of 
that nervous temperament that it was 
impossible for them to do justice to 
themselves in the witnéss-box. It would 
be still worse for such a person to stand 
in the witness-box without the protec- 
tion of counsel to defend him; and he 
could also imagine that if he went into 
the box without the protection of coun- 
sel and was badgered as he had heard 
witnesses sometimes badgered by coun- 
sel his safety might be jeopardized. 
For that reason, he should object to 
the compulsory application of the Bill 
to all prisoners. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South Hack- 
ney (Sir Charles Russeli) had referred 
to the question of the application of the 
Bill to Ireland, and he had been sup- 
ported in his remarks by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James). He (Mr. Mil- 
vain) confessed that he sympathized 
with the view that the Bill was not, at 
the present moment, necessary for the 
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administration of justice in Ireland. 
He did so, not on account of anything 
which had been said by the hon. aud 
learned Member for North Longford 
Mr. T. M. Healy) as to the spirit of 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 
nor because he agreed with him in the 
instance which he quoted of the Judge, 
who, because the prisoner was not 
guilty of murder, charged him with 
manslaughter. Unless the procedure 
in the Criminal Law in Ireland was very 
different from the procedure of the same 
law in England, it would not be within 
the ,province of the Judge to charge 
the prisoner with manslaughter under 
the circumstances; but it would be in 
the province of the jury, taking a mer- 
ciful view of the case, to find a prisoner 
guilty of manslaughter rather than 
murder. Nor did he sympathize with 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford, because of his threats of 
obstruction. If this law were ne- 
cessary for Ireland at the present 
moment, he should not hesitate for an 
instant to continue to walk through 
the Division Lobby again and again, 
as they had done last year, in 
order to pass the Bill; but, at the 
present time, he did not think that 
the Bill was necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. He would 
ask the Government to consider whether, 
for other reasons than those which had 
been advanced, the Bill ought to be ex- 
tended to Ireland? In the first place, 
they had had an amendment of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland last year; they 
had th:3 subject then threshed out, and 
under the Act of last year the prisoner 
was protected against his evidence taken 
at the preliminary inquiry being used 
against him on his trial. If that was 
done last year, he asked the House 
whether, if the present Bill were ap- 
plied to Ireland, it would not consti- 
tute an amendment of the Criminal 
Law (Ireland) Amendment Act as 
enacted last year? He objected also 
for this reason. They were told that 
law and order had become supreme 
in Ireland. They knew that in Ireland 
there was jealousy of the administration 
of the law, rightly or wiongly he did 
not pretend to say; but, considering 
that that feeling did exist, he asked the 
Government to consider whether it was 
desirable in any sense whatever to in- 
crease that feeling by extending to Ire- 
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land the provisions of this Bill? The 
examination of prisoners was a subject 
which he had watched with considerable 
interest, and he was glad to say that he 
agreed with the general principle. He 
therefore supported this Bill, which 
would also remove the anomaly which 
existed at the present time. Several in- 
stances had been quoted by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Richard Webster) which showed 
that there were many cases in which the 
prisoner might give evidence, and many 
other cases where he was precluded from 
so doing. He (Mr. Milvain) approved 
the principle of the Bill, because it got 
rid of this anomaly, and in that respect 
it was a legislative step in the right 
direction. But there was anotber reason 
why he agreed with the principle of the 
Bill, and that was because it corrected 
an existing evil. As the law existed at 
present, when the prisoner went into 
the witness-box to give evidence, he 
might be asked if he had been pre- 
viously convicted of any offence. He 
could give an instance which occurred 
in his own hearing of a man who was 
charged with a crime under the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act. The man 
had been previously charged with a 
similar offence, and had suffered im- 
prisonment; but after he was discharged 
from gaol he came into some money— 
a large sum for him, of about £600— 
and immediately afterwards a second 
charge was laid against him. Fortu- 
nately, he was defended by counsel, who 
believed he saw that the charge was the 
result of a conspiracy to extort money, 
and was fortunate enough in breaking 
dowr. the case in cross-examination of 
the ficst two witnesses; the man was 
thereupon discharged with the appro- 
bation of the Judge. He would ask 
the House what would have occurred 
had that man not been defended by 
counsel? If the case of conspiracy had 
not been established before the case for 
the prosecution was concluded, and the 
man had been permitted to go into the 
witness-box to give his testimony, his 
previous conviction would have been put 
before the Court, and the jury would 
not have hesitated a single moment in 
convicting him. He said that the 

rinciple, but not the letter, of this 
Bill corrected that evil. The Bill 


said that no m examined under 


this Act should be examined as to 
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revious convictions. But might it not 
contended rightly by counsel that 
this Act did not apply to the Acts under 
which prisoners might now be examined, 
and that under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act questions as to previous con- 
viction might be put to the prisoner? 
He suggested, with every deference to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, that a clause should 
be added to the Bill providing that it 
should not be lawful for any prisoner to 
be called and examined as a witness 
otherwise than in accordance with this 
Act, and that the clauses of previor s 
Acts relating to this matter should 
thereby be repealed. Subject to that 
Amendment he agreed with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, because he believed 
its effect would be to render more cer- 
tain the conviction of the guilty and the 
acquittal of the innocent. 
rn. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) said, the Legal Profession in 
Scotland entirely approved of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. With reference 
to the Amendment, there could be no 
doubt that special reasons required to 
be given why a measure affecting 
Criminal Law should be applied to Great 
Britain and not to Ireland. But he 
thought the reasons given by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) why the Bill should 
not be extended to Ireland would ap- 
pear very satisfactory to the House. 
The maxim which the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) laid 
down was a very weighty one—namely, 
that the Criminal Law of the land shouid 
be the same in all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; but coming from his lips it 
had all the charm of novelty, and must 
have been a surprise to the House. He 
(Mr. Crawford) did not, however, make 
that remark for the sake of fixing upon 
his hon. and learned Friend the imputa- 
tion of stating a paradoxical opinion, 
or following an inconsistent course of 
action, but in order to point out the 
reason why this part of the Criminal Law 
should not be the same in Ireland as in 
Great Britain was because his hon. and 
learned Friend and his Friends had suc- 
ceeded in bringing it about that the main 
body of the criminal procedurein Ireland 
was not the same as in the other parts 
of the Kingdom. He (Mr. Crawford), 
anx those who thought with him, con- 
tended that the administration of the 
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Criminal Law in Ireland partook of the 
nature of an inquisition ; that a prisoner 
was not safe; that he was not pro- 
tected or sure of obtaining fair play ; 
that the law was not in itself in con- 
formity with the opinions and the feel- 
ings of the people, and, therefore, was 
not sdmialterol in a way which they 
considered fair and just; and, so long as 
that state of things continued, he 
thought ti.> Irish should not be deprived 
of what they felt to be a real protection. 
It would be a harsh, arbitrary, unjust, 
and unwise thing if the opinion of the 
Irish Members was not allowed to 
prevail on this question. But his 
principal object in rising was to ex- 
iy the acknowledgment that the 

ill, so far as Scotland and England 
were concerned, was a welcome improve- 
ment of the Criminal Law. The subject 
was not new to them. It was many 
years since the Faculty of Advocates, of 
which he was a member, affirmed the 

rinciple of the Bill when it was first 

rought in by a private Member, and 
the feeling in favour of it had steadily 
es They had always in Scotland 

ad some experience of the principle of 
consideration being given to the evidence 
of a prisoner. When the prisoner was 
apprehended, he had the opportunity of 
making a statement; and if he did so, 
his statement formed a necessary portion 
of the criminal proceedings. ft was 
true that, technically, it could only be 
used as evidence against him, and not 
for him ; but its production had hardly 
ever been refused by the prosecution, 
and had often been a safeguard of the 
innocent. Accordingly, their experience 
had led Scottish lawyers and the Scottish 
public to the opinion that the extension 
of the principle would be a beneficial 
thing. At the same time, there were 
certain details in which the measure 
might, with advantage, be better ad- 
justed to the wants of Scotland. He 
was sure his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate would give 
due consideration to them, and that in 
Committee the necessary corrections 
would be made. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he found some difficulty in this 
matter, because he was thoroughly in 
favour of the Bill as it stood. He op- 
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in 1886, because he thought there was not 
then sufficient protection for ignorant 
prisoners, especially in cases of hing 
offences and trade disputes; and to meet 
the objection he then raised, which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
admitted had some force, and which 
would then have been dealt with had 
it been possible at that period of the 
Session, a clause had been added which 

rotected that class of prisoners. It was 
en he believed the Bill to be in its 
present condition an exceedingly valuable 
one, and one which might be of enor- 
mous benefit to prisonersin the country, 
that he appealed to the Government— 
he did not know that any kind of appeal 
could have weight after the appeal made 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Durham (Mr. Milvain)—he 
appealed to the Government in the in- 
terest of the Bill itself not to include 
Ireland in it, and he trusted to give 
satisfactory reasons in support of that 
appeal. It was said by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay) that the Bill dealt 
with a general principle, and that it ought, 
therefore, to apply generally to the whole 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. That would be an effective 
argument if legislation had always been 
conducted on that basis; but it had not 
been. On many matters of general 
principle they had excepted one or the 
other country. He always thought that 
unfortunate ; he always thought that of 
itself gave some colour to the claim that 
there should be separate Legislatures 
dealing with the separate countries ; but 
he was bound to say that they had ex- 
ceptional circumstances here which did 
justify at present the appeal to exempt 
Ireland from this Act. He did not quite 
understand the point urged by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness as to one defendant not hav- 
ing given to him the right to call other 
defendants included in the same indict- 
ment. 

Mr. FINLAY said, that he simply 
endorsed what his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Hackney 
said upon that point. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, at the pre- 
sent moment the law of England cer- 
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tainly, and he thought the law of the 
other countries also, was that so long as 
the whole of the defendants were not 
given in charge to the jury, any one of 
the defendants might apply to be tried 
separately, and might ground his appli- 
cation on the fact that he wanted to call 
his co-defendants as witnesses, and he 
had the right to do that, and, as far as 
his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) knowledge went, 
the Court would always accede to that 
request. Therefore, he did not under- 
stand the point raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness. Ifthis Bill were passed in 
its present form, he understood that a 
prisoner would have the right to tender 
himself as a witness, or to tender his wife 
as a witness, on his behalf, or the pro- 
secution or anyco-prisoner would equally 
have the right to call him as a witness 
with this reservation, that the prisoner 
and his wife would have the right to refuse 
in the event of their thinking it would 
be right to do so. There was one point 
raised which he thought would be worthy 
of very serious consideration when they 
got into Oommittee, and that was the point 
that neither the Judge nor the counsel 
for the prosecution ought to have the 
right to comment hostilely upon the ab- 
stention of the prisoner from going into 
the witness-box. The matter ought not 
to be dealt with as it would be in a civil 
ease. He had reason to remember a 
case in which three persons were indicted 
together; one of them applied to be 
tried separately, and the counsel for the 
prosecution in that case said he should 
comment upon the fact, in the event of 
their not being put in the box, of the 
other prisoners not being ealled by the 
one who would be tried separately. In 
that case the prisoner put the others in 
the box, and said nothing to them, ex- 
cept to ask them their names, thus re- 
lieving himself from the risk of hostile 
comment on account of not calling them ; 
but it was not every prisoner tried by 
himself who had sufficient knowledge of 
what was in his power to do. A man 
would not care to render himself open 
to the unfair positicn in which hv might 
be placed, and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
thought there ought to be in Committee 
an addition made to the Bill to the effect 
that there should not be any hostile 
comment either by the prosecuting 
counsel, or by the Judge, or by any ad- 
vocate for any other prisoner ch 
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u the fact that the prisoner or 
+ ag wife had refused P agreres: Frey 
their right of going into the box. 
It would be a mistake to leave them 
the right of refusal if the exercise of it 
was to weigh against them as though it 
were a matter of guilt. Now, having 
dealt with that point, and expressed his 
hope that this Bill might become law 
for England, Wales, and Scotland, he 
ventured to say a word upon the appeal 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy). As he understood him, the 
hon. and learned Member agreed with 
the principle of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member agreed that 
wives should have the choice of being 
called, and he agreed that prisoners also 
should have that choice, if it were not 
as he alleged—and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
thought with good grounds—that an 
exceptional state of things existed in 
Ireland. He would not discuss how 
that exceptional state of things had 
originated which would make the ex- 
amination of prisoners as witnesses 
absolutely unfair. One of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s grounds of 
objection was that the magistrates before 
whom the people must often come in 
the cases he had in mind were magis- 
trates not of the ordinary character, but 
removable magistrates, tempted to act 
ratheras partizans than as Judges, andas 
advocates for the prosecution rather than 
as persons seeking for the truth. There 
did seem to him to be real and material 
objection in that, and it was put very 
fairly to the House by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Durham that if they extended this Bill 
to Ireland now they would really over- 
ride what the Government themselves 
consented to last year having an over- 
whelming majority at their disposal, 
when they exempted prisoners from 
having their examinations brought up 
against them as evidence in their trial. 
The objection which he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
made to the Bill had been fairly and 
fully met, and it was because he did not 
desire that he should be driven into 
voting, as he must vote, for the Amend- 
ment, which he did not like—it was that 
he should not be driven into voting for 
an Amendment which, if carried, would 
be fatal to the whole of the Bill, that he 
asked the Government to take into con- 
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Party character. It was an appeal made 
to them from their own side, an appeal 
made to them by theright hon.and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury, who 
certainly had this Bill at heart, and who, 
to his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) knowledge, 
took great pains with it in previous 
Sessions when it was in his hands; and 
it was an appeal which he (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) made in no antagonism to the 
Government at all, but because he be- 
lieved that the Bill might be risked in 
possing, if the wishes of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford were not acceded to, 
wishes which were very justly founded 
upon the way in which justice was ad- 
ministered in Ireland. He was sorry to 
hear the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford say there was prejudice 
in this country against the poor on trial. 
He did not think such a prejudice 
existed ; it was true that in some trade 
disputes, and it was true that in some 
poaching offences, they did get what he 
might call a Party administration of 
justice; but outside such cases, and they 
were very exceptional, he did not think 
there was any excuse for saying that 
the Criminal Law in this country was 
pressed more harshly against the poor 
than against the rich, or that it was 
pressed more harshly against the un- 
popular man than it was against the 
popular man. He deemed it right to 
say that. He could quite understand 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford saying what he did, considering 
his unfortunate experience of the ad- 
ministration—it was hardly fair to call 
it justice—of the law in his own country. 
No doubt the hon. and learned Member 
thought that what obtained in Ireland 
obtained in England also, but it did not. 
He would not trouble the House with 
any further remarks upon the point. He 
did not quite understand what the hon. 
and learned Member for Durham meant 
by the compulsory provisions of the 
Bill, for there were no compulsory pro- 
visions. There was great power of as- 
certaining the evidence given; but the 
prisoner was told—and by the clause 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had inserted, which met entirely the ob- 
jection he (Mr. Bradlaugh) raised for 
two years to this Bill—the prisoner was 
told ‘‘ you have the right to refuse.” It 
was only needed that there should be in 
Committee inserted in the Bill some 
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provision that the refusal of a prisoner 
to give evidence should not be com- 
mented upon against him. If that were 
done he did not see a shadow of unfair- 
ness in the Bill at all, and he ventured, 
in sitting down, to ask the Government 
to exempt Ireland from the operation of 
the Bill, which would then pass practi- 
cally as an unopposed measure. All 
Members concurred in wishing to make 
the Bill law, and all would like to see 
it extended to Ireland when a better 
state of things came about, and when 
its administration would not be associated 
with exceptional legislation which was 
rightly regarded as coercive. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) said, that in the few obser- 
vations which he desired to lay before 
the House he would confine himself to 
the duty or expediency of including Ire- 
land within the scope of the measure. 
There had been absolute unanimity in 
favour of its principle, and he submitted 
that its character in connection with the 
administration of justice and the admissi- 
bility of evidence made it primd facie to 
apply equally to every portion of the 
United Kingdom. Suppose the Bill, if 
passed into law, were not to apply to 
Ireland, how extraordinary the position 
would be? If a man happened to be 
accused of a crime in England, every- 
one was agreed that it would be for his 
protection, if innocent, that he should 
be able to give his own version of the 
story. The same man could not give 
his version of the story if accused in Ire- 
land. What shadow of excuse could 
there be for limiting the measure in that 
way? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) and others urged their appeal 
to the interest of the Bill, But the 
question to be considered was the in- 
terests of the administration of justice 
in Ireland. He looked upon this mea- 
sure as a remedial measure, and, there- 
fore, he thought it should be extended 
to Ireland. ‘ft would be very easy to 
take hold of this Bill as a convenient 
peg on which to hang a denunciation of 
the administration of the law in Ireland. 
It had beea stated to the House that 
there existed in Ireland a widespread 
feeling of distrust with reference to the 
administration of justice in Ireland. It 
had been also stated that Irish Judges 
were inclined to lean rather more heavily 
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inst an accused persen than were 
Haglish Judges. He did not now intend 
to enter into a defence of the Irish 
Judges, but he altogether denied that 
statement. A certain portion of the 
administration of justice was now en- 
trusted to what had been called “ re- 
movable” magistrates; but a certain 
portion of the law was administered the 
same way in England. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They have the 
right of oreeet always. 

Mr. MADDEN: But if there was a 
small portion of the law administered in 
this way, were they to legislate for that 
special portion? It occurred to him 
that if the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) were examined they 
tended to show that there was all the 
more necessity for the extension of this 
Bill to Ireland. If Judges were unfair 
this Bill was ali the more wanted, be- 
cause everyone who had spoken had 
admitted that the Bill would be a pro- 
tection to an innocent man who found 
himself in the dock. If the hon. and 
learned Member agreed that that was 
the case, and at the same time argued 
that the innocent man in Ireland was 
exposed to peril on account of the un- 
fairness of the Judges, he thought the 
argument led to the opposite conclusion. 
If they were going to improve the 
method of taking evidence under the 
criminal system, surely they ought to 
improve it throughout the entire King- 
dom, and for the benefit of every class. 
The Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford said that— 

‘*1¢ is inexpedient to make any further 
changes in Criminal Law until a Court of Ap- 
peal in criminal cases has been established.” 
No doubt, the question of the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal was 
a question of the very greatest impor- 
tance. But what was the force of the 
argument which had been deduced in 
favour of the establishment of such a 
Court? It was that miscarriages of 
justice might occur in the trial of a case 

efore a jury. But was this Bill a Bill 
to improve the mode of conducting 
trials, or was it not? If it was not, 
what was the meaning of this consensus 
of opinion in its favour? Ifit was, how 
could it be said that the chances of mis- 
carriage were not diminished? In con- 
clusion, he ventured to hope that the 
House would come to the decision that 
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this measure was an efficient measure, 
and one which was in favour of a class 
which, above all others, the House was 
bound to consider. 

Sre HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said, he was sorry to have to 
trouble the House a second time, but as 
an Amendment had been moved which 
narrowed the question before the House 
he wished to make a fow further obser- 
vations. Of course, all would appreciate 
the fact that the Bill before the House 
would give an advantage to innocent 
persons ; but it was necessary to look to 
the circumstances in which that oppor- 
tunity was given, and practical reasons 
and difficulties occurred to his mind why 
he thought that it might be that a dif- 
ferent effect would be given to that op- 

ortunity in Ireland than would be given 
in England. He had hoped the 
Government would have given way 
to the appeal made by the hon. 
and learned Member for South 
Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) and him- 
self, and have excluded Ireland from the 
operation of the Bill. He would not go 
into the question of the administration 
of justice in Ireland, but did not think it 
was ible to assert that the conduct 
of criminal cases in Ireland was exactl 
the jsame as it was in England. 
Anyone who had watched the conduct 
ofcriminal cases in England would know 
that no prosecuting counsel ever thought 
of exercising any ingenuity to secure a 
conviction. The Judge was always 
careful that no prosecuting counsel 
should for a moment exceed the line of 
his duty. He hoped and believed that 
was the state of things in Ireland ; but 
he was not quite sure that in some class 
of cases there would not be an acuter 
phase of forensic rivalry than would be 
displayed in this country, so that the effi- 
cacious principle might not be the samo 
in Ireland asinEngland. Butthen there 
was the question of a prisoner who did 
not wish to be called. English prisoners, 
he was sure, as a rule, would regard 
this Bill as a beneficent and merciful 
measure in their favour, and would in 
most cases wish to be examined on 
their trial. But they must take Ire- 


land as it was. They must take the 
opinion in Ireland as it was, and they 
must take into consideration the opi- 
nions of the Representatives of the 
Irish people as they were. —— 
he thought they would be teaching t 
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Trish people wrongly, yet they would teach 
the Irish people that this was a hostile 
measure ; and if they did that, might 
it not be that the Irish criminal would 
take up an attitude of dogged hostility 
to this measure, and refuse to go 
into the witness-box? If that should 
rove to be the case a position would 
e taken up by the Trish prisoner 
which would defeat the very object of 
the Bill. He would remind tne Go- 
vernment that those who were united 
in their efforts to maintain the Im- 
perial Parliament constantly stated 
that they were willing to listen to 
the opinions of Irish Members, and, 
in matters solely affecting Ireland, to 
give to those opinions their due weight, 
having regard to their being based on 
local knowledge. The Bill would only 
succeed if it were regarded as a bene- 
ficent Bill; and if it were regarded as 
a measure establishing a tyrannical 
inquisitorial power it would not be a 
good Bill. He therefore appealed to 
the Government to accede to the 
Amendment, and allow the Bill to 
come into operation in England with- 
out further delay. When experience 
had manifested the beneficial operation 
of this change in the law, a desire for 
its extension to Ireland would, no 
doubt, soon arise in that country. 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwaarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
was very glad that the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bary (Sir 
Henry James) had had an opportunity 
of addressing the House again, and of 
developing what he called the arguments 
in favour of this Amendment. The fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
an appeal to the Government in favour 
of the Amendment was a matter of im- 
portance, having regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s previous connection 
with this Bill. His words were entitled 
to be considered; but they, in effect, 
amounted to a most amazing argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman was strongly 
in favour of the principle of a prisoner 
being allowed to give evidence in his own 
defence, yet, though he could point out 
no distinction in principle between Ire- 
land and England, he now urged the 
House to withhold this beneficent Bill— 
to use his own term—from Ireland. His 
argument was that it ought not to be 
extended to Ireland, because the Irish 
Members were against it. If the right 
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hon. Gentleman believed that this change 
in the Law of Evidence would make the 
administration of the Criminal Law more 
fair and just, there was no reason for 
not extending it to Ireland, save that 
which was based on the alleged partiality 
of Irish Judges, which was a ground 
disavowed by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell) and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had appealed to tue Government 
not to extend the Bill to Ireland ; but the 
only real argument that had been ad- 
duced in support of such a course was 
that it weal be more easy to pass the 
Bill if this Amendment were agreed to. 
That argument had great force with him, 
for before he entered the House he had 
awe himself to do all he could to 

ave the law cmended as the Bill pro- 
posed to amend it; and he was most 
anxious to see it placed upon the Statute 
Book, even if it only extended to Eng- 
land. But this was not the end of the 
Session, and the House had still plenty 
of time to deal with this subject; and if 
it was right to extend the Bill to Ireland 
the House ought not to be frightened 
out of doing so by the throats of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he did not 
think it right that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should apply such a term to 
what he said. He made no threat; he 
merely expressed his intention of exer- 
cising his Constitutional right of op- 
posing the measure. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
should like to know what single word 
the hon. and learned Member would use 
to describe the intimation he had given 
them ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
not describe it by any single word, but 
by several. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
word he had used was the nearest he 
could think of to describe the intimation 
of the hon. and learned Member that if 
the Amendment was not accepted he 
would devote his days and nights to 
constructing Amendments. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he never 
mentioned the word Amendments. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, at this 
period of the Session it would not be 
Just or wise or right to yield to such an 
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intimation as this. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) had dealt with what might be 
styled the “atmosphere” of the Irish 
Courts. But the worse the atrosphere 
was, the more essential was it that the 
prisoner should be allowed the privilege 
of giving evidence. It was said that 
an ignorant prisoner would be pounced 
upon and unfairly cross-examined by 
experienced Queen’s Counsel; but his 
experience of criminal trials was that if 
an ignorant witness was unfairly cross- 
examined the sympathies of the jury 
were always drawn to him. [An hon. 
Memser: Packed juries.} Well, if 
the Judges were partial and the juries 
were packed, no rules of evidence were 
of much importance. The safeguard 
afforded by publicity existed in Ireland 
asin England. The hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney had re- 
ferred to the Maamtrasna case. With 
regard to that case he (Sir Edward 
Clarke) had in the past expressed his 
opinion. He adhered to that opinion, 
and was quite ready to repeat it at any 
time. But that case was very curiously 
introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member, who argued that if the 
prisoners could at the Maamtrasna trial 
have given evidence an innocent man 
would have been saved, and then the 
hon. and learned Member went on to 
argue that this change of the law should 
not be extended to Ireland. At present 
there existed absurd anomalies, owing 
toa man charged under the Crimiaal 
Law Amendment Act with an assault on 
a child being permitted to give evidence, 
while another man charged with an at- 
tempt to commit a still more serious 
crime could not. These anomalies ex- 
isted in Ireland as well as in England, 
and ought to be abolished. He felt 
very strongly in favour of that portion 
of the Bill which swept away that bar- 
barous rvle which prevsnted a husband 
and wife giving evidence for each other. 
It was amazing that such a rule should 
have been allowed to continue on the 
Statute Book until now. The inequity 
of this rule was strongly brought home 
to his mind by a case in which he ap- 
peared for a prisoner some years ago. 
The prisoner, a respectable man, who 
had been 28 years in the employment 
of the same firm in London, was a, 
with setting fire to the premises. He 


was the last person known to leave the 
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premises. He left at 6 o’clock, and the 
fire occurred at § o’elock. He believed 
the prisoner to be innocent—the man 
being of the highest character and hav- 
ing no motive for committing the crime. 
He asked him to account for the interval 
between 6 and 8 o’clock. The man said 
he had been making a few purchases at 
one or two shops, aad then went home 
and helped his wife with the children. 
The children were too young to be put 
in the witness-box, and by the existing 
laws of evidence neither the wife nor the 
husband could give any evidence. He 
did not dare to call the persons at whose 
shops the prisoner had called, for they 
could only account for half-an-hour of 
the two hours, and one hour and a-hal? 
would have remained unaccounted for, 
Fortunately the presiding Judge care- 
fully looked into the case, and the man 
was acquitted. But this case firmly 
convinced him of the unfairness of not 
acmrpey be wife to give evidence on 
ehalf of her husband. There was no 
real ground for the suggestion that t’ 
change which the Bill would effect would 
injure any innocent prisoner. Hon. 
Members from Ireland said that 
prisoners in that country were tried in 
an atmosphere of adverse prejudice. 
Well, given an unfair Judge, a jury 
prejudiced against the prisoner, and a 
prosecuting counsel inclined to be un- 
fair—given such a state of things, what 
possible chance would a prisoner have 
who could not give evidence in his own 
behalf? By shutting out the evidence 
of an innocent prisoner, tried before an 
unfair Judge and a biassed jury, dealing 
with inferences and hypotheses they 
would be doing the very thing which 
must destroy all his chances of proving 
his innocence. He had known many 
cases of prisoners who had saved them- 
selves by the statements which they 
were permitted to make to the jury; 
and again and again prisoners had 
asked him, with tears in their eyes, 
whether they could not give evidence. 
The present practice wes not at all satis- 
factory. It would be remembered how, 
at the trial of O’ Donnell some four years 
ago, the counsel for the prisoner claimed 
the right to state to the Court, av a 
narrative of facts, the story supplied to 
him by his client, and how the Judges 
decided that counsel had no such right. 
In consequence of that decision the 
dangerous practice had arisen of allow- 
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ing a prisoner to make a statement be- 
fore his counsel’s address to the jury. 
This gave a great advan to a clever 
rogue, but if he were liable to cross- 
examination his cleverness would avail 
him little. In the witness-box clumsy 
innocence would succeed in gaining an 
acquittal from a jury far more certainly 
than clever roguery. He trusted that 
the House would persist in its deter- 
mination to pass the Bill unaltered, and 
thus t» do an act of real and substantial 
justice to innocent defendants, not only 
in this country, but in Ireland also. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke), 
powerful as they were, were not directed 
to the point of the Amendment, but to 
the defence of the general principles of 
the Bill. There was no difference of 
opinion as to the utility of the measure. 
They were all agreed that to allow 
prisoners to become witnesses when they 
wished to do so would be a humane and 
beneficent change. He was unwilling, 
for that reason, to make a remark of a 
political character. But the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Heury James) must now perceive that 
the view of hon. Gentlemen opposite of 
the principles upon which Ireland ought 
to be governed were not the views he 
entertained. He could not agree that 
all the reasons which existed for the 
application of the Bill to England must 
necessarily exist in the case of Ireland 
also. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General said that there was no distinc- 
tion between the cases. It would be 
very easy to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman why he did not lay down the 
same principle in such a matter, for 
example, as local government. If the 
principles upon which the demand for 
the extension of local government was 
founded were admitted to be beneficent 
and wise, why not extend their applica- 
tion to Ireland? The hon. and learned 
Gertleman had not dealt effectively with 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy)—that the atmosphere of an Irish 
Court was not supposed by the people of 
Ireland to be favourable to the prisoner. 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford proved that 
there was all the difference in the world 
between the operation of a measure in 
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Courts like the English Courts and its 
operation in Courts such asthe hon. and 
learned Member and his Friends be- 
lieved theirs to be. This was a Bill in 
favour of the prisoner ; ay the Govern- 
ment were going to apply it in a coun 
where it would fnovite ly be regarded. 
whether rightly or wrongly—as being 
hostile to the prisoner. The effect of the 
measure upon Irish opinion would be the 
very opposite of that which was justly 
claimed for it in England. The hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) had argued with great plausi- 
bility that the supposition that there was 
animus in the mind of a Judge against 
a prisoner was all the more convincing 
reason why they should give the prisoner 
the chance of exculpating himself by 
giving evidence. But it must not be 
forgotten that if the contention of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford were correct, and if there was 
animus in the mind of an Irish Judge 
and a strong animus in the prosecutin 
counsel, the prisoner under this Bill woul 
be exposed to the risk of a bitterly hostile 
cross-examination, and enforce on him a 
very serious disadvantage. It appeared 
to him (Mr. John Morley) the sheerest 
pedantry to insist that because this was 
a wise and desirable change in itself and 
in this country, they were, therefore, 
bound to force it upon Ireland against 
the wishes of her Representatives, aud 
against the opinion of so staunch a 
artizan of the Government on the 
pposition side as the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury was 
free from the suspicion of motive which 
attached to the Irish Members below the 
Gangway, and he had shown that he 
was strongly opposed to the change it- 
self; and on Sth these grounds his 
opinion was entitled to the greatest 
weight. Would the Government insist 
upon extending the legislation to Ireland 
against the wisk of all the popular Re- 
presentatives of that country,and against 
the opinion of a partizan of their own 
who was most competent to give an 
opinion upon that subject? He wished 
to underline the argument of the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of 
Durham (Mr. Milvain), which he was 
surprised the Government did not see 
the forceof. They considered they were 
engaged on the difficult task of restorin 
law and order in Ireland. They sai 
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they had now got a state of opinion in 


Treland much more fevourable than it 
had long been to the maintenance of law 





and order and t for the administra- 
tion of the law. They must admit, there- 
fore, that it was most undesirable 


politically to arise fresh jealousy by 
introducing a single element of sus- 
picion or irritation into the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law in Ireland ata 
moment like this; and yet they must 
equally admit that this would be the 
effeet of the provision which, with de- 
plorable tenacity, the Government in- 
sisted upon extending to Ireland. For 
his part, if his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) limited his Amend- 
mer.t to the proposal that it was inex- 
pedient to extend to Ireland a measure 
which would confer on magistrates the 
power to cross-examine prisoners, he 
(Mr. John Morley) would support it 
with a clear conscience, and with no 
desire to do anything but to further the 
passing of the Bill as regards England 
and Scotland. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND) (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he thought they were 
all agreed that they ought to extend to 
Ireland, when it was possible, every 
beneficial measure they gave to Eng- 
land. Therefore, what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) had had 
to do was to show that in Ireland cir- 
cumstances were different in some 
matter relative to the particular issue 
before the House. The special illustra- 
tion used was the most astonishing and 
extraordinary he ever heard ; because, 
while in the matter of local government 
the circumstances of Ireland were enor- 
mously different from those of England, 
there was great similarity between them 
in the administration of justice. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had enun- 
siated a proposition which he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) strongly repudiated—namely, 
that the Bench in Ireland showed a 
bias against a prisoner, which their 
brethren in England did not show. 
Learned gentlemen did not practice 
before the Courts in both countries ; 
and the impression he had derived from 
speaking with those who were ac- 
quainted with the administration of 
Criminal Law in both England and 
Ireland, was that the Irish Judges 
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were as careful as their English brethren 
to see that everything was urged for 
the prisoner that pe be urged, and 
that the inclination of justice should 
always be in favour of the prisoner 
whenever there was a doubt. What 
the right hon. Gentleman contended 
was not so much that the machinery 
was bad as that public opinion in 
Ireland was against it. He (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) ventured to say that public 
opinion in Ireland—or, for the matter 
of that, in this country either—did not 
exist on this subject outside legal cir- 
cles. If they put this machinery in 
force, and if the Irish people on seein 

how it worked concluded that it work 

badly, he would admit that there was 
somethirg in the plea that public opi- 
nion was opposed to it. But at pre- 
sent, what was against it was the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford—not an opinion 
which he underrated, because he 
believed that it would materially assist 
in the passing of the Bill. What 
they ought to look at in this matter 
was not the opinion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) or the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford, however great ought 
to be the weight of those opinions in 
the House. What they had to consider 
was whether this Bill was an improve- 
ment of the machinery of criminal jus- 
tice, as every human being admitted it 
to be in England; and no argument 
had been brought forward to show that 
it would not be an equal improvement in 
Treland. It was surely an unorthodox 
proposal that because there was a cer- 
tain amount of uninformed sentiment 
against thechangeiathemind of thehon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford, they should therefore refuse to inno- 
cent men in Ireland the protection they 
gave to innocent men in England. Whe- 
ther Irish tribunals were good or bad, it 
must be in the interests of justice that 
full evidence should be brought into 
the light of day with regard to every 
case that was tried. If there was pre- 
judice against prisoners, and magis- 
trates were unjust Judges, the way to 
keep them in order was that public 
opinion should be brought to bear upon 
their action, so as to compel them to 
have brought into Court all the evidence 
which on tell in favour of innocent 
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men. Inasmuch as this Bill was ad- 
mitted to bo one of the most poworful 
pieces of machinery for effecting that 
object, he should for that reason, if for 
no other, do everything he could to 
bring it into operation for Ireland as 
well as for England. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) entirely 
forgot the argument put forward from 
the Irish Benches. What he (Mr. 
Dillon) and his hon. Friends contended, 
and what they believed was, that the 
atmosphere and ths methods adopted 
in Irish Courts would prevent this ma- 
chinery being favourable to the prisoner 
in Ireland, as it would be undoubtedly 
in England. In that lay the whole 
essence of the controversy. It was a 
most important point of the controversy, 
and so it had been justiy and properly 
dwelt on by right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Opposition Bench — namely, 
that it did not matter so much whether 
they were right or not in their opinion ; 
the question wes whether they were 
faithfully reflecting the sentiments of 
the people of Ireland in this matter, 
and if that were so the argument in 
favour of omitting Ireland from the 
Bill was unanswerable. He thought 
the reception given to the appeal 
made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James) was a further and 
most striking illustration of the use- 
lessness of having Irish Members in the 
House of Commons at all. What was 
the good of the Irish Members in the 
House? He overheard an hon. Gentle- 
man say it would be better if they were 
not there. [A Cheer.} Yes, hon. Gen- 
tlemen cheered the idea that they were 
useless. He asked the Speaker whether 
this instance was not an extremely ap- 
posite illustration of the utter useless- 
ness of Irish Members being in the 
House of Commons at all? What was 
the good of the Irish people sending 
Members to Parliament if the House of 
Commons refused to believe that they 
were stating the views of their con- 
stituents? They had to-night heard 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke) 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) in the most self- 
satisfied way, proclaim themselves to be 
better judges of how the Irish people 
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would receive this measure than the 
Irish Members. That was certainly 
what the whole of their argument 
amounted to. Coming to the question 
of how this Bill wou!d be received in 
Ireland, he maintained that it was 
impossible for anyone at all acquainted 
with the condition of Ireland to doubt 
that it would be received by the people 
of that country as a measure directed 
against prisoners. Let him point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that it was an un- 
happy circumstance in the history and 
condition of Ireland, that the people of 
Ireland were obliged to follow the ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law a great 
deal more closely than the people of 
England. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) told the House that 
there existed no public opinion in Ire- 
land upon this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman was entirely mistaken, and 
he would find that the moment this Bill 
and its proposals became known to the 
people, there would be a great outcry 
against it. Men in Ireland did not know 
from week to weex how soon they might 
be hauled up before the magistrates, 
and therefore there existed a much 
keener and wideawake public opinion 
on the question of criminal practice than 
existed in England. This was not a 
question confined to lawyers, and to those 
persons now administering the Crimi- 
nal Law. It was perfectly absurd to 
suppose that in Ireland there was the 
same confidence in the impartiality of 
the Judges and in the fairness and im- 
partiality of prosecuting counsel as in this 
country. Everybody who was acquainted 
with the past history of criminal pro- 
cedure in Ireland knew that the vast 
majority of prosecuting counsel followed 
the prisoner like bloodhounds on the 
track, and they had been over and over 
again proved to have carried on such pro- 
ceedings for the conviction of a man, 
both in the manipulation of evidence 
and in their conduct in Court, as would 
simply horrify an English lawyer. The 
great aim the Irish prosecuting counsel 
had set before them was, per fas aut nefas, 
to get a conviction. He ventured to sa 

with confidence that if any Englis 

lawyer, accustomed to criminal prosecu- 
tions in this country, were to attend a 
Bar Dinner, or a meeting in which there 
were a number of Crown Prosecutors in 
Ireland, he would come home horrified 
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at the tone wnd temper adopted by these 
men towards prisoners. He (Mr. Dillon) 
did not accuse any icular individual 
Crown Prosecutor; but he alleged that 
it was a common proceeding for these 
gentlemen to endeavour to get aconviction 
under any and all circumstances. They 
knew the history of Mr. Peter O’Brien— 
they knew what ho had done, and he was 
at the head of the whole criminal prose- 
cuting system in Ireland, and when 
they were told by hon. and learned 
sf by right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that the system proposed by thts Bill 
would have come to the relief of the 
accused in the Maamtrasna murder case, 
he would assert his belief that it would 
in no way have come to the rescue of 
Myles Joyce. He did not think that 
Myles Joyce or anyone else would have 
dared voluntarily to face the cross-ex- 
amination of a man like Peter O’Brien. 
He (Mr. Dillon) knew perfectly well the 
story of the manner in which the evi- 
dence in the Maamtrasna case was mani- 
pulated by the prosecuting counsel and 
the prosecuting solicitor before it came 
into Court. They knew that Mr. Peter 
O’Brien was in possession of evidence 
the tendency of which would have been 
to give the prisoner a chance, and that 
they deliberately suppressed it. Evi- 
dence would have been forthcoming 
from a certain boy whose testimony 
might very probably have shaken the 
opinion of the jury as to the guilt of the 
prisoner; but the Crown Prosecutor 
would not allow it to be used, and it 
was with regard to such men as this— 
to protect prisoners and give them fair- 
play — that the Irish Members were 
asked to assent to the principle of this 
Bill. He(Mr. Dillon) held that if Myles 
Joyce had had an opportunity of going 
into the witness-box and submitting to 
an inquiry, he never would have dared 
to avail himself of it so long as Mr. 
Peter O’Brien was the prosecuting 
counsel, and there hon. Members would 
appreciate the difference between Eng- 
land and Ireland. An Engtishman, 
whatever he might be accused of, knew 
perfectly well that if he got up in Court 
and told his story simply and fairly, he 
would not be bullied and browbeaten 
by the prosecuting counsel, and he knew 
perfectly well that if he convinced the 
prosecuting counsel that there was a 
doubt in the case he would get the 
benefit of the doubt. Butin the mind 
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risoner such a belief did 
not exist. He (Mr. Dillon) spoke on 
this subject with a perfect knowledge 
of the opinion of his fellow-countrymen. 
It was preposterous for the Eng!ieh 
Attorney General and Solicitor General, 
who had probably never put a foot on 
Trish soil in their lives, and knew nothing 
about the people of Ireland—it was pre- 
posterous for them and the Irish Secre- 
tary to tell him that they knew the 
minds of the Irish peasantry better than 
the Irish Members did, and that the 
Irish peasantry would accept this Bill 
as an emancipating measure. What- 
ever might be the faults of himself and 
his Party — whatever might be their 
sins and ignorances—surely they might 
be allowed to speak on behalf of the 
feelings, aye, and the prejudices, too, 
of the Irish peasantry if they desired. 
He declared that this measure would 
not be accepted for a moment as any- 
thing but an addition to the coercive 
system for strengthening the awful ma- 
chinery of the law in Ireland directed 
against the peasantry. The ordinary 
Irish peasant, when he felt he was inno- 
cent, would not dare to go into the wit- 
ness-box. He certainly would not do so 
as long as the present Irish Attorney 
General was in Office. The reputation 
of that Gentleman in Ireland was such 
that anyone who had not the greatest 
confidence in his own ability would not 
dare to face him. And what would be 
the result on the Court if the accused 
person, having this dread in his mind, 
were to refuse to give evidence on his 
own behalf? Mr. Peter O’Brien would 
say—‘‘What more evidence do you want? 
—this man refuses to go into the box, 
and is, therefore, manifestly guilty.” 
That argument would tell enormously 
with a jury carefully packed, as juries 
were packed in Ireland. He (Mr. Dillon) 
knew very well how this thing would 
operate. It would operate in the direc- 
tion of increasing enormously the dis- 
trust of these poor people in Ireland in 
the administration of the law, and it 
would operate to put into the hands of 
the Crown Counsel a still wider discre- 
tion than that they had used latterly, 
and which they had used with most 
fatal effeet on the minds of the Irish 
people. Let him bring to the notice of 


of the Irish 


hon. Members who thought that he 
(Mr. Villon) and his Friends were ex- 
aggerating when they stated that the 
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Orown Counsel in Ireland were not im- 
partial and honest in the discharge of 
their duty, the facts of a recent murder 
trial in Wicklow—and when he detailed 
these facts he did not believe there was 
aman in the House who would not be 
thoroughly convinced that the individual 
accused in this trial could not for a 
moment believe in the just spirit either 
of the prosecuting counsel or of the 
Judge. What happened? The Clare 
easants who were accused of the mur- 
er of the policeman Whelehan under 
the Orimes Act were brought from Clare 
to Wicklow, and when in Wicklow they 
were brought before a special panel, 
and the jury was packed upon that 
special panel. The men were convicted. 
he Crown strained every nerve to get 
a conviction; and he was bound to say 
that the feelings of these men must have 
been something frightful when they saw 
the jury which was selected to try them. 
Well, immediately after that trial, there 
came on the trial of the murderer of Kin- 
sella, and the Crown Counsel, having tle 
pve: to do so, placed thisman on trial be- 
ore his own employers—that was to say, 
the owners of the property forming the 
scene of the murder. They did not ex- 
ercise the power they exercised in the 
other case. No opposition was offered on 
the part of the Crown Counsel when Kin- 
sella’s murderer applied for a change of 
anel from a common to a special jury. 
hen the accused was brought with the 
consent and connivance of the Crown be- 
fore a jury of Wicklow landlords, the 
Crown Counsel refused to challenge any 
jurymen, and allowed the first men 
whose names had been called to be put 
on the panel. They had allowed the 
prisoner 30 challenges, but in the other 
case they had themselves used 30 chal- 
lenges against the Clare men in order to 
pack the jury. And then, in open Court, 
the whole demeanour of the Crown 
Prosecutor was friendly to the murderer 
of Kinsella, and he did not take the 
trouble to conceal, after the trial was 
over, that he was rejoiced at the acquittal. 
Now, in the face of these trials, which 
had occurred within the last six months 
or so, were the Irish Members to be told 
that there was no ground for the belief of 
the Irish peasant when he might happen 


to be charged with offences to be put | posed 


upon his trial, that the atmosphere of the 
Court was not unimpartial? It was in 
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hon. Members opposite that they must 
not be surprised if the Irish Members 
did not give the same reception to a 
measure of this character which the 
English Members and the English people 
did. But this was not the whole case; 
it was only one branch of it. He had 
noticed that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland had very lightly over the 
case of the Resident Magistrates. The 
Solicitor General for England, with his 
usual glibness of argument, said that 
if they were improving one branch of 
criminal administration for one part of 
the United Kingdom they were improv- 
ing it for all. He (Mr. Dillon) would ask 
the House to consider the principles laid 
down by Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
land. Only the other day, in a certain 
case which came before one of these 
Resident Magistrates, the magistrate 
said — 

«These men are accused of holding a cer- 
tain meeting, and there is a presumption— 
a general belief —that the meeting was held, and 
they, if they can, have to give proof that it was 
not held,” 
and thereupon he sentenced them to 
terms of imprisonment with hard labour. 
This Resident Magistrate had actually 
laid the burden of proving that a meet- 
ing was not held upon the prisoners. 
The police could not give evidence that 
a severe was held, but only of the ex- 
istence of a presumption that it was held. 
It must be remembered also that there 
was this difference between law in Eng- 
land and in Ireland in these cases— 
namely, that there was no appeal in Ire- 
land when sentences were short sen- 
tences. Was it that the Government 
were going to introduce a system with 
regard to short sentences in which the 
Crown Prosecutors were going to be 
allowed to call on every prisoner to go 


| into the witness-box and prove his inno- 


cence, and submit to cross-examination 
before a hostile counsel and hostile 
magistrates—gentlemen who did not con- 
ceal their ferocious hostility, and who had 
actually been known to give a physical 
expression to that hostility the moment 
after they had left the Bench. The 
magistrates in Ireland never were im- 
partial, they were always strongly op- 
to prisoners, and he (Mr. Dillon) 
maintained that if this new law were 


introduced into Ireland the procedure 


the face of these facts that he said to| of the Resident Magistrates would be 
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this. To every man who came into 
Court accused of a crime they would say 
‘Are you going to be examined? If 
you are not, you are guilty.” That 
would be a very serious matter, and he 
(Mr. Dillon) declared that he did not be- 
lieve that he was exaggerating in the 
slightest degree what would be the re- 
sult of this measure in a Magistrate’s 
Court. The Irish Members were told 
that they did not give a single argu- 
ment why there was any difference in 
Ireland from the position of affairs in 
England with regard to theselaws. He 
would ask, what use was it for them to 
give any arguments? For all practical 
poseeee the Irish Members on these 

enches might just as well sit as dumb 
logs. When they gave arguments they 
were sneered at, and when they gave 
the opinions of their constituents they 
were told by English officials that they 
knew more about these things than the 
Representatives of the Irish people 
themselves did. Inconclusion, he would 
ask whether any hon. Member would 
explain on what ground the Government 
wanted to retain Irish Members at 
Westminster instead of allowing them 
to go away and manage their own affairs 
at home ? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he must join in the appeal which had 
been made to the Attorney General for 
England. He was surprised that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should 
persist in joining in this Bill two coun- 
tries so differently situated as England 
and Ireland — countries to which the same 
argu‘nents did not in any degree apply. 
Every consideration which induced them 
to support this measure for Scotland 
and England compelled them to refuse 
their assent to it for Ireland. If the 
Attorney General were actuated by a 
single desire to benefit the people of 
England, he would, without the slightest 
hesitation, cut Ireland out of the Bill. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
reminded him (Mr. Hunter) of what 
Macaulay «aid about the Puritans and 
bull-baiting—namely, that the Puritans 
were opposed to bull-baiting not because 
it hurt the bull, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators. It seemed 





to him, from the course the debate had 
taken, that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was not so much to benefit the 
English people as to pass a measure 
which would be injurious and offensive 
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to the Irish people. The Government 
seemed to search with the greatest 
eagerness for opportunities of trampling 
upon the opinions of the Irish people. 
In that respect they had been joined by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finlay). Well, he 
(Mr. Hunter) was not surprised. His 
hon. and learned Friend was logical 
because ho was one of those Gentlemen 
who thought it would be a great misfor- 
tune if Scotch questions were to be 
decided by Scotch Members; and, hold- 
ing that view, run he would think 
it equally bad that Irish measures 
should be influenced by the opinion of 
Irish Members. He (Mr. Hunter), 
however, did not think that these were 
opinions that were held in Scotland, or 
were opinions such as would recommend 
themselves to this House. He was one 
of those who very strongly supported 
this Bill two years ago, on the under- 
standing that it would not be applied to 
Ireland. What were the reasons that 
the Bill should be adopted for England 
and not adopted for Ireland? He would 
answer that question in a single sen- 
tence. It was the greatest fallacy in 
the world to prete.d that the examina- 
tion of an accused person was, under all 
circumstances, and in every case, neces- 
sarily for that person’s benefit, There 
were many circumstances and many 
cases where it was a measure not caleu- 
lated to promote the administration of 
justice, and not calculated to facilitate 
the discovery of truth, but calculated for 
a very opposite purpose. Why did he 
support this Bill for England? He did 
so for two reasons. In the first place, 
there were a great many poor people in 
England who could not afford to fee a 
counsel for their defence. One hon. 
Member stated to-night that the poor 
man had an advantage as compared with 
the rich man; but the hon. Gentleman 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had reproved him for 
the assumption, and said that he himself 
believed that the advantage was in favour 
of the rich man as against the poor. He 
(Mr. Hunter) believed there was no 
system so well calculated to screen the 
guilty and protect the innocent as the 
English system of criminal procedure, 
when they had counsel on both sides 
and a Judge and jury. But, at the 
same time, his belief was that if they 
had not counsel for a prisoner there was 
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no system £0 injurious to a prisoner as 
the Englizn system. The reason was 
this. The Engiish system was full of 
technicalities with regard to the exami- 
nation of witnesses; and what chance 
could an unfortunate prisoner have to 
defend himself under these ciroum- 
stances? Take a case. A witness was 
under examination. The Judge invited 
the prisoner to cross-examine that wit- 
ness; and how did the prisoner begin ? 
He said—‘ You said I did so and so.” 
Instantly he was pulled up by the Judge, 
who informed him in solemn tones— 
“Sir, you must not make a statement, 
you can only ask a question.” Well, 
the result was that the unfortunate pri- 
soner was dumb-founded—he did not 
know where he was. He did not know 
in what shape to put his question, or 
how to conduct his case ; ae then what 
happened? Why, when all the wit- 
nesses were passed over without cross- 
examination, and the prisoner said 
‘Tt is not true, as has been stated, that 
I did so and so, and so and so,” the 
Judge interrupted him with the obser- 
vation, “It is now too late to go into 
these matters, you should have asked 

uestions with regard to these points of 
the witnesses when in the witness-box.” 
The effect of the existing system, where 
counsel were not employed, was that the 
Quarter Sessions was very often like 
leading sheep to the slaughter; but the 
bias of the Judge was always in favour 
of the plea of ‘' Not Guilty.” He (Mr. 
Hunter) thought that the English 
Judges almost invariably acted upon 
the principle that it was better that 10 
guilty men should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer. In these 
cases, where prisoners were not defended 
by counsel, and where they were pro- 
tected by perfectly fair and impartial 
Judges, he believed that the passing of 
this Bill would be an immense help and 
improvement to these prisoners, and, to 
a large extent, would be an effectual 
substitute for counsel they could not 
employ. But everything depended on the 
Judge—everything depended, also, on 
the prosecuting pas and on the way 
in which the prosecuting counsel was 
allowed to deal with the prisoner. There 
were such things as fair questions and 
unfair questions, and a prisoner was 
pone by counsel who covld guard 

im against questions on cross-examina- 
tion which ought not to be put, and 
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even if the prisoner had not counsel in 
England when such questions were put, 
the Judge himself would protect the 
prisoner. But what assurance had they 
that before the Resident Magistrates — 
before the removable magistrates—any 
such protection would be afforded ? Now, 
he read a short time ago a letter written 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
relating his experience at the trial of 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt before a County 
Court Judge in Ireland, and he saw 
there that the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed his horror and consternation at 
the spirit and manner, at the unfairness 
with which the trial was conducted both 
on the part of the prosecuting counsel 
and on the part of the Judge. That 
was the impression on the mind of an 
English gentleman who was accustomed 
to the administration of justice, in one 
case, and that a notorious one. That 
was not the case of an obscure indi- 
vidual, but one in which the Judge knew 
perfectly well that the eyes of the news- 
papers were on him, and it might, there- 
fore, be assumed that unusual pains 
were taken by this gentleman to give, 
at any rate, an appearance of impar- 
tiality to the proceedings on his part. 
Now, if this happened in the green tree, 
what would happen in the dry? Could 
anyone say that anything had been done 
which would give any English or Irish 
Member the right to believe in theimpar- 
tiality of the Irish Resident Magistrates ? 
Since this matter was before the House 
in 1886, he (Mr. Hunter) had read the 
criminal cases and reports of trials be- 
fore the Resident Magistrates in Ireland, 
and those trials had reminded him, not 
of anything within his experience, but 
of State trials which took place 250 
years ago. If the present English 
Judges were like the Judges of the 
Stuart period, if prosecutors were like 
Lord Coke and other gentlemen who 
prosecuted in those days, he{Mr. Hunter) 
should be the last man to vote for a Bill 
of this kind, for instead of it being 
a weapon for the defence of the inno- 
cent, it would probably be used as an 
instrument for convicting prisoners when 
the prosecutor desired to do so. The 
Judge would draw attention to admis- 
sions made, and enlarge upon them 
and magnify them elaborately — he 
would drive home every we pr admis- 
sion as a most valuable piece of evidence; 
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but when the prisoner said anythin 

-which was in his own favour, + the 
Judge was not honest and fair and im- 
sare. what he would do would be this: 

e would point out to the jury—if he 
had to deal with a jury—that such and 
such statementsrested on no better autho- 
rity than the evidence of the prisoner 
himself. He (Mr. Hunter) could, there- 
fore, well believe that in Ireland this 
Bill would operate to the greatest injus- 
tice and hardship, and the greatest 
cruelty, and would utterly and entirely 
defeat the object of justice—namely, the 
discovery of truth. In the present day, 
in England, we no doubt had impartial 
justice ; but he would just quote one or 
two sentences from the time of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to show the way in 
which prisoners used to be treated by 
Attorney Generals in those days. Just 
imagine if an Attorney General ad- 
dressed prisoners in that way at the 
present time, how far they would be from 
passing such a Rule as that now before 
the House. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh interposed. The Attor- 
ney General said to the prisoner: ‘Thou art a 
monster; thou hast an English face, but a 
Spanish heart.’ Then when Sir Walter Raleigh 
objected that no evidence had been given against 
him, and said ; ‘If my Lord Cobham bea traitor 
what is that to me ?’ the Attorney General said : 
‘ All that he did was nothing to thee, thou 
viper! For I ‘‘thou” thee thou traitor!’ ” 
Would the present Government tolerate 
a rule such as that contained in this 
Bill when admonished by such a prose- 
cuting counsel as this, and before such 
acourt? To put the whole argument ina 
nutshell, he (Mr. Hunter) said that the 
examination of a prisoner as a witness 
in a case was not in itself necessarily an 
advantage to a prisoner, nor calculated 
to promote the cause of justice. It de- 
pended entirely upon the way in which 
justice was administered. It depended 
upon the Judge, and it depended upon 
the counsel. It was a powerful weapon, 
but it was a weapon which could as 
easily be used against the prisoner as 
in his favour; and he could not enter- 
tain any doubt, from the conduct of the 
Government in regard to this Bill, that 
their object was not merely to improve 
the law of England, but to give an extra 
example of the principle of that odious 
Bill that was passed last year. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
the Government now proposed a mea- 
sure which they declared was much de- 
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sired by public opinion in England ; but 
the Irish Members now came forward 
and said—‘t What you say may be cor- 
rect; it may be true that the measure is 
demanded by the English public; it 
may be true that the public opinion of 
England demands that a prisoner should 
have the right of being examined on his 
own behalf in criminal cases; but, at 
any rate, there is no demand ox that 
kind in Ireland. We, who represent 
Ireland in this House, are hostile to 
such a measure, and believe that so 
far from its being a benefit to Irish 
prisoners, it will, on the contrary, too 
often be used to their prejudice and 
destruction ; and we ask that this mea- 
sure should not be extended to Ireland.” 
Now, the Irish Members were met by 
the declaration on the part of the Go- 
vernment that what they had to con- 
sider was, in the words of the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay), a broad and great principle, 
and that it was not with reference to 
Irish needs, or the Jocal circumstances 
of Ireland, that the measure must be 
considered, but by those broad prin- 
ciples which it was said were embodied 
in the Bill, and which it was generally 
agreed must be applied to the whole of 
the United Kingdom. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land threw out a challenge which he 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) thought was a 
very fair one. He taunted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) with what he 
considered a novel consideration as pro- 
ceeding from those on the Opposition 
side of the House—that was to say, that 
it did not follow that because a measure 
was a good and desirable one for Eng- 
land the same measure was good and 
desirable for Ireland. It did not appear 
to him (Mr. Maurice Healy) that this 
was a novel principle coming from this 
side of the House. It appeared to him 
that it was because he endeavoured to 
lay down a principle of that kind in 
1887 that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) was condemned for having 
banished political economy to Saturn. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had laid down 
what he (Mr. Maurice Healy) considered 
a sound principle, and that was, that in 
applying a measure of this kind it should 
also be applied to Ireland, and that thoso 
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who resisted it should show that the 
circumstances of Ireland materially dif- 
fered from those of England. That was 
a fair challenge to make; and he (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) would answer that the 
case of the Irish Members was that the 
circumstances of Ireland in connection 
with the administration of justice and in 
matters with which this measure dealt 
were such that the Bill ought not to be 
applied to Ireland. He would quote, 
as that of a distinguished authority on 
this subject, the opinion expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir Mishael 
Hicks- Beach) two years ugu m one 
of the speeches he addressed to his 
constituents. Speaking to his consti- 
tuents in Bristol two years ago the right 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Unfortunately, 
to many persons the administration of 
justice appeared as a foe, and not as a 
friend.” Now, that was the whole case 
of the Irish Members in regard to this 
measure. The whole case of the Irish 
Members might be compressed into that 
sentence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
that to many persons in Ireland the ad- 
ministration of justice appeared as a 
foe, and not asa friend. ‘That was the 
ground they took up, that they main- 
tained that because that state of things 
prevailed there, though what was urged 
with regard to the measure might be 
true as applied to England and Scot- 
land, the arguments had no validity 
when they came to consider the applica- 
tion of the measure to Ireland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being present, 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, he 
asked whether it was not an unfortu- 
nate thing that time after time it should 
happen in that House that those who 
represented the vast bulk of tie inhabi- 
tants of Ireland should demand certain 
measures, and that time after time the 
Government should set their wishes 
aside and refuse those measures; and 
that time after time measures emana- 
ting from the Front Bench opposite 
should be thrust down the ihroats of the 
Irish people in spite of the strenuous 
resistance of their Representatives? The 
Government proceeded cn the principle 
that whatever the Irish Representatives 
asked in this House they should not 
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get, and whatever they resisted and com- 
plained of they should have, whether 
they liked itornot. He wouldask whether 
that was the proper principle on which 
to proceed in carrying on the legislation 
of this country? As it had already been 
asked in this debate to-night, what 
duties were Irish Members supposed 
to perform in this House? What was 
the value of their representation here 
if, when the wishes of the Irish people 
were expressed by those who were sent 
to this House to give voice to their opi- 
nions, they were set aside by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and treated as 
though they never existed? He main- 
tained that the state of things which 
existed in England, and which was con- 
sidered by hon. and learned Gentlemen 
opposite to justify this measure in Eng- 
land, did not exist in Ireland. In Eng- 
land they had none of that friction 
between the people and the forees of 
the Crown and administration of the law 
which unquestionably existed in Ireiand. 
In England they had none of these 
political prosecutions which they too 
often had in Ireland. In England the 
administrators of the law were popular 
with the people; the law was carried 
out in sympathy with the people; Eng- 
lish views and opinions were constantly 
consulted, and hostility between tho 
people and the law was avoided with 
the utmost care. The very antithesis of 
this state of things existed in lreland, 
and yet they were told that because the 
measure now before tho House was fit 
and proper for this country, it was 
equally applicable to the totally different 
situation that prevailed in Ireland. Now, 
he was not going to labour the point 
which had been made more than once 
in this debate as to the way in which 
criminal prosecutions were conducted in 
Ireland from that which prevailed in this 
country ; but he very well remembered 
how struck he was when he was told 
once by a gentleman who was concerned 
in many criminal prosecutions what took 
place in Ireland a few years agu. He 
remembered well the barrister, who de- 
fended a prisoner in a particular case— 
he thought it was in regard to a charge 
of conspiracy to murder or some charge 
of that kind—telling him that the trial 
was before a Judge and a special jury of 
the City of Cork, the prisoner being 
igund guilty, and that when his (Mr. 
Maurice Healy’s) informant went into the 
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Bar room, after the trial was over and 
the news came in that the unhappy man 
was convicted, the principal counsel for 
the Crown pulled his handkerchief out 
of his pocket and waved it over his head 
in exultation at having got the man 10 
years’ penal servitude. That was not 
the spirit in which cases were conducted 
in England, and he (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
declared that so long as they were con- 
ducted in that way in Ireland the effect 
of this, so far from being an advantage 
to accused persons, as the right hon. 
Gentieman opposite claimed for it, 
would be wrested to their destruction. 
As to the Maamtrasna case, it was said 
that if this Bill had been in existence at 
that time, the prisoner Myles Joyce, who 
was believed to have been innocent, would 
have been examined, and would have 
been able to give his version of the mat- 
ter, and that, therefore, the miscarriage 
of justice that they all complained of 
could never have taken place. He(Mr. 
Maurice Healy) would say to English 
Members who made that statement that 
they little knew what went on in econnec- 
tion with criminal trials in Ireland. He 
supposed that while he had been in the 
Legal Profession he had had as much ex- 
perience ofcriminal prosecutions as most 
people. He had defended prisoners of 
all kinds, criminals and non-criminals, 
and his experience was that'no matter 
how innocent a prisoner might be, and 
however convinced taey might be that he 
was telling the truth, the most dangerous 
thing the defence could do was to pro- 
duce any witness whatever. Over and 
over again he (Mr. Maurice Healy) had 
carefully toconsider with counsel whether 
he should not entirely refuse to produce 
any witness for the prisoner, having re- 
gard to the manner in which these wit- 
nesses would be treated by the Crown 
Counsel and the use which would be 
made of the necessary mistakes which 
ignorant peasants would inevitably make 
in being cross-examined and cross- 
hackled by the counsel as to what might 
be utterly irrelevant details. It would 
be the very same thing when instead of 
putting up an a/:di witness or a witness 
to prove the case,they put up the prisoner 
to prove it himeelf. They would be 


always met by the argument, ‘If 
the prisoner was wicked enough to com- 
mit this crime do you think he would 
have any hesitation in going into the 
witness-box and committing perjury ?” 
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That was an argument which would be 
used with fatal effect with the jury, 
and, therefore, it would come to this, 
that everything that the prisoner could 
say that would prejudice him, every ad- 
mission that he would make and every- 
thing that would fall from him and could 
connect him with the crime, would be 
used against him, whilsteverything that 
he said in his own favour would be 
treated with the observation, ‘‘ You can- 
not rely on what he says, for anyone 
wicked enough to commit this crime 
would have no hesitation in going into 
the box and committing perjury.” It 
was said that there were a series of of- 
fences under the existing law in conneo- 
tion with which prisoners were already 
examined, and that what was wanted 
was simply to extend that series. It was 
said that if it was possible to examine a 
prisoner as a witness in one case, it was 
ible in all cases. Well, he (Mr. 
aurice Healy) denied that. The cases 
where it was possible to examine a 
am were of a special character. 
ake a case under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, for instance, and cases 
under the Explosives Act, which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir. Henry James) 
had referred to. What was the fact? 
Why under the Explosives Act the 
duty was thrown on the prisoner of 
clearing himself. If he was found in 
possession of explosives his guilt was 
assumed until he cleared himself. 
Unless there was a clause in the Act to 
the effect that the prisoner should have 
an opportunity of clearing himself he 
would be necessarily convicted in every 
ease. That was why a prisoner was 
examined in his own defence under the 
Explosives Act, and for almost a similar 
reason the law was changed in the late 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, because, 
in the nature of the offences, there were 
never likely to be more than two persous 
present—namely, the prosecutor and the 
prisoner; and, that being so, it would be 
most unjust to the accused party not to 
be allowed to give his version of what 
had taken place. That was the ground 
upon which the enactment in that case 
was defended—a special ground which 
would have application in nine out of 10 
cases. This was the case in a whole 
series of Acts of Parliament—though a 
very small series —under which the pri- 
soner had a right to be examined in his 
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own defence. He could show the whole 
set of circumstances which induced the 
Legislature in each case to depart from 
the general rule that a prisoner should 
not be allowed to be examined on his 
own behalf. He said that, in this matter, 
the analogy of England did not apply— 
he held that the proper analogy in this 
case would be that of England 200 years 
ago when libel and other criminal prose- 
cutions were of daily occurrence, and 
when Englishmen had to deal with such 
Judges as Jeffr’ ss and Colepepper, if it 
had been proposed that, under such cir- 
cumstances, a prisoner should go into 
the box to be brow-beaten and attacked 
by the corrupt Judges of that day. He 
maintained that if they wanted an 
analogy in this matter they should not 
take that of the England of to-day, but 
the England of 200 years ago, when 
prosecutions for political offences were 
common and they had the same state of 
things prevalent in England as now 
existed in Ireland, political offences 
being frequently punished as crimes, 
and the whole of the country rankling 
under the oppression. Repeating what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) he declared that it was the 
worst pedantry to say that because this 
Bill would be propor for England, there- 
fore it would be proper for Ireland. 
Then again, they were told that the Bill 
was proper for England whether — 
opinion was inits favouror not. It was 
said that in a matter of this kind there 
could be no real public opinion, as the 
matter was one more or less for 
specialists. It was held that the House 
should take the public opinion of those 
who were most familiar with the ques- 
tion. Well, decided in that way, he had 
no doubt the Government would be able 
to show that in this country public opi- 
nion was in favour of the Bill. But how 
were they to judge of English public 
opinion in the matter? They had a 
means of doing it by taking ti:o opinion 
of the Parliamentary Represeniatives of 
the people, and he maintained that if 
they wanted to get the public opinion of 
Treland they must take it in the same 
way. The Irish Members, however, 
were told that in order to find what Irish 
public opinion was the House must not 
take the statements of Gentlemen on the 
Trish Benehes, but those of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
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Treland and the hon. and right hon. 
Members who sat by his side. That was 
the merest travesty of Parliamentary 
Government. It would be better that 
Parliament should not continue at all 
than that measures should be thrust 
down the throats of the Irish people in 
defiance of the wishes of nine-tenths of 
their Representatives. One day the Irish 
Members come here and asked for a par- 
ticular measure, as they did yesterday, 
and they were voted down by horse, foot, 
and dragoons. To-day the Government 
bring in this Bill, and the Irish Mem- 
bers resist it, but they were not to be 
allowed to have a voice in the matter. 
He said, therefore, to the Government, 
let them expel the Irish Members from 
the House, but do not have this travest 
of Parliamentary representation which 
was illustrated by the Government yes- 
terday, and which was being further 
illustrated by the proceedings to-night. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, he had long taken 
an interest in the subject-matter of the 
Bill, and he was surprised at the objec- 
tion taken to it on the opposite side. 
He was also disappointed that the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) had not enlightened the 
House more on the merits of the view he 
took. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said the main reason why those on 
the Government side of the House 
should not support the Bill, and should 
not apply it to Ireland, was because 
their motives were liable to be misre- 
presented by the Irish Members; but 
he (Mr. Lawrence) would ask if ever 
they could go to ask a character from 
those Members? Was it not a fact 
that the best of their motives were 
always misrepresented? He(Mr. Law- 
rence), at all events, would not decline 
to support the application of the Bill to 
Ireland, because his motives were liable 
to be misrepresented by hon. Gentlemen 
be'ow the Gangway. [or instance, the 
hon, Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
and other Irish Members said it was im- 
possible to convince the Irish people 
that justice was fuirly administered in 
Ireland. An Irish Member had even 
seemed to think that the Irish Judges 
were as bad as Scroggs and Jeffries. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. W. F. LAWKENCE, continuing, 
said, when they heard such sentiments 
as those coming from hon. Members below 
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the Gangway it was impossible not to 
look upon them as exa ions, 
wholly incapable of proof. If the argu- 
ment was that we could not convince 
the Irish people of the justice of modern 
judicial decisions in Ireland, he was 
prepared to give up trying to do so, 
and to take the course he believed to be 
right. The House was asked to pass 
the Amendment, because the magis- 
trates in Ireland were removable, and 
therefore would act unfairly towards 
the prisoners brought before them. 
But even the Judges in England were 
not removable only as long as they 
behaved rightly while they sat on the 
Bench, and so in Ireland, he believed, 
that no megistrate would be removed 
as long as he dealt fairly to the criminal 
who stood before him, the person who 
charged him, and the Crown who put 
him there. The Amendment, therefore, 
if it was carried, would practically 
amount to a Vote of Want of Confidence 
in the integrity of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Lord Chancellor, who might 
have the removal of the magistrate. The 
Amendment was a perfectly inconse- 
quential Amendment, and unworthy of 
support by men who, like himself, be- 
lieved that the Irish magistrates were 
only concerned in dealing out equal 
justice between man and man, between 
the Crown and the people who might find 
fault with it. He wished to point out that 
the measure before the House was of a 
permanent character. The legislation, 
such as that of last year, was in one 
sense of the word of a permanent cha- 
racter, inasmuch as it was not a tempo- 
rary Bill, yet they all hoped it was a 
measure which would cease at some time 
to be law. But the present Bill was a 
measure the general principle of which 
applied to all judicial affairs, and there- 
fore it was most fitting that it should 
obtain, not only in England and Wales 
and Scotland, but in Ireland toc. It 
was, in fact, generally applicable to all 
systems of criminal procedure in the 
Three Kingcoms, and such being the 
fect they might fairly vote for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
compared this kind of legislation te the 
Local Government Bill, and said the 
Government were inconsistent in re- 
fusing to apply the former Bill to Ire- 
land and in applying the latter. The 
right hor. Gentleman must know per- 
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fectly well that the reason why the Go- 
vernment deferred grantin Taal Go- 
vernment to Ireland was because the 
Irish people were too much given to 
lawlessness, and the reason why the 
| erage measure was applied was two- 
old ; first, bocause it would prevont any 
— of the miscarriage of justice 
such as was said to have occurred at 
Maamtrasna; and next, just as on ac- 
count of the lawlessness they refused 
Local Government, so they were called 
to make the law firmer because there 
was this lawless spirit abroad. If they 
did not pass the Bill that Session, they 
might wait until doomsday before the 
Irish people became so enamoured of 
the law as to come and ask them for a 
measure to secure that the right man 
should go to prison. He was glad the 
Government were resolved to stand fast. 
As to gaining the goodwill of the Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, he did not in 
the least expect them to do that, but if 
they went forward with careful legisla- 
tion, the time would come when Ireland 
would appreciate their motives and do 
justice to their actions. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that this question of 
the extension or non-extension of this 
Bill to Ireland was merely a mattor of 
expediency. The question was whether, 
being desirous of seaing the Bill ap- 
plied to England and Scotland, they 
were wise in attempting to hamper it 
with considerations of a political cha- 
racter. The whole matter was fully 
discussed in the Grand Committees some 
years ago, and they all knew that it 
was distinctly upon political grounds 
that the Irish Members objected to the 
application of this principle to their 
country. It seemed to him the question 
was whether the Government should 
adopt the easy method of applying the 
Bill to England, or whether they should 
hamper its progress and its efficiency by 
endeavouring to apply it to Ireland 
against the wishes of the Irish people 
and their Representatives. Perhaps 
they had better leave Ireland alone in 
dealing with this question. Putting 
that measure aside, he was glad to say 
that he concurred most heartily in tho 
principlo of the Bill. That principlo 
was that in criminal cases an accused 
person should no longer have his mouth 
shut. Tt seemed to him that that had 
been one of the most extraordinary and 
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incredible principles of English law, 
and when this Bill was passed the 
country would wonder that that super- 
stition had continued so long. The 
principle of the Bill was that the mouth 
of a prisoner should no longer be shut, 
but that he should have an opportunity 
—he did not say should be compelled, 
for he did not ee how they could 
compel a man to speak, as they did not 
apply the torture now-a-days—of giving 
his own version of the circumstances 
which had led to his prosecution ; that, 
in fact, he should be invited to speak. 
But he doubted whether the principle of 
the Bill was put before the House in a 
right form. He had had great experience 
in dealing with the system under which 
prisoners were examined, and his own 
impression was that the form in which 
the Bill was put before the House now, 
and had been put before the House on 
previous occasions as applicable to Eng- 
land, was not the right form. He dis- 
sented from the view that they could not 
put before a Court of Law evidence 
which was not sworn. The examination 
of a prisoner should be a judicial exami- 
nation of an accused person and not 
the examination of a witness. That was 
the law which prevailed in all countries 
except England and the United States 
of America, which drew their law from 
Eoglish law. It was the case in 
Scotland. It was proposed to apply the 
Bill to Scotland, but it seemed to him 
that it would be very difficult to do so 
in its present form, because they already 
had an examination of an accused per- 
son in Scotland. In Scotland they had 
never shut the mouth of an accused 
person, but, on the contrary, had al- 
ways invited him to make a statemont 
or a declaration. The first thing which 
happened when an accused person was 
brought before a Justice in Scotland 
was his being invited to make, what 
they called, a declaration, and this form 
constituted nothing more nor less than 
a judicial examination of that accused 
person, He had also had some expe- 
rience of the working of this principle of 
law in India. In that country they had 
the advantage, not of an antiquated law 
such as prevailed in England, but of the 
most modern law made by the most 
modern Jurists, and what were the pro- 
visions of this Code in regard to the 
matter under discussion. Why, in this 
Code they had nothing of the nature of 
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the accused person appearing as a wit- 
ness, but they nad a judicial examination 
of an ace son. That was thelaw 
of India and that was the law of Europe, 


including Scotland, and it seemed to him 
that it was the law of all countries that 
were not prejudiced by English law. It 
seemed to him that if they adopted this 
system of determining by law that a 
man’s mouth should only be open when 
he ap as a witness on oath ina 
case, they would be involving themselves 
in a very t difficulty. They might 
make provision by law, in the manner 

roposed by the junior Member for 

orthampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), to pre- 
vent the refusal or the assent of an ac- 
cused person to give evidence being 
cited in the case against him. After all, 
that might be the law, but they could 
not prevent the minds of the jury being 
influenced, as they would be reasonably 
influenced, by the fact that an accused 
person had not come forward to give his 
own statement of the case. That being 
the case, it seemed to him that a pri- 
soner would be practically forced to 
make a statement, and it appeared to 
him (Sir George Campbell) that it would 
be very right that so much compulsion 
should be applied. It was right in 
the interest of the innocent and the 
guilty alike that a certain moral com- 
pulsion should be exercised upon the 
accused in order to get them to make 
statements and say what was their ac- 
count of the matter; but it seemed to 
him, to be placing a mau in a very 
peculiar position to insist upon his taking 
an oath. It was all very well to do so, 
perhaps, and to adopt the existing system 
in eases of secondary degree ; but when 
they came to cases such as murder, he 
asked, was it right or fair that they 
should drive a man to come forward and 
say upon oath whether he had committed 
the crime or not? That would operate 
as an irresistible temptation to a man 
guilty of murder to add to the peril in 
which he stood as to his life, peril to his 
soul, by perjury. The kind of judicial 
examination he referred to would be 
more efficacious in getting out the truth 
than any forcing of a man to make a 
statement on oath. He thought some 
matters would have to be settled in 
regard to the Bill. At present, apart 
from the giving of evidence on oath, it 
was doubtful whether or not a prisoner 
could make a statement in his own do- 
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fence. The practice of English Judges 
varied very much ir that respect, some 
Judges permitting it and others refusing 
to do so. It was desirable that that 
question should be settled, and, for his 
own part, he was anxious to see it 
settled in the direction of allowing a 
risoner to make a statement in his own 
efence. He thought that the Bill 
should be read a second time, but that 
it should be considerably modified, and 
perhaps it might be so modified. 

Sm WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, 
N.) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley) and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) had assumed too much that 
Irish opinion was in favourof the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). On 
the contrary, he (Sir William Ewart) had 
nodoubt that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Ireland would hail with 
Geers the passing of this measure. 

hat was this Bill? It was simply a 
Bill enabling a prisoner to give evi- 
dence, if he wished, and enabling a hus- 
band or wife to give evidence in a case 
against the other. He confessed that 
he had heard with some surprise the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just satdown. After this question had 
been so thoroughly thrashed out, and 
public opinion had been so fully formed 
upon it, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
was very bold in coming forward practi- 
cally to offer it opposition, and especially 
when he himeelf had said that there was 
really no difference of opinion as to the 
passing of the measure for the United 
Kingdom. No case had been made out, 
to his (Sir William Ewart’s) mind, for 
excluding Ireland from the operations 
of the Bill. The opposition had entirely 
failed; indeed the reasons given by the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
were altogether in favour of the Bill. 
If the Irish Judges were corrupt— 
which he indignantly denied—it was all 
the more important and needful that 
it should be in the power of the accused 
to clear himself. e was, as far as 


possible, in favour of equal laws for all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and on 
every occasion, as far as possible, he 
should give his support to equal laws. 
On the present occasion he had much 
pleasure in supporting the application of 
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the Bill to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mz.T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.)said, he felt 
bound, on behalf of the constituency that 
he had the honour to represent, to enter 
his protest against this Bill. He believed 
that it contained a very dangerous 
principle. He was against the principle 
of the Bill altogether, but he was especi- 
ally against it on account of the pro- 
posal to extend it to Ireland. He 
thought the Bill a mistake, and it 
seemed to him, in his humble judg- 
ment, a rather curious thing that the 
producers and the supporters of it during 
the whole course of the debate, though 
it was a Bill proposing to introduce into 
English law a principle accepted else- 
where, say in France, had never pro- 
duced anything like an array of testi- 
mony to show from experience that the 
principle was one which worked to the 
approval of the lawyers of France or 
other countries. In his opinion, and he 
thought this would be borne out by 
everyone who had followed even recently 
the course of certain trials in France, 
the principle of this Bill was one which, 
at any rate in France, had not been an 
unmixed good. The principle they were 
about to give up, that of excluding a 
prisoner from making a statement or 
submitting himself to cross- examination, 
had, no doubt, a great many drawbacks. 
He should like to know any human 
principle that had not; but had the 

rinciple they were proposing to intro- 
Sa no drawbacks? He held that it 
had, and very decided ones. He be- 
lieved that the aes of making the 
Judge a seeker out of evidence, and an 
examiner of a prisoner as a witness in a 
case, was one which would interfere 
very seriously with that judicial and 
impartial frame of mind which had so 
distinguished the English Judges. That 
judicial and impartial frame of mind had 
raised the English Judges above the 
Judges of any other country in the 
world. The English Judges remained 
in a higher atmosphere, and, if they 
were asked to step down from that 
higher atmosphere and to examine 
prisoners, the effect would be to interfere 
with that judicial frame of mind which 
had always characterized them. Look 
at any trial in France—at the Pranzini 
trial for instance. He (Mr. T. P. Gill) 
had read the manner in which the Judge 
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at that trial examined and cross- 
examined and bullied and threatened 
that prisoner. It was the most scan- 
dalous thing that ever occurred. The 
Judge taunted the man with keeping 
back the truth. He said—‘ You were 
cruel to your mother, why should ire 
not be cruel to your mistress?” and so 
on. Then look at the still more recent 
ease, the Vignor affair, in connection 
with the trial of M. Wilson. They 
had there the Judge d’Instruction, who 
entertained at dinner one of the de- 
fendants in the case. He gave the man 
a rich dinner, and plied him with wine, 
and over the walnuts and the wine he 
suceceded in extracting damaging infor- 
mation from him, and after that he 
talked over the telephone wire with 
another of the defendants, changing his 
voice and pretending he was M. Wilson. 
Why did he do that? Why, because 
in France the constant effect of this 
system on the judicial frame of mind 
had been to transform the Judge more 
or less into a seeker out of evidence and 
a runner down of the prisoner. The 
glory of a Judge in France consisted, 
just as much as if he were a Orown 
Srelnniier in bringing a prisoner to 
conviction. That Judge had carried the 
thing se far that it became a public 
scandal, and he was dismissed from his 
office. That was only a few weeks ago, 
but let them take any trial that occurred 
in France, and they would find that a 
Judge in France behaved on the Bench 
in the manner in which he examined a 
prisoner and ran him down, in a way 
which would be shocking to the senti- 
ments which had grown up in England 
with regard to the course of law. He 
(Mr. T. P. Gill) further said that the 
principle was a dangerous one, though 
they were rushing upon it with a light 
heart. The House seemed to be taking 
for granted that it was all very fine. 
He had no doubt that there was a great 
deal to be said for it, and that there 
were a great many cases in which jus- 
tice would benefit by having this prin- 
ciple in force, but he thought that the 
eases in which it would do an injury to 
the cause of justice, and create almost a 
scandal, would be more numerous still. 
He did not think the House had pro- 
perly weighed the pros and cons of the 
case. That being so as to the principle 
generally, how much more were the 
Members for Ireland justified in oppo- 
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sing the a geo of such a pane 
to Ireland. The Judges in England, 
and the Crown Prosecutors in England, 
as had been universal'y conceded, lived 
in a higher atmosphere, in a more im- 
partial, a more calm, and a more just 
atmosphere than the Judges and Crown 
Prosecutors in Ireland ; and if this prac- 
tice of allowing a Judge to cross- 
examine a prisoner, and to sift his evi- 
dence, were injurious in the case of men 
who were entirely impartial and lived 
in an impartial atmosphere, what would 
be the effect in Ireland on Judges who 
were simply fresh from being Crown 
Prosecutors and reeking with an atmos- 

here like that of Green Street? He 

new a case where a man ‘vas tried for 
his life—the Gould case. The Crown 
Prosecutor did his best to get Gould 
convicted. He made a most eloquent de- 
nunciation of the prisoner on his first 
trial. The prisoner came up for trial a 
second time, and the Crown Prose- 
eutor, who prosecuted him on the 
first trial, was sitting on the Bench 
in the case of the second trial. 
Fancy a case like that. In Ire- 
land they had such jobbery and parti- 
zanship in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the law that even a Judge 
failed to see any impropriety in sitting 
on the Bench and trying a prisoner on a 
second trial whom he had himself pro- 
se ited on his first trial. Oould such a 
thiug occur in England? He ventured 
to say that no one could get up and con- 
tend that it could. To say that they 
were introducing on equal terms a 
ee such as that contained in the 

ill into England and Ireland was to 
make a most monstrous and unjustifiable 
assertion. The whole course of feeling 
in Courts of Justice in Ireland was that 
both the Judge on the Bench—this 
might be an injustice to a great many 
of the Judges in Ireland, but let that be 
as it might—the feeling was that both 
the Judges on the Bench and the Crown 
Prosecutors were excessively anxious 
to obtain convictions. The belief in the 
popular mind was that when a man was 
unfortunate enough to get into the Dock 
there under any circumstance whatever, 
the only person not bent on running the 

risoner to earth was the counsel engaged 
in his defence. In this country he be- 
lieved that a Crown Prosecutor would 
occasionally give up his brief when he 
was convinced that a prisoner was inno- 
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cent. [‘No, no!”] Well, some hon. 
Member said that. | ‘‘ No,no!”] Well, 
someone had said the converse of that 
at any rate, that was to say, that the 
counsel for a guilty person would some- 
times gives uphis brief when he thought 
the prisoner guilty, and it was only 
fair to assume that where an opposing 
advocate thought a person innocent he 
would also be moved to throw up his 
brief. They might, however, live till 
doomsday before they would see such a 
thing as that occur in Ireland. As had 
been stated in a newspaper article not 
long ago, the whole purpose of an Irish 
Crown Prosecutor was to get a verdict, 
hook or by crook. The gentlemen on 
the Bench in Ireland were gentlemen 
who had stepped up from the position of 
Crown Prosecutor to that of Judge, and, 
that being so, it appeared to him that 
a case of irresistible force had been 
made out against the introduction of tha 

rinciple contained in the Bill in Ire- 
oad: He thought it an unwise prin- 
ciple, and one the advantages of which 
would not come near to overpowering 
its disadvantages. In the case of Ire- 
land there was no reason whatsoever 
why this principle should be thrust down 
the throats of the Irish people against the 
wishes of the vast majority of their Re- 
presentatives. Goodness only knew that 
they had had instances enoughin which 
the inequalities existing between the 
two countries had been exemplified of 
late, and it appeared to him that the 
House of Commons was making itself 
absolutely grotesque by these contra- 
dictions. There had been three measures 
introduced into the House of Commons 
within the space of some months. One 
of these proposed to make a tremen- 
dous change in the law of Ireland, but 
it did not propose to apply the same 
change to Fagiend. Another of these 
measures proposed to make a radical 
extension of liberty in England and not 
to extend it to Ireland; and now the 
Government brought forward a proposal 
which they said was good for England 
and they gratuitously proposed to extend 
it to Ireland, although the Irish Mem- 
bers entreated them with all the warmth 
they could command not to do so. In 





spite of the wishes of the Irish people | d 


the measure was to be thrust down their 
throats. He thought that the most pre- 
judiced mind in the House would agree 
that there was a gross disregard of popu- 
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lar opinion in Ireland in this House 
when it sought so to legislate. He should 
hopo that the protest the Irish Members 
had made to-night would have some 
effect on the Government, though he was 
afraid he was much too sanguine in en- 
tertaining such a view. At any rate, 
disregarded as his opinion might be on 
the question, he had felt it to be his 
duty, and he distinctly agreed with all 
his Colleagues in giving a most deter- 
mined opposition to the application of 
this Bill to Ireland. 

Coronet. WARING (Down, N.) said, 
that the argument of the depravity of 
the French Courts did not apply in the 
smallest degree to the present case, 
because it was not proposed to put in 
the power of any Judge to cross- 
examine a prisoner under any circum- 
stances whatever. He rose principally 
to protest against the universal assump- 
tion of hon. Members below the 
Gangway to speak for the people of 
Ireland. It was enough for them to 
express the opinion of the people of 
Ireland on the question of Home Rule 
when they had taken steps to consult 
them on the matter under discussion ; 
but even then he ventured to think 
the Gentlemen who were notoriously 
nominated by a committee — which, 
though it might be either small or 
large, was not the constituency of 
Ireland— had no right to assume to 
speak in the name of the entire people. 

e would not venture to speak for the 
ane of Ireland which he had the 

onour to represent, because he had not 
evolved out of his own inner conscious- 
ness what their opinion would be. He 
did not assume to have the gift of 
prophecy, as hon. Members opposite 
did; but he believed if the question 
were put beiore them they would one 
and all be decidedly in favour of tho 
provisions of the Bill being extended to 
Ireland. When he practised at the 
Bar he considered the want of such a 
eigen a fatal defect in the English 

w as compared with that of other 
countries. He hoped no representation 
of the supposed opinion of Ireland 
would prevent the Government pushing 
the Bill through for the whole King- 


om. 

Mr.NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange), 
suid, it seemed to him that there was a 
fallacy lurking under the arguments of 
the opponents of the Amendment, 
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which ought to be put plainly before 
the House. It was said to Liberals 
that if they accepted the principle of 
the measure for England, they must be 
wrong and inconsistent in supporting 
the Amendment; because if the prin- 
ciple was good for one case, it must 
necessarily be good in the other. That 
seemed to him (Mr. Neville) to be 
fallacious, for this reason; becauee he 
did not think that by accepting the 
principle of the measure they com- 
mitted themselves to the opinion that 
it was a principle to be applied to all 
laces and under all circumstances. 

here could be no doubt that, originally, 
the exemption of prisoners from giving 
evidence was intended to be for the pro- 
tection of the prisoner. He had not 
such a low opinion of our legal ances- 
tors as to suppose they were utterly 
wrong in the view they took at the time 
of what was for the prisoner’s benefit, 
or that the prisoner would have been 
better if he had in old days been 
allowed to give evidence in England. 
The reason why he and he believed the 
majority of the English Liberal Members 
on that side of the House would support 
the measure, was because they believed, 
in the existing circumstances of England, 
it would be for the benefit of innocent 

ersons who might be accused of crimes, 
amon they and most of the English 
eople had full confidence in the admin- 
istration of justice'in that country; and 
if they took the opinion of those 

ersons who might be in the position of 
being tried before a Judge and jury in 
an English Court, they would tell them 
they were perfectly satisfied that they 
would get a fair trial He was not 
there to say the contrary was the fact in 
Ireland. It would be utterly presump- 
tuous for him to say anything on the 
question, for he did not profess to have 
any personal knowledge of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland; but he 
would say that it was not a question for 
English Members to decide. He could 
not conceive with what object the 
Representatives of the Irish people 
were there, if the House was always to 
turn a deaf ear to those Representatives 
and to the feelings and wishes of the 
ot ot of Ireland. The hon. and 


earned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Olarke) had characterized the argument 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
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was not surprised at that statement, be- 
cause it appeared to him _ that 
the Solicitor General did not in 
the least understand what the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bary’s 
argument was. That did not astonish 
him (Mr. Neville), because that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was speak- 
ing from a standpoint which unfor- 
tunately hon. Members opposite seemed 
perfectly unable of taking up for them- 
selves. What he unders the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury to 
mean was, that the reason why he sup- 
ported the measure before the House— 
and he had himself brought in a measure 
to the same effect on a former occasion 
—was that he believed it would be in 
the interests of innocent persons accused 
of crime; but he did not for a moment 
conceal from himself, or frum the House, 
that if the giving of evidence by 

risoners was something liable to abuse, 
it might be used against the interests of 
the innocent person accused of crime. 
And though he had perfect confidence 
that in this country it would not be so, 
and though he knew that the mass of 
the people in the country so regarded 
the question, he understood from the 
Trish Members that that was not the 
point of view adopted by the Irish 
people, and, therefore, without express- 
ing any opinion himself as to whether 
or not there was any truth in the allega- 
tion that there was a difference in the 
atmosphere of the Criminal Courts in 
England and in Ireland, he said it was 
enough for his argument if the Repre- 
sentatives of t.e [rish people said so. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury said that if the Irish representa- 
tion meant anything at all, it meant 
that great attention should be paid to 
the views of the Representatives of the 
Irish people ; and in a case in which 
they were dealing with the interests of 
the Irish people, and in which *he in- 
terests of the country were not suffered 
to enter, he would give way to their 
opinion, and would not be a party to 
forcing what was brought forward as a 
remedial measure upon the Irish people 
in the teeth of their Representatives. 
The argument advanced bythe right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, he thought, 
roved clear and convincing to many 

embers on both sides of the House. It 
had been said by Members on the Go- 
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vernment sideof the House that the worse 
the atmosphere of the Courts, the more 
important the application of this measure 
to Ireland. He did not think such a 
position could be honestly and sincerely 
maintained. He did not believe for one 
moment that if the Representatives of 
the English constituencies had not un- 
bounded faith in the fairness of criminal 
trials as they take place in this country, 
they would get a single man to vote for 
any alteration in the law, and they 
understood from the Irish Members that, 
unfortunately, they did not take the same 
view of criminal prosecutions in Ireland. 
The reason why he ventured to protest 
against the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment was, that it Beemed to him 
that, in habitually neglecting the repre- 
sentations of the Irish Members, and 
refusing them ashare in the boons in 
which they asked to be permitted to 
share, and insisting on their being par- 
takers in a measure which they had re- 
sisted as strongly as they could, they 
took a course which could not lead to 
the reasonable and just government of 
Ireland. He would add his humble 
voice to those already raised on his side 
in urging the Government, even now, 
to pass the measure as one applying to 
England only, and not to insiet on 
foreing it on Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment persisted in the course they had 
adopted, they were only putting one 
further argument in the hands of their 
opponents as showing that they were 
determined to proceed in a course of 
utter disregard to the representations 
of the Irish people whenever they sub- 
mitted them to that House. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
that it seemed to him that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
in introducing this Bill had hardly given 
to the House the idea that he was deal- 
ing with a Bill of any importance. He in- 
troduced it in a few words, and even 
in those he seemed to deal not only with 
assumptions, but with what appeared to 
be false arguments. ‘his Bill—this 
precious document—had been 20 years 
hatching, and, remembering that fact, 
anyone would have expected it to be a 
very perfect one when produced, but 
they had just heard from a Scotch Mem- 
ber that it would be absulutely unwork- 
able without the introduction of a new 
section into the Seotch Procedure Act. 
He (Mr. Chance) looked upon this 
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measure as one to compel a prisoner 
to give evidence on his trial, and not 
only that, but also to give evidence on 
preliminarly proceedings. Although 
under the law, as it at present stood, 
a prisoner might reserve his defence 
without any observation being made 
upon the fact, in the future, if this 
Bill became law, he would be put in 
the position that the magistrate pre- 
siding at the hearing of the charge 
against him might inform him that if he 
were an innocent man it was his duty to 
go into the box, and that if he were not 
he could adopt the protection which the 
law gave him and keep out of the box. 
The result of this would be that they 
would have jurymen prejudiced against 
the prisoner in consequence of what 
took place at the preliminary examina- 
tion, and even before the trial had taken 

lace. The Attorney General spoke of 

ardship occurring under the present 
law. He told them of the case of two 
prisoners, one of whom was married 
while the other was not, but lived with 
a paramour. The married man had not 
the benefit of his wife’s evidence; but 
the other man had the benefit of evi- 
dence given by his paramour. He (Mr. 
Chance) somewhat irregularly inter- 
rupted the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and somewhat to his surprise he dis- 
covered that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not taken the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the result of the 
trial. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
the case did not afford an illustration of 
any hardship. There might have been 
hardship if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had gone on to tell the House that 
the married man was convicted and that 
the other man, who had the benefit of 
his paramour’s evidence, escaped. The 
Attorney General then fell back upon 
the favourite argument of the Front 
Bench ; for he told them that the Judges 
were in favour of thischange. He (Mr. 
Chance) did not know that Judges, in 
dealing with changes of the law, had 
been celebrated for their wisdom or the 
large-mindedness of their views. It was 
mentioned in the House last session 
that Judges were unanimously opposed 
to the aiteration of the law which would 
prevent men being hanged for thefts of 
—_ worth 5s. and upwards. The 

udges then prophecied that there would 
be an enormous increase of offences 
against property; but when, io face of 
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their opposition, the cruel and con- 
temptible law of that time was 
changed, no evil results: were known to 
follow. He thought that in moving the 
second reading of a Bill of this kind the 
Attorney General might have found 
some better advocates than the Judges. 
Now, he came to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke), who made 
what he must undoubtedly call one of 
those able speeches which were more 
suitable for the atmosphere of a Oourt of 
Justice with a jury in the box than for 
the atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons. Ouriously enough, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech was the first 
¢x2mple of the evil operation of this Bill, 
because the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) was ill-advised enough 
to get, so to speak, in the witness-box 
to defend and explain his own position, 
and, therefore, he was pounced upon 
by the Solicitor General, who showed, 
to his own satisfaction and to the satis- 
faction of the Supporters of the Govern- 
ment, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury had 
damaged his case and deserved the 
verdict to goagainst him. The Solicitor 
General spoke of the difference between 
the atmosphere of an English Law 
Oourt <nd that of an Irish Law Court; 
but the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman amounted to this— 
that because he could prophecy that this 
Bill would be good for England it 
should therefore be good for Ireland. 
His own observations, however, were 
more or less destructive of his argument, 
because he commenced by assuming, in 
his own favour, an absolute unanimous 
opinion in favour of this Bill. He should 
have gone on to show that the conditions 
under which law was administered in 
Ireland were the same as those under 
which law was administered in England ; 
but he did no such thing. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Chance) that it rested with the 
supporters of this Bill to make out a 
case for it in Ireland; but they totally 
ignored that branch of their duty, and 
they wandered away into the most vague 
and extraordinary assumptions. It was 
a curious fact ‘hat the most strenuous 
supporters of this Bill were utterly igno- 
rant of the proceedings in Oourts of 
Justice in Irelazd. f they knew as 





much as he and his hon. Friends did of 
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those proceedings, their ad of the 
extension of this Bill to Ire would 
be much less powerful than it was. Cer- 
tainly there was one Irish lawyer put 
up to speak in favour of this Bill — 
namely, the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Maddea), but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew very little indeed of 
the administration of Criminal Law in 
Ireland ; happily for himself, up to the 
present he had been engaged in the 
serene and calm atmosphere of the 
Equity Courts. He (Mr. Chance) did 
not think the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had ever defended a prisoner ia 
his life; certainly, he had never acted 
as a Crown Prosecutor. Therefore, it 
seemed that the evidence in favour of 
the Bill given upon the Government 
side of the House was notable for the 
fact that the Gentlemen who gave that 
evidence knew nothing about the sub- 
ject. What was the reason for this 
new-born zeal for the administration of 
law in Ireland, and for the protection of 
Irish prisoners? During the whole of 
last Session and the Session before the 
House was wearied by statements from 
the Treasury Bench that prisoners in 
Treland could not be convicted; but to- 
night he had not heard from the Trea- 
sury Bench of any case in which a pri- 
soner was convicted when he was innocent 
of the crime he was accused of. The 
attitude had been to assume that in 
every case when a prisoner was con- 
victed he was convicted properly. In 
such circumstances it could not be sur- 
prising that Members of the House who 
sat upon the Irish Benches looked with 
a certain degree of suspicion upon this 
new-born zeal in the interests of pri- 
souers in Ireland on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. If they were so 
zealous and so desirous of improving 
the administration of the Criminal Law 
in Ireland, he advised them to keep the 
pledges they made in this House, and 
not to continue under the stigma of 
being guilty of what was described in 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Membder for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) as a dishonourable breach of 
faith. The administration of law would 
be less unsatisfactory if,in the first place, 
there were appeals from magistrates 
who were not only removable, but 
Executive officers ; and if, in the second 
place, the Executive in Ireland, when 
they desired to procure the conviction 
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of political 7S army ceased to resort to 
a sieghabe practice of packing juries. 


Now, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the Dublin University 
(Mr. Madden) had still another argu- 
ment. He said that even granting that 
justice was not satisfactorily administered 
in Ireland, the right which this Bill gave 
would be a protection for the prisoner— 
that it oould be a weapon which would 
aid in the execution of justice, and 
therefore no one ought to grumble at 
that. That argument seemed to him 
(Mr. Chance) to be based on a some- 
what curious fallacy. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think that 
the sharper the weapon, independent of 
the hands that had to wield it, the better 
it was for the administration of justice. 
That would be all very wellif the people 
had confidence in the administration of 
law in Ireland; but, not having that 
confidence, it seemed to him to be a 
curious argument that the sharper the 
weapon, and the more powerful the 
means of conviction you put into the 
hands of Crown lawyers, the more cer- 
tain it would be that justice would be 
done. The argument was illogical, and 
completely at variance with the rest of 
the arguments advanced from the other 
side. He thought he could throw a 
little light upon the real reason why 
Ireland had been included in this Bill. 
When this Bill came on for discussion 
late last Session there was a very vigorous 
opposition to it from these Benches, and 
the result was that it did not pass either 
for Ireland or for England; and he had 
reason to suppose last year that the 

unishment which would be inflicted by 

er Majesty’s Government for their 
action would be to insist, in spite of any 
argument adduced in this House, that 
this Bill should operate in Ireland as 
well as in England. That was the real 
or one of the real reasons of the per- 
sistence of the Government in forcing 
this Bill down their throats. The second 
reason was that, in accordance with the 
policy which was now fashionable on 
the Benches opposite, the Government 
desired to give the Irish Members a 
snub. He passed from that, however, 
because it was not worthy of very con- 
siderable mention; but the last and 
gravest reason was the desire of the Go- 
vernment, that men of the type of Cecil 
Roche and other gentlemen who wielded 
judicial powers in Ireland, should 
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have an opportunity of proving their 
zeal for the maintenance of law and 
order by cross-examining and torturing 
risoners, by commenting in severe 
snguage upon their refusal to criminate 
themselves, or upon their refusal to 
subject themselves and their evidence to 
the strongest observations on the part of 
Crown lawyers. What would the 
benefit to a prisoner in Ireland of any 
evidence given by him? It was obvious 
that if the prisoner went into the wit- 
ness-box his evidence would be divided 
into two parts—the first part would be 
the evidence in his own favour, and as 
to that there would be an argument of 
undeniable weight and force used against 
him. The Crown would say, and say 
with great force and truth, that where 
& man was on his trial, the result of 
which might be that he would be im- 
prisoned for 10, 15, or 20 years, or, per- 
haps, for life, he had the very strongest 
possible interest in making out the best 
case he could; and they would say that, 
under such conditions, the sanctity of 
an oath could not weigh very much 
with him ; that he had most overpower- 
ing reasons for perjuring himself, and 
therefore anything said in his own 
favour must be pooh-poohed, and must 
not be considered by the jury. On 
the other hand, the most trivial par- 
ticular in which the prisoner disagreed 
from his own witnesses would be given 
enormous significance to discredit them, 
the Orown officials would say—‘‘ This 
is a man who has the greatest interest in 
procuring his own acquittal, and he isa 
man who must know the facts of the 
ease.” For these reasons, stated as 
briefly as he could state them, he cer- 
tainly strongly protested against this 
Bill being applied to Ireland, but 
even though Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might not be inclined to admit 
the validity of these reasons, he thought 
it would be but a very small con- 
cession on their part to let this Bill 
have a fair trial in England before ap- 
plying it to Ireland. In spite of all 
prophecies the Bill might not be quite 
successful, and it was only a reasonable 
thing that this new medicine should be 
tried in the country where there was 
some confidence in the administration 
of the law and the constitution had 
strength to bear the experiment even 
if unsuccessful, leaving it to be exten- 
ded hereafter to a country in which 
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there was not such confidence, if its 


operation proved beneficial. 
Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker 


= FIRST LORD or rar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he considered the 
subject had been now sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and that it must be generally 
felt that the time had now arrived when 
he was justified in claiming the right to 
move that “the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, “‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 160; Noes 
111; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 50.) 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I beg, Mr. 
Speaker, to submit to you a question on 
a point of Ordor. I submit, Sir, that 
under the Rule, while you are able and 
compelled to put the Question regarding 
the Amendment which is now under dis- 
cussion, and which you have put without 
permitting any further discussion on 
that Question, yet that when the time 
comes for you to put the Question upon 
the Original Question—that is, that the 
Bill be now read a second time—it is 
within your competency to allow further 
discussion if you should think fit, upon 
that Question, and I wish to give you 
Notice that I shall claim the right, sub- 
ject to your permission, to discuss the 
Question when you put the Main Ques- 
tion. 

[No reply. } 

Question put, “‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 178 ; 
119: Majority 54. 


Noes 
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Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to say a few words in view of the 
decision which the House has just come 
to—that the Bill shall apply to Ireland 
—upon the general application of the 
measure, but more especially upon its 
application to Ireland, and in doing soI 
shall endeavour to keep myself strictly 
within the Order of the Rules of the 
House and to refrain from discussi 
even incidentally any matter whic 
would be more properly discussed > > 
the Amendment which the House has 
just decided upon adversely to our views 
and to our wishes. But perhaps, Sir, 
you will allow me to say generally that 
I greatly regret that I did not have an 
opportunity of speaking upon that 
Amendment. I was a Member of the 
Grand Committee which, in 1884, sat 
upon a measure of a similar character to 
this. It isa question that I have always 
taken a great deal of intersst in, and 
there are several special reasons on ac- 
count of which I think I might have 
been afforded an opportunity of speak- 
ing my views upon the immediate ques- 
tion which was then under discussion of 
the applieation of this measure to Ire- 
land. However, Sir, that is a matter 
which has been decided upon by the 
House. It is past and gone, and I will 
only say regarding it, that I trust that 
when the Bill gets into Committee the 
Government may see fit to re-consider 
their decision, which may, perhaps, have 
been rather hastily arrived at to-night 
without full consideration of all the 
various aspects of the question, and that 
they may be led, as the result of the re- 
consideration, to treat the Bill as a 
purely English measure, and as one in 
which we consequently need not take 
that interest which we are so unfortu- 
nately compelled to take in many mea- 
sures which are brought forward by the 
Government, and proposed to be ex- 
tended to Ireland. I had hoped and 
was most desirous that the pledge the 
Government gave at the commencement 
of this Session, that this was to be a 
British Session, should be kept, and I 
think it is most unfortunate that, ex- 
cept in a case of absolute and urgent 
necessity, such as the measure brought 
forward yesterday, and which, if it were 
agreed to, we should not have trespassed 
on the Government for any facilities 
whatever in getting through its Com- 
mittee stage. I have been most anxious 
that this Session should be a Session of 
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British legislation, and had the Govern- 
ment carried out the pledge to which I 
have referred, we should have been 
able to show we can stand by and ex- 
hibit the height of fair play to the two 
English Parties when discussing ques- 
tions of legislation only affecting their 
own country. But the decision which 
the House has come to puts us in this 
position—The measure, which we should 
otherwise have been only too glad to see 
passed through the House without our 
opposition, we shall be compelled to 
oppose on every stage, simply from the 
point of view of Ireland. I regret this, 
as I have said, very much. As regards 
the ganeral question, and entirely apart 
from the merits of the measure itself, 
there are special features in reference to 
the application of this Bill to Ireland— 
namely, that it will, in our opinion, inju- 
riously affect our country—which would 
make it absolutely necessary for us to 
oppose the measure as a whole. I do 
not disapprove of it, and, therefore, I 
regret that necessity. It may be, and 
undoubtedly is, a very good and salu- 
tary measure for Great Britain, and we 
should have been most happy to have 
seen it passed through its different 
stages with the general consent of all 
sections and all Parties in this House ; 
but you put us in this position, by com- 
pelling us to take an interest in it from 
an Irish point of view; you put usin the 
position of obliging us to subordinate 
your interest to our interest with regard 
to it, and, naturally, as Irishmen, we 
must feel a greater interest in the mea- 
sure, because it is an Irish measure, 
than we should feel in it if it 
were English. I think I have said 
enough to show that we have some 
ground of complaint ; first of all, because 
I was shut up from expressing my 
opinion fully upon the proper stage of 
the measure, and, secondly, on account 
of what I think has been undoubtedly 
the most precipitate conduct of the Go- 
vernment in the matter. I trust that 
without my saying anything more upon 
the subject at the present moment— 
because I shall have another oppor- 
tunity of saying what I have to say with 
regard to the subject on the Motion for 
going into Committee upon the Bill— 
that the Government will see the reason- 
ableness of the position which we have 
taken up, and that they will feel that it 
is desirable and will allow us to treat 


Mr. Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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the measure as a purely British mea- 
sure. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think, from the point of 
view of progress of the Bill, that it is to 
be regretted that, owing to the course 
which the Government have thought fit 
to take in this matter, we have not been 
allowed to hear the views of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork upon the 
issue before us; and that, consequently, 
there is danger that the pregress of a 
measure, upon the principles of which 
we are all a , may be considerably 
impeded. I think that it will be a very 
deplorable circumstance if we do not 
have an opportunity of hearing the 
views of so leading a politician as the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork on the 
question. I must say that I am also 
afraid that the discussion of the Bill in 
Committee will be much impeded by the 
fact that the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
was not able, owing to the Forms of the 
House, to alter his Amendment in con- 
formity with the views I ventured to lay 
before the House. I think that the 
course which the Government have 
taken will by no means expedite the 
progress of the Bill. I regret and de- 
plore that fact, as I think that the mea- 
sure is one that should be passed with 
all possible expedition. I repeat that 
by the course which the Government 
have taken, they have done that which 
will most certainly delay the passing of 
the measure. 

Mr. DILLON: I rise only for the 
purpose of entreating the Government 
to put the Oommittee stage of the mea- 
sure off until a reasonable period after 
the Easter holidays. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only say 
that I regret equally with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. John Morley), 
that the hon. Member for the Oity of 
Oork (Mr. Parnell) did not avail himself 
of the ample opportunity he had of ex- 
pressing to the House his views with re- 
gard to this measure. | ‘Oh, oh!”] 
The hon. Member did not, to my know- 
ledge, appear in his place until a very 
late period of the debate, which has now 
gone on for five hours. I am satisfied 
that, had it been necessary, any hon. 
Member on this side of the House would 
have willingly yielded to the hon. 
Member had he shown a desire to 
address the House during those five 
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hours. In to the a of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), I may say that the Government 
are perfectly willing to give ample time 
for the consideration of the measure 
before taking the Committee stage. 
They, therefore, do not ees to take 
that stage until Tuesday fortnight, April 
12, at a Morning Sitting. 

Mr. DILLON: That does not meet 
our views at all, and I cannot consent to 
the Committee stage of the Bill being 
taken so soon. 


The House divided :—Ayes 231; Noes 
$2: Majority 139.—(Div. List, No. 52.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon 12th April, 
resolye itself into the said Committee.” 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to again set down the Committee 
stage for the 3rd May. The Govern- 
ment had, in spite of the earnest appeals 
and protests of Irish Members, made of 
that Bill an Irish question; and he 
felt bound to say, and believed many 
Members would agree with him, that 
seeing the Bill had been made one of 
vital interest for Ireland, some considera- 
tion should be show, for the convenience 
of Irish Members. They were dragged 
some 400 or 500 miles from home and 
detained half the year in Parliament, 
and when permitted to return for a 
short Recess on Tuesday next the Go- 
vernment deliberately proposed that 
after a brief interval Irish Members 
should be dragged back again to London 
by the necessity of being in their places 
to attend to this Bill which, in spite of 
all that might be said to the contrary, 
was a question in which the Irisv people 
took a vital interest. Of necessity, 
then, Irish Representatives must attend 
the discussion ; and so the Government 
compelled them to return from Ireland 
not allowing a reasonable Recess. So 
far as he could remember, at least for a 
very long time, it had been an 
uniform practice to consult, in some 
measure, the cunvenience of Irish 


Members in regard to the arrange- 
ment of Irish Business, whether Bills 
or Estimates, or whatever Business 
it might be in which they were inter- 
ested. Now, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was asked to meet the views of 
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Irish Members in this particular, he 
met the appeal by deliberately setting 
down the Bill for the first day of the re- 
assembling of Parliament after the 
Easter Recess. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was 
not so; Thursday the 12th, was three 
weeks hence. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was under the 
impression that Thursday fortnight was 
mentioned. However, be that as it 
might—([ Laughter |—it was not such an 
absurd proposal as he supposed it to be, 
but at the same time let hon. Members 
remember that the proposal was to 
hurry Irish Members back to London 
and the propoeal was made in the most 
gratuitously offensive way, the conveni- 
ence of those Members being in no way 
consulted. It was really and truly 
very great evidence of want of con- 
sideration and want of courtesy on 
the part of the Government towards 
Members who sincerely desired to let 
the Bill pass, and have been prepared 
todo so. If the Government had met 
Irish Members in a reasonable spirit, 
the second reading might have been 
passed hours ago, and the Committee 
appointed for any day desired. But 
they must needs make of it an Irish 
question, in spite of all protest, and it 
had become a burning Irish Question to 
which Irish Members must attend, for 
their constituents required that duty of 
them. He tought it a reasonable pro- 
posal to fix the date as May 3rd, and 
made that Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘12th April,” and insert, ‘ 3rd May,” 
—( 4dr. Dilion,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘12th 
April’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, there was one point in 
respect to April 12th which had con- 
siderable interest for the House gene- 
rally. For that day the second reading 
of the Local Government Bill had been 
set down. Were they to understand 
that the Government intended to post- 
= the Local Government Bill? | Mr. 

. H. Swirx: No.] Then was the 
House to understand that this very im- 
portant Bill was to come on at aquarter 
to 12, or some such hour? What was 
the real meaning of this Government ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not been very long 
in the House, but he had been a Mem- 
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ber long enough to be very well aware 
that the Government or any Member, in 
fixing a day for the further considera- 
tion of a Bill, fixed a day before which 
that Bill could not be taken. The day 
named for this Bill (April 12) would be 
just one week after the re-assembling of 
the House. Parliament assembled on 
the 5th, and he thought he would be 
fairly meeting the viewsof hon. Members 
‘rom Ireland who were usually in their 
places within four or five days of Busi- 
ness being resumed. It was utterly 
impossible for any Government to insure 
that among the first Business no mea- 
sure should be proceeded with that had 
not more or less interest for Irish Mem- 
bers. It was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Local 
Government Bill on the 12th, and in all 
yng ond the Standing Committee on 

w Bills would by then be set up, and 
it was within the power of the Govern- 
ment to refer this Bill to that Law 
Committee; but the Government must 
reserve to themselves the right, if they 
thought fit, to refer this Bill to the Law 
Committee on or after the 12th. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he could not be exposed to the same 
reproach as his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Neweastle-upon-Tyne, for 
he had the misfortune to enter the House 
of Commons at the same time as the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The right hon. Gentleman 
would have made his views a little more 
clear if, when he was asked about the 
Bill, he had stated that he did not mean 
it to come on on the 12th of April. But 
the understanding now was that the 
Bill should not come on on that day. 
L* No!”} Then let the understanding 

e made clear. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed not only to have misled 
Members on that side, but even some 
who sat behind him. Was the Bill to 
come on on the 12th of April? Was it 
to come on on the same day with the 
Local Government Bill? Surely the 
hon. Gentleman who said ‘“‘No” must 
have been in the House a very short 
time indeed. But he thought they all 
understood the Bill would not be taken 
on the 12th of April, but that it might 
come on after then. As he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Bill was 
to be referred to the Law Committee, 
which was not yet set up; therefore, he 
thought his hon. Friend need not trouble 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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himself by the fear that the Bill was 
likely to come on on the 12th of April, 
or for a good many days after that. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not been very long 
Leader of the House, but he had been 
long enough in the position to have the 
opportunity of showing some considera- 
tion and courtesy towards an important 
minority in the House. But from the 
period of his appointment to his elevated 
position to the present hour that seotion 
of the House had experienced from him 
nothing but discourtesy. They had 
never received from him at any time 
during his tenure of Office that con- 
sideration that had usually been ex- 
tended to that minority by every other 
Leader of the House, Conservative or 
Liberal. It had always been usual to 
show some consideration to Members 
coming from distant parts of the King- 
dom from constituencies separated by 
hundreds of miles from London. Mem- 
bers who had, or most of them had, 
quite enough to attend to in their own 
country if they were only allowed to 
attend to it. They could have pardoned 
the right hon. Gentleman for his action 
when he said it was his “ painful ” duty 
to move the Closure; but there was no 
duty incumbent upon him to fix for the 
next stage of this Bill a day that must 
be inconvenient to the opponents of the 
measure. To-night the right hon. 
Gentleman had had a good lesson on 
the method of managing the Business 
of the House. From the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury, who was not 
by any means an enemy of the Govern- 
ment, he had received disinterested ad- 
vice to treat Irish Members with some 
consideration. For the first time the 
House was made aware of the intention 
of the Government to refer this Bill to 
a Grand Committee, which, in his opi- 
nion, would add still further to the 
unpleasantness connected with the pro- 
ceedings on the Bill. If that was the 
intention, then the composition of the 
Grand Committee became an important 
question for Irish Members. They were 
entitled to know who were the Members 
of the Committee, and must be present 
when the composition was discussed. 
Was it Moses to bring Irish Mem- 
bers over from Ireland on the 12th, on 
what was practically a wild goose chase, 
and when there was no probability of 
the Bill being discussed. Usually, Irish 
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Members were thought to take a malig- 
nant interest in the Business of the 
House; but now they asked to be excused 
from attending for some time, and when 
they wished to take a respite, they were 
to be needlessly brought over either to 
discuss the Bill or the composition of the 
Committee to which it was to be rele- 
gated. The Government might have 
saved the whole evening from 6 o’clock 
if they had struck Ireland out of the 
Bill, and a quarter of an hour ago 


might have saved this further debate, if | 


they had allowed a reasonable interval 
for the next stage, having regard to the 
position of Members who represented 
distant portions of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions. Was it likely that their loyalty 
towards the British Parliament would 
be increased by being met in such a 
spirit as this? If they were obliged to 
attend at Westminster some considera- 
tion should be shown them. Therefore, 
he hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who seemed about to rise, 
would signify his sense of the ease with 
which the Conversion scheme was al- 
lowed to pass—in which certainly Irish 
Members might have taken considerable 
interest—by showing some consideration 
to Irish Members, and reciprocating the 
courtesy shown him, and allow a longer 
interval before proceeding with the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscrey) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he had risen not 
for the purpose the hon. and learned 
Member suggested, but to enter his most 
emphatic protest which would, he be- 
lieved, be endorsed by all hon. Mem- 
bers on that side, and many Members 
on the other side, against the charge of 
discourtesy made against his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H.Smith). He did not 
think such a charge, coming from such 
a quarter, ought to be passed over in 
silence. Frequently assailed by vitupera- 
tion and mal observations, of which 
he felt sure the great majority of Mem- 
bers opposite would be ashamed, his 
right hon. Friend had invariably ob- 
served the most courteous bearing to- 
wards all sections of the House. In his 
duty of arranging the Business of the 
House his right hon. Friend had con- 
scientiously endeavoured to meet the 
wishes of all sections and to preserve 
moderation in debate, and it was really 
a libel upon his right hon. Friend to say 
he treated any Member with discourtesy. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
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| Longford spoke ofthemannerin which the 
Oconie sitema was received—of the 
‘consideration shown to that measure. 
He (Mr. Goschen) was grateful to hon. 
|Members of all sections for that con- 
sideration ; he acknowledged it fully, he 
had acknowledged it that afternoon, and 
he was glad todo so again. With re- 
gard to this particular question, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) seemed to ignore 
the constant custom of Governments and 
of private Members to put down Bills for 
a certain day, to be considered on that 
day, if circumstances were favourable, 
but more frequently they were set down 
so that when the day came they might 
be more definitely fixed for considera- 
tion. It was with that view, and 
certainly not to cause inconvenience to 
any Member, that it was proposed to set 
down Committee on this Bill for April 
12th. It was obviously almost impossi- 
ble that the Bill could be discussed on 
that day, but it was possible that a 
propusal might be made on that day to 
refer it to the Grand Committee on Law. 
The Government must reserve, in regard 
to this, the same right they had in regard 
to other Bills; but he repeated it was 
highly improbable and almost impossi- 
ag take the discussion on April 
12th. 

Mr. PARNELL said, surely the 
sensible course, seeing that it was highly 
improbable, and almost impossible, that 
the Bill could be taken on the 12th, was 
to accede to the very reasonable request 
of his hon. Friend, and not compel Irish 
Members to take a long journey—somo 
of them of 600 miles—on the bare possi- 
bility of the Bill being taken. The re- 
turn journey of some of his Colleagues 
covered 1,200 miles. He would not 
enter into a discussion of the courtesy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, except to say 
that on a recent occasion, when he ex- 
hibited not his courtesy, but his back to 
Irish Members in moving the Closure, 
they were not able to distinguish that 
| feature in the view prosented. To his 
(Mr. Parnell’s) knowledge, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not shown any 
courtesy or consideration to Irish Mem- 
bers during the Session—not to speak of 
other Sessions—which, he submitted, 
might have been expected under the 
circumstances. The greatest possible 
consideration ought to have been shown 
by the right hon. Gentleman towards 
Irish Members, who had, on every 
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possible occasion, when tho interests of 
their country allowed them to do so, 
effaced themselves in order to expedite 
Government Business. The return for 
that made by the right hon. Gentleman 
was to move the Closure whenever an 
Irish Member rose to speak. He would 
not say that was want of courtesy, since 
the phrase was objected to; but he 
would say it displayed a want of con- 
sideration and an absence of that 
judicious character that best became a 
ader of the House, and the presence 
of which ensured that rapid transaction 
of Business the Tory Party professed to 
desire. Of all Leaders of the House he 
had known, the right hon. Gentleman 
was most like that publican who was his 
own best customer—he was the champion 
Obstruoctionist of his own business. The 
House had for the last hour been dis- 
cussing a matter which never ought to 
have been discussed, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had possessed a particle of 
tact. He had originated by his conduct 
first one discussion, then another, on 
ints entirely unnecessary; and so far 
ad he been from saving time, that he 
had now lost the chance of bringing 
forward another Government measure, 
to which it was presumed he attached 
some value, and which he might have 
proceeded with had he shown some con- 
sideration for the views of Irish Members. 
It was to be hoped that at the eleventh 
hour the House might be spared a pro- 
longation of this discussion, and as it 
was highly improbable, and almost im- 
possible, that the Bill could come on on 
the 12th April, the Government would 
accede to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
and put it down for some day when it 
onl be highly Ag sage and most 
possible that it would be brought on. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 198 ; Noes 
130: Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 53.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee upon Thursday 12th April. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 


BILL [Lords].—{Bux 174.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. Parnell 
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Abbey Bill. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he had no desire to 
object to the Bill, but he would ask that 
it might be referred to the Grand Oom- 
mitteeon Law. It was called a consoli- 
dation Bill, and no doubt it was intended 
to be so. But it was not; it was a 
translation of an old law into a new law. 
The Bill also re-enacted some objection- 
able provisions, and in Committee it 
would be proposed to introduce Amend- 
ments with respect to those provisions ; 
but he would not pursue his remarks 
at any length, if it was understood the 
Bill would be referred to the Law Com- 
mittee. 

Tue A'T'TTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wexster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would take 
time and carefully look through the Bill, 
he would find that, with some variation 
in language, every section was taken 
from the old Acts. Still, if it was the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill should go before the Grand 
Committee, he would not oppose it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 12th April. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL.—[Bu1 165.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Jackson.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Taz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the House 
would allow this Bill to be read a second 
time. It did not inflict any charge upon 
the taxpayers, but was intended to make 
provision out of ecclesiastical funds 
alone, as occasion required, for the re- 
storation and repair of the Abbey. 
The dilapidations of the Abbey were 
serious and considerable, and he trusted 
the House would agree to the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now preset second 
time.” —( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea) said, he 
hoped that the Bill would not be taken 
at such a time (12 o’clock). He did not 
know that he objected to it altogether, 
but there were certain provisions in it 
that required certain explanation—what 














National Debt 
amount they were called upon to 
vote—— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was 
no amount to vote at all. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, at all events, he 
did not think the Bill should be passed 
hurriedly, and he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( JL. 
Dillwyn, )—put and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (ARREARS OF RENT) 
BILL.—[Brut 147.] 

(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
Jesse Collings, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Sinclair.) 


SECOND READING. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, after the statements made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to-night in 
connection with the debate of the pre- 
vious day, he did not feel himself justi- 
fied as a private Member in keeping his 
Bill any longer on the Paper. But in 
moving that the Order for the second 
reading be discharged, he wished to 
be allowed to say that he would not 
allow that any responsibility rested upon 
himsel? and his friends; the responsi- 
bility must rest on the shoulders of the 
responsible Government of the country. 
He moved that the Order be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be read and discharged.” — 
(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

CUSTOMS, ISLE OF MAN. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That, in lieu of the duties of Customs now 
charged on rum and on British and Irish 
spirits imported into the Isle of Man, there shall 
be charged the duties foliowing (that is to 
Bay) :— 


a. @ 
Rum, including shrub, of the British 
Possessions, the gallon ., - 8 6 
British and Irish spirits, not other- 
wise exempted from the payment 
of duty, the gallon a oe 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 


{Manow 23, 1888) 
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Objection taken ; and, it being Mid- 
night, the Chairman left the Chair to 
report Pfogress ; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Preston Bruce, Bill to 
organize and promote Secondary Education in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pres- 
ton Bruce, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Craig 
Sellar, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. emont. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 187.] 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS (REPORTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lockwood, Bill to amend 
the Law as to Reports of Proceedings in Courts 
of Law, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lock- 
wood, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, and Mr. Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 188 | 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 


1878, AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. B. Balfour, Bill to 
amend “ The Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878,”’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Mr. Craig Sellar, and Sir Archibald 


Campbell. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 23rd March, 1888. 





MINUTES.] —Serecr Commirree — High 
Sheriff, nominated. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Honse of Lords 
(Constitution) Reform * (51); Women’s Suf- 
frage® (52;; Tithe Rent-Charge® (53) ; 
6 4 Rent-charge Recovery and Variation * 

4). 

Second Reading—Land Charges Registration 
and Searches * (40). 

Second Reading— Committee negatived—Considered 
—Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 
1)*; National Debt Conversion (49), and 
passed. 

Third Reading — Lunacy Acts Amendment * 
(48), and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) 
BILL.—(No. 49.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Viscount Cranbrook.) , 
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Tue LORD OCHANOELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, that in the drafting of 
the Bill the funds of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had been placed within his 
disposal as Lord Chancellor. It was 
too late to alter this now; but as soon 
as possible the fund would be re- 
stored to the name of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Rutland) the Chancellor of 
the Duchy. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived: Then Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXV. considered (ac- 
cording to order), and dispensed with: 
Bill read 3s, and passed. 


IRISH FISHERIES. -RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or HOWTH, in rising to 
move to resolye— 


“That legislation on the Irish fisheries will 
not be attended with beneficial results until a 
reduction on the rates of carriage of fish from 
the [rish coasts to the English markets is as- 
sured by Her Majesty’s Government,”’ 


said, that last year a Royal Commission 
had been appointed to take into con- 
sideration the condition of certain indus- 
tries in Ireland, prominently among 
them the fishing interests. That Com- 
mission had issued a Report and made 
certain recommendations. Lord Mont- 
eagle had given Notice, at the termina- 
tion of the Easter Recess, to criticize 
that Report. If the noble Lord had 
confined himself to that, for his own 

art, he would not have ventured to 
interfere; but the noble Lord also in- 
tended to inquire of Her Majesty’s 
Government how far they proposed to 
act upon the recommendations inserted 
in the Report of that Commission. He 
felt that if he were to delay any obser- 
vations which he might havetomake upon 
this matter until after the Easter Recess, 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
quite made up their minds upon the 
course they intended to pursue. His 
first object was to impress upon the 
Government the earnest necessity of 
inspection, with regard to the fishing 
grounds on the Irish coast, before any 
legislation took place on the subject of 
those fisheries. His second object was 
expressed in the terms of the Resolution 
on the Paper. In 1865 a Royal Oom- 


mission had been appointed for the pur- 
ose of taking into consideration the 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, and 
had earnestly supported the inspection 
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of these grounds. Year after year the 
Irish Fishory Inspectors had been urgi 
that they should have vessels placed at 
their disposal for the purpose of thorough 
and scientific investigation. This matter 
might be regarded from two points of 
view—Imperial and local. Those who 
were engaged solely in the fishing in- 
dustry in Ireland were in a very bad 
way ; and but for a prospect of increased 
stir in the industry, it would be better 
for them to take to some other pursuit 
in life. The question was also a very 
important one in connection with the 
at food supply of the nation. The 
rish were not fish eatere themselves, 
and it war really the English consumer 
who was chiefly interested in this ques- 
tion. Owing to the rates charged by 
the railways, the transport of fish from 
East to West was very small. On the 
Midland in 1887 only 1,200 tons of fish 
were transported across Ireland from 
the West to the East Coast, and the 
only chance of stimulating the demand 
for fish caught off the Irish Coasts lay 
in providing cheap and easy access to 
the English markets. Wick, in Scot- 
land, was 700 miles from London, and 
the fare for a ton of fish from Wick to 
London was £3 1s.; Cork, in the South 
of Ireland, was 550 miles, and the fare 
for a ton of fish from there to London 
was £5 ls. He, therefore, thought it 
clear that the Irish fish could not 
be profitably brought to the English 
maa unless its transit was facilitated 
by subsidies. The noble Earl, in con- 
clusion, moved the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 


Moved to resolve— 


“ That legislation on the Irish fisheries will 
not be attended with beneficial results until a 
reduction on the rates of carriage of fish from 
the Irish coasts to the English markets is as- 
sured by Her Majesty's Government.”—( The 
Eari of Howth.) 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that although 
railway and canal rates might be regu- 
lated, yet the — by sea would 
have to be attended to in order to render 
the carriage of fish to England cheap. 
He had great confidence in his Friend 
Sir James Allport, but thought he had 
possibly erred in making first-class 
tickets too cheap. It cost him before 
railways were established £30 to go 
from and to London and back from 
Derbyshire; but now an expense of only 
£5 6s. for three persons was 
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two first-class £4, one third-class £1 6s. 
He ventured to think that if, without 
loss to Railway Companies, more could 
be charged for all —— and less 
for heavy goods and articles of food, it 
might benefit Ireland. 

Tsar LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capogan) said, no one could feel sur- 
prised that the noble Earl, whose ex- 
perience in regard to Irish fisheries was 
so great, should bring forward this 
question. He would not, however, at- 
tempt to follow the noble Earl through 
the various points on which he had 
touched, but would content himself with 
saying that it was impossible for him 
to accept the somewhat sweeping Reso- 
lution which had just been moved. He 
rather hopec thet the noble Earl would 
content himself with the valuable re- 
marks which he had made — remarks 
which would receive the attentive con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
—and would not press their Lordships 
to divide. He was glad, however, that 
the noble Earl had afforded him an op- 
portunity of stating to the House the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the Reports of the Royal 
Oommission to which the noble Earl 
had alluded. The noble Earl was aware 
that the Royal Commission had made 
two separate Reports. The reference to 
the Commission was in the following 
order—first, they were asked to inquire 
into the subject of fisheries and har- 
bours; secondly, into the subject of 
arterial drainage; and, thirdly, into 
the subject of railway communica- 
tion, But the Oommission thought it 
right to apply themselves to the subject 
of arterial drainage in the first place, 
and having reported upon it, the Go- 
vernment thought it their duty to deal 
as soon as possible with that subject. 
A Bill on the question was nowin an 
advanced stage of preparation ; the Go- 
vernment hoped to lay it on the Table 
in a short time, and that it would re- 
osive the sanction of Parliament during 
this Session. Though they had received 
the Report of the Commission on the 
fisheries, they had not received either 
the evidence or copies of the important 
documents on which the Report was 
based. As soon as they had received 
the evidence and the documents, they 
would proceed with the task they had 
undertaken with reference to the fishe- 
ries, harbours, and railways also, More 
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than that he could not_say on the 4 
sent occasion. The subjects which had 
been referred to the Royal Commission 
were, in the opinion of the Government, 
of the most vital im ce to Ireland. 
They might not, perhaps, be as exciting 
or sensational as other questions relating 
to Ireland which had occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament; but they were 
subjects which must be treated with the 
utmost care and consideration. The 
Government would not defer laying 
their proposals before Parliament any 
longer than they could help, and he 
trusted they would receive the support 
of noble Lords on the other side of the 
House. 

Lorp DENMAN explained that the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade had 
shown him that he was wrong in think- 
ing that the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill did not apply to Ireland, and he 
was ashamed not to have studied the 
4th clause of the Bill more carefully ; 
and, as it had passed their Lordships’ 
House, he regretted that he had said 
anything in doubt of its efficiency. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Tae Zant or MINTO asked Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect of 
their forthcoming Salmon Fisheries Bill 
for Scotland, Whether the Bill will 
apply in whole or in part to the Tweed 
ant its tributaries, which are at present 
subject to the provisions of special and 
private Acts of Parliament; also, whe- 
ther it is their intention to introduce the 
Bill and have it printed and circulated 
before the Easter Recess? The noble 
Earl said, it was most desirable that, as 
far as possible, all Bills affecting Scot- 
land should be produced before Easter. 
The County Meetings were held on the 
30th of April, and opportunity for the 
consideration of such measures ought 
to be given them. 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Loruran) said, Her 
Majesty’s Government did intend to 
bring in a Salmon Fisheries Bill for 
Scotland, and that that Bill would in- 
clude the Tweed and its tributaries, 
except those tributaries which were in 
England. As to whether the Bill would 
be printed and circulated before the 
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see that that was not possible now. This 
was not a simple subject, and it would 
be by no means easy to draw up a Bill 
that would be satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned. 


TWEED FISHERIES AOTS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or MINTO, in moving for 
Returns for each of the years 1886 and 
1887 of the number of cases that have 
been the subject of trial for alleged 
offences under the Tweed Fisheries 
Acts, distinguishing those that occurred 
during the open season for rod and line 
fishing from those that occurred during 
the close season for rod and line; also 
the number of acquittals and the num- 
ber of convictions, and the punishment 
awarded in each case of conviction; 
also distinguishing the cases (so far as 
the nature of the charges admits) that 
have occurred in respect of alleged 
offences on the main stream of the 
Tweed from those that have occurred 
on each of its tributaries, and giving the 
name of each such tributary; the Re- 
turns to be prepared in sections as fol- 
lows :—Section Ist to comprise the 
Tweed and its tributaries from its mouth 
up to Ooldstream Bridge; 2nd, from 
Coldstream Bridge to Kelso Bridge; 
3rd, from Kelso Bridge to Melrose 
Bridge ; 4th, all waters above Meirose 
Bridge ; also, as regards the Teviot (the 
chief tributary of the Tweed), the Re- 
turns to be prepared in sections as fol- 
lows :—Jst, from Teviot Foot to Ancrum 
Bridge; 2nd, from Ancrum Bridge to 
Hornshole Bridge; 3rd, all the waters 
above Hornshole Bridge. The noble 
Ear! said these Returns would be useful 
in showing not only the whole number 
of offences and offenders against the 
Tweed Acts, but in showing with some 
particularity the parts of the country 
and the streams which furnish the 
largest proportion of illegal fishers. 
It was often argued that if the public 
were allowed free liberty of rod fishing, 
the public would become the most effec- 
tive protectors of the rivers against 
illegal fishing. He himself would 
greatly like to believe that this was the 
ease, though he greatly - doubted it. 
Anyhow these Returns would throw 


some light upon that point. He rather 
anticipated that the Returns would 


The Marquess of Lothian 
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these two things—firet, that the 
number of offenders against the Tweed 
Laws was in inverse proportion to the 
value of the respective rights of fishing 
in different streams; second, that the 
number of offenders was proportionately 
largest in respect of those streams which 
were practically open to the public 
already, and where the riparian pro- 
prietors abstained from exercising their 
proprietary rights. 

Moved, for ‘‘ Returns for each of the years 
1886 and 1887 of the number of cases that have 
been the subject of trial for alleged offences 
under the Tweed Fisheries Acts, distinguishing 
those that occurred during the open season for 
rod and line fishing from those that occurred 
during the close season for rod and line : 

Also the number of acquittals, and the num- 
ber of convictions, and the punishment awarded 
in each case of conviction ; 

Also distinguishing the cases (so far as the 
nature of the charges admits) that have oc- 
curred in respect of alleged offences on the 
main stream of the Tweed from those that have 
occurred on each of its tributaries, and giving 
the name of each such tributary : 

The Returns to be prepared in sections as 
follows : 

Section 1st. To comprise the Tweed and its 
tributaries from its mouth up to Coldstream 
Bridge. 

Ond. From Coldstream Bridge to Kelso 
Bridge. 

rd. From Kelso Bridge to Melrose Bridge. 

4th. All waters above Melrose Bridge : 

Also, as regards the Teviot (the chief tribu- 
tary of the Tweed), the Returns to be prepared 
in sections as follows : 

1st. From Teviot Foot to Ancrum Bridge. 

2nd. From Ancrum Bridge to Hornshole 


— 
$rd. All the waters above Hornshole 
Bridge.” —( The Earl of Minto.) 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornran) said, the 
Government were prepared to give the 
Returns asked for, but he was afraid 
that they would take some time to pre- 
pare and cost considerable expense. He 
would like to call the attention of his 
noble Friend to the fact that he had 
altered the terms of his Motion three 
times. When Motions of this kind were 
altered and added to from time to time, 
it was extremely difficult to obtain that 
information which was necessary before 
assenting to the Motion. He 
with what the noble Earl had said, that 
poaching was not so great on the main 
streams as on the tributaries. This fact 
was known, he thought, to everyone, 
and therefore he could not understand 
why the noble Earl required a Return 
with regard to that, Hehad, however, 
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no doubt the Returns when 

would be interesting and oo a 
did not know whether the noble Earl 
wanted the Returus for the purpose of 
making any changes in the Salmon 
Fisheries Bill when introduced. If he 
did he was afraid it would delay the 
Bill considerably, and he did not wish 
to do that. 

Motion agreed to. 


Returns ordered to be laid before 
the House. 


SALE OF IMPORTED MEAT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they will not introduce some measure to 
prevent the fraudulent practice of selling 
foreign imported meat as home pro- 
duce, a practice which inflicts serious 
injury on the agricultural interest and 
on all producers and consumers in the 
United Kingdom ? said, he had received 
so many communications on this subject 
from all parts of the country that he 
was convinced that it was regarded as 
one of very great importance to the 
agricultural interest. The noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the Government 
had recently stated that there was no 
chance of any reversion to Protection. 
He was very glad that the noble Mar- 
quess had made that distinct announce- 
ment; but if there was no chance of 
Protection, it was all the more incum- 
bent on the Government to see that 
justice, at any rate, was done to the 
agricultural interest. The Prime Minis- 
ter had the other day expressed the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government to 
do all they could to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest, ; and 
one step in that direction was taken by 
this House when, a few days ago, it 
carried the Amendment of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Jersey) upon the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill, and struck 
a blow against the preference given in 
railway rates to foreign produce. When, 
some years ago, foreign meat was first 
imported from Oanada and the United 
States the meat was openly sold as such, 
the public were informed of what they 
were buying; and got it at extremely 
cheap prices—at 44d. or 5d. a-pound, 
and frequently it was sold at shops 
specially opened for the sale of such 
imported meat. But now the foreign 
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meat was sold with home meat, and no 
distinction was made between the two. 
Instead of the poorer classes getti 
the imported meat at 4d. or 5d. or 
a-pound they paid 8d. or 9¢., the money 
en from the price of the home meat 
being added on to the price of the 
foreign meat. Unfortunately, there was 
nothing in the law to prevent this. He 
was informed that a quantity of horse 
flesh was also sold in this way. 
remedy for this state of things which he 
suggested was very simple, and could 
be effected by the insertion of two 
clauses into the Adulteration Act of 
1875. Gae clause should provide that 
every person selling foreign meat should 
take out a licence ; and the second clause 
should impose severe penalties on any 
see who sold foreign meat without 
aving over his shop a board statin 
that the shopkeeper was licensed to sell 
foreign meat. This would have the effect 
of putting purchasers on their guard 
against having foreign meat palmed off 
upon them as home meat, and at the 
high prices of home meat. It would be 
the greatest boon not only to agricul- 
turists, but to consumers throughout the 
Kingdom. It might be said that this 
was a side-wiud of Protection. It was 
Protection, but protection of the poorer 
classes rather than of the agriculturists 
in the first place. It was a strange fact 
that if the question was put toa butcher 
whether or not he sold foreign meat he 
always said he did not, yet immense 
quantities of foreign meat were being 
annuallyimported. Lastyearthe amount 
of foreign meat brought into London 
was double what it wasin the preceding 
year. What became of this foreign meat 
if it was not sold by the butchers? 
Were the Government willing to allow 
this practice of deception to continue ? 
Parliament had shown itself alive to the 
importance of matters of this kind by 
passing the Adulteration Act, the Marga- 
rine Act, and the Merchandize Marks 
Act. It interfered to prevent the sale 
of margarine under the name of butter, 
although margarine was as good as 
butter. But no one could deny that 
foreign meat after the miles it had to 
travel by land and sea was, when it 
reached this country, inferior in quality 
to home meat. He hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would nut hesi- 
tate to step in and interfere to stop the 
deception now practised, and if they did 
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so they would confer a boon on both 
agriculturists and the poorer 

Lorpy TRURO said, the noble Lord 
probably did not anticipate a satisfactory 
reply to his Question, for the io he 
had raised was part of a much larger 
subject. Trade frauds should be dealt 
with more severely. There was no 
country in Europe in which trade frauds 
were so prevalent as in England, and 
they would never be stopped until some 
personal disgrace was inflicted upon the 
men who habitually defrauded the pub- 
lic in the way that was now frequently 
done. In France the law was much 
more severe, and the Penal Code pro- 
vided that persons found guilty of trade 
frauds might be punished not merely 
with penalties but by imprisonment, ex- 
tonding from 15 days to three months. 
The consequence was that these offences 
were much fewer in France than here. 
He should like the Government to lay a 
Return on the Table of the convictions 
obtained in this country merely for the 
adulteration of milk. The penalties 
that had been inflicted were much too 
small to deter offenders. In France a 
man could be fined and sent to prison 
for 15 days, and the Court could order 
the publication of placards announcing 
the sentence imposed. 

Lorp WANTAGE said, he thought 
that the proposal of the noble Lord 
would cause great inconvenience. The 
most respectable butchers bought and 
sold good foreign meat with advantage 
to themselves and to their customers. 
If they were compelled to take out a 
licence and proclaim themselves buyers 
of foreign meat they would, he feared, 
be prejudiced. Foreign meat was some- 
times better than English meat, and 
farmers themselves often sold it. What 
would really do good would be to en- 
courage farmers to take advantage in 
greater numbers of the retail trade. 
Four or five farmers by associating to- 
gethercouldcarry on the trade of butcher 
with much profit to themeelves. He 
was afraid the proposal of the noble Lord 
would be prejudicial to the traders, and 
in no way beneficial to the buyer. 

Tue SECRETARY to raze BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
he was surprised that the noble Lord 
who had introduced this subject should 
have appeared to complain of an absence 
of sympathy in the Government for the 
agricultural interest, he should have 
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thought that the reference to ture 
in the Speech from the Throne and the 
observations which had recently fallen 
from the noble we at the head of 
the Government ought to have impressed 
everybody with the fact that there was 
no ground for any such complaint. The 
interest taken by the Government in 
subjects affecting agriculture had been 
shown by the passing of the Marga- 
rine Act, the introduction of the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill, and the 
proposal made in ‘another place” forthe 
relief of local taxation. With reference 
to the particular question brought for- 
ward by the noble Lord, he should like 
to ask him whether those who com- 
plained of not getting English meat 
when they wanted it, really asked the 
butchers to give them English and not 
foreign meat. His advice to buyers 
was, in the words of the advertisements, 
* When you ask for it see that you get 
it.” The noble Lord wished the Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure for 
preventing the fraudulent practice of 
selling foreign meat as home produce, 
but if the practice was a fraudulent 
one he presumed it could be reached 
by the law as it stood. The Merchan- 
dize Marks Act laid down that any one 
who applied aay false trade description 
to any goods should be held guilty of 
an offence. Then the 6th section of the 
Act of 1875 relating to the sale of food 
and drugs, enacted that ‘‘no person 
shall sell an article of food which is not 
of the nature and quality asked for.” 
There were also Acts of Parliament 
under which people could be punished 
for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. Until the noble Lord and those 
whom he represented had tried whether 
the object which they had in view could 
not be attained by the operation of some 
of thoselaws the Government could hardly 
be asked to introduce fresh legislation. 
The Return asked for by the noble Lord 
opposite he would be happy to consider ; 
but he did not himself think that it 
would be desirable to impose heavy 
penalties and imprisonment for offences 
such as the noble Lord bad referred to. 
There were cases in which the infringe- 
ment of an Act might almost be thought 
laudable; for instance, when a man 
mixed a little water with the gin which 
he sold. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the 6th section of the Sale of Food and 
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D.ugs Act could not serve the purpose 
of noble Lord (Lord faeces. 
because it was clearly directed solely 
against adulteration. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON asked whether 
it was to be understood that the sale of 
foreign as English meat was punishable 
under Clause 6 of the Adulteration of 
Food and Drugs Act ? 

Tue Eant or ONSLOW aaid, that he 
wished carefully to avoid <a | 
any legal opinion upon this subject. Al 
that he would say was that, until the 
noble Lord’s friends should have tried 
unavailingly prosecution under the ex- 
isting law, there could beno good ground 
for asking the Government to initiate 
legislation. 

LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

(The Lord Chaneelior.) 
(no. 48.) THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Eart SPENCER said, he believed 
it was now perceived that the Bill did 
not meet a case whieh he adduced when 
the Bill was in Committee. He was 
not now prepared with a clause, but he 
trusted that if it were found practicable 
to frame a clause, the object he had in 
view would be attained when the Bill 
was in Committee in the other House. 

Tae LORD CHANOELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury) said, there was some doubt 
in the matter; but he was inclined to 
think that the noble Earl was right, and 
if it turned out to be so he should have 
no objection to the necessary amend- 
ment of the Bill. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, the communi- 
cations that had taken place had reduced 
the matter at issue to a small point, 
which should be fully considered before 
the Bill reached the stage of Committee 
in the other House. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly ; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
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TITHE RENTOHARGE BILL, 
AND 
TITHE RENTCHARGE RECOVERY AND 
VARIATION BILL. 


BILLS PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
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AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury ) 
in rising to call attention to the 

of levying tithes, and to present a Bill, 
said: I wish to bring before your Lord- 
ships a Bill with reference to the inci- 
dence of tithes and the lamentable oc- 
eurrencés which are taking place, espe- 
cially in the Western part of the country. 
It was not possible last Session to pass 
the measure which passed through your 
Lordships’ House, because it did not 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
House of Commons. A good deal of dis- 
eussion took place upon tithes, and we 
were able to see where the difficulty with 
respect tothem lay, and weare now able to 
introduce a measure to modify the diffi- 
culty. I must first call your attention 
to what the difficulty is. Tithe is a very 
peculiar property. It is not a burden 
on the land; it is not a burden on the 
landowner; it isa burden on the pro- 
duce of the land. But the produce of 
the land is in the hands of the occupier; 
while by law the person responsible 
with respect to the tithe is not the occu- 
pier but the owner. The result of that 
state of things is this—that in order to 
get at the produce of the land you must 
levy distraint upon the occupier. Yet 
the occupier, who is not the debtor, has 
to suffer the inconvenience of distraint 
for a debt that is not hisown. And the 
difficulty arising from that state of 
things has been a good deal envenomed 
by its being mixed up with social and 
theological discussions, into which I need 
not further enter. The first considera- 
tion which occurs to us, on reviewing the 
discussion which took place both last 
year and before, is that the difficulty has 
arisen because the Act of 1836 has not 
been exactly obeyed, or rather that the 
landlords, in their contracts with the ten- 
ants, have been able to contract them- 
selves out of the operation of the Act of 
1836. By the 80th clause of that Act 
the tenant is indeed liable for the pay- 
ment of tithe ; but having paid the tithe, 
whatever it is, he is at liberty, just as 
in the case of the Income Tax, to deduct 
the payment that he has made from the 
rent he owes to the landlord when he 
comes to pay the rent to the landlord. 
But the difference between the case of 
the tithe and the case of the Income 
Tax is that the Act of Parliament estab- 
lishing the Income Tax yuarded that 
tax from being imposed upon the tenant 
by a subsequent contract between the 
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landlord and the tenant; and the Tithe 
Act overlooked that precaution. If the 
precaution had been taken this difficulty 
would not have existed now. If that 
precaution is taken now the difficulty 
will only exist as regards the existing 
contracts ; it will not exist as regards 
contracts which come into existence 
after the passing of this Bill. It ap- 

ars to me, therefore, that if there 
is a question as to what it is best to 
pass, we have to economize our time; 
the first thing we ought to do is to 
pass an Act remedying that defect in 
the Act of 1836, avoiding contracts 
between landlords and tenants which 
throw the burden on the tenants instead 
of leaving it, as the Act does, upon the 
landlord—in fact, putting tithes on a 
level with the Income Tax in that re- 
spect. If we do that the evil will be 
remedied as to future contracts, and 
all existing contracts will in due time 
die out. I propose, therefore, to split 
up the Bill of last year into three sepa- 
rate Bills. The first Bill I submit to 
your Lordships is one for simply putting 
tithe on a level with the Income Tax in 
respect to that precaution, and avoiding 
for the future contracts which prevent 
the tenant from recovering tithe he has 
actually paid by enabling him to de- 
duct it from the rent due to the landlord; 
That will only operate in the future. 
What are we to do with contracts that 
exist now? The evil is too great, the 
injury done to the relations, especially 
between the spiritual titheowner and the 
landowner and occupier, are too serious 
to allow us to wait till the.slow operation 
of the change of which I have spoken 
shall make these conflicts for the future 
impossible. Last year our proposal was 
simply to transfer the liability from the 
occupier to the owner, to put an end to 
the remedy of distraint, and, with cer- 
tain elaborate precautions, to enable 
the titheowner to recover his tithe from 
the owner of the land. I believe that 
is a perfectly sound and innocent re- 
medy. But I am bound to say that, 
though the Bill passed this House 
with great ease, the landowners, of 
whom we have not a few here, ac- 
cepted it apparently with goodwill; 
but when it came to “another place” 
of more jealous and exacting scrutiny 
there was a very considerable number 
of landowners who were not at all pre- 
pared to submit to this new responsi- 
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bility being placed upon them. There 
is no doubt it laid a considerable 
responsibility upon them, because it 
made the whole property of the land- 
owner liable to tithes, which it is not 
now. We should have contended that 
the new liability was so surrounded by 
precautions that no practieal harm could 
result to the landowner. However, we 
are very anxious if we can—I do not 
know whether it is possible—to find 
a mode of effecting the change which 
shall neither injure nor frighten the 
landowner, and, therefore, we propose 
to take another course this year. We 
shall leave the case of the owner who 
occupies his own land just where it is; 
the grievance does not arise with him, 
only that there is a remedy which is al- 
ready in the Act of 1836 which we shall 
slightly develop and apply to cases of 
land occupied by the landowner and 
other lands—I mean the remedy that is 
given by the Act of 1836 in cases where 
there is not sufficient to distrain upon on 
the land. The Act of 1836 provides that 
where there is not enough produce on 
the land to pay the tithe, the titheowner 
may step into the place of the landowner . 
and become ad hoc the landowner, re- 
ceiving the rent until the tithe shall be 
paid, and the costs incurred shall be 
paid, when the land shall revert to its 
proper owner. We propose to re-enact 
that remedy in a more modern form by 
enabling the County Court to appoint 
a receiver of rents where the tithe is 
not paid. The receiver will be appointed 
at the suit of the titheowner when the 
tithe is a certain period in arrear, and 
that receiver will have the right of either 
farming the land, if it is in the occupa- 
tion of the owner, or of receiving the 
rent, if itis in the occupation of another 
person. As soon as the tithe is dis- 
charged end the costs paid the receiver 
will hand the land back to its true 
owner. I think that remedy, though 
effective, will possibly be costly ; and 
we propose another remedy in the cases 
where the occupier is not the owner of 
the land. Distraint in that case, which 
is the present remedy, will be forbidden ; 
and in place of it the County Court will, 
on the petition of the titheowner, issue 
an injunction to the farmer warning 
him to pay the tithe out of the first 
money that comes into his hands as the 
produce of his farm. If, after the 
receipt of that notification, the farmer 
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shall pay any rent to his landlord before 
he has paid the tithe to the titheowner 
he will have the tithe as his 
own mal debt; in other words, we 
at the rent. I do not know whether 
that will be held to be a more satisfac- 
tory remedy than the one we proposed 
last year. At all events, it is theore- 
tically a much sounder remedy, for it 
limits liability absolutely to the produce 
of the land and imposes no liability on 
the landowner himself. The produce 
of the land will be liable, as it is now, 
in the first instance, to tithe before any 
rent is paid, and when that tithe has 
been paid the rent will be paid as 
before. It will be obvious, of course, 
that this remedy will be of no use in those 
eases, of which I am afraid we have 
some instances in the country at the 
resent time, where the produce of the 
and after all expenses are paid is not 
enough to pay either the tithe or the 
rent. In these cases, of course, it is of no 
use to attach the rent; to attach the rent 
when there is no rent is an illusory 
remedy; there is no possible remedy 
except the remedy of a receiver in that 
ease. Although the titheowner has a 
right to get whatever the land yields, I 
believe in reality in those cases that, 
practically, the right no longer exists ; 
and where the land has failed to yield 
roduce the titheowner, as well as the 
andowner, is practically dispossessed of 
his property. That, putting it simply, 
is the nature of the remedy which we 
offer in this Bill for the purpose of 
etting rid of the grievance of distraint. 
t is bad to leave the law as it is even 
if it would work; but the friction and 
animosity produced are so great that we 
are bound to find some other means of 
conveying to the titheowner that share 
which is his due in the produce oftheland. 
One thing more. Great complaint has 
been often made of the operation of the 
seven years’ average. It is said, and 
said justly, that where a depression and 
consequent fall in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce set in, the first years of the 
seven years’ period continue by their 
high prices to bear down the farmer 
long after his farm has ceased to yield 
the high results on which those first 
averages were based. We believe it 
would be more just to take a three years’ 
average, and that that would be suffi- 
cient. The Bill of last year had yet 
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another part which I do not to 
introduce to-night, although} should be 
glad if it were ible to come to some 
arrangement with the Episcopal Bench 
in regard to it—I mean that part of the 
Bill which concerns the redemption of 
tithes. I had the honour to introduce 
into the Bill of last year clauses which 
would have facilitated the redemption of 
tithes, I believe, in a practical manner; 
but the terms, which were favourable 
enough to induce the landowner to 
redeem, were thought too favourable 
to the yng and peng 38 re- 
present the Church pressed for some 
modification of those terms. Whe- 
ther we shall be able to effect such 
a modification I do not know, but I must 
express a strong conviction that if re- 
demption is thought by those who 
represent the Church to be a desirable 
object, it will not be brought about with- 
out a sufficient concession to the land- 
owners to induce them to undertake it. 
However, that is a matter hardly rele- 
vant to my present pu . I propose 
now to present the Bills which I have 
described to the House, and after the 
Recess I will ask your Lordships to 
read them a second time. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not propose at the present stage to 
discuss measures which were not in 
terms before the House; but still he 
should like to say a few words on the 
observations of the noble Marquess. 
He was glad the noble Marquess had 
recognized that a change in the mode of 
recovering tithe should be made; but it 
was a matter which might cause land- 
lords a loss. With regard to the first 
Bill, he was inclined to say that the pro- 
vision that the landlord should not be 
able to contract himself out of the obli- 
gation to refund the tithe to the tenant 
was a fair and just provision. Ina great 
number of instances it was the practice 
for landowners to permit the tenant to 
deduct from the rent the tithe which he 
had paid, and he believed in those cases 
no difficulty had been experienced. In 
that respect the Bill would establish 
throughout the country a practice found 
to work smoothly in places where it was 
in operation. With regard, however, to 
the provision for the recovery of the 
tithe from tenants holding under existing 
contracts, he confessed to some doubt— 
he hoped it might prove otherwise—lest 
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the proposed remedy should turn out to 
be ne complicated, and after all should 
not remove the difficulty with regard to 
the tenant. That was to say, they 
would still have to go to the tenant, 
and the tenant would, no doubt, 
in many cases continue to act un- 
reasonably. He was afraid that any 
system by which it was necessary to make 
application to the tenant would be apt 
to produce friction. On the question of 

emption he entirely agreed with the 
noble Scatgtess that unless the Church 
was prepared to make some concession 
it was practically impossible to effect the 
object. It was not that it was desired 
to take away from the Church her due 
share in the produce of the land ; but the 
present was a casein which, in the in- 
terests of the Church herself, he believed 
redemption would be desirable. There 
was another subject which the noble 
Marquess had not touched upon—that 
was the re-assessment of some portion of 
titheable lands. It could not be con- 
tended that they should persevere in a 
system with regard to certain lands 
where the tithe actually swallowed up 
the whole profit of the land and ope- 
rated as a confiscation of the whole 
income of the land. This was no light 
matter. Surely it was not a mere question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, because 
the result would Fe that land would go 
out of cultivation. Great injury would 
be inflicted in districts where the land 
ceased to be cultivated. In making 
these observations, he wished to be un- 
derstood as reserving his opinion till he 
saw the Bills; but he felt sure that the 
desire of his Colleagues on the Front 
Opposition Bench was to co-cperate, as 
far as possible, with the noble Marquess 
in the object he had in view. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that he was 
glad the Bills had been brought forward, 
and hoped that they would be pushed 
through Parliament as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The resistance to the payment 
of tithes in Wales had assumed an 
acute stage. He was glad, too, that 
the seven years’ averages would be 
reduced to three years. It would be 
much more equitable to all parties. 


Lorp HARLEOH said, he agreed that 
there was a great call for legislation on 
this question ; but, considering the op- 
portunities for obstruction in ‘ another 
_—~ he was not sure that the noble 

arquess was pursuing a judicious 
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and Searches Bill, 
course in dealing with the subject in 
three Bills. He suggested that it would 
be more convenient to make one Bill of it 
divided into three parts, and thereby 
afford less opportunity for obstruction. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was of opinion, on the contrary, that 
to adopt the suggestion of his noble 
Friend would be to run the risk of de- 
stroying the whole of this legislation. 
The advantage gained by rope, nn a 
Bills was that if two went to the bottom 
the third might float. The Government 
hoped, however, to be able to pass all 
three Bills. 


Bill to amend section eighty of the 
Tithe Rentcharge Act, 1836.— Presented 
(The Marquess of Saxtssury.) 

Bill read 1*. (No. 53.) 

Bill to amend the law with respect 
to the recovery and variation of tithe 
rentcharge in England.— Presented (The 
Marquess of Saxissunry.) 


Bill read 1s. (No. 54.) 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL.—(No. 40.) 
(The Lord Hobhouse.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HOBHOUSE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was intended to remove some of 
the dangers which beset purchasers in 
the —— of charges upon the purchased 
land. By the Statute of 1837 judg- 
ments had to be registered in the Com- 
mon Pleas Office ; but that had necessi- 
tated a number of expensive searches, 
and in 1860 an Act had been passed to 
give further security to purchasers, re- 
quiring not only the registration of 
judgments but aleo that of writs of exe- 
cution, and that such writs should he 
enforced within three months. In 1864 
another Act was passed to give further 
protection ; but, unfortunately, instead 
of giving further protection to the pur- 
chaser, it took away that which he 
already had. This miscarriage of the 
Legislature was found out in the recent 
ease of Re Pope, and it created great 
alarm among purchasers of land and 
their legal advisers. It necessitated 
expensive searches, which were simply 
omg in the case of small pur- 
chases. He proposed to require again 
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that no judgment or order should have 
effect until registered. Another point 
related to Receivers in Bankruptey. He 
was told that, owing to the want of a 
central office, searches for Receiving 
orders were enormously expensive and 
long; and in small purchases were quite 
prohibited by the cost. He proposed 
that all charges must be registered 
in the certral registry. A third point 
dealt with in this Bill was that of the 
numerous class of Acts passed in late 
years enabling charges to be made upon 
the land for drainage and improvements 
of various kinds. The present system 
required a large number of different 
searches, in spite of some consolidation 
having been effected. They should all 
be registered in the central office. He 
thought that everybody must agree with 
the objects of this Bill What he now 
proposed was to ask their Lordships to 
read it a second time, and then that it 
should be referred to the same Com- 
mittee which would sit upon the Land 
Transfer Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY: I have 
given the noble Marquess private Notice 
of a Question upon two points connected 
with the Conversion Bill upon which it 
is desired that a public authoritative 
statement should be made. The two 
points are these—in the first place, is it 
to be understood, as provided in the 
Bill, that trustees are to treat the 5s. 
bonus as income to be paid to the life 
tenant, or will it be merely optional for 
them to do so? A distinct provision in 
the former sense would greatly simplify 
matters and relieve trustees. Secondly, 
where a solicitor has to be employed 
but does not happen to be the “ agent” 
recognized by the Bank as the party en- 
titled to receive the 1s. 6d. commission, 
is there anything in the Bill to preclude 
him from making his usual professional 
charges ? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury): 
Having received private Notice of the 
Question, I referred it to my right hon. 
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Friend the Chancellor of the Bxchequer, 
who has enabled me to answer it. The 
Bill authorizes trustees to treat the 5s. 
bonus as interest ; but it was not possible 
to compel them to do so. Strictly the 
bonus should have been regarded as 
capital; but in view of the great incon- 
venience of compelling trustees to ro- 
invest, especially in the case of the 
smaller holdings, it was thought right 
to give them the option of treating the 
bonus as income, and relieve them from 
responsibility if they so treated it. With 
regard to the second Question, solicitors, 
bankers, and brokers will be recognized 
as agents by the Bank. There is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent any man 
receiving his usual professional remune- 
ration. But the commission of ls. 64. 
was allowed in order to save holders 
from the necessity of sacrificing a part 
of their bonus in order to pay such pro- 
fessional remuneration, which the com- 
mission itself was provided to supply. 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 2 
The evidence taken before the Seleot Oom- 
mittee from time to time to be printed for the 
use of the Members of this House ; but no copies 
thereof to be delivered, except to Members of 
the Committee, until further order. (No. 50.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS (CONSTITUTION) LEFORM 
BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to amend the constitution of the House 
of Lords—Was presented by The Lord Kenry 
(£. Dunraven and Mount-Earl); read 1°. 
(No. 51.) 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [H.t. | 
A Bill for extending the right of voting at 
Parliamentary elections to duly qualified women 
— Was presented by The Lord Denman ; read 1". 
(No, 52.) 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER OON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92 and 
93 be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Pri- 
vate and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, 
which would otherwise expire during the ad- 
journment of the House at Easter, be extended 
to the first day on which the House shall sit 
after the recess. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 
Select Committee on; The Lords following 


were named of the Committee :— 
L. President L. Clinton. 
(V. Cranbrook), L. Saye and Sele. 
E. Stanhope. L. Leconfield. 
E. Camperdown L. Hothfield. _ 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman, 








House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


The Lord Ktyrorze (Z£. Kintore) 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 23rd March, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Sranpixe Commirrers — Law 
and Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure, 
nominated ; Trade (including Agriculture and 
to Shipping, and Manufacture, nomi- 
nated. 


Pvustic Brrts—Resolution in Comirittee—Ous- 
toms, Isle of Man.* 

Ordered —First Reading—Metropolitan Board of 
Works Commission * [191]. 

mn Reading—Railway and Canal Traffic * 

190]. 

Second Reading—Westminster Abbey [165]; 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) [92] 
[House counted out]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Statute 
Law Revision * [186], and passed. 

Third Reading—Army (Annual) * [179]; East 
India (Purchase and Construction of Rail- 
ways) * [143], and passed. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES) (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Ordered, That the Committee of Se- 
lection have leave to make a Special 
Report. 


Sm JOHN MOWBRAY accordingly 
reported from the Committee of Selec- 
tion; That they had nominated the fol- 
lowing Members to serve on the Stand- 
ing Committee for the consideration of 
all Bills relating to Law and Courts of 
Justice and Legal Procedure which may 
by Order of the House be committed to 
such Standing Committee :—Mr. Tyssen 
Amherst, Mr. Asquith, Sir G. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Bartley, 
Mr. Beach, Mr. Beadel, Mr. William 
Beckett, Mr. George Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Burdett- Coutts, Sir 


George Campbell, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Commins, Mr. Ourzon, Colonel 
Dawnay, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir John Doring- 
ton, Colonel Duncan, Viscount Ebring- 
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ton, Mr. Arthur Eiliot, Mr. John E. 
Ellis, Mr. Elton, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Mr. Finlay, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. 
Gardner, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord 
Olaud Hamilton, Sir W. Vernon Har- 
court, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, Mr. Samuel Hoare, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Compton 
Lawrance, Sir Charles Lewis, Mr. Lock- 
wood, Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald, Mr. 
Frederic Maclean, Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
Mr. Madden, Mr. Mahony, Mr. Marum, 
Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Mr. Matthews, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. William O’Brien, 
Mr. Pickard, Mr. Picton, Sir John Pules- 
ton, Mr. John E. Redmond, Mr. Russell, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. J. E. Spencer, 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Waddy, Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Wode- 
house, and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the said Committee; That 
they had nominated the following Mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing Commit- 
tee for the consideration of all Bills 
relating to Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
ture, which may, by order of the House, 
be committed to such Standing Com- 
mittee: Mr. Addison, Mr. Asher, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Barran, Sir Walter Bart- 
telot, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. 
J. C. Bolton, Mr. Bonsor, Mr. Boord, 
Mr. A. H. Brown, Mr. Brunner, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, Mr. Ohilders, Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, Mr. Colman, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet, Sir James Corry, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Baron de Worms, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir George 
Elliot, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. R. V. Pen- 
rose FitzGerald, Mr. Gilliat, Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Dwyer 
Gray, Mr. Grotrian, Mr. A. W. Hall, 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Frank Hardcastle, 
Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Heneage, 
Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Hoyle, Mr. William Lowther, Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Muntz, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Sir 
Richard Paget, Mr. Parnell, Sir Joseph 
Pease, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Rath- 
bone, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. J. 
Robertson, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. 
Craig Sellar, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Sinclair, 














Mr. Slagg, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Whitley, 
Mr. 8. Williamson, Mr. O. H. Wilson, 
Mr. Winterbotham, and Mr. Wood. 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. e 


QUESTIONS. 
—o— 
POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND) — COM- 
MUNICATION FROM OBAN TO LOCH- 
MADDY. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked, the Postmaster 
General, Why the mail communication 
by steamer from Oban to Lochmaddy 
has been withdrawn; whether he is 
aware that great dissatisfaction and in- 
convenience has arisen in consequence 
to the people of North Uist; and, whe- 
ther he can see his way to restore the 
communication, which had only been 
obtained a year ago after much solicita- 
tion ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): With 
a view to give effect to wishes frequently 
expressed, a mail packet was recently 
established between Portree and Dun- 
vegan, calling at Lochmaddy in both 
directions, and affording to Lochmaddy 
every day of the week, Sunday excepted, 
a convenient means of communicating 
with the mainland oid Strome Ferry. 
It is in these circumstances that the con- 
tinuance of the mail communication by 
steamer from Lochmaddy vid Oban 
(which had been afiorded under very 
different circumstances) did not appear 
to the Government to be justified ; and 
I regret that I can hold out no prospect 
of its restoration. 


TRUCK ACTS (SCOTLAND)—DUNFERM- 
LINE COAL COMPANY. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) askeu the Lord Advocate, Whether 
his attention has been called to an al- 
leged breach of the Truck Acts by the 
Dunfermline Coal Company in February 
last; whether the complaint set forth a 
prima facie case of breach of these Acts, 
such as would lead to a conviction if 
the facts were proved; and, whether he 
will communicate with the Procurator 
Fiscal, with a view to a reconsideration 
of his refusal to institute proceedings in 
reference thereto ? 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
has been called to this question, and I 
have made some inquiry, from which it 
appears that the Procurator Fiscal did 
not consider there was a primd facie 
case made out on the information which 
was laid before him; and I am informed 
that, the case being a difficult one, he 
consulted the Sheriff Substitute, who 
agreed with this view, and thought he 
should not interfere. It appears to be 
a question of some doubt and intricacy ; 
and I shall go into the matter more 
fully, and consider whether proceedings 
should not be instituted. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
— LOANS. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the loan sanctioned by the 
Land Oommissioners under ‘The 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1885,” 
amounted toover £3,600,000, while only 
about £2,000,000 has been paid to the 
vendors; what is the cause of the delay 
which has taken place in the issue of 
the loans; and, whether interest will be 
credited to the vendors from the dates at 
which the loans were sanctioned ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said : 
The figures are substantially as quoted 
in the Question. The Land Purchase 
Commissioners inform me that loans are 
provisionally sanctioned as soon as the 
Commissioners are satisfied as to the 
security ; but it is, of course, impossible 
to pay over the purchase money until 
the vendors have proved their titles and 
executed the necessary conveyances. 
Every possible facility is afforded them 
for this purpose ; but the greater or less 
expedition must necessarily depend on 
the nature of their titles, and on the 
energy of their solicitors in prosecuting 
the proceedings. The Commissioners 
have no power to allow interest on pur- 
chase money agreed to be advanced; 
but in cases where proceedings are likely 
to be protracted, landlords, by availing 
themselves of the provisions of the 14th 
section of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887, may, by the investment of the par- 
chase money, secure interest upon it 
pending the necessary legal investiga- 
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tions. They may also, by their agree- 
ments for sale, provide for the payment 
of interest by tenants pending the com- 
pletion of the sale. It is expected that 
over £200,000 will be issued in the pre- 
sent month. 





VACCINATION ACT—MR. LESLIE 
CREERY, CLERK TO THE EAST ASH- 
FORD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether Mr. Leslie Creery, 
who, as Olerk to the East Ashford 
Board of Guardians, advises the Board 
to prosecute offenders against the Vac- 
cination Act, is the same Mr. Leslie 
Creery who, as Clerk tothe East Ashford 
Magistrates, advises the Bench as to 
what fines and costs should be inflicted 
on them; if so, whether it is in con- 
formity with the Regulations of the 
Local Government Board that the legal 
adviser to the prosecutors should also be 
legal adviser to the magistrates; and, 
whether, in his capacity as clerk to the 
magistrates, he receives a portion of the 
costs of each of the cases, such as for 
summonses, and copies, administering 
oaths, &c. which, in his capacity as Clerk 
to the Guardians, he has advised should 
be prosecuted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) (who 
replied) said: Mr. Oreery is both Clerk to 
the East Ashford Board of Guardians and 
also Clerk to the Justices of the Division. 
tihe Local Government Board Regula- 

ons do not deal with the point of both 
these appointments being held by the 
same officer. I am informed by Mr. 
Creery that in his capacity as Clerk to 
the Justices he receives the costs and 
fees payable on all convictions ; but they 
are at once credited to the County Au- 
thority, as he is, and has been for some 
time, paid by a fixed salary. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHEMES 
OF THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 


Stk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the Committee of Council on 
Education have now before them any 
Schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
involving the alteration of Trusts of any 
Charities; and, if so, whether he will 


Colonel King- Harman 
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state the names of the Charities and the 
places to which they belong ; the volume 
and page of the Charity Commissioners 
Reports in which the original Trusts are 
given; and, the amount of ay 
and income approximately with which 
it is proposed to deal ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
All Schemes of the Charity Oommis- 
siotiers which are before the Education 
Department are submitted to that De- 
partment under the provisions of the 
Endowed School Acts; and all those 
Schemes provide, in accordance with 
Section 9 of the Act, 1869, for the 
alteration of the existing Trusts of the 
Endowments dealt with. The informa- 
tion asked as to names, places, and 
amounts of income is from time to time, 
stated in the Appendix to the Annual 
Reports of the Commissioners. The 
Report for 1887 has been forwarded to 
the Home Office for presentation to Her 
Majesty, and will shortly be laid on the 
Table of the House. The information 
thus given removes all difficulty in re- 
ferring in any particular case to the 
original Reports of the Commissioners 
of Charity (1818-37), which Reports are 
fully indexed. I will consider the pos- 
sibility of giving an earlier publicity to 
the Scheme of the Commissioners in the 
localities affected. 


GENERAL CATTLE DISEASES FUND— 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What is the total amount of 
the income of the General Cattle 
Diseases Fund since the passing of the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Act in 
1878, and what is the balance (if any) 
now to the credit of that Fund; what 
was the amount in the £1 assessed by 
the Local Government Board under the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Act, on 
the various Unions in Ireland, and the 
dates upon which said assessments were 
paid; and, whether, since, as directed 
by the recent Order in Council, steps are 
about being taken to stamp out pleuro- 
pneumonia in the Dublin District, by 
the eompulsory slaughter of all cattle 
that have been in any way, however 
remotely, exposed to contagion, and as 
such compulsory slaughter will benefit 
the cattle trade not of Dublin alone, but 
of the entire country, it is the intention 
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of the Trish Government to take advan- 
tage of section 83, sub-section 8, of the 


Act of 1878, to increase the poundage 
rate throughout the entire of Ireland to 
an extent under said sub-section suffi- 
cient to meet the claims for compensa- 
tion arising out of the compulsory 
slaughter of healthy animals? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The total amount received into 
the General Cattle Diseases Fund since 
the passing of the Act in 1878 has been 
£92,648 6s. 23d. The balance to the 
credit of the Fund on the 1st of the pre- 
sent month amounted to £9,168 10s. 4d. 
The assessments referred to have been 
on each occasion }d. in the £1. The 
dates on which they were made are as 
follow :— December 24, 1879, February 
8, 1881, June 19, 1882, December 13, 
1883, July 22, 1885, and May 27, 1887 
-—averaging about £14,300 each levy. 
Pleuro-pneumonia has been practically 
confined to the Dublin District for a very 
considerable period ; and there can be no 
doubt that the continued and continuous 
existence of the disease in the Dublin 
dairy-yards is due mainly to their in- 
sanitary condition and the manner in 
which the cattle kept in them are housed 
and fed, and to concealment of disease 
from the proper authorities. Under 
these circumstances, it would be mani- 
festly unfair to tax the whole of Ireland 
to meet cases for compensation in the 
Dublin District on an equal scale with 
the ratepayers of the affected Unions. 
The Government, however, recognize 
that the recent Order, while absolutely 
necessary, may press severely on the 
rates of the Dublin Unions if their re- 
sources are at once called upon to meet 
all the cases for compensation ; and they 
are considering a scheme by which 
assistance may be given to the districts 
mainly affected by the Order in the 
event of its provisions being promptly 
obeyed and carried out. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND)— 
GRANTS IN AID. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) (for Mr. O’Donerry) (Donegal, 
N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, What proportion the annual 
amount raised by county cess, borough 
rate, and other town rates bears to the 
total amount raised by local taxation in 
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Ireland ; are any grants in aid of such 
county cess and town rates made from 
the Imperial Exchequer; and, why are 
the cesspayers practically excluded from 
such relief in aid ? 

Taz CHANOELLOR or rus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): According to the 
last Return, the total amount raised by 
local rates in Ireland is £2,797,451, and 
the county cess, borough rate, and other 
town rates amount to £1,760,125, or 63 
per cent of the whole. The grant for 
the maintenance of pauper lunatics goes 
in aid of the county cess. It amounts 
to about £105,000. The counties also 
benefit by the cost of prosecutors and 
witnesses in Crown cases, which were 
formally provided for by presentment, 
being now borne by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer and by a small grant made to 
certain public infirmaries. But these 
are not, strictly speaking, grants in aid 
of the county cess. In the same way in 
towus in which the Oommissioners are 
Urban Sanitary Authorities half the cost 
of the sanitary officers’ salaries is borne 
by the Government; but it is the poor 
rates which are relieved by this, rather 
than the town rates proper. I think I 
may take the hon. Member’s Question 
as indicating his wish that any further 
relief given to local rates in Ireland 
should be applied in aid of the county 
cess and town rates. I cannot, of course, 
make any promise now; but I note bis 
wish. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —PARCEL 
POST—SUNDAY WORK. 

Mr. TUITE( Westmeath, N.)asked tho 
Postmaster General, Whether the offli- 
cers of the Parcel Post in Dublin aro 
at present obliged to work for eight 
hours every alternate Sunday without 
any extra pay, and are only paid for 
every hour they are on duty after the 
first eight hours; whether, when the 
Parcel Post was established in 1883, . 
the then Postmaster General gave an 
undertaking that no Sunday duty would 
be expected from the officers engaged in 
that service; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that in London the Par- 
cel Post officers are a for every hour 
they are on duty on Sundays, the officers 
in the Irish Department will be placed 
on the same footing ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University), in 
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reply, said, he had put himself in com- 
munication with theDe artment; and as 
soon as he had received the desired in- 
formation he would answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 





THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ALNWICK BENCH— 
CONVICTION FOR STEALING JETTI- 
SONED TIMBER. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck ) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is true, as stated in Zhe Star newspaper 
on the 21st of March, 1888, that— 

* On the 31st of December, 1886, five men 
and one girl were brought before the Alnwick 
Bench of Magistrates, ior having brought off 
the beach some pieces of timber,”’ 
and were fined— 

“ £3, odd, each, with the alternative of one 
month each in gaol for the men, and 14 days 
for the girl ;”’ 
whether the girl was taken to gaol on 
Saturday last, and those of the men who 
have not paid the fine are also ‘‘ threat- 
ened” with imprisonment; whether 
the timber was washed in with the tide, 
and practically valueless; and, whether 
he can state the reason why the police- 
man refused the ‘offer of the men to go 
to gaol. 

SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
imformed by the Clerk to the Alnwick 
Justices that five men and a girl were 
convicted onthe 22nd of December, 1886, 
for having in their possession timber 
which had been jettisoned from a 
stranded vessel, and had been salved by 
the fishermen and stacked on the shore. 
The statutory penalty for this offence is 
£20, or six months’ imprisonment. Four 
men were fined £2; one man and the 
girl 10s. ; the alternative being a month 
and a fortnight’s imprisonment respec- 
tively. Time for payment was given in 
each case. On the 10th of this month, 
three of the men only having paid, the 
Justices issued commitments against the 
rest. The girl paid on the 17th instant. 
The timber was not valueless ; two of the 
pieces found in the possession of one of 
the defendants were valued at 4s. 2d., 
and four pieces in the ion of 
another defendant were valued at 6s. 10d. 
The Justices did not wish to send the 
men to prison if they could help it. 

Mr. FENWICK asked, whether it 


was not true that the men, during the 
Mr. Raikes 
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time of the trade dispute to which the 

ight hon. Gentleman just referred, 
said that they could not pay the fine, but 
offered to serve their term of imprison- 
ment during tbe trade dispute ; whether 
their offer to go to prison was not refused 
by the policeman ; whether they did not 
offer to pay the amount of the fine by 
instalments ; and whether that offer was 
also refused? He also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to state why the sen- 
tence was deferred for such a length of 
time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Iam afraid I can 
only answer the last part of the Question. 
I understand the Justices to say that the 
payment was deferred from time to time, 
and that the Justices were unwilling to 
send them to prison, inasmuch as the 
men were out on strike, and unable to 
earn wages. Time was given on five 
oceasions, until ultimately three of the 
men paid; and the Justices thought it 
was unfair to those three if proceedings 
were not taken against the others. 

Mr. FENWICK said, the men told 
the policeman that they were unable to 
pay, and that they preferred to go to 
prison during the time of the trade dis- 
pute. Afterwards, when the men were 
in employment, they took them from 
their — when they had offered to 
pay the amount of the fines by instal- 
ments. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If the hon. 
Member will give me particulars, I will 
make inquiries on the subject. 

Mr. FENWICK gave Notice that he 
would repeat his Question, and would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
state further why the offer of the men 
was refused. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AvcTS — 
AMERICAN REFINED LARD. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the evidenee given by George H. 
Webster, of Chicago, before the Com- 
mittee at Washington, as reported in 
The Chicago Tribune; whether it is the 
case that the American so-called refined 
lard is composed of about 60 per cent 
of lard, 25 per cent of cotton seed oil, 
and 15 per cent of beef fats, and the 
mixture is stiffened with lard stearine ; 
whether the manufacturers of lard in 
America use about $4,000,000 werth of 
cotton seed oil, and about $2,000,000 




















worth of beef fats ; whether a por- 
tion of this adulterated lard is sold as a 
food in this country under the name of 
refined lard; and, whether the present 
Acts against adulteration will meet this 


case 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hioxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have not received a copy of 
The Chicago Tribune, referred to by the 
hon. Member; but they have official 
information as to the extensive use of 
cotton seed oil in the United States in 
the manufacture of lard. The substance 
of this information was published in 
The Boaré of Trade Journal for March. 
How far this adulterated lard is sold in 
the United Kingdom as food it would be 
impossible to say; but lard is imported 
in considerable quantities from the 
United States. As to how far existing 
Acts against adulteration will meet such 
a case, I am not in a position to give 
an authoritative opinion ; but it would, 
no doubt, be contrary to the object of 
these Acts to sell an adulterated 
importation as genuine lard of home 
production. 


LOTTERIES ACTS—WILLIAM STREET 
REFORM CLUB, DARWEN. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E ) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a lottery an- 
nounced to be held on behalf of the 
William Street Reform Club, Darwen, 
on which occasion prizes consisting of a 
piano, a gold watch, and other articles 
are to be drawn; and, what steps he 
proposes to take in reference to the 
matter? 

Tax SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
not received any information with regard 
to this lottery. The local police can pro- 
secute if there is a sufficient case; and I 
do not propose to interfere. 


ROYAL .UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND— 
FELLOWSHIP IN NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any appoint- 
ment has yet been made by the Senate 


of the Royal University of Ireland to 
the vacant Fellowship in Natural Philo- 
sophy caused by the resignation of the 
Very Rey. G. 


olloy; and, whether he 
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can state the date of his resignation, and 
the cause of the delay in making the new 


a ong 

PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Uolonel Kive-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Senate of the Royal Univer- 
sity informs me that the Very Rev. G. 
Molloy resigned his Fellowship as from 
the 18th of April, 1887. ey have 
postponed filling the vacancy, pending 
their desision in regard to the condi- 
tions of appointment and tenure of 
Fellowships which they have had under 
consideration. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
VOLUNTEER PERMANENT STAFF— 
PLAIN DREsS OFF DUTY. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why it has 
been decided to withdraw from the Per- 
manent Staff serving with the Volun- 
teers the privilege of wearing plain 
clothes when not on duty, which they 
have hitherto enjoyed; whether Com- 
manding Officers of Volunteer corps 
have been asked their opinion on the 
matter; and, whether, as a fact, the 
majority of Commanding Officers have 
exercised the discretion given them 
under ‘‘Army Order 84, Ist March, 
1888,” par. 474 (a.) to permit Sergeant 
Instructors to wear plain clothes ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Members of the Permanent Staff of 
Volunteer corps serving on their Line 
engagement are soldiers of the Regular 
Army, and, as such, bound to appear in 
uniform. The matter is one of Army 
discipline, and would not be referred for 
the opinion of Commanding Officers of 
Volunteer curps. As, however, the cir- 
cumstances under which Sergeant In- 
structors serve are sometimes peculiar, 
a discretion has been given to General 
Officers commanding Districts (but not 
to the Commanding Officers of Volun- 
teer corps, as stated in my hon. Friend’s 
Question) to allow, when expedient, a 
dispensation from the strict Rule. 


DISTURBANCES (METROPOLIS), NOVEM- 
BER 20—AOTION OF THE POLICE, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he will 
institute an inquiry into the truth, or 
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otherwise, of the following statement 
made by Mr. William Smith, bath at- 
tendant, 51, Lever Street, Goswell Road, 
E.0.: 





“On Sunday afternoon, 20th November, 
1887, about 3 o’clock, I wasin a procession pro- 
ceeding along Holborn to Hyde Park. As the 
procession approached Southampton Street, I 
saw a cordon of police drawn right across the 
roadway of Holborn. When the procession 
was from 20 to 30 yards from the police, the 
latter, without any notice or warning, ran to- 
wards the presen with their truncheons 
drawn. Before I had time to get out of the 
way, I was knocked down by a policeman with 
his fist. I was struck on the nose and mouth ; 
three of my teeth were knocked out. I got up, 
and was immediately knocked down again by a 
blow from a policeman’s baton over the right 
eye.” 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): If Mr. 
Smith will make his statements not 
through the hon. Member in this House, 
but to a magistrate or to the Commis- 
sioner of Police, they will be duly in- 
quired into. I am informed that there 
is no record of his having made any 
complaint. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BLLL— 
TRUSTEES OF MARRIAGE SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he has considered how (if the 
Conversion Scheme is carried) perform- 
ance is possible in the case of a covenant 
in a marriage settlement to transfer to 
the Trustees thereof, for benefit of the 
younger children within three months 
after covenanter’s death, £50,000 Bank 
Three per Cent Annuities ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think the hon. 
Member will find that the case he puts 
is met by a sub-section inserted in the 
re on Tuesday last, which provides 

at— 


“In any Act passed or instrument executed 
before the passing of this Act references to any 
stock liable to be converted or exchanged in 
pursuance of this Act may, if the stock is so 
converted or exchanged, be construed as refer- 
ences to new stock.” 


THE MAGISTRAOY (SUOTLAND)— 
SHERIFF CLERKSHIP OF FORFAR- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. CALDWELL 


(Glasgow, St. 


Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther the Sheriff Olerkehip of Forfarshire 


Mr. Pickeregill 
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has been filled up by the ee 
of a gentleman bolding the office of Clerk 
to the Justices of the Peace; and, if so, 
whether it isintended that he shall hold 
both offices ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I answer the first 
mrtg of the Question Yes, and the second 

0. 


CRIMINAL LAW—EXECUTIONS AT 
HEREFORD—THE EXECUTIONER. 


Sm EDMUND LECHMERE (Wor- 
cestershire, Bewdley) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the proceedings of James Berry, the 
executioner employed to hang two men 
at Hereford on the 20th of March last, 
who is reported in the local papers to 
have been 

‘* Féted at a smoking concert at one of the 
hotels in Hereford on the evening preceding 
the execution, Berry himself being a per- 
former ;”’ 
and, whether, if such a report be true, 
he will take steps to prevent the re- 
petition of such proceedings on the part 
of the officer charged with the duty of 
carrying into effeet the extreme penalty 
of thelaw? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen a report in the local 
papers to the effect stated in the Ques- 
tion. The hon. Baronet is aware that 
the executioner is appointed by the 
Sheriff; and neither the Prison Com- 
missioners nor the Secretary of State 
have any control over him or his move- 
ments. In 1885 the Governors of 
Prisons were instructed by the Secretary 
of State to inform the Sheriff that it 
was desirable that the executioner should 
be required to reside and sleep in the 
prison. I will consider whether, by 
additional instructions, I can prevent a 
repetition of such proceedings as the 
hon. Baronet has referred to. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ARMY MEDICAL 
STAFF. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is the intention of the War Office to 
prolong the period of foreign service for 
officers of the Army Medical Staff; and, 
whether, in the event of such an event 
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taking place, sede prope will be 
given for the in risk ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorg) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The len of the term of 
foreign service will be extended by one 
year in all departments in the interests 
of economy, and for the purpose of 
lengthening the period of service at 
home. As the service of an officer is 
available wherever Her Majesty may 
require it, no case for compensation 
arises. 





IRELAND—DESTITUTION IN ARRAN. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secrecary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he has received 
any Reports from magistrates or others 
as to the destitution occasioned on the 
shallow soil of Arran by the past dry 
season; and, what measures have been 
undertaken by the Government to give 
seed potatoes or other relief to the 
Islanders ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government have received 
Reports on the present condition of the 
Arran Islanders, which appears to be 
mainly due to a failure of the potato crop 
last year. They have arranged for the 
distribution of seed potatoes ; but a diffi- 
culty has arisen in regard to obtaining 
a suitable time. A private Relief Com- 
mittee has been also formed, who are 
about to furnish the Islanders with a 
supply of potatoes for current consump- 
tion. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION, CO. DOWN—FAIR RENTS— 
DECISION OF MR. E. GREER, ANTRIM. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a deci- 
sion of Mr. Edwerd Greer, Chairman of 
the County Down Sub - Commission, 
delivered at Antrim on Monday last, 
whereby he dismissed the fair rent 
application of a leaseholder, named 
Edward Nelson, who is a tenant on the 
estate of Sir Richard Wallace ; whether 
Mr. Greer held, on the authority of 
‘*Donoughmore ». Forrest,” that the 
assignee of a lease which contains a 
clause against alienation, even though 
he had been accepted as tenant by the 
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landlord many years is not entitled 
to the privileges of the Land Act of 
1887 re we the lessor or landlord had, 
by endorsement in writing, consented to 
the onenenens whether it is a fact that 
upwards of 75 cent of the agricul- 
tural leases in Dister contain covenants 
against alienation, and that the practice 
generally followed on the assignment of 
leaseholds there was merely to enter the 
name of the assignee in the rent-book 
as the new tenant, and give him the rent 
receipts in his own name; whether heis 
aware that, if this narrow interpretation 
be put on the word ‘‘lessee”’ in ‘‘The 
Irish Land Act, 1887,” more than half 
of the leaseholders in Ulster will be 
debarred from having fair rents fixed ; 
and, whether, considering the import- 
ance of the subject, and the danger 
with which these leaseholders are threat- 
ened, the Government will take steps to 
have the benefit of the fair ren‘ clause 
secured to all the leaseholders to whom 
it was intended to apply ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewy) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Question of the hon. 
Member only appeared on the Paper 
this morning, and I, therefore, have 
been unable to obtain the necessary in- 
formation as to the decision referred to 
in the Question. All I can say at pre- 
sent is, that I quite agree with the hon. 
Member as to the importance of the 
subject; and I shall take care to ascer- 
tain the grounds of the decision referred 
to, and consider them with reference 
to the working of the Act of last 


year. 
Mr. DILLON: I shall repeat the 
Question after Easter. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can say when the 
second reading of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill will be taken ? 

Tat SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that, in regard to the second read- 
ing, he wished to consult the conve- 
nience of the hon. Member and others 
who took an interest in the Bill. Ifthe 
hon. Member would communicate with 
him on the subject, he would fix the 
second reading for a day generally ac- 


ceptable, 
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BOARD OE INLAND REVENUE—CON- 
TRACTS WITH DE LA RUE & CO. 


Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with reference to the contracts 
entered into by the Board of Inland 
Revenue in 1880 with the firm of De la 
Rue and Company, Whether he has 
called upon the Board of Inland Re- 


venue for any explanation of the circum- | P 


stances under which those contracts were 
made ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) also asked, 
Whether the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment itself had made any contract with 
Messrs. De La Rue & Oo. for the sup- 
ply of its own Department ? 

Tue CHANOELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I did not call upon 
the Board of Inland Revenue for such 
an explanation, for they at once com- 
municated with the Treasury on the 
subject, and inclosed a copy of a Minute 
drawn up and signed by Sir Charles 
Herries, who, in 1880, was Chairman of 
the Board, in which the circumstances 
under which the arrangements with 
Messrs. De La Rue were concluded are 
fully detailed. I propose to lay upon 
the Table of the House a copy of the 
communication of the Board of Inland 
Revenue and of its inclosure. I may 
add that the Board—though they do not 
by any means accept the figures given 
by my right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General as correct, and I did not under- 
stand him to have any authentic infor- 
mation on the subject—have long been 
aware that, owing to the fall in prices 
and improved processes of production, 
it is tolerably certain that when the 
contract expires in 1890 considerable 
savings will be effected. 


IRISH LAND CCMMISSION—FAIR RENT 
APPLICATIONS, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
new arrangements to be made in order 
to expedite the hearing of fair rent 
ep lications in the County of Down, 

ether he can now state what those 


arrangements are ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kine-Harman 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied} 
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said : As has been already stated within 
the past few days, the ent are 
anxiously considering the question of 
the arrears in cases awaiting a hearing 
to have fair rents fixed in Ireland. They 
are not at t in a position to state 
what steps the Land Commissioners will 
take as regards individual counties ; but 
they must manifestly be guided by con- 
siderations of the general claims of the 
ublic. 

Me. M‘OARTAN: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman state when 
he will be in a position to give us the 
information ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : No, Bir; 
I am afraid I cannot give the date. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SION—TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he has ascertained what are the inten- 
tions of the Elementary Education Com- 
mission as to presenting a preliminary 
Report on Technical Education ; and, 
whether they intend to present such a 
Report ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): No, 
Sir; I have not been able to ascertain 
what are the intentions of the Elementary 
Education Commission as to presenting 
a Report on Technical Education. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) (a Member of 
the Commission) said, he might be 
allowed to state that the Commission 
had considered the question on the pre- 
ceding day, and had decided not to 
make a preliminary Report for the 
present. 


JOINT STOCK LIMITED LIABILITY 
COMPANIES—INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can state approximately the 
total sum which has been invested in 
Joint Stock Limited Liability Compa- 
nies since the passage of the Act of 
1862? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrm) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government have no information which 
would enable me to state, even approxi- 
mately, what sum has been invested in 
Joint Stock Limited Liability Companies 
since the Act of 1862. 
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FINANCE, &c.—SURPLUSES OF CIVIL 
LIST CLASSES, 


Mz. E. ROBERTSON Swe asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther there is now any objection of a 
public character to laying upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of such 
Directions as may have been made from 
time to time by the Lord High Trea- 
surer or Commissioners of the Treasury, 
in conformity with the provisions of 
1 Viet. c. 2, 8. 9, with reference to any 
savings or surplus on any of the 
Classes of the Civil List, that at the end 
of each year it shall be lawful for the 
Lord High Treasurer or Oommis- 
sioners of the Treasury for the time 
being, or any three or more of them, to 
direct the same to be applied in aid of 
the charges or expenses of any other 
Class (except the Fifth Olass), or of any 
charge or charges upon Her Majesty’s 
Civil List Revenues, in such manner as 
may, under the circumstances, appear to 
be most expedient ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirm) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
hold out no hope of laying upon the 
Table any directions issued by the 
Treasury in regard to the savings on 
the Civil List. The arrangement be- 
tween the Crown and Parliament is that 
the Civil List is only brought under the 
review of the House—(1) when there 
has been an excess on the expenditure ; 
(2) on the demise of the Sovereign ; or 
(3) when an application is made for a 
provision in excess of the amount 
fixed. None of these circumstances at 
present exist, and the question is not, 
therefore, one with which the House 
ean deal. I would remind the hon. 
Member that on the 19th of March, 
1872, a similar question was brought 
before the House by Sir Charles Dilke. 
The Return was refused by the Govern- 
ment of the day, and after debate the 
view of the Government was supported 
by an overwhelming majority. The 
1 Vict. c. 2, s. 9, is to the effect that 
the Treasury may direct savings in any 
Class of the Civil List to be applied at 
the end of the year in aid of any other 
Classes (except the Fifth Class, Pensions), 
or of any charge on Civil List Revenues, 
in such manner as may, under the cir- 
cumstances, be most expedient. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked whether 
the refusal of the House was not due 
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rather rig rs made just before by 
Sir Charles Dilke at Newcastle ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It may be so; 
but I have no information on the matter. 


RAILWAYS AND DEEP SEA FISHERY 
HARBOURS (IRELAND). 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the ury, When the 
Government intend to propose measures 
to give effect to the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission appointed by the 
present Government to consider the 
question of an extension of railways and 
of deep sea fishery harbours in Ireland ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrra) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Commissioners themselves settled the 
order in which they should deal with 
the questions referred to them, and 
selected the drainage question as the 
one which was most urgent. Her 
Majesty’s Government are pushing for- 
ward the steps necessary for giving 
effect to the drainage part of the Com- 
missioners’ Report; but they are not 
prepared t. deal with the further ques- 
tions of extension of railways and deep 
sea fishery harbours, both of which in- 
volve large financial arrangements, and 
both of which will require legislation, 
till they have had more time to consider 
the matter. 

Cotoye, NOLAN: Do the Govern- 
ment intend to deal with the matter this 
Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not yet 
able to say; but I hope to be‘able to 
inform the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
after Easter. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
WEXFORD UNION. 

Mr. J. BARRY (Wexford, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Has his 
attention been called to the Resolution 
of the Guardians of Wexford Union, 
passed on Saturday last, as follows :— 

“That we are tly disappointed at the 
action of the CST Cucina in only 
setting down 137 cases for hearing in this 
Union at the forthcomirg Sub-Commission ; 
whereas we understand that nearly 1,000 ap- 
plications from this Union to fix fair rents were 
made before the 1st of November, 1887 ;” 
snd, when do the Government hope to 
announce their intention as to strength- 
ening the Land Commissions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): My at- 
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tention has only been drawn to the 
Resolution of the Guardians of Wexford 
Union by the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Her Majesty’s Government will 
do what they can to hasten the hearing 
of the applications to fix fair rents. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, this was about the 40th time that 
the right hon. Gentleman had promised 
that. He asked, would the right hon. 
Gentleman now give them some definite 
idea as to whether the Government in 
Ireland were waiting until the tenants’ 
six months’ period of redemption ran 
out, when their last chance of pags | 
by the Land Act of the past year woul 
be gone before taking steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is perfectly aware of 
the difficulty. He knows that it is not 
such an easy and simple matter as it 
looks to increase the strength of the 
Land Commission to the extent that is 
necessary. The Government fully re- 
cognize the importance and urgency of 
the matter, and they are doing their 
best to press it forward. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state, in view of the fact 
that four months have now elapsed 
since something over 40,000 cases have 
been put into the Land Court, and that 
they ws done nothing to meet the 
emergency, when they will be able to do 
somethin 

Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, will he be kind enough to 
state for the information of those who 
are interested in this question—and they 
include every Member representing an 
agricultural constituency in Ireland— 
whether he can give the information re- 
ones before the House adjourns for 

aster ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I really do 
not know what answer the hon. Mem- 
ber expects beyond that which I have 
already given—namely, that I am doing 
all I can to press on the matter. That, 
surely, ought to satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us some indication of what are 
the difficulties standing in his way? Isit 
that there are not a sufficient number 
= gpm for Sub-Commissioner- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : In order to avoid 
attention being called to the subject by 
a Motion for the adjournment of the 
Honse, will the right hon. Gentleman 
state whether there are any more diffi- 
culties in the way of the present Go- 
vernment than existed in 1881, when 
means were immediately taken, after the 
passing of the Land Act of that year, to 
appoint a sufficient number of Sub-Com- 
missioners ; and, whether there were not 
more applications in 1881 than there are 
now in 1888; and what are the difficul- 
ties which the Government experience? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Obviously, I 
eannot answer the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Question as to what was 
done in 1881 without Notice; but I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
see that there are necessarily difficulties 
in the matter. There are Treasury 
difficulties, and there are difficulties in 
appointing the necessary Sub-Commis- 
sioners—if, indeed, the method to be 
adopted by the Government necessarily 
consists of appointing extra Sub-Com- 
missioners. ButI am desirous, if I can, 
of finding some other method than that, 
and that necessarily causes delay. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Munpewxa (Shefiield, 
Brightside), 


Taz PRESIDENT or ruz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micaazt Hioxs-Bzacn) 
(Bristol, W.), said, his object in put- 
ting down the Bill for the Sth of 
April was that he should then be able to 
name a day for the second reading. He 
was anxious to take the second reading 
as soon as possible, in order that the Bill 
might be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee. 


INDIA—THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION, 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any news had been re- 
ceived to-day from Sikkim ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jounn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Iam happy to be able to inform the 
House that a telegram received this 
morning from the Viceroy at Calcutta 
states that— 

‘The Lingtu Fort has been occupied with- 
out resistance; garrison has fled; fort now 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—_ 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 

in rising to call attention to the Report 


of the Select Committee on Perpetual 
Pensions, and to move— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, steps 
should be forthwith taken to give effect to the 
Keport of the said Committee ; and that, con- 
sidering the large and increasing annual charge 
upon the country for general pensions and non- 
effective services, it is desirable to adopt mea- 
sures for the thorough revision of the entire 
pension system,” 
said, that the subject divided itself into 
two heads, of which the first—namely, 
that relating to perpetual pensions— 
had now become of comparatively minor 
importance, for since the matter was 
first raised in the House a large number 
of perpetual pensions had disappeared 
by commutation. The second portion 
of the Motion was not only very much 
the more important, but was also much 
the more difficult, because on the first 
he was fortified in the action he now 
took by the unanimous Report of the 
Select Committee, on which the Govern- 
ment’s own Attorney General sat; on 
the second — though he could easily 
point out the evil—he did not pretend 
he could be as clear as to what the 
proper remedy for the evil was. It 
might be—though he hoped it would 
not be—that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) would think that he 
had a right to complain that in the 
second part of the Motion he was 
trespassing on the und he was at- 
tempting. If he did, he should plead 
as an excuse that in one of the noble 
Lord’s speeches during the vacation he 
held out to him an inducement to take 
the matter up in the House. He would 
now refer to the Report of the Select 
Committee, in which they were unani- 
mous, although the Radical element in 
the Committee was in a perfectly small 
minority. The Committee reported— 
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“ That i allowances, and payments 
aD future to be granted in perpetuity, 
sa a! ground that all such ts should be 
imited to act rendering the 
services intended to be t earns § by such grants, 
and that such rewards should be wholly or in 
main part defrayed by the generations bene- 
fited by the services so recognized. That it 
is unjust that future generations should be 
burdened with payments to persons who have 
had no share in the original services. That 
offices with salaries and without duties, or with 
merely nominal duties, should be abolished. 
That all existing perpetual pensions, allowances, 
and payments, and all heredi offices should 
be determined and abolished. at in all such 
commutations the Lords of the Treasury should 
take into consideration the circumstances of 
such pension, allowance, or payment, and 
whether or not any real service had been 
rendered by the original grantee or was now 
performed by the actual holder of the office.”’ 


The Committee further reported— 

* That in all cases the method of commuta- 
tion ought to involve and insure a real and 
substantial saving to the nation.” 


He now asked the House to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Committee, 
and in doing so he trusted that he should 
be fortunate enough not to raise any 
kind of Party feeling, and that he 
should win the consent of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the recommendations 
of a Committee of which their own 
Attorney General was a Member. 
There now remained uncommuted 76 
perpetual pensions, involving an annual 
payment of between £60,000 and 
£70,000, and they varied from £19,000 
a-year to £1 anda few shillings a-year. 
He, however, proposed to deal on this 
occasion with only two, one relating to 
the Duchy of Cornwall and one relating 
to the Duchy of Lancaster. With re- 
gard to the former, amounting to 
£16,216, it appeared that it was granted 
in 1838 to the Duchy of Cornwall for 
the loss of the annual revenue of 
£11,536 derived from tin coinage duties, 
post groats, and white rents. It ap- 
peared, however, that for the 10 years 
preceding the Ist of October, 1838, the 
Duchy of Cornwall had only received 
£10 per annum in respect of these 
post groats. By a Treasury Minute 
dated 1839, it was stated that His 
Majesty King William IV. had ex- 
pressed his intention that the post ts 
in Cornwall should cease after the 5th 
of April, 1841, on the termination of 
the existing lease, and that Her present 
Majesty on her accession had been 
pl to confirm such intentions, aud 
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that, therefore, it did not ap to the 
Lords of the Treasury that the sum of 
£630 14s. 2d. should be provided for 
beyond the Sth of April, 1841, and that 
the compensation should be diminished 
after ee date. It would, ag 
appear that a etual pension o 

£16,216 had wane soansied in respect of 
the loss of the annual sum of £11,300, 
and that a part of the former sum 
consisted of the annual sum of 
£630 14s. 2d. granted in respect of the 
loss of an annual sum of £10. The 
annual payment of this sum of 
£630 14s, 2d. had, however, been con- 
tinued ever since 1841 without any legal 
authority and by what might be termed 
the quiet connivance of the Treasury. 
It was a monstrous thing that such an 
unjustifiable payment should continue. 
He also asked the House to take into 
consideration the payment of £800 per 
annum to the Duchy of Lancaster for 
“‘butlerage”’ and “ prisage.” Prisage 
was the right which the King had by 
ancient prescription of taking to his own 
use and at his own valuation as much 
of allmerchandize belonging to merchant 
strangers out of every ship importing 
the same as he had occasion for. A per- 
petual pension in consideration of this 
*‘ butlerage”’ and ‘ prisage”’ had been 
granted to the Duke of Grafton. It had 
been sometimes said that the whole 
question of perpetual pensions was a 
small one, but if the whole amount 
which had been paid in respect of all 
the existing and the commuted perpetual 
pensions had beea invested at compound 
intorest the nation would not only have 
been able to pay off the National Debt, 
but would have had several hundreds of 
millions of money in hand. He (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) further found that an annual 
payment of £100 10s. 10d. had been 
commuted for the sum of £2,700. The 
original sum was the aggregate amount 
which suitors had to pay to their Earls 
on going to the County Courts in the 
time of Henry III. He would not, 
however, trouble the House further 
with perpetual pensions, but would pro- 
ceed to other points raised in the Report. 
In coming to the general Pension List 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) fully admitted that, 
in whichever way they dealt with the 
question, huge difficulties stared them 
in the face. He believed that Parlia- 


ment had already on one or two occa- 
sions tried to deal with the subject but 
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had failed, and he imagined there was 
no logical way out of the difficulty ex- 
cept one in which he did not think the 
House—not even his Radical friends— 
would hardly support him. This solution 
was inthe direction of theview advocated 
by Joseph Hume, that no servant of the 
State ought to receive a pension for ser- 
vices rendered to the State unless he 
was injured in its service. Joseph 
Hume also held that the servant of the 
State ought to be compelled, by the 
ordinary consideration which impelled 
every human being struggling for exist- 
ence, to provide by his own thrift and 
economy against a time when he could 
no longer work and when sickness came 
upon him. He submitted that the sum 
for pensions of nearly £7,000,000 stor- 
ling, which was constantly growing, 
despite commutations, would grow to 
such a degree that in hard times the 
House would find that it was one of the 
matters which would call forth the 
loudest denunciations of the people in 
their misery. He would mention some 
of the suggestions which had been made 
to deal with this question rather than 
venture to propose any special remedy 
of his own. Perhaps one of the ablest 
compositions on this subject was a 
Memorandum by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
to be found in the appendix of the Re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission. 
There was a point raised in that Memo- 
randum which was often raised in con- 
versation—namely, all the servants of 
the State were in a different posi- 
tion from ordinary employés, and ought, 
therefore, to be differently dealt with. 
But they did not superannuate or pen- 
sion all servants on length of service or 
for sickness. There was an excellent 
class of public servants known as “‘ tem- 
porary” Civilservants. Although mostof 
them had been over 25 years, some of 
them 30 yearsin the Service, noneof them 
were entitled to any kind of superannua- 
tion because they happened to be called 
‘“‘ temporary” Civil servants. Sir Robert 
Hamilton said that superannuation 
could not be defended as a charitable 
institution, but it could be defended on 
the ground that it was a means of pro- 
curing cheaper service and keeping 
down the amount of the salaries. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) maintained, however, 
that the experience of the last 30 years 
showed that the statement was not true. 
—that the system of pensions kept 
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down salaries. Com with the 
general service through the State he 
urged that they did not get such ser- 
vices cheaper; they often paid more for, 
and got less out of their servants than 
any other employer. The present 
system of pensions was demoralizing to 
the age, discouraged industry and thrift, 
and was an incentive to idleness. It was 
a condition of employment demoralizing 
to the employed. Being assured in 
their  prgyrne and with the knowledge 
that they would havo a pension at a 
certain period, Civil servants were dis- 
posed to do as little work as they pos- 
sibly could, especially some of those who 
filled the higher grades of Departments. 
With reference to the Army pensions 
he would only select one or two of the 
most remarkable instances which came 
to his notice lately. One was that ofa 
gentleman who died last week in West- 
moreland. He was held in such high 
respect in the neighbourhood that 
the local paper which announced his 
death appeared with mourning borders. 
The gentleman had filled the office of 
Clerk of the Peace, and, indeed, of 
almost everything official in the dis- 
trict where he lived. In addition to the 
emoluments he received froi these 
offices, he had drawn a military half- 
pay for over 70 years. At 12 years of 
age he became an officer in the Army. 
In 1815 he started to join in the war, 
but the war ceased while he was in the 
course of his journey ; and from 1815 to 
the day of his death last week this gen- 
tleman had drawn a military pension 
for services he had never rendered. 
What was the use of going through the 
farce of the House holding the purse 
strings of the nation, if it held them so 
lightly ? There were a very large num- 
ber of cases of this kind. The Civil 
Service Commission pointed out that in 
the re-organization of the Accountant 
General’s Department of the Admiralty 
in 1877 the numbers of the staff were 
259, costing £70,562. In 1881 the num- 
bers were 245, and the cost £55,885; in 
1885 the numbers were 267, and the 
cost £61,324, although pensions to the 
amount of £20,097 a-year and bonuses 
of £51,299 had been granted on re- 
organization that were supposed to re- 
duce this kind of thing. He again asked 
the House what was the use of placing 
Estimates on the Table, criticizing them, 
and moving reductions of a few sums, 
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if this National burden was to go on 
constantly swelling? Those burdens 
were considered to press most severely 
on labour in this country ; every pension 
reduced the purchasing power of the 
wage -earner’s wages. ) a further 
example of the abuse of pensions, he 
would remind the House that some time 
ago he put a Question to the 
of the Treasury with regard to a gentle- 
man who was receiving a paow up to 
the age of 137 years, at least that was 
what tho official records stated, and he, 
of course, relied on them. That gentle- 
man came into his pension at the age of 
68, and at the time he retired he was 
page to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
They could thus prove by a sum in 
arithmetic that the enjoyment of a pen- 
sion beat Old Parr’s Life Pills altogether 
as a means of prolonging human life. 
There would be no hardship in abolish- 
ing pensions in the Government Services. 
They were not paid in any merchant’s 
office. There the employés, by means 
of life insurance, sick and provident 
societies and thrift, made provision for 
old age and incapacity; but by the 
system of pensions the moral obligations 
of a whole class of persons who came 
upon the bounty of the State were 
destroyed. He hoped the Government 
would not oppose the Motion. He had 
not ventured to commit them to the 
course they should adopt with reference 
to pensions generally ; but he thought 
there must be enough material to warrant 
that a small and strong Committee should 
be appointed to endeavour to find the 
most reasonable way out of the difficulty. 
He would leave the question of perpetual 
pensions to the absolutely unanimous 
Report of the Committee on the subject. 
He asked hon. Members who had No- 
tices of Motion on the Paper in regard 
to the employment of the unemployed 
to join with him in doing that which 
would render the condition of the em- 
loyed better, and would lessen tho 
| aes which fell upon all industry. 
The country looked to that reformed 
Parliament to do something like justice 
in that matter, without regard to politics. 
These should not be Party questions. 
There was one class cf pensions for 


which he could find no defence, though 
he had tried-—he meant those mentioned 
at pages 51 and 52 in the accounts for 
the year under the headin 
and diplomatic pensions. 
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to him to have less justification than any 
others. The noblemen and gentlemen 
mentioned in the pages to which he 
referred were, in the belief of the people, 
out of the need of such pensions. They 
seemed to rest on less justification than 
any others. He did not say that they 
had a right to go back on those pensions 
which had been already granted; but 
he asked the House to come to the deci- 
sion, on the Report of some such Com- 
mittee as he suggested, that they would 
not make their professions of economy 
unreal, but would make them practical, 
and that they would sweep their own 
doorsteps first. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport), in se- 
conding the Resolution, said, that the 
junior Member for Northampton had 
rendered good service for some years 
past in endeavouring to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the abuses of the 
pension system. No doubt, there were 
many instances in which perpetual pen- 
sions were given for distinguished ser- 
vices in the Army and Navy; but in the 
majority of cases those pensions were 
such as the country cught never to have 
been saddled with. In some instances 
the money had not been paid, and was 
not even now paid to descendants of the 
persons to whom the pensions were ori- 
ginally granted, a pension having been 

ought and sold in the market more 
than once, and nobody was able to 
explain the reason for whieh it had 
been given. The case of the Penn 
pension was a scandalous and noto- 
rious one. William Penn never ren- 
dered any services to this country, and 
had no claim upon it; he was simply 
compensated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for any losses he had sustained. 
Yet down to 1884 £4,000 a-year 
was paid on account of that pension, 
and then, to complete the transaction, 
£107,000 was paid for its commutation. 
Thus close on £500,000 was wrung 
from the British taxpayer, and paid to 
persons who were not even descendants 
of the man to whom the pension was 
originally granted, and who himself 
never had any claim on the nation. 
That was one of the most extraordinary 
jobs to be found in the political history 
of the country. in, many years ago, 
there was a Mr. Heneage, who held the 


office of Hereditary Grand Froclamator 
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and Usher with a salary of £588 a-year. 
No doubt, the duties of the office were 
entirely visionary, though the salary 
was tolerably substantial. That case 
became so glaring that the post was 
abolished, but the salary was transmitted 
to the descendants of the Chief Procla- 
mator. The claim was ultimately com- 
muted for £15,852, the whole affair 
being from first to last nothing less than 
an outrage on the people of this country. 
As the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had stated, most of 
those pensions had been commuted ; 
but, unfortunately, one of the most 
scandalous of the whole still remained 
on the list—that of the so-called Master 
of the Hawks. It was conferred 200 
years ago on one-of the sons of Nell 
Gwynne, for the ostensible pur of 
supplying hawks, and pigeous to feed the 
hawks, and meat to feed the pigeons, and 
ever since then £1,000 a-year had been 
taken under these false pretences from 
the taxpayers for the purchase of hawks, 
pigeons, and meat. On his asking Sir 
Reginald Welby whether there was any 
prospect of the termination of that pen- 
sion, the answer he received was that, 
so far as the Treasury was concerned, 
the money would have to be paid for 
ever. He ventured, however, to express 
a hope that the House would decide 
differently, and that the pension, which 
was a species of legalized blackmailing. 
would be summarily put an end to. 
If the House would kindly look at the 
Instructions given to the Committee on 
Perpetual Pensions, they would see that 
it was directed to inquire how far the 
present pensions should be continued, 
having due regard to the just claims 
of the present recipients and to 
economy in the Public Expenditure. 
Tested by those principles, he asked 
the House what right had the St. 
Alban’s family to the continuance of 
that pension? There was no conceiv- 
able right, unless it was that the 
taxpayers had been defrauded to the 
amount of £225,000 in the past. That 
fact, however, hardly established a 
right to defraud them out of another 
£225,000 in the future, or to repeat 
the process as long as the British 
Empire lasted. They were told in the 
Committee upstairs more than once 
that if they interfered with the claims 
of individuals they would commit the 
sacrilegious crime of destroying vested 
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interests. They had heard a 

deal in Committee and elsewhere about 
vested interests, and it struck him as 
a curious thing that it was always the 
vested interests of individuals that 
were referred to, and that the vested 
interests of the public never got even 
a passing notice. He would venture 
to s that in asking the House 
to abolish the St. Alban’s pension with- 
out further form or ceremony, they 
were only asking it to follow a very 
important precedent set by a Com- 
mittee of the House in 1838. That 
Committee recommended that six pen- 
sions should cease at a much earlier 
period than that for which they were 
originally granted, and that 14 other 
pensions should absolutely cease then 
and there, no more money being paid 
to the recipients of the pensions than 
was due on the date the Committee 
made their Report. It seemed to him 
that that was a precedent quite good 
enough to follow in the case of the 
monstrous pension to the Master of 
the Hawks. The whole system of 
perpetual pensions was a relic of the 
good old times, when the institutions of 
the country were supposed to be kept 
up for the benefit of a few privileged 
families, while the common people were 
expected to return humble thanks, 
morning, noon, and night, for the privi- 
lege of being allowed to toil for these 
superior beings. There were still many 
persons who seemed to think that this 
country was a sort of free warren in 
which Providence intended them and 
their descendants to multiply and grow 
fat. But that was a tradition which 
was bound to perish in a short space of 
time, and it would be a great step 
towards bringing it to a final end if 
the House voted the Resolution which 
had been moved by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. The second part of 
the Resolution suggested that the whole 
pension system of the country required 
revision. Of course, it must be ad- 
mitted that there were many cases of 
persons who had served the State, or 
were serving it, who deserved pensions. 
Our soldiers, our sailors, postmen, and 
many others of that class fully deserve 
pensions, for the simple reason that they 
were underpaid during the greater part 
of their lives. But he maintained that 
clerks in Public De nts who re- 


ceived from £600 to £1,200 a-year for 
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work, if tom beens work, ay Mee 
earthly claim to supported by the 
State after their period of service was 
over. He would ask hon. Members to 
look over the Pension List and examine 
it carefully. It would be found that it 
was made up, not of persons who had 
been underpaid all their lives, but of per- 
sons who had been overpaid. {me ap- 
peared on the List because they had been 
used as Parliamentary tools and hacks ; 
others because they h:.d been useful in 
electioneering operations; and others 
because they were of no earthly use to 
anybody, and it had been found abso- 
lutely cheaper to pay them for doing 
nothing than to keep them muddling 
around Publie Offices. On that point 
much evidence had been given before 
the Commission on the Civil Services 
now sitting. Mr. Collet, the Director of 
Naval Contracts, stated that the re- 
organization of his Department meant 
the pensioning off of a lot of incom- 
petent men. It could be proved that the 
reorganization game, as played at the 
Admiralty, had burdened the country 
with hundreds of persons who were 
heavily pensioned for no other reason 
than that they were found so intoler- 
ably useless that it was desirable on 
any terms to get rid of them, or their 
places were wanted for the friends of 
newcomers into office. 1t would be seen, 
by an examination of the Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), that in 1857 the reorganiza- 
tion of the Accountant General’s De- 
partment alone cost £4,517 a-year in 
pensions; in 1869 anotherreorganization 
cost £8,400 a-year; and in 1878-9 a fur- 
ther reorganization cost £21,000 a-year 
in pensions and £52,000 in bonuses. 
Clerks who at that time were not more 
than 42 or 43 years of age received 
pensions of £328 a-year, and bonuses 
of £600 or £700. Another thing in 
connection with these pensions, which, 
he believed, was peculiar to this 
country, was that a man who received a 
very high salary in a Public Office was 
provided with a comfortable poe 
when he was bound to go out of office, 
which pension he received until he got 
another appointment, so that whether in 
or out of office the country took care of 
him. No matter what changes went on in 
the political world, he had a good salary 
or pension. There was one caso, at least, 
at the present moment which wus nothing 
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more or less than a public scandal. 
There was an amount of £1,200 a-year 
added to the Civil List on the recom- 
mendation of the Ministers of the day. 
The object for which that money was 

rovided by a Resolution of that House 
in 1834 was that it should be annually 
given to those who by personal services 
to the Crown, by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by useful dis- 
coveries in science, or by their attain- 
ments in literature and the arts, had 
merited the gracious consideration of 
the Sovereign and the gratitude of the 
country. No one who was acquainted 
with the way in which these matters 
were managed in this country would be 
surprised to learn that literature, science, 
and art had seen very little indeed of 
this money. The pensions ‘had gene- 


Perpetual 


rally gone to political friends of the | 
Ministers of the day, or to someone who | 


was already receiving pensions from 
another Department of the State, and 
literature, science, and art had been 
coolly kicked out-of-doors. It was very 
difficult to get together the instances in 
which these pensions of £1,200 a-year 
had beenawarded. They were not pub- 
lished in any one Paper. ‘They ap- 
es in separate Papers, but were not 
rought together. He had been over 
these Papers, and he would venture to 
trouble the House with two or three 
specimens of the way in which the 
fund for the relief of necessitous per- 
sons had been applied. Joseph Haydn, 
the author of Zhe Dictionary of Dates, 


who was living in great want and | 


misery, was allotted a pension of £25 
a-year in order to make his declining 
years more comfortable. The widow of 
Thomas Hood received £100 a-year, and 
the widow of Douglas Jerrold also re- 
ceived £100 a-year. Those were genuine 
pensions given to literary persons, or 
those who were nearest and dearest to 
them in the world. But let them com- 
= with these the pension given to 

rince Lucien Bonaparte, who re- 
ceived £250 a-year from the same 
fund, which was understood to be in- 


tended for the recognition chiefly of ser- | 


viees connected with literature, science, 
and art. Another pension of £500 
a-year was given to Lady Stratford de 
Redcliffe out of the same scanty fund, 
although her husband received enormous 
sums during his period of service to the 
State. Whether 
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_ but whether it should be taken from this 
scanty fund, while poor literary men and 
artists were allowed to starve, was 
another question which he would leave 
to the House. Surely there were other 
funds from which these extravagant pen- 
sions might be taken. The principle on 
which the pensions were awarded often 
| baffled comprehension. Two years 
£100 a-year was awarded to Mr. Au- 
gustus Mongredien, while Mr. Jefferies, 
an author of great and singular merit, 
who had added very charming books to 
the literature of this country, was vainly 
seeking a pension, and was allowed to 
pass the remainder of his useful days 
in the utmost penury and want. Would 
any three Members of that House say 
that Mr. Mongredien deserved £100 
a-year for anything which he had writ- 
ten? That pension was a specimen of 
the maladministration of the fund. The 
func was small at the best, and it ought 
to be awarded by the Minister of the 
day with the utmost discretion, tact, and 
good feeling. He eame next to pensions 
given to Civil servants. He had counted 
406 persons who were comfortably pen- 
sioned off before they were 40 years of 
age, and 774 who were pensioned off 
when between 40 and 50 years of age, 
or 1,180 who received pensions before 
they had reached 50 years of age. 
Scarcely one of them, as far as he could 
ascertain from the records, deserved 
either a large salary or a pension. In 
1851 a pension of £500 a-year was given 
to a man of 25 years of age. What service 
| could he have rendered to the country 
to deserve such a pension as that ? 
Another person of 25 years of age got 
| £300 a-year, and a lad of 22 got a pension 
‘of £150 a-year. He contended that if 
‘there were any principle under which 
these persons were entitled either to 
| pensionsor compensation allowance, that 
| principle ought to be abolished forth- 
| with, and nothing should be paid to 
persons who had done nothing for the 
country. In the Foreign Office a chief 
| clerk received a salary of £1,250 a-year 
—and from his observation of the world 
| he should say that £1,250 a-year was a 
very fair salary for a chief clerk, and 
_ that there were many men who would do 
the work for half the money. This 
‘gentleman, however, received in addi- 
_ tion £950 a-year in the shape of com- 
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imaginary agencies, so that he got alto- 
gether £2,200 a-year. Prince Bismarck 
got £1,500 a-year; but, no doubt, this 
tea Office clerk was worth more 
than Prince Bismarck, and they had been 
told that they must not compare any- 
thing German with anything English. 
Another clerk in the Foreign Office re- 
ceived a salary of £925 a-year for 29 
years, and at the age 47 he was re- 
tired on a pension of £650. No one 
could say that this clerk had served an 
ungrateful country. Inthe Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade it 
was found that 14 persons were not re- 
quired, and they were quartered on the 
taxpayers at a cost of £3,135 a-year. 
If they had been employed by a private 
firm they would simply have received 
notice to go and there would have been 
an end of the matter. One of these 
persons after 14 years of easy service 
received a pension of £1,200 a-year. 
This was what was called managing the 
funds of the country in an economical 
and creditable manner. In 1859 several 
offices connected with the Order of the 
Bath were abolished. One of them was 
a “blane Coursier Herald,’’ whatever 
heraldic prodigy that may be, and he 
received £124 a-year for life. Admiral 





Seymour held three offices and received | 
a different pension for each, in addi-» 


tion to his other emoluments, which 
were very considerable. The best 
thing that could happen to a man in 
the public employment was that his 
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a-year for two years. He had now re- 
ceived £1,600, and the profits were still 
pouring in. Clearly, literature, science, 
and art were not in it with the chaplains. 
A third class interpreter in China was 
paid £528 a-year, and then retired 
exhuusted at 32, after 11 years’ ser- 
vice, with a pension of £146 a-year. 
Ill-health was the cause assigned for 
the retirement in 1875; but, as he was 
still alive, it was probable that the 
pension had re-invigorated him. Then 
there was the solicitor in the Office 
of Works, who received £1,800 a-year, 
and was pensioned off in 1868 at £1,200 
a-year. They all knew that solicitors 
got the best of it in this world; but he 
thought that very few of them drew 
such a prize as that. The Legal Pro- 
fession, as anyone would suppose, came 
well out of a scramble of this kind. 
There was the case of Sir T. B. Maule, 
Director of Public Prosecutions, who 
received a pension of £500 a-year for 
life after four years’ service. He called 
that a monstrous abuse of the public 
money; and he believed the country, 
when the facts came to the knowledge 
of the taxpayers, would regard it as an 
outrage upon them. The Taos Visitors 
of Lunatics had a pension of £350 after 
seven years’ service. That case was 
very remarkable, because the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General had reported 
that the gentlemen in question was not 
entitled to compensation at all. Never- 


| theless, the money was given all the 


office should be abolished. It was true|same. The Registrar of the Court of 


that he lost his appointment, but he re- 
tained, what he valued far more, the 
emolument, and whatever happened he 
was well taken care of for the rest of his 
life. He would ask hon. Members to 
look at a case, which would be found 
in the Appendix, on page 8, of a Consul 
who retired in 1852 and was supposed 
to be done with. Yet this gentleman 
had been receiving a pension of £600 
a-yeat ever since, and he was at the 
mature age of 38 when this stroke of 
good look overtook him in the entire 
abolition of his office. Then there was 
the Second Secretary at Constantinople, 
who retired at the age of 44 with a 
pension of £900 a-year. There was an 
extra chaplain, who had only served for 
two years, and had preached, perhaps, 


100 sermons, more or less indifferent, | em 
during that period, and who was retired 
on a pension of £75 10s. for life, after 
having received his salary of £350 





Bankruptey retired on a pension of 
£666 after six years’ service. The pay- 
ment of that money, also, was an out- 
rage upon the public. He had dipped 
into the book, and had taken the cases 
at random from the Appendix. He did 
not search for them; but he had opened 
page after page of the book at random, 
and he thought he had given sufficient 
cases to show the necessity for a revision 
of the whole of the pension system. It 
might be contended that the pension 
system was absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the 
Public Service; but other nations, quite 
as clever and as prosperous as we were, 
did not think so. The United States 
paid no pension to the President, or to 
the Oubinet, or to any person in Civil 
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Mr. JENNINGS said, yes. Pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman knew 
more about the United States than he 
did; but he ventured to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was strictly 
accurate in his statement, and that there 
was no pension system in the United 
States, as the right hon. Gentleman 
would find out if he would institute such 
an inquiry into the matter as he (Mr. 
Jennings) had done. No doubt, large 
amounts of money had been paid of late 
years in the shape of pensions—an 
amount of money exceeding our own 
Pension List ; but it was only for services 
rendered during the Civil War. [Mr. 
Munpetta: Hear, hear!] He was 
quite aware of the pensions sponta- 
neously given to the soldiers, or their 
wives and children, who suffered in the 
Civil War; but that could have no 
sort of application to the point now 
before the House. There was no pen- 
sion system whatever in the United 
States; but the people of that country 
had come to the conclusion that the 
wives and children of those who had 
lost their lives in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the country deserved some 
sort of reward. The United States, 
moreover, were in the singular position 
of having a Revenue much greater than 
they knew what to do with, and, there- 
fore, they had decided that those who 
fought in the Civil War should have 
pensions for themselves, and for their 
wives and children when they were dead. 
That was the only instance of pensions 
being paid in the United States. And 
from the President down to the humblest 
Civil servant, no man received a pension 
ofone penny. No one could suppose that 
the people of this country would go on 
much longer paying extraordinary high 
salaries accompanied by pensions. 
What he demanded was that we should 
either pay lower salaries with pensions, 
or the present rate of salaries without 
pensions. It had been suggested, and 
he thought it was a very reasonable 
suggestion, that 10 per cent should be 
deducted from all salaries, in order to 
form a pension fund, and that the Go- 
vernment should add 10 per cent to that. 
He believed that something of that sort 
would have to be done. He did not 
suppose that anyone, either in the House 
or out of it, could believe that in these 
days, when everything was being turned 


topsy-turvy, the people of this country 
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would be content to pay twice or thrice 
the fair market value of labour, and in 
the end be required to support in idle- 
ness the innumerable horde of Tite 
Barnacles who now infest the State. 
He begged to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, steps should be 
forthwith taken to give effect to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Perpetual Pensions ; 
and that, considering the large and increasing 
annual upon the Country for general 
pensions and non-effective services, it is desir- 
able to adopt measures for the thorough revision 
of the entire pension system,”—(Mr. Brad- 
laugh,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
—_— to be left out stand part of the 

uestion.” 


Mr. OC. HALL (Cambridgeshire, Ches- 
terton) said, he did not propose to follow 
his hon. Friend in the interesting speech 
he had just delivered. He wished 
rather to refer to the first matter brought 
forward by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) in moving his 
Resolution—namely, theannual payment 
by the Commissioners of the Treasury to 
the Duchy of Cornwall. There seemed 
to be some doubt and misapprehension 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Northampton; but the matter was 
an exceedingly simple one, and it 
had been most clearly explained to the 
Select Committee by Sir Reginald Welby 
in his evidence. His (Mr. C. Hall’s) 
only apology for addressing the House 
upon the matter now, was the desire he 
felt to correct a doubt which appeared 
to prevail in the mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton; as a matter of 
fact the payment in question was not 
a pension at ali. The facts were as 
follows: By an Act of Parliament, or, 
rather, under a Charter of Edward IIL., 
there were granted to the first Duke of 
Cornwall certain tin duties, post groats, 
and white rent. By the Charter they were 
made payable to the Duke of Cornwall, 
and it was expressly stated that they 
were never to be severed from, but were 
to be part and parcel of the possessions 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. In the first 
year of the reign of Her Majesty it was 
decided to abolish the tin duties, owing 
to the fact that tin was no longer con- 
verted into coin, and one of the acts 
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of Her Majesty’s Government was to 
decide that those duties should be 
abolished and a payment made in lieu 
thereof. The s Commissioners of 
the Treasury were empowered to ascer- 
tain the average annual value of those 
duties during the last 10 years, after 
deducting the expenses of collection, 
and on that being ascertained the Com- 
missioners were to pay out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to Her Majesty — or 
whoever was then in possession of the 
Duchy of Cornwall—the average annual 
amount so ascertained, year by year. 
That was the way in which the matter 
stood then, and the amount was arrived 
at after careful consideration by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
for the time being. The amount then 
fixed had been correctly stated by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, and was 
ascertained to be on the post groats a 
sum of £620 per annum. The Lords 
Commissioners then issued a Treasury 
Minute stating that his late Majesty 
William IV. had announced his inten- 
tion of not pressing for payment of this 
£620. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the words 
were that His Majesty expressed his in- 
tention of abolishing post groats, tin 
duties, and white rent from the 5th of 
April, 1841. It further stated that His 
Majesty was pleased to confirm that in- 
tention; and therefore that the Lords’ 
Commissioners were of opinion that it 
was no longer necessary to provide for 
this sum of £620 beyond the Sth of 
April, and that the compensation would 
be terminated after this date. 

Mr. ©. HALL said, he was quite 
aware of that, and was just going to 
read the Minute. The hon. Member, 
however, had saved him the trouble; 
but it had nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. Any lawyer would hold that 
the Sovereign had no right whatever to 
surrender those duties beyond the time 
she was entitled to receive them herself. 
She could not surrender duties which 
belonged to any succeeding Duke of 
Cornwall, and directly there was a Duke 
of Cornwall—that was to say on the 
birth of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the surrender would cease to 
have effect. It was expressly onacted that 
Her Majesty should have no more geese 
to surrender the money payable by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
in lieu of the duties than she had to sur- 
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render the duties themselves. The fifth 
section of the Act, which the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to‘have overlooked, expressly 
enacted that. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, if the 
hon, and learned Gentleman would read 
the section of the Act which abolished 
the duties al her ? 

Mr. C. HALL said, he would do so if 
the hon. Member desired ; but it really 
had nothing to do with the question. 
Although the duties were abolished the 
Act went on to say that a payment was 
to be made instead of duties, and Her 
Majesty had no more power to surrender 
that payment than she had to surrender 
the duties before the Act passed. That 
disposed of the legal part of the ques- 
tion. He now came to the other part, on 
which the hon. Member for Northampton 
based his complaint. As a matter of 
fact, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, knowing the intention of 
William IV., and the expressed inten- 
tion of Her Majesty, issued a Minute, 
which was in fact the fons ef origo mali 
of the complaint of the hon. Member. 
That Minute stated that in future the 
sum of £620 would not be required to 
be a9 But shortly before the Prince 
of Wales was born, the officers of the 
Duchy pointed out to the Commissioners 
that Her Majesty had no power to sur- 
render the rights of a future Duke of 
Cornwall. The Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, no doubt being well 
advised in the matter, came to the same 
conclusion, and upon the birth of the 
Duke of Cornwall directed the payment 
to be continued. He vent to say 
that no other conclusion was possible. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that not only 
was there no evidence of that; but Sir 
Reginald Welby had stated in his evi- 
dence that there was no Minute of any 
kind after the year 1841. 

Mr. C. HALL said, the hon. Member 
was again a little premature. He was 
just going to state that there was no 
Minute to that effect; but there was a 
correspondence to that effect, of which 
evidence was given before the Select 
Committee. [Mr. Braptaven: No.] 
If the hon. Member would exhibit a 
little more patience, he would find that 
he was stating the facts quite correctly. 
He wished, however, to point out an 
inacouracy of the hon. Member. The 
hon. .Member had stated that King 
William TY. announced his intention of 
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not pressing for this payment, because 
it was only £10 a-year. There was 
no evidence whatever to support that. 
The lease for that sum was given to 
a gentleman who had been a distin- 
guished officer in the Duchy, and at the 
expiration of the lease, King William 
would become entitled to the £620 
a-year in the same way as His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was now, 
and the sum had been paid ever since. 
He believed he had dealt with the 
matter before the House. The sole com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, when they 
received a communication from the 
Council of the rreney & and determined 
that they must pay, having no alterna- 
tive but to do so, forgot to issue a 
Minute recording the fact. This was 
no new matter. The hon. Member 
had called the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) when it was in power, to the 
matter; he had brought it before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), who conferred on the subject 
with the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury. He ventured to say 
that the subject had been most care- 
fully sifted by the present and late 
Government, and the result was as had 
been stated. The payment had been 
made for over 40 years without dispute 
or opposition ; but there was one fact 
which came out in evidence, and it was 
that when the Government for the time 
being considered the question of the 
allewance to be made to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on his 
marriage, computations were made in 
which this amount of £620 a-year was 
taken into account as being part of the 
revenues of the Duchy, so that the 
country had not been the loser of one 
penny in this respect. He had thought 
it necessary to make these observations 
in order that the circumstances should 
be understood by the House. The hon. 
Member had, he ventured to say with 
ali possible respect, discovered a mare’s 
nest; and he regretted that he was so 
loth to admit the fact after the conelu- 
sive evidence given before the Select 
Committee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sworn) (Strand, 
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Westminster): I may, Pornens, follow 


the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
has disposed of the two most important 
charges made in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. But before 
I proceed to say anything on the question, 
let me at once admit that this is by no 
means a Party question. I have, there- 
fore, no reason to complain of hon. 
Members on either side of the House, 
who endeavour to lessen the public 
burdens and to cure any defects which 
may have grown up in the past in the 
public administration. Both sides of the 
House and weourselves on these Benches 
will cordially welcome any assistance 
which may tend to do justice to the 
public at large as well as to public 
servants. The hon. Member, in speak- 
ing of the subject of pensions, laid down 
the proposition that every Civil servant 
should make provision for himself. He 
was bound to admit that this principle 
was sound, and should be generally ap- 
plied if possible. The justification for 
pensions can only be found in the public 
advantage and necessity. The question 
we have to consider is whether those 
who have accepted office and come into 
the enjoyment of pensions should be de- 
prived of them. I apprehend that no 
one would desire that faith should be 
bre! en to anyone who is entitled as the 
result of past service to pensions or 
superannuations, or any payment out of 
the public funds. I agree that justice 
should be done without regard to Party 
rc pnece | orinterest. The hon. Member 

irected special attention to certain pen- 
sions paid out of the Consolidated Furd. 
It is not for me to defend these pensions. 
They have been established by Parlia- 
ment, and must be presumed, therefore, 
to have been established on the ground 
of public policy. I can imagine that 
many pensioners have rendered great 
service in the past, and have arrived at 
high office and distinction by reason of 
their ability and devotion to the Public 
Service. 1 can imagine that these gentle- 
men, having been withdrawn from the 
ordinary occupations of life, have not 
had the opportunity of increasing their 
private fortune or providing for the 
vicissitudes of affairs. I state this be- 
cause I have had occasion to consider 
whether it was fair or right that certain 
applications should be entertained; and 
I have come to the conclusion that pro- 
bably none are of greater consideration 
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to the State than the men who have de- 
voted themselves through a long life to 
the Public Service, having thereby de- 
prived themselves of the opportunity of 
making a fortune adequate to their posi- 
tions in life. The hon. Member is aware 
that a declaration is required from all 
public servants who accept pensions that 
they need such assistance to enable them 
to livein private life. The hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Jennings) made a 
serious indictment against the action of 
ourforefathers. Weare not here to defend 
that action, but we are here to maintain 
public faith, and with a qualification that 
due regard should be had to the just 
claims of the recipients of pensions, I can 
have no objection to the Motion. My 
hon. Friend, in the course of his interest- 
ing speech, spoke of persons who have 
ne earthly claim to pensions; of incom- 
petent men who have been pensioned, 
of persons pensioned simply because 
places were wanted for newcomers, who 
were intolerably incompetent. I have 
probably as great a knowledge of what 
is called the organization of the public 
offices as any man in this House. I 
have had the experience of 20 or 30 
years. I have some experience, also, of 
business in private life, and I have 
found cases in which employers have 
felt themeslves bound to make some 
provision for men who, after having 
served them faithfully for 10, 15, or 20 
years, or perhaps longer, have become 
gradually less capable and less com- 
petent for the work required of them ; 
and under these circumstances, if there 
were no positive fault, their employers 
have felt it to their interest and advan- 
tage not toleave them absoiutely withovt 
means. I am not urging anything 
which appears contrary to the public 
interest, nor do I desire to inour any 
charge which might be avoided with 
due regard to the public interest. How 
would you have the public served? 
Would you have them served by faithful 
servants who know that they have a 
certainty or by men who know that they 
may be used for a given time and then 
cast aside? I am aware from my own 
experience that one of the great reasons 
which induces competent men to enter 
the service of the State is the knowledge 
that they cannot be thrown aside, that 
they will make a career, and that not 
even the caprice of a superior officer can 
have the effect of determining that 
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career unless some grave fault is com- 
mitted. Undoubtedly that security has 
some great disadvantages. It has the 
disadvantage of a superannuation charge 
and of the comparative independence 
which an officer may have with regard to 
those under whom be serves; but it has 
great advantages, inasmuch asit givesthe 
officer himself a motive for giving all 
his energies and devoting himself en- 
tirely to the service of the State, because 
he knows that he will be cared for in 
the long run. Another argument by 
which pensions can be justified is that 
we take young men into the public 
service just at the age when they Would 
otherwise be able by entering into some 
business or profession to make a position 
in life for themselves. The Government 
are fully prepared to go with the hon. 
Member for Northampton in a desire to 
effect economy and to examine into the 
system under which these pensions and 
superannuations are given. I am pre- 

red to go as far as we can with the 

on. Member, but do not let us take a 
step which would deprive the Public 
Service of the best servants. Do not let 
us sacrifice efficiency for the sake of a 
temporary economy. My hon. Friend 
behind me made the very important 
statement that there were no pensions 
in the United States Civil Service; I 
believe that statement to be entirely ac- 
curate, but if there is one subject which 
more than any other attracts attention 
in the United States, it is that very 
condition of the Civil Service. Until 
recently, at all events, a Civil servant in 
the United States was liable to dismissal 
on a change in the Presidency. Well, 
I cannot think that the Public Service 
~~ by that system, and I believe it 

as been admitted by some of the best 
men in the United States that a Civil 
Service founded on something like our 
own system would be a great ad- 
vantage to their country, and would 
leave the Civil Service out of the area 
of public politics. I have also to remind 
the House again of one fact in connec- 
tion with the present serious charges 
for superannuations. It is that this 
subject has been under the consideration 
of the House of Commons repeatedly 
for the last 30 or 40 years. In 1857 an 
Act was passed which abolished the 
contributions made by public servants 
themselves to the Superannuation Fund, 


on the ground that the abolition was a- 
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public advantage. The Resolution on 
which that Act was founded was carried 
in opposition to the Government of the 
day. [Mr. Artaur O’Connor: Lord 
Naas’s Resolution.j The House of 
Commons at that time had the whole 
subject under consideration. I am not, 
however, by any. means unwillin 
that the House of Commons shoul 
again review the conditions under which 
these allowances are made. I ask the 
House to assist the Government in a 
matter which is not a Party question at 
all, for I have no doubt that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are as anxious as I 
am myself that there shou!d be economy 
and above all that there should be 
efficiency in the Public Service. I have, 
therefore, Sir, to suggest to the hon. 
Member for Northampton that in lieu of 
the words on the Paper he should 
move :— 

‘That in the opinion of this House steps 
should be forthwith taken to determine here- 
ditary pensions and allowances with due regard 
to any just claims of the respective recipients 
and to economy in the public expenditure ; and 
that, considering the large and increasing 
annual charge upon the country for general 
pensions and non-effective services, it is desir- 
able to adopt measures for the thorough revi- 
sion of the entire pension system.”’ 


If the hon. Gentleman will adopt these 
words the Government will cordially 
accept them, and we will endeavour, as 
far as in us lies, to give effect to them. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he gladly 
assented to the proposed change, and 
he did so the more readily because the 
words suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tieman were rte ped the same as he 
had himself placed on the Order Book 
of the House when he first moved in the 
matter. He would ask the indulgence 
of the House to explain one state- 
ment of the Attorney General for the 
Duchy (Mr. ©. Hall), whom he was 
afraid he had too often interrupted. 
There was no Correspondence whatever 
which showed that the Treasury had 
considered and decided on the continu- 
ance of the £630 14s. 2d. There was a 
rotest by the Duchy, and nothing more. 
n the examination of Sir Reginald 
Welby before the Select Committee, 
Question 420, the Chairman asked— 


‘You assumed from that, in your former 
answer, that there was a sere aio decision of 
the Tr , which might not be reco~ded upon 
the Minute that the payment ought to be 
continued?” 
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Pensions. 
Sir Reginald Welby answered— 

“T have got no evidence to put before the 
Committee in confirmation of such an opinion. 
Tt is difficult for me to suppose that the pay- 
ment would have been continued without some 
instruction. At the same time, I wish the 
Committee particularly to understand that I 
have got no evidence whatever to offer in sup- 
port of this opinion.” 

This clearly showed the accuracy of the 
statement he had made to the jy 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I am somewhat 
unwilling to interpose, but the question 
is one of great importance, and there 
are a few words which I think it is 
necessary for me to say about it in con- 
sequence of a portion of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings), although with regard to the 
general tenour of that speech I thought 
it was a valuable addition to this debate. 
I am extremely glad that the Govern- 
ment have taken a prudent course in 
esegting the substance of this Motion, 
and I agree in thinking that the modi- 
fication which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made in the terms of the Motion is 
in the nature of an improvement. I 
feel that the Government in accepting 
such a Motion have undertaken very 
considerable responsibility, for there is 
no question of promising to give con- 
sideration in the sense in which naturally 
and necessarily such promises are often 
made. It is quite evident, considering 
the vastness of the subject and the ex- 
tent and divergence of its branches, the 
Government will have to consider, first, 
how far provision has already been made 
in the Commission already sitting as to 
some portion of the subject; and, 
secondly, what course should be taken 
to promote a practical handling or to 

romote a careful examination of other 

ranches of the question. Undoubt- 
edly I for one, and the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion also, will ex- 
pet that some practical course should 

e adopted. The question is perhaps a 
wider one than most Members of the 
House are aware of, While the atten- 
tion is attracted by a great mass of 
figures which express the burden of the 
country in connection with the neces- 
sarily very large and extended Civil 
Service, there are many branches of the 
subject which require distinct and sepa- 
rate examination. I may now criticize 


that portion of the of the hon. 
Member for Stockport in which he found 
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it m to refer in some detail to 
the delicate and difficult questions re- 
lating to the administration of the annual 
grant of £1,200 a-year at the disposal 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. In 
the first place let me say, having had 
the administration of it for 11 years, 
and having known something of its ad- 
ministration by others, I can venture to 
assure the hon. Member that he is under 
an entire misapprehension in supposing 
that the grant, so far as I know, has 
ever been distributed with reference to 
political considerations. I venture to state 
that with very great confidence. Un- 
doubtedly a case did happen many years 
ago—nearly 50 years ago—on which 
grave criticism might be made from that 
point of view ; butitis entirely out of date, 
and I will not revive it by mentioning 
names, though it is obvious that the 
reception that event met with became 
the best security against any similiar 
abuse. The hon. Member also seemed 
to imagine that poverty was the main 
qualification for the receipt of these 
pensions. That, I think, is not the case. 
The terms are laid down with great care 
in an Act of Parliament of 1837. AsI 
read the Act, and as it has always been 
read, distinction is the necessary ele- 
ment, and poverty, if it intervened at 
all, is a secondary element. It is an 
element which will not dispense with 
the element of distinction. There are 
pensions upon the Civil List of the 
Queen which are available for poverty, 
but that is not the case here. The 
£1,200 at the disposal of the First Lord 
of the Treasury must be distributed on 
the ground of distinguished service, 
though no doubt it would not be entirely 
decent to give or to accept such a grant 
in cases where a large income was en- 
joyed. I will now mention one or two 
eases to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, and for which I myself am re- 
sponsible. I will only say with regard 
to these cases, and with regard to the 
Civil List generally, having been re- 
sponsible for a long time for two of the 
most difficult and the nicest branches of 
the pension system—namely, the Civil 
List, pensions for distinguished merit, 
and pensions for distinguished service, 
that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to appear before a Com- 
mittee and give an account of every 
single act I tee performed in this re- 
I was not surprised at the 
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observations of the hon. Member, and I 
make no complaint at all with regard to 
them. They were not conceived any 
more than is any Party speech in a Party 
spirit; they were observations perfectly 
fair for the hon. Member to make; but 
at the same time I cannot accept their 
justice. The hon. Member commented 
adversely on a pension of £250 granted 
when I was Prime Minister to Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte. I do not think 
poor mortals ought to be proud of any- 
thing they do, but if I were proud of 
any pension I ever gave it would be of 
that one, because it was a pension in 
every point of view most eminently ex- 
cellent and requisite. It so happens 
that it was made the subject of pointed 
comment in this House at the time. I 
made a lengthened statement in answer, 
and I do not think I ever had the plea- 
sure and satisfaction of sitting down 
after making a statement amid more 
universal cheering. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte is a person who has rendered 
enormous service to literature at his own 
expense when he was a comparatively 
opulent man. But the ruin of the 

rench Empire in 1870 entirely altered 
the position of Prince Lucien and wholly 
eut off his literary pursuits. He was 
not responsible for the French Empire 
or its ruin, but the circumstances made 
it desirable—and it was no dishonour to 
him—that he should receive an honour- 
able notice of thiskind. There was this 
additional reason for the pension. One 
of the rules—a very good one—which 
are generally observed in the distribu- 
tion of this £1,200 is not to give to the 
popular branch of literature. The 

opular branch of literature pays itself; 
But the services of Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, in connection with which he in- 
curred a large expenditure, were in the 
department of philology, an extremely 
difficult subject, but one very necessary 
to be explored. At the same time it is 
one which addresses itself to a very com- 
petent but extremely narrow ~— 
indeed any book published hardly ever 
pays its expenses. Prince Lucien wasa 
naturalized subject of the Crown, and in 
every point of view he was one of tho 
fittest, if not the fittest, recipient of 
this grant. The hon. Member also 
referred to a pension of £100 a-year 
to Mr. Mongredien. I cannot recol- 
lect if that pension was granted by me 
or not; but at least it was not a very 
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large one. The hon. Gentleman also 
dwelt upon a case in which I was 

ible for granting a pension of 
£500 a-year—I admit a very large sum 
under this grant—to the widow of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. I am glad here 
to be able to illustrate what I have said 
to the effect that these grants were not 
made with reference to political predi- 
lections. This is seen by the fact that 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte voted against 
the Liberal candidate in the borough of 
Chelsea, where he has a house, while 
the distinguished nobleman, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, was a well-known 
Conservative, who sat for between 30 
and 40 years on the other side of this 
House, or of the House of Lords. Whe- 
ther a pension of £500 could properly 
be given to the widow of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe is, I think, a matter which 
may well attract the notice, or even the 
animadversion, of the hon. Member, 
and I should be happy to lay fully be- 
fore a Committee the considerations 
which influenced me in it. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, while he lived, enjoyed 
an income from a diplomatic pension. 
and there was no case for making any 
application on his account. But when 
he died that pension expired. He had 
never been a wealthy man. All his life 
he had devoted himself to the Public 
Service, and the services which he ren- 
dered in Constantinople were undoubt- 
edly of the highest order. I admit that 
there may be differences of opinion as 
to these services—that is to say, as to 
the policy on which hisacts were founded, 
and as to the justice of the sanguine 
expectations which he entertained in 
common with Lord Palmerston and some 
other able men as to the capacity of the 
Turkish Empire for what is sometimes 
called regeneration. Although I myself 
have never been a sanguine believer in 
the regeneration, there is no doubt 
whatever that many things were done 
in the time of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, when he was Ambassador in Tur- 





key, which were of the nature of great | P 


and substantial reforms. If the hon. 
Member wishes to know the height to 
which Lord Stratford ascended as a 
diplomatist, and the place he occupied in 
the estimation of the great majority of 
people at that period, let him con- 
sult the history of Mr. Kinglake, and 
there he will find the t and eminent 
services rendered by Stratford at 
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Constantinople set out with a splendour 
I cannot rival. Lord Stratford, as I 
have said, was not a wealthy man, and 
I believe it is a well-known fact—there 
is no disgrace in it—that his private 
means and economies disappeared in 
consequence of the repudiation by the 
Turkish Empire of its debts. Believing 
in the Turk, and in Turkish regenera- 
tion, he had given that strongest of all 
evidence of his belief when he invested 
in their funds—and unquestionably it 
became a matter for consideration whe- 
ther, so far as the public were concerned, 
Lady Stratford was to remain without 
rovision. I believe that all the Mem- 
rs whom I address would, in the cir- 
cumstances in which I then stood, have 
done just as I did with respect to the 
Motion before the House. I will not 
dilate upon the reasons which lead me to 
support it. They are very strong in- 
deed. I have pointed to the fact that 
I do not think it possible that it can be 
treated as a mere abstract Motion. I 
consider it a Motion intended and likely 
to lead to practical results, and I thank 
the Government for having accepted it 
in that sense. And the evident intention 
of the Government is to give effect to 
the views of the mover of the Amend- 
ment, which was so ably seconded by 
the hon. Member opposite, and to place 
this matter upon a footing which shall 
be above Party considerations. In these 
circumstances I trust that in the few 
hours which this debate has occupied, a 
fair amount of public business has been 
transacted. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH asked leave to 
withdraw his original Amendment in 
= to bring it up in an amended 
orm. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, steps should be 
forthwith taken to determine the hereditary 
ensions and allowances, with due regard to the 
just claims of the tive recipients, and to 
economy in the public service, and that, con- 
sidering the large and increasing annual charge 
upon the country for general pensions and non- 
effective services, it is desirable to adopt mca- 
sures for the thorough revision of the entire 
pension system ;’’—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed ‘“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
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The Royal Military 
Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
Lancashire, N., Blackpool) said, as 
hairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and as one greatly interested in 
the reform of the system of pensions in 
the Civil Service, he REE g to say, in 
behalf of the Committee, that the action 
of the Government in accepting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had materially 
tended to assist them in their labouzs. 
He was glad that the system of pensions 
was to be made the subject of inquiry. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
quoted some evidence given before the 
Committee of which he (Sir Matthew 
White Ridley) was Chairman, to the 
effect that, whatever might be thought 
of the pension system, it was high time 
that it was inquired into, not only from 
the point of view of the expense to the 
country, but also from the point of view 
that it did not conduce to the extent 
intended to the efficiency of the Public 
Service. He was not entitled on that 
occasion to express any particular opi- 
nions which he might entertain ; but he 
might express his belief that there was 
not one of his Colleagues on the Com- 
mission who did not feel the importance 
of the inquiry on which they were 
engaged, and who did not expect, before 
many weeks had elapsed, the Committee 
would be able to present their Report to 
the House. The reform suggested in 
the course of the debate would be, of 
course, of material assistance to the 
Committee, who had already taken evi- 
dence on the subject. Evidence had 
been taken since the Report had been 
issued ; but he pointed out that the more 
the subject was gone into the more diffi- 
cult it appeared to present a scheme 
which would have a chance of lasting 
for several years; the great difficulty 
being that so many years must elapse 
before the scheme to be proposed could 
come into operation. He, therefore, 
asked for the indulgence of the House 
if the Committee were not able to pre- 
sent their Report as quickly as many 
would desire. He rejoiced that the 
limited Report they had been able to 
present had received what he conceived 
to be substantial approval, and trusted 
that before much more time had elapsed 
the Committee would be able to present 
a successful scheme to the House. 
Me. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead) said, he rose to 
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test against the remarks made by the 
on. Member for Stockport (Mr. Jen- 
nings) with regard toa very distinguished 
gentleman—SirJ. B. Maule—whose pen- 
sion of £500 tho hon. Member had ad- 
verted to. Sir J. B. Maule had, for a 
great number of years, been a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Party oppo- 
site; he had served on the Commission 
which inquired into the Jamaica out- 
rages; he had served as an unpaid 
member of the Municipal Commission 
for four years, and, to his personal 
knowlege, declined the high position of 
Chief Justice of India, because he pre- 
ferred to carry on his professional prac- 
tice. Sir J. B. Maule had been likewise 
selected at a salary of £3,000 a-year to 
discharge the office of Public Prosecutor. 
The operation of that office had not been 
satisfactory; but he ventured to say that 
whatever failure there might have been 
it could not be laid on the shoulders of 
this gentleman. It had been thought de- 
sirable, in the interest of the Public Ser- 
vice, that the appointment should lapse, 
or rather be transferred to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, who was made Director 
of Public Prosecutions. For the loss of 
his office, Sir J. B. Maule had received 
the very small pension of £500 per 
annum. As a political opponent of this 
gentleman, he felt bound to make these 
remarks in reply to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, and he re- 
gretted that some personal matters had 
been introduced into the diseussion 
which had, in some degree, obscured 
the main question on which he thought 
there was no difference of opinion in that 
House. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Louse, 
steps should be forthwith taken to determine 
the hereditary pensions and allowances, with 
due regard to the just claims of the respective 
recipients and to economy in the public servico, 
and that, considering the large and increasing 
annual charge upon the Country for general 
pensions and non-effective services, it is de- 
sirable to adopt measures for the thorough 
revision of the entire pension system. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH.— OBSERVATIONS. 
Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, it would be in the recollection 
of the House that on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, in answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Salford (Mr. 











Howorth), the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) stated the preponderance of 
marks in the Examinations at Wool- 
wich was given for subjects which were 
of the most practical value to the ma- 
jority of officers, and which were able 
to be least easily crammed. In this 
examination it was clear that the marks 
attached to scientific subjects were low, 
out of all proportion to their importance ; 
for while no less than 11,000 marks 
might be obtained by candidates for 
languages alone, only 2,000 marks 
could be obtained for those subjects 
which went under the wide title of ex- 
perimental science, the practical import- 
ance of which, with regard to the Army, 
was admitted by the War Office them- 
selves. For on page 13 of the Regula- 
tions it will be seen that in the course 
which was compulsory on those who had 
entered the Academy, Science stood next 
to Mathematics, while it stood above 
Modern Languages, It was, therefore, 
clear that the War Department itself 
attached importance to the teaching of 
Science, although in the entrance exa- 
minations for Woolwich its value was 
practically ignored. So much, then, 
for the statement that the War Office 
in these examinations laid stress upon 
those subjects which were of practical 
importance to the majority of officers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had gone on to say, 
in reply to the Question of his hon. 
Friend, that those subjects least easily 
crammed were included in the Exami- 
nations. That was an important state- 
ment, because the subject of Experi- 
mental Science was not easy or liable 
to be crammed. The result of former 
examinations showed that Science was 
offered less frequently than other sub- 
jects by successful candidates —that 
meant that the candidates did not find 
it pay to bring in Science and that it 
could not be easily crammed. Another 
important matter was the influence 
which the new Code of Regulations had 
on the great public schools of the 
country, from which a large number of 
candidates came. He said that in those 


schools, having regard to the dispro- 
portion of marks as between Science 
and languages, Science teaching would 
fail and gradually disappear because it 
would not pay. It seemed to him that, 
under the present system, young men 
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might be chosen who had not the 
slightest aptitude for the scientific 
work which at the present day was 
absolutely necessary in this the chief 
scientific arm of the Service. A youn 
man might enter Woolwich now wi 
purely linguistic acquirements; at any 
rate, a young man might pass who 
had those acquirements in addition to 
mathematical training; and he main- 
tained that by the system at present in 
force it was impossible for the authori- 
ties who examined the candidates to 
choose those young men who showed 
a capacity for scientific training. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had also said that this 
question had been considered bya strong 
Committee. But was it strong in an 
educational or a military sense? He 
could not believe that a strong educa- 
tional Committee could have framed the 
resent rules, because they were full of 
aults. First, they led to the rejection 
of candidates best fitted for the work 
that had to be done. Then they offered, 
too, a high premium for modern lan- 
guages, and thus ran the risk that young 
men would prefer to go abroad in order 
to acquire languages rather than stay 
at home and pass through the regular 
curriculum of our great public schools. 
Thirdly, the regulations were liable to 
act fatally on the general tendency of 
what it was now most desirable to 
encourage — scientific training in our 
schools. He trusted they might hear 
that the Secretary of State for War, with 
the frankness that distinguished him in 
his statements, would undertake that 
these regulations should be remodelled, 
so as to give Science its proper position 
in these preliminary examinations. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he had listened to the 
statement of the hon. Member with all 
the interest which attached to his high 
authority on the subject. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he 
would pay the greatest possible atten- 
tion to the views which had been urged. 
He explained that the regulations allot- 
ing a number of marks to particular 
subjects on examination for the Royal 
Military College were made in 1884. 
At that time there had been a very care- 
ful investigation, and the number of 
marks awarded for Science was reduced. 





| Representations were made to the Se- 

















cretary of State for War at that time by 
various scientific authorities, and the 
result was that the number of marks 
allotted to Science was raised. Prac- 
tically, that system was established by a 
general consensus of opinion, was recom- 
mended by upwards of 50 head-masters, 
and considered by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and other high authorities. 
That system had been tried in the 
Royal Military Oollege since 1884, and 
it was curious that, although the hon. 
Member appeared to complain of the 
regulations, as far as any experience 
seemed to show, the War Office had 
only heard that the regulations with re- 
gard to the Royal Military College had 
worked exceedingly well since that date. 
There had been an investigation by a 
Committee, presided over by Lord 
Morley, and it recommended that the 
original intention should be carried out, 
ar that the system of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy should be assimilated to 
that in the Royal Military Oollege. It 
was not, however, a matter thoroughly 
adapted for being brought before the 
House. He would be glad to meet the 
hon. Gentleman and others who might 
be interested in the subject in order to 
hear and discuss what considerations 
should be urged in order to induce him 
to modify the regulations and see what 
alterations should be made. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had met the case very fairly. The 
question was one of great public import- 
ance. Woolwich had given more impulse 
tothestudy ofscience in the public se m4 
in the country than any other motive 

ower. When the scheme of 1884 was 

rought forward for Sandhurst, it was 
modified owing to representations made 
in the House. But what had been the 
result? The result had been exceed- 
ingly disastrous to scientific education. 
Before 1884, 8 per cent of the candidates 
at Sandhurst took science subjects. 
Since then only 2 per cent had done so. 
In the collegiate education at Wool- 
wich, Experimental Science had a greater 
position than modern languages, but, 
according to the system which they were 


now bringing forward, alad might enter 
Woolwich as a candidate for a scientific 
service without scientific knowledge. 
The linguistic capacity of a man was a 
perfectly different thing from his scien- 
tific capacity ; and though he approved 
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of high marks for French and German, 
yet he thought they should take cara 
that they did not, by their entrance ex- 
amination, admit men who gave no 
evidence, by previous training, of scien- 
tific capacity. They were about to 
bring young men into a scientific insti- 
tution without sifting them to see 
whether they had scientific knowledge 
or a scientific capacity. They might 
get 11,000 marks through languages, 
and it would only be possible for them 
to get 2,000 marks by experimental 
science. Therefore, all the schools of 
the country would go back to the 
old . mode Fa Feseerng, lads in Jan- 
guages, and wo iscontinue ing 
a in sciences. He asked that the 
growing love of Science, which was 
important for the interests of this coun- 
try, should not be extinguished. They 
had a scheme brought before them 
which would certainly prevent the col- 
leges which were not giving so much 
attention to Experimental Science from 
going on with that work, because it 
would not pay. By the conference to 
which the Reoakor of State for War 
had invited them, in order more fully to 
discuss that matter, he hoped to be able 
to convince the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to induce him to consent to a small 
change. They only wanted him to raise 
the 2,000 marks for science to 3,000 
marks, and put it on the same footing 
as languages, French, German, and 
Latin, and they would then be content. 

Srr HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) said, there were many schools 
now engaged in pepgaris candidates for 
Woolwich, the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, and other Institutions ; 
and it was, of course, the desire of the 
masters as well as of the boys in such 
schools to prepare for those subjects 
which commanded the most marks. He 
was, therefore, correct in saying that the 
education given was really in a great 
measure dependent on the number of 
marks allotted to each subject at the 
examinations. That being so, it was 
very desirable not only that the marks 
should be properly regulated as between 
the different subjects, including, of 
course, modern languages and science, 
but that there should be a system tho- 
roughly considered and organized, and 
recognized as a durable system; be- 
cause it had been a great evil in the 
past that constent changes had been 
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made, sometimes backwards and for- 
wards, and the systems were not of a 
more permanent character. He had 
considerable experience, and took a 
at interest in the matter, havin 
imself been at Woolwich, having pass 
five sons through the Royal Military 
Academy, and hoping to pass a sixth; 
and he felt that it was a great evil that 
changes were being constantly made in 
the system of examinations. Every boy 
intended for a Woolwich military career 
had to spend four or five years in pre- 
paratory studies, at great labour and 
expense, and he thought it a great 
hardship that a boy should find that the 
number of marks allotted to the different 
subjects had been altogether altered at 
the end of his preparatory course, and 
that, consequently, a great part of his 
time and money had been more or less 
wasted. He was, therefore, glad that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War had invited the scientific 
Gentlemen opposite to confer with him, 
and he hoped that an arrangement would 
be made of a more durable as well as of 
a more satisfactory character than those 
which had obtained in the past. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—SEATS IN THIS HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden), in rising to move a Resolution, 

‘‘That a Member serving on a Select Com- 
mittee shall be entitled, without being present 
at Prayers, on any day on which such Com- 
mittee shall sit, to retain a seat in the House by 
affixing thereto a card, distinguished by colour 
and marked ‘ Committee,’ which shall be de- 
livered to such Member on his application ;’’ 
said, he thought he should best consult 
the wishes of hon. Members and the 
despatch of the Business of the House 
if he spoke as concisely and briefly as 
possible. The object of the change 
which the Amendment implied was, as 
hon. Members would see, the further 
convenience and comfort of the Mem- 
bers serving on Select Committees or 
Private Bill Committees. The change 


he proposed would even do more than 
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of Westminster... 
promote the comfort of hon. Gentle- 
men serving on Oommittees—it would 
materially affect and advance the ad 
niary interests of the public. If th 

House of Commons was constructed 
in the same way as most of the Houses 
of Legisiature of the world were con- 
structed there would be no necessity 
for the Amendment which stood in his 
name, because there would be reserved 
in the House a seat or locality for each 
Member. But the wisdom of their pre- 
decessors had decreed that on the floor 
of the House there should not be space 
for more than 100 out of the 670 Mem- 
bers, and what the wisdom of their 
predecessors had decreed the matured 
common sense of the present generation 
saw no way of getting out of. And so 
it came about that any Member who 
was desirous of obtaining a place in the 
House from which to speak or listen to a 
debate was obliged to come down one, 
two, or three hours before the House 
met—possibly at great personal incon- 
venience—place his hat on a seat, be 
present at Prayers, and affix a eard on 
the back of the seat. If a Member 
serving on a Private Bill Committee 
wished to obtain a seat in the House on 
any day on which that Committee was 
sitting, it would be necessary in future 
that the Committee should adjourn in 
order that he might be present at 
Prayers. This sometimes happened 
under the old régime; but under the 
new Rule, providing that Committees 
were not to rise when the House met, it 
would be always necessary, supposing 
the Members wished to retain seats in 
the House, for the Committee to ad- 
journ, and for the Members to come 
down to the House. The proceedings of 
the Committee would thereby ve stopped, 
and, as a consequence, the suitors would 
be put to very large expense. His 
Amendment provided that a Member of 
a Committee, when he came down to the 
House, should be able to obtain a dif- 
ferent card from that at present in use, 
affix it to his seat, and thus ensure for 
himself a seat. It would not be neces- 
sary for him to be present at Prayers. 
Hon. Members would see he suggested 
that the cards to be used by such Mem- 
bers should be of a different colour to 
those ordinarily used. He hoped no 
one would suspect for a moment that 
he made this suggestion because he 
imagined that any hon. Member of the 


















House would so far let his 

convenience, or his desire to hear the 
eloquence of the House, overcome his 
natural respect for the Rules of the 
House as to make use of the provision 


he (Mr. H. Gardner) proposed. It was, 
however, desirable — should not be 
any ground for a shadow of suspicion, 
and that was the reason why the use of 
cards of a different colour should be 
used. He stated at the outset that one 
of the objects of the Amendment was 
the pecuniary advantage of the public 
at large. As the House was aware, 
suitors before Committees often em- 
ployed very eminent counsel, and it was 
a peculiarity of learned gentlemen that 
when they were eminent they were also 
very expensive. To suitors before Com- 
mittees, therefore, time was essentially 
money. A friend of his, formerly a 
Member of the House, told him that he 
calculated that the adjournment of a 
Committee for an hour had cost the 
suitors £100. It must be obvious to the 
House that the adjournments necessary, 
unless some such Amendment as he pro- 
posed were adopted, would cost suitors 
a considerable sum of money. Under 
these circumstances, and having very 
great trust from the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) the other 
day that the Government would accept 
it, he begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ tothe end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Member serving on a Select Committee shall be 
entitled, without being present at Prayers, on 
any day on which such Committee shall sit, to 
retain a seat in the House by affixing thereto a 
card, distinguished by colour and marked ‘ Com- 
mittee,’ which shall be delivered to such 
Member on his application.”—(Mr. Herbert 
Gardner.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had endeavoured, 
so far as he could, to gather the general 
feeling of hon. Members of the House 
upon the question which had been raised 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Gardner), 
and he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the Members generally desired that 
some such provision as that which the 


hon. Member had suggested should be 
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adopted. Therefore, without at all going 
into the question, even at the length the 
hon. Gentleman had, he suggested it 


would be desirable that the House should 
adopt an Order of this character upon 
the understanding that the cards should 
be delivered to the Members of the 
Committees who desired to have them 
by the Committee clerks. It was ob- 
viously necessary that the cards should 
be in the custody of persons on whem 
absolute reliance could be placed. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
the words of the Motion were ‘“‘ a Mem- 
ber serving on a Select Committee.” 
Would those words include Members 
serving on what were generally called 
Grand Committees ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
hardly able to say whether that would 
be the case or not. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
men serving on Grand Committees would 
probably be 80 in number; that they 
would be able to come in from the Com- 
mittee Room, take their seats, and go 
away then. Such Members were not 
required to be in as constant attendance 
as the Members of Select Committees 
or Private Bill Committees. A Member 
might leave without exposing himself, 
or anyone else, to inconvenience—at any 
rate, without causing any expense to 
the parties before them. Perhaps it 
would be well they should have some 
experience of the working of the Rule 
as applied to Members serving on Select 
Committees or Private Bill Commitiees 
before applying it to Members of the 
Grand Committees. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. - 

Resolved, That a Member serving on a Select 
Committee shall be entitled, without being pre- 
sent at Prayers, on any day on which such 
Committee shall sit, to retain a seat in the 
House by affixing thereto a card, distinguished 
by colour and marked “Committee,” which 
shall be delivered to such Member on his appli- 
cation. 

Suprty — Committee upon Jfonday 
next. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL.—[B11z 165.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Jackson.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 22nd March |, ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
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231 Westminster 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Srn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that, as his remarks 
on » former occasion were necessarily 
short, owing to the hour of the night 
when the debate was initiated, he would 
now explain a little more fully what the 
Bill sought to effect. The Bill had been 
prepared in order to insure the safety of 
the Abbey, which would, he was sure, 
be regarded by all hon. Members, whe- 
ther belonging to the Church of England 
or not, as a great public monument 
which they were bound to preserve. It 
was at the present moment in a very 
grave condition. It was estimated when 
arrangements were raade by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster in 1868 
that £20,000 would then be sufficient 
for the work of repairing the building. 
Recently, however, it had been found 
that the repair of the fubric would now 
necessitate an expenditure of nearly 
£60,000; and the funds in the hands of 
the Dean and Chapter were wholly in- 
adequate to meet that charge. The 
Dean and Chapter had been for a con- 
siderable period in entire ignorance of 
the serious condition of the Abbey, 
owing to the fact that the dilapidations 
were in portions of the building which 
were inaccessible. In 1886 an advance 
of £10,000 from the funds of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners was authorized 
by a Bill passed by the late Government, 
and that advance was made a charge on 
the funds of Westminster Abbey, if 
they were capable of discharging it. 
It was therefore sought in the present 
Bill t relieve the Abbey funds from the 

ayment of that amount. It would be 
impossible for the Dean and Chapter to 
meet such a charge as £66,000, even if 
it was spread over a long period of 
years. The funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, which had suffered very 
much from the agricultural depression, 
did not enable them to make the neces- 
sary grant. It was, therefore, proposed 
by the Bill that the Dean and Chapter 
should be at liberty to surrender their 
estates to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, who should have authority to 
grant to them an annual income equal 
to that which in 1868 it was estimated 
those estates would yield. There had 
been great depreciation in the value of 
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property in some parts of the kingdom, 
notably in the land belonging to the 
Dean and Ohapter. The proposal, 
therefore, of the Bill was to give the 
Dean and Chapter that same amount of 
security in regard to their income which 
it was intended they should receive in 
1868. It was not proposed to relieve 
them of the responsibility which attached 
to them out of that income to maintain 
the fabric, but it was intended that the 
funds which would be provided by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be 
recovered from the Dean and Chapter, as 
they were able to pay the amount. 
Under this Bill considerable economies 
would be effected in the establishment 
of the Abbey, which would secure a 
sufficient income to meet the large 
charges which would be involved in re- 
paying the capital sum required for the 
restoration of the Abbey. The Bill pro- 
vided that on the next avoidance of a 
canonry other than those which attached 
to the parishes of St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, Westminster, the appoint- 
ment should be suspended so long as it 
might be necessary to do so, and also 
authorized the Dean and Chapter to sub- 
mit new Statutes which would effect con- 
siderable economy in the establishment 
of the Abbey, and would provide suf- 
ficent income to meet the charges on the 
capital sum advanced. The sole object 
of this Bill was to make provision for 
the maintenance of the Abbey; there 
was no intention to carry out any struc- 
tural alterations, or to effect any archi- 
tectural changes in the building, but 
merely to maintatn and to restore the 
fabric to the condition in which it had 
been handed down by our predecessors. 
He hoped that this short explanation 
would be considered satisfactory and 
that the House would agree to pass the 
second reading of the Bill, which he be- 
lieved to be essential for the preserva- 
tion of one of those national monuments 
to which was attached much that was 
interesting in the history of England, 
and which Englishmen would regret 
to see falling into decay. He desired 
to repeat that no charge whatever would 
be thrown on the national finances by 
this Bill, and that it dealt entirely with 
ecclesiastical funds. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) said, he desired to say that 
the interesting statement the First 
Lord of the Treasury had given them,- 












showed that the hon. Member for 
Swansea Town (Mr. Dillwyn) was amply 
justified in the action he took the other 
evening in protesting against such a 
Bill being read a second time without a 
word of explanation from the Treasury 
Bench. He was very glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman’s definition of the 
word “ restoration,’ and he assured the 
right hon. Gentleman that no one was 
more ready than hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House to sup- 
port a measure for the preservation of 
a great historical monument like that of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) said, that 
by the Bill they were asked to appor- 
tion funds between the maintenance of 
the fabric and the stipends of the Dean 
and Chapter and other ecclesiastics. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. 4H. Smith) would say what 
connection there was between the 
restoration of Westminster Abbey and 
the stipends in question. It appeared to 
him that this Bill was introduced for the 
purpose of enabling certain parties to 
have a claim to compensation at the time 
of the Disestablishment of the Church. 
They now found that ecclesiastical situa- 
tions were made for temporary purposes, 
but that, finally, they became permanent. 
The office bearers became holdfasts, and 
would assuredly claim compensation. 
This was only a species of public plun- 
der. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”] Of course 
it was, because the money for these 
repairs would be provided out of the 
funds of the nation at large. He 
should like to see the fabric of West- 
minster Abbey maintained. The Abbey 
had been diverted from its original pur- 
pose, but still he supposed it was a 
national monument. If the Govern- 
ment could show him there was any- 
thing between a national monument of 
this kind and the distribution of funds 
to Dean and Chapters, and so forth, 
officials already highly paid — and 
amongst whom a large amount was dis- 
tributed only last year—he should raise 
no objection to the Bill. It seemed to 
him most extraordinary that those men 
should be tacked on to the Bill. The 
payment of stipends could have nothing 
to do with masonry. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 


Treasury had said that no taxation 
would be used for the purposes of tho 
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Bill ; but last year between £60,000 and 
£70,000, raised by taxation, was spent 
upon Westminster Abbey. If that 
money had been properly used there 
would have been no need for the expen- 
diture now proposed. If the authorities 
chose to turn the Abbey into a theatre 
and then turn it back again into a 
church, that was their business; but 
why the Dean and Chapter and other 
officials should have stipends provided 
for them by this Bill he could not un- 
derstand. He regretted he should have 
had to interfere in this matter. He 
only did so because he saw that the pro- 
position contained in the Bill was not 
honest. If the Government wanted to 
distribute money amongst already over- 
paid Churchmen, who had large churches 
and no flocks worth speaking of, it 
would be well they should bring in a 
separate Bill for the purpose. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) said, he joined in the regret 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Armagh (Mr. Blane) had just 
expressed, that he should have inter- 
fered in the discussion, because it was 
quite clear the hon. Member had not read 
the Bill. The fact was, that the Bill 
proposed to deal with the property of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Abbey, and it created for the first time 
a fabric fund—[ Cries of “No, no!” | 
He (Sir John R. Mowbray) spoke with 
knowledge of the Bill. At present, the 
first eharge on the revenues was the 
salary of the Dean and of minor officers, 
and, so far from giving them any in- 
creased claim on the revenues, it gave 
them a decreased claim. It madg the 
maintenance of the fabric the first 
charge. If the hon. Gentleman had read 
the Bill, he could not have made the re- 
marks he had addressed to the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (PEN- 
SIONS) BILL.—[Bru1 92.] 
(Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Godson, Mr. Hastings 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Richard Temple.) 











935 Local Government 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.), in moving 
the adjournment of the debate, said the 
hon. Baronet could never have a, 
to bring the Bill in to-day, and, pone 
it was as well that they should have the 
Easter Recess in which to consider the 
provisions of the Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at half past 


Seven o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 26th March, 1888. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, 


House adjourned at Two o'clock, till 
To-morrow, Two o’clock. 


~~ eee 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 26th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commrrrers—Pilotage, 
nominated ; Private Bill Legislation, nomi- 
nated ; Revenue Departments Estimates, 
nominated ; Estimates Procedure (Grants of 
Supply), nominated. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Financia STaTemMent. 

Pusitic Birrrs—Leave—Land Law (Ireland) 
(Land Commission), debate adjourned. 

Ordered — First Reading — Customs (Isle of 
Man) * [195]. 

First Reading—Pharmacy Acts Amendment * 

196}. 


Second Reading — Bail (Scotland) * [172]; 
County Courts Consolidation * [173]; Glebe 
Lands * [180]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
Co. amission * [191]; Factory and Workshops 
Act (1878) Amendment * [154]. 

Committee —- Report — Third Reading — West- 
minster Abbey * [165], and passed. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitis — Ordered — First 
Reading — Metropolitan Commons (Farn- 
borough) * [192]; Metropolitan Commons 
(Chislehurst and St. Paul’s Cray) * [193]; 
i (Whitechapel and Limehouse) * 

194 


URIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE(IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—IMPRISONMENT OF 
A MEMBER (MR. PATRICK O'BRIEN). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following letter 
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relating to the Imprisonment of .Mem- 
ber of this House :— 
Athlone on Circuit, 
March 23, 1888. 
Sir, 

I have the honour, as is my duty, to inform 
you, that Mr. Patrick O’Brien, a Member of the 
Honourable The House of Commons, was this 
day sentenced by me, to be imprisoned for four 
months as a first-class misdemeanant, upon the 
hearing of an appeal from a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction constituted under the Criminal Law 
Procedure (Ireland) Act of 1887. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wit114m O’Connor Morris, 
County Court Judge and Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—g—— 
REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—LEGISLATION. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he can now state 
when the Bills relating to Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools will be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E): I hope 
that these Bills may be introduced 
shortly after Easter. Their production 
has been considerably delayed, owing to 
the great pressure of work in the office 
of the Parliamentary draftsman. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL —THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) (for 
Sir Ricuarp Pacer) (Somerset, Wells) 
asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he could 
conveniently present to the House, pre- 
vious to the Easter Recess, a Memo- 
randum, showing, in statistical form, 
the financial proposals made by him in 
introducing the Local Government 
Bill? 

‘Tnx PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirenre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, a Statement had been 
and he hoped would be distributed to- 
morrow along with the Bill. 
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THE ALASKAN FISHERIES DISPUTES— 
THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is correct, as re- 
ported by cable from Victoria, British 
Columbia, that a number of Canadian 
sealing schooners have been permitted 
to clear for Behring’s Sea with the in- 
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case is one of several which the Come 
missioners of National Education have 
been unable to deal with in consequence 
of the funds applicable for payment of 
building grants for schools being ex- 
ever Such strong opinions were 
expressed in this House on the subject 
of these grants in connection with the 
recent Supplementary Estimate for them 
that Government felt bound to take the 


tention of prosecuting seal fishing, con- | most imperative action to guard against 


trary to the Regulatiuns of the 


nited | further excesses. 


No doubt the case in 


States Alaskan Authorities, carrying | which the hon. Member is interested 


large Indian crews for the purpose of 
waging war upon American Revenue 
Cutters, should their Commanders at- 
tempt to molest them ; and, what mea- 
sures Her Majesty’s Government intend 
adopting for the purpose of arriving at 
an amicable solution of the Alaskan 
Fisheries disputes ? 

Tox UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Go- 
vernor General of Canada has stated, 
in reply to a telegraphic inquiry, that 
the rumour referred to by the hon. 
Member is not confirmed by any infor- 
mation, private or official, in possession 
of the Dominion Government, and is not 
credited by them. The question of a 
settlement of the Alaskan Fisheries dis- 
putes is now under the consideration of 
the two Governments concerned ; but it 
would be premature at this moment to 
say more than that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no reason to doubt that 
a satisfactory arrangement will be ar- 
rived at. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND) — NEW SCHOOL, 
CASTLEMARTYR, CO. CORK. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) (for Mr. 
Lanz) (Cork Co., E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Government pre- 
vent the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland from carrying out 
their arrangement to make a grant to- 
wards building a new school in Castle- 
martyr, County Cork, as intimated in a 
letter (dated 8th March, 1888) from the 
Secretary to the Commissioners to the 
Rev. T. O’Connell, P.P.? 

Tsz SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: I understand that this 





will be taken up in its turn by the 
Commissioners when further funds are 
available. 

Mr. DEASY: Might I ask when the 
funds are likely to be available? 

Mr. JACKSON: Iam afraid I cannot 
answer that question, because I do not 
know the order in which this particular 
case stands, and it would, therefore, be 
impossible for me to say when this par- 
ticular case will be dealt with. But I 
may state to the hon. Member that 
pretty large provision has been made 
for the present year, and we hope that 
within a reasonable time the grants 
which have been made in excess of the 
provision already made by Parliament 
will be exhausted in due course. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND)—RETIREMENTS ON PEN- 
SIONS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
Mr.SolicitorGeneral for Ireland, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consent 
to the insertion of a clause inthe Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill, pro- 
viding for the voluntary retirement, on 
suitable pensions, of officers and clerks 
of the Probate and Matrimonial Division 
of the High Court of Justice, whose 
duties shall be changed, or on whom 
new duties shall be imposed, in the event 
of the Bill becoming Law ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappven) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Government will not 
oppose the insertion of a clause in the 
Bill affording to the officers of the Pro- 
bate and Matrimonial Division protection 
against the imposition of new duties 
similar to that contained in the 7th 
clause of the Bi.l with regard to officers 
attached to the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) CORK 
WINTER ASSIZES—REFUSAL OF EX- 
PENSES. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) (for Mr. T. M. Hearty) (Long- 
ford, N.) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Treland, Has his attention been called to 
the letter in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of 
March 6, of Mrs. J. Hallinan, complain- 
ing that although herself and four Crown 
witnesses were served by Sergeant 
Murphy with subpoenas in Limerick to 
attend Cork Winter Assizes, where they 
were detained 10 days, the Orown 
Solicitor refused them any expenses, or 
to pey their train fare back to Limerick ; 
and, if witnesses brought up by the 
Crown summons are not paid when their 
examination becomes unnecessary by a 
plea of guilty in the case ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): My attention has been 
called to the letter of Mrs. Hallinan by 
the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member, and the facts are as follow :— 
The trial (which was for riot and ob- 
structing and assaulting the Sheriff) 
was first tried at the Summer Assizes in 
Limerick. No witnesses were examined 
on behalf of the prisoners, and the jury 
disagreed. The witnesses referred to 
were summoned for the second trial at 
the Winter Assizes in Cork; but not on 
behalf of the prosecution. They were 
served with Crown summonses to give 
evidence on behalf of the accused, ob- 
tained in the usual manner at the re- 
quest of the prisoner. A statement 
having been made that no funds were 
available for bringing the witnesses to 
Cork, the Crown Solicitor caused their 
train fares to be paid. They were not 
detained Ly the Orown for any period. 
At the trial the acoused pleaded guilty ; 
and although they had been informed 
by notice that the Court would have 
power to order payment of the expenses 
of any bond fide witnesses for the defence 
no application was made to the Court 
for payment of the expenses in question. 
The prisoners were represented by 
counsel and solicitor. Under these eir- 
cumstances, the refusal to pay the ex- 
penses of the witnesses was fully justified. 


THE MAGISTRACY—CARDIFF MA- 
GISTRATES—BOGUS CLUBS. 
Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that in 
the case of certain appeals from the 
decision of the Cardiff Stipendiary and 
other Borough Police Magistrates, with 
reference to Bogus Clubs, it had been 
reversed by five Glamorganshire County 
Magistrates at the last Quarter Sessions, 
who, while allowing the appeals with 
costs, threw the onus of proof of bona 
fides upon the prosecution contrary to 
to law, notwithstanding a decision of 
the Queen’s Bench Division to the con- 
trary, and refused to state a case for the 
opinion of the Court, either upon the 
point of law raised, or find as a 
fact, and refuse to state whether they 
found the Clubs in question were bond 
fide or not bond fide; and, whether he 
wili cause an inquiry to be made into 
all the circumstances of the case? 

Mr. ADDISON(Ashton-under-Lyne): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the Question, I wish to ask whether his 
attention has been called to the great in- 
crease in the number of Bogus Clubs 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
Cardiff, and to the consequent increase 
of disorder and drunkenness ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Im- 
mediately I received Notice of this Ques- 
tion from the hon. Member (Mr. Thomas) 
I communicated with the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions at Cardiff, and I have 
not yet received any reply from him. I 
have heard that the number of these 
Bogus Clubs has increased ; but as my 
information is not very definite, I can- 
not say to what extent. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any information to the 
effect that recently these Clubs are 
being rapidly rooted out of Cardiff ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No Sir; I have 
not heard. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—STATISTICS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, When the Returns of Judicial 
Rents for November, December, January, 
and February last will be distributed ; 
and, why it is not possible to bring the 
presentation of these Returns more 
closely up to date? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
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University): The Return of Judicial 
Kents for the months of November and 
December was ted on February 
22. As the Return dealin 
with the months of January an 
February, the Land Commissioners in- 
form me that it is in the printers’ hands 
and will shortly be ready for presenta- 
tion. These Returns are made up every 
two months for Departmental conveni- 
ence, and they are thereupon presented 
as soon as possible. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
NOTICES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, What was the number of Notices 
under Section 7 of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887,” issued between Ist 
January and 17th March, 1887? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzen) (Dublin 
University): It has been arranged to 
present quarterly a Return of the Notices 
filed under Section 7 of the Land Act 
of last Session. The Return for the 
quarter ending the 3lst day of this 
month will be presented as soon aa 
possible. It would be inconvenient to 
obtain a Return for the broken period 
up to the 17th March; and I think that 
the hon. Member will find that his re- 
quirements are met by the presentation 
of the quarterly Return. 





INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
ASSISTANTS OF EXCISE. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E. )asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it has been called to his attention that 
the flow of promotion from assistants of 
Excise to second class officers has been 
materially checked, and that it now takes 
from seven and a-half to 10 years instead 
of five years, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on the 12th of 
April, 1886; and that, at the present 
time, out of a total of 775 assistants of 
Excise no fewer then 450 have already 
served from five to seven and a-haif 
years without being promoted ; and, if 
he proposes to take any steps to re- 
organize the system by which this 
stagnation in promotion in the lower 
grades of this Service may be obviated ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): A similar Question was 
ad@-essed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the hon. Member for 
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West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) on the 8th of 
wr a a last, and I have nothing to 
add to the reply then given. I may, 
however, observe that it is clearly im- 
possible to carry out any reorganization 
of a Public Department, with any in- 
tention of reducing expenditure, without 
affecting the rate of promotion in the 
junior ranks. 


ARMY ACT, 1881—REQUISITIONS OF 
EMERGENCY — IMPRESSMENT OF 
HORSES, CARTS, &c. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the police in Letterkenny, County 
Donegal, on the 27th of January last, 
seized a number of horses and carts be- 
longing to farmers of the district whilst 
on their way to market with their pro- 
duce for sale, and that without produc- 
ing any warrant; whether the carts and 
horses were taken away by the police 
and the farmers’ goods stored in hotel 
yards, the farmers being prevented from 
taking them out for sale; whether, 
among others, one Anthony Donnell, of 
Maghera, had his horse, cart, and load 
of flax seized; and, whether the flax 
was thrown into the yard of Miss 
Hegarty’s hotel, the District Inspector 
refusing to allow the owner to take it to 
the market place, only 50 yards distant ; 
if so, whether this was done with the 
sanction of the Authorities, and under 
what instructions or by what right ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: On the 27th of January the police 
at Letterkenny seized for the Military 
Authorities five carts and horses, two 
only of which belonged to farmers of 
the district, who had brought them to 
market with produee forsale. The pro- 
duce consisted of flax and shrubs. ft is 
not the case that this was done without 

roducing any warrant. The police 
both produced and read the warrant to 
the parties before the seizures were 
made. No man of the name of Anthony 

Donnell appears to have had his horse, 

cart, or load of flax seized. In the case 

of the carts that were seized, the District 

Inspector several times requested the 

owners to remove the loads, or take them 

to any place in the town they desired. 

This they would not do. He therefore 

caused the loads to be removed and 
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placed in a dry house, the owners being 
told they could have their goods at any 
time. The owners subsequently re- 
moved them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Police Authorities in Donegal 
had previous to the 27th of January 
last, in accordance with section 114, sub- 
section (2), caused to be kept at some 
convenient place, and open for inspection 
at all reasonable times, a list of persons 
liable to furnish carriages and animals 
under the Army Act, 1881; and, whe- 
ther the orders given by constables for 
furnishing carriages and animals have 
been made from such list in regular 
rotation, in accordance with sub-section 
(3) of the same section ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he might answer both paragraphs 
of the Question in the affirmative. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

al, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
rd Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether in 
January last the Lord Lieutenant, by 
Order, distinctly stating that a case of 
emergency existed, and signified by him 
or the Under Secretary, authorized any 
Field Officer commanding the Forces in 
County Donegal to issue a requisition 
of emergency; and, if so, whether he 
will lay a Copy of such Order upon the 
Table; whether the officer so autho- 
rized issued such requisition ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay a Copy of the same 
upon the Table; and, whether a Justice 
of the Peace on such requisition issued 
his warrant for the provision of carriages 
and animals? 

Tuer PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Knve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Lord Lieutenant did in 
January last issue an Emergency Order, 
sigaified by the Under Secretary, autho- 
rizing the issue of a requisition of emer- 
gency by the General Officer command- 
ing the Forces in County Donegal. The 
officer so authorized did issue such re- 
quisition. The Government do not see 
that, as a matter of practice, any public 
purpose would be served by laying a 
Copy of these documents upon the Table, 
the terms of which will be found in the 
115th section of the Army Act of 1881. 
A Justice of the Peace did issue a 


Colonel King-Harman 
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warrant on such requisition for the proe 


vision of carri and animals. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR: Will 
the right hon. and +t Gentleman 


say whether the requisition and warrant 
in question were issued before or after 
the seizure? 

P Coroner KING- HARMAN: Be- 
ore. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
or War, Whether Colonel Kinloch, in 
command of the 60th Rifles in Donegal, 
in January last, some days after the 
seizure of a number of carts and horses 
in and about Letterkenny for the con- 
veyance of the military to Dunfanaghy, 
between 20 and 30 miles away, sent 
word to the owners that their vehicles 
and animals were at stabling in Dun- 
fanaghy, and that after one day from 
the date of his communication they 
would remain at livery, subject to the 
owners’ risk, and to payment by them 
of the charges for keep; whether this is 
a proper discharge according to the offi- 
cial interpretation of the Army Act; and, 
what amount of compensation or hire 
was paid to Anthony Donnell, of Mag- 
hera, in respect of his vehicle and horses 
seized on the occasion referred to ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Horses and carts were impressed for the 
conveyance of baggage to Dunfanaghy 
in January last. Several of the drivers 
absconded en route, and their carts and 
horses were driven to Dunfanaghy by 
soldiers. As soon as the officer com- 
manding found that the carts were no 
longer required he sent word to the 
owners that they could take them away ; 
and that if they failed to do so the 
animals would stand at livery at the 
owners’ risk and expense. A compensa- 
tion was paid to those drivers who 
accompanied their carts. As the drivers 
—the owners’ servants — voluntarily 
abandoned their employers’ horses and 
vehicles, I am advised that the course 
taken by Colonel Kinloch would be 
considered a reasonable discharge by a 
County Court Judge acting under sec- 
tion 115 (4) of the Army Act. Anthony 
Donnell was, on the 2nd of February 
last, paid 11s., being at the rate of 3d. 
per cwt. per mile, going and returning. 
As the driver abandoned the cart at 
Letterkenny no compensation for deten- 
tion was paid to him. 














Public Health 
THEATRES BILL—LEGISLATION—THE 
FIRE AT OPORTO, 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secre of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the destruction of 
another theatre by fire at Oporto, where 
a great number of lives have been lost, 
he can state when it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
their Theatres Bill, to diminish, as much 
as possible, the risk of such accidents in 
England ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Government have decided not to intro- 
duce a Bill on this subject. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND inquired 
whether, that being so, the Government 
would no longer continue to block his 
Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can give no 
undertaking to my hon. Friend on this 
subject. 
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NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—PRODUCTION OF STOCK CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he has seen 
the notice issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land requiring all holders of Three per 
Cent Stock, Oonsols, and Reduced 
Three per Cents, to lodge their Stock 
certificate by a certain day, whether 
they dissent or assent; whether he is 
aware that the production of such certifi- 
cates has never been usual when Stock 
has been sold or transferred, but simply 
identification of the party by a broker, 
and that such Stock certificates, being 
looked on as valueless, are often put 
away with papers; and, if he will con- 
sider whethor it may not prevent many 
persous expressing their wishes, if they 
cannot do so except by production of 
such receipts ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question is based on a miscon- 
ception. The notice only applies to 
Stock certificates to bearer, which con- 
stitute the sole title to the Stock to 
which they refer, and not, as he appears 
to think, to Stock receipts, which are 
given when inscribed Stock is trans- 
wats and which have no negotiable 
value. 


{Manon 26, 1888} 
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f[RELAND — REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. ORILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Report of the Treasury Committee ap- 
pointed to — into the system and 
peoeense of the Registry of Deeds 

ce, Dublin, and dated the 22nd of 
December, 1885, has been considered 
by the Treasury; whether the Report 
contains certain recommendations forthe 
simplification of the existing system, 
which will reduce the cost of transacting 
the business of the Office; and, what 
steps are being taken by the Treasury 
towards giving effect to these recom- 
mendations ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that a Bill 
is being prepared, and will be intro- 
duced after the Easter holidays, giving 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee which inquired into the 
registration of deeds in Ireland in the 
autumn of 1885. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—ROYAL SMALL ARMS FAC- 
TORY, ENFIELD. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that a number of men 
are again working overtime at the 
Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield ; 
and, if so, whether he will state the 
reasons for an increase of such over- 
time? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
About 120 men worked 10 hours a-week 
overtime for six weeks from February 1 
at the Royal Small Arms Factory, En- 
field, for the purpose of starting the 
manufacture of the trial order of 350 
magazine rifles. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
BETHNAL GREEN, 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, When the Report of 
the Commissioners who held an inqniry 
into the sanitary condition of Bethnal 
Green will be laid upon the Table of 
this House ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) _ 
replied) said, the Report had a 
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received, and would be laid before 
Parliament at once. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF CORPS— 
RECRUITS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it isa 
fact that a General Order has recently 
been issued to officers of the Army 
Medical Staff Corps restricting’ the 
height of recruits for the Corps to the 
minimum of 5 feet 3 inches; whether 
an important portion of the duty allo- 
cated to the men of the said Corps is to 
act as litter bearers for the purpose of 
carrying the wounded men out of action; 
and, what was the previous minimum 
standard of height for recruits? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The standard of height of recruits for 
all the Departmental Corps has been 
fixed at from 5 feet 3 inches to 5 feet 
5 inches. The object of this restriction 
is to tap, for these non-combatant corps, 
a stratum of the population of good and 
often powerful physique. It is not ap- 
prehended that there will be any diffi- 
culty as to bearers. The previous mini- 
mum height was 5 feet 4 inches. 





NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—CHARITY TRUSTEES, 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will be prepared to state 
before the Recess what time will be 
given to the Trustees of Charities, under 
Regulations to be issued by the Trea- 
sury, within which they may express 
their dissent from the conversion of 
Stock, should they desire in any case to 
dissent ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As regards the New 
Threes no Regulations need be laid down 
by the Treasury, for the 7th clause of 
the Bill provides that dissent must be 
signified by the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds at the request of the 
Trustees or persons acting in the ad- 
ministration of the Charity to which the 
Stock belongs, if at all, on or before the 
12th of April next. As regards Consols 
and Reduced Threes, the Regulations 
will fix June 1 as the latest date by 
which assents may be sent in in respect 
of Charitable Trusts ; but power will be 
reserved to treat exceptional cases ex- 
ceptionally. 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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TRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION IN TRALEE—MRS. BEHANE. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Why 
the ease of Mrs. Behane, Ballymacaquin 
Dorney, County Kerry, entered for 
hearing in September last, does not ap- 
ar on the list of cases to be heard 
efore the next Sub-Commission sitting 
in Tralee, though other cases from the 
same townland and on the same property 
entered at the same time are listed ? 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Land Commissioners informed 
him that the cases listed at the next 
sittings at Tralee of the Land Sub-Com- 
mission will be eonfined to applications 
received up to the 27th of November, 
which embraced already as many cases 
as the Sub-Commission could be reason- 
ably expected to get through. The 
originating notice in the case of Mrs. 
Behane was not received until the 29th of 
December, after the list of cases had 
been fixed for the next sittings, and, 
therefore, could not appear in the pre- 
sent list. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.S. “WASP.” 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If it 
is correct that the gunboat Wasp, de- 
signed and built with very high bul- 
warks, was sent to sea with pes ports 
insufficient for the escape (when break- 
ing on board) of heavy seas from the 
decks; whether this defect has been 
rectified in gunboats of similar type; 
and, by whose instructions a vessel con- 
structed primarily fur inshore and river 
service was sent to sea during the 
typhoon season ? 

Tus FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No; 
the freeing scuttles of the Wasp were 
exceptionally numerous, and of a large 
relative area. On the suggestion of the 
naval officers at the ports where they 
were fitting out, some additional freeing 
scuttles have been cut in vessels of 
similar type; but they were not con- 
sidered necessary for the safety of the 
vessel. The Wasp was constructed for 
the general requirements of the service 
at sea, and to encounter any weather to 
which she might have been exposed ; 
and not, as the hon. Member implies, 
| for river service. 
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POST OFFICE--RATES FOR RE-POSTED 
AUSTRALIAN AND COLONIAL NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
hury) asked the Postmaster General, Is 
he aware that any Australian or other 
Colonial newspaper that is posted direct 
from the Colonies to England at a cost 

‘d. postage is, if re-posted in this 
try, charged double the rates fixed 
. . &uglish newspapers, and that these 
Australian newspapers are stamped 
“Foreign,” and a further charge is 
made by the English Post Office if these 
newspapers are posted without the 
double fee? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have to state that a Colonial newspaper 
re-directed to the same person, but at 
another address, in this country is, if it 
has not been opened, not charged for 
re-direction ; but if re-posted to another 
person it is liable to the book rate of 
. postage, as the privilege rate conferred 
by the Newspaper Act of 1870 applies 
only to newspapers printed and published 
in this country. any Colonial news- 
papers do not, I believe, exceed two 
ounces in weight, in which case the pre- 
paid book rate would be 4d. only. 





POST OFFICE—POSTAGE FROM DELA- 
GOA BAY —SURCHARGES BY THE 
CAPE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Is he aware that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the postage from here to 
Delagoa Bay, East Africa, is 4d. and 5d. 
according to the route, yet letters 
— at Delagoa Bay to England, 

earing the full rate in Mozambique 
postage stamps, are surcharged the full 
rates from the Cape, through having to 
paas through the Cape Post Office, and 
are, in fact, treated as unpaid letters at 
Cape Town; has his attention been 
called to the matter by the Secretary of 
the Post Office, and to a letter, signed 
A. Blackwood, registered No. 1,782, 
dated 16th March, 1888; and, has he 
taken action to remedy the grievance 
complained of, considering the rapid 
advance being made by England in 
Mozambique territory through the 
Delagoa Bay Railway ? 

Taz POSTM GENERAL (Mr. 


Rakes) (Cambridge University): The 
rates of postage on letters sent hence to 
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se, age are those stated by the hon. 
Member. tom aware that lettre posted 
at Delagoa Bay for England which have 
been transmitted through the Cape Co- 
lony, although bearing the Mozambique 
—, stamp, have been surcharged 

y the Oape Post Office, for the reason 
that no part of the postage represented 
by the foreign stamps was accoun 
for to the Cape Post Office for the duty 
imposed upon it of carrying the letters 
through the Colony to Cape Town and 
thence by packet to England, The in- 
convenience has arisen through the 
action of the Delagoa Bay Post Office in 
sending its letters through the Cape 
Colony without preconcerted arrange- 
ment. The matter has lately formed 
the subject of correspondence between 
the Imperial and Colonial Post Offices, 
and I have no doubt will be satisfactorily 
arranged. 


WAR OFFICE—SERGEANT INSTRUC- 
TOR J, ELLIOTT. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Sergeant Instruc- 
tor J. Elliott, after 18 years’ service as a 
First Class Sergeant Instructor, and 12 
years’ service in the Rifle Brigade, on 
the 6th of July, 1886, applie for his 
discharge from the 1st Cinque Ports 
R.V.O., and also for leave of absence ; 
whether, by Battalion Orders, dated 3rd 
July, 1886, and signed by Major 
C. H. W. Cafe, Adjutant of the ist 
Cinque Ports R.V.C., the discharge cer- 
tificate of Sergeant Elliott was confirmed 
for the 6th of July, and whether by the 
same Orders he was struck off the 
strength of the Battalion from the 7th of 
July ; whether on his return from leave 
of absence, and after his discharge had 
been received, he was, on the 16th of 


‘July, placed under arrest and deprived 


of his pay, until he threatened to go 
with his wife and family to the work- 
house; and whether the reason alleged 
was because he refused to make him- 
self responsible for irregularities in the 
matter of recording drills committed by a 
sergeant appointed todo hisdutiesduring 
his absence; whether the War Office 
received a letter from Sergeant Elliott, 
duted the 14th of July, 1886, Ticehurst, 
and addressed to the Adjutant General, 
War Office, London, and whether the 
War Office, in consequence of the said 
letter, gave any, and what, instructions 
in the matter; whether, on the 23rd of 
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July, 1886, Major Cafe cancelled the 
discharge of Sergeant Elliott, and whe- 
ther that was done in order to attempt 
to justify his arrest, and by whose 
orders, and on what authority, the 
discharge was cancelled; and, whether 
Sergeant Elliott was subsequently dis- 
charged a second time, and whether 
any, and what, redress will be made 
for the placing under arrest and de- 
priving of his pay under the above 
circumstances of a man over whom the 
Military Authorities had at the time no 
authority ? 

Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Sergeant Instructor Elliott, of the lat 
Cinque Ports R.V.C., did apply for his 
discharge and also for leave of absence. 
His discharge was confirmed for the 6th 
of July, and he was ordered to be struck 
off the strength from the 7th. . On the 
6th of July, however, before his discharge 
had been completed by handing to him 
his parchment certificate—and I may 
say that a soldier remains subject to 
military law till he receives his parch- 
ment certificate—he was ordered to fill 
up and complete his drill attendance 
book. This he refused to do, and, con- 
sequently, his discharge was suspended, 
and the matter reported to the Renal 
Officer commanding the District, who, 
on July 16, placed him under arrest 
and cancelled the order for his dis- 
charge. Sergeant Elliott subseqently 
expressed in writing his regret for his 
disobedience of orders, and begged his 
Commanding Officer to take a lenient 
view of his case for the sake of his 
wife and family, and in consideration of 
his long service. The General Officer 
commanding the District accepted this 
expression of regret, ordered his release 
from arrest, and approved of his dis- 
charge. A letter from Sergeant Elliott, 
dated the 14th of July, was received at 
the War Office, and an inquiry into the 
case was at once instituted. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) — FIRST - CLASS 
PRISONS—SALARIES OF PRINCIPAL 
CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked the Lord Advocate, If it 
is a fact that the principal chaplains at 
the three first-class prisons in tland 
—namely, Perth, Glasgow, and Bar- 
birnie—are paid salaries at a lower rate 
than the assistant chaplains in England ; 


Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
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and, fso, whether he can give any ¢x 
planation of this anomaly ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rosertson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said, it was not 
the case that assistant chaplains in the 
ordinary prisons in England received 
more than the principal chaplains in 
the first-class prisons in Scotland; but 
the assistant chaplains in convict pri- 
sons in England started at a higher 
rate than chaplains of those prisons in 
Scotland which were referred to by the 
hon. Member, and rose to the same rate 
—namely, £300. As there were at pre- 
sent no purely convict prisons in Scot- 
land, there was no such anomaly as was 
suggested in the latter part of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR gave Notice 
that he would call attention to this 
matter on the Civil Service Estimates. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, if it 
was not the case that the assistant chap- 
lains in England began at £250, while 
the chaplains in Scotland began with 
£200 ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
believed that was the case. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
—SALE OF THE MARQUESS OF LON- 
DONDERRY’S ESTATES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, in view of the letter 
from the Marquess of Londonderry, 
dated 20th February, 1888, to his ten- 
ants in County Down, urging them 
to purchase their holdings from him 
“at 20 years’ purchase of their present 
rent,” and the fact that none of the 
applications for fair rents from the 
atom of Londonderry’s tenants have 
been entered for hearing at the sitting 
of the Land Court in that district in May 
next, he will take care that no loan of 
public money is sanctioned to complete 

urchases to which the Marquess of 

ndonderry’s tenants may be induced 
to agree until a full opportunity has 
been afforded them of having their 
applications heard and fair rents judi- 
cially d 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Land Commissioners 
inform me that no application for 
advances on the Marquess of London- 
derry’s estate have been received, It 
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has always been the practice of the Land 
Commissioners that whenever an 
ment for sale is signed by a tenant and 
has been lodged, they satisfy themselves 
of the security, and provisionally sanc- 
tion, the advance, to allow the tenant a 
month from the date of such sanction, 
in which he may apply to stay proceed- 
ings. The views and practice of the 
Land Commissioners in such cases were 
fully explained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Tuesday last, in answer 
to a Question from tho hon. Member. 


SCOTCH FISHERIES—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.)) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to deal 
with the question of Scotch Fisheries 
during the present Session, and, in 
particular, whether it is intended by 
Government to bring in any measure 
dealing with the question of trawling 
and mussel beds; and, if not, whether 
opportunity will be 
Members who have Bills before the 
House dealing with the questions re- 
ferred to ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rosertsow) 
(Bute) (who replied) said: The Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a Bill dealing 
with salmon fisheries in Scotland; but if 
the hon. Member referred only to een | 
fisheries, and particularly to trawling 
and mussel beds, the Government donot 
propose to introduce a Bill dealing with 
those matters, although inquiry has been, 
and is being, made intothem. As re- 
gards the last part of the Question, the 


iven to private’ - 





opportunity of discussing proposals of 
private matters must depend on the | 
time at the disposal of the House; but | 


if the hon. Gentleman desires to address | 


any further inquiry, it should be to the | 
Leader of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) | 
asked, if the Government had asked the | 
Seotch Fishery Board to express their | 
opinion as to whether further legislation | 
was desirable ? 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON asked | 
that Notice be given of the Question. | 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE BATH MAGISTRATES. | 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 


E.) asked the Secretary of State for the | 
Home Department, Whether his attention | 
has been called to a decision of the Bath | 


|referred to is 


Magi iven last Monday (19th 
March) in whirh a man named John 
Sartoris was sent to prison for one 
month for cutting and carrying awa 
two hazel sticks, the value of whic 
could not be more than 2d.; whether he 
will require the depositions in the case 
to be sent to him ; and, whether he will 
take the case into his consideration ? 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.) (in reply) 
said, he had received a Report from the 
Magistrates on this case, and he had re- 
ceived the depositions, which showed that 
the man had stolen two saplings of three 
years’ wth, valued at 1s., out of an 
enclosed private gerden, thus ques a 
row of trees. There were no less than 
22 convictions against the prisoner, 
several of them for similar offences. 
Certainly he did not consider it a case in 
which to interfere with the sentence. 


DOG LICENCE—OFFICERS OF IN- 
LAND REVENUE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 

officers of Inland Revenue are per- 


| mitted to keep dogs without paying a 


licence ; and, whether an Inland Reve- 
nue officer is acting within his legal 
right in so doing ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The answer is, No, Sir. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—PIER AT ROSSCARBERY. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What is the esti- 
mated cost of the new pier at Ross- 
earbery, County Cork; whether the 
work is completed; what was the term 
fixed by contract for its completion; 
for how many years has the building 
been going on; whether the first severe 
storm to which it has been subjected 
has severely damaged the structure, 
sweeping away many of the blocks of 
stone and concrete; and, whether the 
County Surveyor has taken over the pier 
from the Board of Works? 

Tae SEORETARY to ras TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.) 
(who replied) said: I am informed 
that the estimated cost of the pier 
£4,000. The work 
was commenced in January, 1885, and 
the contract ror for completion in 
November of that year. Four blocks 
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were removed and others damaged by 
the severe storm of January last; but 
the injury has been repaired. The work 
is now practically complete, but has not 
yet been transferred to the county. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS—THE RE- 
TIRED LIST. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Army Medical Officers of the Retired 
List re-employed will receive the same 
pay, allowances, and military status as 
other officers of their rank; and, whe- 
ther their additional service will count 
for increased pension when compulsorily 
retired by age; and, if not, what advan- 
tages they will derive ? 

Toe FINANOIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
As regards pay and allowances, the 
Regulations limit the payment to a 
retired medical offieer to £150, in addi- 
tion to his retired pay. As regards 
military status, such officers are entitled, 
under certain restrictions, to the rank 
and position which they held in the 
Army Medical Department before their 
retirement. They do not count service 
subsequent to retirement towards in- 
crease of pension. 


ADMIRALTY—SHEERNESS DOCKYARD 
—DISCHARGE OF WORKMEN. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, in addition 
to the 25 men who are to be discharged 
on the 3lst instant from the Boiler 
Making Department in Sheerness Dock- 
yard, a further discharge of 45 men is 
contemplated ; and, whether, since some 
of the men have worked upwards of 20 
years in the Yard, he would consider if 
this step could be avoided by giving 
some of the iron work for the new ships 
to be constructed to be done in the 
boiler shops? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Gzorecz Hamitton) 


(Middlesex, Ealing) (who replied) said: | 
Owing to the falling off of the amount | 


of boiler work at Sheerness Dockyard a 
further discharge of about 45 men will 
be necessary. Bhould extra hands be 
required in the Oonstructor’s Depart- 
ment for work on shipbuilding, eon- 
sideration will be given to such of the 
discharged men as are qualified for the 


Mr. Jackson 
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work, and are prepared to the 
rates of pay iifven for work of that 
class. 


RED SEA PORTS—PORT TRUST AT 
ADEN. ; 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What prospect there is of the 
early establishment of a Port Trust at 
Aden, charged with powers to execute 
the much needed improvements in that 
Port, in conformity with the Act recently 
passed by the Bombay Legislature for 
this purpose ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In reply to a telegram of the 17th 
instant, the Government of India have 
informed the Secretary of State that this 
matter is under consideration. 


SCOTLAND—THE HIGHLANDS— THE 
FREE CHURCH CONFERENCE AT 
DINGWALL. 

Dra. OLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Conference of 
Free Church Ministers and Laymen at 
Dingwall regarding the present condition 
of the Highlands, and the Resolutions 
passed by the Conference ; and, whether 
the Government intend doing anything 
in reference to the matter ? 

Taz SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
SOOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roszrrson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said, the Secretary 
for Scotland had seen a newspaper report 
of a meeting held at Dingwall on the 
23rd of February, to which he presumed 
the hon. Member referred. Some of 
the matters referred to—such as fishery 
loans, harbours, postal communication, 
&c.—had already been dealt with. The 
whole question of the condition of the 
crofters, as the hon. Gentleman was pro- 
bably aware, was engaging the anxious 
attention of the Government. | 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS AT WICKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will inquire 
into the cause of the delay in fixing the 
| rents of four tenants of Park Ashford, 
| County Wicklow; whether it is true, 
| that on hearing the landlord’s appeal 
'from the decision of the Sub-Commis- 
‘gioners, the Chief Commissioner stated 


j that a Court Valuer would be sent to 
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value the land, which has not been done ; 
and, when the tenants may expect to 
have their rents decided on ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners assume 
that this Question has reference to four 
cases on the estate of Mr. Gunn Cuning- 
hame, whose appeal against the decision 
of the Sub-Commission was heard by 
them in January last, and referred to 
two Court Valuers to report upon. The 
Report of the Valuers has been delayed, 
in consequence of the holdings being 
covered with snow on two several occa- 
sions when they proceeded to inspect. 
The Commissioners hope to be able to 
give their decision in these cases within 
the course of a few weeks. 


SCOTLAND — RIOT AT CLASHMORE 
PARK—CASE OF HUGH MATHESON. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Secretary for Scotland has taken steps 
to test the accuracy of the five statutory 
declarations received by him on the 15th 
instant, emitted by inhabitants of Clash- 
more, testifying that during the riot at 
ClashmorePark, for participation in which 
Hugh Matheson is now undergoing 12 
months’ imprisonment, Matheson was in 
the house of Hector Mackenzie at a dis- 
tance from the scene of the riot; and, 
if an inquiry has been instituted, when 
he expects to be able to announce its 
result ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roperrsow) 
(Bute) (who replied) said, inquiry was 
being made into this matter, and it was 
hoped information would be received in 
a few days. It would at once be con- 
sidered by the Secretary for Scotland. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATIVE POPULATION 
OF NATAL. 

Da. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is an approximately correct 
estimate to place the Native population 
of Natal at about 400,000, of which 
about 150,000 are on Native locations, 
50,000 on Crown lands, and 200,000 on 
private farms; whether the owners of 
private farms are now, to a large extent, 
fencing in their farms, and turning 
away the great bulk of the Native 
squatters; whether these squatters 


possess about 250,000 head of stock; 
VOL, OOOXXTY. [rare senses. ) 
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whether troubles have already occurred 
in consequence of the Natives being 
turned away and the farms fenced in ; 
and, whether the Government will place 
locations in Zululand at the di of 
the Natal Government, in order that the 
Native squatters, when turned off farms, 
may be able to return to Zululand ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The hon. 
Member is probably right in estimatin 
the present Native population of Natal 
at 400,000 ; buié the proportion of thore 
living on private lenle is believed to be 
not more than 175,000, if so many, and 
to be less than that of those living on 
locations. The number of their horned 
stock is probably about 200,000. The 
land difficulty to which the hon. Member 
refers in the second and fourth para- 
graphs of his Question has been known 
to exist for several years; but it is be- 
lieved that the difficulty is less serious 
than he appears to suggest. It is im- 
possible at present to say whether loca- 
tions could be found in Zululand for 
Natives wishing to quit Natal; but if it 
should hereafter be found that there is 
a surplus of land in Zululand beyond 
the requirements of the Native popula- 
tion there would be no objection to the 
migration of Natal Natives. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE SALVATION 
ARMY AT CHIPPING NORTON. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to the organized attacks 
upon the Salvation Army at Chipping 
Norton by a gang of persons known 
there by tho name of the ‘“ Skeleton 
Army,” who form processions behind a 
coffin and attack the Salvationists on 
their way to their place of meeting ; if 
he is aware that on Saturday, 10th 
March, a Salvationist named Betteridge 
and several women were knocked down 
and indecently assaulted in the open 
streets, and that similar scenes took 
place on Sunday 11th March and Mon- 
day 12th March; if he is aware that 
the Salvation Army have repeatedly 
appealed to the police for protection, 
and been refused, the police standin 
by declining te interfere when call 
upon, and that a special appeal to 
Captain Owen, the Superintendent of 
the County Police, was made by the Sal- 
Vationist leaders for protection against 
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the Skeleton Army on the 19th instant, to 
which he replied on the 2ist, refusing to 
interfere; and, will he at once instruct 
Captain Owen to afford to these persons 
the protection against ill-treatment ? 
Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrurws) (Birmingham, E.): I re- 
ferred the written statement which the 
hon. Member sent me on this subject to 
the Chief Constable of Oxfordshire, who 
informs me that the facts therein alleged 
are greatly exaggerated. The Super- 
intendent of Police at Norton states that 
if the assaults referred to have taken 
place it has not been in view of the 
police. Neither himself nor any of the 
police under him have been asked to 
take anyone into custody. I do not 
gather from the letter of the Chief Con- 
stable of the 2Ist instant that he re- 
fused to interfere; but he said it was 
not possible for him to provide a police 
ard for the processionists. Ho in- 
orms me that he has only four men at 
Norton ; and he cannot, without great 
inconvenience to the rest of the county, 
rovide more. Ifthere is any ground 
or saying that the Chief Constable has 
been remiss in his duty, complaint should 
be made to the Justices in Renter Ses- 
sions, under whose authority he acts. 


INLAND REVENUE (EXCISE DIVI- 
SION)—ASSISTANT CLERKS. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If there wiil be any examination for the 

sition of assistant clerks in the Excise 

ivision of the Inland Revenue in May 
next, as usual; if not, will he order 
that candidates who are within the limit 
of age at the usual date shall be eligible 
for the next examination whenever it 
may take place? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: No examination for ad- 
mission into the Fxcise will be held in 
May next, as there will not be any 
vacancies then existing, or in prospect, 
to which the successful candidates at 
such an examination could be appointed. 
I think it would be extremely undesir- 
able to hold examinations when there 
is no prospect of the successful candi- 
dates mu found employment. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — SUB- 
MARINE MINERS, MERSEY DIVISION. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
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If it is true that Captain Montgomery, 
of the 1st Cheshire Engineer Volunteers, 
who has been gazetted Major of the 
Mersey Division of the Submarine 
Miners, has had no experience in sub- 
marine mining, engineering, or yacht- 
ing, whilst Captain Beloe, his senior 
officer, was willing to accept the eppoint- 
ment, and that Captain Beloe is a civil 
engineer by profession, has been two 
months at Chatham in the Submarine 
Mining Department, three years in the 
Submarine Mining Service as a Volun- 
teer, and is an experienced yachtsman ; 
and, if it be so, would he explain why 
has Captain Beloe been superseded ? 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Yes, Sir; Captein Montgomery, 
of the 1st Cheshire Engineer Volunteers, 
has been gazetted Major of the Mersey 
Division of Submarine Miners. Captain 
Beloe was not appointed to the command 
of the corps, because, in the opinion of 
the Commanding Royal Engineer and of 
the General Officer commanding the Nor- 
thera District, his appointment would not 
have been for the interest of the Service. 


CYPRUS—THE ANNUAL TRIBUTE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Government have received any com- 
munications from officers who have 
administered the government of Cyprus, 
urging that the inhabitants should be 
released from the annual Tribute now 
paid to the Governments of England and 
France, and that more money should be 
spent on pablic works in the Island; 
and, whether he will lay such Reports 
upon the Table ofthe House? The hon: 
Gentleman also had the following Ques- 
tion on the Paper :—To ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that, on the 27th 
of December last, a mass meeting was 
held at Nicosia, the Capital of Cyprus, 
at which Resolutions were p , ask- 
ing for relief from taxation, and con- 
demping the system under which an 
annual payment of £99,000 was made 
out of the Taxes to England and France ; 
whether the Resolutions were presented 
to the High Commissioner by the Arch- 
bishop for transmission to the Colonial 
Office; and, whether he will lay the 
Resolutions upon the Table of the House, 
together with the answer of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Ovlonies ? 
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Tote UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry vz Worms) 
(Liverpoo}!, East Toxteth): Certain pro- 
posals have, from time to time, been 
made by officers administering the 
government of ee for lightening 
the burden of the Tribute by commuta- 
tion, not by abolition. A larger ex- 





penditure on public works has been | ™ 


urged, as will seen by reference to 
Parliamentary Paper, O 3,661, of 1883; 
but it was decided by the then Secretary 
of State that the annual expenditure on 
this head should be limited to £13,000. 
As re s the next Question, meetings 
have been held in different districts of 
the Island and Resolutions passed em- 
bodying the views of those present in 
regard to the state of affairs; but in 
those Resolutions the question of the 
Tribute and its present destination was 


not mentioned. There will be no ob-; P® 


jection to presenting the Correspondence; 
but it will be more convenient to include 
it in a collection of general Correspond- 
ence relating to the affairs of the 
Island, which is in course of prepara- 
tion. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT—RABBIT 
COURSING. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the alleged 
cruelties at so-called ‘‘ rabbit coursing ”’ 
matches in enclosed spaces, as set forth 
in correspondence in Zhe Standard of 
the 2lst, 22nd, and 23rd instant; and, 
whether it has been held that such 
practices do not come within the Cruelty 
to Animals Act; and, if so, whether the 
Government will take steps to amend 
the Law so as to prevent the continuance 
of such coursing 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnxws) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have read the newspaper corre- 
spondence to which the hon. Member 
has referred. A decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench certainly appears to 
show that the facts, as alleged, are not 
an infringement of the Statute for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. It is 
a matter for consideration whether the 
law cen be amended. Meanwhile, I 
hope that public opinion will be strong 
enough to check practices which cannot, 
by any stretch of language, be con- 
sidered ‘‘ sport.” 
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ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the constant 
charges in the public Press of the wilful 

moqemngreation of the funds of St. 

John’s Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin ; whether he is aware that no legal 
action has been taken against any of 
the members and late members of the 
Board of Management making such 
charges; and, whether, at the present 
time, an appeal for funds is being made, 
and their receipt publicly acknowledged, 
on behalf of the Hospital ; if so, whe- 
ther he will instruct the Public Pro- 
secutor to take action in the matter, with 
a view to protect the public from 
ssible fraud ? 
Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a letter from the authorities of 
the Hospital, who inform me that an 
action for libel is now —e at thoir 
instance, against a weekly journal with 
referenc. to the charges in question. It 
is true that subscriptions are now being 
received and publicly acknowledged. 
On the 18th of January the subscribers, 
at a special general meeting, passed, by 
an overwhelming majority, a vote of 
confidence in the Board of Management. 
I can discover no reason which would 
justify interference on my part. 


POST OFFICE—THE ‘ NEWSPAPER 


TRAIN” FOR EDINBURGH AND 

GLASGOW. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) asked 
the Postmaster General, hether a 


train, known as the newspaper train, 
which conveyed mails and newspapers 
to London and other parts of England 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow, leaving 
those cities at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
has been stopped, because of the re- 
fusal of the Post Office to make a small 
payment, which would have enabled the 
train to be continued; and, whether, 
the train being stopped, there is any 
Mail Service which enables letters posted 
early in the morning in Scotland to be 
delivered the same day in London? 

Tur POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
train leaving Edinburgh and Glasgow 


for the South at 6 a.m., which I believe 
was largely employed by the newspaper 
K 2 ; 
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publishers for the conveyance of their 
train parcels, and by which mail bags 
were also forwarded, was not long since 


discontinued ; and it is the case that the | 


Government was not prepared to make 
such a payment in respect to the mail 
service as would have secured the con- 
tinuance of the train. The train in 
question left Edinburgh and Glasgow 
too early to be generally available for 
letters posted early in the morning, and 
its chief utility was in conveying letters 
posted during the night. There is no 
train now running by which the same 
facilities can be afforded. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT — LA- 
BOURERS’ COTTAGES, ARDEE UNION. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What is the cause of 
the delay in the erection of the labourers’ 
cottages in the Castlebellingham Elec- 
toral Division of the Ardee Union, in the 
county of Louth, the scheme for which 
was at the Local Government 
Board Inquiry held in October, 1856; 
and, whether he will take steps to pre- 
vent further delay? 

THs PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Krna-Harmayn) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that the scheme for the erection of 
the labourers’ cottages referred to had 
been duly sanctioned by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and had also come 
before the Privy Council. It appeared, 
from the Minutes of the Guardians, that 
they were now in communication with 
the Land Oommissioners with a view 
to having the rent fixed, as the lands 
were to be taken for a term of years. 

Me. T. P. GILL: Might I ask who is 
the landlord ? 

Ootonen KING-HARMAN: That is 
not on the Question. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
KILKELLY, R.M. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Captain Walsh, R.M., 
has been appointed over the head of 
Mr. Kilkelly, R.M.; whether Mr. 
Kilkelly is the magistrate who refused 
to agree with Mr. Gocil Roche, R.M., in 
the severe sentences he proposed to in- 
flict on certain prisoners charged in 
connection with the Bodyke evictions ; 
would he state to the House on what 
ground was Mr. Kilkelly passed over 


Mr, Ratkes 
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Department. 
for promotion; and, whether the 
seniority list of Resident i 
has not appeared in the ‘‘ Constabulary 
List ” for 40 years till this year ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Captain Walsh was promoted to 
be a second class Resident Magistrate 
in January last. As regards seniority, 
his claims were practically identical with 
those of Mr. Kilkelly. ith reference 
to the general question, and having no 
regard to the merits of this case, I may 
say that successive Governments have 
laid down the rule—and it has been 
recognized by almost every Department 
of the Public Service—that seniority is 
only to be taken into account where 
other claims are equal, and, failing such 
equality, preference is to be given to 
merit and capacity. Mr. Kilkelly is the 
magistrate who refused to concur in the 
sentences referred to. As to the 
seniority list, it was merely a temporary 
list, and one purely for Departmental 
purposes; and as it is not now re- 
quired for these purposes it has been 
discontinued. 


FORESTRY—THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What course Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Forestry, which sat 
last year? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet 
come to any decision in regard to the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee, and the question is one that will 
have to be dealt with by the Agricul- 
tural Department. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
LEGISLATION. 


Srrk EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is able to state 
when the promised Bill will be intro- 
duced for the creation of an independent 
Agricultural Department ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Bill is in a forward state, and I hope it 
will be possible to introduce it shortly 
after Easter. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL— OFFICE OF HIGH 
SHERIFF. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, taking into con- 
meme yu altered circumstances and 
the great changes pro under the 
Laval Gorseniiens ( eitend and Wales) 
Bill, Her Majesty’s Government will in- 
troduce a Bill this Session to discontinue 
the office of High Sheriff in its present 
form? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): A Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords has been 
oa to inquire into the duties and 
obligations of High Sheriffs; and the 
Government will await the Report of 
that Committee before they proceed with 
any legislation upon the question. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND INDUSTRIES 
(IRELAND) (SPECIAL GRANT). 

Cotonzst NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, How 
much of the £50,000 allotted last year 
to Ireland, as an equivalent for the 
contributions to local funds given in 
Great Britain, has been spent, or it is 
estimated will be spent, before the close 
of the financial year; how much of this 
has been spent on preliminary surveys, 
and how much in actual work or in sub- 
eidies to the owners of sires; and, ifthe 
unexpended balance will be credited to 
Ireland, and spent on local works in the 
ensuing year, or, as in England, handed 
over to Local Authorities to diminish the 
county cess ? 

Taz OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (who replied) said: 
Of the £50,000 voted last year for public 
works and industries in Ireland £13,500, 
being in the nature of grants in aid of 
various fishing, technical, and agricul- 
tural schools, and to the Royal Dublin 
Society for the improvement of the breed 
of horses, has been paid over to the 
Institutions entitled to receive them. 
Owing to the date at which the Vote 
was taken it has been found impossible 
to spend the £6,500 provided for piers | 
and roads in Galway and Mayo, and it 
is proposed to revoke the sum this year, 
as it must now be surrendered to the 





Exchequer. Of the £30,000 provided 


for surveys and works on the Shannon, 
Barrow, and Bann, it is anticipated that 
about £17,000 will have been spent 
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by the 3lst instant—namely, £10,500 
(about) for works, and the remainder on 
salaries, surveys, and the tion of 
Bills. The unexpended balance of 
£13,000 must be surrendered to the 
Exchequer ; but it is pro not only 
to take a re-Vote for this amount, but 
also to ask for a further sum of £6,500 
for additional works. The total amount 
included in next year’s Estimates for 
this service represents all that can be 
usefully spent on the three rivers in the 
year without further legislation. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE EDUCATION CODE, 1888. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering that the Scoteh Education 
Code for 1888 was only laid on tho 
Table of the House on the 6th of March, 
that it was distributed to Members on 
the 20th of March, and was, therefore, 
not received by any of the important 
School Boards in Scotland until the 21st 
of March, he would, in view of the fact 
that the only day after the Easter 
holidays when the subject of the Code 
could be discussed would be the first 
day after the House met, postpone the 
date of its coming into force from the 
6th to the 13th of April ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he had received very short Notice 
of the Question, and had not an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the De- 
partment; but he would endeavour to 
give effect to the wish expressed in the 
Question ; and he had very little doubt, 
unless there was some overwhelming 
Departmental difficulty, that the Code 
would not come into operation till the 
13th of April. He would do all he could 
in the matter. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, there was not 
only the question of the Code coming into 
operation, but there was also the question 
of raising a discussion in the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH pointed out that 
if the Code did not come into operation 
till the 13th there would be the greater 
interval during which to find an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the President of the 1 
Government Board, Whether the Bill 
would bedistributed to-morrow morning? 
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(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) replied | posed 


in the affirmative. He had thought it 
would be conyenient for those hon. 
Gentlemen who intended leaving town 
before the Bill could be distributed in 
ordinary course that they should be able 
to get copies before the usual time of 
distribution. He had made arrange- 
ments for a limited number of Bills to 
be in the Vote Office before the Sitting 
closed this evening. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mrz. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
wished to ask a Question of the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to the course of 
Business after the Recess. It had been 
stated that on the Thursday Civil Ser- 
vice Votes and ordinary Motions in 
Supply would be taken; but he should 
like to be informed concerning the Busi- 
ness that would be taken on Kfonday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman was 

uite accurate as to his forecast as to 
Thursday, and the Government hoped 
to be able to make progress in Supply 
on that day and Friday. He would, 
however, state positively to-morrow whe- 
ther any Business but Supply would be 
taken on Monday. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked whether the Vote for the Admi- 
ralty Buildings would be taken on 
Thursday after the House re-assembled? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment proposed to defer that particular 
Vote. It would not be taken without 
sufficient Notice. 


In reply to Mr. Onannina (North- 
ampton, E.), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would 
not be possible to take the Railway and 
Canal ‘Traffic Bill until after the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill 
had been read a second time. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked what Business 
would be taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We hope to 
move one or two unimportant Bills a 
stage; but the particular Business will 
be the Adjournment. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) (LAND COM- 
MISSION) BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 





Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he pro- 
to take the Land Law (Ireland) 
(Land Commission) Bill on the Friday 
night after the Recess; and if he in- 
tended to make any statement concern- 


ing it? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr.A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he did propose to do so, and 
also to make an explanatory statement ; 
and if the House would allow him, he 
saw no reason why it should not be 
made after 12 o’clock. 


POST OFFICE—THE POSTAL UNION— 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES. 
Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 

shire, Lichfield) asked the Postmaster 

General, If there was any probability of 

the South African Colonies coming into 

the Postal Union ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixges) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply, said, he was afraid he could not 
hold out any hopes in that direction. 
The South African Colonies had been 
occasionally sounded on the subject ; but 
at present they did not see their way to 
joining. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~~——— 


WAYS AND MEANS — FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee) 


Taz CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Courtney, in 
rising to make the usual Financial State- 
ment of the year, I feel that I have need 
of the special indulgence of the House, 
| because, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I stand in a somewhat exceptiunal posi- 
tion this year through the introduction 
of the Local Government Bill. Gene- 
rally it falls to the lot of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer simply to have to 
consider the daims of the taxpayers 
where there is an opportunity for 
remission of taxation; but upon this 
oceasion the claims of the ratepayers 
have also to be considered; and 
I find that I have—if I may use the 
phrase—a double set of clients— 
namely, the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers. I do not believe there is any 











antagonism of interest between the two, 




















Most of the taxpayers are ratepayers, 
and most of the ratepayers are tax- 
payers, so I hope that there will be no 
jealousy with regard to the relief which 
may be extended to either the one or 
the other of those two classes who con- 
tribute equally to public purposes, al- 
though the one class contribute to the 
Imperial and the other to the local 

urse. The ground over which I shall 

ave to travel is wider, therefore, than 
it usually is; and I trust that on that 
account the Committee will permit me 
to pass, perhaps with more rapidity 
than in an ordinary year, over some of 
the details which it is customary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to submit 
on these occasions. 

I commence, as usual, with making 
a statement in regard to the Expen- 
diture of the past year, or rather 
the present year. And here I must cer- 
tainly say that we are placed at some 
disadvantage, because the Financial 
Statement has to be made a week be- 
fore the conclusion of the financial 
year. I shall give the best estimate I 
can with regard both to the Revenue 
and the Expenditure of the year, and 
the Civil servants who deal with these 
matters are so experienced that I doubt 
whether there will be much difference 
between the figures which I shall lay 
before the Committee and the final 
figures which will be submitted to Par- 
liament. But it must be remembered 
that the figures, which I now give, are, 
as regards the last week of the financial 
year, an estimate only. 

I take first the Exchequer issues for 
Expenditure, and hon. Members will be 
able to compare them with the Estimates, 
if they will look to page 2 of the Papers 
issued on this occasion. The total Ex- 
chequer issues will be £27,972,000 under 
the head of Consolidated Fund Charges, 
or an excess of about £44,000 over the 
Estimate. This excess is due to an 
issue somewhat beyond what we put 
down for the year for the Localization 
of the Forces 'und. It is not an extra 
expenditure, but rather an anticipation 
of what, in the ordinary course, would 
have been spent in 1888-9, and it isa 
not unsatisfactory item, because it brings 
our outlay for this purpose practically 
to an end. 

I will now go through the various 
items of Supply. The Army expendi- 
ture will be £18,167,000, as compared 
with the total Estimate of £18,394,000, 
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showing a saving of £227,000. The 
Navy issues will be £12,326,000, show- 
ing a saving of £151,000. The Civil 
Service Miscellaneous issues will be 
£18,210,000, showing a saving of 
£52,000 as compared with the Budget 
Estimate, and of £241,090 as compared 
with the total estimated Expenditure, 
including the Supplementary Estimates. 
The expenditure of the Post Office will 
be £5,403,000, showing a saving of 
£18,000. The expenditure of the Tele- 
graph Service will be £1,240,000, show- 
ing a saving of £10,000. The Packet 
Service issues will be £698,000, showing 
a saving of £1,000. For the Customs 
and Inland Revenue the amount will 
be £2,708,000, showing a saving of 
£8,000. For the total Supply Services 
the amount is £59,452,000, showing a 
saving of £467,000 as compared with 
the Budget Estimate, and of £656,000 
as compared with the total estimated 
Expenditure. The total Expenditure is 
£87,424,000, showing a saving, as com- 
pared with the Budget Estimate, of 
£423,000. 

I trust that these figures will not be 
unsatisfactory to the Committee. I 
have several remarks to make with re- 
gard tothem. Ido not propose to go 
into detail with respect to the savings 
which we have secured. I may state, 
with regard to the Consolidated Fund 
Services, that there has been a saving 
of about £100,000 in the interest of 
the Unfunded Debt, which saving, of 
course, has gone to diminish the 
Funded Debt, being employed as to 
much more money to pay off that Debt. 
This has been partly due to the low 
rate of interest on Treasury and Exche- 
quer Bills, the average of which has 
been £2 5s.11d.; but there has also been 
a saving of £15,000 to which I should 
like to allude. It is a saving which I 
have secured by watching more closely 
the balances at the Bank of England 
than has hitherto been done. I have 
not thought it necessary always to re- 
new Treasury Bills on the day when 
they expired ; but I have looked at the 
needs of the Treasury for the next week 
or month, and in that way I have kept 
down the balance at the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the result has been that I 
have been able to save £15,000, an 
amount which again goes to the credit 
of the Sinking Fund. In tbe next place, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
there have been no Supplemental Esti- 








on 


mates this year for the Army and Navy; 
and in no year since 1870 have there not 
been ny A og Estimates or Votes of 
Credit for the Navy or the Army, or 
generally for both. I trust that in view 
of the constant charges, which arelevelled 
at the great spending Departments, of 
extravagance, and sometimes of malad- 
ministration, I may point to the fact that 
my two right hon. Friends at the head 
of those two Departments have this 
year, for the first time for many years, 
been able to keep down the expenditure 
to that which Parliament intended 
should be spent, and to exercise such a 
control that there have been none of 
those Supplementary Estimates which 
destroy the confideace of Parliament in 
the preparation of Estimates, and which 
also destroy the chances of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer submitting a 
successful Budget. Again, I have to 
say there have been no Supplemental 
Estimates for the Revenue Departments. 
This has not happened for the last 20 
years. And, again, the Supplemental 
Estimates for the Civil Services have 
been lower than inany other year for 20 
years, xceptlast year. They have been 
only £208,000; last year they were 
£165,000. Of course, I do not include 
in Supplemental Estimates the grant in 
aid of roads. I am speaking of Supple- 
mental Estimates in the ordinary sense, 
which are in excess of the sums voted 
by Parliament. To sum up, we have 
spent £423,000 less than the original 
Estimates, and £612,000 less than our 
original and Supplementary Estimates 
taken together. 

I now pass to the consideration of the 
Revenue, and again I am able to sub- 
mit a fairly satisfactory account to the 
Committee. I presume that the Com- 
mittee will wish to have each separate 
head of Revenue. The revenue from 
Customs—and here again I may remind 
the Committee that the revenue for one 
week is only an estimate—the revenue 
from Customs is £19,630,000, or 
£30,000 more than the Estimate; but it 
is considerably less than the receipts of 
last year, owing to the reduction of 
the Tobacco Duty. The receipts from 
Excise are £25,597,000, or an excess 
of £305,000 over the Estimate. The 
Stamps amount to £12,940,000, show- 
ing an increase, on which I shall pre- 
sently dilate, of £1,182,000. The Land 
Tax amounts to £1,050,000, showing a 


deficiency of £15,000. The House Duty . 
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amounts to £1,890,000, showing a de- 
ficiency of £30,000; and the e 
Tax is £14,340,000, or exactly the sum 
which it was estimated to produce. That 
amount may be varied slightly in the 
coming week; but if there is any 
change it will be that it will realize 
somewhat more than the Estimate. The 
total produce of taxesisthus £75,447,000, 
showing an excess over our Estimates 
of £1,472,000. Post Office receipts are 
£8,650,000, showing an increase of 
£50,000; Telegraph Service, £1,950,000, 
which is the exact estimate; Crown 
Lands are £390,000, or an excess of 
£20,000; Interest on advances for local 
works and purchase money of Suez 
Canal is £242,000, an excess of £2,000; 
Miscellaneous revenue is £2,910,000, 
showing a decrease, as compared with the 
Estimate, of £90,000. The total Non-Tax 
Revenue is £14,142,000, and is £18,000 
less than the Estimate. The total Re- 
venue is £39,589,000, being £1,454,000 
more than the estimated Budget ro- 
ceipts. 

The Committee will wish to have some 
little information with regard to some of 
the items of increase. The total Esti- 
mate of Customs was £19,690,000, and 
the receipts I put down at £19,630,000. 
This is a remarkably close estimate, 
looking at the enormous sum involved. 
And, pointing to that, I must allude 
to the great loss which the State has 
sustained in the death of Mr. Seldon, 
who was a most accomplished statis- 
tician, an authority on Oustoms, and 
most conversant with these matters, 
and who has guided, and well guided, 
many Chancellors of the Exchequer ir 
succession. I am glad to recognize, and 
I think -it right that Parliament and the 
country should recognize, the services of 
our Civil servants in the great Depart- 
ments who are performing their work in 
comparative obscurity. It is a subject 
on which I always feel strongly, and it 
is for that reason that I call attention to 
the matter, and wish to pay a tribute to 
the memory of one who served us well. 
It is right that the little-noticed work of 
the Civil Service should not be forgotten 
or undervalued. Four men of equal 
ability leave the University at one time. 
One man becomes a Bishop, another a 
Judge, another a Member of Parliament, 
and perhaps a Minister, and the fourth 
becomes, in the capacity of a permanent 
Civil servant, the mainstay, perhaps the 
head, ofa Department of the State. He 























enjoys less fame and less remuneration 
than any of the others. That is all the 
more reason why, where there is merit 
and ability on the part of a Civil ser- 
vant similar to that which is displayed 
in other careers in life, that merit and 
ability should be gratefully recognized 
by his countrymen. 

Now, I will say a very few words 
with re to the smaller differences 
in the Customs revenue. Ooffee and 
its two satellites, chicory and cocoa, 
never show any remarkable eccentrici- 
ties. They seldom increase the Revenue 
beyond the Estimate. They are dull 
items, and there is no elasticity in them 
whatever. Tea is fairly, though not 
remarkably, progressive. In 1886-7 the 
receipts from tea were £4,515,000, and 
in 1887-8 they were £4,618,000, or an 
increase of £103,000. This is some- 
what more than in proportion to the 
increase in the population; but I can- 
not say that it is a revenue which 
shows much elasticity. With regard 
to tobacco, where a reduction in the 
duty took place last year, the estimated 
reduction of receipts was £515,000 ; 
but it has actually been £595,000, 
an excess over our estimated loss of 
£80,000. That loss has not been due 
so much to any miscalculation of the 
Customs or Inland Revenue, as to the 
fact that very considerable delay took 
place in the voting of the Budget last 
year; and, consequently, the Watering 
Clauses, which prevent an excess of 
water being put into tobacco, did not 
come into operation till a later period 
of the year than we reckoned for. 
When they did come into operation, 
they considerably increased the con- 
sumption of tobacco—that is to say, the 
individual smoker smoked more tobacco 
and less water in every pipe he con- 
sumed. Since the Ist of August there 
is a gratifying increase in the amount 
of unmanufactured tobacco cleared of 
26,900,000 lbs. weight as against 
25,900,000 lbs. in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, being an 
increase of 1,000,000 lbs. Our calcu- 
lations, therefore, are beginning to be 
justified. The House will remember 
that I defended the reduction of the 
Tobacco Duty on the ground that extra 
duty had checked consumption. Just 
before the duty was raised in 1877 
the consumption was 1°49 lbs. per head 
per annum. In 1882 it had fallen to 
1-42 lbs. per head, and it continued at 
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about that point till last year. But in 
the last five months of last year, when 
the Watering Clauses and the reduction 
of duty came together into operation, 
the consumption went back to where it 
stood before the duty was raised, and it 
stands now at 1°49. lbs. per head per 


annum. 

The last heads of Customs and Re- 
venue to which I need refer are spirits 
and wine. I must take these in con- 
nection with home-made spirits and 
beer, and treat them under the eral 
head of drink revenue. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) called special atten- 
tion to the falling-off in the revenue 
under this head some time ago. In 
1876-7 the revenue was £30,909,000; 
in the year 1887-8, which we have just 
concluded, it was £27,013,000, showing 
a fall of no less than £3,866,000. I 
do not know whether it will be satis- 
factory to the Committee—it depends 
whether they look at the question as 
moralists or as financiers—to know that 
that decline in the revenue from drink 
has been arrested during the last year. 
For the first time for many years, there 
has not been a decline in the revenue 
from drink—{‘‘ The Jubilee!”"] There 
has been an increase—a very consider- 
able increase—in the amount derived 
from beer; and I am credibly informed, 
and I think that an hon. Member behind 
me has anticipated the explanation, that 
the great loyal demonstration of last 
year, and the festivities connected with 
it, did lead to an increased consumption 
of beer. In the summer months of last 
year the revenue from beer showed a 
very great elasticity, and it amounted 
for the whole year to £8,710,000, the 
largest sum ever realized under this 
head. Throughout the year foreign 
spirits were stationary. In home spirits 
the consumption increased, as compared 
with the Estimate, by £170,000. Wine 
only fell off £28,000, whereas we had 
calculated upon a loss of £100,000. 
On the whole, there is an increase of 
£300,000 over the Estimate on account 
of the revenue from drink. 

This is, perhaps, a proper point in 
my Statement to remind the Committeo 
that consumable articles generally no 
longer yield to the Revenue what they 
did. In 1876-7 taxes on consumable 
articles yielded £1 6s. Id. per head; 
whereas in 1887-8 they yielded only 
£1 2s. 3d. per head. Thus that por- 
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tion of the Revenue to which the 
great consuming classes chiefly con- | 
tribute is a halting and an inelas- 
tie Revenue. But in contrast to the: 
consumable articles stands the next 
great item of Revenue—namely, Stamps. 
I call the special attention of the Com- 
mittee to this subject. Stamps have | 
produced in the present year under their | 
two great heads of Death Duties and 
general stamps — £8, 160,000 from Death 
Duties, and £4,780,000 under the head 
of general stamps; being a total of 
£12,940,000, or £1,160,000 more than 
last year. Now, this large item of 
Revenue is contributed mainly by the 
well-to-do classes; and I must say that 
the whole of the area which is covered 
by the Stamp Duties constitutes a very 
nar g field for the fiscal reaper. We 

ave had a very good crop from it this 
last year; and I am not sure that the 
crop has reached its maximum, and that 
further revenue may not be derived from 
that source. 

I cannot pass away from this subject 
without saying one word about the yield 
of the Probate Duty, which has shown 
such extraordinary results this year. I 
may mention that it began to produce 
those extraordinary results just at the 
date when, in a premature speech, I de- 
clared that the Death Duties yielded a 
most steady and average revenue. Since 
then the Probate Duty has heaped coals 
of fire on my head by pouring un- 
wontedly large sums into the Exche- 
quer. There have fallen in two of 
the largest estates that have ever had 
to submit to the tax, both of them 
amounting to upwards of £3,000,000; 
and £3,000,000 means a cheque for 
£90,000. But that will not exhaust the 
revenue from these estates, because there 
are Legacy Duties to follow, and which 
will be paid in the ensuing year. There 
was also a third estate of £1,800,000. 
While there have been these three wind- 
falls—and I wish the Committee to con- 
sider them as windfalls—while we have 
had these three windfalls in the present 
year, there have been only three estates 
of £3,000,000 before during the last 20 

ears. Thon, again, we have had a 
arger number of estates than usual 
which pay Legacy Duty at the rate of 
10 per cent. To sum up, the Probate 
and Legacy Duties give £7,300,000 ; the 
Succession Duty gives only £820,000, 
and of that £150,000 is contributed by 
settled personalty. This shows how A 
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small a is played by Succession 
Duty an the feat of the country. 
Taking Stamps as a whole, while, of 
course, it cannot be inferred that this 
great increase in the revenue is ne- 
cessarily a proof of growing — 
perity, as it includes that which i 
raised from the Death Duties, yet 
there has been also a great increase 
in the revenue from business stamps, 
—— speaking. There is an increase 
of £440,000 in general stamps, and that, 
I think, may be fairly taken as a con- 
firmation of the revival of the trade of 
which the first symptoms have begun to 
appear. There has been a distinct in- 
crease in business, which is revealed to 
us in part by the increase in this portion 
of the Stamp Duties. 

Of the Income Tax I cannot speak 
with any degree of satisfaction. The 
yield of the tax per penny was 
£2,000,000 in 1884-5; £1,980,000 in 
the year following; £1,960,000 in 
1886-7; and it is £1,955,000 in 1887-8. 
Thus, since 1684-5, there has been a 
small decrease from year to year in the 
yield of the penny, instead of an increase, 
as might have been hoped. Hon. Mem- 
bers will remember that the Income Tax 
is affected not only by the business of 
the year, but by that of pr ang years, 
because the average of three years is 
taken in calculating business profits, and 
we have been passing through a cycle of 
unsatisfactory years. With reviving trade 
we may look for some little improve- 
ment; but when I come to estimate the 
Revenue for next year it will be im- 
possible to hope for any large increase 
of revenue from this source. 

I will now sum up the results for the 
present year. The actual Revenue 
is £89,589,000; the Estimate was 
£88,135,000; so that the excess over 
the Estimate is £1,454,000. The saving 
on Expenditure was £422,000; the sur- 
plus for which I estimated was £289,000 ; 
and I am, therefore, able to lay before 
the Committee a realized surplus for the 
year 1887-8 of £2,165,000, the largest 
since 1873-4. 

May I pause for a moment to exa- 
mine the effect of these satisfactory 
results upon our balances? I began 
the year with a balance of £5,950,000, 
and I leave off with a balance of 
£7,438,000—-an increase of £1,488,000. 
It is always netessary, at this time of 
the year, to have a large balance in 


hand, looking to the dividends payable 




















in April; and I have a special reason, 
nik the Committee can readily under- 
stand, for desiring to have a very hand- 
some balance on March the 31st this 
year, in order that I may be comfortably 
prepared to hand over their sovereigns 
to any holders of the New Threes 
who may prefer to ask for £100 in 
money rather than to take new Stock, 
which now stands at £1003. It is well 
to have a strong balance to be able to 
meet such demands as may be made 
up? us. 

I will now show the effect of the 
year’s finance upon the Debt; but before 
doing so I must pause for a moment here 
to revert to a somewhat technical and 
dry subject—namely, the Local Loans 
Debt and the Local Loans Fund which 
I established last year. According to 
the system which I then ventured to 
inaugurate, a special account was to be 
kept of what may be called the Re- 
productive Debt of the country. It is 
120ney lent out to Local Authorities, 
against which the country receives as 
income the interest which is paid by the 
Local Authorities. There will now be 
presented to Parliament, for the first 
time, a clear account showing how much 
is loaned, what is outstanding. what each 
loan costs us, what we shall receive in 
return, and what additional sums we 
have lent in the course of the year. 
There will be a capital account and a 
revenue account. The capital account 
will show that the National Debt Com- 
missioners have lent during this year 
£3,206,000, and that they have received 
in repayment £1,906,000, so that there 
is a balance of £1,300,000 of new ad- 
vances. According to the system which 
we inaugurated, there will be issued 
new Local Loan Stock against this sum. 
Hon. Members will see that they will 
now be able to watch from year to 
year how much we lend to Local Au- 
thorities and how much we receive 
from them. We have not yet been able 
to make up our final statement, because 
we have felt it our duty to see what 
bad debts have been incurred in the 
course of the present year. This is a 
contingency we ought always to re- 
member, and which ought always to 
be brought home to Parliament. I 
cannot help thinking that we have in 
the past too much encouraged the 
idea that if there is a margin between 
the rate of interest at which we lend and 
the rate of interest we receive, the trans- 
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actions are necessarily profitable. Inow 
come to the Revenue account. Wehave 
received as interest on loans £1,258,000 ; 
we have paid as interest on Local Loans 
Stock and on Short Loans £1,033,000; 
and that shows a surplus of £225,0v0, 
which is to be charged with that restita- 
tion annuity of £130,000 which was 
established by the Local Loans Bill— 
an annuity which is to restore the arrears 
which were lost before these transactions 
began. In former yeare, the Committee 
will remember, £4,000,000 had been 
lost by bad debts, and before we can say 
that this banking business, as we may 
call it, is remunerative, we must restore, 
even if it be by degrees, the £4,000,000 
we have lost. The figures leave a sur- 
plus of £95,000, but from that the ex- 
pense of the lending departments ought 
to be deducted; and that leaves a 
balance of about £50,000, for what may 
be practically regarded as a Sinkiig 
Fund, against which we have to set off 
some bad debts incurred in the year. I 
am not aware of any large amounts, but 
there are one or two small amounts, and 
a Vote will have to be taken to wi 
them out. In that way it will be brought 
home to the House where the money is 
lost, how it is lost, and through what 
means it is lost. 

At present it will be more interesting 
to show what we have been doing with the 
National Debt. Including the increase 
in our baiances of £1,488,000, which is 
equivalent to a reduction of Debt, we 
havediminished our liabilities during the 
year by no less a sum than £7,601,000. 
But it is more to the point, perhaps, in 
judging of a particular year, to know 
how much money belonging to the year 
1887-8, the current year, has been, or 
will be, appropriated to the reduction of 
the Debt. Hon. Members will remem- 
ber the complaints that were made 
against me last year, when I introduced 
my Budget, that I had been content with 
a smaller sum than I ought to have 
taken for reducing the National Debt, 
and it was said that the result in paying 
off the Debt would consequentl un- 
satisfactory. At all events, either 
have paid off or shall pay off, with 
moneys actually belonging to this year, 
£7,293,000—the largest sum that has 
ever been paid off out of the moneys of 
a single year since 1872-3. 

What, then, are the main features of 
the past year? For the first time since 
1870, there have been no Supplementary 
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Estimates or Votes of Oredit either for 
Army or Navy. For the first time since 
1869 there have been no Supplementary 
Estimates for the Revenue Depart- 
ments. There have been smaller Sup- 
plementary Estimates for Civil Services 
than for 20 years past, excepting last 
ear. We have a larger surplus, a 
arger balance at the end of the year, 
and we have paid off more Debt than in 
any year since 1872-3. I trust the Com- 
mittee will consider that this is not an 
unsatisfactory balance sheet to submit 
to the country. I know how small a 
portion of the savings effected is due to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
The greater portion of the credit must 
be given to the Departments that have 
so well used the money entrusted to 
them by Parliament. I am also thank- 
ful—and as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I say this—not as a Member of the 
Cabinet—I am especially grateful to 
the Foreign Minister that we have been 
able to keep out of those petty wars 
which break in so unexpectedly some- 
times upon the assets of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and which upset his 
best calculations and destroy his most 
sanguine hopes. 

I now pass to the coming year, and I 
have to deal, in the first place, with the 
Estimates of Expenditure. These are 
mostly known to the Committee; but 


perhaps it may be for the convenience | 


of hon. Members that I should read 
them out in order to bring them within 
one focus. 

Upon the Consolidated Fund Charges 
we estimate the expenditure at 
£27,861,000. The Army, £16,700,000; 
Ordnance Factories, £30,000; the 
Navy, £13,083,000; Civil Services, 
£18,145,000; Customs and Inland 
Revenue, £2,746,000; Post Office, 
£5,667,000 ; Telegraph Service, 
£2,037,000 ; Packet Service, £641,000 
—total, £59,049,000. The total Ex- 
penditure, therefore, is estimated — 
if you add these figures together—at 
£86,910,000, or a diminution of 
£514,000 as compared with the actual 
Expenditure of the present year. I do 
not think I need comment on any of the 
increases or decreases in the Services, 
as those will be discussed in connection 
with the various Estimates when they 
are proposed to the House, and I have 
so much work before me that I do not 
think it is worth while to venture into the 


subject. I will only point out that wags! 


Mr. Goschen 
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increase in the Revenue Departments, 
£38,000, is due entirely to the fact that 
the triennial valuation that has to be 
made increases the cost of the Inland 
Revenue Department. For Post Office 
and Telegraphs there is an increase of 
£361,000, which is largely due to sites 
for new buildings necessitated by the 
extension of the Parcel Post system. I 
regret to say that in our Estimates of 
Revenue we have not been able to in- 
crease the Post Office revenue by the 
same amount as the expenditure. That 
is not satisfactory to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I commend it to the 
attention of those hon. Members who 
think that the Post Office is a Depart- 
ment which is always giving a growing 
surplus, and on which constant new 
demands, therefore, may safely be made. 

Now, Mr. Courtney, having dealt with 
the Expenditure, and before I pass to 
the Revenue of the coming year, I wish 
to refer to two other matters which 
more or less touch Expenditure. The 
one is the Imperial Defence Bill—the 
proposals made by my right hon. Friends 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Secretary of State for War in connec- 
tion with the defences of the Kingdom 
and the Colonies. They have already 
stated the main outlines of their scheme, 
end they have informed the House that 
the mocey required for it would be 
raised, as the money for the localization 
of the Forces was raised, by temporary 
loans. They did not, however, state any 
details. In the case of the Navy, the 
money will be borrowed and repaid by 
an annuity running for 10 years, charged 
against the Navy ‘stimates every year. 
There will be no material charge until 
the year 1889. The Committee may re- 
member that the ships are to be at the 
absolute disposal of the Admiralty at 
the end of the 10 years. By the end of 
the 10 years this annuity will cease, and 
the whole amount will be paid off. There 
will thus be an annuity on the Navy 
Estimates for 10 years; but against that 


| there will be received £35,000 from the 


Colonies in respect of the ships, and the 
sum of £91,000 annually to equip and 
maintain these ships. ‘Thus there will 
be a set-off to the Navy Estimates in 
respect of these ships. The clause will 
be as follows :— 


“The Treasury shall from time to time issue 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or the 
growing produce thereof, such sums, not ex- 
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«The sums so issued shall be treated as ap 
advance, and shall be repaid to the Consolidated 
Fund out of the moneys annually provided by 
Parliament for naval services by an annuity of 
such amount as will repay the same, with in- 
terest at three pcr cent per annum, within 
twelve years from the end of the financial year 
in which the first of the said sums was issued. 

‘* All sums received from the Governments of 
the Australasian Colonies in pursuance of the 
Australasian Agreement in respect of the 
annual sum either of thirty-five thousand 
pounds or of ninety- one thousand pounds men- 
tioned in article seven of the agreement, shall 
be applied, under the directions of the Treasury, 
as an appropriation in aid of naval expendi- 
ture.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that no permanent 
addition, but only a slight temporary 
addition, will be made to our expendi- 
ture by these proposals, and that even 
this slight addition will have something 
to counterbalance it. I may here say 
that it is extremely important to every- 
body to embody this arrangement in an 
Act, because the Colonial Parliaments 
have passed Acts to carry out their part 
of the arrangement; and it seems right 
that the Imperial Parliament should not 
leave this money to be voted year by 
year, but that once for all the expendi- 
ture should be sanctioned for carrying 
out our part of the bargain, which we 
believe is satisfactory from a pecuniary 
point of view, and also very decidedly 
from the Imperial point of view, as 
establishing the principle that the Colo- 
nies should assist very materially in the 
general naval defence of the pire. 
In the case of the Army requirements, 
the interest on the money borrowed will 
be provided for in the Army Estimates ; 
but means have to be provided for pay- 
ing off the capital. Now, I lay down 
this doctrine, which will be, I am sure, 
endorsed by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and by the House gene- 
rally, that this money should be borrowed 
for a term which is shorter than the 
probable duration of the works which 
are to be executed by means of this ex- 
penditure. It ought to be borrowed and 
paid off within a reasonably short time. 
Now, I will submit to the House how I 


. propose to do it. There is one national 


asset which has never yet been brought 
into account at its real value, and I do 
not believe there are 20 Gentlemen in 
this House, apart from those who had 





something to do with tho transaction at 
the time, who are aware of the real 
value of that asset. I am referring to 
the asset which we posses; in tho 
176,000 shares we hold in the SuezCanal. 
Now, the position as to those shares, at 
present, is as follows: — £4,000,000 
was raised to pay for these shares; 
but, inasmuch as we were to draw 
no dividends in respect of them till 
1894, we receive an annual payment up 
to 1894 from Egypt of £200,000, or 5 
per cent, on the £4,000,000, 35 per cent 
of which goes to pay the interest, while 
1} is treated as a Sinking Fund. The 
£4,000,000 has by this time been re- 
duced to £3,200,000. The shares, on 
the other hand, which are £20 shares, 
and which, when they were bought, were 
worth about £27, yielding a dividend of 
5 per cent on their par value, are now 
worth £84 each, and yield about 15 per 
cent on their par value. We shall 
come into a revenue of £570,000 per 
annum on these shares from 1894, un- 
less there should be any fall in tho 
revenue of the Oanal, a contingency 
which we do not anticipate. At all 
events, we anticipate that instead of re- 
ceiving £200,000 a-year, as at present, 
we shall, after 1894, be in receipt of a 
revenue of £570,000 a-year. I do not 
think I stated just now that the actuarial 
value of the shares at the present 
moment is £10,500,000—a comfortable 
nest-egg, I think I may say, and some 
set-off against the expenditure which 
has been incurred in connection with 
Egypt. Now, let the Committee realize 
how we stand at the present moment. 
We have this debt, £3,200,000, and we 
are receiving towards the liquidation of 
it £200,000 a-year. What I wish to 
submit to the Committee is this—that 
we should destroy and put an end to the 
present artificial system, to this debt on 
which we are paying 3} per cent— 
that we should pay that off, except as 
much as will be paid off before 
1894 by the £200,000 a-year, so that we 
shall have, when 1894 arrives, this 
whole asset of the Suez Canal shares 
clear of all liability whatever, and giving 
us a revenue of £570,000 a-year. 

propose to utilize that revenue for the 
purpose of discharging the new debt of 
£2,300,000 which is required for the for- 
tification of the portsand coaling stations. 
Its amount will be £2,300,000, and it 
will be seen that in four years or four 
and a-half years after 1894 the Exche- 
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quer Bills or Bonds raised to provide that 
sum will be paid off out of this revenue, 
which is at present totally unpledged, 
and we shall be able to raise this loan, 
and wipe it out entirely, without placing 
any burden whatever upon the taxpayers, 
We shall simply mako use of the divi- 
dends of the Suez Canal shares for four 
and a-half years after we begin to re- 
ceive them to pay off a loan incurred 
for the defence of the Empire. I trust 
these proposals will, when examined— 
and, of course, they must be carefully 
examined—commend themselves to the 
Committee ; but I think, at all events, I 
carry out in these proposals my promise 
that the joan should be paid off very 
quickly and on very short terms, for the 
first moneys issued would begin to be 
paid off in 1894-5, six years hence, 
and all would be paid off within 10 
years, and possibly within even a shorter 
time. 

There is another expense which hon. 
Members may think might encumber 
the Revenue of the coming year— 
namely, the expense connected with the 
Conversion Scheme which I have eub- 
mitted to the House. Now, I distin- 
guish for a moment between the ex- 
penses proper—I mean the agency com- 
mission, bank charges, and matters of 


that kind—and the 5s. bonus which is to | [ 


be given to holders of Consols and Re- 
duced who accept our terms. I propose 
to charge these first-mentioned expenses 
against the first economies on interest 
which we shall receive, and which will 
begin on the Ist of April in the year 
after this. With regard to the bonus, 
had the bonus been larger, it would, of 
course, have been treated as an addition 
to the capital of the Funded Debt; but 
being so small in amount, at the outside 
£980,000, it will be paid in cash, and 
therefore any addition to the Funded 
Debt will be avoided. From whatever 
source, however, the money may be 
taken, and whatever liability the bonus 


may involve, very nearly an equal sum | 
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Local Loan Stock the sum of £150,000. 
Thero is still £18,000,000 of the Stock 
in the hands of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, on which, if you put the 
premium at 4 per cent, which is a very 
moderate estimate as compared with the 
price of Consols, you get £720,000, or, 
in all, £870,000. However that profit 
may be treated, I wish to show that 
by the issue of this Local Loans Stock, 
which stands at a premium, you have 
got an asset of about equal value asa 
set-off against the 5s. bonus which may 
be granted to the holders of Consols 
and Reduced. No addition to our 
liabilities will have been madv. If the 
whole — arising from the issue of 
Local Loans Stock were left in the 
hands of the Saving Banks Trus- 
tees, their pesition would be so strength- 
ened that it might no longer be neces- 
sary to retain the annuity of £83,000 
to make up the deficiency on the 
Savings Banks. Accordingly, we should 
have so much more for the reduction of 
our general expenditure. I will not 
elaborate the point; but I wish to show 
the Committee that, through the ope- 
ration of the issue of Stock at a premium, 
you will have an asset of about equal 
amount to set against the liability in 
respect of the 5s. per cent bonus. 
Mr. Onmprrs: Hear, hear!] If 
my right hon. Friend does not fol- 
low me, I am sure there is no one 
in the House who will be able to do 
so. I am afraid I am wearying the 
patience of the Committee by the 
slow rate at which I am getting on 
with my story; but I trust that I shall 
be able now to travel somewhat faster 
over the ground. 

Now, having shown the total Expen- 
diture to the Committee, I come to the 
interesti: g point of the estimated Re- 
venue of the coming year. I will give 
the totals first, without going into details. 
I estimate the Customs at £19,800,000, 
or £170,000 more than the receipts of 
the current year ; Excise at £25,560,000, 


has already been secured as a set-off by | less by £37,000 than the receipts of the 


a further operation preparator 
connected with the Conversion Scheme— 


that is to say, there is what again I will | 


call a nest-egg which has not been taken 
into account,and which may amount to 
nearly £1,000,000; that is the premium 
or additional value on the Local Loan 
Stock, whether realized or not realized, 
at this moment. There has already 
been netted in respect of the issue of 


Mr. Goschen 





to and | present year; Stamps at £12,740,000, 
| or £200,000 less ; Land Tax, £1,046,000, 


less by £4,000; House Duty, £1,890,000, 
the same as the present year; Income 
Tax, £13,820,000, or £520,000 less, 
owing, of course, to the fact that the 
arrears will be taken at 7d. instead of 
8d. That gives a total produce of taxes 
of £74,856,000, showing a decrease of 
£591,000 as compared with the current 
































year. Tho Post Office revenue I plac 
at £8,800,000, or £150,000 more 
than this year; Telegraph Service, 
£2,000,000, or an increase of £50,000 ; 
Crown Lands, £390,000, the same 
as this year; Interest on the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares, 
£241,000, which is about £1,006 
less than this year; Miscellaneous, 
£3,000,000, an increase of £90,000; 
the total produce of the Non-Tax 
Revenue thus being £14,431,000, or 
an increase of £289,000. The total 
Revenue is, therefore, £89,287,000, ur 
£302,000 less than in the current year. 
I do not think that the Committee will 
be surprised that the total estimated 
Revenue is placed at a lower figure 
than in the actual year, because, though 
there is some improvement in trade, it 
has certainly not yet developed to such 
an extent that a prudent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would wish to swell his 
Estimates on the faith of it. The only 
items of substantial increase in the pro- 
duce of taxes are under the h of 
Customs—namely, in respect of tobacco 
and of tea. I estimate £130,000 more 
for tobacco and £82,000 more for tea. 
I rely on it that the consumption of 
tobacco will be stimulated by the fact 
that the Watering Clauses will come 
into full effect in the ensuing year; 
and in tea I allow for the ordinary 
increase which has been justified by 
previous years. On the other items, 
except spirits, of which I have not yet 
spoken, there is no increase or decrease. 
With respect to the drink revenue, 
though there has been no decrease in 
the year just about to end, I am 
not prepared to say that the downward 
movement has permanenily 
arrested. I estimate £30,000 less for 
home-made spirits, and £30,000 less for 
foreign spirits. Beer I put at the 
same figure as last year. The past 
year was Leap Year, which gave an 
additional day in which to consume 
beer, and it was also, as I have said, 
the Jubilee year. Against that we 
have the ordinary increase of popula- 
tion, and I think it is a safe estimate 
to take beer at the same figure as 
before; but I do not think I should 
be ‘ustified in increasing the estimate. 
With to Stamps, I take off 
£320,000 from the Death Duties, in 
view of the abnormal produce of the 
Probate Duty in the Po year. 
But, on the other hand, I allow for an 
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increase of £120,000 in general stamps, 
which, it seems to me, is a fair and 
moderate increaso to take—less, I 
think, than the normal increase; and 
the general effect is that under the head 
vf stamps generally I allow for a net 
decrease of £200,000. Licences, Land 
Tax, and House Duty are practically 
unchanged. I need not say moro in 
regard to the Income Tax than I have 
already explained to the Committee. 
The diminution will be £520,000 ; but 
that is due to the fact that the arrears 
last year wore taken at 8d., while this 
year they will be taken at 7d. The 
new valuation on Schedule A, which is 
going to take place this year, will some- 
what increase the revenue from Income 
Tax as regards house property; but 
I must set that off against the pro- 
bability that there will be a reduction 
with regard to landed property, and so 
I allow for a total diminution of 
£520,000. 

To sum up the Revenue for tho 
coming year, there is an estimated 
improvement on Oustoms of £170,000, 
against a loss on receipts from other 
taxes of £761,000; therefore the tax 
estimate is worse by £591,000. On the 
other side, there is an expected improve- 
ment in non-tax receipts of £289,000. 
The total receipts in 1887-8 were 
£89,589,000; I estimate for 1888-9, 
£89,287,000, showing a decrease of 
£302,000. On the other hand, if hon. 
Members will carry their minds back, 
there is also a decrease in Expenditure 
of £514,000. Iam now able, therefore, 
to come to my estimated balance for the 
coming year on the existing basis of 
taxation.. I do not think I need read 
the figures over again. The total taxes 
are £74,856,000; the total Non-Tax 
Revenue is £14,431,000, making 
together £89,287,000. The total Ex- 
penditure is £86,910,000, showing a 
surplus on the existing basis of taxation 
of £2,377,000. 

And now, Mr. Courtney, I come to a 
part of my Statement which may be of 
more interest to hon. Members than the 
accounte of last year, or even of the 
coming year on the existing basis of 
taxation, for they will be more inte- 
rested to know what the result of the 
National Balance Sheet will be on the 
future basis of taxation in connection with 
the changes which we propose to intro- 
duce. And here, Mr.Courtney,I am placed 
in a somewhat unpleasant position— 
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namely, that, having a er 
halance of £2,377,000 to dispose of, 
see havoc and devastation wrought upon 
that balance by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie). There are many 
schemes of relief from taxation which [ 
would most gladly have undertaken; 
but the claims of my right hon. Friend’s 
clients, the ratepayers, endorsed as they 
have been by successive Parliaments for 
many years past, it has been impossible 
to ignore; and, consequently, I have 
now for a short time to abandon my 
position as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to place before the Committee some 
information with regard to the Local 
Budget, or rather—I say it to my own 
distress, and I fear to the dictress of 
those who have to listen to me—to two 
Local Budgets, because we have to make 
both a provisional arrangement for the 
coming financial year, and a per- 
manent arrangement which will take 
effect when the Local Authorities have 
come into power after their election on 
the ist of April, 1889. I may have to 
travel over some ground which has 
already been travelled over by my right 
hon. Friend; but, perhaps, it will be 
agreeable to the Committee to hear how 
we shall stand as regards local finances 
in somewhat more detail. 

Now, first as to the permanent plan, 
which is to come into operation on 
the Ist of April, 1889, after the new 
authorities are in power. Under it we 
begin our re-adjustment of Imperial 
and Local Taxation by taking away 
from the localities grants in aid 
amounting to £2,600,000. We shall 
remove this charge entirely from the 
Imperial Budget. I am sure most of 
the Committee and most of my right 
hon. Friends opposite will agreo that it 
is bad finance to have the same expen- 
diture appearing in two accounts. This 
£2,600,000—I am speaking, of course, 
in round numbers—appears in the 
first instance as Imperial expenditure ; 
and, secondly, it appears again in its 
vere place as local expenditure, and 

y adding up both you get a higher 
figure than the real expenditure, because 
of this double entry. We propose in 
future to separate the two entirely. 
As I was saying, we withdraw from 
Local Authorities grants amounting to 
£2,600,000. But, on the other hand, we 
give up to the County Authorities exist- 
inz licences bringing in £3,000,000, and 
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there will be some new licences amount- 
ing, in round numbers, to £800,000; 
or, in all, £3,800,000. The existing 
licences which we propose to give 
up are of two kinds. One ion, 
amounting to £1,400,000, of which pub- 
licans’ licences form the bulk, will be 
collected by the County Authorities, and 
may be increased to a certain limited 
extent at the discretion of those autho- 
rities. The other portion, amounting to 
about £1,600,000, of which the main 
items aro the dog, gun, and game 
licences, and the Carriage Tax, will 
still be collected by the Inland Re- 
venue, and the County Authorities will 
have no power to increase them, be- 
cause they are licences which must con- 
tinue the same over the wholeoftheUnited 
Kingdom. It would not do, for instance, 
to have one licence tax raised in Norfolk, 
and another at a different rate raised in 
Kent, considering how people move to 
and fro in this country. It would not be 
fair or practicable to have these licences 
raised by the counties, and varying in 
different counties. Consequently, these 
taxes, although local in their character, 
will be raised by Imperial agency ; but 
in both cases the counties will receive 
the proceeds of the licence duties. 
But with regard to this point I may 
say there is a clause in the Bill, which 
hon. Members will see to-morrow, which 
will clear up any doubts in regard to 
the manner in which these licences will 
be localized. 

I now come to what may bea more in- 
teresting point, and that is the promise of 
my right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board that a sub- 
stantial sum should be contributed from 
persone! property to the relief of iocal 
taxation. It has been the dream of 
reformers of local taxation to make 
personalty contribute to local expendi- 
ture. I understand that many Chan- 
ceellors of the Exchequer have tried to 
see whether they could carry out a 
system of local Income Tax; but I 
understand that all have broken down. 
I ought, perhaps, to ask a preliminary 
question—but I cannot dwell upon the 
point—to what extent the ratepayers 
are entitled to the relief which is to be 
given them? My right hon. Friend did 
not discuss that subject, and it is so large 
a one that I think the Committee will 
excuse me if Ido not now go into it. 
But I must enter a protest against the 
suggestion which has been put forward 
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in some quarters that this relief of given merely to ono interest and one 
local taxation is simply to be a gift to | class of property. What we believe 
the squirearchy. On the contrary, a|we have done in the proposal we have 
very large portion of this relief will go | submitted to Parliament is to offer relief 
to the poorest ratepayers in some of the | to all ratepayers, bearing in mind that 
poorest towns of the Kingdom. During | Parliament has declared that the time 
the whole of the conflict which has | has come when other property should 
raged round this question it has always | be brought in to assist in bearing the 
been maintained that the towns have a| burden that now rests exclusively on 
ratepayer’s grievance as well asthe coun- | land and houses. 

try. There is also this distinction—andit| Well, then, how is this to be done? 
is one for which I have myself strenu- | How is this contribution from personal 
ously contended—that while a large por- property, of which my right hon. Friend 
tion of rates are hereditary burdens, | spoke, to be effected? I have said that 
subject to which property has been |a local Income Tax seemed to be an 
bought and sold, and which, therefore, | impossible idea. The next idea, and one 
should come distinctly from the pockets | which has been a very favourite one, is 
of the landlord, on the otberhand, there | that you might raise ld., or any other 
has of late years been an enormous in-|sum, by the Imperial Income Tax, 
crease in the rates which was not fore- | and then allocate it for local purposes. 
seen by Parliament, and which, as it | But I will state what I consider to bea 
results not from the legislation of the | fatal objection to that plan. Income Tax 
past, but of the present, is distinctly not | is largely paid in respect of land and 
a hereditary burden. It has beenimposed | houses, the very property upon which 
by recent Parliaments, and imposed on/| those rates chiefly fall which we are 
land and houses alone, to the advantage | anxious to relieve, so that by means 
of personalty, not on any ground of prin- | of an Income Tax you would be simply 
ciple, but simply because Parliament has | taking away with one hand what you 
not been able to devise means of making | were granting with the other. Again, 
the latter kind of property contribute in| there is another objection to the ar- 
any substantial degree, except by the | rangemont by means of Income Tax, 
obnoxious system of grants in aid, to| and that is that it is largely charged 
local taxation. The situation has thus | upon earnings, and that it weighs very 
greatly changed of recent years. Hon. | heavily upon the struggling middleclass, 
Members will remember thet between | upon whom the rates also fall very 
1868 and this year rates have risen from | heavily. I have a strong opinion that 
between £16,000,000 and £17,090,000 | Income Tax falls very severely upon pro- 
to £26,000,000 or more; and I do not | fessional men and upon the lower middle 
believe that any relief which Parlia-| class. They, perhaps, feel the burden of 
ment would be ready to give, and cer- | taxation as severely as any class of the 
tainly no relief we shall propose, would | community; hence the Government are 
be equal to those additional charges|not prepared to propose that relief 
which have been placed during the last | should be provided out of the Income 
25 years upon rateable property. I Tax. What we have rather to look to 
make this protest against the suggestion | is to get at realized personalty—personal 
that our proposal is one for the relief of | property which is yielding income, and 
hereditary burdens which ought to be/| not personal earnings. Now, there is 
borne by the landowner, and hereI must |one tax which falls exclusively on 
make another remark as to that portion ' realized personalty, and that is the Pro- 
of rateable property which consists of ; bate Duty, and we propose to give up 
land. Land has depreciated enormously | permanently to the Local Authorities 
in value since former comparisons were | one-half of the Probate Duty. That is 
made with regard to the contributions the manner in which we propose to assist 
of real and personal property. Those | local taxation—through the means of a 
comparisons were made when rates were | tax which is distinctly seen to be derived 
lower and land more valuable, and there- | from realized property. I hope that the 
fore are not applicable to the situati.a | Committee will understand that if we 
which exists now. I trust that the relief give half of the Probate Duty to the 
which we are giving, and which will | Local Authorities, we do not intend to 
go in part to the towns and in part to| take the whole of that half for England 
the counties, will not be represented as} alone. Scotland and Ireland must be 
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considered too. We take the share of 
England, for reasons I will presently 
enltia, at 80 per cent, or four-fifths, of 
the Probate Duty. The total for the 
year 1888-9 is estimated at £4,260,000. 
Half of that is £2,130,000, and the 
share of England, or 80 per cent, is 
£1,701,000. And here I want to point 
out that an additional advantage of 
giving a portion of the Probate Duty in 
relief of local taxation is that this duty 
is not a stationary but a rising and im- 
proving duty. Itis buta very few years 
ago that the duty only amounted to 
£3,700,000, while last year it was about 
£4,500,000. Therefore, if local finance 
shares with Imperial finance in the 
Probate Duty, there will be this con- 
stant hope for the ratepayer—that as 
personal property increases, the contri- 
bution which he will receive will in- 
crease in proportion, and he will have a 
growing participation in the realized 
wealth of the country. 

I can now sum up to the Committee 
the permanent arrangement which will 
come into force in April, 1889. It will 
be this, The licences, both transferred 
and new, which will be at the disposal 
of the Local Authorities, will bring in 
£3,800,000; half of the Probate Duty, 
£1,700,000—total, £5,500,000 ; but from 
this we must take the present grants, 
amounting to £2,600,000, which will 
leave a net gain in relief of local taxa- 
tion of £2,900,000 for England and 
Wales. My right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) said £3,C00,000. If there 
is any increase whatever in the course of 
the two years in the Probate Duty the 
relief will amount to £3,000,000, and 
the total at the. disposal of the Local 
Authorities will be £5,600,000, for, as I 
have shown, mine is a minimum esti- 
mate. 

At this point I must ask the Com- 
mittee to follow me in a matter which 
takes me again away for a moment from 
the Local to the Imperial Budget. The 
Committee is aware that there has 
always beer adoublecontroversy going on 
—two parallel and simultaneous griev- 
ances with regard to the burdens borne 
by realty and personalty respectively. 
The friends of the ratepayer have always 
complained that personal property did 
not contribute anything towards local 
taxation. But, on the other hand, there 
has been a Pye on the part of the 
friends of the Imperial taxpayer. They 
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have said that landed property did not 
contribute its fair share to Imporial taxa- 
tion. Now, what is perfectly obvious is 
that the two questions must be treated to- 
gether. Both complaints quite possibly 
may have been true. It may be true, 
and I believe it was true, that personal 
property did not contribute its fair share 
to local taxation—that it contributed 
searcely anything. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that the Death Duties 
upon land are considerably smaller than 
those imposed upon personal property. 
Now, the Committee will see how the 
situation is varied by the proposal 
which I make. In future, the Probate 
Duty on personal property for Imperial 
purposes will be only 14 per cent, instead 
of 3 per cent—but, of course, there will 
still be the Legacy Duty. The Succession 
Duty at the present moment for lineals 
is 1 per cent. Lineals are exempt from 
the eaey Duty. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): On the life in- 
terest. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Lineals pay no 
Legacy Duty. The matter is extremely 
complicated ; but I think I can satisfy my 
right hon. Friend. The lineale, in the 
case of the Succession Dutv, pay 1 per 
cent. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: On the 
life interest only. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; there is that 
difference, I admit. But I am not pro- 
posing to deal with all the anomalies 
of the Death Duties. I cannot attempt 
that task, as a whole, in the present 
Session. What I was pointing out is 
this. Perhaps I can best explain it by 
going back to the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) in 1885. He suggested 
thatthe Succession Duty should be raised 
from 1 per cent to 3 per cent in the case 
of lineals, in order to put it on a level 
with the Probate Duty, which was 3 per 
eent, and which was all (lineals paying 
no Legacy Duty) that personal property 
paid when it passed to lineals. Here- 
after the Probate Duty will stand at 
1} percent. The amount of the duty 
remaining for Imperial purposes, when 
I transfer 1} per cent to the Local 
Authorities, will be 1} percent. As far 
as Imperial finance is concerned, I out 
away 1} per cent from the Probate 
Duty. Therefore, the difference—of 
which so much is constantly made—be- 
tween the Succession Duty and the Pro- 
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bate Duty (apart from the question of 
life interest) will be redu from 3 
per cent, as against 1 per cent, to 1} per 
cent, as against | per cent; and in order 
that the grievance may be met, I propose 
that the Basssaien Duty shall be raised 
} per cent, after which the Succession 
Duty—that is to say, the Death Duty 
an by land—will, in the case of lineals, 

1} per cent, just as the Probate Duty, 
which is the only Death Duty paid by 
lineals in respect of personalty, will be 
14 per cert. I spoke of parallel griev- 
ances. What I propose is to remove one 
grievance, that of the local ratepayer, by 
handing him over a portion of the Im- 
— Death Duties. Half the Probate 

uty is to be paid to the relief of local 
burdens. It disappears from Imperial 
taxation, and then, by a slight increase 
in the Succession Duty, you will have 
equal rates on the two kinds of pro- 
perty for Imperial purposes. I effect 
this, in the case of lineals, who pay no 
Legacy Duty, by adding 4 per cent to 
the Succession Duty, and in the case of 
collaterals, who do pay Legacy Duty, 
by adding 14 per cent to the Succession 
Duty. 

But while I take this step to equalize 
the amount of the contributions of real 
and personal property, it would not, I 
think, be fair to insist on a similar 
method of payment in both cases. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) called 
attention to one point in which those 
who pay Succession Duty are at a con- 
siderable advantage; but thereare others 
in which they stand at an immense dis- 
advantage. We cannot compare the 
weight of the duty raised on land with 
the weight of the duty resting on per- 
sonal property which can be sold. If 
that difference ever existed, it exists in 
tenfold force at the present moment, 
when it is so difficult to sell land, and 
when the value of land is so depre- 
ciated. I cannot fancy avy heavier 
burden than that now resting, for in- 
stance, on the Irish, landlord, who can- 
not. sell his estate, who cannot collect 
his rents, and who, nevertheless, is liable 
to Succession Duty. While, therefore, I 
suggest a slight alteration in the amount 
of the Succession Duty, I also pro- 
pose to give a somewhat longer time 
—namely eight, instead of four years— 
for the payment of the duty. [An 
uon. Mzemper: He may sell a por- 
tion.] I think those who are acquainted 
with land will know that it is extremely 
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difficult to sell a portion or corner of an 
estate in order to realize a certain sum. 
You cannot separate farm buildings 
from a farm ; you may not be able to get 
a —_ rotation of crops ; and there are 
a hundred circumstances besides, which 
ee a man from selling a portion of 
and in order to meet a special charge. 
To impose on an heir the necessity of sell- 
ing part of his land in a hurry is to throw 
on him a heavy burden ; and if, without 
sinning against any financial canon, we 
ean prevent that, while ‘slightly raising 
the duty, I think that is a proposal to 
which no strong objection can be made. 
The financial effect of the raising of the 
Succession Duty by $ per cent on lineals, 
and by 1} per cent on collaterals, in 
order to put it on the same footing as 
the Probate and Legacy Duty, when half 
the Probate Duty has bees handed over, 
will not be considerable in the coming 
year. I put it at £50,000; but this, of 
course, is a source of income which will 
increase in subsequent years. 

Now I must return to the Local 
Budget. The contributions at present 
coming to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and which are hereafter to go to the 
counties, amount to £5,500,000. The 
Committee will remember of what this 
sum consists. I now have to explain 
to the Committee the distribution both 
of the licences and of the contribution 
from the Probate Duty, which will go 
to the localities. The principle we 
adopt in the distribution of the portion 
which comes from the Probate Duty is 
that it shall be paid to each county ac- 
cording to the proportion which the in- 
door pauperism of that county bears to 
the indoor pauperism of the country as 
a whole. This distribution has been 
criticized as being unequal. It has been 
said that it would very much favour 
London, where the proportion of indoor 
pauperism is much greater than in any 
other part of the country. But I par- 
ticularly ask hon. Members to bear in 
mind that this distribution must not be 
taken by itself, but in connection with 
the surrender of licences and the 
withdrawal of the Imperial grants. It 
will probably turn out that the with- 
drawal from London of the grant for 
police will more than neutralize any 
advan London may get from the 
distribution of a particular portion of 
the funds to be given up for local 
purposes according to indoor pau- 


perism. Every county, every Quar- 
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ter Sessions borough, every rateable 
prea will get some advantage under my 


right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Ritchie’s) Bill ; | 


but the distribution must be looked at 


as a whole, and cannot be judged | 
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to the vast majority of ratepayers, the 
burden of these new licences. 

I pass now from the permanent to the 


transitional arrangement which is ren- 
dered necessary by the circumstances of 


simply by the allocation of one par- | the present year. The County Authori- 


ticular part of the resources to be sur- 
rendered. We may look upon the dis- 
tribution of this half of the Probate 
Duty as a corrective of the inequality 
which may arise from the exchange of 
licences for grants in aid. 

There is a proposal that you should 
give the new money in proportion as coun- 
ties and boroughs have been in receipt 
of the old grants. It seems to me that 
nothing could be more unjust. If there 
were a great lunatic asylum, in a par- 
ticular county, receiving a considerable 
Imperial grant, and if you were to say, 
‘This county has been receiving so 
much, and practically, as there is more 
money to be distributed, you must pay 
in proportion to what it has received 
hitherto,” you would be offending 
against every principle of justice. You 
must rather look to see where the shoe 

inches most. Now, all grants, as I 

ave explained, will disappear from the 
National Exchequer. The county will 
pay them instead of the Exchequer, and 
these grants will be a first charge on 
the Revenue given up to the county by 
the Exchequer. The Revenue so given 
up will, in the next place, meet the whoie 
cost of the disturnpiked roads, and will pay 
the 4d. per head for every indoor pauper, 
and what remains over will go to general 
county purposes. For instance, where 
there are Quarter Sessions boroughs with 
their own police, and where the rest of the 
county has its own police, a certain por- 
tion of the new grant will go to the 
Quarter Sessions, and the remainder 
will go to the county. It will be distri- 
buted first to the widest areas, and will 
then descend to the narrower areas ; so I 
believe that in the end the county will 
benefit, the Quarter Sessions boroughs 
will benefit, and the District Councils will 
benefit, and the ratepayer, wherever 
he is paying rates, will find that he 
has some relief. He will find that he 
has relief in his poor rate, county rates, 
ery borough rate, and highway rate. 

must beg hon. Members to bear all this 
relief in mind, because, if there are addi- 
tional licence taxes to be raised, their 
defence will be in the great amount of 
the relief to be given in almost every 
quarter, and which will far outweigh, 
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ties, to whom the licences are to be 
handed over, do not yet exist, and we 
think that to take steps in order to 
leave them in possession of a balance 
when they come into office would be 
a direct incentive to them to begin 
with extravagance. We erases, there- 
fore, to give only so much this year as 
ean be fairly distributed and spent by 
existing authorities. What we propose 
to pay this year, as explained by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie), is the 4d. 
per head for every indoor pauper, and a 
contribution towards the disturnpiked 
main roads, together with some corre- 
sponding relief to the Metropolis and 
the Quarter Sessions boroughs. For 
this we propose to give up at once 
one-third—that is, 1 per cent—of the 
Probate Duty, and to impose at once for 
local purposes only, so that they will 
in no way affect the Budget, the new 
licences which I have yet to explain. 
Roughly speaking, 1 per cent of the 
Probate Duty will almost pay for the 
indoor paupers, and the new licences 
will be the contribution in respect of the 
roads. 

Now, the justice of this arrangement 
will beeome apparent when I come to 
the task which my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) has left to me—. 
namely, to describe the new licence 
duties which are to be levied. Before I 
mention them I must again entreat the 
Committee to remember that this is not 
a question of Imperial taxation or of 
Imperial relief, or of Imperial contribu- 
tion, but simply a question between one 
class of ratepayers and another. What 
is raised by these taxes will go to the 
relief of the ratepayers, and to the rate- 
payers alone. The cardinal point of our 
idea is to look at the fact that the roads 
are used gratis now, and that those who 
use a road contribute nothing to its 
support except by the highway rate, 
which falls equally on the whole body 
of the community. But is it not fair 
that those who use a road should con- 
tribute more than those who do not to 
the general maintenance of the road? 
If there are 50 ratepayers, and 40 of 
them use a road on foot, while 10 of them 

















use it on horseback or on wheels, is it 
not fair that the 10 should pay some- 
thing more as a contribution than the 
40? Well, the Carriage Tax is one of 
those taxes which will be handed over 
to the Local Authorities, and I will 
speak of that in a moment. But quite 
apart from the Carriage Tax, which 
is a tax mainly on the more luxurious 
carriages—carriages used for pleasure 
—there is at present no tax on any 
other vehicles, however mueh they 
may destroy the roads, except omnibuses 
and a certain number of vehicles 
which ply for hire. But the heaviest 
description of vehicles—such as railway 
vans, coal contractors’ carts, and vehicles 
of that character—{An hon. Member : 
Brewers?] Yes; brewers’ drays are a 
good instance. ‘These vehicles use up 
the roads without paying one shilling 
more than anyone else for their main- 
tenance. Well, we propose to put a 
duty of £1 a-year upon every vehicle 
exceeding 10 ewt. in weight, a very 
moderate limit to take. We propose 
that duty of £1, but with an exemption, 
which has always been made in favour 
of agricultural carts, carts used by 
farmers for the purposes of husbandry 
and not for haulage. Those vehicles 
which are propelled on roads by apy 
other means than by horses will also 
be included. That is one of the new li- 
cences we propose, andI think hon. Mem- 
bers will acknowledge that the principle 
that all those who use the roads should 
pay for them, and should pay in some 
proportion to the wear and tear that 
they cause, is just. But I have not yet 
exhausted the subject. We propose, 
also, to put a very small Wheel Tax 
upon every vehicle. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Not 
on carts? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. We propose 
a duty of 2s. 6d. per wheel upon all carts 
over 2 cwt. [Colonel Notan: Oh!] A 
two-wheeled cart under this proposal 
will pay 5s. a-year towards the roads. I 
must say that I do not think, looking to 
the advantage of the other ratepayers, 
who have no carts, that that is an un- 
fair charge. We have put it extremely 
low—5s. upon a two-wheeled and 10s. 
upon a four-wheeled cart. Gentlemen’s 


carts and pleasure carriages will continue 
to pay higher duties—namely, the pre- 
seut Oarriage Tax, with such modifi- 
cations as I will presently indicate ; but 
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we do think it is fair that those who use 
the roads should in this slight degree 
contribute towards their repair. We 
expect to derive £300,000 from this tax. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Will the Wheel Tax have to be paid for 
heavy carts in addition to the £1 duty? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am obliged tomy 
right hon. Friend for the interruption. 

e think that those heavy carts use the 
roads to such an extent that they may 
fairly bear the Wheel Tax of 2s. 6d. a 
wheel, as well as the duty of £1. 

Mr. HENNIXER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): Will farm waggons have te 
pay? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: These employed in 
agriculture on farms will be excluded. I 
hope that hon. Members will see that 
this tax of £1 10s. on the heaviest carts 
is not excessive, for they will still be 

aying less than a brougham with two 

orses, although causing much more 
wear and tear tothe roads. I[ have had 
many suggestions that bicycles and 
tricycles should be taxed; but I have 
not come to any conclusion to im 
such a tax. I do not say that there is 
in principle any objection to such a tax, 
and that a tax on bicycles and tricycles 
would not form a proper source of re- 
venue; but I do not like to multip) 
little taxes of this description, -_ I 
recognize the great service that has been 
conferred on a vast number of youn 
men, who, by means of bicycles an 
tricycles, are enabled to explore the 
country, so I do not propose to impose 
such a tax as part of the scheme. At 
the same time, however, as I have said, 
I do not think there would be any great 
objection to such a tax. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man propose to extend the Carriage 
Tax to Ireland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir; I do not 
—— to extend the Carriage Tax to 
reland ; but I will deal with that in a 
moment. I am obliged to the hon. 
Member for reminding me that I must 
deal with Ireland. Having got through 
this first licence tax somewhat better 
than I expected, I now approach with 
some trepidation—— 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: How much 
will this tax produce ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: £150,000. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The two 
—the Cart Tax and the Wheel Tax? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: No; the two will 
roduce £300,000. The tax on the 

eavy carts, with which there is abso- 
lutely no sympathy, as far as I can see, 
will produce £150,000, and the light 
vehicles, which are very lightly taxed, 
and with which there is a great deal of 
sympathy, will also contribute £150,000, 
making, in all, £300,000. 

I now approach with some —— 
the next inate duty. Many fantastic 
guesses and reports have been hazarded 
as to the taxes about to be imposed, 
and one hon. Member has heard it re- 
ported, I believe, that it would be pro- 

sed to put a tax on bakers’ licences. 
E should ike to see the hon. Member 
who would venture to get up and pro- 

e to put a licence tax on bakers. No; 
look to an older friend—to a tax which 


existed for very many years,and which was ' 


then taken off—theduty which used to be 
imposed upon horses of every kind, and 
which was repealed in 1874. The old 
duty was imposed on all horses, whether 
they were engaged in trade or otherwise, 
and it was a duty of 10s. 6d. I do not pro- 
pose to tax what I may call trade horses, 
or horses used in agriculture; but I do 
propose, not in order to fill what for the 
moment I may call my own Exchequer, 
but, for the purposes of local finance, to 
impose a tax of £1 on pleasure horses— 
| Cries of “Oh!”} [An hon. Memper: 
Hobby horses!} I am afraid there 
is not the same satisfaction in regard to 
this £1 duty as in regard tothe licence tax 
on heavy vehicles. Hon. Members will 
see that I put the cart before the horse. 
But let me remind hon. Members on 
whom this tax will fall. It will fall a good 
deal on what I may term the well-to-do 
classes. Hon. Members must bear in 
mind, too, that this tax will go in aid of 
local rates and towards relieving their 
constituents from burdens of which they 
now continually complain, and that it 
will be a contribution from those who are 
better able to pay it than the ordinary 
ratepayers. ‘Then, again, it is an old 
tax which formerly was put on all 
horses, but which 1 now propose only to 
impose on horses of a certain class. 
Brood mares and young horses not 
yet in use will be exempted from 
the tax entirely; but, on the other 
hand, racehorses will have to pay a 
licence tax of £5. Horse dealers will 

y a composition duty of £15. This 
Ties Tax is estimated to produce 
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£540,000. The Committeo w'll feel 
that it is impossible for me, in dealing 
with the multiplicity of subjects to 
which I have to refer, to justify all my 
proposals with as much argument as 
possibly they might require; I must 
eontent myself with rapidly and feebly 
sketching the main arguments in their 
favour. But I will say this—that it is 
only right that those who use the roads 
should pay contributions towards them, 
and I also think it is right that, in 
endeavouring to relieve the ratepayers, 
we should be careful in our re-arrange- 
ment to see that the new burdens fall 
on the shoulders of those who are best 
able to bear them. 

Now, let us see how localities will be 
benefited in the coming year by the 
proposed arrangement in England and 
Wales. The allowance in respect of 
Probate Duty will amcunt to £1,136,000, 
the new Wheel Tax to £300,000, and 
the Horse Tax to £540,000, making up 
a total of £1,976,000, or, it may be said 
in round numbers, £2,000,000. This 
will be distributed temporarily as fol- 
lows—this will be the effect this year :— 
there will be a relief given to the Local 
Authorities of 4d. for every indoor 
pauper, which willamountto £1,200,000; 
then there will be the sum of £520,000 
given to County Authorities for main 
roads; and, lastly, there will be the grant 
to the Metropolis and boroughs of about 
£250,000 for their roads and streets. 
I ought to add that I propose to in- 
troduce the Horse Tax and the Wheel 
Tax in a separate Bill, because they do 
not really affect the Imperial. Budget 
at all. It would be un-Constitutional, 
I think, to have introduced these taxes 
in the Bill of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ritehie), otherwise I would have 
had the greatest pleasure in allowing 
him to deal with them in that measure. 
When the time comes and we pro- 
ceed to business, and this Bill is before 
the House, it will be for the ratepayers 
and the ratepayers’ friends to fight it 
out with those who may not be so 
enamoured of these new licence taxes. 
They will not affect the Imperial 
Revenue, but I believe them to be just 
taxes, and that the ratepayers will find 
them to afford an equitable arrange- 
ment. 

And now I must state how Scotland 
and Ireland will be affected. The Com- 
mittee will observe that we surrender 
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from the Imperial Exchequer one-third 
of the Probate Duty—and by Probate 
Duty Scotch Members will understand 
me as including inventory duty. Now 
the question arises on what principle 
this ought to be distributed between 
the three countr‘es—whether this sur- 
render 1a respect of Probate Duty 
ought to be or not on the 
locality where the duty is paid? 
sae Noxran: No, no!} An hon. 

ember from Ireland interrupts me 
with what I was going tosay. I re- 
cognize that it would be unjust to Ire- 
land to deal with it in that manner; and 
as I am always anxious, apart from 
political differences which separate us 
here from many of the Irish Members, 
to do full justice to Ireland from a fiscal 
point of view, I have examined this 
matter with peculiar care. I find that 
of the Probate Duty 85 per cent is paid 
in England, 10 percent in Scotland, and 
5 per cent in Ireland ; and, therefore, if 
we proceeded on the principle of hand- 
ing back to the countries the proportion 
of the Probate Duty which they pay, 
Ireland would come off very badly in- 
deed. I do not, however, propose to 
adopt that principle. I propose to adopt 
the following system, which I hope will 
commend itself to the sense of justice of 
the Committee—namely, to withdraw 
this amount from the Imperial Exchequer, 
and to give each country a share of it 
in proportion to the general contributions 
of thatcountry to the Exchequer. On this 
principle, England will be entitled to 80 
per cent, Scotland to 11 per cent, and 
Ireland to 9 per cent. ‘This division is, 
if anything, a little too favourable to 
Ireland, as its contributions are in reality 
only 8-7 per cent ; but I have felt obliged 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
poorer country. I must further state 
that we propose toextend the Wheel Tax 
and the Horse Tax to Scotland, though 
this, again, is a question for the Scotch 
ratepayer. If so extended, they would 
go in relief of the Scotch ratepayer, 
precisely in the same way as the 
same taxes levied in England will go 
to the relief of the English ratepayer. 
This calculation will give to Scotland for 
the year 1888-9 on account of Probate 
Duty £156,000, which, with £84,000 in 
respect of the new Wheel Tax and Horse 
Tax, which are to be extended to Scot- 
land, will give £240,000 in aid of local 
taxation. 
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hese sums I propose to have 
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paid over to a fund standing in the name 
of the Secretary for Scotland, the first 
eharge ~;-n which will be a sum of 
£70,000 sor main roads, which is double 
the grant put down in the Estimates of 
this year, a grant, which, as in the case 
of England, will be withdrawn. The 
balance will be distributed in a manner 
to be hereafter settled by the Secretary 
for Scotland and his advisers, according 
to the general views of Scotch ratepayers. 
From April, 1889, the relief to Scotland 
will be increased by about £80,000 more, 
as she will then begin to get her share 
of half the Probate Duty and not 
only of one-third. Ireland will receive 
fer the year 1888-9 from the Probate 
Daty £127,000 on the basis of the 
calculation just explained—that is to 
say, 9 per cent. Irish Members will, 
however, of course, bear in mind that 
they will get one-half as much again 
next year, for they will then receive 
their share of one-half of the Probate 
Duty, instead of one-third. This sum 
will be paid to a special fund, as in the 
case of Scotland, and the distribution of 
it will fall on the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Proposals will be made to 
Parliament on the subject. My own 
leaning, I may frankly say, is in favour 
of relieving the county cess in some 
formorother. That is the course I should 
be disposed to suggest ; but hon. Mcm- 
bers, both from Scotland and Ireland, 
will forgive me if, owing to the vast 
number of topics I have had to deal 
with in my Budget and Conversion 
Scheme, I have been unable to give this 
matter of Budgets for Ireland and Scot- 
land that narrow and careful considera- 
tion which it deserves. I have done my 
best, however, to see that—however the 
mouey may be allocated—as respects the 
amount of the money handed overtothem, 
these two countries shall be dealt with 
in strict conformity with every principle 
of justice. Of course, also, adjustment 
will be made to compensate Scotland 
and Ireland for any loss which might 
arise from the surrender of licenees in 
England; but the sum required, when 
the time comes, will not be considerable, 
and it is unnecessary to enter into that 
question now. 

I have concluded that portion of my 
task which deals with local finance 
and with the Local Budget; and hon. 
Members, I am sure, will excuse the 
length at which I have spoken, remems 
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bering that I have not had to deal with 
one Local Budget only, but with two 


Local Budgets, or rather with four, if I | urged 


include Scotland and Ireland. Now, I 
will ask the Committee to go back with 
me, after this long digression, to that 
surplus, steadily diminishing, of which 
I have spoken. The original sum was 
£2,377,000. From that I must give up 
one-third of the Probate Duty, amount- 
ing to £1,420,000. This reduces the 
surplus to £957,000. On the other hand, 
I take back the grants to main roads 
in England and Scotland provided in the 
Estimates, and amounting to £295,000. 
This brings the surplus up to £1,252,000, 
and, adding £50,000 in respect of Suc- 
cession Duty, I get a total of £1,302,000. 

Before I consider what can be done 
with the bulk of that surplus, there are 
two or three remissions of taxation which 
I wish to propose. Hon. Members will 
have seen that there has been a great 
deal of discussion lately in the Press 
with reference to the Carriage Tax. I 
have been asked by those who are chiefly 
interested not to hand over the Carriage 
Tax to the Local Authorities, because 
they—the persons who are interested— 
have more confidence in the Imperial 
Parliament and in the officers of the 
Inland Revenue than in the new Local 
Authorities, by whom they themselves 
will be represented. They are anxious 
that we should deal with the tax, and 
accordingly we have determined, in 
view of this fact, to put the tax on 
a more satisfactory footing, and to 
remove some of the grievances which 
exist in connection with it. The prin- 
cipal grievance in connection with the 
Carriage Tax has hitherto been the limit 
of weight. Up to 4 ecwt. four-wheel 
carriages pay 15s., and over 4 ewt. they 
pay two guineas. This is a heavy tax 
on the cheaper kind of carriages over 
4 cwt., such as the ordinary fly ; and it 
has been urged on me—I do not know 
to what extent with justice—that this 
limit of weight discourages the produc- 
tion of uebenaie carriages. I, there- 
fore, propose a new scale of duties— 
namely, for all two-wheel carriages, 15s.; 
for four-wheel carriages, of whatever 
weight, drawn by one horse, £1 1s.; for 
four-wheel carriages drawn by two or 
more horses, or having pair - horse 
fittings, £2 2s.; for hackney carriages, 
and all carriages kept by hotel- keepers, 
i5s.; and for carriages let on hire for 
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less than three months by coachmakers 
and others, also 15s.—for it has been 
on me as a considerable grievance 
that in the case of carriages which are 
only intermittently used, and for short 
_— the full duty should be charged. 

or carriages used for the first time 
after October the Ist in any year, half 
the above rates of duty will be pay- 
able. This plan, I think, will give 
substantial relief to the jobmasters, and 
meet the complaints of those concerned 
in the manufacture of carriages. The 
operation will involve a loss to the 
Revenue of £30,000. 

Another contemplated small remis- 
sion is in connection with Schedule 
A of the Income Tax. In 1881 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
gave relief, under Schedule A, to per- 
sons having land thrown on their hands 
and making no profit out of it; but, as the 
exemption then given was interpreted, 
it did not apply to lands habitually held 
in hand. Let me explain. My right 
hon. Friend only exempted those who 
tried to let their land and failed to do so. 
There is, however, a large class of yeo- 
man farmers who never tried to let their 
land; and these, although they may 
make no profit, are still exposed to the 
tax, being excluded from the benefit of 
my right hon. Friend’s exemption. Now, 
I propose to extend that exemption to 
lands which are bond fide worked for 
husbandry by their owners, whether they 
have tried to let them or not. I have 
had many representations that men farm- 
ing their own land have for years been 
paying taxes on profits which they have 
not made. I propose to extend the 
exemption so that it shall apply to all 
lands occupied by their owners, pro- 
vided they cultivate with a view to 
deriving profit, but as a matter of fact 
derive no profit. Hon. Members will 
understand that the exemption which I 
pereeee will not be given to those who 

ave model farms and incur great ex- 
penditure for other than the ordinary pur- 
poses of husbandry. The exemption will 
only be extended to land occupied by the 
owner farming for purposes of hus- 
bandry and with a view to profit. Of 
course, it is not meant to relieve those 
who farm land near their mansions 
simply for the sake of certain amenities 
derived from such farming. This 
exemption will involve a loss of about 




















£20,000. Let me here mention another 
circumstance. Hon. Members may re- 
member that last year I stated that 
farmers under Schedule B could claim 
to be assessed as traders under Schedule 
D if they should so elect; but the diffi- 
culty caused by the insufficiency of the 
accounts kept by farmers has stood in 
the way of their availing themselves of 
this privilege. Some of the best friends 
of the farmers have told me that, even 
where the idea found favour with the 
farmers, it was, nevertheless, difficult to 
put it into practice on account of the state 
of their accounts. I do not think, there- 
fore, that my suggestion has been widely 
adopted, but where it has been adopted 
I think it has had a great effect. About 
160 farmers did return themselves as 
traders, having been assessed before 
under Schedule B at £22,000. On that 
sum they would have had to pay or go 
through all the forms of appea!; but 
they accepted the new system, exhibited 
their accounts before the Income Tax 
Commissioners, and paid, not upon 
£22,000, but upon £2,500. I do not 


’ think that it is very prudent to make this 


revelation showing the relief which 
farmers may get by going under Schedule 
D. But while 1 am most anxious to 
secure for the Revenue every legitimate 
contribution, I have no desire, through 
any breakdown of machinery or 
through the difficulties of appeal, to 
compel men to pay on profits which they 
do not make, especially at a time when 
they are in a position of great difficulty 
in consequence of the depression of agri- 
culture. Therefore, I have mentioned 
these circumstances at the risk of en- 
couraging agriculturists to come under 
Schedule D in large numbers. While 
upon this subject I may mention as, 
perhaps, a significant fact, that half the 
farmers who availed themselves of this 
new method of paying the tax were 
Scotchmen. 

The last of the small exemptions 
which I propose affects the licence 
duty upon hawkers. I dare eay that 
many hon. Members are not aware 
that there is a licence duty on hawkers. 
The duty amounts to £4. It is collected 
all at one time, and it is very difficult 
indeed for poor men to pay it. It is 
difficult to collect, and weighs heavily 
upon a particular class, and I propose, 
therefore, to repeal it. The origin 
of this imposition was that hawkers 
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paid no rates. It was thought that 
they com unfairly with traders 
and shopkeepers who did pay rates. 
But now, at a time when we are doing 
our best to relieve ratepayers, it cannot 
be an improper moment to select to re- 
lieve also this small class from a charge 
which seems to be a hard burden when 
their scanty earnings are considered. 
The loss to the Revenue involved in this 
exemption will be £25,000. This figure 
shows that there is a considerable num- 
ber of persons who pay the tax at the 
present time. 

These three reductions in respect of 
the Carriage Tax, Schedule A, and the 
hawkers, amount together to £75,000, 
and reduce my balance from £1,302,000 
to £1,227,000. I now arrive at the in- 
teresting question of what is to be done 
with this balance, from which I must 
take sufficient to provide a surplus of 
at least £200,000 to carry over to next 
year. That leaves me a balance of 
about £1,000,000. I wish to recall to 
the Committee the view I presented at 
an earlier stage of my Statement— 
namely, that the Income Tax falls with 
special weight upon the poorer middle 
class; and both from great political 
and Imperial considerations, and from 
the point of view of the weight of the 
Income Tax upon the professional 
classes, and the less prosperous section 
of the trading and farming class, I 
should like to see my way to take off 
another 1d. I spoke of Imperial 
considerations. The Income Tax is 
one of those taxes to which we have 
recourse upon every emergency, and 
whenever we can we ought to be able 
to rely upon this great instrument for 
prompt financial assistance. Twopence 
on the Income Tax means an ultimate 
increase of £4,000,000 and an imme- 
diate increase of £3,000,000. It isan 
enormous and powerful engine, and the 

uestion is whether, in a time of pro- ~ 
ound peace, it is right to keep the 
Income Tax above 6d., or whether every 
effort ought not to be made to reduce it 
to that figure. The Income Tax payers 
are certain victims of every extraor- 
dinary emergency; and although they 
may not be able to escape a high tax 
even in a time of profound peace, they 
ought, nevertheless, to be able to have 
immunity from an amount above 6d. 
The rich can afford to pay it, and, as I 
understand, are ready at every moment 








~~ 
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to pay it; but the peculiarity of the 
tax is that it falls so heavily upon the 
struggling professional and business 
man. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, said, in his great speech in 
1853—“ The operation of the Income 
Tax taken alone is severe upon intelli- 
gence and skill as compared with pro- 
perty.” 

Well, then, I would wish to be able to 
take off this 1d. But it will be seen 
thet to take off the Id. I should 
require £1,550,000, while I have only 
£1,000,000 at my disposal. How is 
that to be effected? Well, Mr. Court- 
ney, I looked round to see upon what 
resources I might possibly ley my hands. 
Many suggestions have been made to 
me as regards new taxes. I will only 
deal with one—not, strictly speaking, 
a new tax, but one to which a great 
deal of public attention has been 
attracted. I receive innumerable sug- 
gestions that revolvers ought to be 
taxed. The extreoc-dinary thing is 
that revolvers, if used, are taxed at this 
moment; but many people are unaware 
that they ought to pay the tax, and 
that they are evading the law of the 
land if they use their revolvers and do 
not pay duty upon them. I have been 
asked if the duty on revolvers is to re- 
main as it is now; and my reply is 
that the Government intend to intro- 
duce a Bill dealing with that ques- 
tion. But we propose to deel with 
that question as I think it ought to be 
dealt with—that is to say, rather asa 
matter of police than of finance. I pre- 
fer, therefore, not to encumber my 
Budget with a tax upon revolvers. 
So I have still to look and see 
where £550,000 can be found to 
enable me to reduce the Income Tax. 
And in the first place, let us inquire, 
are there not any exemptions which 
ought to be removed? Are there 
exemptions by neglect or evasion, or 
are there exemptions by force of law? 
There is ono exemption by evasion, a 
neglect of which those Members who 
are familiar with the Law Courts may 
have heard. That occurs when persons 
who are bound to stamp certain instru- 
ments do not stamp them until they are 
produced in Court, and then pay the 
stamp to make the instruments valid. 
In a large number of other cases it is 
notorious that Stamp Duty is evaded. 
I shall propose certain clauses to make 
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the application of the existing law some- 
what morestringent, and inthatattempt I 
know I shall havethesupport of the whole 
Committee, because there can be no 
wish that existing stamp laws should be 
enacted, and that by evasion people 
should not contribute to the Revenue 
that which is expected from them, and 
which it isa legal and bounden duty 
to pay. We propose to introduce a 
clause insuring greater stringency in 
the enforcement of existing obligations, 
which we believe will raise the revenue 
from stamps by at least £50,000. 

What I have just referred to is an 
exemption by neglect. But there are 
some exemptions by law, and in in- 
viting the Committee to consider 
these I am borne up by the feeling 
that I am apqueetien the end of 
my task, and that hon. Members 
who have fellowed me through the 
somewhat intricate proposals I have 
had to submit to them will soon be 
able to cease to listen to my almost appa- 
rently interminable Statement. There 
are a large number of securities—I will 
use popular rather than technical and 
legal language—which have through- 
out, either partially or entirely, been 
exempt from Stamp Duties, while com- 
peting securities are paying very high 
duties. I find a totel practical exemp- 
tion upon some portion of these securi- 
ties which is not justified by any prin- 
ciple, but has existed so long on account 
of the practical difficulty of dealing with 
them. Let me impress on the Committee 
the anomaly that now exists. On the one 
hand, as regards registered securities, 
comprising some of the most solid in- 
vestments, passing by registered trans- 
fer, these highly-respectable securities 
pay on every transfer, on every jour- 
ney, so to speak, which they take, 
10s. po cent on the consideration. 
Tho venue levies its toll on them, 
and if they are sold four or five times 
in the year, £2 or £3 per cent may find its 
way into the Exchequer. But in the caso 
of the transfer of securities to bearer it 
is impossible to collect the Stamp Duty 
in the same way. Before 1862 there 
were no stamps upon securities to 
bearer. Between 1862 and 1885 there 
was something imposed which, to dis- 
tinguish it from other forms of taxation, 
I may call a ‘Birth Tax” of 28. 6d. 
upon every issue. In 1885, it being felt 
that these bearer bonds, with the soli- 
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tary payment of 2s. 6d. on their first 
issue, were too advantegeously placed 
as compared with their rivals, a circu- 
lation tax was put upon them of 7s. 6d., 
making in all 10s. The state of things, 
therefore, is this. There are a great 
many high-class and solid securities 
which pay 4 per cent every time they 
are transferred. English securities to 
bearer, which you can get hold of be- 
cause they are issued in England, now 
pay 10s. on issue, which is to clear them 
for ever from all payments on transfer. 
There are, however, others in this class 
which have only paid 2s, 6d. per cent, 
because they were issued before 1885, 
and they are now travelling from hand 
to hand without paying ls. to the 
Revenue. Moreover, there is a con- 
siderable class of securities which are 
transferred from hand to hand without 
paying anything on transfer, and with- 
out having paid anything on their issue 
or introduction to this country. I believe 
an enormous number of transactions go 
onin American Shares on which no duty 
whatever is paid on issue or transfer, 


but which, in principle, ought to pay | 


for their right to travel from hand to 
hand in the same way as others. 
The more solid the security the more it 
pays; the more fugitive the security the 
more it escapes duty. What we have to 
do is to see how we can hit these fugi- 
tive securities. The principle will be 
admitted on the Stock Exchange by the 
holders of these Stocks. We cannot 
manage to make them all pay a 
duty on their issue, because so many 
of the Companies which issue them 
are established abroad. Therefore, 
there are only two courses open to 
us—either to tax them in the hands of 
the first holders, after their arrival in 
this country, or to make them pay an 
annual tax, which shall be essential to 
a good delivery, as the phrase is, during 
a certain period. 

The simplest plan would be to tax 
these securities in the hands of the first 
holder, because then you can m»ke 
it a composition tax. But this has 
two great defects. In the first place, it 
would be considered very hard upon the 
first holder that he should have to pay 
the whole cost of freeing these securi- 
ties from transfer duty; and, in the 
next place, I am not prepared to say 
that the Revenue ought to he satisfied 
with the composition duty of 10s. per 
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cent to enable them to circulate from 
hand to hand for ever, while other se- 
eurities pay 10s. per cent every time they 
are transferred. I want, if possible, to 
devise machinery by which an adequate 
Stamp Duty may be imposed, which 
may be distributed over a longer time, 
and over a larger number of people. 
I propose to do this by placing an adhe- 
sive stamp of ls. per cent per annum on 
the nominal value of all securities to 
bearer which are now circulated with- 
out having paid the stamp of 10s. per 
cent. The effect would be that such 
Stocks would not pass as a good delivery 
unless they bore the ad valorem stamp 
which I have mentioned for the year in 
which the transfer took place. If the se- 
curities do not change hands during any 
one year they will pay no duty for that 
year. There will bea stamp of 6d. under 
£50, and Is. between £50 to £100. This, 
I believe, will bring in a Revenue of 
£200,000 to the Exchequer. Every 
effort will be made by the Inland Re- 
venue to secure the advice of persons 
«ho are experts in such matters, in order 
that the inconvenience, which can be 
the only objection to the tax, shall not 
be large. Some inconvenience there 
must be, and there will be, I admit. 
On the other hand, I think the Com- 
mittee will come to the conclusion that 
whatever difficulties exist must be met, 
and that on no ground should these secu- 
rities be allowed to retain their abso- 
lute immunity from a Stamp Duty 
which is paid by every other class 
of property. The duty, 1 believe, is so 
small that it cannot be argued that it 
will in any way impede business. But, 
however that may be, I venture to 
think this step must positively be taken. 
It has been difficult for me to consult 
with all those who are concerned in this 
matter, but I shall be glad of any 
en suggestions, and the Inland 

evenue will do all in their power to 
avail themselves of such suggestions ; I 
can, however, hold out no hope that the 
tax, in some form or other, will not be im- 
posed. I would say to those who are 
acquainted with the matter that if they 
can suggest a better method of raising 
the duty every consideration shall be 
given toit. I only lay down two prin- 
ciples—namely, that the existing im- 
munity of these eecurities cannot be 
allowed to continue, and that whatever 
method of taxing them is adopted must 
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promise at least about £200,000 a-year, 
which is the minimum that they ought, on 
any reasonable calculation, to pay. 
have only to add, on this point, that there 
is another small change which I propose 
in the Stamp Duty with regard to a cer- 
tain class of registered bonds which pay 
now 6d. on transfer. That amount will 
be raised to 10s., as in the case of other 
securities of a similar character. 

But after a Stamp Duty has been im- 
posed on these securities it is nevertheless 
certain that it will be impossible to reach 
all the transactions, because so large a 
number take place where there is no 
delivery of Stock at all, and where 
Stocks are simply bought and sold, and 
contract notes pass from one person to 
another. I propose to make a slight 
but notable change in this respect. A 
contract note at present bears a stamp 
of ld. I propose to raise that 1d. to 6d. 
I have no doubt that the brokers will be 
able to charge the 6d. to their clients in 
addition to their brokerage, and so the 
amount will be distributed over a very 
wide area, This change will give me 
another £50,000. 

So far every point I have touched upon 
has related to the abolition of an exemp- 
tion which ought to be abolished, and I 
have been engaged in equalizing, rather 
than in adding to, taxation. There is 
one more item of a somewhat similar 
character with which I have to deal. It 
is a slight adjustment of the tax upon 
the issue of Companies under the Limited 
Liability Acts, which will fall upon new 
Companies and upon the new issues of 
old Companies. And here I have high 
authority. The Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade in their last 
Report state that— 

“ The creation of Companies might be to some 
extent restrained if the fee for registration, 
which is now very low in proportion to the 
nominal capital, were increased ; and the atten- 
tion of the Legislature might, in our opinion, 
be advantageously directed to this point, both 
in the interest of Revenue and in the interest of 
legitimate trade,” 

We propose, without touching the fee 
stamp on the memorandum of associa- 
tion, to impose an ad valorem duty of £1 
per £1,000 on registration, whatever 
the amount of the nominal capital may 
be. Itis not a large tax. A nominal 
capital of £500,000 will pay a tax of 
£500; and if it acts as a check on these 
Limited Liability Companies putting a 
very much larger nominal capital in 
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their prospectuses or memorandums of 
association than they ever intend to 


I| employ, that, I think, will be a salutary 


provision which will in no way tend to 
check legitimate business. From that 
source of Revenue I gain £110,000, 
and I have now towards the £500,000 
or £550,000 which I require a total of 
£410,000. 

But I have not yet enough. I must 
still cast my eyes around me in order to 
secure some further slight addition to 
the Revenue. Hon. Members will see 
that in seeking to make up this amount, 
which is to enable me to take 1d. off 
the Income Tax, I have not had re- 
course to any taxation levied on the 
great articles of consumption; I have 
not had recourse in any way to the earn- 
ings of professional or business men, but 
to what I believe the Committee will 
consider to be more legitimate sources of 
Revenue for my present purpose. I 
do not know what hon. Members will 
say to the tax which I am now about to 
propose. I turn to a source of Revenue 
which, perhaps, will give a not very 
pleasant surprise to some Members of 
this House. There is one taxable com- 
modity which is not at the disposal of 
the great consuming classes, but which 
is essentially a luxury of the well-to-do. 
I cast my eyes upon wine—not on the 
cheap wines, forthe introduction of which 
the public is so deeply indebted to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian, but those finer wines which, 
if an ad valorem duty were imposed upon 
them, would pay more than they now 
pay when the test of the amount of duty 
is alcoholic strength. The alcoholic test 
is the best which the authorities have 
been able to devise for taxing a com- 
modity of which alcohol may be a 
pleasing and a necessary part, but is 
certainly not that element which is most 
attractive in the opinion of epicures in 
the matter of wine. The fact that the 
duty is levied on the amount of the spirit 
which wine contains puts the same tax, 
and in some cases a higher tax, on cheap 
winesthan on winesof the highest quality. 
Some of the most expensive wines are of 
low alcoholic strength, and yet they are 
taxed no more than the cheaper wines. 
Quality and value cannot be measured 
by mechanical or analytical processes. 
There is only one way to get at the high 
class and costly wines, and that is to 
reach them iu an indirect manner, and I 
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propose to effect that by recurring to a’ 
tax which was imposed in 1861, and 
which lasted till 1866, when it was taken 
off, not on account of any inherent de- 
fects, but in consequence of the repre- 
sentations of Powers, with whom we were 
then engaged in some very delicate com- 
mercial negotiations. From 1861 to 
1865 there was a tax on bottled wines. 
These wines are, for the most part, 
synonymous with high class and costly 
wines, and they are, especially in the 
present day, champagnes. It is very 
possible that an extra tax imposed upon 
these high-class wines may lead to some 
remonstrances from Foreign Powers; but 
I am bound to say that remonstrances of 
ours to Foreign Powers with regard to 
impositions of duties on British goods 
have not been so entirely successful as to 
mace it necessary for us, more than is 
absolutely compatible with our own in- 
terests, to look beyond the fiscal merits of 
the question. The system of ad valorem 
taxation, which in some cases is so ad- 
mirable in practice, is almost impossible 
in that of wine. But you may arrive 
roughly at the same result by putting an 
extra tax on bottled wines, which wiil 
in most cases not affect the cheaper class 
of wines, because they are, or can be, 
imported in the wood, but will fall upon 
the more costly sort of wine—an article 
not of necessity, but of pleasure, yet 
which is becoming one of almost daily 
use. I propose a tax of 5s. per dozen 
on bottled wines, which is equiva- 
lent to 2s. 6d. a-gallon. Originally, the 
idea was to impose a duty of 6s. a-dozen, 
but in that case the merchant would 
argue that he must have something to 
recoup him for the additional capital 
advanced to meet the new impost, and 
he would put on an extra charge of 1s. 
a-bottle, because he had had to pay 6d. 
a-bottle more duty. But this duty of 5s. 
a-dozen will enable the wine merchant 
to recoup himself, even if he charges 
only 6d. extra per bottle I estimate 
this tax to bring in an additional 
revenue of £125,000. I take note, 
in making this estimate, of the pro- 
bable, nay certain, diminution of the 
amount of wine which may at present 
be imported in bottle, and which will 
in future be imported in casks. It is 
possible that the bottling trade in 
England may receive a certain impetus, 
but I cannot conceive that that is an 





objection to the plan. What we have 
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to look to is to fine wines such as Mar- 
gaux, Lafitte, La Rose, and the more 
expensive class of champagnes, which 
must continue to be imported in bottle 
as before. I trust hon. Members will 
not grudge the imposition of this tax ; 
but I admit that the greater portioa of 
this additional tax will have to be borne 
by sparkling wines. If any hon. Mem- 
bers regret that I have taxed wine, as 
I have, to a certain extent, put taxes on 
ths more speculative class of transac- 
tions, let them remember what I hope 
will be the outcome of all these details 
—namely, that we make a great step 
in the direction of securing that the 
Income Tax shall be reduced to 6d. 
I have calculated that if a man with 
£2,000 a-year should receive a remission 
of id. in the Income Tax, he would 
be able to afford to drink a bottle of 
champagne at the increased price—that is 
to say 6d. extra, every day in the year. 
The recipient of £1,000 a-year would be 
able to indulge in this luxury every 
other day in the year, or to have one 
pint, paying 3d. extra for it, every day. 
f by this means we secure to the 
Revenue a slightly larger contribution 
from the club man, who lives in cham- 
bers and pays few rates or taxes, I do not 
think he will complain when he reflects 
that he, too, is a citizen, and ought to 
share the burdens of his fellowe. And 
now I have come to the end of my list, 
and I am rejoiced to think that I have 
put together a surplus amounting to 
£1,762,000, and am able to deduct my 
1d. from the Income Tax. That dedus- 
tion will involve a loss of £1,550,000, 
leaving me a balance of £212,000. 

I have now reached the goal at which 
I wished to arrive—of being able ia this 
year, without placing any new taxes 
upon persons who cannot well bear them 
—of being able to relieve to a great ex- 
tent— to a notable extent— the rate- 
payers of the country, and at the same 
time to make what I hope will be con- 
sidered a substantial relief in the direc- 
tion of Imperial taxation. 

The final figures are as follows :— 
Oustoms, which stood at £19,800,000, 
with the addition of the tax on bottled 
wines, will reach £19,925,000; Excise, 
which was £25,560,000, deducting 
£55,000 for remission of Hawkers’ 
and Carriage Taxes, will stand at 
£25,505,000 ; Stamps, which were 
£12,740,000, but from which we have 
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taken off Probate Duty to the amount of 
£1,420,000, are again raised by the 
addition of the new Stamp Duties and 
the extra Succession Duty to £11,780,000; 
Land Tax, £1,046,000; House Duty, 
£1,890,000; Income Tax, which was 
£13,820,000, less £20,000 for Schedule 
A, and one penny off the tax, amount- 
ing to £1,550,000, leaves £12,250,000 
—a total Tax Revenue of £72,396,000; 
while the Non-Tax Revenue is 
£14,431,000, or a grand total of 
£86,827,000. On the other hand, the 
total Expenditure is £86,615, 000, leaving 
a surplus of £212,000. The effect of 
the Budget in general is to distribute 
the surplus between the ratepayer and 
the taxpayer. The ratepayer of the 
United Kingdom will yet, in round 
figures, £2,050,000, of which about 
£920,000 is due to the new licences in 
England and Scotland, and the taxpayer 
will get £1,625,000, of which £585,000 
is raised by new taxation. 

And now I have only one’ paragraph 
more in the Statement which I have to 
lay before the Committee. The circum- 
stances of the time have imposed the ne- 
cessity upon us of not only looking to the 
next year, but to the year after next. 
We shall then have to surrender an ad- 
ditional sixth part of the Probate Duty, 
and also to make good the difference 
between the grants in aid which are 
taken back and the licences handed over, 
and the two operations will, taken 
together, cost us £1,400,000. The 
circumstances of the case are such that 
we have been obliged to settle once for all 
the contributions to local expenditure, so 
as to place them upon a firmer basis. I do 
not consider myseif entitled to take into 
account the probable increase of the 
Revenue in the course of two years, nor 
the revival of trade which we hope to 
see thoroughly established. I must 
contemplate, and the Committee must 
contemplate, the possibility that this 
sum may have to be raised ; but, on the 
other hand, itis impossible to enact taxes 
before the Bill is passed, before we 
know what the contingent payments 
will be. But I would wish to lay down 
certain propositions with regard to the 
mode by which this sum ought to be 
met. I wili state it in the strongest way 


negatively. It must not be met by any 
increase of duties which rest upon the 
industrial class. It must not be met by 
any duties resting upon the earnings of 
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It must not be 
derived from duties contributed by pro- 
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fessional men, by industry, and by skill. 
But it must be met by duties on pro- 
perty or the result of property, or from 
that promising item of stamps, from 
which I have already reaped a certain 
advantage, but which is by no means 
an exhausted field. I will not 
point to the fact that in the year 
after next there will be available for 
the disposal of my Successor, if I 
should have one by then, a sum 
which may amount to £1,000,000, 
if the Conversion Scheme is success- 
ful. I will not take that into account, 
because I wish to reserve the application 
of that amount; and Ido not wish to 
pledge Parliament, or the Government, 
or myself, as to whether the whole, ora 
portion, or none of it, should be employed 
in the remission of taxation, or, on tho 
other hand, in the diminution of the 
Public Debt. My right hon. Friend ad- 
mitted that it was fair to reserve such 
determination until we could see what 
would be the resources at our disposal 
when the conversion had reached a cer- 
tain stage. But there, at all events, 
it stands, a sum, I hope, of about 
£1,000,000, which will be added to the 
national resources in the year 1889-90, 
and will be followed by a yet larger 
sum in the following year. This is a 
contingency which I have a right to indi- 
cate, but which I have not taken into 
account. I have stated the sources from 
which I believe this gap ought to be 
met, by duties un property and the re- 
sults of property, from stamps, or from 
some re-arrangement of the Death 
Duties, or from taxes of that class. 

And now I rejoice to think I have come 
to the end of my long and I fear almost 
interminable story. ‘he subjects have 
been so vast, so complicated, that it has 
really been impossible for me to attempt to 
do justice to most of them. I should have 
been glad to have built up step by 
step as I passed on a rampart of solid 
masonry, so to speak, in the shape of 
argument, around every proposal I have 
made. I feel that during the compara- 
tively short time I have had to devote to 
each several point, I may have left posi- 
tions undefended which wiil be bom- 
barded by heavy guns in the course of 
the discussion which will ensue. On the 
other hand, the amount of work arising 
out of the great Conversion Scheme, 
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concerning which, I am happy to say, 
there is every indication of its being 
successful, has put it out of my power 
to devote as much time to the prepara- 
tions of my statement as might possibly 
have resulted in my being able to con- 
dense my remarks. Hence I have 
omitted many great subjects. Perhaps 
my hon. Friend the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Howard Vincent) will think 
that I ought to have dealt with that 
fiscal change he advocates in the shape 
of some form of Fair Trade; but I have 
had to enter into too many discussions 
arising out of the proposals I have made 
to enter into the discussion of proposals 
I cannot accept. There is an omission 
of a different kind which I regret even 
more. I should have liked to refer to 
the important subjects of light gold and 
of the circulation, which I touched upon 
last year in my Budget Speech, and 
upon which I have been engaged, and 
measures for dealing with which are 
in an advanced stage. I hope still, 
looking to the facilities which the House 
of Commons now kindly gives for the 
discussion of Business, that I may be able 
to submit proposals on these subjects for 
the consideration of the House even in 
the present year. But, at any rate, I 
have placed before the House the main 
financial proposals of the Government. 
We have tried to consider the interest of 
the ratepayer as well as of the taxpayer ; 
we have endeavoured, as far as we can, 
to be just to both. I have felt, and I feel, 
the extreme difficulty of the adjustments 
between the two vast fields of Imperial 
and Local Taxation. But, at least, we 
have endeavoured to lay before the 
House proposals co.ceived in a just 
and liberal spirit, and we submit them 
with some confidence to the favourable 
consideration of the Committee and the 


country. 


(1,) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘* That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, 
until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain and Ireland 
(that is to say) :— 

Tea ... the pound... . Sixpence.” 


Mr. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
think there is one point on which every 
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hon. Member of the House will agree. 
I ask the cordial assent of the Commit- 
tee when I say that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
throughout the three hours and a quarter 
during which he has addressed us, has 
held the attention of the Oommittee tho- 
roughly, and has made himself perfectly 
clear to all those who take an interest in 
finance, with regard to the proposals he 
has placed before us. We desire, what- 
ever may be our opinions, either on 
the spur of the moment, or when we 
have — time he consider them, to 
thank him for placing those —— 
before us in - explicit on ear & 
manner. I have very little to add to 
these words, for the present is not tho 
oceasion for criticizing the details of the 
Budget; and, therefore, I postpone any 
criticisms I may have to make upon the 
rinciples of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
udget, or their application, until the 
more appropriate opportunity which will 
resent itself on the adoption of the 
Resolutions in Committee or Second 
Reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. But before I sit down I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man one or two questions. I wish to ask 
him, in the first place, whether he has 
any objection to circulate at once, not 
to-morrow, but as soon as he possibly 
can, a Paper showing in detail the pro- 
he has made to the Committee? 
followed the right hon. Gentleman 
through his whole speech, and I think 
he will not blame me if I say that the 
number of figures and calculations which 
ho has placed before us is so large that 
it is not possible for anyone to carry 
them away in his mind so as to under- 
stand them thoroughly, even though we 
may supplement our recollection by 
reading the report of his speech in the 
newspapers. I therefore ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will, in the 
first place, give us a Paper showing the 
details of his proposals? Probably, if it 
is laid pro forma on the Table of the 
House to-morrow, a Paper could be cir- 
culated in a day or two, showing not only 
the details of his proposals, but also more 
minute figures relating to the Revenue 
and Expenditure of the last and coming 
year, which, considering how lengthy 
his statement necessarily was, he has 
very wisely, I think. curtailed. For 
instance, I think my right hon. Friend 
gave us no details whatever as to the 
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charges on the Consolidated Fund beyond 
the Debt totals. It has, I think, been 
always usual to give these details; but 
my right hon. Friend has not mentioned 
them atall. Iseethat myrighthon. Friend 
admits that I am asking nothing un- 
usual, and I think we may also ask him 
to give us some more details of Reve- 
nue. If my right hon. Friend will do 
that, I think he will greatly assist the 
discussion which will take place in a few 
days. I was glad that, with reference 
to future years, my right hon. Friend 
exercised some caution by warning the 
Committee on one subject particularly— 
namely, as to what will bethe prospective 
effect of the Budget which, although it 
leaves for 1888-9 a certain surplus, 
contemplates that unless a marked im- 
provement in tradeor economy in expen- 
diture takes place the deficit of 1889-90 
will be serious. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will forgive me for saying that, 
in speaking of the prospective deficit, 
he omitted to refer to one very important 
item—that is, the loss of Income Tax as 
between 1889 and 1890. 

Mr. GOSOHEN: I may, perhaps, 
meet that point at once. The loss upon 
the Income Tax will probably be made 
up by the natural increase in the aver- 
age ineomes of the country. In cal- 
culating the probable Revenue, we must 
not forget that we have passed through 
some bad years, and are now approach- 
ing a year in which we hope to receive 
more from the Income Tax. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am glad to hear 
that from the right hon. Gentleman. I 
did not at all refer to the subject as a 
matter for blame, and the information 
which my right hon. Friend will give us 
in print will, no doubt, make this mat- 
ter perfectly plain. Again, my right hon. 
Friend promised last year that the sub- 
ject of light gold coinage was one which 
he would bring this year before Par- 
liament. I presume that the conversion 
of the light gold coinage will involve 
a heavy charge this year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No increased charge 
will be involved in the conversion. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am glad to hear 
that statement ; but I must remind my 
right hon. Friend that he has two 
alternatives—either to make a proposal 
which will create a charge upon the 
year, or to make a proposal which will 
make no such ch ; he must do one 
of two things if he brings forward a 
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proposal with regard to the light gold 
coinage during the present year; and 
if the plan involves a charge it will 
diminish his surplus. | Mr. Goscuen: 
No.] My right hon. Friend is very 
ingenious, and I will give him credit 
for finding out some third plan; 
but let me impress upon him that 
the state of the gold coinage is so 
extremely bad, and'has got so much 
worse since I was unfortunately unable, 
through the early Prorogation, to carry 
out the proposal I made to the House 
four years ago, that whereas, for instance, 
one-half of the half-sovereigns were 
light then, there are, I believe, three- 
quarters of them light atthe present time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: A scheme of the 
character indicated by the right hon, 
Gentleman is in an advanced stage of 
preparation, 

Mr. CHILDERS: I rejoice at the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as I know that it is most important thet 
there should be no delay in dealing with 
this subject. As there is no pressing 
necessity for the Resolutions which have 
been placed in the hands of the Chair- 
man, I would put it to the Committee 
that they should not be debated this 
evening, but that we should adjourn the 
present debate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will not object 
to pass the Resolutions relating to 
the Wine Duties and Income Tax, be- 
cause if the former is not passed to-night 
large quantities of wine will be taken 
out of bond to-morrow and sold during 
the rest of the year free of the increased 
duty. My right hon. Friend will under- 
stand also, with regard to the Income 
Tax, that the dividends are payable on 
the 5th of April; and if the Committee 
will assent to the remission of the one 
penny of Income Tax it will, of course, 
enormously facilitate the collection of 
the Revenue for the year, and avoid the 
great labour that would otherwise be 
incurred. Of course, I have no right to 
press this, if right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not see their way; but I 
am sure they will appreciate the diffi- 
culty now that the dividends are so 
shortly payable, and perceive that it 
would be a very great assistance if the 
Committee will deal rapidly with these 
two Resolutions. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think that the appeal of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer (Mr. Goschen) on the subject of 
the Wine Duties ought to be assented to 
without objection ; but as to the Income 
Tax, it seems to me impossible that we 
should proceed with the lution now. 
I believe with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) that no Resolution on that 
subject has ever been taken on the first 
night of the Budget when there has 
been a change of duty. Everyone who 
has listened to the very able statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will see that in 
consequence of the proposed change 
many other taxes are to be imposed ; 
and I do not think we should give any 
opinion on this matter now. There are 
one or two points on which I should 
like some further details. I do not in 
the least complain of the right hon. 
Gentleman for not having giver us full 
details of the items of. Revenue; but if 
he will let us have them in a printed 
form it would be interesting to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that in the Customs of last year 
there was a falling off of £80,000; and 
I cannot make out what are the items 
in which an increase of duty has taken 
place that would so countervail that as 
to result ultimately in an increase of 
£30,000 0n Customs. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the great increase 
in the Probate Duty. I think he will 
find that last year either my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers), or I, told him we 
thought he was taking his stand too 
low. ‘The real truth is, that there has 
been of late years a disposition—I do 
not know why --to undervalue the 
Stamp Duties. The Stamp Duties have 
almost invariably exceeded the estimates 
made of them. This year they have, 
no doubt, exceptionally increased. I 
would say for the consolation of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) and 
others, who think that we have for the 
last 40 years or more been pursuing a 
ruinous commercial policy, that, if we 
had been pursuing a policy injurious to 
our trade and to our interests, we should 
not have found the realized wealth of 
the country constantly increasing beyond 
our expectations. Two years ago, when 
people were in despair about the pro- 
sperity of the country, I was criticized 
severely because I would not believe 
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that all the interests of the country were 
ruined. One of the points I especially 
insisted kos was the increase in the 
Probate Duty. In 1886 I mentioned 
that then the Probate Duty had 
reached the highest point it had ever 
obtained, and now I am glad to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Probate Duty has reached a still higher 
point. I think we may judge from that 
that the apprehension whieh existed 
some years ago as to the general dis- 
tress of the country was ill founded, and 
that, also, we may believe that the sys- 
tem wo are pursuing is one which is 
not really injurious to the interests of 
the country. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has prided himself upon the large re- 
duction he has effected in the Debt. I 
may be allowed, in all good humour, 
to tell him he has been a reducer of the 
Debt malgré lui, because he reduced the 
bp made for the reduction of the 

ebt by £2,000,000. What has really 
reduced the Debt is the existing law of 
the old Sinking Fund, which has ap- 
propriated his surplus—his surplus of 
£2,000,000 —to the reduction of the 
Debt. The fact is, that the surplus he 
has derived from the large yield of the 
Probate Duty has been by the operation 
of the law appropriated—I think I am 
right in so saying—to the reduction of 
the Debt. Owing to the prosperity of 
the country and the wisdom of previous 
legislation, though my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
£2,000,000 off the new Sinking Fund, 
the £2,000,000 has reappeared under 
the old Sinking Fund. The reduction 
of the Debt is made, in spite of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the 
operation of the law, through his sur- 
plus being applied to that. I should 
not have alluded to that but for the re- 
ferences to the savings the right hon. 
Gentleman has effected in the future 
upon the conversion of the Debt. IfI 
am not wrong, the existing law would 
apply that money to the reduction of 
Debt ; and I do hope that in future the 
House of Commons will not be a party 
to breaking down the law by which 
savings effected upon the interest will 
go in reduction of the Debt. I may 
point out to the House the enormous 
value of the old Sinking Fund under 
which I imagine the interest saved 
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upon the Debt will » an the reduction 
of the capital of the Debt. See how it 
has operated. It operated in my time, 
to a certain extent, in reducing the 
Debt. It has operated to the amount of 
£2,000,000 in reducing the Debt in 
spite of the provision made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the reduction 
of the new Sinking Fund. It is a pro- 
vision of enormous value, and I hope 
the House of Commons will not be dis- 

sed to depart from it. The right hon. 

entleman spoke of his increased 
balances, and also of the balances as 
being a reduction of Debt. Now, I 
confess I think that is rather a loose 
doctrine. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knows very well that I have 
objected to the returns of the condition 
of the Debt in which the balances are 
shown as an asset. I know there are 
arguments both one way and the other. 
Certainly the whole of the balances 
cannot be spoken of as an asset. You 
might just as well, befure you pay your 
Christmas Bills, talk of the balance at 
your bankers on the 24th of December 
as an asset, when you know perfectly 
well that the great part is going imme- 
diately in the discharge of debt. Of 
course, there is the nest egg of the Suez 
Canal. The Suez Canal, I will admit, 
has been a very fortunate speculation ; 
but there is nothing so ruinous to a 
nation as to an individual to find its first 
speculation a successful one, because if 
a nation is to go into more speculations 
of this character, I think the results are 
likely to be very disastrous. I do hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not meditating putting any of these 
balances into the Panama Canal in con- 
sequence of the successes which have 
been achieved in the Suez Canal. I 
only hope we may be satisfied with the 
success of the Suez Canal, and that we 
may never repeat the experiment, be- 
cause I am convinced if the nation 
speculates in transactions of this kind it 
will experience the fate which bofalls 
individuals. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
very interesting reference to the farmers’ 
schedule, or schedule B. The remark- 
able part of it, however, was that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh made the same offer 
to the farmers some three years ago; 
but for some reason or other they did 
not at that time accept it. I only make 
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these very incidental remarks because in 
the case of important of the 
character the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has made, one must take time to 
consider and to reserve his criticism for 
a future occasion. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh has 
alluded to what isthe mostserious feature 
of this Budget. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget and in the 
Local Government Bill is going to enact 
charges for which he makes no future 

rovision, or, at all events, but very 
imperfect provision. He has made 
charges which he will meet partially in 
the present year under the temporary 
arrangement, but the charges in the 
Local Government Bill and in the 
Budget will, I understand, be perma- 
nent charges which cannot be altered. 
For these he has made no provision. 
He has said very frankly that he has 
only made the provision which is neces- 
sary in the present year; for the year 
which is to come after that, charges will 
subsist, but there is no provision for 
them. That is a very serious financial 
omission, which has certainly not been 
usual in Imperial Budgets. That is a 
subject which will have hereafter to be 
very earefully considered, because, al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did notmake provisionin money, he made 
provision in a series of what I may call 
** financial moral sentiments.” He con- 
cluded his speech by admitting that there 
would be a charge of £1,550,000 which 
would have to be met in the year after 
next; but he said that ‘‘ It must not be 
met by this, it must not be met by that, 
and I will not tell you how itis to be 
met.” That seems to me to be some- 
what doubtful finance; but of course we 
shall have more opportunity of consider- 
ing the point later on. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made a statement which I hope he 
will explain a little more fully. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us over and 
over again that he is giving great ad- 
vantages to the local ratepayers—that 
this is a Local Budget. I understand he 
intends to hand over to the local rate- 
payers £5,500,000, but that at the same 
time he takes away £2,600,000, which is 
now given in the form of grants in aid. 
That will leave a paltry £300,000. 
[Ories of ‘*£38,000,000.”] We get 
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now £2,600,000, and we are to have 
£5,500,000. What remains to us is 
£2,900,000, and this is to be made up 
by additional taxation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man stated the figures correctly in 
the first instance, but did not do the 
sum. The total advance will be 
£5,500,000. From that you have to 
deduct £2,600,000, leaving not the paltry 
sum of £300,000, but £2,900,000, nearly 
£3,000,000. Itis £3,000, 000 fresh money. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if I am 
right in supposing he told us that the 
whole of the Hawkers’ Tax is to be re- 
pealed? I should also like him to tell 
us whether hawkers’ carts will be taxed, 
and whether, if hawkers’ licences are to 
be abolished, similar relief ought not 
to be given to the poorer class of vendors 
—the pedlars? 

Sin JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Oastle): I do not desire to go into 
what I may call the controversial points 
of this Budget, because I know that the 
House of Commons has now a very diffi- 
cult task before it. It has the difficulty 
of dealing with the very able statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) in introducing the 
Local Government Bill as well as of 
dealing with the Budget, and there is 
the difficulty of considering the two 
combined. It seems to me that there 
are several points in this Budget which 
will require very great consideration. 
For instance, the proposal that a large 
amount of personalty should go in re- 
lief of the rates is one which we shall 
do well to consider very carefully. But 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the very able statement he has made. 
I think he was perfectly right in the be- 
ginning of his statement to pay a great 
tribute to the public servants. I am 
sure he must have taxed the abilities 
and the time of the public servants in 
the collection of the enormous array of 
facts and figures he has laid before the 
Committee. There are one or two points 
which I am sure the whole country will 
receive with satisfaction. Whatever may 
be the result of remitting a 1d. of the 
Income Tax, I am convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s endeavour to 
make the transactions on the Stock Ex- 
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change, which have hitherto paid nothing, 
bear their fair share towards the Na- 
tional Revenue, will be received with 
0 satisfaction in the country. I only 

ope that the efforts of the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay hold of this portion 
of the revenue will not be frustrated by 
the difficulties which are sure to be 
thrown in his way. In my constituency 
there has been for years great complaint 
that the heavy vehicles were entirely free 
from toll, and that the farmers had to 
maintain the roads. I think the pro- 
posal to tax the class of large vehicles 
the right hon. Gentleman has alluded 
to £1 is a most righteous proposition. 
It is but proper that these vehicles 
should pay towards the wear and tear of 
the roads, of which they have been so 
large a user, and to which they do so 
much damage. With regard to the tax 
on wheels, I should have been glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman could have 
seen his way to leave the farmers’ carts 
untaxed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought I made 
it clear that carts employed in hus- 
bandry are not to be taxed. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
correcting me. Sitting below the Gang- 
way I was not able to hear that he made 
any exception to the tax. The tax on 
horses of luxury is a most legitimate 
tax; but of all the alterations the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to 
make, I think the one which will give 
the greatest satisfaction is that he pro- 
poses to make in the Carriage Tax. I, 
for one, would have been glad if he 
had repealed the carriage tax, because 
I regard it very much in the light of a 
tax upon labour; but if we are to have 
a carriage tax, certainly the way the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to deal 
with it is one which will remove a great 
deal of grievance. I must congratulate 
the Government upon the comparative 
absence of Supplementary Estimates. 
The amount of Supplementary Estimates 
they have brought in is very small, and 
I hope the example they have set will 
be followed in future. With re to 
the more important pointsof the Budget, 
I desire to reserve any opinion I may 
have of them until I see further what 
are actually the right hon. Gentleman’s 
propositions. 

on RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): Re- 
presenting, as I do, an agricultural 
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division which has been very hardly hit, 
and which has more land out of cultiva- 
tion than almost any other county in the 
Kingdom, I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the very large measure of relief 
he has promised us, and also upon the 
fact that he has fulfilled the hope which 
he raised in the minds of the deputation 
of agricultural Members who waited 
upon him about this day last year. I 
also wish to protest as strongly as 1 can 
against the statement that the relief the 
right hon. Gentleman is giving us is 
only a grant in aid of the squirearchy. 
This grant in aid is a grant in aid of 
agricultural labourers and farmers, and 
I do not think any hon. Gentleman on 
either side of the House will deny that 
we want the assistance which the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to give us. As 
I have said, we in South-East Essex 
have more land out of cultivation than 
any other county in the Kingdom; in 
fact, our farmers are divided practically 
into two categories — those who are 
ruined, and those who are going to be 
ruined. I do.not want to pursue such 
an unpleasant subject; but I wish to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the farmers and labourers in the divi- 
sion I represent will remember very 
gratefully the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who has been the first to bring the 
equalization of taxation of real and 
personal property into the area of prac- 
tical politics, and who has done all he 
can to take undue burdens off the land. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) : 
After the long and exhaustive statement 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has addressed to us, I 
shall only ask him one question. I wish 
to know whether my impression is cor- 
rect—that in addition to the present 
one-half per cent on the issue of 
Foreign Bonds, there is to be an annual 
tax of ls. per cent on all Foreign Bonds 
and Stock Exchange transactions not 
now liable to duty? I also desire to say 
that the chosen representatives of the 
experts, to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded, will certainly afford him 
every assistance in his power, without 
which assistance I am persuaded some 
of the proposals he has shadowed forth 
cannot be carried into effect. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Osgoldcross): It will be in the recol- 
lection of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer that some 
time ago an appeal was made to him 
concerning the + hardship suffered 
by some tenant farmers in having been 
called upon to pay Income Tax twice 
over. I trust that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will provide some remedy for 
such an unjust state of things. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): There 
are only one or two matters of minor 
importance which I wish to mention. 
When I had the honour, some years ago, 
of representing a division of Yorkshire, 
there was a great herdship felt by many 
of the small farmers in consequence of 
the tax on horses. The tax at that time 
was paid by them if by some chance they 
happened to use their horses for pleasure. 
I am sure it will be a great source of 
satisfaction to the small farmers in that 
district if, before the debate closes, my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will assure us that horses 
used mainly for agricultural purposes 
will not be brought under taxation, be- 
cause by some accident horses may be 
used from time to time by a farmer for 
his own pleasure and for the amusement 
of his family. The second point—I am 
ashamed to mention these small matters, 
but they are matters of practical interest 
—is the tax on carts. I have had for 
some time the honour of being a member 
of the Highway Committee in the West 
Riding of the county of Yorkshire, where 
there have been heavy rates in conse- 
quence of the enormously weighty 
burdens carried on the roads by traction 
engines. We have the power—and we 
exercise it—to levy toll on the locomotive 
itself in the shape of a licenco; but we 
have no power to tax the carts. These 
carts, as we all know, form a long train, 
and their effect on the roads is most 
destructive. The roads are not con- 
strueted to bear heavy burdens. The 
mechanism of the roads is utterly 
annihilated, and passage along them by 
ordinary vehicles becomes almost im- 
possible. I am delighted to hear the 

roposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
a sa that injustice will no longer be 
allowed. I have no doubt that when 
these carts are brought under taxation 
they will be used with greater modera- 
tion, and that improper use of roads will 
not continue. t congratulate the Go- 
vernment on their proposals. They are 
wide and far-reaching proposals; they 
do not relieve one class to the injury of 
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another; but I believe they will prove a 
relief to many classes. I am sure the 
proposals will be received by the country 
with great thankfulness. There is one 
very humble class which has been for 
years groaning under taxation, and 
which will be relieved by the Govern- 
ment proposals, and that is the class of 
hawkers. I have sufficient knowledge 
of the feelings of magistrates to be able 
to say that no duty imposed on magis- 
trates which is discharged by them with 
greater regret than the duty of fining 
hawkers without licences. Many of 
them are poor but industrious people, 
and the taxation levied upon them is a 
severe pressure upon their honest trade. 
The licence was intended as a prohibi- 
tion upon what was regarded as a nui- 
sance In the country; Bat it has acted 
most mischievously and has produced a 
great hardship upon these simple but 
deserving persons. I am glad that I 
have been permitted to make these ob- 
servations. They are few, indeed, but 
perhaps they are not unworthy of some 
consideration amongst the larger ques- 
tione which occupy our attention. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he only intended to touch upon the 
Budget from one point of view, and 
that was so far as it related to Irish in- 
terests. He looked upon this Budget 
as the third step in the very complete 
change which the English Treasury 
Bench had been effecting during the 
past three or four years in the financial 
relations of England and Ireland, and 
he was not at all sorry to have to dis- 
cuss that change whilst the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) was in 
Office, because he rather liked the tone 
of that right hon. Gentleman in dealing 
with money matters. The right hon. 
Gentleman was the only person on the 
Treasury Bench who did not pretend to 
be generous to Ireland in money mat- 
ters, and whilst not claiming to be gene- 
rous he was the only one who tried to 
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be just. The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
cussed the matter from that point of 
view. Those who pretended to be 


generous were committing the grossest 
injustice to Ireland, from a pecuniary 
point of view. Ireland suffered this 
great disadvantage, that she had not 
had a single Member on the Treasury 
Bench during the past 30 or 40 years. 


The result was that the Irish Members 
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were untrained in these subjects, and 
had many difficulties to contend with in 
considering and discussing them. There 
were three steps which had taken place 
in the monetary relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recognize the fact, The 
first change occurred when theroads were 
disturnpiked. A modest sum of money 
was given to England and Scotland in 
regard to the operation then brought 
about; but as Ireland was not affected 
no equivalont was given toher. The 
old custom had been to put duties on 
England and not to put them on Ireland, 
and this was the first change in the 
direction of a subvention or a covert 
subvention, Nominally, Ireland was 
always better treated than England or 
Scotland; but in the case to which he 
(Colonel Nolan) referred, money was 
given to England and Scotland and not 
to Ireland, the reason advanced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then in Office being that 
no carriage duty was charged in Ire- 
land. The amount given in the case of 
England and Scotland was an offset on 
the Carriage Tax. That was the first 
step. The second step came last year. 
He did not blame the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the fact was that addi- 
tional moneys were given to England 
and Scotland — either £180,000 or 
£280,000, he forgot which. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer at the time said 
he considered a gift of £50,000 to 
Ireland would be equivalent to the 
amount given to England and Scotland, 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had followed out his opinions—because 
he spoke pretty much then as he had 
spoken to-night—the Irish Members 
would all of them have agreed with 
him. But that £50,000 had been 
frivtered away ; there were so many in- 
terests at stake, and the clerks and 
Government officials in Ireland got 
round the Government to such good 
purpose, inducing them to go in for 
fancy schemes of arterial drainage, and 
so on, that the money was actuslly 
wasted—at any rate, three-fifths of it 
had been spent. The great danger in 
dealing with Irish matters was that there 
were always two or three Members who 
understood the agricultural parts of 
Ireland sitting on the same side of the 
House as the right hon. Gentleman, who 
undertook to advise him; and it was 
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solely by these two or three Gentlemen 
that the Government were guided. 
They were cut off from the great bulk 
of the Irish Members in the House. The 
result of this state of things, in the case to 
which he was referring, was that this 
£50,000 given last year to Ireland had 
either been wasted or not expended, The 
second step, therefore, was giving a 
certain sum to England and Scotland, 
and pretending to give the same to Ire- 
land, but in reality doing nothing of 
the kind. What had been given had 
been frittered away in Dublin. The 
third step was far more important, and 
had come in in that portion of the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer which dealt with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. That question became of 
great importance in the pecuniary rela- 
tions of the two countries. They had, 
up to this point, dealt with sums of 
moderate amount. Under the disturn- 

iked roads arrangement it would only 

ave come to £40,000; last year the 
amount given to Ireland came to 
£50,000; but now they found the amount 
given to Ireland should be about 
£500,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the gross sum for England would be 
£5,800,000, and that he considered Ire- 
land to be entitled to 1-1lth of the 
amount that England was entitled to, 
from a taxable point of view, so that the 
amount given to Ireland would be con- 
siderably over £500,000. As to what 
the proportion should be between Ire- 
land and the United Kingdom, he 
(Colonel Nolan) did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. The proportion 
between the two could only be settled by 
one of two sets of statistics—one he him- 
self had moved for at a time when there 
was no political question before the 
House, and which was granted by the 
Treasury. That Return showed that 
Ireland paid 1-9th or 1-10th of the 
whole taxation of the United Kingdom, 
leaving out— exactly as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had left out to-night 
—the Post Office receipts from the or- 
dinary taxation. Since that time the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had brought a re-edited edition 
of the statistics; but that edition was 
brought out at a peculiar time—namely, 
at a time when political questions be- 
tween England and Ireland were to the 
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fore and Party feeling ran high, and 
though they cut cut down the proportion 
of the United Kingdom, he did not think 
it was as likely to be correct as the state- 
ment given by the Treasury on his 
(Colonel Nolan’s) Motion on the first 
occasion, when there was no political 
uestion touched by the figures He 
ought that, underthecircumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to prove to the 
House on what he grounded his asser- 
tion that Ireland was only 1-11th part 
of the United Kingdom for taxable pur- 
oses. He must have been guided either 
4 independent Returns of his own, or by 
the Returns obtained by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton, or the Returns granted upon 
his (Colonel Nolan’s) Motion, which he 
thought were the truest of the three. 
Putting that point aside for the present, 
he should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman exactly what he in- 
tended to adopt as the share of Ireland 
in this Local Government arrangement? 
The right hon. Gentleman said 
£127,000. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : This coming year. 
Coronzst NOLAN said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would follow up 
the opinion he had expressed with re- 
gard to the application of this sum 
better than he had done last year. Last 
year he had expressed very much the 
same opinion as that they had heard from 
him to-night; but he had not followed 
it out. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said he hoped the money would go to the 
county cess. He (Colonel Nolan) trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would now put 
his foot down, and say that the money — 
must go to the county cess. He would 
much sooner trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man than he would the great majority 
of the Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
on this question, and he would urge the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to see that 
the money was spent in Ireland as it 
was in England. There would not be 
the slightest chance of getting justice if 
the Treasury Bench listened to every- 
body in Dublin who mado representa- 
tions to them, men who wanted new 
salaries, and things of that kind, and 
who got round the Chief Secretary, 
getting him to adopt fancy schemes. If 
the money were given in Ireland as it 
was in England, the Irish people would 
throw in their lot with the English 
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people, and would take the same chance 
that the English ratepayers took. Was 
he to vaderstand that 4d. per head for 
the indoor paupers was to be given 
besides the £127,000 ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, that the contri- 
bution ‘rom the Probate Duty paid that 
4d. per head, and that that contribution 
amounted in the case of Ireland to 
£127,000. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would own that, though he 
had spent over three hours in explaining 
the matter, and although, no doubt, he 
had done it far better than anyone else 
would have been able to do it, he had not 
been able to devote more than eight or 10 
minutes to this part of the subject, and 
therefore it was not to be wondered at 
that the Irish Members had not grasped 
the whole meaning of the arrangement, 
so far as Ireland was concerned. The 
£127,000, it seemed, was to be the gross 
amount given to Ireland, and that would 
be increased at the end of next year by 
one-third. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: By one-half. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he maintained 
that Ireland ought to get about 
£500,000, seeing that the United King- 
dom was to receive £5,800,000. The 
only way the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could get out of that was by a 
special system of allotting all those 
taxes which were paid in England, and 
which were not paid in Ireland, to local 
rates. That was a clever plan, no doubt, 
but they must remember that for the 
past 10 or 20 years Ireland had been 
very badly treated in this House. The 
Covernment had said—‘‘ There are cer- 
tain taxes which are paid in England, 
but which you do not pay in Ireland;” 
but all that sort of thing, it must be 
remembered, now came to an end under 
this Budget, and Ireland, instead of 
being treated better, was treated worse 
than ever. He (Colonel Nolan) recog- 
nized the justice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—the right hon. Gentleman 
did not claim generosity—in not con- 
sidering the difference between the yield 
of Probate Duty in England and Ire- 
land. But why should the right hon. 
Gentleman take the Probate Duty? It 
was a matter of selection—he must 
either take that duty or some other duty 
to assist the paupers. No doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman had acted very 
wisely ; and he had seen, very properly, 
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that he could not affect the relations 
between England and Ireland. He 
(Colonel Nolan) had argued this ques- 
tion with the right hon. Gentieman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E, 
Gladstone) in this House; and, there- 
fore, he might claim that he ed it 
altogether apart from political feeling. 
The yield of the Probate Duty in Ire- 
Ireland was very small compared with 
its yield in this country; but, relatively 
speaking, the poorer classes in Ireland 
were much more heavily taxed than 
they were in England. He quite 
acknowledged that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had behaved fairly in not 
applying the Probate Duty equally, 
which would have been the most unfair 
and fallacious test between the two 
countries which could be devised. On 
the whole, he recognized the fairness of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals in 
regard to the Probate Duty; but other- 
wise he was of opinion that the Budget, 
in connection with the Local Government 
Bill, would bear with extreme hardshi 

on Ireland, unless it were reconsidered. 
The right hon. Gentleman might say— 
“T have left no inequality of taxation 
between the two countries—all those 
taxes which were unequal I have swept 
away, aud I have put them on the local 
rates in England.” That was the utmost 
the right hon. Gentleman could say for 
his Budget. He (Colonel Nolan) did 
not think there was a tax left in a 
land which was not paid in Ireland, 
except, perhaps, that fur armorial bear- 
ings, which the people of Ireland were 
perfectly ready to pay. As to the Cart 
Tax, he was ready to assent to it, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, if agricultural 
carts were omitted—not only the carts 
used in farm work, but those light carts 
in which the farmer and his family went 
to market once a-week. If such carts 
as those were to be included, the tax 
would be a most iniquitous one, and 
would bring about a little revolution 
in Ireland. Most families in the country 
districts had small carts, which were used 
for this purpose; and, whether or not 
the imposition was right and just, it 
would prove the most unpopular tax the 
Government couldinvent. And the same 
in regard to horses. If it were merely 
to be on pleasure horses, or on horses 
used for professional purposes—driving 
the solicitor about, a so on—he should 


not object. As to the additicaal tax it 
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was proposed to put on champagne and 
foreign -prnneesehg the people of Ireland 
would not care much about that, as 
7 had very little to do with such 
things. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I desire to answer 
several questions which have been put 
to me; and, in the first place, I will 
refer to what has fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seems to think I have fallen 
short of the ideal standard he would wish 
to see applied to the two countries; but 
when he complains that there is only 
£127,000 applied to Ireland, and that 
next year it would be only £190,000, I 
would remind him that I used a phrase 
which I very carefully selected—namely, 
that if any further adjustment were 
necessary between the two countries in 
consequence of the transfer of licences 
in England to the Local Authorities, as 
against the withdrawal of the grants, 
and if that proceeding left a hole in the 
Revenue, which would be to the disadvan- 
tage of other portions of the United King- 
dom, that would be made a matter forad- 
justment between the twocountries. If 
the effect of the transfer should be to 
leave Ireland at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with England, I should consider it 
my duty, in the case of Ireland as in the 
case of Scotland, to make a correspond- 
ing adjustment. The hon. and gallant 
Member speaks of the total sum which 
is to be given to England as £5,500,000. 
He must deduct from that the grants she 
now gets, but will hereafter lose, and 
only treat the aggregate relief, which is 
£3,000,000, and not £5,500,000. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he had been 
treating of the subventions which Ire- 
land did not get. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Ireland gets other 
subventions which England does not 
get. At any rate, I would invite the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to discuss 
with me the question of the sum paid 
by England and Ireland. - Although, in 
the case of some special grants, Ireland 
may not have the same proportion that 
England and Scotland enjoy, in other 
directions Ireland is enjoying much 
larger grants. I think thy hon. and 
gallant Member has done me justice in 
this matter as regards my intentions; 
and I will only say that I am anxious 
to bring about an equitable adjustment 
between the twocountries. When a pro- 
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time comes, I shall be perfectly 

aired to confer with my hon. and et oe 
Priend on the subject, because, as I 
have repeatedly asserted, that I look 
upon it as extremely important that Ire- 
land should feel that, whatever differ- 
ences of political opinion may exist, she is 
treated by this country—her richer sister, 
with whom I hope she will alyays re- 
main indissolubly united—with all the 
consideration which her poorer circum- 
stances deserve. The proportion I 
have estimated as due to Ireland I have 
arrived at after careful consideration. 

Coronet, NOLAN: On what statistics 
are the proportions made out ? 

Mr. OSOHEN : From a Return 

resented to the House not along ago. 
have consulted all the Returns pre- 

ared by the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), when he wished to adjust the 
taxation between the countries in con- 
nection with his Home Rule scheme, and 
I have arrived at the best results it was 
in my power to arrive at. AsI say, itis 
my earnest desire to satisfy hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and their constituents that 
they are fairly treated in this matter. I 
will give them every opportunity of ex- 
amining and criticizing our calculations, 
and, if necessary, I should be perfectly 
ready to reconsider them if they wish 
me to do so. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman made some reference to the 
£50,000 which in my proposal in the 
Budget of last year was handed over to 
Ireland. He complained that the money 
has not been spent in a manner which re- 
commended itself to the Representatives 
of Ireland. A considerable amount of 
that was given for arterial drainage, and 
the pressure put upon the Government for 
the expenditure from the districts where 
the money has been spent was both very 
considerable and very persistent. I do 
not know whether the hon. and gallant 
Member remembers that in making my 
first statement I distinctly intimated that 
the Government would be prepared to 
listen to any representations that might 
come from Ireland on the subject; but 
the offer was treated with some disdain, 
and we received no assistance whatever 
from Ireland as to the expenditure of 
this money. I trust that in the expen- 
diture of the sum of money which will 
now be placed at the disposal of Ireland 
we shall receive such assistance as ma. 
enable us to apply these grants, whic 
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are given, not in & spirit of generosity 
but in a spirit of justice,in such a 
manner as to give the best relief we can 
to the ratepayers of Ireland. My own 
personal desire would be that as in Eng- 
land and Scotland we hope every in- 
dividual ratepayer may feel the advan- 
tage of the relief which is given, so in 
Ireland every ratepayer, whatever dis- 
trict he may be in or whatever class he 
may belong to, may at the same time 
feel that some relief has been given to 
him in the burdens to which as a rate- 
payer he is liable. I have been asked 
a great many questions in the course of 
the discussion, and I must say I regret 
that I did not give sufficient information 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
the Committee generally, with regard to 
the falling off or the increase on particu- 
lar heads of the Revenue. I have cer- 
tainly no reason to complain of the tone 
in which right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite criticized my statement. They 
recognized that I felt I had a very lon 

statement to make, and that, therefore, i 
omitted to dwell to the extent which is 
usually the case on some of the details 
of Expenditure. It would, however, be 
easy to remedy any omission, which, 
considering the already intolerable 
length of my statement, was hardly 
avoidable, and I cheerfully accept the 
suggestions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the “Aember for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) that I should supplement the 
statement I have made by putting the 
House into possession of further in- 
formation at the earliest possible date 
with regard to particular heads of Ex- 
penditure and particular heads of in- 
crease or falling off of Revenue. It will 
be my duty to do that, and I shall carry 
out their wish at the earliest possible 
date. Several questions have been 
asked me with regard to the Wheel Tax 
and the Carriage Tax, and it may be as 
well that I should make a few further 
observations on that part of the question. 
Those carriages now liable to licence duty 
will not be liable to the new Wheel Tax. 
Those which pay the £2 2s. or the 15s., 
whichI have described, will not be liable 
to the further tax of 2s. 6d. per wheel. 
In the second place, I am asked with 
regard to cars or waggons which are 
dragged by locomotives or traction 


engines, and which in many cases, as has 
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been explained, do v t damage to 
the te They wi i be. treated as 
waggons, and will have {to pay £1 if 
they should be above the weight of 
half-a-ton, and they will aleo be charged 
the Wheel Tax according to the number 
of wheels they have. There is a special 
clause in the Resolution which will be 
submitted, which says that when drawn 
by electricity or other means, cars and 
waggons will be liable to the Wheel Tax. 
There is one omission I made which is 
of some consequence, and that is that 
carts of less weight than 2 ewt. will not 
be taxed at all. Hon. Members will 
probably think of costermongers and 
other poor persons who use small carts 
of a very light character. We do not 
wish to impose a tax upon them, especi- 
ally after having dealt with the hawkers, 
and therefore we have taken a limit of 
2ewt., below which barrows and light 
carts will not be taxed. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: How 
about traction engines ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Traction engines 
are now liable to a licence. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Do 
you add to that? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, I do not pro- 
pose to add to that tax; but it will be a 
legitimate thing, if the Local Authorities 
think that the tax ought to be added to, 
to cons.der the question. At the same 
time we must recognize that these loco- 
motives do a useful service, and that it 
would be very unwise to tax them 
beyond the amount they could fairly 
bear. There must be fair adjustment 
between the service they render and the 
damage they do to the roads. I have 
been asked a question by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Osgoldcross Division of York- 
shire (Mr. Austin) as to the collection 
of Income Tax. The hon. Member 
alluded to a grievance which some of 
his constituents felt in having to pay 
this tax twice over, on account of the 
default of collectors. Well, I do not 
wish to overload my Budget Bill with a 
greater maes of controversial matter than 
that which it must necessarily contain, 
but I certainly, in the course of the pre- 
sent Session, hope to introduce again 
clauses relating to the collection of In- 
come Tax by paid officers of the Inland 
Revenue, instead of a percentage being 
allowed as commission to local collectors. 
That proposal was frustrated last year, 
partly by waut of time ard partly by 
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the o ition which was offered to it; 
but hop to be able to introduce it 
again, and to be able to gain the general 
assent of the House of eee to my 
proposal, and against the my TI 
which will certainly be raised on behalf of 
the vested interests of a great many 
people. This is a kind of proposal 
which brings a great number of Town 
Clerks up to the Metropolis, who bring 
influence to bear upon their Members, 
and sometimes, what I think, a fictitious 
opposition is, in this way, raised to 
legitimate proposals which really com- 
mend themselves to the general sense 
of the House. It will be a considerable 
reform to place the collection of the 
Income Tax in the hands of officers 
of the Inland Revenue; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton knows, the pro- 
position is one which will evoke a great 
deal of opposition. I am reminded by 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury that it is now in the power of 
Local Authorities to adopt the system, 
but it is better that some compulsory 
method should be adopted by Parlia- 
ment once for all than that Local 
Authorities should be left to struggle 
with it from time to time. Then with 
regard to the imposition of an anuual 
tax upon foreign securities, an hon. 
Member asks me whether securities 
which have paid the duty of 10s. will 
be liable to this tax? No, Sir; such 
securities will not be liable. Once they 
have paid the 10s. tax, they are supposed 
to have compounded for the transfer 
duty for ever. I think that is a very 
cheap composition. The issue tax is 
2s. 6d., and for the additional 7s. 6d. it 
has been considered that the bonds 
of any Corporation or State should 
be free from the toll on passing from 
hand to hand, and we will not disturb 
that arrangement. There is only one 
other question I have left unanswered. 
We are asked if we will not exempt 
from licence duty pedlars as well as 
hawkers? No, Sir; I have not yet come 
to the conclusion that that tax should be 
repealed. The case of the hawkers has 
been specially brought to my notice, and 
it seems that, having dealt with that, a 
claim is set up on behalf of another 
class of persons who consider themselves 
almost similarly situated. I cannot 
admit that their claim can be established, 
but it will be for the House of Commons 
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to consider the matter on a future occa- 
sion. I must once more, in conclusion, 
apologize to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite for not having dilated on certain 
figures; but if I had gone more fully 
into detail on some points I should 
have been obliged to trouble the Oom- 
mittee at a length which, notwithstand- 
ing their extremely kind indulgence, 
would have been trespassing too much 
on their patience. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
could quite sympathize with the natural 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after his 
wonderful exertion this evening, to 
bring this informal discussion to a con- 
clusion; but he (Mr. Picton) might be 
pardoned if he could not allow the dis- 
cussion to end without uttering a word 
of dissent. He could join with hon. 
Members who preceded him in admira- 
tion of the lucidity with which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had put before them the 
most complicated proposals—a lucidity 
which, to his mind, was perfectly 
wonderful, because it enabled even him, 
who was puzzled by such things gener- 
ally, to follow the statement almost 
throughout with the greatest ease. But 
however he might admire the faculties 
which enabled the right hon. Gentleman 
to set such a statement before the House, 
he could not but regret their use for such 
a ay i He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposals looked like 
a retrograde movement. He set in- 
terest against interest, instead of taking 
a broad view of the welfare of the whole 
Commonwealth. They had to consider 
the case of pedlare as against hawkers, 
of two-wheeled veaicles against four- 
wheeled vehicles, and the case of various 
little licences one against theother. He 
could not help thinking that all these 
little irritating taxes must necessarily be 
annoying to the community. They re- 
quire expenditure on their collection, 
and they interposed many hindrances in 
the way of trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was only a short time ago re- 
garded as a rising prophet of the great 
school of financiers, of which the chief 
luminary for generations past had been 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
Now, they could not help contrasti 
the Budget—able as it was—to whi 
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| had listened to-night with the 
Budgets which were produced in 1853, 
1860, 1861, up to at any rate 1865. 
Those Budgets aimed at freeing industry 
and labour from their burdens, at redu- 
cing a number of little irritating imposts 
on various forms of enterprize, and at 
throwing the burden of taxation as far 
as was possible and just upon the 
accumulated wealth of the country. 
They did their best to reach that goal, 
and probably it would have been 
reached by this time had not the progress 
of the country been interrupted by dis- 
astrous wars, and by various changes 
owing to Government by Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman was much mis- 
taken if he supposed that those Budgets 
were forgotten, or that there were not 
millions of people in this country who 
looked forward to the resumption of that 
line of fiscal policy which was marked 
out by the financial statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. Amongst other things, 
he could not but regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had found no oppor- 
tunity of reducing or abolishing taxation 
on what he(Mr. Picton) must insist had 
now become the necessaries of life—that 
was to say, such drinks as tea and coffee 
and cocoa. Hon. Gentlemen belonging 
to the Party opposite years ago had 
maintained that these things had become 
necessaries of life. He (Mr. Picton) 
certainly thought that taxation on the 
necessaries of life was in the highest 
degree injudicious. However, he was 
aware that it was searcely right to en- 
deavour to discuss at any length the 
principles involved in the Budget which 
had been just proposed. He had merely 
wished to say in a very few words that 
he most emphatically dissented from the 
general tendency of the proposals which 
had been made, and that he hoped to 
have another opportunity of raising 
the principles to which he referred, 
when he trusted that the House 
would allow them to be discussed. 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he was glad to have heard the 
speech to which they had just listened. 
The hon. Member seemed to be jealous 
of any taxation which did not press as 
much as possible on the rich, and which 
did not keep as far as possible from 
trade and the working classes. To his 
(Mr. OC. W. Gray’s) mind the Budget 
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which had been produced this afternoon 
was certainly a more favourable Budget 
to that great branch of trade, agricul- 
ture, than any Budget which been 
heard of in this House for many years 
past. He was sure that many an agricul - 
tural labourer and many a little village 
tradesman and shopkeeper when he 
heard of this Budget would say— 
“ Well, though we will not admit that 
this is a remedy for agricultural depres- 
sion, we do give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
credit for having done what he could 
under the circumstances.” Not very 
long ago he (Mr. OC. W. Gray) had 
had the pleasure of being at a public 
meeting in the town which the hon. 
Member had the honour of representing 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard . Vincent), who 
held out to the people of Leicester 
that it would be a good thing to reduce 
the tax upon tea ; but at the same time 
it was pointed out that taxes must come 
from somewhere or other, and that when 
the tax on tea was redueed, it 
would be well to make up the loss to 
the revenue by taxing certain foreign 
articles of luxury. They heard to-night 
that champagne was to be taxed. Not 
only champagne, but silks, satins and 
laces, which were articles of luxury used 
by the rich, would bear taxation, and 
he hoped in time would become a 
source of revenue, whilst tea and such 
necessaries would be taxed less and less. 
To leave these parts of the subject, be- 
fore he sat down he begged to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for having done what 
he could under the circumstances. He 
hoped that some day a great deal 
more would be effected, but he was 
sure that the agriculturists would be 
glad to hear that brewers’ drays, 
millers’ waggons, and such like heavy 
vehicles, which cut up the roads and 
added so much to the cost of keeping 
them in repair, were now going to 
bear some share of that cost. Those of 
them who were yeomen farmers would 
be glad to know that they were in future 
to be treated under Schedule A of the 
Income Tax in a straightforward way, 
and that if they were farming, and the 
farms they were farming did not pay, 
they would not be called upon to pay 
Income Tax upon that part of their 
business. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): You are not a tenant farmer. 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY said, the hon. 
Member for East Donegal, who was, 
no doubt, renowned for his knowled 
of nearly every subject touched on in 
this House—though in this case the 
exception proved the rule—had told him 
(Mr. O. W. Gray) that he was not a 
tenant farmer. That was not the fact. 
He was a tenant farmer, and he rented 
just about as many acres as thoso which 
he owned. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 

oint of his remark was that, if the hon. 

ember came under Schedule A as an 
owner, he would be exonerated, but not 
as a tenant farmer. 

Mr. O. W. GRAY said, he must 
explain that hitherto when these per- 
sons who were farming their own land 
—persons who were known in England 
as yeomen farmers—under the disas- 
trous circumstances which to-day sur- 
rounded agriculture, were not able to 
make any profit from the land, they 
had not received any relief under Sche- 
dule A, but now the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said to them—“ Provided 
yours is a bond fide business, and that 
you cultivate not merely a model farm 
or a pleasure farm, you should have 
relief.” He thanked the right hon. Gen- 
eg very much for what he proposed 
to 


o. 

Mr. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow) 
congratulated the Government and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon tho great satisfac- 
tion which he believed would be given 
to the agricultural classes, and to the 
farmers especially, who were the most 
suffering class in the country. He be- 
lieved it would give them satisfaction 
to see heavy vans taxed, and it would 
also give them especial satisfaction to 
see a tax put upon champagne, which 
was a beverage which in their bad 
times they had themselves little chance 
of indulging in. He wished, however, 
to call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to one omission in his speech. 
Many farmers had been looking for- 
ward with great interest to some further 
statement from Government with regard 
to the promised subsidy to agricultural 
and dairy schools. Many farmers were 
looking forward to the establishment of 
those schools, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said nothing ‘about them. 
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He (Mr. More) wished to get some 
assurance from the Government that 
they were still regarding this question 
with the interest with which the farmers 
looked upon it. He should like to know 
whether the fact that the subject had not 
been mentioned was due to the fact that 
the Government thought it could be 
more fittingly dealt with on some future 
oceasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) had promised them the other 
night an instalment of £5,000 for the 
purpose of agricultural dairy schools. 
The opinion ofthe agricultural classes was 
that that amount would not go very 
far. The pk gone as to this grant had 
been attacked by some writers in the 
public Press, because it was thought 
that the establishment of large Go- 
vernment schools would interfere with 
the undertakings of some professors who 
had established private schools, but the 
object those who advocated the grant 
had in view was to cheapen the educa- 
tion for our small farmers’ sons, and 
not to affect the colleges at all. He 
(Mr. More) had no wish to trespass on 
the time of the House, and he only 
asked for an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that this matter was one to which 
they intended to devote some attention. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he wished to make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf 
of those people living in the country 
who kept horses. He agreed that 
people in towns who kept horses and 
carriages kept them for the purpose of 
luxury, and no doubt they ought to be 
taxed ; but agriculturists were obliged 
to keep horses, it was a necessary for 
them. He understood that agricultural 
horses were to be exempted from the 
tax, but the right hon. Gentleman 
should remember that the farmer was 
obliged to keep other horses—for in- 
stance, the nag which took him to mar- 
ket, and on which he rode about the 
farm. He should like to know whether 
such horses as those were to be exemp- 
ted from the tax, for even if the tax 
were only £1 Is. it would be an amount 
which it would be very hard for a 
struggling agriculturist to pay in these 
days. The farmer was the very man 
who paid the rates in the country—who 
was 7 overcharged—for the main- 
tenance of the roads, and he was the 
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very man who ought to be exempted 
from the horse tax. An hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had referred to the taxing 
of tenants under Schedule A, and he 
(Mr. Jeffreys) thought the hon. Gentle- 
man did not quite understand that 
Schedule A was the landlord’s tax and 
Schedule B the tenant’s tax. Men 
who farmed their own land, as he (Mr. 
Jeffreys) and as his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex (Mr. O. W. Gray) did, had to 
pay two taxes. They first of all had to 
pay the landlord’s tax under Schedule 
A, and then they had to pay the ten- 
ant’s tax under Schedule B. That had 
been found a great hardship, and it 
was only right that it should be cut 
off. A man had often been obliged to 
pay upon a supposed income, when in 
these times he may not have earned 
anything. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the relief he had given to 
the agriculturists, and trusted he would 
extend this relief by exempting all 
bond fide agriculturists from the pay- 
ment of this horse tax. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he heartily joined 
in the feeling which had been expressed 
in all parts of the House of admira- 
tion of the lucid manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made his statement 
this evening. He did not propose for a 
moment to criticize the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, which required 
very careful consideration; but there 
were two points on which he wished for 
some further information. In the 
earlier part of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the great increase 
which had taken place in local taxa- 
tion during the last 10 years, and he 
justified on that ground the very great 
change which he proposed to make in 
taxation. No doubt the -ight hon. 
Gentleman was well aware that the 
increase had not occurred altogether in 
purely rural districts, and he (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) was afraid in saying 
this that his remarks would not per- 
haps altogether meet with the approba- 
tion of hon. Members opposite. A great 
deal of the increase had arisen in the 
Metropolis and the urban districts. In 
the Report signed by the — hon. 
Gentlemen the President of 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) it was 
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set forth that 67 per cent of the increase 
had occurred in Pr aiaedtan while 
59 per cent had in urban 
districts, and only 12 per cent in the 
rural districts. He did not raise any 
question as to whether or not this in- 
crease of 12 per cent in the rural dis- 
tricts was not an important increase, but 
he wanted to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Metropolis and 
urban districts whose taxation had been 
so enormously increased were to get 
their full and fair share of the pro 

relief. The other point he wished to 
call attention to was with reference to 
the adjustment which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to make be- 
tween the two great classes of property 
in bearing the burden of Imperial taxa- 
tion—real and personal property. If he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
aright, he said that the time had 
arrived when the two questions ought 
to be dealt with together. The 
owners of real property were not 
confined to the squirearchy—thero 
were the owners of houses in boroughs 
to be considered. There was house 
property in towns, and the burden upon 
owners of real property so situated was 
quite as great as in the rural districts. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that while he was adjusting the 
inequalities on the one side he was ready 
to adjust them on the other. He did 
not understand how the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to deal with 
Succession Duty. If he (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) was correct, personal property 
paid, with one exception, two taxes upon 
death, the Probate Duty aad the Legacy 
Duty. When a property was bequeathed 
from a father to a child there was no 
Legacy Duty payable. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) when he altered 
the Probate Duty from 24 to 3 per cent, 
raised the half per cent for covering that 
ease, so that in a case where personal 
property was bequeathed to a child it 
paid one duty, the 3 per cent duty, and 
that was all. But where the property 
was bequeathed to a collateral, such as 
a brother or a sister, or other collateral 
relative, or a stranger, there were two 
duties to be paid, first the Probate Duty 
and then tea liigaay Duty. He remem- 


Local | bered when the cass was stated by the 
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Mid Lothian the right hon. Gentleman 
ve them as the rt of the Inland 
evenue officials that in 7-12ths of the 

eases the property descended from father 
to child, and in 5-12ths to others--to 
collaterals or strangers. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
understood, proposed simply to deal with 
the Succession Duty, which was equi- 
valent to the Legacy Duty and not to 
Probate Duty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) raised the point and said that 
the whole question would have to be 
considered with regard to the incidence 
of these two forms of taxation, one being 
on the corpus and the other on the life 
interest. The right hon. Gentleman will, 
therefore, probably throw some further 
light on the subject. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich): I trust 
it will be in the power of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to hold out some hope that in the case 
of horses engaged on farms perhaps 
not entirely in agricultural work, there 
will be no licence. But I go fur- 
ther, and express the hope that since 
the Government have been offering 
inducements for the breeding of horses, 
that in the case of horses used for breed- 
ing throughout the country there will 
be some relief to those engaged in breed- 
ing horses, and that, at any rate, duty 
will not be placed upon the horses until 
they arrive at a certain age. I think 
this is a tax which will tell hardly on 
some agricultural districts, and I shall 
be glad if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer can consider the case. The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) has 
spoken of this as a retrograde Budget ; 
but I should think it is one of the most 
progressive Budgets ever brought into 
this House. For the first time it is 
proposed that personal and real property 
shall be amalgamated to reduce the 
burden of the country, and I cannot but 
consider that this is a great step, and one 
which will make a great difference to the 
poorer portion of the community. It 
may be that they wish to see the 
duty on tobacco reduced, as was 
done last year, but I cannot under- 
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upon another class ; even if we enter on 
that part of it which is connected with 
the Local Government question, we shall 
find that it falls principally upon the 
keepers of horses and the users of 
wheels, and we find that the methods by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ets the means of reducing the Income 

ax is distinctly connected with the 
wealthier classes of the country. I am 
very glad that the duty on contract 
notes is to be 6d. instead of 1d., and I 
believe this will also be the feeling of 
the London Stock Exchange, because 
therearemany people who willbe affected 
that under assumed names get people 
to engagein doubtful operations; and I 
believe if the stamp were made heavier 
the proposal would not meet with much 
opposition. I am afraid that the 
tax on American Railway Securities 
will be found to present some diffi- 
culties with regard to its collection, 
but, at the same time, I think 
it is a fair and right tax; at any rate 
it does not affect the poor people of the 
country, none of whom probably hold 
foreign securities. I was glad to hear 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
realized that in many cases it was found 
that the Stamp Duties were evaded, and 
Iam certain there are other cases than he 
has dealt with where the Government 
ought to receive more money than they 
do from stamps. At the same time I 
should be sorry that the temporary 
transactions of men of business should 
be in any way interfered with by a 
straining of the law. Then it cannot be 
said that the tax on bottled wines affects 
the working classes, and so far, there- 
fore, from this being a retrograde 
Budget it is—and I believe the people 
of the country will so consider it—very 
much the contrary. At any rate, if they 
are not satisfied with what is in the 
future, they will be entirely satisfied 
with the past, when they see the grand 
surplus which the right hon. Gentleman 
has been able to put before the House. 
I think they will take courage when 
they see that there are no supplemental 
charges for the Army and Navy, and 
have confidence in the financial admini- 
stration of the country at the present 


stand how the hon. Member can sup- | tim 
pose that the Budget is one which affeots 

r people unfairly. It seems to me 
that all the various duties which have 
been increased will fall almost entirely 


Mr. Honry H. Fowler 
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caldy, &c.) I think we may fairly con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
the fact that we have got free from 
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those little wars which have prevented 
our having a surplus for many years 
past; and I also wish to ulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the cellor 
of the Exchequer on his looking to the 
taxation of realized property rather than 
to the earnings of the people. I am 
bound to say that I do not wholly agree 
with the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) in saying that the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman is open to objec- 
tion from the point of view of the poorer 
classes of the people. As regards the 
taxation on horses and carts, I am in- 
clined to agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But I rise principally to say 
that I looked with great interest on the 
iong-promised cessation of the Imperial 
subventions in aid of local taxation. It 
does not, however, seem to me that there 
is any real cessation of subventions for 
local purposes; the change appears to 
be only nominal ; when we are told that 
certain taxes are to be made over to 
the Local Authorities, the change seems 
to be only one of account, though there 
might be a change in the manner of 
distribution. Again, it seems to me 
that the old hereditary burdens on land 
have been to a great degree shuffled 
off while new burdens have been im- 
posed. There is one point on which I 
desire some information. I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
proposes to buy up and put an end to 
the capital value of the Suez Oanal 
shares in order that the profits may be 
unencumbered. I do not understand 
how it is proposed to raise the money 
with which to buy up these shares, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will, perhaps, 
give the Committee some further infor- 
mation on this point. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said 
that he is prepared for a bombardment 
on many subjects dealt with in his 
speech. I shall address myself to one 
— alone, and can assure the right 

on. Gentleman that this is only a pre- 
liminary bombardment. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he proposed to reim- 
pose or rather increase the duty formerly 
paid on race horses. If my right hon. 
Friend thinks it right or necessary to 
reimpose the duty which the greatest of 
Conservative leaders repealed since I 
have been a Member of this House, I 


have nothing to say further than that 
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the tax of £5 per head will be paid 
without a murmur. But allow me to 
say that this tax will not produce a very 
large amount of revenue, because my 
own recollections remind me that in for- 
mer days there were ew not more 
than 1,500 or 2,000 horses en in 
racing, and, therefore, I think the 
revenue which the right hon. Gentle- 
man expects to derive from this source 
must be regarded as a doubtful factor 
in this calculation. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us in a marked man- 
ner that brood mares and foals 
would be exempted from this taxa- 
tion, and I wish to ask him whether 
stallions are to be included in this 
exemption, because, if not, I can con- 
ceive nothing more inconsistent than 
my right hon. Friend’s proposal. It is 
only two months ago that the right hon. 
Gentleman— with a generosity and 
liberality that I hardly anticipated from 
him—came forward with a proposal to 
appoint a Royal Commission, and 
consented to the expenditure of £5,000 
a-year for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding in this country. That Com- 
mission was appointed, and I have had 
the honour of being a member of it ; we 
have devoted some attention to the sub- 
ject—I hope not altogether with bad 
results—and we have submitted 
proposals, some of which have been 
earried out. If my right hon. Friend 
is not going to exempt stallions, I ask 
what is the definition he is going to 
place on “ pleasure horses?” Are they 
riding and driving horses? I imagine 
that he means that all horses used for 
the purpose of riding or driving and 
which are not used in trade are those 
which he describes as pleasure horses, 
But what does thatinvolve? Is a horse 
on which a farmer rides round his farm 
to be considered a pleasure horse, and 
as such to be liable to the tax? I would 
point out that the horse which a farmer 
uses to ride round his farm is frequently 
a clever four or five year old, which he 
either proposes to sell or use for hunting. 
Is it the horse he drives to market? 
Because, if so, it is often a horse that he 
proposes to sell at a high price, for har- 
ness, especially if he is bred in Norfolk, 
and got by a Norfolk trotter. I want to 
put this in all earnestness before my 
right hon. Friend. All the pleasure 
horses iv this country are bred by the 
agriculturists and farmers of Great 
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Britain and Ireland—and of Ireland, 
—s more than England. [An hon. 
en: No.) Certainly the best 
horses I ever rode came from Ireland. 
An hon. Member says ‘‘ No,” but I can 
assure him that Ireland is celebrated, 
perhaps, for its horses more than any- 
thing else. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to impose £1 a-head on 
all pleasure horses in the country, he 
will be inflicting an injury on the farmers 
and breeders of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and interfering with the breeding 
of horses in the future, and he will, 
moreover, counteract. the good effect 
which we expect to derive from his 
liberality of two months ago. I was 
amazed at hearing a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government making this pro- 
posal, and I was surprised at what 
seemed to me to be the lack of know- 
ledge on the subject. But, when I looked 
along the Treasury Bench from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the row of 
Ministers who are sitting there to- 
night, I came to the conclu: on that 
there was not a single man imongst 
them who knew a horse from a cow. 
I hope, therefore, I shall be excused 
for calling attention to this subject on 
the present occasion; but I give the 
right hon. Gentleman the most friendly 
warning and intimation that if this 
proposal is persevered in, it will meet 
with certain opposition from this Bench. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I think I may now 
proeeed to deal with some of the ques- 
tions which have been addressed to me 
by hon. Members, and I will commence 
with the question of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chapli-). It will be, I think, an 
interesting sight, when my right hon. 
Friend commences to bombard, not me, 
for the Exchequer is not concerned in 
this, but to bombard the Representa- 
tives of the ratepayers with regard to 
the tax on horses. I have pointed out 
that this tax will not affect the Imperial 
Revenue, but the mass of the ratepayers 
of the country and their Representatives 
will have to fight out the question, whe- 
———— are to be included in the 
exomption, with my right hon. Friend. 
I shall watch, with interest not un- 
tinged with a certain amount of amuse- 
ment, the battle that will be 
over the question whether it is better to 
pay higherrates or place a duty on horses. 
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The right hon. Gentleman has pointed 
out the difficulty in deciding exactly 
what is and what is not a pleasure horse. 
There is one way in which the difficulty 
can be avoided and that is by making 
the tax one of 10s. on every horse as it 
used to be, instead of £1 on each pleasure 
horse as is now proposed. Does my 
right hon. Friend prefer that every horse 
should be taxed? [Mr. Cmapriy: No. | 
Where then is the anxiety for the re- 
duction uf rates of which we have so 
often heard? We wish to relieve tho 
burdens of those who have no horses 
and make those who have contribute to 
the general relief; but if the hon. Gen- 
tleman prefers to continue to pay a 
higher highway rate and have no tax 
on horseg, the difficulty will be not be- 
tween my right hon Friend and myself, 
but between him and the advocates of 
the reduction of rates. I can assure 
him, although he says there is no one 
on this Bench who understands the 
difference between a horse and a cow, 
that there is the Under Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long) 
who is, perhaps, competent to speak on 
these matters, I will not say as the rep- 
resentative of the Jockey Club, but as 
representing the genial common sense 
of the country squire. We have had 
the opportunity of consulting with him 
and a certain number of gentlemen rep- 
resenting country interests who have 
taken a view of this matter different 
from that of my right hon. Friend. 
With regard to the tax of £5 on race- 
horses, I think that horses like Hermit 
can very well bear the tax, and as to the 
tax on stallions which has so greatly 
excited my right hon. Friend, I cannot 
conceive, looking to the great value of 
those interesting animals, that a duty of 
£1 a-year is likely to diminish to the 
smallest extent either their usefulness 
or their patriotic endeavours, or in the 
slightest degree to conflict with the desire 
to promote an improved breed of horses 
inthecountry. Thetaxis,nodoubt, heavy 
on those who, like many country doctors 
and clergymen, keep a single horse, and 
I regret this more in their case than in 
the case of those who keep a larger 
number of horses. I believe what you 
may eall the breeding horse will be able 
to bear the tax. At the same time it is 
for my right hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin), 
as I have said, to fight the matter out 
with the ratepayers and convince them 
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it is better not to impose this tax, and 
to leave the rates so much higher in 
consequence of its non-imposition. I 
have been asked several questions with 
regard to other matters connected with 
horses. I presume there will be exemp- 
tion in favour of the horses which are 
connected with the Military Services, in- 
cluding the Volunteer Service; that no 
horses which are legitimately and 
avowedly kept for the purpose of the 
Publie Service will fall under the tax. 
Bat it is a matter which will require 
examination. All these matters will 
have to be most carefully considered, 
and I shall with pleasure hand over the 
discussion of this subject to my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), whois 
far more interested in the maintenance 
of this tax than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has had the misfortune 
to propose the tax and to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin), while he is not to derive a 
single penny’sadvantage from the taxa- 
tion of racehorses or any other horses. 
[An hon. Mewser: There are the 
farmers’ horses.] The horses engaged 
in trade and husbandry will be exempt 
from the tax. The interesting animal 
of which we have heard so much to- 
night—namely, the farmer’s cob, which 
does a certain amount of work, but 
which is sometimes used for purposes of 
amusement, offers some difficulties, and 
the case is undoubtedly one for con- 
sideration. ButI trust that the Com- 
mittee may find it possible to retain the 
duty of £1 upon all horses which, speak- 
ing broadly and from a common-sense 
point of view, may be described as 
the horses belonging to well-to-do 
people. I trust the Committee will 
rather retain the duty of £1 upon such 
horses than force us to the alternative, 
the old alternative of imposing a tax of 
10s. 6d. upon every horse. The Com- 
mittee will with its wisdom and the 
assistance of the representatives of all 
the horse breeding, horse racing and 
other horse interests, be able to arrive 
at a competent conclusion in the 
matter. Of course, cab horses and ’bus 
horses will come within the category of 
trade horses. My hon. Friend the Mem- 


ber for Kirkealdy (Sir George Oamp- 
bell) dwelt upon a far drier subject than 
that of the breeding of horses, namely 
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—the qos of the allocation of the 
licence duties. I e with him thatit 
is expedient that Local Authorities 
should have as much power as possible 
in the collecting and in the administer- 
ing of the licences. My hon. Friend 
omitted to notice that, in the first 
instance, we hand over as a trial to these 
new authorities the administration of 
public house licences, and, I think, the 
new authorities will find their hands 
pretty well full during their first year of 
office with the innumerable difficulties 
that arise with regard to this class of 
licences. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 


proposal will not pass. 

Mr. GOSOCHEN: My hon. Friend 
says the proposal will not pass. I feel 
certain that the proposal to transfer 
licences to the Local Authorities will be 
adopted, and that both sides of the 
House will agree that licensing should 
not remain in the hands of a judicial 
body, such as the Quarter Sessions will 
be in the future, but should be trans- 
ferred to the administrative body, which 
will be the new Councils elected by the 
voice of the people. We have every 
confidence we shall be able to carry the 
proposal to transfer licensing to the new 
authorities. But my hon. Friend will 
see that the Bill which he will be able 
to obtain to-night, and which, with his 
enormousindustry, he will have mastered 
before to-morrow morning, provides that 
in the case of all licences the localities 
may ultimately undertake the collection. 
We have proceeded upon the principle 
that in the earlier stages of their exist- 
ence it would be wise not to overload 
these new Councils. They will have their 
hands quite full enough during their 
first years of office with the duties which 
have been specially confided to their 
care; but as years roll on we trust 
that these County Authorities may take 
in hand the collection of other licences 
besides public-house licences. Of course, 
we cannot allow them to raise or reduce 
general licences, because otherwise you 
might have some poor county, some small 
county, setting up a system of cheap 
licensing, which would attract people 
from all parts of the country to buy 
their licences in that Big myd county 
to the disadvantage of other counties. 
We cannot, therefore, allow any varia- 
tion of the rates, but we will encourage 
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to the utmost Local Authorities to take 
into their hands the whole of the 
finances of their district. It is quite 

ible the result may be, thatthe money 
is not collected so cheaply as it is now by 
the Central Authorities. Tt is impossible 
to exaggerate the enormous number of 
questions which have grown up round 
all these licences—questions of law, 
questions of practice, questions of ex- 
emption, with which the Inland Revenue 
are now perfectly familiar, and with 
which the new authorities will gradually 
have to make themselves acquainted. 
But Iam personally so strongly impressed 
with the advisability and expediency of 
large duties and responsibilities being 
imposed on the Local Authorities, that 
I should be glad, even if the expense 
should be somewhat increased, that the 
powers of these new Oounty Councils 
should be, from year to year, more 
and more developed, and that these 
bodies should relieve the central admi- 
nistration of that over work which we 
all deplore. I am, therefore, agreed 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Oampbell) that 
we should do our utmost in every way 
to make the transfer of the collection of 
revenue a real change, enlisting the 
whole sympathies of the country on 
behalf of the revenue which will go 
to the counties, exemptions which 
are now pleaded for on insufficient 
grounds will then cease, evasions 
which are now winked at will 
then be punished. I trust I have satis- 
fied my hon. Friend (Sir George Oamp- 
bell) so far as intention goes, at all 
events. We wish to make this a real 
and not a nominal transfer, though, in 
the first instance, we may have to pro- 
ceed with caution. The hon. Membder 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) considered 
this a retrograde Budget. He alluded 
to the great Budgets of 1853 and 1860. 
I entirely agree with him it is impossible 
to equal the great financial achievements 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
in those years. I entirely agree with 
him it is impossible to exaggerate the 
advantage which the right hon. Gentle- 
man conferred upon the State upon those 
Occasions ; but there is another conside- 
ration which has been forced upon my 
mind since the time I have been respon- 
sible for the National finances, and even 
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before that time, to which I will eall the 
ial a - pag eons and 
the public. e have been proceedin 
in the direction of simplicity. We are 
removed an enormous number of taxes ; 
we have enabled the revenue to be 
collected more cheaply, perhaps, than 
the revenue is collected in any other 
country, because it is concentrated upon 
a few and great and striking items. 
But, at the same time, we are resting 
the whole finance of the country upon a 
rather narrow basis. We have been 
looking to some five orsix great sources of 
revenue, and if any of them should 
break in our hands, we are imperilling 
the equilibrium of our finance. Now, 
when I say this, I trust that I shall not 
be thought to be detracting in the 
slightest degree from the great achieve- 
ments of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian ; but what is the position 
of this country as regards taxation? 
We see that £27,000,000 sterling, an 
amount more than sufficient to pay the 
charge on the National Debt, is raised 
from one source of revenue alone— 
namely, drink, which is a declining 
source. Is that not a warning to us that 
we must not simplify too much, and that 
we must not rest too much upon a few 
single items? It is from that point of 
view that I look upon it as so important 
to keep in reserve that great engine 
which we have at our disposal, the In- 
come Tax. I hope I have made it clear, 
though I may not have convinced the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
that the Imperial policy dictates that we 
should retain this important engine for 
emergency, that in times of comparative 
ease we should seek somewhat to 
broaden the revenue, so _that when 
the emergency comes we may have in 
reserve additional resources which we 
may turn on at any moment, thus 
greatly strengthening the credit of the 
country, and greatly strengthening our 
position in time of peril. I do not com- 
plain of the tone of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Picton), but I say we must not 
carry simplicity too far, and I should be 
averse to parting with a single important 
item of revenue, but we may diminish, 
and I trust the time may come when we 
shall be able to diminish, the amount 
of some of the taxes which rest upon 
some articles of consumption, without 
parting with the taxes themselves, The 
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duty on tobacco is very high, indeed, 
compared with the value of the article. 
But, nevertheless, we can only deal with 
the few great articles of consumption 
which are still taxed, when we are in 
a position to approach the question in 
a broad spirit. It is not desirable to 
disturb them from year to year, and I, 
therefore, consider what I have said a 
good defence for not having touched any 
of these most important sources of 
revenue to which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Picton) alluded. It would be gratifying 
to be able to reduce the taxation upon 
these articles, but we must look to the 
taxation of the country as a whole, and 
we must not, without great thought, 
give up any of our great sources of 
revenue. I have still to deal with the 
remarks which were made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) He 
challenged me, with perfect fairness, 
upon two points. He challenged me 
with regard to the incidence of local 
taxation as between town and country, 
and he challenged me with regard to the 
Succession Duty. Dealing with the first 
point, I fully admit that the boroughs, 
especially where there is a large popula- 
tion of indoor poor, have as strong 
claims upon us as the country districts 
have. I admit that a large portion of 
the relief which is given ought to be 
given to the boroughs, and it is given 
to the boroughs. The criticism I have 
seen made upon our plan is that the 
assistance given tv the boroughs is 
larger than it ought to be in pro- 
portion to the relief we give to the 
counties. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the rates have increased far 
more in boroughs than they have in the 
country districts. So they have, but 
then I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
have the boroughs not got more in ra- 
turn for their increased rating than the 
country districts have got for their 
money? There are the sanitary rates, 
there are the rates which have gone to 
beautify the towns, which have estab- 
lished free libraries, which have added to 
the amenities and pleasures of the work- 
ing classes iu the great centres of indus- 
try. I am glad from many points of view 
that boroughs have increased their rates, 
because the rates are remunerative in 
a different sense to the rates imposed in 
country districts ; and the boroughs may 
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'fairly claim that personal perty 
| should contribute towards all ' the | great 
social reforms which we rejoice to see in 
so many of our cities, use why 
should such reforms be carried out at 
the expense of one class of contributors 
only? It is perfectly right that the pos- 
sessors of realized personalty should con- 
tribute to the rates which have been 
imposed, and which have, I trust, con- 
ferred great benefits upon a large portion 
of the community. But then it must be 
remembered that there is no town which 
has heavy rates imposed upon it that 
will not be benefited by the relief we 
are affording, just as we trust that 
there is no corner of the agricultural 
districts that will not feel that, by one 
means or another, we have been able in 
this year to remove a portion of that in- 
tolerable burden which has been increas- 
ing on their shoulders for so many yeare. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
increased burden has not been so great 
upon country districts as upon towns; 
but I appeal to him whether the increased 
burden must not be felt more by the de- 
pressed industry of the agricultural por- 
tion of the community than it is felt by 
those thriving centres of industry which 
have been able to do so much for their 
inhabitants by means of their increased 
rates. It is far more difficult for the agri- 
cultural community, ia view of the fall in 
prices, in view of the depression of agri- 
culture, which we all deplore—it is far 
more difficult forthem to bear anincrease, 
even if it be a smaller increase in rates, 
than it is for other portions of the 
country. So I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman, while I hope he will take it 
from me there is no borough that will 
not be benefited by the proposals we 
make, will not grudge to the suffering 
agricultural communities the relief which 
we hope will also flow to them from the 
proposals which we have had the honour 
to submit. The right hon. Gentlemaa 
has alluded to another point, on which, 
I admit, I did not give sufficient expla- 
nation—I mean the position of the Suc- 
cession Duty and the Probate Duty. I 
dealt too exclusively with lineals, and I 
did not speak enough of the position of 
collaterals. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely appreciates the first 
part of our proposal, which is this, that 
the Probate Duty for Imperial purposes 
is positively reduced to I} per cent, 
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the other 1} per cent going in relief of 
local burdens. Itisadmitted that personal 
property does not contribute enough to 
these local burdens; and, therefore, I 
put it to the Committee in this way. We 
remit 1} per cent of the Probate Duty 
from Imperial purposes, and we add so 
much to the Santanien Duty as will 
equal that amount of Probate Duty 
which is retained for Imperial purposes. 
The Imperial Probate Duty will be 1} 

er cent. Succession Duty will be raised 

y } per cent. in the case of lineals, and 
1¥ in that of collaterals, and it will stand 
exactly on the same footing as the Pro- 
bate Duty and the Legacy Duty after 
the Probate Duty has been reduced by 
1} per cent. A nephew inheriting 

ersonal property will pay 3 per cent 
lamer Duty and 1} per cent Probate 
Duty—4} per cent, and a nephew in- 
heriting Real Property will pay 44 per 
cent Sucession Duty. We have levelled 
down in this sense that personal pro- 
perty is to contribute less to Imperial 
taxation and more to local taxation; 
and, on the other hand, we have levelled 
up, because we say that real property 
is to contribute somewhat more to Im- 
perial taxation while receiving relief 
in respect to local taxation. And now I 
think I have dealt with all the ques- 
tions that have been addressed to me. 
I am deeply grateful to the Committee 
for the manner in which they have 
generally received the Budget, and to 
my political opponents for the extremely 
courteous manner in which they have 
expressed themselves towards me. I 
acknowledge that our proposals will 
have to be examined with the greatest 
care. I acknowledge that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are entitled to con- 
sider not only the coming year, but the 
year after next, and to press us, as they 
have, as to the means by which the 
deficit is to be met. On the other hand, 
I ask that we may be judged with in- 
dulgence. We have difficulties imposed 
upon us by reason of having to deal 
with the relief of local taxation, not in 
this year only, but for future years. 
That we shall be able to meet right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite I trust. We 
will endeavour to meet them in the same 
spirit in which they have treated us 
this evening; in a spirit, not of violent 
political controversy, but of anxiety to 
secure that the great changes we are 
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makingin the relations between local and 
Imperial taxation may be carried out 
equitably to all the interestsinvolved. I 
trust that these changes may be effected 
without evoking any violent political 
differences. Both sides of the House 
are equally pledged and equally inte- 
rested in endeavouring to do justico 
between the two great classes who 
contribute to Imperial and _ local 
burdens—the ratepayers on the one 
oe and the taxpayers on the other 
and. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
ul, E.): Ineed not say how thoroughly 
linn inclined to join in the expression 
of congratulation to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the lucidity and the interesting cha- 
racter of the Statement he has laid 
before the Committee. That which in- 
terested me most in his Statement was 
the account the right hon. Gentleman 
was able to give of his stewardship 
during the year which has passed. He 
was able to show not only a larger sum 
in the shape of Revenue than he had 
looked forward to, but he was able to 
show that the Votes passed by Parlia- 
ment for the Army and Navy Services 
had not been exceeded. I attribute that 
entirely to the watchfulness and the 
good husbandry of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself, fortified, as he 
was beforehand, by the efforts in favour 
of economy made by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). But I think the 
credit which he attempted to give to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) and to the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) was 
scarcely merited. The House will re- 
member that no less a sum than some- 
thing over £30,000,000 sterling is, in 
time of profound peace, voted for the 
Army and Navy Services, and that within 
a very short period of time when a Vote 
of Credit of many millions was granted 
by this House for those two Services. 
One thing disappointed me very much in 
the Statement, and that was, that when 
aid was given to local taxation for local 
urposes, that aid was drawn entirely 
rom personalty and not from realty. 
The right hon. Gentleman has appro- 
priated one-half of the Probate Duty in 
aid of local resources; but there are 
many forms of property throughout the 
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mense incomes to the owners, but which 
contribute nothing to the local resources 
There are such things as ground rents. 
They would have been a much better 
source from which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might draw his aid for local resources 
than the Probate Duty. As in manu- 
facturing centres, and in large centres of 
population, so in the country districts 
where mining is carried on, you have im- 
mense incomes drawn from the mines of 
the country in the shape of royalties 
and way-leave rents which now con- 
tribute not one single penny to the local 
resources. Let me take the case of the 
Ecclesiastical Oommissioners in the 
single county of Durham. They draw 
£130,000 a-year in the shape of royal- 
ties from the coal mines in Durham, 
and they are able also to charge some 
£37,000 a-year on account of way-leave 
rents. How much did these Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners contribute to the 
local expenditure in Durham? Nothing, 
or next to nothing. Now I say, that 
ground rents and royalties and way- 
leave rents and charges of that kind 
may be fairly taxed for local purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman deplored the 
narrow basis upon whica the present 
financial system rests. Why does not 
the right hon. Gentleman broaden the 
basis of his financial system until the 
natural foundation-—that is, the land of 
the country—is that upon which it rests? 
He, of all Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
should do so. There was a lawgiver of 
some 4,000 years ago who provided a 
financial system of the simplest kind. 
He did not trouble himself about taxes 
on coffee or dry goods, or this or that 
article; he initiated a simple system of 
taxation of the land, drawing contribu- 
tions from every portion of the soil, 
from occupier and owner. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to 
adjust his Budget to the exemplar of his 
countryman and predecessor, he then 
might claim that he was broadening the 
basis of the taxation of the country. 
But the right hon. Gentleman appeazs 
to be suffering under that restraint that 
affects all Finance Ministers of his 


Party. Throughout the Budget it could 
be seen plainly enough how difficult it 
was for a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the Conservative Party to throw any- 
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thing in the shape of additional burden 
on owners of land. Occupiers of land 
they themselves owned, when they adopt 
farming operations and are unable to 
make them pay, are discharged from 
liability under which they now rest 
under Schedule A. But, then, take the 
case of farmers under Schedule B—not 
the owner but the tenant. If his farm- 
ing is unsuccessful, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not propose to dis- 
charge him from his liability as he 
roposes to discharge the owner under 
hedule A. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was open to a farmer to go under 
the Schedule and present his statement 
of account—— 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is practically the 
same with the owner; he would have to 
prove that he has made no profit. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Then, 
why not use the same language? It 
seemed to me that it was an extra- 
ordinary thing to make the difference 
between owner and occupier, and not a 
single word was said until that moment 
as to the necessity of owners furnishing 
accounts of their transactions. Then, 
again, when we come to Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman says he does not 

ropose to extend the Carriage Tax to 
reland; but we have not the least ob- 
jection to that extension. Those who in 
Ireland drive in carriages belong to a 
very small and favoured class. Some 
days ago the right hon. Gentleman said 
it did not pay the Exchequer to collect 
the Carriage Tax in Ireland; so now the 
Carriage Taxis not to be imposed on 
Ireland, though it is utilized in England, 
but the wheels of the farmers’ carts are 
to pay a tax of 2s. 6d. apiece. Thus, 
you find the industrial classes are 
charged —— 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
is under some misapprehension. I do 
not propose to extend the Wheel Tax or 
the Horse Tax to Ireland. I have not 
communicated with my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on this 
subject, and am not informed; but if 
there is a general wish that the Carriage 
Tax, the Horse Tax, and Wheel Tax 
should be introduced in Ireland, I should 
consider it a most fair measure. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I am 
glad to have elicited that fact, for we 
gathered from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech that the iago Tax was 
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not to be extended to Ireland, but the 
Horse and Wheel Taxes were. Well, 
what we now hear is satisfactory. Then 
as regards the Succession Duties, the 
right hon. Gentleman within the last few 
minutes emphasized his observations in 
regard to these duties, and shows that 
in the case of collaterals a further rate 
will be levied to that levied in the past, 
so that there will be an approximation 
to equalization between real property 
and personalty ; but he did not meet the 
pgint that was raised from the Front 
Opposition Bench, that Sucsession Duty 
is not paid on the corpus but on the life 
interest, and so tender is he towards 
realty on this occasion, that he enacts 
that the duty shall be paid not in four 
years, but in eight years. He did not 
give us to understand that any longer 
term would be allowed for the Probate 
Duty than exists already, and I fail to see 
why this exceptional tenderness is show 
in the Succession Duty. Then with re- 
gard to the distribution locally of the 
relief to be given from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, I failed to gather the reason 
why the amount of local resources spent 
on indoor relief should be the standard 
of distribution. See how unequally it 
will work. In parishes like Kensington 
and Chelsea, a much larger sum is spent 
on indoor than on outdoor relief, be- 
cause the workhouse tes’ is mercilessly 
applied in those places, and they will, 
by the very harshness of their adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, secure a very 
large haul in the amount of aid to be 
given from the Imperial Exchequer. 
But let us go Westward, to Merioneth- 
shire, to Devon, to Gloucester, and you 
may find few cases of indoor relief, a 
proportion of one to every six, seven, or, 
in some cases, 10, to every case of out- 
door relief. It is in these places that the 
Poor Law is really most depended upon 
by the agricultural and industrial work- 
ing population for relief in their old 
age, or in times of distress, and these are 
the places where the smallest share of 
relief will be enjoyod from this Imperial 
contribution. On another point, I think, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
missed a great opportunity. He has a 
surplus of over £2,000,000 of money, 
and he has a number of small taxes 
raised upon coffee, raisins, figs, and 
dried fruits, generally articles which, by 
reason of these taxes, have shown a 
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wonderful want of development, and no 
increase at all in consumption. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will take the 
trouble to look through the Trade Re- 
turns he will find that of some 15 or 18 
articles that were taxed in 1853, every 
single one has increased in consumption 
to a surprising extent, except those 
half-dozen or so upon which the tax 
is still retained, such as_ coffee, 
chicory, and dried fruits. The amount 
of revenue realized upon these is 
comparatively insignificant, but the 
relief from the abolition of the duty 
would be very sensible, The right hon. 
Gentleman might have been able to 
boast that he had established a freo 
breakfast table at last; he had the 
opportunity, and I am sorry, both on 
the merits of the case and for his own 
reputation, that he allowed the oppor- 
tunity to slip. It is now reserved, I 
suppose, for some Liberal statesman to 
deal with. From observations already 
made, the right hon. Gentleman will 
gather it is scarcely a satisfactory pro- 
posal that the amount of assistance to 
be derived from the Imperial Exchequer 
for local taxation in Ireland should be 
vested in the hands of the Chief Secre- 


tary. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In the absence of 
data to go upon, I have not marked out 
the proposals as regards Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: We 
have no inkling of the principle of dis- 
tribution, Evidently, that of indoor 
relief will not do as a proper standard ; 
and one thing I have been unable to 
gather, and that is if there is any as- 
surance that the amount of local taxation 
to be bestowed will equal the amount 
we lose by the withholding of the ts. 
If he will work out the figures vy 8 
failed to give us, it will be a satisfaction ; 
but it does seem *~ me very seriously open 
to doubt whether the grants to be with- 
held will be eq's.1led by the amount of 
local assistance we shall get. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No grants will be 
withheld from Ireland. Ireland will 
continue to receive the grants she has 
received hitherto, and she will, in addi- 
tion, be entitled to the relief I have 
stated. But, as I have said more than 
once, I have not sufficient information 
in regard to Ireland and Scotland. I 
will make it my business to work out 
these points, and I will make a fature 
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statement to the House with regard to 
these two countries. I now wish the 
Committee to allow me to withdraw 
the Resolution with to the 
Tea Duty, so that hon. Gentlemen may 
discuss the general Resolutions on a 
future occasion. I hope, however, the 
Committee will allow me to take the 
Resolution in reference to the duty on 
wines, which it is urgent to take, for 
otherwise large transactions will take 
place without the increased duty. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


2. Resolved, That in addition to the Duties 
of Customs now payable on Wine, there shall, 
where the Wine is imported in bottles, be 
charged and paid the Duties following (that is 
to say) :— 

Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 

a. @, 

If in imperial pint bottles or 
bottles of less capacity.. .. 2 6 

If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial pint bottles and 
not exceeding imperial quart 
bottles 1. oe os «+ 

If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial quart bottles a 
proportionate increase of Duty 
according to capacity. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Thursday 
5th April. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL.—_[Butt 165.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Jackson.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title). 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) said, his right hon. 
Friend on Thursday, when the second 
reading of the Bill was called, stated that 
he would not take the Committee stage 
until after Easter. He (Mr. Cavendish 


Bentinck) was not present in the House 
when the second reading was taken on 
Friday. Still, he did not object to the 
present stage, though it was inconve- 
nient to have it taken unex 


it prevented him placing 


tedly, as 
e terms of 
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his Amendment on the Paper. In this 
1st clause he discovered that very objec- 


tionable word, in relation to old build- 
i * restoration.’”’ Now, he under- 
stood, from what he heard in the report 
made to him of his right hon. Friend’s 
observations on Friday, that he assured 
the House that no money would be ex- 
pended except on repairs—that was to 
say, that the Dean and Chapter would 
not be allowed to indulge their fancies 
in such ornamentation as their taste 


might s st. 
HE © MAN: The Ist clause is 
simply the title of the Act. I think the 


right hon. Gentleman’s observations re- 
late to a subsequent clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: It 
is in the 1st clause that the word resto- 
ration occurs. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Ist clause 
runs thus :—‘‘ This Act may be recited 
as ‘The Westminster Abbey Act, 1888.’ ” 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Transfer of 
Westminster, Chapter to 
Commissioners). 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he had to propose an Amendment to 
this clause. The clause provided that 
schemes were to be ratified by Her 
Majesty’s Order in Council, and then 
followed the sub-section relating to the 
principle of the clause. His Amend- 
ment was to insert, at the end of Sub- 
section (6), the words— 

“ Provided that no such scheme shall be 
submitted to Her Majesty in Council until it 
has lain before both Houses of Parliament for 
the space of two calendar months.”’ 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester), as a matter 
of Order, asked would not this prevent 
any Member making remarks upon pre- 
vious sub-sections ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It will prevent 
amendment; it will not prevent obser- 
vation on the clause when moved, 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK pro- 
ceeded. The words of his Amendment 
were taken from the Union of Benefices 
Act. When that Act was before the 
House, many years ago, this Proviso was 
inserted, and it had been found to be of 
the greatest possible benefit. It pre- 
vented the Bishop of London and others 
carrying out what were alleged to be 


roperty of 
lesiastical 
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improvements, but which were really no 
improvements at all, without the con- 
sent of the House. For a like public 
advantage he, in accordance with prece- 
dent, proposed this Amendment, so that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should 
not have the power of passing small 
Acts without the public having any 
knowledge or voice in the matter. He 
was bound to say the Bill seemed care- 
lessly drawn, and not very intelligible 
in all its parts. This was a matter of 
very great importance, not only as re- 
garded Westminster Abbey itself, but as 
establishing a precedent that might be 
followed in several other similar build- 
ings. His right hon. Friend would do 
well to admit this Amendment, founded, 
as it was, on a good precedent. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, to add—‘ Provided 
that no such scheme shall be submitted to Her 
Majesty in Council until it has lain before both 
Houses of Parliament for the space of two 
calendar months.’’—(Mr, Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tsz FIRST LORD or toz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, his right hon. Friend 
was under some misapprehension when 
he said an undertaking was given that 
the Committee would not be taken 
until after Easter. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was scrupulous about observing 
any undertaking of the kind; but he 
could assure his right hon. Friend that 
in this case nothing of the kind was 
given. The proposal in the Amendment 
would have the effect of impeding the 
arrangements for the early application 
of money necessary for the preservation 
of the Abbey, and lead, in fact, to the 
decay of the Abbey—a matter of national 
importance. The clause provided that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should 
frame a scheme and provide for the 
expense out of some estates of the 
Abbey which were to be transferred to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and he 
did not think the House of Commons 
would be possessed of that information 
to enable it to judge of the value or ad- 
vantage of such a scheme. No object, 
indeed, would be gained. Nothing what- 
ever in the clause referred to the mode 
in which the money was to be applied ; 
it would not touch the scheme, which 
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was simply a monetary, he might 
almost say a commercial, transaction. 
He therefore hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press an Amendment 
that, under the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment felt bound to resist. 

Mr. PICTON said, the clauso, 
whether amended or not, contained the 
very essence of the Bill, and therefore 
he might be permitted to say why, per- 
sonally adverse, as he was, to the present 
connection of Church and State, he 
nevertheless felt that the Bill was neces- 
sary and the clause a wise one. The 
clause recognized the fact that the great 
Abbey of Westminster was of interest to 
the whole nation, a national possession ; 
in fact, it transferred property to certain 
Royal Commissioners in order that they 
might use the money derived from this 
property for the purpose, in the first 
place, of keeping the fabric in repair; 
next, paying the Dean and Chapter a 

roper income ; and, finally, providing 

or the services. That he took to bea 

recognition that the Church was a 
national possession. It was a possession 
of which all Englishmen were proud. 
Whatever might be the differences of 
opinion on the connection between 
Church and State, none, he felt sure, 
would like to see the venerable building 
falling into disrepair from neglect. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, he would like to ask what 
security there was that the money which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
provide from the mortgage of the Abbey 
estates would be wisely expended? 
Was there any reference to any com- 
petent authority, such as the Board of 
Works, or any responsible architect, to 
advise and control expenditure, for 
might it not lead to wasteful patching 
and jobbing, because admirable eccle- 
siastics might know nothing of stones 
and mortar and building repairs ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, provision 
was made for the supervision of the re- 
sponsible architect of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, Mr. Ewan Christian. He 
would supervise all the work. 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing, though he felt 
bound to say his right hon. Friend had 
not made out a good case against the 
Amendment, having regard to the pre- 
cedent of the Union of Benefices Act, 
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with which he was afraid his right hon. 
Friend was not very well acquainted. 
However, not to oceupy time, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, simply 
stating that no distinction had been 
made out between this case and the 
precedent he had quoted. Before with- 
drawing it, however, there was one 
point raised by the hon. Member vuppo- 
site (Mr. Illingworth) that deserved 
attention. There ought to be a control- 
ling power. His right hon. Friend re- 
ferred to the fact that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had a responsible archi- 
tect, and he, no doubt, would discharge 
his duty wisely. At the same time, it 
would be well to have a controlling 
power, and not leave matters in the 
hands of the architect of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. If the hon. Mem- 
ber could point out any way in which 
control could be strengthened, he would 
be very happy indeed to give the hon. 
Gentleman his support. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed fo. 


Clause 7 (Liability to repair, and 
to pay rates and taxes for official 
house). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
this clause really related to the principle 
touched upon by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Illingworth). Here he 
found that if any question arose between 
the Dean and Chapter and the Ecolesi- 
astical Commissioners as to the applica- 
tion of the fabric fund, the matter was 
to be referred to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lords of Appeal, the Privy Council, 
or the Judges of the High Court—— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is now making his observa- 
tions not on Clause 7, but on Sub-section 
(7) of Clause 4, which is passed. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 


Preamble. 

Mr, CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was right at last, and in the Preamble 
the word “restoration” did occur. 
There was the word “restoring,” also, 
in line 17, and he would move the 
omission of these words, on the ground 
that they would afford the opportunity 
for money being expended for other 
purposes than those of repair. He had 


frequently stated that he had no con- 
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fidence in the control of the Dean and 
ae. over such expenditure, and he 
would ask his right hon. Friend whether 
any of the fund to be produced by this 
scheme would be applied to the work in 
the North Transept? Never was ex- 
sera te less justified than that on the 
orth Transept. Whether it might be 
taken as a imen of what might 
happen hereafter, he did not know. If 
this ey was, in any way, to be ap- 
lied to the repair or renewal of the 
orth Transept, it would be a very im- 
proper use of the money. That work 
was pursued in thé most blindfold 
manner, though not by the present 
authorities at Westminster Abbey. 
Here he might add a hope that his 
words might not be taken ill, because of 
the thin skins of authorities when any 
act of theirs was criticized. Such 
criticism was often taken as an exhibition 
of ill-will, but no one desired less to 
take up that position than he did. He 
understood, however, that his right hon. 
Friend said very distinctly, on Friday, 
that this Fabric Fund was to be applied 
to repairs only, and if that was so, there 
could be no objection to cutting out the 
word ‘‘restoration.” Too often had 
there been examples of the restoration 
and improvement of old buildings, the 
result being the very reverse of the de- 
scription. There had been seen in the 
noble Cathedral of London what the 
Dean and Chapter, in spite of protest, 
could do in the way of structural altera- 
tion, and a similar calamity might befall 
Westminster Abbey unless the words 
‘restoration and improvement” were 
struck out. Although he had confidence 
in the present First Lord of the Treasury, 
and desired that, for the rest of his life, 
his right hon. Friend might continue to 
fill the place he now occupied, he might 
be succeeded by a Minister who would 
discard his right hon. Friend’s state- 
ment and take up quite a different 
attitude. In framing this Act, he would 
ask that from the Preamble these words 
should be cut out, and subsequently, er 
in ‘‘another place,” the consequential 
Amendments in other parts of the Bill 
might be made. He had no wish to 
prevent the Bill passing Committee that 
night. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 9, leave out ‘‘ restoration or.’’—( Hr. 


Cavendish Bentinck.) 
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Question oxen “That the words 
roposed rah eft out stand part of the 
Preamble.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he sym- 

thized very much with the protest of 

is right hon. Friend, but he would call 
his attention to the fact that the Pre- 
amable was simply a recital of what had 
already been done. A sum of £10,000 
was granted in 1866, under an Act for 
the restoration and repair of West- 
minster Abbey, and this was a recital 
of what had been dene, and then the 
Preamble went on to say that, by sub- 
sequent enactment in clauses following, 
the sum so advanced should be made 
matter of agreement; but what had 
been done could not be undone. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment to 
renew it later on in the Preamble, when 
the word ‘‘restoration’’ occurred in 
line 6 of page 2. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, to leave out the words “‘ restoration 
and.’’—( Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Question  m osed, ‘‘That the words 
pore to be left out stand part of the 
eamble.”’ 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, if it were 
any satisfaction to his right hon. Friend, 
he would not object to striking out the 
words from the Preamble that had no 
enacting value whatever. The Pre- 
amble had no enacting value in an Act ; 
it was merely a statement of the general 
purpose of the Act. If it were any 
gratification to his right hon. Friend, 
he would strike the words out; but he 
could assure him it would not influence 
the Act, it had no meaning beyond the 
recognition of the fact that his right 
hon. Friend would recognize that the 
Abbey was in immediate want of 
repair and restoration to what it was. 
He agreed that the expenditure on the 
North Transept was much to be re- 
gretted; but no such expenditure was 
contemplated in this proposal ; it was 
pos,» to place the Abbey in a sound 
condition, making good the ravages of 
time and climate. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
having elicited that expression of opinion, 
which was all he desired to obtain, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he would suggest that the third reading 
might now be taken. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, as that was 
suggested by his right hon. Friend, who 
was the only Member who had raised 
any objection to the Bill, perhaps the 
House would allow the next stage to be 
taken. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [(Lords}.—[But 173.) 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he had given Notice of 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day six months, 
which he did not intend to move, be- 
cause the Government had agreed that 
the Bill should be referred to the Stand- 
ing Oommittee upon Law. He was 
very glad that this was so. Many hon. 
Members of the House would be aware 
that constant dissatisfaction had been 
expressed, especially in discussions on 
the Estimates, with the present condi- 
tion of the County Court system, and if 
the present Session should see carried 
into effect this much needed reform, 
that alone would redeem it from bein 
a barren Session. Both the powers a 
procedure of the Oounty Courts needed 
improving. He deplored that the Bill 
came down from the other House simply 
asa Consolidation Bill. There would have 
been great advantage had the Bill been 
carefully considered by a Select Com- 
mittee there. At all events, now that 
the Standing Committee on Law Bills 
had been set up, this was a Bill upon 
which that Committee might very pro- 
perly exercise its powers, and with 
go advantage. He understood that 

otice of Reference was necessary, and 
that this would be given for the first 
day after the Recess ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he agreed to that. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 5th April. 


MOTIONS. 
—p——_ 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) (LAND COM- 
MISSION) BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.), in rising to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to make provision 
for the better disposal of the business 
under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, 
and for other purposes relating thereto, 
said: There are two pressing questions 
with regard to the constitution and cir- 
cumstances of the Land Courts in Ire- 
land which must necessarily be dealt 
with by the Government during the 
present Session. The one arises from 
the accumulation of the arrears of busi- 
ness in the Land Courts, and the other 
arises from the circumstances that under 
the Act of 1881 the Land Commission 
would naturally come to an end in this 
year. Therefore, if the present system 
of land tenure is to continue—and with- 
out an enormous scheme of land pur- 
chase it must continue—it is absolutely 
neceasary that the Government should 
bring in some Bill by which the exist- 
ence of that Commission may be 
further prolonged. Now, the most 
pressing question, of course, is that 
with regard to arrears of business in 
the Land Courts; but it seems to the 
Government that it may be convenient 
to deal with two questions at once, 
not in a very ambitious fashion, 
but in a manner that will introduce 
certain improvements that are needed 
both in the method of dealing with 
business in the Sub-Commission Courts, 
and also with reference to the block of 
business in the Land Commission 
Courts. This is the object of the Bill 
which I am about to introduce. Hon. 
Members who have been present during 
the last fortnight must be aware that 
Members from Ireland have, from time 


to time, expressed their dissatisfaction 
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with the course which the Government 
have taken with regard to the ar- 
rears of business. But I should 
first like to show the House that the 
Government is not really to blame in 
the matter of arrears of business in the 
Land Courts. Those who are conver- 
sant with what occurred in 1882 are 
aware that the result of that Act 
threw an immense mass of business 
upon the Land Oourts, which they 
were not able to get through for a con- 
siderable period. I notice in this con- 
nection that hon. Members have been 
under some misapprehension. They 
have supposed, as I gather from their 
speeches, that the Government have 
been greatly to blame in that they have 
not earlier taken a step to deal with the 
accumulated arrears; but an observa- 
tion of what we have done in the way 
of appointing Sub-Commissioners will, 
I think, dissipate that particular pre- 
judice. If the House will compare 
what happened in 1882 with what is 
happening at the present moment, they 
will see that the difficulties which we 
have undergone were not unknown to 
our Predecessors. I find that in 
February, 1882, there were 69,000 
cases awaiting hearing. In March 
and April there were 70,000 cases, 
and in April the Government in- 
creased the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners from 36 to 48. In May and June 
the number of cases was 66,000, and 
in August the number was still 60,000. 
The number of Sub-Commissioners 
remained at 48 until the beginning of 
September, when it was raised to 51, 
a there it remained during four 
months. Nevertheless, the number of 
cases awaiting hearing kept up to 60,000 
or more right up to the month of 
December, when the Government in- 
creased the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners to 85. Even under that new 
régime, the number of cases awaiting 
hearing remained above 60,000 until 
the end of February, 1883. For 1887-8 
the following are the figures which are 
comparable with those that I have just 
uoted to the House. In August, 1887, 
there were 13,000 cases awaiting hear- 
ing, and the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners was 20. The cases rose to 
30,000 in September, and we im- 
mediately appointed 10 additional Sub- 
Commissioners, making a total of 30. 
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In October and November, the cases 
rose to 62,000, and in the beginning of 
December we appointed 20 more Sub- 
Commissioners, making a total of 50, 
which was practically the same number 
as existed in 1882, when the number of 
cases was about the same. Therefore, 
the House will see that we have shown 
ourselves sensible of the gravity of the 
situation, and that we have endeavoured 
to meet it. At the same time we feel 
that there are great difficulties in simply 
trying to meet the accumulation of 
arrears merely by piling Commission on 
Commission and multiplying the number 
of Sub-Commissioners. That course 
involves several difficulties. It involves, 
among other things, the difficulties of 
constituting a new Court. It is an 
expensive process, not very convenient, 
and not very fast. It is costly to the 
Treasury, and not satisfactory politically. 
It is not at all easy, moreover, to find an 
efficient Legal Commissioner. As the 
House is aware, there is attached to 
every Sub-Commission one Legal Mem- 
ber who, as a rule, only sits with his 
Colleagues in Court, and does not attend 
them in their investigations into the 
actual cireumstances of farms. He 
is paid a large salary by the Trea- 
sury, and he is very frequently a 
lawyer of not very considerable standing 
at the Irish Bar. You cannot get 
lawyers of first-class or high rank to 
take, even at a salary of £1,000 a-year, 
a Sub-Commissionership, which, from 
the necessity of the case, is probably a 
temporary employment, and which will 
deprive him of his connection with his 
clientéle, if such connection he is 
fortunate enough to have. But the 
House will recollect that the Sub-Com- 
missions are not the only machinery 
by which cases are to be heard in 
the first instance. Litigants may also 
carry their cases before the County 
Court Judge, and it appears to the Go- 
vernment that much good would be done 
if we could strengthen the powers of the 
County Court Judge for hearing these 
cases. The County Court Judge is in- 
variably a lawyer of high standing. 
He holds his appointment permanently, 
and therefore all those Gentlemen who 
are anxious to see judicial cases tried 
by Judges who hold their appointments 
not at the pleasure of the Executive, as 
the County Court Judges do, will be 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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glad to see the work thrown upon them 
rather than upon any different tribunal, 
as when these cases come before a County 
Court Judge, who is usually a com 

tent lawyer, it is extremely improbable 
that there will be an ap to the 
higher Court on points of law. The 
reason why the County Court fails at 
this moment as a Court of First Instance 
is because the County Court Judge has 
to work, not with two Sub-Commis- 
sioners as an ordinary Sub-Commission 
Court has to work, but with one valuer. 
It appears to us that if we can make the 
Court of the County Court Judge as 
strong in dealing with questions of fact 
as the existing Sub-Commissioners’ 
Courts are, and could utilize his very 
superior capacity of dealing with ques- 
tions of law, we should constitute a 
very much better tribunal than any 
which now exists. In the Bill, there- 
fore, which I am introducing to-night 
we propose, among other things, to 
strengthen the Court of the County Court 
Judge by substituting for the single 
valuer paid by the day, with whom he 
has to work, two gentlemen of the 
status of Sub-Commissioners. They 
will be obliged, as Sub-Commissioners 
are now, to go upon the farms they have 
to investigate in couples, and will give 
their advice to the County Court Judge, 
after their examination of the farm, 
carried on with the same care and the 
same efficiency as we may hope the 
investigations by the lay Sub Commis- 
sioners are as a rule carried on at the pre- 
sent moment. So far, therefore, what 
we propose to do is merely to strengthen 
and make more efficient the Court of 
the County Court Judge. But there is 
another evil attendant upon the present 
system which we desire to remedy. At 
present there are two Courts dealing 
with these cases in competition—the 
Sub-Commissioners’ Court and the 
County Court. They are, of course, 
dealing with exactly the same cases, 
competitively soto speak. We propose, 
therefore, that a distribution of - busi- 
ness shall be made between the Sub- 
Commissioners’ Courts and the County 
Court Judges Courts, which shall take 
place at any rate as long as the arrears 
exist as they at present stand, and the 
County Court Judges shall be assisted 
by the Land Commissioners. That, I 
think, is the most controversial part of 
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the Bill. I believe that by the Rules 
of the House I am not allowed to ex- 
lain the remaining of the Bill 
which deals with the Head Commission ; 
but I may say briefly that while we 
propose to continue in office the Head 
Commissioners for another seven years, 
we propose also to introduce certain 
provisions which will make that Court 
more flexible, and, as we think, more 
competent to deal with the business 
with which it has to deal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make provision for the better disposal of the 
business under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto.’’— 
(Mr, A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, so far 
as he had been able to gather tho right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland) proposed to meet the difficulty 
in reference to the block of cases in the 
Land Court by appointing assessors to 
the County Court Faliges to perform the 
same duties that lay Sub-Commissioners 
at present performed on the Sub-Com- 
missions, and that he also proposed as it 
were to drive the litigants, or the persons 
applying for fair rents being fixed, into 
the County Courts whether they wished 
to go there or not. Under the Act of 
1881 persons applying to have fair rents 
fixed could at their option apply to the 
County Court orto the Land Commission, 
and while the vast majority of applica- 
tions up to the present time had been 
made on one side, the tenants, the vast 
majority of such applications had been 
made not to the County Oourt Judges 
but to the Court of Land Commissioners 
whence they had been remitted to the 
Sub-Commissions. It was evident, there- 
fore, and might be taken as granted, 
that in the opinion of the tenants who 
constituted the vast majority of persons 
applying, the County Court Judges were 
not a favourable or a fair tribunal. 
Therefore it appeared to him at first 
sight that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was disadvantageous from 
the point of view of the tenant. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stuod 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ovbiallgemiin 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
COMMISSION BILL.—[Bix1 191.) 


(Mr. Seeretary Matthews, Mr. William Henry 
Smith, Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tunez SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tmuz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marraews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
hoped the House would agree to take 
the second reading of this Bill, which 
contained no controversial matter, but 
merely embodied the Resolution of the 
House and empowered the Commission 
to inquire into the workin: of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he hoped 
there would be no objection. He would 
like to ask whether the powers of the 
Commission went as far as possible 
with regard to obtaining evidence, else 
he doubted if the inquiry would have a 
successful issue. It was different to that 
of last year; for then there were as- 
certained facts not available here. Could 
the right hon. Gentleman say when the 
Commission was likely to begin its work ? 
He saw thet the utmost penalty for re- 
fusing to give evidence was three months 
imprisonment, but he doubted if that 
would be sufficient im certain cases that 
might be brought before the Commission. 
Would the Commission settle its own 
mode of proeedure? Would any pro- 
visions be made for the collection of 
evidence and the necessary expenses 
incurred or for counsel for those who 
took a position adverse to the Board ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, there was no 
clause in the Bill providing for the pay- 
ment of witnesses. The Commission was 
framed on the precedents of the Belfast 
Commission, the Truck Commission, and 
the Commission on the Sheffield out- 
rages. The Commission would sottle 
its own form of procedure. He had 
had a correspondence with the Chairman, 
who said the Commission would be pre- 


pared to begin work at once. 





879 Customs, 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brx1 154.] 
(Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baird.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) hoped the House would 
agree to read the Bill a second timo. It 
was in effect to appoint a common holi- 
day for Glasgow. He believed that one 
or two hon. Members wislivd to make 
some alterations in the Bill in regard to 
the rest of Scotland, and he would be 
glad to consider those alterations in 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
—(Sir George Trevelyan,)— put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 10th April. 


MOTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS (FARNBOROUGH) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Scheme under “The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,” and ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
Commons Amendment Act, 1869,’’ relating to 
Farnborough Common, Broadstreet Green, 
Leach’s Green, and Green Street (Green, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

Bill , resented, and read the first time. | Bill 192.} 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS (CHISLEHULST 
AND ST. PAUL’S ORAY) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
cenfirm a Scheme under “The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,” and “The Metropolitan 
Commons Amendment Act, 1869,” relating to 
Chislehurst and St. Paul’s Cray Commons, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 193.] 


METROPOLIS (WHITECHAPEL AND LIME- 
HOUSE) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State for 
modifying the Metropolis (Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) Improvement Scheme, 1876, ordered 


Mr. Matthews 
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to be brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortle 
and Mr. Secretary Matthews. - 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 194.] 
PILOTAGE. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Pilotage do 
consist of Nineteen Members. 


e Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Acland, Mr. H. T. Anstruther, Mr. 
Cossham, Mr. Craig, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Gourley, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Mr. King, Mr. Llewellyn, Admiral 
Mayne, Mr. Joseph Nolan, Sir William Pearce, 
Sir John Puleston, Mr. James Stevenson, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Bazley White, and Mr. Charles 
Wilson :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum, 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Select Committee to join with a Committee 
of the Lords, on Private Bill Legislation, nomi. 
nated of, —Mr. Raikes, Sir John Mowbray, Sir 
Joseph Pease, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Craig 
Sellar, and Mr. T. M, Healy. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATE. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Revenue Departments Estimate do consist of 
Seventeen Members, 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Baumann, Mr. 
Preston Bruce, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Richard 
Chamberlain, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. John 
Ellis, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
Mr. Heneage, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. J. F. X, O’Brien, Mr. David 
Plunket, Mr. Raikes, and Mr. Stansfeld :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


ESTIMATES PROCEDURE (GRANTS OF 
SUPPLY.) 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Ksti- 
mates Procedure (Grants of Supply) do consist 
of Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Buchanan, Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Viscount Curzon, Mr. 
Harry Bevensert, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Hartington, Mr. Staveley Hill, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. John Dillon, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Mr. Salt, and Mr. 
Whitbread: — Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


CUSTOMS, ISLE OF MAN BILL. 


Resolution [March 23] reported, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Court- 
ney, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 195.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock, 
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Post Office 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Biis—First Reading— 
per Mn * (55) ; East India (Purchase 
and struction of Railways) * (56); West- 
minster Abbey * (57). 

Royal Assent — Consolidated Fund (No. 1 
[51 Pict. c. 1]; National Debt (Conversions 

Statute Law 


tet Vict. c. 2); Revision 


51 Viet. c. 3). 


Their Lordships met ;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o'clock, till Friday, the 13th of 

April next, a quarter past 

Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1888. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexrecr Commrrrees—Commons, 
pointed and inated ; House of Commons 
(Admission of Strangers), nominated. 
Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution (March 26] reported. 
Pustic Brrts—Ordered—Customs and Inland 
Revenue.*® 
Ordered — First Reading — Vacant Grounds 
Nuisances Prevention)* [197]; Victoria 
niversity* [198]; Land Law (Ireland) 
(Land Commission) * [199]. 
Second Reading—Customs (Isle of Man) * [195]. 
Committee—Report—Third Reading—Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works Commission* [191], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
— 
DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE— 
THE CLEANSING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
duty of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
to report to the Chief Commissioner all 
cases where they find the footways (over 
which the Dublin Corporation have no 
control as to cleansing) are not regu- 
larly cleansed daily by the occupiers or 
owners in the Oity and Metropolitan 
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District ; whether it is their duty, on 
finding that such cleansing is not done, 
to summon the owners or occupiers; 
whether he is aware of the Resolutions 
of the Cleansing Committee on the 7th 
January, 1885, 3rd March, 1886, 25th 
January and 23rd February, 1888, 
calling the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Police to the condition of the 
footways in Dublin, especially those in 
front of public buildings; and that, 
notwithstanding these complaints, no 
action has been taken by the police in 
the matter; and, whether, in the face 
of these repeated complaints of the 
Cleansing Committee to the Commis- 
sioners of Police, he will take steps to 
secure that the bye-laws of the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, sections 
1 and 2, shall in future be enforced by 
the Commissioners of Police ? 

Tur PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Ohief Commissioner of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police reported 
that up to the present the duty of en- 
forcing the law dealing with the clean- 
sing of footpaths by the occupiers of 
premises had been undertaken by the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. During 
the half-year ending with the present 
month 824 persons were summoned for 
neglect in this matter, while about threo 
times that number were cautioned. 
However, the Commissioner added, 
taking everything into consideration. 
the citizens of Dublin fulfilled their 
obligations in this regard reasonably 
well. Probably the best remedy would 
be for the Corporatiou of Dublin them- 
selves to undertake the cleansing of the 
footways; as was done by the Corpora- 
tions of Rathmines, Pembroke, and 
Blackrock with satisfactory results. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: Can the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say -whe- 
ther the Corporations of cities and towns 
in England and Scotland undertake the 
cleansing of footpaths ? 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: I do 
not know. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: I can inform 
him they do not. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—SHETLAND 
MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 





he can state what improvements he pro- 
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to make in the Shetland Mail 
Borvice, in respect of more frequent and 
direct communication between Lerwick 
and Aberdeen, as was requested in a 
Memorial recently add to him by 
inhabitants of Shetland ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
giving careful consideration to the 
Memorials for an improvement of the 
Postal Service between Aberdeen and 
Lerwick, and I am in communication 
with the Treasury upon the subject. I 
am not in a position to say more at the 
present time. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — “ CHEERING 
FOR MR. BLUNT AND LADY ANNE 
BLUNT IN COURT, AT ATHENRY.” 
Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 

correct, as reported in the public prints, 

that, at a Crimes Court, held at Athenry 
on the 20th instant, District Inspector 

Hamilton stated in his evidence that he 
“Considered cheering for Mr. Blunt and 

Lady Anne Blunt worse than using sticks and 

stones ;"’ 

and, if so, whether the Government in- 

tend to take any action in the matter? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary reports that District Inspector 
Hamilton, in replying to a question at 
the trial, stated that he did not consider 
a crowd using sticks and stones worse 
than cheering for Mr. and Lady Anne 
Blunt; but he immediately corrected 
this statement by saying what he in- 
tended to convey was— 

‘That the conduct of a crowd with sticks 
and stones was,in his opinion, not worse than 
the cenduct of the crowd at the Railway 
Station.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, Is there any way in which 
the Government can manage to convey 
to these magistrates a hint, that if they 
would confine themselves to the proper 
discharge of their duties, and not make 
speeches, the interes of justice would be 
better served ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I think 
the hon. Gentleman has not read the 
Question. It refers to a District In- 


Mr. Lyell 
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x r, and not to a magistrate; and 
the evidence was given by the Inspector 
in a Court of Law. 


EGYPT (FINANCE)—STAMP DUTIES UN 
FOREIGNERS. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he can inform the House when tho 
European Powers are likely to accede to 
the desire of the Egyptian Government 
to impose the Stamp Duties already 
borne by Natives, on foreigners residing 
in Egypt, in accordance with the Con- 
vention of 1885; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return showing from what taxation 
foreigners in Egypt are exempt, but to 
which the Natives are subject 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The proposal now before 
the Powers is that the laws for the im- 
position of the Stamp Duties and Licence 
Tax on foreigners should be settled 
between the Egyptian Government and 
the Commissioners of the Public Debt. 
Projects of such laws have already been 
carefully prepared, and have been ap- 
proved by Her Majesty’s Government, 
whe are using their best efforts to pro- 
cure the assent of the other Powers to 
their promulgation. We have not the 
means of giving the Return asked for; 
but Sir Evelyn Baring has recently 
stated, in a‘despatch on other matters, 
that when once these taxes are made 
general. the position of Europeans will, 
so far as taxation is concerned, be as- 
similated in all important respects to 
that of the Natives. 


POST OFFICE — CARRIAGE ON RAIL" 
WAY BORNE PARCELS. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) (for 
Mr. Munvetta) (Sheffield, Brightside) 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
ean state the amount collected on rail- 
way borne parcels each year since the 
establishment of the Parcel Post, and 
the amount paid to Railway Companies 
ieee of the carriage of such par- 
cels 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxzs) (Cambridge University) in reply, 
said, the amount could be given if the 
right hon. Gentleman would move for 
a Reters. The figures were too nu- 
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$85 — Civil Service 
merous to be given in answer to a Ques- 
tion. 
POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—SAFETY FROM FIRE. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
his attention has been called to the ex- 
treme inconvenience and loss which 
lately resulted from the breakdown of 
telegraphiccommunication in New York ; 
whether it is true that nearly 70 per 
cent of all the telegrams of the United 
Kingdom pass through St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the apparatus being all under 
one roof,.and that the two top floors 
are above the high pressure of the water 
mains; whether it is true that not long 
since the whole building was jeopardized 
by a fire which raged in Paternoster 
Row; whether consideration has been 
given to the great risk run by present 
arran ents; and, whether it is in- 
tended to duplicate the Department on 
the land lately acquired in Aldersgate 
Street ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that I have no official information of the 
inconvenience and loss which have re- 
sulted from the breakdown of telegraphic 
communication in New York; but I 
understand that the breakdown was 
caused by a snowstorm, which damaged 
the wires. About 50 per cent of the 
telegrams of the United Kingdom pass 
through the Central Telegraph Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Only on the top 
floor of that building are the fire hydrants 
not supplied from the street mains ; they 
are supplied from tanks on the roof 
containing 28,000 gallons of water, 
pumped up from the artesian well on the 
premises. It is not true that the building 
was in any danger f-om a fire in Pater- 
noster Row. The p. sent arrangements 
have been made afte: mature considera- 
tion, and there is no intention to estab- 
lish a duplicate Central Telegraph Office. 
The building, I may add, is fireproof 
throughout. 


ARMY-THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS— 
THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COM. 
PANY. 


Mr. OAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the of State for War, 


Whether there is in force a General 
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Order that the Queen’s Regulations shall 
be strictly observed on all occasions by 
every corps; and, whether the Hononr- 
able Artillery Company is not expressly 
named in those Regulations among the 
regiments and corps of Her Majesty’s 
Service ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranunore) (Lincolushire, Horncastle): 
The Queen’s Regulations are only ap- 
plicable to such a corps as the Honour- 
able Artillery Corps when subject to 
military law under the Army Act. The 
only reference to the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions is in Section |, paragraph 3a, which 
lays down that, in consideration of its 
antiquity, the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany will take precedence next after the 
Regular Forces. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PAYMENT OF RESULT FEES. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) 
asked the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What time after the date of examination 
for result fees in Irish National Schools 
are such fees paid to the successful 
candidates; and, whether the same 
ought not to be paid within one month 
after the examination ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): The Question 


has been put down at such a short 
Notice that I am sorry I cannot answer 
it. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—PROMO- 
TION TO THE LOWER DIVISION. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the cases of meritorious Civil Service 
writers, who were recommended for 
promotion to the Lower Division by the 
responsible Heads of their Departments, 
examined each case individually ; whe- 
ther a Report was made thereon; and, 
if so, will be laid, for the information of 
Members of this House, upon the Table; 
whether the Treasury intend to take 
any further steps respecting the recom- 
mendations of those writers who were 
not included in the first list of promo- 
tions ; and, will they soon notify their 
decision ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The work done by copyists 
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recommended for promotion was in- 

uired into, and each case was con- 
sidered by the Oommittee, which re- 
ported to the Treasury. The Treasury 
will report the result to the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments; but 
I do not propose to present Papers to the 
House. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—PILOT- 
AGE CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the question that a 
pilotage certificate only shall be granted 
to a British subject, as an ge to be 
enacted by “The Merchant Shipping 
Act (1854) Amendment Bill,”’ will be 
considered by the Committee which was 
appointed on Monday last to inquire 
into the subject of pilotage ; and, if not, 
whether instructions will be giron to 
the Committee to do so; and, what 
course the Government propose to adopt 
with regard to those certificate: at pre- 
sent held by foreign masters vr mates, 
authorizing them to pilot their own 
ships, under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854 ?”’ 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micrarrt 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) said, he cer- 
tainly understood that this subject was 
included in the reference to the Pilotage 
Committee. In regard to the second 
part of the Question, existing certificates 
would, of course, hold good, pending the 


inquiry. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES— WITHDRAWAL 
OF THE FRENCH TROOPS. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the French troops have 
now quitted the New Hebrides, pur- 
suant to the arrangement made by Her 
Majesty with the Government of the 
French Republic ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Yes, Sir; the French 
detachments were withdrawn on the 15th 
instant, which was within the period of 
the engagement. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (ASSAULTS BY 
CONSTABLES)—PATRIOK SWEENEY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Patrick Sweeney, who was charged on 
Thursday last, at the Thames Police 
Court, with assaulting Constable Dales, 
441 H, whilst in the execution of his 
duty ; whether Sweeney appeared in the 
dock with his ‘face severely cut, 
covered with blood, and very much 
swollen;’’ whether the constable ad- 
mitted that he struck Sweeney ; whether 
he is aware that the learned magistrate 
discharged the prisoner, and said that 
‘‘the officer used more force than was 
necessary ;” and, whether he will draw 
the attention of the Public Prosecutor to 
the case, with a view to the complaint 
against Constable Dales being investi- 
gated in open Court? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Chief Commissioner that 
the constable found Sweeney kicking a 
woman, who was lying on the pavement. 
The constable interfered, and was there- 
upon attacked by Sweeney aad two 
women, dragged to the ground, struck 
and kicked. The constable stated that 
in the course of this struggle he struck 
Sweeney. Sweeney appeared in the 
dock with a swollen lip and with blood 
on his face, which had apparently come 
from his nose. The magistrate dis- 
charged the prisoner, making the obsvr- 
vation quoted in the Question. The 
matter is now being investigated by the 
Chief Constable of the district. I have 
no reason at present for considering it a 
case for the Public Prosecutor. Sweeney 
stated that he was going to apply for a 
summons. This will be Pgs 
course to secure an investigation in open 


Court. 


BURMAH—THE RUBY MINES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the revenues paid to King 
Theebaw from the Burmah Ruby Mines 
averaged for some years 1,50,000 rupees 
annually, and in the last year amounted 
to about 1,90,000 rupees, in addition to 
the fact that all rubies of the value of 
2,000 rupees and upwards became the 

roperty of the King; whether, up to 
ecember last, the Indian Government 
had received from these mines only 
about 25,000 rupees during the preced- 
ing 12 months; whether a loss of current 
revenue is a permanent loss to the Indian 
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Exchequer, owing to the fact that these 
mines are pesetionly: inexhaustible for a 
great number of years; whether suffi- 
cient precautions are taken to prevent 
smuggling; and whether it is the fact 
that large numbers of rubies are known 
to be disposed of to merchants and 
others without any ro px J having been 
paid upon them ; Ba: whether the dif- 
ference to the Indian Revenue between 
the royalties actually received and the 
terms offered by Messrs. Streeter has 
been a loss of about 30,000 rupees per 
month, or 3,60,000 rupees a-year ? 

Toe UNDER 8 ETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
(1) According to the best information 

ssessed by the Secretary of State, 

ing Theebaw’s revenue from the Ruby 
Mines did not average so much as 
£150,000; and he never received so 
much as £190,000. Stones of the value 
of 2,000 rupees were wie Fe sae a 
but were generally secreted, or broken 
up by the finders. (2) So far as reports 
have reached the Secretary of State.— 
Yes. (3) Cannot be answered till the 
Report of the scientific expert sent out 
by the Secretary of State has been 
received. (4) All precautions which 
are practicable are taken; but some 
smuggling undoubtedly takes place. (5) 


The diminution of revenue referred to 
does take place while the mines are 
unworked ; but as the rubies are still 


there it is expected to be recouped in 
years to come. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, when the 
scientific expert would report ? 

Sm J OHN GORST replied that he 
believed he was at the mines now, and 
his Report might be expected very soon ; 
but he could not fix a date. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—TENANTS 
OF MR, W. L. JOYNT. 

Ma. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
leasehold tenants on the County Lime- 
rick estate of Mr. William Lane Joynt, 
Crown and Treasury Solicitor, have 
served notices for the fixing of fair 
rents, and, pending the hearing of their 
cases, have offered to pay three-fourths 
of the rent due on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, last, but are being served with 
writs for the full aunount; and, as there 
is no possibility of the cases of these 
tenants being decided for some months, 
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will he use his influence with this 
official of the Irisk Government to in- 
duce him to stay ings until the 
tenants obtain relief from the Land 
Court ? ; 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I am informed that three writs 
were served on the 2nd instant on lease- 
hold tenants of Mr. Lane Joynt for the 
half-year’s rent due in September last. 
These tenants were among eight lease- 
hold tenants on the estate who have 
applied to have fair rents fixed. They 
have since settled. 


CRIMINAL LAW—HEALTH OF JOHN 
FROST IN GAOL— ALLEGED NEG- 
LECT. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of John Frost, late of 8, Emmett 
Street, Poplar, who was convicted on 
the 24th of November last, for receiving 
stolen goods, and who died in the hos- 
pital of the gaol on the 27th of Decem- 
ber; whether he is aware that a strong 
feeling exists that Mr. Frost, who was 
suffering from serious illness when con- 
victed, did not receive proper treatment 
when in gaol, and that his death was 
thereby caused; and, whether he will 
institute a searching inquiry into all the 
facts of the case? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen a report of the inquest held on the 
body of this man. The allegation re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member was before 
the jury, and was carefully considered 
by them. Their verdict was that the 
man received proper medical care and 
attention while in the prison. I have 
desired the Prison Commissioners to in- 
quire whether there is any reason to 
doubt that the jury formed a correct — 
opinion. Forfeiture of money now no 
longer exists, and, therefore, the £15 
that Frost had in his possession will be 
handed over to his family. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE 
GOVERNORSHIP. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) (for Mr. Munro - Feravson) 
(Leith, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, Whether, on 
the next appointment to the Governor- 
ship of the Cape of Good Hope, it is 


proposed to combine that office, as at) y 


present, with the High Commissioner- 
ship of South Africa ? 

ne UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
the hop. Member, I have to state that 
this Question has received careful con- 
sideration, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government, as at present advised, do 
not propose to make any alteration in 
the existing arrangements. I may add 
that the relations between the Cape 
Ministers and the High Commissioner 
are on a very satisfactory footing ; and 
it would be undesirable to check that 
cordial co-operation, which has been of 
benefit to British and Native interests 
throughout South Africa. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—RETU RNS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- | 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for | 


Ireland, Why the Returns of Judicial 
Rents for November and December, 
1887, having been laid upon the Table 
on the 22nd of February, have not yet 
been distributed, and with whom the 
responsibility for the delay rests ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpgen) (Dublin 
University), in reply, said, the Question 
of the hon. Member only appeared on 
the Paper that morning; but he had 
ascertained that the Returns were duly 
presented and laid on the Table at the 
proper time. Some delay must neces- 
sarily occur before these Returns were 
printed. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked if, on pre- 
vious occasions, these Returns had not 
always been printed within 10 days after 
being laid on the Table ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was unable 
to answer the Question without Notice. 


POST OFFICE — EMBOSSED STAMPED 
ENVELOPES FOR INDIA AND AUS- 
TRKALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, If 
he can state why there are not embossed 
stamped envelopes for 5d. and 6d. re- 
spectively for India and Australia for 
sale here as there are 1d. embossed 
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envelopes; and, is he aware that in 
India the 5d. embossed envelope is 
fo and has been for the past 25 
ears 

Tnx POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University) : It has 
been thought that the general demand 
for such envelopes is not sufficient to 
justify the expense of supplying them. 
If they were introduced it would be 
impossible to limit their supply to 
certain towns; and there are valid 
objections to increasing unnecessarily 
the various denominations of stamps, 
and thereby the pecuniary responsibility 
of Postmasters. But if a request for 
such envelopes were made by a re- 
sponsible body representing the Chinese 
and Australian trade I should be willing 
to consider it. 


POST OF FICE—MALTA AND GIBRALTAR 
—SMALL REMITTANCES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Oanter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, Is 
it true that the cost of sending small 
sums of money to Malta and Gibraltar, 
to which emigrants do not go, ranges 
from 34. for 1s. 6d. to 1}d. for 20s. ; yet 
these sums cannot be sent through the 
post to Canada, or any other place where 
the emigrants do go, for less than 6d. ; 
and, has he under his consideration any 
alteration of this system ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
case is as stated by the hon. Member, 
and the explanation is simple. To 
Malta and Gibraltar postal orders are 
available on the same terms as within 
the United Kingdom itself. Indeed, 
until recently the Post Offices in those 
two Dependencies were under the direct 
control of the Imperial Post Office, anc 
practically enjoyed all the advantages of 
the Imperial Postal System. Oanada, 
on the other hand, although invited to 
participate in the postal order system to 
the same extent as it has been adopted 
in India and some of the Colonies, has 
not hitherto shown any disposition to do 
so. Oonsequently, the money order 
system alone is open to the public for 
the remittance of small sums of money, 
for which the lowest charge is 6d. for 
any sum not exceeding £2. I shall be 
happy to communicate in with the 
Canadian Post Office on the subject. 
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CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT — EXAMINA- 
TION FOR OUTDOOR OFFICERS. 


Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, as no notice of the 
suspension of the examination for out- 
door officers in the Customs Department 
was given, he can now state the pro- 
bable date of the next examination ; and, 
whether the age of candidates now within 
the limits will be extended, in order 
that it may be competent for them to 
come up for examination, as in the case 
of the candidates for engineer student- 


oye ? 

gz SEORETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: I can give no date when 
the next examination of this class is 
likely to be held, as there are now more 
outdoor officers in the Service than will 
hereafter be required, besides which 
there are some candidates already quali- 
fied for the post. It is not inte :ded to 
extend the limits of age qualifying for 
the examination. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS —SIT- 
TINGS IN FERMANAGH. 


Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermaaagh, 
8.) asked the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is the 
fact that there has been no sitting of 
the Land Commissioners in Lisnaskea, 
County Fermanagh, since April, 1887, 
and that a large number of originating 
notices have been recently served in the 
District ; and, when it is proposed that 
the Sub-Commissioners will sit in 
Lisnaskea ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said: 
Sir, as the Question appeared without 
sufficient Notice 1 have been unable to 
get the information necessary to answer 
it. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall repeat the Question 
after the Recess. 


IRELAND — RAILWAY COMMUNIOA- 
TION—DONEGAL. 


M:. OLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) (for 
Mr. Mac Nettr) (Donegal, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
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any, and, if so, what, steps to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Irish Public Works, in 
reference to railway communication in 
the County of Donegal with the towns 
of Donegal and Killybegs ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government intend to deal 
with the consideration of the Report of 
the Royal Commission in detail. The 
first portion of the Report relates to the 
important subject of arterial drainage, 
in connection with which a Bill is now 
in an advanced stage of preparation. 
They are not at present in a position to 
state when they will be able to consider 
the recommendation in the particular 
case alluded to in the Question, which 
belongs to a later period of their Re- 


port. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SALE OF A 
BOYCOTTED FARM. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following account of a case men- 
tioned in the last Report of the Irish 
Land Commissioners as having occurred 
in the County of Louth :-— 

“‘A purchaser and mortgagor who owed 12 
half-yearly instalments was evicted from his 
farm after all attempts at compromise had 
failed. The farm was then set up for sale by 
us, and we were obliged to buy it in as the sale 
was Boycotted ;”’ 
whether this farm still remains in the 
hands of the Commissioners; if not, 
when it was sold, and how much of the 
price was absorbed in costs, expenses, 
and payment of caretakers ; and, in how 
many instances the Commissioners have 
been able to effect sales of a purchaser’s 
interest against his will since their 
Report? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krna-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that directions were given in 
October last to the Solicitor of the Oom- 
mission to proceed and attempt to sell 
the farm in question. Some private 
negotiations took place, but did not lead 
to any result. ‘he lands have been 
advertised for sale by auction, and will 
be set up for sale in Drogheda on the 
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Sist instant. With regard to the last 
paragraph, the Commissioners have 
given me no information, and I cannot 
answer it at present. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Am I to 
understand, then, that the farm in ques- 
tion is still in the hands of the d 
Commissioners ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Yes, 
Sir. The sale is announced to take 
place on the 31st. 


POST OFFICE (CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE)—SICK PAY. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether 
clerks employed at the Central Telegraph 
Office, when absent from duty owing to 
illness for more than one day, are re- 
quired to furnish a medical certificate ; 
whether the chief medical officer and 
his assistants often grant leave of ab- 
sence for this cause; and, whether, in 
all cases of illness proved to the satis- 
faction of the chief medical officer, he 
will grant full pay, as is given to other 
Civil servants of equal status? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): It is 
the case, as implied in the Question of 
the hon. Member, that the telegraphists 
at the Central Station, when absent ill 
for more than one day, have to furnish 
a medical certificate, and that such cer- 
tificate is not unfrequently given by the 
medical officer. But it is not the case 
that in the matter of pay during illness 
the telegraphists are subject to different 
Regulations from other Post Office ser- 
vants of corresponding rank. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT 
—ASSENT OF TRUSTEES. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in the case of the death of one or 
more of the Trustees, the Bank of Eng- 
land insists that the probate or burial 
certificate of the deceased Trustee must 
accompany assent to the Conversion 
Scheme; if sv, whether, with a view to 
facilitate conversion, he will consider 
the advisability of allowing the assent 
of surviving Trustees to be accepted, 
leaving proof of the deceased Trustee to 
remain for future action ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrtne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscugn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have made in- 
quiries at the Bank of England, and I 
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was given to understand that the autho- 
rities will not insist upon the probate or 
burial certificate of the deceased Trus- 
tee accompanying the consent to the 
Conversion Scheme. On the contrary, 
it has been agreed to facilitate arrange- 
ments by allowing the surviving Trustee 
to assent. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is able now to state 
in what manner the Local Government 
Board propose to deal with the electoral 
representation at the new London County 
Council of the present area of the City 
of London; and, whether they propose 
to avail themselves of the exception 
made in section 52, sub-section 5 (b), to 
the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill, and give to the City area a 
larger proportion of representation than 
its population justifies; and, if so, in 
what manner, and to what extent ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
I must ask the hon. Gentleman to allow 
me to reserve any statement as to the 
representation of particular areas until 
we come to the clauses of the Bill deal- 
ing with that matter. 


COAL AND WINE DUES—RENEWAL. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will communicate to 
the House what course Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to pursue with re- 
gerd to the renewal of the Coal and 

ine Dues? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) : The Go- 
vernment have not felt themselves at 
liberty to depart from the position they 
have taken up on ..18 question. They 
are unable to give their support to the 
Bill suggested by the existing authority, 
and will leave it to the House at large 
to determine whether or not it is expe- 
dient that the Coal and Wine Dues 
should be renewed. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked, whether the Government would 
be prepared to give any facilities for 
discussing the question of the Coal and 
Wine Dues, which was a subject of the 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have had no 


Notice of the Question, and my answer 
must be of the same character as that 


which I have just given. I cannot 
undertake to give facilities for a measure 
of this kind, for which the Government 
are not responsible. 


MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, Whether any steps had been taken 
to fill the vacancy on the Royal Oom- 
mission on Market Rights and Tolls 
caused by the resignation of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he hoped that the vacancy might 
be filled up in a few days. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS’ FXPENSES) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he wished to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice. It was 
in reference to the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Scotland) Bill. The second Rous se: of 
that Bill had been objected to from the 
other side of the House. He had com- 
municated to the right hon. Gentleman 
the desire of Scotch Members that a 
second reading should be given to the 
measure; and he begged to ask him 
whether he would be assisted in any 
way by the Government in getting the 
Bill put down at some future time in 
order that it might in the meantime be 
withdrawn ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Gentleman had been good enough 
to send me a letter on the subject 
signed by several Scotch Members, to 
whose wishes I should be glad, if it 
were possible, to give effect. But the 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
there are many other hon. Gentlemen 
in the position he occupies—who have 
Bills in which they take great interest, 
and which are also interesting to other 
Members with whom they are associated. 
I greatly fear that if the Government 
were to make an exception in favour of 


one Bill, I should be pressed to make 
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ex ons for other Bills, for. which it 
would be utterly impossible for me to 
afford facilities. Under all the cireum- 
stanees, I am sure that at this very 
early period of the Session the hon. Mem- 
ber will have abundant opportunities 
of bringing forward his measure; and, 
in any ease, should he not succeed in 
bringing it on, the object he has in 
view is covered entirely by a Bill of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) has charge. 


INLAND REVENUE (IRELAND)—OUS- 
TOMS FRAUDS AT BELFAST. 

Mrz. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8.) 
said, he wished to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice—What 
was the nature and extent of certain 
frauds which had occurred in a Customs 
bonded warehouse recently in Belfast ; 
what number of casks of bonded spirits 
was removed without payment of duty ; 
how many casks were found in the ware- 
house of whieh no account had been 
taken in the Departmental books ; what 
number of casks were found to contain 
water only; and, whether the Govern- 
ment intended to take steps to prevent 
these occurrences in Belfast bonded 
warehouses in future ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: On recently taking stock at 
one cf the Customs bonded warehouses 
in Belfast it was found that certain casks 
of spirits containing together upwards 
of 2,000 gallons proof, and a cask of 
wine containing 58 liquid gallons, 
had been delivered without payment of 
duty by means of fraudulent alterations 
in the delivery orders. These frauds 
were the work of a defaulting servant 
of the proprietors of the warehouse ; 
and the duty on the wine and spirits 
thus improperly removed from the 
bonded warehouse had since been re- 
covered. Seven casks of spirits, of 
which no account existed in the official 
books, as well as five casks of water, 
were also found in the warehouse. 
There is, besides, some evidence of mal- 
practices in regard to eight other easks, 
as to which further inquiries are being 
prosecuted. The Board of Customs are 
taking steps with the view of pre- 
venting the recurrence of these prac- 
tices. 








Merchant 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked, with reference to the date 
of the second reading of the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
for which they had only 12 days for its 
consideration, Whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury could not find it eon- 
sistent to give a longer time for the 
consideration of the measure? Twelve 
days were not enough for hon. Members 
to make themselves masters of this 
somewhat formidable measure. There 
had been no Bill like it since the Irish 
Land Bill or the Irish Church Bill, 18 
days being given in the one case and 
three weeks in the other for considera- 
tion. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he fully appreciated the spirit in 
which the Question was put ; but, look- 
ing at the course of Public Business, 
and having regard to the fact that the 
principal discussion on a measure of 
this kind must be in Committee, the 
Government felt it necessary to take the 
second reading of the Bill at the earliest 
possible period, consistently with due 
notice to the country and to the subject- 
matter of the Bill. Seeing that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board explained the measure at full 
length on Monday week, he thought 
that an interval of three weeks and a 
few days after that statement was suffi- 
cient for the consideration of the Bill 
by the country and by the House 
before they were asked to assent to its 
principle. 


$99 





PUBLIC OFFICES—-THE ADMIRALTY 
BUILDINGS—THE NEW PLANS. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
When the new plans of the Admiralty 
Buildings would be laid before the 
House ? 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunker) (Dublin University): The 
plans have this day been placed in the 
‘Lea Room, where they can be inspected 
by Members. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I wish to ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chief to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a 
Question with reference to the Eviction 
Returns before the Recess. In cases of 
proceedings under the Act of 1887, as 
the House knows, the tenant, on receipt 
of the notice, becomes a caretaker, and 
if he is put out of his holding I under- 
stand that that is not technically an 
eviction. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he will take care 
that the putting out of tenants who have 
thus been reduced to the status of care- 
taker will figure in future Eviction 
Returns ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; the whole question of these Evic- 
tion Returns requires careful revision. 
I do not know any set of statistics more 
utterly deceptive, or that lead to more 
erroneous conclusions, than those evic- 
tion statistics which have been laid 
upon the Table since the time of the 
late Mr. Forster. The new Act neces- 
sitates some changes of form ; and I am 
going into the whole subject, and will 
o my best to see that the particulars 
that the right hon. Gentleman asks for 
shall be given on the face of the 
Returns. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS— 
PILOTAGE CERTIFICATES. 


Sin HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the question that a 
pilotage certificate only should be granted 
to a British subject as proposed to be 
enacted by the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment Bill would be con- 
sidered by the Committee which was 
appointed on Monday last to inquire into 
the subject of pilotage; and, if not, 
whether instructions would be given to 
the Committee to do so; and what course 
the Government proposed to adopt with 
regard to those certificates at present 
held by foreign masters or mates 
authorizing them to pilot their own 
ships under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaen 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): No doubt 
it will be in the discretion of the Com- 
mittee to take evidence as to the question 
referred to by the hon. Member. As 


| regards the latter part of the Question, 


I may say that, pending the inquiry, 
those masters fy mates who already 
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hold certificates will continue to hold 
them. 
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IRELAND—APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. STONEY, J.P., D.L. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Was there any truth in the 
statement that Mr. Stoney, J.P., D.L., 
of Rosturk Castle, County Mayo, had re- 
cently been appointed by the Lord Chan- 
celloras one of the district collectors under 
the Court of Chancery ; and whether, if 
so, Mr. Stoney is the same man who had 
recently been censured by an official of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Hicks, 
with having been guilty of gross mis- 
conduct in the distribution of public 
funds entrusted to him by the House; 
and, whether he had also been eensured 
by the Lord Chancellor ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
official information on the subject. I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the Lord Chancellor has nothing what- 
ever to do with the appointment. It 
rests with the Land Court. 

Mr. DEASY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman draw the attention of the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court to 
the facts I have recited ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
such a proceeding would be entirely 
beyond the functions of the Executive. 

Mr. DEASY: I beg to give Notice 
that on the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House I shall draw attention to 
this matter. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—QUES- 
TIONS THEREON. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I wish, Sir, to put a 
Question to you on a point of Order 
with reference to the Report of Ways 
and Means. I have a general inquiry 
to make of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with regard to his Financial State- 
ment last night. What I wish to know 
is, whether I can make that inquiry on 
the Report of the Resolution relating to 
the Wine Duties, which seem to me to 
raise the whole question of the Finan- 
cial Statement ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any inquiry or dis- 
cussion would only be relevant which 
referred to the subject of the Resolution 
which was passed last night in dealing 
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with the Wine Duties. The noble Lord, 
therefore, upon that Resolution would 
have to confine his remarks to the Wine 
Duties. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
The question is not without importance. 
I suppose I am right in assuming that 
the grants in aid of local taxation 
for the present year remain practically 
the same aslast night. Am I also right 
in assuming that, in addition to those 
grants in aid, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposes to give to 
local taxation resources an amount 
equal to abont £1,700,000? If I am 
correct in those two assumptions, I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a Question which he will see 
has a most important bearing on the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill. Will that additional grant of 
£1,760,000 be dependent and condi- 
tional on the Bill passing into law— 
that is to say, that ifit does not pass 
into law will this further grant of 
£1,700,000 be withdrawn, and will the 
grants in aid of local taxation remain as 
they are at present ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am much obliged, 
and so is my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
to the noble Lord for having put this 
Question. The grant of £1,700,000 will 
be entirely dependent on the passing of 
the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill. There is a clause in that 
Bill which regulates the temporary 
arrangement before the new authorities 
are established; but if the House 
should reject the whole scheme of Local 
Government the whole scheme of the 
re-adjustment of the local and Imperial 
finance would -fall to the ground at the 
same time, and have to be considered 
in succeeding years when Parliament 
might feel disposed to take a different 
view. It is most important that it 
should be understood that the a 2 
re-adjustment of local and Imperial 
burdens must depend upon the plan as 
a whole, and is dependent upon its 
being carried as a whole. If the plan 
as a whole is not carried, we shall 
remain as we are; the grants in aid of 
local taxation would continue to be 
given this year, and that relief will not 
be given which this and previous Go- 
vernments have always intended to be 
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art and 1 of any general scheme 
or the reform of local government. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—RELIEF 
OF LOCAL TAXATION (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 

W.): I wish to ask Mr. Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, with regard to the dis- 

tribution of the £240,000 proposed to be 
aid in aid of local taxation in Scotland, 
hether it is intended that the Secretary 
for Scotland shall issue a scheme for the 
distributing of the Fund; and, if so, 
when that scheme will be laid on the 

Table of the House ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The matter will be 
dealt with at the earliest possible date ; 
but, of course, it will be for Parliament 
to vote the sum, and Parliament will 
then be informed of the proposals of the 
Government. With regard to the dis- 
posal of the sum, action will not be taken 
without a Parliamentary Vote having 
been obtained. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—THE 
DUTY ON HORSES. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I wish to put a Question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to the proposed Horse Tax, Whether the 
tax of £1 to be placed on certain horses 
will include ponies; and, if, not, under 
what height those animals are to be ex- 
empted from the tax? I wish to ask, 
further, whether the tax of £5 on race- 
horses will include horses ridden in 
steeplechases ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As my right hon. 
Friend warned us on this Bench last 
night that we scarcely knew the difference 
between a horse and a cow, it would be 
most imprudent on my part to answer 
any Questions without taking measures 
for consulting with those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the details of 
steeple-chasing and horse-racing. My 
right hon. Friend was not able to give 
me Notice of the Question; but I will 
take care that the whole question as to 
the breeding of horses shall be most 
carefully considered. With regard to 
the question of ponies, I shall put them 
precisely on the same footing as when 
the old Horse Tax was in force—that is 
to say, they will have to pay. 


Mr. Goschen 
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Abbey Bill. 
DEFINITION OF A “ PLEASURE 
HORSE.” 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he wished to put a Question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to horses. 
He understood that among his constitu- 
ents there would be great difficulty in 
defining what a “ pleasure horse” was. 
He therefore asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he could state, rather 
more definitely than he had done yester- 
day, what he meant by a “ pleasure 
horse” or a horse kept for pleasure, as 
definiteness was of importance in that 
matter ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuun) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Of course, the defini- 
tion is difficult; but, speaking broadly, 
horses used for trade will be exempted, 
and horses employed in what may be 
called pleasure and kept as a luxury 
will be taxed. There are horses just on 
the border between those two classes 
which will have to be elearly defined ; 
but it will be more satisfactory that the 
hon. Member and the House generally 
should see the Resolution, and then 
judge as to the matter, rather than that 
I should make a further statement on 
the subject. But in the few days that 
will intervene before the House meets 
again I shall pay due attention to all 
the definitions, and give full weight to 
the suggestions which have been mado 
on this very important question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE EDUCATION CODE, 1888. 
In reply to Mr. Srvotarr (Falkirk, &c.), 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it would not be ne- 
cessary to bring the more important 
Articles of the Scotch Education Code 
into operation before the 30th of April. 
Under these circumstances, if an Ad- 
dress to the Crown was put on the Paper 
on the 13th of April, and moved before 
the 27th, the hon. Member would be in 
ample time to obtain the judgment of 
the House upon any proposal he might 
make. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL. 
EXPLANATION, 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 


'SURY (Mr. W. H. Surrm) (Strand, 















Westminster) said,he might be permitted 
to offer a word in explanation of some 
observations which had fallen from him 
on a previous occasion in regard to the 
Westminster Abbey Bill. It was sup- 
posed that he had referred to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Christian, the architect of 
the Eoeclesiastical Commission. The 
work at Westminster Abbey would be 
carried on primarily under the direction 
of Mr. Pearson, the well-known archi- 
tect, than whom a more able and com- 

etent person probably could not be 
ound. But Mr. Christian would repre- 
sent the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 
the body through whom the money ne- 
cessary for the repair and restoration 
would be advance The work would 
be strictly in the nature of repairs, and 
not of alterations. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
CUMMISSION BILL.—{Bu 191.] 


(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. William Henry 
Smith, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Powers of Commissioners). 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee), in moving, in 
page 2, line 5, to insert the word 
‘‘ twelve,” instead of ‘‘ three,”’ said, that 
the object of the Amendment was to 
increase the amount of imprisonment 
which the Commission might award 
to a witness for contempt of Court, that 
contempt of Court consisting of de- 
clining to answer questions put to him 
on matters which the Commissioners had 
to inquire into. Having regard to the 
character of the noble Lord and others 

- who constituted the Commission, he sub- 
mitted that that was not too much power 
to give them. He was of opinion that 
12 months might be deterrent, while the 
shorter term of three months might not. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ three,” in order to 
insert ‘‘ twelve.” —( Mr. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE 


HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
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Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
thought the hon. al learned Member 
would not persist with the Amendment 
when he came to consider that this was 
a pure case of contempt of Court. In 
the Trades’ Unions Commission power 
was given to the Commissioners to com- 
mit a man for three months if he was 
guilty of contempt of Court. In the 
elfast Riots Commission a similar 
power was given, and he believed that 
the same term of imprisonment for con- 
tempt of Court was contained in one of 
the provisions of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act. Of course, he agreed 
with the hon. Member that they might 
trust to the discretion that would be 
exercised by the Court; but he was of 
opinion that it was unnecessary to in- 
crease the power of imprisonment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he believed that a 
longer term of imprisonment than three 
months had been inflicted where there 
had been contempt of Oourt in Election 
Petitions, where a witness declined to 
answer questions put to him by the 
Election Commissioner. In one case a 
man was sent to prison for six months, 
and in the case of this Commission it 
was certainly one which demanded that 
the objects of the Legislature should not 
be defeated. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Olause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Indemnity to witnesses). 


Mr. FIRTH said, that this was the 
vlause upon which he had asked a Ques- 
tion last night—namely, whether any 
provision had been made fur the pay- 
ment of witnesses who were required to 

ive evidence before the Commission ? 

robably some Member of the Govern- 
ment would answer that Question now. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he understood thatthe 
Commission had been drawn up in the 
ordinary form. The practice was for the 
Commissioners to call before them such 
witnesses as they required, and to exer- 
cise their discretion in the matter of 
paying their expenses. The Commis- 
sioners would have power to refuse the 
expenses of a witness if they considered 
that he had not spoken the truth. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 5 agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I think there 
will be no objection if I now move that 
the Bill be read the third time. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” 
—(Mr. Secretary Matthews,)—put, and 
agreed to, 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) (LAND COMMIS- 
SION) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [26th March], 

* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make provision for the better disposal of the 
business under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts; 
and for other purposes relating thereto.” 


Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that the Bill was a most disappointing 
and unsatisfactory answer to the request 
which had been made to the Govern- 
ment ever since the beginning of the 
Session, not only by the Irish Members 
who sat below the Gangway, but also 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell). The grievance 
which it was supposed that the Bill 
would remedy was that there was a 
block in the Land Oourt which prevented 
tenants receiving the benefit of the 
Land Act. This block existed in every 
county in Ireland at the present mo- 
ment. If the Question Papers were 
looked over for the last five or six 
weeks it would be found that nearly 
every Member representing a popular 
constituency in Ireland had complained 
of the glut of cases in his constituency ; 
but they had all been put off from time 
to time with the excuse that the matter 
was under consideration, or that there 
was a lack of men of sufficient legal 
standing at the Irish Bar to do the 
work. Take his own constituency of 
County Dublin, where the block was, 
perhaps, not so bad as in other places, 
though even there it was quite bad 
enough. In the years 1881 and 1882 
the tenants of the County of Dublin 
made an effort to get into the Land 
Courts; but a brief experience in those 
Courts induced them to drop that ex- 
periment, as the reductions given were 
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perfectly farcical, and in many cases 
pre: usly small. In some cases— 
upon Lord Talbot de Malahide’s estate, 
for instance—the rents fixed by the 
Sub-Commissioners exceeded the figures 
given by even the landlord’s valuer. In 
consequence of this state of affairs the 
tenants ceased to trouble the Land 
Courts. Of late, however, they had 
gone ip again, and those who had had 
their cases heard had been able to get 
sweeping reductions. But the bulk of 
them just on entering the Court, from 
which they had been kept cut for five 
or six years, had been stopped on the 
threshold by what he considered was 
a conspiracy between the Government 
and the landlords to prevent the ten- 
ants from getting the benefit of the Act. 
The result was that the tenants must 
go on paying the old rack-rents which 
it was morally certain would, if the 
cases could be heard, be reduced from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent. Being forced 
to pay these rack-rents they would get 
into arrears, and under the “ eviction- 
made-easy’’ clauses of the Land Act of 
1887 they would then be served with 
notices through the post, which would 
revent them from getting into the 
sand Court at all. These circumstances 
had been present to the minds of the 
Nationalist Members during the past 
six weeks; they had also been present 
to the mind of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. The landlords had 
grasped at Section 7 as an instrument 
for robbing their tenants and turning 
them out of their holdings, which the 
hon. Member for Tyrone did not expect, 
but which the Nationalist Members 
fully anticipated. Meanwhile the block 
of the Land Courts continued, and ter- 
ants were kept out who would otherwise, 
under the present scale of prices, obtain 
large reductions. At last the Govern- 
ment had brought forward an answer 
to their complaints. They had asked 
simply for an addition to the number of 
Sub-Commissioners, which was not an 
unusual demand, because such addi- 
tions had been made again and again. 
Most of the excuses given by the Go- 
vernment for not following the usual 
course were preposterous and ridiculous. 
The House was told that there was not 
enough legal talent in Ireland, with 
800 praetising barristers, to fill 20 or 
25 extra Sub-Commissionships. He re- 
marked that the Solicitor General heard 

















the statement without any reproof. [The 
Soxtorron Genera for Inezanp (Mr. 
Madden) (Dublin University) dissented. } 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
object to the statement ? 

Mr. MADDEN : It was not made. 

Mr. CLANCY said, that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland stated in the 
plainest language last night that there 
was a lack of legal talent and ability at 
the Irish Bar. hereas the right hon. 
Gentleman could find any number of 
Resident Magistrates possessed of logal 
knowledge to try conspiracy cases under 
the Coercion Act, which was a much 
more difficult thing in many cases than 
deciding points under the Land Act, he 
could not, forsooth, find barristers suffi- 
ciently learned to decide those points, 
most of which had been decided already. 
There were two objections to the Bill 
—first, that it postponed indefinitely the 
grievance which they lamented. No 
additional Commissioners could be ap- 
pointed until the Bill passed, and thus 
the glut of the Courts would continue. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland must be 
very sanguine, and the First Lord of 
the Treasury must have great confi- 
dence in the power of closure, if they 
thought this Bill was going through 
in two or three weeks. A Bill like 
this, which proposed to fix the consti- 
tution of the Land Commission for 
the next seven years, was a very 
important Bill, the clauses of which 
must necessarily attract a great deal of 
attention and criticism. He anticipated 
—what with the Local Government Bill, 
the Financial Scheme of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and all the new versions 
of the British Constitution with which 
they were threatened—that the Bill 
would not get through till the end of the 
Session. The consequence would be that 
the glut in the Land Court would in- 
crease, and the tenants would be forced 
to pay rack-rents, with the result which 
he had stated. The second objection to 
the Bill was that it would hand over the 
settlement of cases from the Land Court 
to the County Courts. To compel the 
tenants of Ireland to go into the County 
Courts was to compel them to submit to 
robbery and confiscation. The House 
had passed several Land Acts of a bene- 
ficial character for Ireland. If the Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 had been administered 
in a fair, generous, and impartial spirit 
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the present Irish land crisis would never 
have arisen. Indeed, he believed that 
if the Act of 1870 had been properly ad- 
ministered the Act of 1881 would not 
have been required ; and if the Act of 
1881 had been administered in the spirit 
in which it was passed, there would 
have been no necessity for the Acts of 
1882, 1885, and 1887. But the adminis- 
trators of the Act of 1870, like those of 
the Act of 1881, killed the Act instead of 
carrying it out. They were County 
Court Judges and Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, and they were landlords to a 
man. A good many of them were subse- 
quently proved to be rack-renting Jand- 
lords. No wonder that the Acts which 
they administered proved insufficient to 
meet the grievances of the tenants. Now 
it was proposed to go back to the step 
that was abandoned in 1881, and to 
hand over the tenants of Ireland to bo 
ground to powder by gentlemen who 
were, practically, of the same class, and 
who, although they were first-rate 
lawyers, were still so imbued with the 
landlord spirit that they could not pos- 
sibly be expected to administer the Act 
in a spirit of fairness. The Land Com- 
mission Courts had been chosen by 99 
per cent of the tenants in preference to 
the County Courts, and only two Judges 
of County Courts had had any con- 
siderable number of cases before them. 
The County Court Judges had been mis- 
trusted by the tenants, and justly so, 
and yet it was to these gentlemen the 
tenants of Ireland were to be handed 
over to be still further robbed in legal 
fashion. The lay assessors who were to 
be appointed to advise the Judges would 
also be landlords’ men. He had no con- 
fidence either in the promised additions 
to the strength of the Commission, be- 
cause so many of the recently appointed 
Sub-Commissioners had been either 
raek-renting landlords or their agents. 
If this Bill was to be the answer to the 
requests of the tenants and their Repre- 
sentatives to have the Land Commission 
Courts strengthened, he might say that 
the idea of a good many tenants would 
be that the Plan of Campaign would be 
a very much better invention. The Bill 
was a fraud on the tenants of Ireland. 
It was insolent and an outrage, and, in 
his opinion, it was evidence of the con- 
spiracy entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the landlords of Ireland. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Camry 8.) said, that his right hon. 
iend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had, no doubt knowingly, raised a very 
large question indeed iy the introduc- 
tion of this measure. It was not a large 
one altogether from the point of view of 
the hon. Member who had last spoken, 
but it was from another point of view. 
They were placed in some difficulty, be- 
cause the Chief Secretary, from the 
exigencies of time on Monday night, 
was unable to explain fully the object 
of the Bill and the motives which led 
him to introduce it. Therefore, in any 
observations he made he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would understand that if 
he was in error in any way it was be- 
cause his explanation, under the circum- 
stances of last night, was not sufficiently 
clear or complete. And if he opposed 
the Bill on insufficient ground, it would 
be in his power, as he had the right to 
reply, to enlighten the House more fully 
as to his measure. He understood the 
hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) to oppose the Bill on two 
grounds—first, because it would take a 
long time to pass, and no additional 
Commissioners could be appointed to 
revise rents until it was passed ; and, 
secondly, because, as representing the 
tenantry of Ireland, he did not pro- 
fess the same amount of confidence in 
the jurisdiction and administration of 
the ,becey Courts that he had in the 
perc y sae and administration of the 
and Commission. Those were two 
widely different objections, and he had 
some sympathy with the first, but none 
with the second. The County Court 
was, or it ought to be, an excellent 
tribunal for the determination of dis- 
_ about the hiring of land. He had 
een under the impression that the 
County Courts gave satisfaction to the 
mass of ordinary suitors who came 
before them. Undoubtedly, the County 
Courts had the advantage over the 
Courts of the Sub-Commissioners that 
the County Court Judges were trained 
lawyers who had had much experience 
in judicial matters and in litigation of 
all kinds. A County Court Judge was 
not picked up haphazard from the Irish 
Bar, as the exigencies of time or 
lower political motives might force 
Party Leaders to select adherents; but 
he was a man selected by presumed fit- 
ness for high judicial duty. Therefore, 
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these land disputes; that bein 
ease, he did not sympathize with the 
hon. Member’s second objection. But 
for the first objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber there was a great deal to be said. 
He understood there was a great desire 
on the part of the tenantry of Ireland to 
take advantage of the Bill of last year, 
and this was especially the case with 
leaseholders. An enormous number of 
applications for the valuation of land 
had been filed ; and if the peace of Ire- 
land was the first thing they ought to 
consider, means should be taken to deal 
with these applications without delay. 
Obviously, on a Bill of this kind, raising 
complicated issues, delay must arise be- 
fore the very difficult, the burning ques- 
tion, of the valuation of land could be 
settled. On that ground the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland would do well to 
consider whether it: would not be better 
to deal expeditiously with the more 
pressing difficulty of the valuation of 
rents on the part of the new claimants, 
the persons who had chosen to avail 
themselves of the privilege of going into 
the Land Courts, in order that they 
might not only suffer no injustice, but, 
what was equally important, that they 
might not think they suffered any. The 
Chief Secretary, by this Bili, had forced 
the House of Commons to review and 
re-examine the entire machinery set up 
by Parliament in recent years for the 
settlement of the disputes which existed 
in relation to land in Ireland. That 
machinery was most complicated, in- 
volved, and expensive; and, on the 
whole, he would say it was a machinery 
not characterized by sanity or reason, 
but rather, perhaps, by insanity and 
unreason. At present there were three 
separate tribunals for the regulation of 
the many disputes concerning the hire 
and sale of land which existed in Ire- 
land, all of which were independent, and 
some antagonistic to each other. There 
was, in the first place, the cld Landed 
Estates Court, an admirable institution, 
and he deeply regretted that that tri- 
bunal was not more regarded by Parlia- 
ment in the earlier land legislation. 
Having all the machinery of a Court 
of Law, it cost the country between 
£12,000 and £15,000 a-year, and yet he 
believed he was not exaggerating when 
he said that at the present moment, and 
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for some time past, it had nothing to 
do, nor was it likely to have anythi 

to do; as a friend had recently ex- 
pressed it—‘“‘ Literally the staff of the 
Court had nothing to do, except to read 
the newspapers and pass their time in 
the best way they can.” It was set up 
by Act of Parliament in 1857, he be- 
lieved, and it was a magnificent machine, 
but it was perfectly useless. Then there 
was the Land Commission set up in 
1881 ; and, besides that, there was the 
Commission for the purpose of pur- 
chase set up by the Land Act of 
1885. These two Commissions between 
them cost the country about £110,000 
or £112,000 a-year. Now, would it 
be believed that those two Commis- 
sions were unwittingly neutralizing each 
others’ acts? The more the Land Com- 
mission worked at the revising of rents, 
the more Parliament encouraged it to 
lower rents, the less the Commission for 
Purchase would have to do; the more 
the Commissioners of Purchase of Land 
had to do the less the Commissioners 
would have to do for the revising of rent, 
and yet they were keeping those two 
Commissions alive, and were encourag- 
ing them to find work for themselves, 
although it was obvious to even the 
meanest intellect that the objects the 
two tribunals were driving at were hope- 
lessly incompatible with each other. It 
was worth the notice of the House and 
the public that these three tribunals cost 
the country from £130,000 to £140,000 
a-year, and that they were independent, 
and two of them were absolutely an- 
tagonistic. The efforts of all this great 
land machinery had been to reduce the 
rental of Ireland by some £2,000,000 
a-year, he believed, approximately, and 
it had cost the country over £500,000 to 
fect that reduction. Was that, he 
asked, common sense? He submitted 
it was not. And when the Chief Secre- 
tary brought in a Bill which was to add 
to the existing machinery the House 
was justified in calling upon the Govern- 
ment to review, not the policy, but the 
whole system of machinery regulating 
the dealing with land in Ireland. The 
Bill proposed to add £300 a-year to the 
salary of the County Court Judge, and 
to give him two assistants, who, he 
supposed, would receive between them 
close upon £1,000 a-year. The House 
did not know to what extent this was to 
apply. Was it to apply to the whole of 
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the County Court Judges in Jreland ? 
If so, there would be no economy, and 
that could not be intended. On the 
other hand, all that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite more directly representing the 
tenantry asked for was a moderate and 
temporary addition of six or eight Sub- 
Commissioners to the existing machinery. 
He found that there had been a reduc- 
tion in the number of Sub-Commissioners 
this year as compared with last year of 
15, and he did not gather that the exi- 
— of the present rush into the 
urt on the part of the leaseholders 
demanded a more than temporary ad- 
dition to the Land Commission of 10 or 
12 Commissioners. If he had to choose 
between such temporary addition and a 
larger and more permanent addition that 
was to be made to the staff and salary of 
the County Court Judges, he preferred 
the proposal which emanated from the 
Benches opposite, because when the 
rents had been valued he imagined that 
the Commissioners would be dismissed 
from their appointments; whereas he had 
no security whatever that if the County 
Court Judge got an increase to his staff 
and salary he would readily part with 
either of those present adjuncts to his 
appointment. He was disposed to give 
great credit to the Chief Secretary for 
introducing this Bill, and for being un- 
willing to increase the expenses of the 
Land Commission by the appointment 
of additional Commissioners; but he 
should like to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man aiming at a more perfect method 
of dealing with this great question of 
machinery for the settlement of land 
uestions. The present measure of the 
hief Secretary he did not think was 
large enough. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man tried to unite the whole of the 
machinery for land disputes in Ireland 
into one, to be animated by one mind 
and one policy, and managed by one 
staff, whether as regarded the purchase 
or the valuation of land, that, he thought, 
would be an object well worthy of his 
great ability and of all the talent which 
he had shown in the administration of 
Irish affairs. That would be a worthy 
and a great object; but the Bill seemed 
to him, while recognizing the enormous 
evil and the absurdity of the present 
state of things, to afford no adequate 
relief for that state of things at all. He 
would much sooner see the more slovenly 
and less perfect method of QOourts con- 
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tinued,and that the ChiefSecretary should 
take time before presenting, as he h 

he would, to Parliament a complete 
scheme, than that they should have such 
a Bill as this. The great thing was to 
put this immense judicial machinery, 
which cost the country such an enormous 
sum of money, on something like a final 
and permanent basis. From the point 
of view of economy, and not less from 
the standpoint of the peace of Ireland, 
he attached great importance to what 
had fallen from hon. Members opposite. 
If the Government delayed the settlo- 
ment of the elaims of the tenants by 
legislation of this kind they might add 
largely to their difficulties in regard to 
administration. At the same time, the 
measure of the Chief Secretary was in- 
adequate to the real evil as regarded 
the machinery of land litigation in 
Ireland, and he earnestly trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would recon- 
sider it, and before long bring in a Bill 
to deal with the subject more largely and 
more permanently. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did not think the House would 
be disposed to regret that, by the acci- 
dent of last night, they had secured a 
little time for the consideration, not only 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
but of his proposal as embodied in his 
Bill. If they had secured nothing else, 
they had, at least, secured the most 
statesmanlike speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Ohurchill)—a speech which 
would have its full weight and effect in 
Ireland. What were the facts of this 

uestion’ In his speech last night the 
Ohiet Secretary for Ireland complained 
somewhat that for the last four or five 
weeks Members from Ireland had been 
pressing the Government upon the block 
in the Land Courts. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to believe that none uf 
them pressed the Government without 
being severely pressed themselves. The 
block in the Land Courts was unques- 
tioned, and there was not a single Mem- 
ber representing an agricultural con- 
stituency in Ireland who had not been 
importuned by his constituents to bring 
this question before the House of Com- 
mons. What was the result of the 

ressure they had been applying for the 
ast four or five weeks upon the Govern- 
ment of Ireland? The Government 
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proposed to get rid of one grievance by 
creating a still greater grievance. What 
was the pro in the firet part of the 
Bill outlined by the Ohief Secretary last 
night? As things stood now, an Irish 
tenant, who considered his rent an unfair 
rent, had the option or the choice of 
going to the Court of Quarter Sessions be- 
fore the County Court Judge, oz of going 
to the Land Commissioners’ Court. The 
a by the yer Secretary last 
night qe 8c to destroy that option 
nol thet ¢ oice, and to force a ae 
number of tenants into whatever Court 
the Land Oommissioners in Dublin 
thought fit to send them. The Land 
Commission in Dublin was set up as a 
kind of Committee of Selection who were 
to say to one set of tenants ‘‘ Go here,” 
and they must go, and to another set of 
tenants ‘‘Go there,” and they must go; 
and, if he did not mistake, the end would 
be that the tenants would resolve to 
withdraw their originating notices and 
go nowhere. No one had ever heard him 
say, since he had had a seat in the 
House, either in or out of the House, 
one word ealeulated to either bring the 
law into contempt, or to reflect on the 
administration of the law. He had 
never used any such language, and he 
was certainly not going to do so that day. 
Let them reduce this proposal of the 
Government to the concrete and see 
what it meant. He would take the 
single County of Donegal. Outside the 
Barony of Raphoe, the County of Donegal 
was one of the poorest counties in Ire- 
land. Who was the Chairman of that 
county; who was the Oounty Oourt 
Judge? He had had for many years 
the personal friendship of Dr. Webb, a 
most brilliant, able, and conscientious 
lawyer, and, for his part, he should be 
ready to submit any case of his to Dr. 
Webb’s judgment. But while he was 
perfectly certain that the County Court 
Judge in Donegal and the County Oourt 
Judges of Ireland generally would bring 
the utmost conscientiousness to the dis- 
charge of any duty they undertook, he 
asked the House if it was nothing to 
earry the sentiment of the people with 
them in the administration of this law ? 
Who was Dr. Webb whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
lace over the tenantry of Donegal ? 
. Webb was the author of Confiscation 
versus Contract. He was, or rather, he 
was formerly, the brilliant pamphleteer 

















of the Landlords’ Committee, and went 
as near proving as mortal man could 
prove, that the whole Land Legislation 
since 1870 had been sheer robbery. 
Again he (Mr. T. W. Russell) said that, 
so far as he was personally concerned he 
was prepared to trust Dr. Webb, and 
to trust the whole of the County Court 
Judges of Ireland; but he maintained 
that the poor peasants in Donegal, and 
the poor peasants throughout Ireland 
would simply recognize that their case 
had been handed over to a landlord’s 
man, and there would be one more 
grievance planted deep down in the 
hearts of the people. In all sincerity, and 
with no bitterness whatever, he asked 
the Government to pause before they 
took this step, to look well at what 
they were doing. Then he came to the 
question of the assessors who were to sit 
with the County Court Judge. They 
were called ‘‘Court Valuers.” These 
gentlemen were very old friends. 
Everybody who had been concerned in 
the land question in Ireland had heard 
of Court Valuers over and over again.' 
They appeared first of all about the 
year 1883 under the auspices of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George ‘I'revelyan), but they were re- 
jected by the House. They appeared 
in the Bill of last year, but were again 
rejected by the House. Why did they 
turn up now? The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland explained his action last 


night. He told the House that there 
was a difficulty in getting competent 
lawyers. He (Mr. T. . Russell) 


should not be in the least surprised if 
the right hon. Gentleman heard of an 
indignation meeting in the Hall of 
the Four Courts to-day. But the right 
hon. Gentleman aleo said that there 
were difficulties in constituting fresh 
Commissions; that there were Trea- 
sury difficulties, and that time would be 
lost, and delay occur, if the Government 
were to appoint fresh Commissioners. 
He (Mr. 'T. W. Russell) wanted the 
House to understand what really lay at 
the bottom of all this. In his opinion, 
the Sub-Commission Courts — aye, 
even those chosen by the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—had felt them- 
selves constrained by the circumstances 


and facts of the case to give very large 
reductions in rent, and he looked upon 





this proposal, and the tenantry of Ire- 
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land would look upon it, as simply a 
desperate effort to undo the work of the 
Sub-Commission Courts. The tenan- 
try of Ireland would look upon this as 
a stay put upon the proceedings of the 
Sub-Commissioners, who, in his opinion, 
had being doing substantial justice ail 
round, no matter what class they had 
been chosen from. They had not been 
fixing fair rents in view of family 
charges and mortgages that had been 
piled up in the past; they had been 
fixing fair rents in view of the state of 
agriculture to-day. He maintained 
that the tenantry of Ireland would look 
upon the proposal to hand them over 
to the County Court Judges, and to 
these Court Valuers, as a proposal sim- 
ply to put aside the Sub-Commissioners, 
and he believed there would be great 
danger that the tenantry would refuse 
to go into the Court at all. He could 
not think that this was a result that the 
Government could wish to bring about. 
He said nothing about the peace of Ire- 
land. He stood here to-day to plead 
for fair play between man and man, and 
what were they told? They were prac- 
tically told by this Bill that unless they 
accepted the proposals regarding the 
reconstitution of the Land Commis- 
sion, to which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) had referred—unless 
they accepted the proposals regarding 
the reconstitution of the Commission ; 
preposals of the greatest magnitude, 
proposals of the utmost importance, pro- 
— that would require to be debated 
or many an hour in the House beforethey 
were allowed to pass; they were told that 
unless they consented to this Bill as a 
whole, they would not get the part of it 
which was designed to relieve the block 
which existed inthe Land Court. He 
thought the Government were commit- 
ting another mistake in the thorny pro- 
blem of Irish land legislation, and he 
could not help saying that he rejoiced 
that by the accident of last night, at all 
events, they had got time to discuss 
the Bill to-day, and that the tenants of 
Ireland would have time to look the 

roposals in the face during the Easter 

ecess. He very much mistook if, 
when the people in the Province of 
Ulster and elsewhere knew what was in 
store for them, this House did not hear 
of it loudly and strongly after the 
Easter Recess. 
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, Tas CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Member who has just sat 
down has attacked with great and, I 
think, unnecessary bitterness of spirit a 
proposal which, in the nature of the 
ease, he could only imperfectly under- 
stand. The sincere desire of the Go- 
vernment in putting forward that part 
of the Bill which throws additienal work 
upon the County Court Judges was that 
great and rapid progress should be 
made with the cases now pending before 
the Courts. My noble Friend the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), in his remarks, 
suggested, while quite recognizing that 
these arrears should be dealt with, that 
instead of a plan adumbrated by the 
Bill we should appoint 10 or 12 ad- 
ditional gentlemen, who should occupy 
themselves in dealing with these arrears. 
The plan of the Government is, in my 
opinion, far more calculated to deal 
rapidly with this question of arrears. 
We should have at once the services of 
18 competent lawyers, with whom we 
should constitute 36 lay Commissioners, 
and they would undoubtedly be able to 
make extremely rapid progress with 
the business. But if hon. Gentle- 
men are so anxious before they see 
the proposals of the Government in 
print that they should be rejected, 
let them not blame me afterwards if 
the result is that arrears are not so 
quickly dealt with as they would have 
been by the Bill that I now propose to 
the House. The proposal of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), which 
met with the cheers of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite below the Gangway, and which, 
I believe, met with the approval of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell), is a small proposal to deal 
with arrears. The Government proposal 
is a big paren to deal with arrears. 
But, as I have said before, I do not 
wish to press it wholly without con- 
sideration for the views of those who 
represented the tenantry of Ireland. It 
is intended in their interests; and if 
they do not like it I am unwilling to 
force it down their throats. But I warn 
them, and the House ought to take the 
warning, that the result must necessarily 
be that the arrears will not be as quickly 
dealt with as under the plan which the 
Government rn. Let me deal with 
one aspect of the case, which, I think, 
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is misrepresented by hon. Members op- 
ite. The hon. Member for North 
ublin asked what we meant by saying 
that there were not a sufficient number 
of legal gentlemen at the Irish Bar, 
and the hon. Member fox South Tyrone, 
with his lively imagination and vigorous 
rhetoric, had spoken of an indignation 
meeting in the Four Courts. For my 
own part, however, I do not think it 
likely that what I have said will be so 
singularly misunderstood in Dublin as 
it has been by some hon. Members in 
that House. What I said was that for 
appointments cssentially temporary it 
was impossible to get such good lawyers 
to deal with difficult cases as if we went 
to gentlemen like County Court Judges, 
who receive large salaries and are ap- 
pointed for | ‘fe, and who are the pick of 
everything in thesecond flight of the Irish 
Bar. Can anyone seriously maintain that 
that could be said of the great mass of 
those whom he should be able to secure 
for the temporary work of Sub-Oommis- 
sioners? I turn to the observations of 
my noble Friend the Member for South 
Paddington, which dealt with the second 
part of our proposals, on which I was 
hardly able to touch last night. My . 
noble Friend said I was, wittingly no 
doubt, opening up a very large and im- 
portant question. My noble Friend is 
right. I was opening up a large and 
important question by even touching the 
Land Courts in Ireland, but it was not 
by choice that I touched it. My noble 
Friend is aware that the Land Com- 
mission lapses this year. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Yes; quite so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Therefore, it 
does not rest with the Government to 
say whether or not we shall touch it. 
We must touch it; and my noble 
Friend, who is imperfectly acquainted 
with our proposals, thinks them inade- 
quate, and that we ought to deal in a 
larger spirit of reform with the constitu- 
tion of the Courts which have to do with 
the land. I will travel thus far with my 
noble Friend; I will admit that if I had 
unlimited time at my disposal, if I could 
ask the House to give many days and 
nights to the subject, I might propose 
to deal with the Land Courts as consti- 
tuted by the Acts of 1881 and 1885 and 
with the Landed Estates Court in which 
Mr. Justice Monroe presides. But the 
time to carry a vast legal scheme of re- 
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form is not at my disposal. Everybod 
knows the important business with 
which the House will have to deal, and 
I am therefore obliged to cut down to 
the narrowest limits the Irish measures 
which it will be my duty to lay before the 
House, and it is for that reason that I 
cannot suggest to the House such a vast 
plan as my noble Friend would like me 
to take in hand. But I mustinform my 
noble Friend that the scheme is not so 
utterly insufficient as he supposes from 
the inadequate statement made last 
night. It is perfectly true that I do not 
propose to touch the Landed Estates 
Court in which Mr. Justice Monroe is 
doing such good work. I do not think 
that Mr. Justice Monroe is leading that 
life of dignity and ease which my noble 
Friend supposes. Mr. Justice Monroe 
will probably differ in opinion from my 
noble Friend. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he spoke on the highest authority. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But leaving 
that Oourt aside, we do attempt some, 
as I think, very important reforms in the 
constitution ‘ob the Land Court. That 
Court consists of two practically indepen- 
dent Commissions. The Act of 1885 
has been interpreted by the Land Court 
as obliging them to hand over the whole 
work of purchase to the Purchass Com- 
missioners appointed under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, and to abstain from any 
interference with their work. One re- 
sult of that is that the two divisions of 
the Court appeared to take opposite 
sides. The Bill proposes to amalga- 
mate those two Courts into one. We 
take powers for the Treasury to abolish 
that part of the Court dealing with the 
Land Question, supposing their work 
should come to an end. We do more 
than that. As the Court is at present 
constituted Judge O’Hagan, a lawyer 
of the highest eminence, is obliged to 
travel about the country dealing with 
small questions of fact with respect to 
which his legal knowledge is wholly un- 
necessary, and the two lay Commissioners 
spend their time in listening to the dis- 
cussion of questions of pure law, as to 
which they are not in theory qualified to 
give an opinion. The Government pro- 
pose to give more elasticity to the Court, 
to enable the lay Commissioners to de- 
cide questions of fact not of law, and on 
important questions of law to associate 
Judge O'Hagan. with a Judge of the 
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High Court, and thus to strengthen the 
Court which has to do with purely na 
questions. At the same time the Go- 
vernment are of opinion that Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan’s great legal uirements 
might usefully be employed in dealing _ 
with the legal aspect of the questions 
which come before the Purchase Com- 
mission. At present he has nothing to 
do with it. The Government consider 
that while they are committing a great 
waste of time in compelling Mr. Justice 
O’ Hazan to deal with questions of pure 
valuation, they are also committing a 
great waste of time in not enabling him 
to deal with legal questions for which 
his great competence so well qualifies 
him. I think, therefore, that though 
our proposals do not go so far as my 
noble Friend desires, he will probably 
be inclined, taking iuto account the cir- 
cumstances, to withdraw some of the 
criticisms which he passed upon the 
measure I introduced last night, and to 
admit that the Bill will necessarily cover 
some of the ground which he desires to 
see occupied. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that a great deal of what his right 
hon. Friend had now stated was in addi- 
tion to what he had said last night. 
What his right hon. Friend said last 
night had nothing to do with the Land 
Court. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My noble 
Friend is quite right. I got up to 
make my statement at a quarter to 12, 
and I was not able to put the whole 
case for the Bill before the House. 
What I would respectfully submit, as 
the best course for the House to adopt, 
is that the House should allow the Bill 
to be read a first time and printed. The 
provisions which it contains, whether 
hon. Members value them or not, were 
assuredly not to be condemned unheard. 
I will not show myself specially obdurate 
in pressing the details with regard to 
the Land Commission, but I should like 
even those details to be seen in print 
before the House rejects them. Let the 
Bill be printed during the holidays, and 
let hon. Gentlemen consider it in a 
cooler spirit than they have already 
shown. [‘Oh, oh.”] I do not wish 


to hurt their feelings, nor do I see any 
reason for the violent criticisms they 
have expressed; but hon. Members 
opposite have described the Bill as a 
conspiracy between the Government and 
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the landlords to prevent the tenants 
from coming into Court. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never de- 
scribed it as a conspiracy. 

Mr. CLANCY: But I did. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
has stated that it was the last despairing 
effort of the landlord class. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman totally misunderstood 
him. What he said was that it was 
another mistake on the thorny road of 
land legislation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
further allude to what was evidently a 
casual rhetorical figure of speech. 
When the Bill was described as a 
conspiracy I trembled to think what 
might occur if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite went beyond what was said by 
the hon. Member below the Gangway. 
My noble Friend the Member for South 
Paddington read out from the Estimates 
certain statements wilh regard to the 
Sub-Commissioners now at work. I 
cannot reconcile those figures with the 
figures laid before the House last night, 
and which I have aow before me. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR observed 
that the figures in the Estimates were 
wrong. They had never been dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will read 
the figures again. In August there 
were 20 Sub-Commissioners, in Sep- 
tember 30, and they continued at 30 to 
the end of November. The Govern- 
ment then, finding the arrears heavy, 
raised the number to 50, and at 50 they 
continued at the present moment. So 
far, therefore, from the number being 
fewer it has been raised from 20 to 50. 
I will now compare the present state 
of things with what occurred in 1882. 
I observe that for eight months of 
1882 the arrears stood, roughly speak- 
ing, at about the same figures as they 
are now, and the eight moaths began 
with a strength of 36 Sub-Commis- 
sioners and ended with 51; so that 
with substantially the same amount of 
work now the number of the Sub-Uom- 
missioners remains substantially the 
same asin 1882. I think I have now 
explained to the House some of the 
things I should have liked to have ex- 
plained last night. I hope I have, at 
all events, gone the <= of inducin 
the House to allow the Bill to be printed 
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and considered by hon. Members at 
their leisure ; and I shall not show my- 
self too obdurate on the question of the 
County Court Judges, if on a sober re- 
view of the facts the House holds the 
somewhat paradoxical conclusion that 
the great legal talent which is now pos- 
sessed by the body of County Court 
Judges should not be utilized for deal- 
ing with difficult land cases—cases on 
which questions of law of such difficulty 
have arisen that the Superior Court has 
been largely upset in its arrangements 
by the number of legal questions it has 
had to decide. If the House should 
think that all this legal talent should be 
wasted, of course I shall raise no serious 
objection, although I ought to point out 
to my noble Friend that if that decision 
is arrived at it will be entirely inimical 
to those interests of economy and 
efficiency of which he is so able an ad- 
vocate. Butif the House should decide, 
in spite of all these considerations, that 
it would prefer the present system, I am 
afraid the arrears will not be dealt with 
so quickly and so effectively as by the 
plan I propose, but it will not be my 
business to imperil the other reform 
which this Bill suggests, and which I 
hope we shall see carried into law. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, there were two ad- 
missions he would at once make. The 
firss was that it would be eminently 
reasonable, without challenging any 
Division, which, in point of fact, could 
not raise the issue fairly between the 
different opinions entertained in the 
House, that this Bill should as soon as 
possible be brought in; the second ad- 
mission was that it was certainly very 
unjust to complain of the Government 
for not making this the occasion of in- 
troducing into the whole Land Court 
system of Ireland all the improvements 
that possibly it might be susceptible of. 
In point of fact, that would be to give 
additional force to the very thing that 
was complained of—the delay in meet- 
ing the great, urgent, and grievous 
want there was, not only connected with 
judicial improvements, but connected 
also with the social order of the country. 
The difficulty he found in tbe speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that there 
was nothing whatever in it to show or 
explain whether, in his opinion, the 
method the House understood him to 
propose would be the speediest method 














of dealing with the accumulation of 
business. On the face of it, he 
thought the House was driven to a 
directly opposite conclusion. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to entrust the 
whole of this business to a body of men 
very limited in numbers, having much 
else to do besides this land business. 
It was quite evident, from the difference 
of opinion that prevailed in the House, 
and from the fact that the Irish Members 
who had spoken appeared to take but 
one view upon the matter, that, what- 
ever might be the abstract merits of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
there was a great body of opinion directly 
at variance with him upon a question 
which seemed to him (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) to be all important—namely, the 
question of providing for the discharge 
of this business in the most rapid and 
effectual manner. The choice evidently 
lay between the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman and & wh temporary exten- 
sion of the judicial strength in the shape 
of Sub-Commissioners, who were already 
at the command of the Government if 
they chose to seek them. He appre- 
hended that there could be no doubt that 
the Government had sufficient material 
at their command to adopt the latter 
alternative; quite as much material as 
Mr. Forster had at the time when he had 
to encounter still greater difficulties. 
Having before him in that way the 
guidance of experience, he had gene- 
rally felt that the method then adopted 
was a rapid and effectual method with- 
out including the County Court Judges. 
The House was now asked to believe— 
although at present the action of the 
County Court Judges was not excluded, 
but their collateral assistance was availed 
of—that to restric: this business to the 
County Court Judges alone, assisted by 
valuers, would produce a more rapid 
settlement of the whole matter than was 
effected under the former system. It 
was extremely doubtful, to his mind, 
how far the use of these valuers would 
in any way expedite proceedings; but 
supposing the use of valuers to be neces- 
sary, there was no reason why, if the 
want of valuers was the essential flaw 
in the present system, a greater amount 
of assistance in the shape of valuers 
should not be given. There was before 
the House a proposal that the Govern- 
ment should proceed by its Executive 
authority, subject, of course, to the ap- 
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proval of the House, to enlarge very 
considerably the number of Sub-Com- 
missioners, with a view to extended 
action, leaving the County Court Judges 
to render all the assistance in their 

ower, as they had already rendered it. 

hat surely had on the face of it the. 
presumption of being a more rapid 
and effectual method of proceeding than 
that of trusting to the County Court 
Judges alone or limiting the action of 
the Sub-Commissioners, if not throwing 
it aside altogether. The appearance of 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman for 
dealing with a matter in reference to 
which extension was the one thing neens- 
sary, not only for the satisfaction of the 
parties, but also for the social order of the 
country, was that of a great limitation of 
the means available for action; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he had 
explained himself fully and freely on 
the subject, had not shown that en- 
larging the powers of the County Court 
Judges would be so effectual a method 
as an extension of the number of Com- 
missioners. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he rose for a moment, in 
consequence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland having exhausted his right of 
speaking, to make clear one point which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had raised. This Bill 
did not in any way propose to do away 
with the action of Land Commissioners 
or of the Sub-Commissioners. What- 
ever might be the merits or demerits of 
the proposal, it did not in the least in- 
terfere with their action, It was merely 
intended to supplement their action to a 
very considerable extent, and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had pointed out, the exist- 
ing system included the action of the 
County Court Judge. The County Court 
Judge was part of the existing system, 
and he was at present assisted by a 
valuer; but the employment of a valuer 
stood on a totally different basis to that 
of a Sub-Commissioner. There were, 
therefore, at present two systems — 
namely, the Sub-Commission and the 
County Court Judge assisted by a valuer. 
Without going into the question of the 
extension of the work of the County Court 
Judge, so far as the Bili strengthened 
his position by giving him more com- 
petent assistance, he thought that portion 
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of the Bill would commend itself to the 
judgment of the House. With reference 
to the observations which fell from the 
hon. and learned Member for North Dub- 
lin( Mr. Clancy), he (Mr. Madden) should 
be sorry to listen in silence to any impu- 
tation on the Body to which it was the 
great honour of his life to belong. But 
he understood the observation of the 
Chief Secretary exactly in the opposite 
direction to the interpretation put upon 
it by the hon. and learned Member. 
It was not a question as to the ability of 
the Irish Bar. What the Chief Secre- 
tary intended to convey was that it was 
very doubtful whether it would be pos- 
sible to get the same class of men to fill 
the position of Sub-Commissioner, ap- 
pointed temporarily, as they would to fill 
the position of County Court Judge; 
whether it would be possible to get men 
of position and practice at the Bar to 
leave that position and practice for an 
appointment which was temporary. 
That was the statement in which he 
acquiesced. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, with reference to the 
last remark of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he had to remind him that 
the Government were not confined in 
their choice of legal members to the 
Irish Bar, and one of the most respected 
Sub-Commissioners at this moment was 
a solicitor. The Government were per- 
fectly able to choose from that branch of 
the Profession as well as from the Bar. 
The House wanted to know what was 
going to be done with reference to the 
cases now listed. To introduce what 
would evidently be a severely disputed 
Bill, was the most extraordinary method 
of expediting the business they were all 
desirous to see completed. From the 
elaborate exposition which the Chief 
Secretary had given, it was clear that a 
great amount of discussion would take 
place upon the Bill, and that its passing 
through the House would occupy many 
weeks, without even then entailing ary 
undue discussion, and during the whole 
of that time the block in the Land Courts 
would continue to increase. He feared 
that the Bill, which had been prepared 
to meet a temporary pressing emergency, 
had been framed in a way which would 
ho it from fulfilling its purpose. 

efore sitting down he wished to ask 


whether there was to be any increase of 
ealary for the County Court Judges? If 
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there were, the pe would have to 
be discussed fully, for there was a good 
deal to be said on that subject. 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR said, that by 
the indulgence of the House he would 
endeavour to answer the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. As the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware, each Sub-Com- 
mission had at its head a legal gentle- 
man, who received £1,000 a-year. The 
idea of the Government was, that for 
that gentleman they could substitute a 
lawyer, to whom they would certainly 
not have to pay £1,000 a-year, or 
anything like it. But they did think 
that, as much additional work was 
thrown upon that lawyer, it would be 
proper that the Treasury should pay 
him something. He did not read that 
part of the Bill at all last night, but he 
casually mentioned £300 a-year. He 
said that if this heavy work was thrown 
upon these lawyers £300 a-year would 
be a fair substitute for the £1,000 which 
they were now obliged to pay. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, the best thing for 
the Government to have done would 
have been to appoint a few additional 
Sub-Commissioners to help over the 
glut. He condemned the proposal of 
the Government to split up the Head 
Land Commission and allow the two 
lay Commissioners to run in pairs, whilst 
the only man of the Chief Commission 
who had shown sympathy with the 
tenants was to be put under the shadow 
of a Judge of a Superior Court, who was 
never vere with special fitness for 
the trial of cases between landlords and 
tenants. He would warn the Chief 
Secretary that his proposals were 
dangerous to the peace of Ireland, be- 
cause the tenants and their Representa- 
tives would not place confidence in 
County Courts. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had not treated the 
House fairly in slipping out a few 
sentences last night, which were ap- 
parently of no importance, and then 
coming down to-day with a proposal 
which meant handing over to the Tat d- 
lord class in Ireland the hearing of 
cases between landlord and tenant; but 
neither the tenants nor their Represen- 
tatives would permit the right hon. 
Gentleman to carry the cases wherever 
he liked. The Oounty Court Judges 
were the very men who had de- 
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nounced from the Bench the combina- 
tion of the tenants, on many occasions, 
in violent harangues, and yet the Govern- 
ment wished to force the tenants into 
the Courts of those officials. What 
would satisfy the Irish Members was 
the withdrawal of the Bill for a few 
weeks, and meanwhile the appointment 
of some additional Sub-Oommissioners. 
If the Government were really desirous 
for the peace of Ireland, they would 
listen to the warnings of the Irish Re- 
presentatives, who made no undue pro- 
posals to them. This was a measure 
that it would take a whole Session to 
discuss; and if it was the only answer the 
Government had to make to their modest 
and peaceful request, it was only mock- 
ing them. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
was sorry to interpose in the debate; but 
he desired to point out that for weeks 
and months Tr there had been a glut 
in the Land Court. If this Bill was 
introduced to-day, and considered some 
time after the holidays, the glut 
would continue, and there would be no 
apparent means of relieving it. Though 
he did not like to oppose the intro- 
duction of any Bill, he thought it would 
be wise for the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to withdraw the portion of the mea- 
sure referring to County Court Judges, 
and reserve that part dealing with the 
renewal of the powers of Land Commis- 
sioners as a subject for future discussion. 
Might he be allowed to ask the Chief 
Secretary to consider one point? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) had 
admitted one objection to the Bill by 
stating that the tenants had hitherto 
had power to go to the County Court 
Judges. There had been this glut in the 
Land Oourt, the tenants had complained 
of it, and yet for all that they had 
not gone to the County Oourt Judges, 
Now the Government were proposing 
to force the poor tenants to go to 
the County Court Judges, which, even 
in the face of the block in the Land 
Court, they had refused to do. His hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) had referred to the 
“Court Valuers.” In Ireland they had 
always had a great objection to Court 
Valuers. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) sug- 
gested the appointment of Court Valuers 
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some years ago, he (Mr. Lea) gave to 
the proposal his strongest opposition. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
very properly said just now, that in 
matters such as this they must consult 
the sentiments of the people as well as 
the facts. The reason of the objection 
of tenant farmers to Court Valuers was 
that they had noticed that every time 
there had been arise in the rents, it had 
always been preceded by a visit and a 
fresh valuation by such valuers. Just 
now reference was made to Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan. Might he call the attention 
of the Chief Secretary to the fact that 
another member of the Land Commission 
was also a lawyer. Mr. Litton was an 
eminent counsel, and had devoted great 
time and ability to the work of the Land 
Commission. He (Mr. Lea) hoped that 
in any reorganization the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
not forget Mr. Litton’s devotedness and 
honesty of purpose. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he hoped that the 
part of the Bill, whether good or bad, 
referred to by his hon. Friend (Mr. Lea), 
would not be withdrawn without sub- 
stituting something in its place. He 
thought it would be better to have a 
systematic and complete machinery such 
as that existing in India, set up for effect- 
ing the object with which the measure was 
concerned. It would not be expedient 
to make the County Courts special 
tribunals for trying a special class of 
cases, unless they were relieved of their 
ordinary business. It would be wise, in 
default of a better arrangement, to with- 
draw a certain number of County Oourt 
Judges from the present sphere of their 
duties, in order that they might devote 
themselves exclusively to the work 
which the Bill would render neces- 
sary. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked, whether any steps were to be 
taken to relieve the glut in the Oommis- 
sioners’ Court during such time as would 
be occupied in passing the Bill through 
the House. What did the Government 
pure to do in case the Bill should not 
88 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment would consider some scheme 
for temporarily relieving the block in 
the Land Courts. He hoped the House 
would have an opportunity of arriving 
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at a decision on the Bill after it had full 
knowledge of what it really contained. 
Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, that 
unless a few additional Sub-Commis- 
sioners were appointed, a crisis of very 
rave importance to the country would 
C) ae 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill erdered to be brought in by Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, and Colonel King-Harman. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 199.] 


MOTIONS. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be 
suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against 
any Bill toconfirm any Provisional Order, 
or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing 
duplicates of any Documents relating to any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, be extended to Thursday 
6th April.—( Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


COMMONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 

inted to consider every Report made by the 
Tand Commissioners of England, certifying the 
expediency of any Provisional Order for the 
enclosure or regulation of a Common, and pre- 
sented to the House during the last or present 
Sessions, before a Bill be brought in for the 
confirmation of such Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power, in respect to 
each such Provisional Order, to inquire and 
Report to the House whether the same should 
be confirmed by Parliament; and, if so, whe- 
ther with or without modification, and in the 
event of their being of opinion that the same 
should not be confirmed, except subject to 
modifications, to report such modifications ac- 
cordingly with a view to such Provisional 
Order be remitted to the Land Commissioners. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Twelve Members, Seven to be nominated by 
the House and Five by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Elton, 
Mr. Walter James, Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Mr. 
Richard Power, and Mr. Wroughton were 
nominated Members of the said Committee, with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(JMr. 
Stuart. Wortley.) 


VACANT GROUNDS (NUISANCES PREVENTION ) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to prevent 
Nuisances on Vacant Grounds and Disused 
Burial Grounds, ordered to be brought in b 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Seager Hunt, and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 197.] 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to exempt the 
Victoria University and the Colleges thereof 
from the operation of the Act of the ninth year 
of the reign of George the Second, a 
thirty-six, and to extend the privileges of the 
Graduates of the said University, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bryce, Sir William Houlds- 
wo Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Henry Roscoe, 
Mr. Whitley, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Mr. 
Francis Powell. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 198.] 


ADMISSION OF STRANGERS, 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Ad- 
mission of Strangers do consist of Nine Mem- 
bers. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Bartley, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Fulton, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. joribanks, Mr. Secre- 
tary Matthews, Mr. David Plunket, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Viscount Ebrington, with 
power to send for persons, paper, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [March 26] reported and agreed to, 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Court- 
ney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Jackson. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ till Thursday, 5th April.”—( dr. 
W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked, whether the House was to ad- 
journ at 7 o’clock, or after the Evening 
Sitting ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that it was usual to 
adjourn for the Recess after the Morn- 
ing Sitting. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman a question 
with reference to the course of Public 
Business after the Recess. There was 
obviously a great deal of work before 
the House, and much would depend 
upon the goodness of the arrangements 
made for the carrying of iton. A great 
deal of the matter of the Tax Bill would 
depend upon the judgment given by 
the House upon the Local Government 
Bill. With reference to so large and 
complicated a measure, a es 
number of Members would be desirous 
of expressing their opinions, and he 
could not conceive t the former 
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Bill could be prosecuted without pro- 


gress having been made with the latter, 
and should therefore suppose it to be 
for the general interest to expedite the 
rogress of that Bill as far as possible. 
hen it came forward, so far as he and 
those near him were concerned, they 
had a very strong desire to expedite as 
far as ible the second reading of the 
Bill, which was fixed for the 12th of 
April, as well as the stage that would 
carry the Bill into Committee, so that 
practical judgments on the various points 
might be begun to be taken. It would 
not, he imagined, be possible, to go into 
Committee until some reasonable in- 
terval had elapsed from the second 
reading. So that hon. Members might 
have every opportunity of placing 
Amendments on the Paper; but so far 
as that stage was concerned, he hoped 
that no step would be taken in a hostile 
spirit which would be likely to greatly 
prolong the proceedings at it. After 
the second reading, he supposed it 
would be the desire of the Government 
to make the proceedings in connection 
with the Bill as continuous as possible, 
and to apply their whole strength to 
dealing with its very important proposi- 
tions. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, if he would be good enough to 
expedite the Return of the number of 
Agrarian Outrages for the first quarter 
of the year, so that it might be ready 
when the House met again. He also 
asked for a Return showing a compari- 
son between the state of things during 
the first six months of the Coercion Act 
and the first six months of the Crimes 
Act of 1882. He thought it also de- 
sirable to extend the Return, so as to 
give an account of the state of things 
for the six months preceding the Act of 
1882 and an account of the state of 
things for the quarter which would have 
expired before they met again. 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.), in reply, said, he would do all he 
could to expedite the Return first men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman. As 
to the exact period after the quarter had 
elapsed when the Return would be pre- 
sented, he was not able to make a state- 
ment. But he would take care that 


there was as little delay as possible. 
The other request of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would involve a retrospective 
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and a prespestive Return. He thought 
he could at once say that he would give 
the prospective extension for the periods 
after the respective Acts came into 
operation ; but he was not sure whether 
the materials existed for giving the 
retrospective Returns. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it was understood on the previous even- 
ing that the Resolutions in Ways and 
Means not previously dealt with should 
be considered on Monday, the 9th of 
April. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) would see 
the necessity of proceeding without much 
further delay, as important changes in 
taxation would be effected that ought 
not to be delayed beyond a reasonable 

eriod. The second reading of the 
al Government Bill was fixed for 
Thursday the 12th of April, and it was 
hoped that the debate would conclude 
on Friday evening. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] He 
had reason to hope that, notwithstand- 
ing the desire of Members to take part 
in the debate, with the assistance of the 
Bill itself, which was in the hands of 
Members, the debate might becontinued, 
and, if he might make an appeal to hon. 
Members who had Motions for that day 
to forego their rights, concluded on 
Friday, April 13. They proposed to go 
into Committee on the Bill on Monday, 
April 23, which would allow an interval 
of at least a week after the second read- 
ing. Having regard to the facts that 
the Bill was already in the hands of 
Members, and that there could be no 
alteration in its character before the 
second reading, it would bein the power 
of hon. Members, who would have ample 


time for the purpose, to pre such 
Amendments as they might think desir- 
able. No doubt, the time was rather 


short, but as the House was -prepared 
to consider the measure in a fair spirit, 
there was not the same necessity for 
considerable delay as would exist with 
regard to a measure which was likely 
tobe hotly contested. He was in the 
hands of the House, but he hoped the 
House would go on with the Bill from 
day to day as nearly as possible, iaking 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays an 
Fridays, so as to enable the Bill to be 
dealt with in a manner worthy of the 
subject. 

Mrz. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he was afraid the natural 
relief they all felt at the cessation of 
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their labours was, so far as the Irish 
Members were concerned, largely dashed 
by the operations of the Government in 
Ireland. He was sorry to say they 
always found that there was a great 
distinction between the action and the 
— of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
and when he had the vigilant eye of 
Parliament upon him, and his action 
and policy when Parliament for the 
moment had disappeared. He did not 
know whether the habitual self-satis- 
faction of the right hon. Gentleman 
enabled him to take a survey of the 
state of Ireland and the results of his 
policy, but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
must say that though he had seen 
many Ooercion Acts fail, he did not 
think there had ever been a failure so 
profound and abject as that of the pre- 
sent Coercion Act. What was the case of 
Ireland at present? To a large extent, 
the right hon. Gentleman had thrown 
up the sponge. Some of the grossest 
uses of the Coercion Act had been given 
up. A short time ago, they had the 
right hon. Gentleman arresting and im- 
— a number of Members of 
arliament on the ground of publishing 
reports of suppressed Nestiahes of the 
National League. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had ceased to make these prose- 
cutions, and at the present moment the 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), the Member for the College 
Green Division of Dublin (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan), and the Member for South- 
East Cork (Mr. Hooper) were, in their 
three newspapers, publishing reports of 
the very suppressed branches which 
consigned them to prison a short time 
ago. Therefore, the House found that 
this iron Minister of unbending will had 
already run away from one of the main 
planks of his campaign. Addressing a 
meeting at Stalybridge on Saturday 
last, the right hon. Gentleman asked 
what measures the Government had 
ever taken against the liberty of the 
Press in Ireland? He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought that when they put 
three editors of newspapers in gaol, be- 
cause of matter they reported in the 
columns of their newspapers, the Go- 
vernment were certainly interfering with 
the liberty of the Press. But the right 


hon. Gentleman had given up that 
form of attack, and now ran away from 
formidable enemies with a want of 
courage that was worthy of consider- 
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able reprehension—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now ran away from powerful 
and formidable enemies and satisfied 
himself by attacking weak and small 
enemies. At the eee moment there 
was a man in gaol for selling a copy of 
United Ireland, because that copy hap- 
pened to contain a report of a meeting 
of a suppressed branch of the National 
League. But the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) who 
published every week of his life United 
Lreland, and circulated 70,000, or 80,000, 
or 100,000 copies of it, was walking 
about afree man. This miserable con- 
trast between the terrorof the right hon. 
Gentleman when he met a formidable 
opponent and his courage when he met 
a petty enemy was as grotesque a com- 
mentary upon his Irish policy as could be 
well conceived. The other day, speak- 
ing on the Arrears Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman gave the House to under- 
stand, at least he conveyed the impres- 
sion to the House, that evictions were 
not going to take place. But the right 
hon. Gentleman knew as well as any 
one in the House, and perhaps better, 
that if evictions did not take place, if 
multitudinous evictions were not pos- 
sible, it was not because notices had not 
to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 been 
served on the tenants of Ireland. Why 
did not evictions take place? Was it 
because the landlords were merciful ? 
Was it because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had any sympathy with the ten- 
ants? In his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) 
experience he never heard of a Minister 
so callous to the sufferings of the 
tenantry of Ireland as the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary. 
If evictions were not to take place, it 
was because the right hon. Gentleman’s 
heart had failed him, and because he 
knew that coercion had failed. If the 
right hon. Gentleman were to carry out 
the QOoercion Act in the ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso ” manner in which he put it in 
force a few months ago, when Parlia- 
ment was not sitting, he would require 
the whole Corps d’ Armée to enable him 
to do so. What had the right hon. 
Gentléman done with regard to sup- 
pressed branches? If any one wanted 
to find the parts of the country in which 
the National League was strongest and 
most a both in spirit and organi- 
zation they would find that they were 
the very places where branches had 
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been what was called ‘“ suppressed.” 
The right hon. Gentleman amused the 
House by the statement that meetings 
did not take place at all. That was 
very curious if true, but unfortunately 
“if true” was a proviso applicable to 
a large number of statements made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. What hap- 
pened when branches of the League 
were suppressed in County Clare? 
Meetings of the branches took place 
periodically and they were reported in 
the newspapers, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House and explained that the meet- 
ings did not take place at all. But 
at the very moment he was making 
that statement Oolonel Turner was 
going about threatening the people 
with police atiacks because meetings 
took place. He left it to Colonel 
Turner and the right hon. Gentleman 
to settle the delicate question of vera- 
city between themselves. With regard 
to the rest of Ireland the right hon. 
Gentleman had not even made an 
attempt to deal with the branches of 
the National League. He was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
done so, because his action had a 
most invigorating effect upon the 
League. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a most able and most useful co- 
adjutor of the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. 
T. Harrington), who was the Secretary 
of the National League. In fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman was as much 
the Chief Secretary of the National 
League as he was the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. Now, 
he passed from the general policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman to one of 
the particular instances of that policy 
with which they had been favoured 
within the last few days. A meeting 
was callod for last Sunday in the town 
of Youghal. He did not think a meet- 
ing was ever called for a more legiti- 
mate purpose; he did not think that 
there was ever a meeting called under 
circumstances of greater legality. What 
was the position of the district in the 
midst of which Youghal lay? The 
tenants on the Ponsonby estate were in 
a certain proportion leaseholders, and 
the right hon. Gentleman having pur- 
loined the Bill which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) pro- 
duced, brought in a Bill last year, and 
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it through Parliament, giving 

the leaseholders the same rights to go 
into Court as non-leaseholders. When 
the Bill was passing through Parlia- 
ment a certain number of landlords en- 
deavoured to filch from the tenants the 
rights which even their own friends 
in Parliament provided for the tenants. 
He would not go over again the story of 
the Mitchelstown estate, which was elo- 
uently told them by the hon. Member 

or North-East Oork. He only men- 
tioned it to note the fact that the lease- 
holding tenants on the Mitchelstown 
estate were running a race with the 
landlord to see whether the eviction or 
the Land Court would first be reached ; 
the landlord trying to effect an eviction 
in order to get the tenants out of Court, 
and the tenants trying to reach the 
Land Oourt before evictions were 
realized. He did not think that any- 
body would ever forget the impression 
made on the House of Commons when 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
said he might in his advice to his 
tenants have been guilty of a technical 
illegality, but he felt bound to give the 
advice just as he would feel bound to 
stay the hand of an executioner when 
he knew that a reprieve was at the 
door. That striking and picturesque 
figure of speech described the case of 
the Ponsonby estate as well as the 
Mitchelstown estate; in fact, that 
figure of speech did not adequately 
describe the facts of the Ponsonby 
estate, for the very reason that the re- 
prieve was not only at the door, but 
actually in the hands of the unfortunate 
beings whom the landlords sought to 
execute. What was the state of the 
case? The leasehold tenants on the 
Ponsonby estate had sent in notices to 
the Land Court, asking to have their 
rents revised. If the rents of the leaso- 
hold tenants on the Ponsonby estate 
be just and fair rents, why should the 
landlord have any objection to being 
brought before the Court? The Land 
Court would confirm the rents if fair, 
and would raise them if they were too 
low. But what occurred! When the 
tenants sent in notices to the Land 
Court, asking for a revision of their 
rents, the landlord then, and then for the 
first time, sent to the tenants notices of 
eviction. When the House was dis- 
cussing the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man last Session, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man in his usual lofty manner, and with 
the hauteur of his ignorance, ridiculed 
the idea of men being evicted by the 
silent agency of registered letters. The 
right hon. Gentleman assured them that 
such an agency could not be largely em- 
loyed, but, as a matter of fact, land- 
ords all over Ireland were making far 
more use of the section of the Act which 
admitted of eviction notices being sent 
by means of registered letters than of 
any other section of the statute. The 
landlord on the Ponsonby estate or his 
representative sent notices of eviction by 
registered letter. The result was that 
the tenants lost their status and the 
Land Court was unable to hear their 
case or to revise their rent. He put it 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
thought it was fair or decent on the part 
of the landlords thus by a side wind to 
attempt to filch the tenants of their 
right to have their rents revised. He 
(Mr. T. P.. O'Connor) did not deny 
that the landlord was within his legal 
rights in taking this course, but he 
maintained that the landlord, or any 
other person who would stand by the 
strict letter of the law in a country like 
Ireland, was a disturber of the law and 
was a disturber of the order of the 
country. It was true that disputes 
had been going on between the land- 
lord and the tenant of the Ponsonby 
estate ; but surely, if the landlord were 
a wise man, he would not say a generous 
man, but a wise and discreet man, he 
would have seized eagerly the oppor- 
tunity of making peace between himself 
and his tenants which the notices to the 
Land Court presented. If these cases 
had been heard by the Land Court, 
they would have been taken as test 
cases by the tenantry on other estates. 
He was sure other tenants would have 
been willing to pay to Mr. Ponsonby or 
his representative a rent exactly equal 
in proportion to the rent fixed by the 
Land Court, and therefore Mr. Ponsonby 
or his representative would have best 
served the interest of the estate by 
allowing the cases to be heard, and 
allowing the rest of the estate to be ad- 
judged and tested by them, apart from 
serving the interest of the tenants and 
the peace of Ireland. He was not 
speaking without precedent. What 
took place on the neighbouring estate at 
Mitchelstown? A certain number of 
tenants went into the Court ; the judg- 
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ment given in a few cases was accepted 
by the rest of the tenants, and the result 
was that the landlord and tenants were 
on thoroughly amicableterms. Evictions 
had. disturbances, if disturbances 
there were, were now avoided, and 
Mitchelstown was one of the parts 
of the country which would give less 
trouble to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and 
the landlord of the district than many 
other districts. Ifthe excellent example 
of Mitchelstown had been followed on 
the Ponsonby estate, peace and tran- 
quillity and kindly feeling would prevail 
instead of the bitter relations which now 
existed. Did anyone suppose that Mr. 
Ponsonby did not know this? He was 
sure Mr. Ponsonby was as convinced as 
he was that the very best course he 
could have taken would have been to 
accept the offer of the tenants, to allow 
the cases to go into Court, and let the 
remainder of the tenants abide by the 
result. Unfortunately Mr. Ponsonby 
was not a free agent. Behind Mr. 
Ponsonby stood the Cork Property 
Defence Union. The Union were taking 
the estate over from Mr. Ponsonby. 
Mr. Ponsonby, in a letter he wrote, 
declared very pathetically that he had 
ceased to be a free agent. Was the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, who was so extremely anxious for 
the absolute liberty of every individual 
in Ireland, going to take any steps 
to relieve Mr. Ponsonby from the 
duress and coercion put upon him 
by the Cork Property Defence Union, 
because it was quite evident from 
Mr. Ponsonby’s own admissions that if 
it were not for the coercion of this 
Union, he would have been willing to 
make terms with the tenants. What 
was the Cork Property Defence Union ? 
He would not call it a gang of land- 
lords, because that would be disrespect- 
ful language; but he would call it a 
body of landlords who were fighting 
the tenants not on their own estates, 
but on estates which did not belong to 
them. The hon. Member for South 
Huntingdon (Mr. Smith-Barry) was 
the head and front of the Cork Pro- 
perty Defence Union, and it was under- 
stood he supplied most of the funds of 
the Union. He would like to put a 
question to the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman supported the Cork 
Property Defence Union, and the Union 
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compelled or advised Mr. Ponsonby to 


hold out against the tenants, and not 
to give fair reductions. Did the hon. 
Gentleman adopt that course with regard 
to his own tenants? Did he refuse 


them fair reductions, or was it not the | poli 


fact that the hon. Gentleman himself 
had made large reductions? He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had been told the hon. 
Gentleman had given as large as 30 per 
cent reductions. If the hon. Gentleman 
had made large reductions to his own 
tenants, two questions arose. The first 
uestion was, how was it that large re- 
po a were just in his case and not 
just in the case of the tenants of ther 
andlords? The second question was, 
if the hon. Gentleman had not given 
the abatements on account of their 
justice, but because of being afraid to 
fight his tenants, what kind of courage 
was it on his part to compel other gentle- 
men to fight their tenants? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
spoke about every person being allowed 
to do exactly what he wanted without 
ressure from anybody else. Why did 
fe allow the hon. Member for South 
Huntingdonshire to use pressure through 
the Cork Property Defence Union to 
prevent landlords coming to terms with 
their tenants? Was such pressure as 
the hon. Gentleman exercised calculated 
to conduce to the peace of Ireland ? The 
hon. Member was the greatest offender 
against the peace, for the pressure he 
exercised upon others was u most fruit- 
ful source of disturbance. Such being 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ants on the Ponsonby estate, a meeting 
was called for last Sunday. That meet- 
ing was announced two or three weeks 
ago. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was aware of that fact or not; but 
certainly if he was not, he was about 
the only Gentleman who followed Irish 
affairs who was not. He put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, if he 
was going to proclaim a meeting, it 
wale not be a great deal more decent 
on his part, as well as much better for 
the peace of Ireland, that he should 
give notice of the proclamation in due 
time. He did not suppose the right 


hon. Gentleman ever read any of the 
history of Ireland; but if he would 
favour the people of that country, over 
whom, unhappily, he at 
uence, by 


pores exer- 


cised some i evoting some 
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little of his large mind to the study of 
their annals, he would find there was 
nothing which had caused more oe 
ration, or had more frequently imperil! 
the peace of Ireland, than the very 
icy he was now pursuing—the policy 
of retarding the proclamation of meet- 
ings. He did not suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman ever heard of the meet- 
ing at Clontarf in 1843, a short time 
before they had the happiness of having 
the right hon. Gentleman amongst the 
inhabitants of this earth ; but that meet- 
ing, although it was known for several 
wevks before that it was intended to 
be held, was not proclaimed until the 
Saturday, the day before the meeting 
was to be held. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the shortness of the 
notice very nearly produced a great 
massacre of people at that meeting. 
Well, the Chief Secretary, knowing for 
weeks that the meeting at Youghal was 
going to be held, did not proclaim it 
until five o’clock on Saturday evening. 
That was an invitation to the people to 
come there; it was an incentive to a 
collision between the people and the 
authorities. It was the most skilful 
preparation that could bo made, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had such a terrible 
wish in his mind. Were they asking 
too much of the right hon. Gentleman 
when they requested that when again he 
proclaimed a meeting, he would at least 
proclaim it in time, and not a few hours 
before the people round the country side 
started for the place of rendezvous. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) was, he thought, justified 
in making this observation, that of all 
the astounding proclamations that ever 
broke up a meeting, even in Ireland, 
there never was a more astounding one 
than that which broke up the meeting at 
Youghal. It was not issued until five 
o’clock on Saturday evening, and the 
precious Resident Magistrate used in it 
words to the effect that it had been re- 
ponent to him, being a Justice of the 
eace in the County of Cork, by an in- 
formation duly sworn, that a number of 
eople would meet or assemble at or near 
oughal ; and that the object and effect 
of such meeting would be to lead to dis- 
sension or animosity between different 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
consequent breach of the peace. How 
could they have dissension in Youghal? 
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As a matter of fact, the people there 
were all of one mind. They could not 
produce animosity or difference of opi- 
nion amongst people who were all of 
the same opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief meer | would 
not find in Youghal a score of people 
who disagreed with the rest of the com- 
munity on the subject of his policy, for 
they were practically unanimous in its 
condemnation. The right hon. Gentleman 
declared that the meeting would have 
had the effect of leading to dissension 
and creating animosity. The meeting 
would have done nothing of the kind. 
It was the policy of the Government 
which had led to dissension. The meet- 
ing would have had the effect of present- 
ing to the landlord a united tenantry— 
and he (Mr. O’Connor) believed that to 
have a united tenantry facing a landlord 
was the best means of avoiding dissen- 
sion in Ireland. Well, the meeting was 
ee and he could not congratu- 
ate the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary on his selection of an instru- 
ment for carrying out his work, unless 
his object had been to select the very 
worst possible instrument. Amongst all 
the Resident Magistrates in Ireland, 
whom had the right hon. Gentleman 
selected to carry out the work? Why, 
none other than Captain Plunkett. No 
Chief Secretary who was anxious to pre- 
serve the peace of Ireland would have 
sent to a meeting of this kind, and on an 
occasion of this kind, so unfitted a person 
by his personal character and his ante- 
cedents, to appease and tranquillize the 
minds of the people with whom he had 
to deal. The Chief Secretary selected 
the man who, above all others, was a 
torch amongst the inflammatory elements 
of disturbance in Youghal. What was 
the history of Captain Plunkett? He 
was the hero of the telegram—‘‘ Don’t 
hesitate to shoot them.” A more cold- 
blooded, a more foul, a more ruffianly 
telegram was never sent by any official 
in that part of the world in any crisis of 
Irish history. What was the first duty 
of a magistrate, even in the face of 
peril, to the public peace ? Why, not to 
shoot without hesitation, but to hesitate 
as long as he could against the shedding 
of human blood. Any Resident Magistrate 
who knew. his business, in place of 
telgraphing ‘‘ Don’t hesitate to shoot,” 
would have telegraphed ‘“ Hesitate to 
shoot until such an awful emergency 
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arises as will compel you to resort to 
that terrible means of preserving the 
.”’ Captain Plunkett was the hero 

of that famous telegram “‘ Don’t hesi- 
tate to shoot,’’ a telegram which had 
certainly done excellent service in de- 
feating Tory candidates at bye-elections 
in this country. And that telegram had 
been sent, of all places in the world, to 
that very town of Youghal; but that was 
not the only association in the past be- 
tween Captain Plunkett and the town of 
Youghal, for some time ago a young 
man named Hanlon was killed in some 
disturbances which took place there. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) would not go into 
the circumstances in which this young 
man’s life was taken, but everyone 
knew that the feeling in Youghal was that 
the young man’s life was sacrificed by 
Captain Plunkett; yet this man who was 
regarded in the district in that light, 
and who was the author of the telegram 
to which he had referred, was of all 
other men the one selected to preserve the 
peace of Youghal. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) gavethe Chief Secretary and 
Captain Plunkett an easy opportunity 
of at once carrying out their proclama- 
tion and preserving the peace. His 
(Mr. O’Connor’s) hon. Friend did not 
say, ‘ We will hold this meeting in spite 
of you.” What he said was, ‘“* We will 
assert our right to get into the place of 
meeting, but if you use force to prevent 
us we will submit quietly, and have the 
question tried in the Courts of Law.” 
That took place in Ireland, but he (Mr. 
O’Connor) should call this an eminently 
English way of settling a matter of this 
kind. It was the course adopted by 
Mr. Saunders, lately Member for East 
Hull, in regard to a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. Mr. Saunders had gone to the 
uare, made his speech, allowed him- 
self to be arrested, and then allowed 
the Government of the day to bring him 
into Court in order that the matter 
might be settled in an English, consti- 
tutional method in the Courts of the 
country. The Member for North-East 
Cork adopted that view, and surely no 
step could have been taken more caleu- 
lated to satisfy the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, if his desire was to 
follow the English system. The hon. 
Member for North-East Cork approached 
the place where the police were; he kept 
the crowd back, so anxious was he to 
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avoid even the appearance of disturbing 
the peace. There was a considerable 
ee between the Member for North- 

st Cork and the crowd, as the hon. 
Member wanted to avoid giving even 
the semblance of an excase to the ma- 
gistrates for pa iO the meeting. 
He said, ‘‘I am going to hold this meet- 
ing—arrest me,commit a technical assault 
on me, and we will have the case tried 
in the Law Courts.” If that had hap- 
pened, the hon. Member would have 
turned round to the crowd and have 
asked them to disperse. He would have 
said, ‘‘ I will try this case not by armed 
collision between you and the police, but 
in a Court of Law, and let a Court of 
Law decide between you and the police.” 
He (Mr. O’Connor) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to pcint 
out a more peaceful and legal method 
of deciding between him and the people 
of Youghal. But legal and peaceful 
methods did not suit the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Government of ‘law 
and order.”’ Of all methods, those which 
were antagonistic to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were those which were legal and 
orderly. Well, what took place ! Captain 
Plunkett, in his usual braggadocio style, 
said—‘‘ You must takethe consequences,” 
and did not arrest him. He sent detec- 
tives around, and before a word of anger 
had been spoken on one side or the other, 
or a blow had been struck, one of these 
detectives struck the horse which was 
harnessed to the car on which the hon. 
Member for North-East Oork and Canon 
Keller were standing. Everybody who 
was at all well acquainted with an Irish 
jaunting car must know that at any 
time a standing position in one of them 
was an extremely unsafe position to be 
in, and that if this detective had wished 
to imperil the lives of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North-East Cork 
and Canon Keller, he could not have 
adopted a better course. The man struck 
the horse—a piece of wanton brutality 
which ought to have disgusted even 
Captain Plunkett and the Chief Secre- 
tary—and the result was that the crowd 
got excited, and Captain Plunkett got 
separated from his men and was as- 
saulted. He (Mr. O’Oonnor) had seen 
descriptions of the injuries inflicted, and 
as a Christian, he must say he was sorry 


for them; but at the same time it must 
be evident to all, that Captain Plunkett 
had brought them on himself by his 
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brutal behaviour. If he had taken the 
course pointed out by the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork, the le would 
have dispersed quietly, and he himself 
would have been able to go safely to his 
home, and that course would have been 
a better one in the interests of law and 
order, though it might not have so well 
pleased the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. He (Mr. O’Connor) did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was going to take proceedingsagainst 
the Member for North-East Cork, but 
he did not think he would be so bold, 
since that hon. Member had become 
better known to the House and to the 
country than he had been. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would rather 
be inclined to run away from a prose- 
cution, just as he had run away from 
the hon. Member’s speech in that House, 
now that he knew that behind the 
Member for North-East Oork there 
were millions of English hearts who 
loved him as dearly as his own country- 
men. The Chief Secretary had a few 
broken heads to his credit, and had 
bludgeoned a few people; but if that 
was his way of tranquillizing Ireland 
and making its ple hug the idea of 
the Union, he (Mr. O’Connor) must say 
that if he and his Friends on that side 
of the House were Unionists, they 
would regard the Chief Secretary as the 
deadliest enemy of their cause, and if 
they were landlords they would eo 
him also as their deadliest enemy. They 
had within the last few days heard 
several speeches from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell). He would not ask 
that hon. Member to say all he had in 
his mind, but he knew that if he did say 
all he had in his mind he would say 
that, in ‘his opinion, the policy most 
menacing to tho Unionist cause in Ire- 
land, and especially in Ulster, was the 
policy of the Ohief Secretary with ro- 
ard tothe Land Question. [Mr. T. 
. Russext (Tyrone, 8.): Hear, hear?] 
The Chief Secretary was estranging the 
tenants and ruining the landlords of 
Ireland, and let them look at the pic- 
ture he had given them of the condition 
of the landlords. The Chief Secretary 
had given them a Jeremiad instead of 
a pean over the result of his policy 
upon them. All he had to say was to 
beseech for mercy on behalf of these 
landlords for whom he had been using 
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coercion so savagely for months past. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) was not at all sorry 
to have the right hon. Gentleman in his 
t position instead of the Member 
bor West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach), for the latter would have been 
a much more dangerous opponent. 
Such speeches as he made and the 
eneral policy of the present Ohief 
Seeustary in Ireland was calculated to 
put an early end to the present unhappy 
struggle. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
said, he should not have taken any part 
in this discussion if it had not been for 
a remark of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). 
In speaking of the Ponsonby estate, the 
hon. Member had made an attack on 
the Cork landlorde, and more especially 
on himself (Mr. Smith-Barry), as head 
of an association known as the Oork 
Defence Union. He would tell the hon. 
Member—if he did not know it before 
—that that Defence Union was not an 
association of landlords at all. It was 
an association composed of all sorts and 
different classes of men, merchants, far- 
mers, and landlords, and was in no 
sense a purely landlords’ organization. 
He would tell the hon. Member, further, 
that the Cork Defence Union had not, 
and never had had, control over or 
management of the Ponsonby estate. 
That estate had from the beginning 
been under Mr. Ponsonby’s own control. 
If it were not under Mr. Ponsonby’s own 
control now, it certainly was not under 
the control of any association in the 
county of Cork. The hon. Member had 
made an attack on the landlords of the 
county of Cork and on himself (Mr. 
Smith-Barry) for instigating Mr. Pon- 
sonby to exact such terms from his ten- 
ants as he himself would not ask, and 
as other landlords in the county of Cork 
would not venture to exact. He would 
like to tell the hon. Member, as he ap- 
peared to be somewhat out in his facets, 
that he noticed last night in a news- 
paper the hon. Member probably might 
have seen—an evening newspaper called 
The Star—an article entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
O’Brien Interviewed,” in which a good 
many of the facts stated by the hon. 
Member just now appeared, and that 
those facts were entirely out of accord 
with the true circumstances of the case. 
In the first place, with regard to Mr. 
Ponsonby—whom, he might say, was 
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one of the most honourable and kindest- 
hearted gentlemen that he ever had the 
honour of meeting, a gentleman who 
was as anxious as anyone possibl 

could be to do what eatin and jase 
to his tenants if they would let him— 
that gentleman an estate in 
the county of Cork, the Poor Law valua- 
tion of which was about £7,000 a-year, 
and the rental of which was somewhere 
under £8,000. The Poor Law valuation 
in that part of the country, as everyone 
acquainted with the South of Ireland 
knew, was a high valuation, and the 
rental was by no means an excessive one. 
Mr. Ponsonby had been giving a reduc- 
tion to his tenants for some years past, 
and he offered them 18 months ago, 
when they first put the Plan of Cam- 
paign on him, 20 per cent reduction on 
the old rents—the non-judicial rents— 
and 10 per cent on the rents judicially 
fixed. The tenants themselves de- 
manded 35 per cent reduction on the old 
rents and 20 per cent on the judicial 
rents. The hon. Member (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) wished to compare those 
terms with those he (Mr. Smith-Barry) 
was at that time giving. He certainly 
was not giving, nor had he at any time 
given, such reductions as those, nor did 
he know of any landlords in the South 
of Cork, or in the South of Ireland, who 
would have volunteered such terms as 
Mr. Ponsonby was asked togive. These 
rents had never been raised in the 
memory of man. They were old rents, 
which had been paid regularly by the 
tenants for generations, and for seven 
years up to the time when the Plan of 
Campaign was put on Mr. Ponsonby, 18 
months ago, not more than ieltie- denen 
evictions had taken place. He did not 
wish to detain the House. This was 
somewhat in the nature of a personal 
explanation. He was not prepared to 
address the House this evening, but he 
would say this—that the landlords of 
the County of Cork, and, as far as he 
knew, the landlords of the whole of Ire- 
land, had been and were only too anxious 
to meet their tenants in any fair and 
reasonable manner. The landlords of 
the county of Oork, some weeks pre- 
vious to the Plan of Campaign being put 
on Mr. Ponsonby, held a meeting and 
declared themselves anxious to do every- 
thing they could to meet the fair re- 
quirements of thetime. The vast majo- 
rity of them had acted on that principle. 
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Mr. Ponsonby, who, as he had shown, 
had offered fair terms, had also given 
his agent instructions, in any special case 
where the circumstances demanded it, 
to t a special reduction beyond that 
which he had already promised. In 
making these few remarks he hoped he 
had vindicated the honour of his friend 
Mr. Ponsonby and the landlords of the 
as Cork. He would say again 
that Mr. Ponsonby had endeavoured 
over and over again tu get this matter 
settled if it could possibly be settled, 
and the reason why it had not been 
settled was that the demands of the 
tenants, or, rather, not of the tenants 
themselves, but of their advisers, Canon 
Keller and the hon, Member for East 
Cork, who had been instrumental in 
getting the Plan of Oampaign adopted 
in the district, had been so exorbitant 
that it had been impossible to concede 
them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gave way 
just now to my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry), in 
order that he might reply to the personal 
attack just made upon him ; an I think 
the House will be pleased with the brief, 
clear, and manly statement with which 
he defended not only himself, as an 
Irish landlord, but all the other land- 
lords that have been aspersed by the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool. But the hon. Member has 
not contented himself with an attack on 
my hon. Friend and on the Cork Defence 
Association ; but he has gone in his 
usual style into topics concerning the 
government of Ireland. As I have no 
objection to his treating these subjects, 
neither do I object to the style in which 
he has chosen to do so; because never, 
in my wildest moments, did I expect that 
the hon. Member would show good taste 
or fairness in criticizing either the Go- 
vernment or myself. But I think that it 
would have been well if he had, before 
attacking the Government, and myself 
in particular, made up his mind as to 
the exact line which he intended to take. 
It appeared to me that in his speech he 
hesitated between two different lines of 
criticism. In one part of his speech he 
wished to assert that the Government 
were too violent, and then he turned 
round and desired to show that we 
are not now so violent in our policy in 
Ireland as we have been, because, as 
it seems, we are terrified by such 
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speeches as that which he has just de- 
livered. I can assure the hon. Member 
that so far as we are concerned on this 
side of the House, against whom those 
2 ee are directed, they have not the 
slightest effect in inspiring terror. The 
hon. Member in the course of his speech 

roceeded to criticize the conduct of the 

overnment in Ireland last winter in 
interfering, as he declared, with the 
liberty of the Press. The hon. Mem- 
ber went further, and said that he was 
very much horrified at my audacity, that 
in a speech I made elsewhere—at Staly- 
bridge, on Saturday night—I had not 
refuted that accusation. What I stated 
on Saturday night with reference to 
the accusation of interfering with the 
liberty of the Press was that during the 
debate on the Address, no responsible 
Member had got up in his place and 
asserted that the statement was true; 
for if such a charge could be made and 
sustained against a Minister, it was one 
of the most formidable that could be 
advanced. How does the hon. Member 
attempt to fill up the gap left by the 
Home Rule orators who spoke in the 
debate on the Address? He stated that 
certain persons had been put in prison 
for publishing notices of prohibited 
meetings. Does the hon. Member know 
what the freedom of the Press really 
means? The liberty of the Press in this 
country is the right which enables a 
person to publish what opinions he likes, 
and defend them by such arguments as 
he hopes may influence the minds of 
others. That is the liberty of the Press, 
and that is a liberty which the Govern- 
ment has never interfered with in Ire- 
land. We thought, in order to carry out 
the action of the Executive with regard 
to suppressed branches in a proclaimed 
district, it was necessary to prosecute 
certain gentlemen connected with Irish 
newspapers. We did so, and I am sorry 
if hon. Gentlemen should have been put 
to any suffering or inconvenience; but 
I am bound to say that these prosecu- 
tions have had the most salu effect, 
and have carried out the object for 
which the Government initi them. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to state that 
the League which was flourishing all 
over Ireland, was most flourishing in the 
proclaimed districts, and that meetings 
were being published in defiance of the 
law by various newspapers. But the 
Press prosecutions were instituted for a 
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particular object—the effectual suppres- 
sion of the League in these districts 
which we had proclaimed—and so long 
as that object is attained, we are 
not concerned with anything else. 
That object is thoroughly attained. 
The hon. Gentleman appeared to think 
there was a division of opinion between 
me and Colonel Turner on this subject. 
As a matter of fact, my information on 
this subject is chiefly derived from cor- 
respondence with Colonel Turner. The 
League may practically be said to bea 
thing of the past over Olare and those 

arts of Cork in which the branches 

ave been suppressed. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
I am perfectly aware that we do see 
bogus reports of imaginary meetings 
reported in the Nationalist Press; but 
we know—it is not a question of con- 
jecture, but a question of fact—that 
those reports are absolutely written out 
by the ex-secretary of the branch in his 
own private room, sent to the news- 
papers, and then published as indicating 
what is going on. But, considering that 
the names of the gentlemen taking part 
in the meeting are known to the police, 
and that their movements are watched on 
the day the meetings are said to have 
taken place, it is nota matter of conjec- 
ture, but a matter of demonstration that 
the report of the meeting has no more 
foundation in fact than the majority of 
the statements which appear in the Irish 
Press. But not only are the reports of 
these meetings purely imaginary, but 
even the imaginary reports have altered 
in their tone. That is a circumstance 
which should prove interesting to hon. 
Gentlemen who are curious to watch the 
development of affairs in Ireland since 
last August. Ido not know whether the 
House recollects thatit was my duty, when 
certain districts were to be proclaimed, 
to prove that the National League was 
a dangerous association, by reading out 
a large number of reports of meetings 
of the branches from different parts of 
the country inserted in different news- 
papers which were of an intimidatory 
character, and which mentioned by 
name obnoxious individuals who were 
subject to the tyrannical action of the 
League. The House, or that portion of 
the House which is interested in the 
maintenance of law and order, will be 
= to learn that that form of report 

as almost entirely disappeared from 
the Irish Press. The result of our 
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action has been to enormously improve 
the character of the reports of those 
meetings, whether reports of meetings 
in suppressed districts or real meetin 
in other districts. It has tended largely 
to remove from them the stain tare | 
the instruments of intimidation di 
against special individuals. That is 
a satisfactory sign of the improved 
condition of the country. Then the 
hon. Gentleman went on to denounce as 
a peculiarly atrocious example of the 
action of the Government the proclama- 
tion of the meeting at Youghal on Sun- 
day. The hon. Gentleman entered a 
good deal into the condition of Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s property; and, oddly enough, 
though he dealt at great length with that 
matter, not a single word fell from him 
which would have given anyone to un- 
derstand, who was not already acquainted 
with the facts, that the Plan of Cam- 
paign has been practised on that estate 
for nearly two years. The hon. Member 
spoke of the strained relations existing 
between landlord and tenant; but he 
did not give any indication that the ten- 
ants on the Ponsonby estate—an estate 
managed with great liberality, judg- 
ment, and generosity—had been delibe- 
rately engaged in an illegal conspiracy 
against the landlord for nearly two years, 
during which time they had not paid 1s. 
of rent. The meeting was thus called 
on an estate in which the Plan of Cam- 
paign was in force, and by the man 
who, of all others, had made himself 
notorious in connection with the Plan 
of Campaign. Perhaps the House is 
not aware that the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork has not been 
seen for the first time on this occasion 
on the Ponsonby estate. They are not 
perhaps aware that the hon. Member, 
who, I think, told us in a speech that 
only on one occasion did he counsel re- 
sistance on the part of the tenants to the 
law, did counsel the tenants on the Pon- 
sonby estate to resist by violence the 
process of the law, and advised them to 
take as an example for their conduct 
the notorious instance of Saunders’ Fort 
—one of the most flagrant cases of 
deliberate and protracted resistance to 
the Sheriff and his officers which even 
the recent history of Ireland can furnish. 
I apprehend, when the House takes 
these facts into account, it will F sere 
entertain no doubt that the Executive 
would have been failing in its duty 
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had it omitted to prohibit this meet- 
ing from being held, and to dis 

it if an attempt had been made to 
hold it in defiance of the proclamation. 
What is the avowed excuse given for 
the meeting? It is to protest, as far as 
I understand it, against the action of 
the landlord in preventing his tenants 
coming into Court to have a fair rent 
fixed. I wish the hon. Gentleman, when 
discussing this question, had explained 
to the House by what legal precess it 
was possible for the landlord to prevent 
his tenants going into Court. [An Iris 
MemsBer: By eviction notice.} If a 
tenant is turned into a caretaker it is no 
doubt true that he loses the privileges 
conferred by the Act of 1881, which are 
only given to tenants. But there are 
certain preliminary stages to be gone 
through before a tenant is turned into a 
caretaker. The hon. Gentleman led us 
to believe that the tenants in question 
had been leaseholders. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: Some of 
them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think they 
were not; but it is not material. Whe- 
ther leaseholders or tenants from year 
to year, no action that the landlord could 
possibly take wou!d deprive them of the 
right of going into Court and having a 
fair rent fixed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
What is the effect of arrears in that case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Arrears are 
not the point in question. The hon. 
Gentleman has raised a different issue. 
It is not pretended that on account of 
accumulation of arrears, the tenants 
were prevented from going in Court. 
The accusation is that they were turned 
into caretakers, and, consequently, pre- 
cluded from going into Court. With 
regard to arrears, I will point out that 
those people, had they thought them- 
selves aggrieved, at any stage of the 
preliminary proceedings, would have 
had the power not only of going into 
Court to have a fair rent fixed, but of 
asking the County Court Judge to give a 
stay of execution on the proceedings to 
evict them until a fair rent had been 
fixed for them by the action of the 
Court, and no action of the landlord 
could deprive them of the power of 
going intoCourt. Is there any evidence 
that this request for stay of execution 
was made, or that the request was re- 
fused? If there is not, does it not show 
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that they had no case? The hon. Gen- 
tleman next says that the proclamation 
of the meeting came too late. But I 
gather that, however late the proclama- 
tion may have been, it gave ample time 
to the hon. Momber for North-East Oork 
to make a written communication to Cap- 
tain Plunkett respecting it. If that hon, 
Member had obeyed the proclamation, he 
could have prevented a not very creditable 
scene which, in consequence of his re- 
sistance, took place on Sunday. The hon. 
Gentleman also raked up the incorrect 
and oft exploded version of the telegram 
sent by Captain Plunkett with regard to 
the riots at Youghal. The hon. Member 
interpolated a sarcasm to the effect that 
that telegram had done a great deal to 
cause the Conservative Party to lose so 
many bye-elections. We have not lost 
so many bye-elections after all; but I 
will not go into that point. I would, 
however, ask the hon. Member, if it be 
granted that this telegram produced 
such an effect on constituencies in Eng- 
land, whether it was a true description 
of what the telegram was and of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was issued 
that produced that effect, or was it the 
utterly incorrect and imaginative version 
which the hon. Gentleman gave of it 
in this House, and which I know was 
repeated in newspapers and on platforms 
in order to inflame the public mind 
against one of the most honourable, 
most distinguished, and most courageous 
public servants that the Government 
of tho country possesses? [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’]. 
No man in this world is more anxious 
than Captain Plunkett to prevent the 
shedding of blood. [‘ No, no!” from 
the Home Rule Members.) But Captain 
Plunkett is aware, as every other man 
who has ever been responsible for this 
kind of transaction is aware, that the 
first condition of maintaining peace and 
averting the effusion of blood is to say 
that in case of absolute necessity violence 
will be resisted by violence. And I have 
more than once before pointed out to the 
House that the result of this telegram 
was, that a mob which might have be- 
come dangerous both to themselves and 
to the police, were managed and dispersed 
without any bloodshed or destruction of 
life. [‘*No, no!”] Hon. Members 
interrupt me apparently under the im- 
pression that the loss of life at Youghal 
was due to the telegram. But even in 
Ireland the effect cannot precede the 
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cause. And unless my memory deceives 
me, the unfortunate man Hanlon was shot 
before the telegram was sent by Captain 
Plunkett; and I think that will not be 
contradicted now that I have given hon. 
Gentlemen an opportunity of recollect- 
ing the facts of the case. I think I 
have now dealt at as much length as 
the case deserves with all the circum- 
stances of the proclamation of the meet- 
ing at Youghal. I have shown that 
we were well advised in proclaiming the 
meeting. I have shown that the cir- 
cumstances of the Ponsonby estate made 
the meeting illegal. I have shown also, 
in my observations with regard to the 
influence of the National League gene- 
rally and to its suppression in the pro- 
claimed districts, that no man either in 
this country or in Ireland who is really 
anxious for the maintenance of law and 
order can be otherwise than satisfied 
with the course which the Government 
have taken or the policy which they have 
found it necessary to pursue. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Oastle) said, he did not desire 
to take part in the debate which had 
been going on, as he believed the Ques- 
tion Mr. Speaker had put before the 
House was a much more interesting one 
—namely, ‘‘ That this House do on its 
rising adjourn until April 5th ;”’ but the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had made a statement soon 
after that Question was proposed, 
against which he (Sir Joseph Pease) 
desired to put in a caveat. The right 
hon. Gentleman was so sanguine as to 
imagine that the Local Government Bill 
would be brought up for second reading 
on Thursday, and thai the second read- 
ing debate would terminate on Friday. 
He (Sir Joseph Pease) thought it would 
be paying a poor compliment to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) if 
a Bill of such a complicated character, 
and with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken such great pains, were 
_— over in such a slighting a manner. 

e would - my to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
to say whether, on reflection, he reall 
thought that the Bill could be debated 
on second reading in the course of 
two nights? It contained questions which 
would rouse all their temperance Friends 
in the House and the country Gentlemen, 
and it would raise questions as to local 
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divisions and local government. Whilst 
they all desired to get into Committee 
on the Bill and to make progress with 
it as fast as they reasonably could, ths 
sentiments of those Members of the 
House who would be likely to desire to 
8 could hardly be expressed, even 
if those Members exercised the greatest 
restraint over their loquacity, in two 
nights. He merely wished, as he had 
said, on the part of many Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
to enter a caveat against the too sanguine 
estimate of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that before the right hon. 
Gentleman rose, he wished to say that 
when they suggested that the time pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
too short, they did not mean that the 
time allowed between the introduction 
of the Local Government Bill and the 
second reading was too short, but that 
the second reading debate would be pro- 
longed beyond the two days he had 
estimated. No doubt, they would be 
glad on all sides if two nights were 
found to suffice. He (Mr. Mundella) 
rose to ask when the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to take the second reading 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill ; 
because, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knew, until they had had the discussion 
on the second reading the Grand Com- 
mittee could not commence its labours ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is no 
desire on the part of the Government to 
unduly press forward the Local Govern- 
ment Bill; but, inasmuch as the general 
principle of the measure has been prac- 
tically accepted with almost practical 
unanimity, although there are points 
and details which may properly be 
raised for discussion at length in Oom- 
mittee, I should hope that we shall be 
able to take the second reading in two 
nights’ debate. With reg to the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, I will 
endeavour to make some arrangement 
for getting it read a second time as 
shortly after Haster as is practicable. 
The measure, it will be recollected, has 
passed through the House of Lords; 
and, therefore, the same pressure does 
not exist with respect to it as applies to 
the case of some other Bills. Sir, I 
think | may now venture to appeal to 
the House to come to a decision on the 
question of the Motion I have proposed 
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to the House, as there are several 
Notices of Motion on the Paper, and 
hon. Members will be put to great in- 
convenience. To vent that incon- 
venience, I will claim to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Why do not you let us answer the 
Chief 8 speech ? 

Mr. SPE : Order, order! 

Mr. W. REDMOND: You are afraid 
to be answered. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
eer in these unseemly interruptions, 
shall have to take strong measures. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
You are cowards. 

Mr. SPEAXER: Order! 


Question put accordingly, ‘That the 
Question be now put.” 
The House divided: —Ayes 145 ; Noes 
51: Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 54.) 
Question, ‘‘ That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Thursday, 5th 
April,” put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 


before Seven o'clock till 
Thursday 5th April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th April, 888. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn — David 
Randell, esquire, for the County of Gla- 
morgan (Western or Gower Division). 

SurrpLy—considered in Committee—Civit Szr- 
vics Estimates; Crass I.—Pusitic Works 
anv Buitpines, Votes 1 to 6, 8 to 13. 

Pustic Bruts—Committee—Report—Copyright 
(Musical Compositions) * [156]. 

Referred to Standing Committee on Law, $e. — 
County Courts Consolidation * [173]. 

Withdrawn—Metropolis Local Government * 
{14}. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A MEMBER (MR. 
GILHOOLY). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following letter 
relating to the Imprisonment of a Mem- 
ber of this House :— 

Macroom, Co. Cork, Ireland, 
31st March, 1888. 


Sir, 
I have the honour to inform”you that Mr. J. 
Gilhooly, M.P., has been sentenced to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment without H.L., commencing 
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on the 30th March, 1888, nnder the Prevention 
of Crime Act, 1871, 34 & 365 Vict. chap. 119, 
sect. 12, for an assault committed on a County 
Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
H. Cappegtt, Lt. Ool., 
Resident Magistrate, 
Co. Cork. 
To the Right Honble, 
The Speaker, the House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 

—p ——_ 
MOROCCO—DISPUTE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Seoretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have considered the expediency of 
offering their mediation in the dispute 
between the American Representative 
at Tangier and the Sultan of Morocco ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.H.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not offered their mediation 
in the differences which have arisen be- 
tween the United States Consul at 
Tangier and the Moorish Government. 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Morocco has 
done what he could with propriety to 
bring about an accommodation, but 
without success at present; and the case 
in question is understood to have been 
referred by the Consul to the Govern- 

ment of the United States. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY MEDICAL STAFF 
—ROYAL WARRANT OF 1879. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork OCo., Mid) had 
the following Question on the Paper :— 
To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Royal Warrant of No- 
vember, 1879, which gave officers of 
the Army Medical Staff the right to re- 
tire after 20 years’ service, is about to 
be interfered with or set aside; whether 
the condition of retirement was intended 
as an inducement to medical men to 
enter the Service; and, whether this 
provision under the said Warrant, if in- 
terfered with, will affect the retirement 
of those medical officers who entered the 
Service since the Warrant was issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
This Question has been on the Paper for 
four days, and, perheps, I may be 
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allowed to answer it. It is not intended 
to prevent medical officers from retiring 
after 20 years’ service; but it is pro- 
to require a reasonable service in 
a given rank before allowing retirement 
on the rates permitted for that rank. 
The power of retiring after 20 years’ 
service was, undoubtedly, held out as an 
inducement to candidates to come for- 
ward ; and, as regards that retirement 
on £1 a-day, no restriction will be 
placed upon it. The last paragraph of 
the Question touches on vested rights. 
These, as in all other branches of the 
Service, must be regarded as governed 
by the Rule enunciated by Lord Pen- 
zance’s Royal Commission in 1876, that 
an officer’s rights are limited to the rank 
he holds; and this Rule is embodied in 
the Preamble to the Royal Warrant. 


PRISONS—CONVICT PRISON AT 
DOVER. 

Masor DICKSON (Dover) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, as 
the convict prison at Dover is now ready 
and occupied, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with 
the harbour of refuge, the convict station 
having been established at Dover for 
that purpose ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament 
this Session to make provision for the 
commencement of a harbour of refuge 
at Dover. 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—REVISION OF VALUA- 
| TION, 


| Mn. OHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
‘said, that, if not premature, he should 
‘like to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
; sury, Whether the revision of valuation 
| would be dealt with as a separate Bill 
‘apart from the Looal Government Bill ; 
and, if so, whether the Government 
would be prepared to introduce a Bill 
for the revision of valuation, and to put 
it on a more simple basis during the 
present Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, it was usual to give Notice of 
i the kind of Question asked by the hon. 
Member; but probably he was unac- 
quainted with the practice. It was not 
possible for him to give any undertaking 
of the kind. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) inquired, Whether, if Classes I. 
and II. of the Civil Service Estimates 
were finished that night, the Govern- 
ment would go on with Class III. to- 
morrow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Certainly, Sir; if we 
are so fortunate as to get through 
Classes I. and II. to-night, we shall pro- 
ceed with Class III. to-morrow. 
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ABSTRACT OF ESTIMATES OF OIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
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Civil Services. 












































| 
1887-88, . 3 CASH 
% % |EXTRA RECEIPTS. 
—- | 1888-89. | (Grants 2 2 
in Session & 2 
| of 1887.) - = 1888-89. | 1887-88. 
me £ £ £ i 4% 
Class I,—Workxs anv Burp-| 
INGS .. .. «| 1,723,338 2,005,942] — | 282,604] 43,943| 43,563 
Class I1.—Satanrtss, &c., or 
Pustic Depart-| | 
MENTS a “Ol 2,427,208 2,469,663 ~ 42,456 312,887 320,942 
ClassIIL.—"aw anv Justice) 6,307,530 | 6,303,055} 4,475 _ 718,146 725,552 
Class i ihiiialihiaiia 
anp Art ., ,.| 5,738,044 5,574,178 | 163,866 _ 61,200 62,230 
Class V.—Forzicn anp Co-| 
LONIAL .¢ «.| 616,868 617,350 —_ 482 12,950 13,820 
Class VI.—Non-Erracrive wal 1,259,778 1,248,116} 11,662 _ 50 50 
Class VII,.—Misce,Lanzovs .. 72,527) 121,578 _ 49,051 2,000 2,200 
£/18,145,293 |18,339,882 | 180,003 | 374,592 | 1,151,176 | 1,168,357 
Cash Extra 
Net Decrease .. .. £194,589 £17,181 





Receipts, 
Decrease 
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Revenue Departments. 









































1887-88. P CASH 
EXTRA RECEIPTS. 
——- 1888-89. | (Grants 
in Session c| 
of 1887.) a 1888-89. | 1887-88. 
& & & £ & & 
OCUSTONS 2c ce se ce os 937,920 951,848 _ 13,928 46,398 46,098 
Intanp Revenve .. «+ «| 1,807,629} 1,763,879] 43,750 — 29,000 25,000 
Post Orrice .. «+ oe «+| 5,666,666 | 5,420,770 | 245,896 — 364,518 295,464 
Post Orrice Packer Service| 641,500] 699,341 _ 57,841 —* 103,760 
Posr Orrice Terzcrarus ..| 2,036,836 | 1,950,248] 86,588) — 12,410 11,410 
£/11,090,551 |10,786,086 | 376,234| 71,769] 452,326| 481,732 
ten , — J 
Cash Extra 
Net Increase .. ., £304,465 Receipts, > £29,406 
Decrease 








* Now taken in aid of the Vote, 





MEMORANDUM. 


Civil Services. 


Tue services for which provision is made in the Civil Service Estimates may 
be roughly divided into two large groups. 


(1.) The first group comprises those services which, having been once 
established by Act of Parliament, or otherwise, grow, as a rule, in cost year 
after year, under the influence of increasing population or the automatic effect 
of regulations laid down for their administration. The growth of such services 
is independent of any action of the Government so long as the regulations under 
which they are administered remain unaltered; and any alteration which has 
been made in the last 20 years has generally been on the side of augmentation. 
The contrel exercised by the Government over the Estimates for these services 
is, in fact, limited to satisfying themselves that sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient, provision is made for them according to the best means available for 
calculating expenditure, which must, at best, be somewhat uncertain. In 
1868-69 the total of such services did not much exceed £2,340,009; in the 
current year they amount to at least £8,830,000, an increase of £6,490,000, of 
which above £2,000,000 has been added from time to time by fresh grants in 
relief of local rates, but the rest is due to automatic growth. 
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The principal items of this class in the current and the ensuing year are as 
































follows :— 
1888-89, 
1888-89. | 1887-88. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
& F £ & 
= Sone Property, Contributions 228,848 | 226,105 2,743 22% 
in lieu of. 
Roads, Contributions to .. «se «os « «+ 295,000 | *571,500 —_ 276,500 
Poor Laws, Grantsin Aid under .. .. + 369,690 369,910 _ 220 
Criminal Prosecutions, Repayments to Coun- 138,000} 135,000 3,000 -_ 
ties and Boroughs. 
County Courts, Remuneration of Registrars 370,570] 343,635 26,935 _ 
and High Bailiffs. 
Metropolitan Police Fund, Contribution to .. 579,220; 671,320 7,900 aad 
Police, County and Borough, Great Britain, | 1,023,200 | 1,006,600 700 _ 
Contribution to Charge of. 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, Allow- 380,063 | 380,082 aed 19 
ance for Inmates of. 
Baoan, Science and Art, Payments by | 4,652,187 | 4,493,985 | 158,202 _— 
ts. 
Pauper Lunatics, Allowance for .. .. «- 687,460 | 681,300 6,160 —_— 
oo Banks and Friendly Societies 60,013 51,259 8,754 — 
ciency. 
Total ee e. ef ef £ 8,784,251 8,829,596 231,394 276,739 
is y 
Decrease .. £45,345 


* The rate of contribution was doubled for this year only, 





To understand correctly the significance of the relative e 


‘Gn 


for in the two years, the temporary increase of the Road 
1887-88 should be excluded from the comparison, when it will be seen that the 
automatic increase which has to be provided for in 1888-89 amounts to 


£231,155. 


nditure provided 
rants in the year 


(2.) The second group comprises those services over which, except so far as 
they are affected by the exigencies of business, the Government may be regarded 
as exercising effective control. 
as follows :— 


The amounts which come under this group are 
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1888-89. 1887-88. Increase. 
£ £ & 
Class I.—Works and Buildings ..| 1,199,490 | 1,208,337 - 
Class Il.—Civil Departments .. 2,057,518 | 2,099,753 
Class III.—Law and Justice +s «+ | 8,816,477 8,867,518 _ 
Class IV.—Education, Science and Art| 1,085,857 1,080,193 — 5,664 
Class V.—Foreign and Colonial ee 616,868 | 617,350 —_ 
Class VI.—Non-Effective .. «. «| 512,305 515,557 _ 3,252 
Class VII.—Miscellanecous .. .. « 72,527 | 121,578 -_ 49,051 
£| 9,361,042 | 9,510,286 | 5,664 154,908 


nT Og 


Net Decrease .. .. £149,244 





There is thus a reduction of £149,244 in the provision made next year for 
those services over which control is retained in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


Another correction should, however, be made before proceeding to analyze 
this reduction. The term of the Irish Land Commission expires, under the 
Act 44 & 45 Vict. c. 49, upon the 22nd August next, and consequently, pending 
its extension by Parliament, provision has only been made in the Estimates for 
expenditure up to that date. If full provision had been made a further sum of 
£54,116 would have had to be included in the Estimates; and if this sum be 
taken into account in anticipation of the renewal of the term of the Commission, 
the effective reduction of those Estimates which are under the control of 
_ Government as compared with those of the current year would be 

94,426. 


The principal fluctuations which have produced this result are as 
follows :— 


Crass I. 


WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 





£ 
Total 1887-88 . . . « « « « 2,005,942 
ie aaa eterna AcnterAe  rer 
Decrease ° ° ° ° ° 282,604 
Dedwet,—Decrease of Automatic Services 273,757 


Decrease of other Services. Ae PTS £8,847 





R 


to 


th 
fo! 
co) 
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shiibcaes 1888-89, | 1887-88. | Increase. | Decrease. CAUSE. 
£ £ £ £ 
’ Royal Parks ., ..| 89,013 | 101,430 _ 12,417 | Transfer of Battersea, Vic- 
toria and Kennin 
, ‘ : 4 P . ‘ Parks to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Total 
. . , 4 ° . » amount transferred about 


£18,000 a-year, of which 
about £6,500 taken off 
Estimate of current year, 
and remainder next year. 


e 





Houses of Parliament | 46,940 ais 8,695 | Less required for restoration 
se Ny | of Westminster Hall and 

new drainage works. 
Public Buildings ..| 130,629 | 142,255 _ 11,626 | Completion of New National 


Gallery, transfer of West- 
minster Bridge to the 
Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and reduction in 
cost of maintenance of 














buildings. 

Revenue Department | 238,614 | 208,627 29,887 pee New Buildings for Postal 
Buildings and Telegraph Service. 
Metropolitan Police} 15,756 6,737 9,019 ii On account for New Court 

Courts at Dalston and improve- 
ments at Hammersmith. 
Science and Art Build-| 42,500 30,000 12,500 hig Greater progress will be 
ings, Dublin made by the buildings 
next year. 























The increased amount required for Revenue Department Buildings is due 
to the very extensive additions which are now required for Postal and Telegraph 
accommodation to keep pace with the growth of business, especially as regards 
the Parcels Post, all over the United Kingdom : £114,000 is provided next year 
for the extension of buildings, which will require a further sum of £308,000 to 
complete them in future years; and a sum of £185,000 is also placed on the 
Post Office and Telegraph Estimates for the Purchase of sites and buildings. 


; eens upon Prison Buildings is provided in the Estimates for the 
various Prison Departments. 


Considerable sums have of recent years been expended in sanitary works, 
and although the heavier part of the cost has now been defrayed, above £8,000 
:, elation in next year’s Votes for this purpose in various Public Offices in 

ndon. 


Upon the whole, the expenditure of a capital nature (as distinguished from 
the charges of maintenance) upon building operations so by the Govern- 
ment for next year in connection with the Civil veh evenue Departments 
amounts to £615,983, and in the current year to £573,321. 
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Oxass II, 
CIVIL DEPARTMENTS. 
£ 
Total 1887-88 . . . oo oO a 7 . 2,469,663 
» 1888-89. . ° . ° ° . - 2,427,208 
»» Decrease ‘ . 4 - = 42,455 
Deduct,—Increase of Automatic Services e . 220 
Decrease of other Services . ° ° . £42,235 
| 
1888-89. | 1887-88. | Increase. | Decrease. | wii gs sarees 
F £ £ £ 
: F 51,356 | 46,321 5,035 om Grant in aid of Dairy and 
Raha Congee SP: Agricultural Education. 
Board of Trade ../| 104,017 | 108,107 _ 4,090 | Preliminary reduction on 
account of reorganization 
of Office of Seamen's 
Registry. 
Civil Service Com-| 44,477 40,531 3,946 — Increased amount of bo- 
mission. nuses for copyists. 
mmission f 12,210 24,79 - 12,587 | The proceedings under the 
tae Sand, — ; “i : Tithe Redemption Act of 
last Session are approach- 
ing completion. 
i inte aie More favourable contracts 
— and Print-| 645,977 | 566,303 10,326 roumnly ool fae 
j printing for Parliament 
and Public Departments. 
Secret Service .. 40,000 | 50,000 _ 10,000 
Public Works Office, 41,728 | 47,761 dass 6,023 Reduction of staff required 
Treland. for a works 
carried out by loans 
under Land Acts. 




















The sum required for the Service of the Bankruptcy Department of the 
Board of Trade is £3,637 greater than in the current year, chiefly owing to 


the increased business. 


But the increased expenditure being covered by 


increased fees, which are taken in aid of the Vote, no increase appears in the 


Grant. 
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Crass III, 





LAW CHARGES. 


£ 
Total 1887-88. . . . . . « + 6,808,055 
a). k.  eh Sune woul: Séaancthnet Oc a 


»» Increase ° . ; . A : : 4,475 
Increase of Automatic Services . ° n - 55,516 


Decrease of other Services . . > - £651,041 








1888-89. | 1887-88. | Increase. | Decrease. 








Law Charges, Eng-| 77,776 | 82,576 _ 4,800 | Diminished expenditure 
land. anticipated on criminal 
prosecutions. 


Police Courts, London | 17,743 15,689 2,054 = Staff for new court at Dal- 
and Sheerness. ston. 
: : 57,000 37,000 20,000 _ Contribution towards ex- 
; Special Police " pense of Police guarding 
outside of Public Build- 
ings. 


Prisons, England and | 721,180 758,018 oo 36,838 | Diminished number of Pri- 

the Colonies. soners ; closing and 
amalgamation of prisons ; 

lower price of supplies. 











County Cuurt Officers, | 112,750 | 100,854 11,896 _ Remuneration of valuers 
Ireland. attending courts under 


Land Act of Last Session ; 
additional magistrate. 
1,439,288 |1,412,315 | 26,973 - Increased pay by length 
of scevice ; odical 
clothing ; additional tra- 


velling and pensions; no 
| increase of numbers. 


| 
| | 


Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary. 











Irish Land Commis-| 45,912 | 100,028 — 64,116 | Explained above (page 461). 


sion. 
Prisons, Ireland .,| 154,742 | 143,050 = 8,308 | Diminished number of 

prisoners; closing of 
prisons. 

















Reductions exceeding in the aggregate £5,000 a-year have been effected by 
reorganisation of various legal Departments in England and Ireland during the 
current year. 
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Crass IV. 


—— 


EDUCATION, SOIENCE, AND ART. 








£ 
Total 1887-88 . " . ; ° ° « 5,574,178 
i une ee 
» Increase J " : ’ : : 163,866 
Deduct,—Increase of Automatic Services ‘ ; 158,202 
Increase of other Services. ; ; £5,664 





The principal charges in this class come under the head of ‘ Automatic.” 
Other variations aro few and unimportant, but the Purchase Grants of tho 
British Museum and Natural History Museum have been augmented by 
£5,000; and £1,721 (the balance of a special grant of £2,000) has been 
provided for the National.Gallery for the purchase of pictures, the ordinary grant 
having been temporarily suspended in consequence of the large sum expended 
in the purchase of the Blenheim pictures. The total of the sums borne upon 
the Estimates of the ensuing year on account of purchases for the various 
museums and galleries amounts to £39,759. In the current year, £36,500 is 
provided. 





Crass V. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





£ 
Totai 1887-88 . . . . . 617,350 
At Oe ie Le . «cisce ae 














Decrease ° . ‘ ‘ . £482 
eee ee 
| j 
oon Oe 1888-89. | 1887-88. | Increase. | Decrease. | ee. Li 
£ £ £ £ 
Consular Services .- | 179,433 184,125 — 4,692 | Some coneulships abolished 


| and increased fees taken 
in aid of the Vote. 


Glave @ Services| 13,120 16,400 - 3,280 | Diminution in bounties pay- 
| ble on captured slavers. 


Colonies, Grants-in-| 5; 7 
Aid. ean | -_ Purchase of steamer for 
New Guinea Govern- 
ment, £18,500; mainte- 
nance, £3,500, under 
| agreement at Colonial 
Conference. 
South Africa and St.| 66,235 180 Sf. | = | Reduced cost of adminis- 
Helena. <8 ~ ve tration of Bechuanaland. 
Cyprus, Grant-in-Aid} 30,000 18,000 12,000 = Deficient revenue owing to 
severe drought. 





























%) 
y 


it 
d 


iS 
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Crass VI. 
NON-EFFECTIVE. 
£ 

Total 1887-88 . ’ ‘ ° P ‘ P . 1,248,116 
9p ORES SS ae oe fg 

»» Inerease : , . ‘ P ‘ a 11,662 
Increase of Automatic Services R 4 ‘ ‘ 14,914 
Decrease of Other Services : ; £3,252 





The decrease of this class is due to the excess of Pensions ceased over those 
granted in the year. 



































Crass VII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
£. 
Total 1887-88 . . ‘ ° - 121,578 
», 1888-89. ® . . - 72,527 
Decrease ° “ : e £49,051 
ormtnihiieng 1888-89. | 1887-88. | Inct ease. | Decrease. 
z £ £ £ 
Public Works and{ 26,000 50,000 —_ 24,000 | Partly a re-vote of the 
Industries, Ireland Special Grant which will 
not all = spent in the 
C t 3 
Adelaide Exhibition | — 2,650 - |y meth, tae 
| 
Celebration of the — 17,000 _ 25.719 |Special Services in the 
Jubilee. { al Current Year. 
Repayments to Civil - 6,069 —_ J 
ontingencies Fund 























(3.) Some improvements have been made this Session in the arrangement of 
the Civil Estimates, principally in the description of Sub-heads, in order to secure 
greater uniformity of grouping similar services in different Votes. This has 
involved some transfer of items, but not of sufficient consequence to notice in 
detail. Notes have also been added to every Vote, showing the amounts 
provided in other Votes, or charged on the Consolidated Fund, in connection 
with the same service. By this arrangement the total estimated charge of each 
service can now be ascertained. 

The principle of appropriation of Extra Receipts in aid of the Votes which 
has been for some years adopted in the case of the Army and Navy Estimates, 
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has only, as yet, been adopted to a limited extent in the Civil Service Estimates. 
But in some special cases, such as when a new service is placed upon the Votes 
by Act of Parliament, and provision is, at the same time, made by the Act for 
repayment of the expenses of administration by fees or otherwise, the receipts 
are then taken in aid of the Vote. The expenses incurred under the Extra- 
ordinary Tithe Redemption Act of last Session, under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts and others, have been dealt with in this manner; also the contributions 
of India and the Colonies to the cost of the Packet Service. 


Revenue Departments. 


(4.) The Estimates for the Customs and Inland Revenue necessarily depend 
rather upon the nature than upon the amount of the Revenue to be collected. 
They have been in course of reduction for several years. Those of the Post 
Office may be expected to steadily grow as the business increases. 


Cusroms. 


The effective charge of the Customs Service has fallen from £855,677 in 
1882-83 to £739,645 in 1888-89, a decrease of £115,432. During the 
reorganisation by which this has chiefly been effected, the non-effective charge 
in the same period has been raised from £155,078 to £198,275, an increase of 
£43,197, part of which however is due to pensioners over 60 years of age who 
had already earned their retirement. The immediate net reduction of charge 
has therefore been £72,235, which will be increased as the non-effective charges 
fall in. A considerable saving has been effected by the reduction of ~1any 
separate we warehouses and their amalgamation with Inland Revenue 
Establishments, but large reductions have also been made by more economical 
methods of administration.* 


The decrease of £13,928 in the charge for next year is almost entirely due to 
reductions of establishment. 


Intanp REVENUE. 


The Inland Revenue requires for its service in the ensuing year £43,750 
more than in the current year. But the whole of this increase is due to the 
intermittent charget of the triennial valuation of property under Schedules A 
and B of the Income Tax outside the metropolitan area, which usually brings in 
additional tax to the extent of £80,000 to £100,000 a-year. The total of the 
temporary addition from this cause is £44,100, so that the permane it charge is in 
fact less than that of the current year. A fairer idea of the relative expense of 
the Department is gained by comparing the charge of 1845-86, the last year of 
triennial valuation. In that year the total charge was £1,823,157, or £15,528 
more than in the ensuing year. The lessened charge of the ensuing year 
includes £234,044 for Pensions against £212,653 in 1885-86, so that the reduction 




















*CUSTOMS. TINLAND REVENUE. 
Effective. | _,Non- Torat. | Effective. | _ Non- Toran 
— Effective. "| Effective. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1882-83 ....| 855,077 | 156,078 | 1,010,155] ] 18982-83....| 1,587,937 | 212,685 | 1,800,622 
1883-84 ....| 838,830 167,955 | 1,006,785 (Triennial Valuation) 





. 1883-84....| 1,557,772, 210,594 | 1,768,366 
1884-85 ...,| 810,240 | 176,711 | 986,961 1) ige4 95°") 1’551/396| 210,619 | 1,762,016 
1885-86 ....| 796,125 | 181,608 | 977,733] | 1885-86....| 1,610,504| 212.653 | 1,823,157 


1886-87 ....| 772,010 | 184,047 | 956,067 ale (Triennial Valuation) n 
‘ -87...+| 1,683,227, 214,279 | 1,797,506 
1887-88 ..../ 756,020 | 197,228 | 953,248] ] 137 93°" *” 1,549,704 | 214,175 | 1,763,878 


1£88-89 ....| 789,645 | 198,276 937,920 | | 1888-89....| 1,573,585 | 234,044 | 1,807,629 
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of effective charge is above £36,000 a-year. This increased pension charge has 
all been added in the current year, in which extensive reorganisations have 
taken place, including the adoption of the working day of seven hours ; by which 
the effective staff has been reduced upwards of 200 in number and £18,407 in 
cost. A large part of the resulting non-effective wei A agp mh! is in this case 
also paid to pensioners over 60 years of age who have already earned their 
retirement. 


Post Orrice AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The combined Estimates of £7,703,502 for the Post Office and Telegraph 
Services (exclusive of the Packet Service), are swollen by the large provision of 
£185,000 for purchase of sites to meet the great extension of buildings required 
by the development of business, especially that of the Parcels Post, all over the 
country. Excluding the charge for sites in both years the increased workin 
expenses of the two services for the ensuing year amount to £327,484, of whic 
the ordinary increment of salaries and the pay of additional staff have alone 
added in London £93,865, and in the provinces £168,642, the remainder being 
entirely due to the growth of business. 


Packet SERvIcE. 


The contraets for the Eastern, Australian, and West Indian Mail Services, 
though made by the Postmaster General, are in effect joint undertakings of the 
Imperial and Indian and Colonial Post Offices. The addition to the Estimates 
for 1888-9 of a charge of £170,000 for the Australian Service has afforded the 
opportunity of taking the Indian and Colonial contributions as Appropriaticns- 
in-Aid of the Vote. The necessity will thus be avoided of unnecessarily swelling 
both Expenditure and Revenue, and of asking Parliament to vote a gross sum, 
of which a large proportion would afterwards be paid to the Exchequer as Extra 


Receipts. 


) Maxch 1908. j W. L. JACKSON. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

ebitipinendi 

SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Surrty¥—considered in Committeo. 
(In the Committee.) 


Ciass I.—Pustic Works anv Buinp- 
INGS. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,260, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to comple!» the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge hich will 
come in course of payment durin the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for 
the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that this Vote might be divided 
into three heads—namely, palaces in the 
personal occupation of Her Majesty; 
secondly, palaces partly in the occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty; and, thirdly, 
palaces which were not in the occupation 
of Her Majesty. He had given Notice 
of an Amendment to reduce the Vote 
by the sum of £500 as a protest against 
the system of expenditure upon palaces 
not in the occupation of Her Majesty. 
He did not complain of Hampton Court 
Palace, which might be considered a 
people’s palace, but there was an item in 
the Vote against which he did protest 
for Hampton Court Stud-house. He had 
never yet been able to discover what on 
earth Hampton Court Stud-house was. 
He understood that a certain number 
of cream-coloured horses were bred 
there ; but he did not know what became 
of them, although the country had to 
pay £400 per annum for the mainten- 
ance and repair of Hampton Court Stud- 
house, and £15 for furniture. Then, 
again, there was a palace at Kew Green. 
He had had great difficulty in finding 
where that palace was at Kew, and he 
did not think there were half-a-dozen 
Gentleman in the House who had the 
slightest idea where it was, or who 
lived there. Nevertheless, £556 ap- 
peared in the Vote as a charge for its 
maintenance and repair, together with 
£20 for furniture and £156 for fuel. 
There were a number of other houses 
which were called palaces, but which 
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being occupied by the Sovereign. One 
of them was a house which was lent to 
one of the French ex-Royal Dukes, 
and its maintenance and repair cost 
about £600. In addition, there was an 
item for money expended in furniture. 
If it was neither desirable to let these 
houses or pull them down, those who 
oceupied them ought certainly to main- 
tain them and keep them in repair, and 
not come upon the nation for furniture. 
He would, therefore, move the reduction 
of the vote by the sum of £500, having 
reference to the items for Hampton 
Court Stud-house, Kew Gardens, and 
the other buildings he had mentioned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £28,760, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, this was not the first time 
he had had the pleasure of replying to 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) on the question of the 
maintenance of the Royal Palaces, and 
he was afraid that he could not add 
anything to the information he had 
already given on several previous occa- 
sions, and which had always been con- 
sidered satisfactory by the House. The 
fact was that in former times the ex- 
pense of maintaining and furnishing 
the Royal Palaces always fell upon the 
Civil List. From time to time that 
Civil List, as the hon. Member knew 
very well, had been very much reduced. 
In 1831 it was reduced by the sum of 
£547,000 per annum, and in 1838, on 
the accession of Her Majesty, it was 
further reduced by the sum of £215,000 
per annum. When those arrangements 
were made the country undertook to pay 
the expense of maintaining and furnish- 
ing these Royal Palaces. That was 
part of the bargain made on that occa- 
sion on behalf of the country with the 
Sovereign for the time being. He could 
not, therefore, understand how the hor. 
Member, or any other hon, Member, 
should dispute the way in which the 
bargain was carried out, or propose to 
set itaside. There might be hon. Mem- 
bers who thought that at some future 
accession to the Throne the Civil List 
might be still further reduced ; but he 
could not understand how they could 





were not palaces in the sense of ever 


desire to break down a bargain which 
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had been deliberately entered into at 
the beginning of the present reign, and 
he could not think that the hon. Member 
seriously proposed that such a thing 
should be done. In regard to particular 
points which had been raised by the 
hon. Member, he must say that there 
was no difference whatever in principle 
in the carrying out of the bargain be- 
tween the palaces in the personal occu- 
pation of Her Majesty and those which 
were not in the occupation of Her Ma- 
jesty. The principle was the same all 
through. The country had chosen to 
take off from the Civil List the charge of 
maintaining these palaces, and certain 
sums were put on the Estimates from 
year to year for the purpose of honestly 
carrying out the bargain which had 
been made. As to the particular in- 
stance referred to by the hon. Member— 
namely, Hampton Court Stud-house, 
that house was attached to Hampton 
Court Palace and occupied by the Crown 
Equerries. The stables attached to them 
were used for the purpose of producing 
certain kind of horses. The hon. Mem- 
ber would like to know what became of 
the horses. He (Mr. Plunket) was not 
bound to know. [ Cries of “Oh!”] Oer- 
tainly not ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
horses were used for the purpose of 
horsing Royal carriages. The hon. 
Member for Northampton said the 
horses were of a cream colour. Very 
likely that might be the colour that 
might be required. Personally, he 
knew nothing about it, nor did he know 
whether the hon. Member had a pre- 
ference for that colour or not. As to 
the palace at Kew Gardens, it was pre- 
served by the nation, and if the hon. 
Member had really any serious curiosity 
on the subject he might easily see it. 
All these houses were Royal Palaces 
which Her Majesty had inherited, 
and which used to be maintained 
out of the Civil List. They were 
now, by the agreement entered into with 
Her Majesty, maintained by the tax- 
payers of the country and fell upon the 
Estimates. He could give no precise 
reply to the question of the bon. Mem- 
ber as to who were the inhabitants of 
these palaces, inasmuch as they changed 
from year to year; nor was it any part 
of his duty to inquire who were in the 
occupation of them. He was afraid that 
he could not add more in the way of 
explanation, or give any further infor- 
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mation, than he had given in previous 
years. He could po 9 understand that 
at come future time, if the hon. Member 
thought a further economy could be 
effected by an alteration of the Civil 
List, he might make some pro of 
a serious character on the subject. It 
would, however, be pressing the prin- 
oe of economy too far to ask the 
ouse of Commons in the present day 
to set aside the bargain made by the 
Sovereign as regarded these Royal 
Palaces. He, therefore, hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his Motion for 
the reduction of the sum asked for in 
this respect. 
“Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did 
not deny that the Civil List had been 
reduced. There had been numerous 
expenses thrown upon the Civil List 
formerly, such as the maintenance of 
the whole of the Diplomatic Service, 
the Judges, and so on, which items had 
never been removed from the list; but 
he protested against the pious theory of 
a bargain having been struck between 
Her Majesty and the nation with regard 
to the maintenance of these Royal 
Palaces. There was never any specific 
bargain between the Crown and the 
country. The Civil List at the com- 
mencement of the Reign was decided on 
after an exhaustive inquiry as to the 
expeaditure of William IV., and it was 
upon that basis that the Civil List was 
established. It was perfectly true that 
various items on the Civil List were not 
put down asa charge to Her Majesty, 
and as @ necessary consequence the cost 
of maintaining certain houses would 
necessarily fall upon the taxpayer if it 
was wished to keep them up; but many 
hon. Members who sat on that side of 
the House were of opinion that it was 
quite enough for the nation to bear the 
cost of maintaining the palaces actually 
occupied by the Sovereign without main- 
taining and tinkering up a lot of old 
houses in various parts of the country, 
which Her Majesty, instead of occupying 
herself, granted to certain people for 
thir lives. Many hon. Members thought 
that it would be better and cheaper for 
the country to allow these buildings to go 
to rack and ruin rather than to spend 
the money of the texpayers in repairing 
them, seeing that they were of no benefit 
to the country, but only to those who 
lived in them. At any rate, those who 
occupied them should have them on the 
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same terms as the man who took a 
house upon a repairing lease. He cer- 
tainly did not agree with the views ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket). The right hon. Gentleman 
had answered Questions put to him on 
this subject before, and had always 
fallen back on the stupidity of our 
ancestors in making a bad bargain with 
the Sovereign; but he (Mr. Labou- 
ehere) did not believe that our ances- 
tors had been such fools as the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to think, or 
that they had entered into such a bargain 
as that which the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested, If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not give a more satisfactory 
answer upon this subject than that which 
he had just given, he should feel com- 
pelled to divide the House upon the 
question of the reduction of the Vote, 
in order to put a stop to what appeared 
to him to Be a reckless, wasteful, and 
useless expenditure. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he thought that the Committee ought to 
get at the bottom of this so-called bar- 
gain between the Sovereign and the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) had mentioned the word 
‘“‘ bargain ” or “‘ agreement’? five or six 
times, and had spoken of it as a bargain 
which the House of Commons was bound 
to adhere to. If such a bargain had 
veen entered into, it must have been 
embodied in some document, and he 
should like to know where that docu- 
ment was to be found? The contention 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
the Civil List Act was a contract between 
the Crown and the country. He (Mr. 
Robertson) altogether denied that. He 
denied that anything was contained in 
that Act with which Parliament might 
not interfere at any moment it chose. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s theory went 
still further than that. He said that 
they were not only bound to respect the 
Civil List Act, but also payments which 
were made outside that Act. As the 
right hon. Gentleman maintained that 
there was an agreement between the 
Crown and the country, he called upon 
him to produce it, or to explain what its 
contents were and what it required the 
country to do. Unless the right hon. 
Gentleman could give the Committee 
some more satisfactory answer in refer- 


ence to this matter, he should feel bound 


Mr. Labouchere 
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to support the Motion for the reduction 
of the Voie. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he certainly thought 
that the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) ought to give the Committee 
some information as to the uses to which 
these palaces were put. Ho did not go 
as far as his hon. Friend the Member 
fur Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) when 
he said that they ought not to keep up 
any palaces except those which were 
occupied by the Crown, because it was 
obvious that certain places were required 
for the exercise of hospitality. He, 
therefore, did not agree that all the 
palaces which were not in the actual 
occupation of the Sovereign should be 
pulled down. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, seemed to put the matter 
on too high a ground. Heimplied that 
there was a distinct bargain and a 
schedule of palaces that were to be kept 
up. If that were so, and there was any 
specific bargain between the Sovereign 
and the country in existence, it ought to 
be produced ; if there was no such bar- 
gain, it amounted simply to this—that 
by the Civil List, which was drawn up 
on behalf of Her Majesty on her acces- 
sion to the Throne, the country under- 
took to keep up certain buildings for the 
purposes of Her Majesty. In that case, 
he thought it was incumbent on the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) to 
tell the Committee what the purposes 
were for which these palaces were occu- 

ied. Take the case of Hampton Court 

alace. He was bound to say that it 
was not inappropriate to provide apart- 
ments in that palace for the accommoda- 
tion of the lady relatives of distinguished 
officers who had fallen in the service of 
their country. So far as Kew Palace was 
concerned, he (Sir George Campbell) 
had seen it through the railings, and it 
appeared to be a very mysterious place. 
It did not seem as if anybody ever 
inhabited it. It cut off part of the 
gardens, and gave an air of secrecy to 
the place. 

Mr. HANDEL OCOSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) to say that the 
Committee had no right to refuse this 
Vote. In that case, what was the neces- 
sity of bringing it forward, and why 
was Parliament asked to pass it? He 
thought that the hon, Member for 
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Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
made out a very strong case, and he 
should have t pleasure in supporting 
by his vote the Amendment which had 
been moved for pulling down this ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he regretted 
that his oxplanation had not given 
satisfaction to the hon. Member. 
He thought it unnecessary to explain 
the matter more than he had done, 
but from no wish to give either a 
discourteous or unsatisfactory answer, 
The statement he had made was that at 
the time the Civil List was settled, at 
the beginning of the present reign, 
a bargain was entered into between 
the country and the Sovereign. [ Mr. 
Lanovcnere: Where?}] It was a bar- 
gain entered into between the country 
and the Sovere‘gn, that in consideration 
of certain large reductions which were 
made in the Civil List at that time the 
arrangement whereby certain expenses 
were borne by the Votes should be 
continued throughout the present Reign. 
That bargain was contained in successive 
Civil List Acts, and the particular Civil 
List Act which governed the present 
arrangement was the 1 & 2 Vict. 
(1837), «. 2. The Ist section of that 
Act recited the principle of the bar- 
gain to which he had referred, and the 
bargain was carried out throughout the 
rest of the Acts. The effect of the Act 
generally was that several reductions 
were made in the Civil List, and certain 
expenses connected with the honour and 
dignity of the Crown were to be borne 
by the sums voted by the taxpayers of 
the country. In consequence, among the 
matters connected with the honour and 
dignity of the Crown was included 
the maintenance of certain palaces, some 
of which were in the personal occupation 
ofthe Sovereign, some, like St. James’s 
Palace, which were partly in the occu- 
pation. of the Queen, and certain other 
palaces which were not in the personal 
occupation of Her Majesty at all. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked. if a list 
of them was contained in any Schedule? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
think they were ccutained in any Sche- 
dule attached to that or to any of the 
previous Acts. They were, however, 
the purposes which had always been 
included, and there was the same obli- 
gation under the Act to keep them up 
and maintain them. It would be un- 
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gracious to criticize the provisions of 
the Act; but it was, of course, open 
to the Committee to criticize its ad- 
ministration by the Office of Works, 
and to say that too much money 
was being expended in a particular 
direction. He could only say again, as 
he had already said, that if the Com- 
mittee were to refuse to give effect to 
the policy of the Civil List Act, it would 
be in his opinion, and also he was 
sure in the opinion of the country, a 
departure from the bargain made, 
although, perhaps, not exactly in words, 
but in its sense, at the time when the 
Civil List was made between the country 
and the Sovereign. That arrangement 
had ever since been faithfully carried 
out, and he believed that it had been 
economically and faithfully carried out 
to the advantage of the ratepayers of the 
countrv. He hoped the explanation he 
had endeavoured to give of the policy of 
the Act on which the arrangement de- 
pended would be satisfactory. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
amounted to this—that Her Majesty 
gave up certain Crown lands, in return 
for which the taxpayers maintained the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. But 
they did not recognize the personal right 
of the Sovereign to the Crown iands. 
The right was first put forward in the 
time of George III. ‘There was then a 
servile Minister, who put in the Pre- 
amble of the Civil List Act a statement 
that His Majesty gave up his right to 
the Crown lands during life. That 
statement had been repeated in the re- 
cital of succeeding Civil List Acts; but 
the fact that Her Majesty gave up her 
right to the Crown lands did not bestow 
any right of the kind on Her Majesty. 
If it amused a Minister of the Crown to 

ut in an Act a statement that the 
eens ave up certain rights which 
they denied she had, of course they could 
not make any objection; but, assuming 
that this bargain did exist, what did it 
amount to? It amounted to this—that 
on the side of the taxpayers they en- 
ged as a quid pro quo for the Crown 
ands to maintain the honour and dignity 
ofthe Crown. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to tell the Committee that the 
honour and dignity of the Crown de- 
pended upon furnishing and maintaining 
a house for an Equerry at Hampton 
Court, in order to look after a few cream- 
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coloured horses which were brought out 
every three or four years? Or did he 
mean to say that it depended upon main- 
taining those various houses, one of which 
was given to a French Prince? The 
honour and dignity of tae Crown would 
be maintained if all those houses which 
were spread over the public parks were 
to fall into ruin. He could understand 
that the palaces occupied by Her Majesty, 
or partly occupied by her, ought to be 
maintained ; but the maintenance and 
furnishing of all these small houses 
spread over the Royal Parks had nothing 
whatever to do with the honour and 
dignity of the Crown. The Committee 
ought to refuse this money ; but whether 
it did so or not, he thought that, under 
the circumstances, theCommittee, at least, 
had the right to decide whether it was 
properly and legitimately spent for the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the Orown. It was an item which 
appeared in the Votes every year, and 
he presumed that hon. Members were 
called upon to express an opinion upon 
the Estimates. en, however, they 
were prepared to do so, they were told 
that they had no right to criticize the 
Estimates, but must be prepared to vote 
them as they stood. It was a perfect 
absurdity to ask the Committee to take 
that course, and he should certainly go 
to a Division as a protest against the 
system. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Plunket) had entirely failed 
to substantiate the theory of a contract 
with which he began to defend the Vote. 
He (Mr. Robertson) wished to point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
mixed up two entirely different theories. 
He had started with the theory that the 
country had undertaken to pay the ex- 
pense of maintaining these palaces ; but, 
in his second speech, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the obligation was 
incurred in consideration of a large re- 
duction of the Qivil List-—that was to 
say, that the Civil List of Queen Victoria 
being to a certain extent similar to the 
Civil List of her Predecessor, there was 
a bargain entered into that the charges 
heretofore borne should continue to be 
borne. Now, what was the evidence 
the right hon. Gentleman had produced ? 
He had produced a recital in the Civil 
List Act, which stated that in consi- 


deration of the surrender of the Orown 
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lauds the country was to make suitable 
provision for the honour and dignity of 
the Crown. It might be said that that 
was a contract whereby the House of 
Commons was forbidden to enter into 
the Civil List Act or to amend it, the 
same as any other Statute. He did not 
admit that assertion; but, granting it, 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to 
prove was that at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act there was anything like 
a contract or undertaking that those 
expenses outside the Civil List Act 
were to be borne by the Estimates. 
That view of the case was altogether 
unsupported by any evidence the right 
hon. Gentleman had produced, or could 
produce. As the right hon. Gentleman 
had been unwise enough to drag the 
Civil List into the discussion, he (Mr. 
Robertson) wished to point out how 
certain items in the Estimate and the 
finding of them appeared to be governed 
by the grant made in the Civil List Act. 
There were six classes of grants con- 
tained in that Act, and the second class 
was for the salaries for Her Majesty’s 
Household, while the third was for the 
expenses of Her Majesty’s Household. 
There was no definition in the Act itself 
as to what those two items would cover; 
but he should have supposed that a fair 
interpretation would cover the mainten- 
ance of the palaces to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had referred, while 
the other class covered the salaries paid 
to persons in theservice of Her Majesty 
in houses set apart for the use of Her 
Majesty. In the Vote now before the 
Committee, he found the sum of £2,352 
set down for salaries and allowances to 
Her Majesty’s servants in the Royal 
Palaces. Why were those salaries and 
allowances not paid out of the third 
branch of the Civil List, and why were 
not the expenses for the maintenance 
and repairs of those houses paid for out 
of the second branch of the Civil List ? 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give an answer to that ques- 
tion. The House having made a pro- 
vision of £131,200 for salaries and 
allowances to persons in the service of 
Her Majesty, he could not for a moment 
understand how it was reasonable to 
come down year after year to ask the 
House for additional salaries and allow- 
auces also connected with the Queen’s 
Palaces. Some of these salaries and 
allowances were, no doubt, small in 
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amount—for instance, in the case of 
Buckingham Palace, there was the in- 
significant item of £8 for the rat-catcher, 
£1 1s. a-week to a labourer, and £1 1s. 
to a turncock; but surely it was ridicu- 
lous, after having made a grant of 
£131,000 to Her Majesty for salaries to 
her servants, to come down to that 
House and ask for a Vote of £8 to pay 
a rat-catcher. The principle was an 
important one, and as the right hon. 
Gentleman had insisted in dragging the 
Civil List into discussion he wished to 
ask him on what principle these ex- 
penses were not included in the Civil 
List in Classes I. and II.? On what 
principle was the Civil List maintained ? 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give this information 
to the Committee. Unless he could 
maintain it, he should certainly vote in 
favour of the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the First.Commissioner of Works to 
give an explanation of an increase in 
the Vote for Holyrood Palace. He 
found that the expense of warders there 
had been increased from £234 to £239? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the salaries to 
which the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Robertson) had referred were 
salaries of persons who were employed 
for the purpose of taking care of these 
buildings and keeping them in proper 
repair; and if the Office of Works was 
to be responsible for the repair and 
maintenance of buildings, of course 
they must employ persons even of such 
humble calling as a turncock and rat- 
catcher. If there was any absurdity in 
the matter, it was the absurdity of any 
hon. Member criticizing such expendi- 
ture. With regard to Holyrood Palace, 
he was afraid he could not at that 
moment tell the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hunter) what the particular increase 
was due to, as he had not at hand the 
details of the expenditure. The increase, 
however, was very slight, and during the 
last two or three years there had been 
a considerable reduction in all these 
items. He was informed at the moment 
by his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) that the in- 
crease in expenditure at Holyrood 
Palace was owing to the employment 
of additional warders to take care of 
certain parts of Holyrood Palace which 
had been thrown open to the public ; 
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and arrangements had been made with 
the Corporation of Edinburgh, under 


which it was necessary to employ the 
additional servants. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 37; 
Noes 77: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 55.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2). £1,500, to complete the sum for 
Marlborough House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he wished to ask the right 

on. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works if he could inform the Oom- 
mittee what the total amount spent on 
sanitary works in connection with Marl- 
borough House had been? He believed 
that a great many hundred pounds had 
been spent every year for a number of 
years in connection with the sanitary 
works of the residence of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Indeed, 
he believed that a far larger sum had 
been expended than would have been 
necessary to rebuild Marlborough House 
altogether. 

Tus FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piuyxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he hardly knew what the 
hon. Member meant. Nodoubt, there had 
been from time to time considerable ex- 
penditure incurred in connection with 
sanitary works at Marlborough House ; 
but he did not know over how man 
years the. expenditure had phere’ | 
He believed it had been going on ever 
since His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales began to reside there ; but he 
was unable to say what the particular 
items amounted to. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, if 
they had not reached £10,000? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was unable 
to say, nor for how long a time the 
expenses had been going on. 

rR. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that it had been going on, at any rate, 
for the last 15 years—ever since the 
drains were taken up in Pall Mall and 
the pond was drained. 

rn. PLUNKET said, he was alto- 
gether unable to enter into any de- 
tails ; but if the hon. Member would put 
down a Question upon the Paper; he 
would endeavour to obtain the informa- 
tion he required. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would do so on the Report 
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‘ Mr. PLUNKET said, he would be 
oe to give the information on the 
port. 


Vote agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

“That a sum, not exceeding £77,013, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of Maz \ 1889, for the 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that he had always protested against 
the expenditure under this head, and he 
did so on two grounds—first, because 
he considered that the amount was too 
large ; and, secondly, because the public 
were excluded from very large portions 
of the different public parks. With re- 
gard to the Richmond Park, there was 
a larger number of officials there than 
any private gentleman would employ. 
There was a Ranger, a Deputy Ranger, 
a Bailiff, a Superintendent under the 
Ranger, and an Assistant Superintendent. 
These were the head officials who had 
to look after others. He had always 
noticed in the accounts which had been 
submitted before that very large items 
wore set down for gamekeepers. He had 
called attention to those items more than 
once. A salary of £250 a-year used to 
be paid to head-gamekeepers, and £200 
a-year to sub -gamekeepers—such as 
assistants and deputies. He did not, 
however, see these amounts in the pre- 
sent Estimates, and he wished to know 
where these gamekeepers were? These 
gamekeepers were really supposed to be 
employed to guard the deer; but, in 
point of fact, he imagined they were 
there because they were there. Of 
course, it was necessary for a number of 

ople to look after the deer; but he 

oubted whether any persons in the 
apy of gamekeepers would be paid 

y any private gentleman £250 or £500 
per annum. He was strongly of opinion 
that this expenditure ought to be done 
away with. He could not flatter him- 
self that he had induced the Govern- 
ment to discharge these men; but he 
very much doubted whether the deer 
ought to be maintained. They were 
miserable, tame creatures, except at one 
time of the year, when they became a 
nuisance to mankind and adanger. In 


point of fact, there had been some of 
these deer running at the people who 
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eng use of the hens and spa had 
n put up warning the public os 
pt oe a ak them. Surely the Parks 
were made for human beings, and not 
for deer. In Hyde Park they had done 
away with the deer in order to allow the 
pubiic free access to the Park. The 
amount of pleasure which people could 
derive from looking at the deer did not 
justify the expenditure incurred in keep- 
them. Another objection in regard 
blic Parks was that a large part of 
them was taken away from the public 
use of the community. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South-West Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill) had moved for 
a Return which had been laid before 
the House, in which it was stated what 
amount of land had been taken away and 
what amount had been enclosed in the 
different Parks included in the list given 
in the Return. There was, however, 
anotherParkwhich had not been included, 
though he did not know why it should 
not have been—namely, Windsor Great 
Park. Bushey Park consisted of 994 
acres, and the public were excluded from 
322 acres which were used as pasture 
land, meadow land, and land for the use 
of the Royal Palaces. He supposed the 
wonderful cream coloured horses required 
this land. Hampton Court Park con- 
tained 752 acres; but how much would 
the Committee suppose was reserved for 
the public? ot one single acre. 
Hampton Court Park consisted, as he 
had said, of 752 acres, and from the 
whole of that area the public were ex- 
cluded. Now, Hampton Court and 
Bushey Park were very much frequented 
by the people, and it was preposterous ~ 
that the whole of‘one Park, and a large 
portion of the other, should be taken 
away from them. In Richmond Park, 
also, 440 acres were taken away from 
the public. He would anticipate the 
right hon. Gentleman in pointing out 
that between 1873 and 1887 more acres 
had been thrown open than had been 
enclosed. That was all very well, but 
he wanted all the enclosed acres thrown 
open to the public, because they be- 
longed to the public, and ought to be 
devoted to purposes of recreation. They 
were never intended to be given to 
Rangers, Deputy Rangers, and similar 
persons ; but the whole should be thrown 
open to the public, except some small 
enclosures for timber and so on. He 
had given Notice of his intention to 
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move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £500, and he would now move 
that Amendment with the view of 
securing that the subject should be dis- 
cussed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £76,513, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that the hon. Member for 
Northampton was, of course, aware that 
there had been a considerable reduction 
int his Vote in the present year; and not 
only had there been a reduction com- 
aap with the Estimates of last year, 

ut compared with the Estimates of a 
few years ago. That was, no doubt, 
owing toa great extent to the Act passed 
last year, a very good Act indeed, in 
passing which the hon. Member himself 
had a considerable share. That Act 
transferred a certain number of Metro- 
politan Parks, which previously fell on 
the Estimates for maintenance, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. There 
had also been a considerable reduction 
in the expenditure on the Parks which 
were still maintained by the Office of 
Works. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton had directed attention to par- 
ticular points. In the first place, he 
complained of the office of Ranger, 
Deputy Ranger, and other officials he 
had named. They were the same 
officials who had always been employed 
in conneetion with the Parks. The hon. 
Member said there was a difference in 
the nomenclature applied to these 
officials, and he asked why the name 
had been changed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
not asked that, but he had asked where 
the gamekeepers had gone. 

Mr. PLUNKET thought the hon. 
Member went on to say that there was 
a difference in the title of these officials. 
It was quite true, and the alteration was 
in the first place, he believed, suggested 
by the criticisms which the hon. Mem- 
ber had himself from time to time made 
upon these Votes. The answer of the 
Government always was that these 
officials were not, in the true sense of 
the word, gamekeepers. Their business 
was to look after the general manago- 
ment of the Parks, and, therefore, they 
had now been called Superintendents. 
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A part of their business was to take 
care of the deer, and it was for that 
reason that in former Estimates they 
were described as ‘‘ gamekeepers.” It 
was part of their functions then, 
and still was, to take care of the 
deer, and the only sense in which 
the officials were employed as game- 
keepers was in having care of the 
deer in the Parks. The deer had been 
under their care for centuries; there 
were about 1,500 heaa of deer in Rich- 
mond Park—the same in number as 
in the days of Cromwell. Of course, 
the question whether the deer ought 
to be maintained or not was quite an- 
other matter. He did not agree with 
the hon. Gentleman, and he did not 
think that the public would agree with 
him, that it would be wise to remove 
the deer from the Park. He believed 
that if they were to have a Park of 
that kind, one of the best specimens 
we possessed of an English Park, the 
presence of the deer added an element 
of great beauty and interest .o the 
general effect of the Park. He was 
entitled to say, before passing away 
from this subject, that there was other 
game in the Park as well as deer— 
pheasants, for instance. They were not 
maintained at the public expense at all, 
but at the expense of the Ranger, who 
provided the pheasants and the food 
for them, and also gamekeepers in the 
ordinary sense to take care of the 
ray oy and of the other game to 

e found in the Parks. In regard to 
the question of enclosures, the hon. 
Member had himself admitted that they 
were less extensive now than thoy were 
some years ago. The enclosures in 
Richmond Park were mainly for the 
purpose of protecting the new planta- 
tions which were Crown property. As 
in the course of time the older trees 
became unsightly and fell into decay, 
they were replaced by young trees from 
these plantations. Hoe could assure the 
hon. Member that there would be no 
unnecessary expense connected with the 
plantations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, there was a subject connected with 
this Vote which he desired to bring 
under the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There were certain Parks 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
which were public Parks under the 
Office of Works in the same sense 
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as those in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis. He was bound to say 
that when any question connected with 
these Parks was brought before the 
right hon. Gentleman he had always 
evinced a readiness to consider the repre- 
sentations made to him. The people of 
Edinburgh at the presen. moment come 
plained of certain petty restrictions that 
were placed upon their enjoyment of the 
Arboretum which had been handed over 
to the Office of Works for management. 
The Arboretum was primarily intended 
for the use of the public, and was only 
in a secondary degree a scientific in- 
stitution. This might appear to be 
comparatively a small matter, seving 
that the Regulations to which he re- 
ferred related to the admission of per- 
ambulators, the opening of gates, and 
the hours of entering into the Arbo- 
retum and of closing it. He under- 
stood the objection taken by the Office 
of Works to meeting the views of the 
inhabitants was that the Arboretum must 
not be looked upon as a Public Park, but 
must be placed in the same category as 
Kew Gardens, and regarded as pub- 
lic gardens made use of for scientific 
purposes. The use of the Arboretum as 
a Park was regarded by the Office of 
Works as a matter of secondary im- 

ortance. Upon that ground Rules had 
han drawn up for the use of the 
Arboretum similar to those which pre- 
vailed at Kew Gardens. These might 
be suitable to the Botanic Gardens, 
which adjoined the Arboretum, but they 
were not suitable to the Arboretum. In 
the summer time no place was more 
frequented than the Arboretum. If any 
hon. Member would go there upon a 
summer afternoon he would find how 
largely it was frequented by all classes 
of the Hesicona ew om in Edinburgh ; 
but he would also find petty restrictions 
which were imposed to guard the publie 
from the full enjoyment of the Gardens. 
There was another and most important 
point in regard to the future manage- 
ment of the Arboretum and Botanical 
Gardens. It was generally known that 
it was under the contemplation of the 
Government to transfer the Botanical 
Gardens and the Arboretum from the 
Board of Works to the University of 
Edinburgh. It was a proposal which 
had been mooted for many years past, 
but which had never yet beer car- 
ried out. It had always been steadily 


Mr. Buchanan 
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resisted by the govern poses A of 
Edinburgh, by the Lene of Edin- 
burgh, and by the late essor and 
the present Professor of Botany. There 
was, however, a distinction between the 
Botanical Gardens and the Arboretum ; 
and if the Government intended to 
transfer both to the University, they 
would, in the Arboretum, be transferring 
to a learned body an institution the 
object of which was only in a secondary 
degree a scientific one, its primary object 
being the enjoyment of the public. 
There were two grounds of objection to 
the transfer of both institutions. Tho 
first was that of public policy. It had 
hitherto been the policy of the State to 
maintain in each of the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom a Botanic Gar- 
den primarily for the encouragement of 
science ; and it would appear, as regards 
this proposed transfer, that the Treasury 
were anxious to shift the responsibility 
for the future development of the Botanic 
Garden in Edinburgh on to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The University 
would be placed in a most invidious 
| yma erg A would be hampered, in 

eveloping the Gardens, by the insuffi- 
ciency of the sums at their disposal ; in 
the second place, they would be obliged 
to look exclusively to the scientific uses 
of the Gardens ; and, in the third place, 
by the claims of the people of Edin- 
burgh and the people of Scotland, who 
had long looked on these Gardens as a 
national institution. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the last point 
raised by the hon. Member for West Bain- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) had reference to 
the policy of the future as to the main- 
tenance of the Arboretum at Edinburgh 
under the management of the Office of 
Works, or whether the Arboretum should 
be handed over to the University of 
Edinburgh on the understanding that it 
would be maintained by that institution. 
That was a question of policy upon 
which he was not in a position to say 
anything definitely; but he was quite 
sure that the objections which had been 
stated by the hon. Member, and the 
grounds he bad brought forward in sup- 
port of his own views that the change 
should not be made, would receive that 
full consideration to which everything 
which came from him was entitled. As 
far as the present management of the 
Arboretum and Botanical Gardens was 
concerned, he could assure the hon. 
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Member that while he remained at the 


Office of Works, if any ae 5p or re- 
presentation should be made as tc any 
alteration in the Rules and Regulations 
for the enjoyment of these Gardens, or 


the hours when they ought to be opened 


and closed, he would go as far as he 
could to meet the wishes of the public. 
He must, however, point out that the 
object of maintaining the Arboretum was 
not solely the enjoyment of the public 
of the locality, but to encourage the 
study of botanic science ; and it would 
bea great mistake if such arrangements 
were made that the Arboretum could 
not be used for the purposes of botanical 
study. As the hon. Gentleman had 
stated, the same questions were raised 
in the case of Kew Gardens, and ar- 
rangements had to be made to reconcile 
the claims of sightseers with those of 
students by reserving the Cardens for 
students in the earlier part of the day. 
He could only say that his wish was, as 
far as possible, to meet the convenience 
of the public consistently with the 
objects for which these Gardens were 
maintained. If the hon. Member would 
represent exactly what alteration he 
thought ought to be introduced in refer- 
ence to the Arboretum at Edinburgh he 
would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asaid, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his courtesy. He had put himself in 
communication with the Office of Works 
on the subject a few months ago. He 
would not trouble the House with more 
details; but he would point out that the 
Arboretum at Edinburgh stood in a dif- 
ferent position from Kew Gardens, be- 
cause the Arboretum was bought and 
laid out by the people of Edinburgh at 
a cost of £18,000 as a Public Park. It 
had, therefore, a distinctly higher claim 
to be considered as a public garden for 
the free use of the people than the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman to state, as the matter 
was not absolutely clear at present, whe- 
ther the Treasury intended to hand over 
the Arboretum as well as the Botanical 
Gardens ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the hon. Member for 
Northampton had already referred to 
the Return for which he had moved last 
year. He did not intend again to go 
over the ground which had already been 
covered by his hon. Friend, but there 
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were a few features in the Return which 
had not been referred to, and which he 
thought it desirable to call attention to, 
because he would be glad to have some 
further information upon the subject 
from the First Commissioner of Works. 
In the first place, he would direct atten- 
tion to Greenwich Park. In Greenwich 
Park it would be found that there was 
a very considerable enclosure. It con- 
sisted of 63 acres of ground, and the use 
to which it was applied was thus de- 
scribed in the Return, ‘ Ranger’s Lodge, 
Offices, and Meadows, and Buildings for 
Residence.” He wished to know if that 
enclosure had been recently made, or, 
at all events, whether there had been ua 
considerable addition to it within recent 
years? If there had been no addition 
within recent years, he wished to know 
when the enclosure had been made? He 
need not refer further to Bushey Park, 
because his hon. Friend had drawn at- 
tention to the chief items in the Return 
which related to that Park. At the 
same time, he thought the publie would 
be of opinion that it was an extrerie 
step to exclude the community from the 
use of one-third of that Park. He came 
next to Richmond Park. There were 
some items there to which the attention 
of the Committee ought to be di- 
rected. 141 acres were reserved for the 
purposes of plantation. There were 104 
acres of meadow ground. The Ranger’s 
meadow consisted of 20 acres, and two 
acres were set aside for the Queen’s 
Kitchen Garden. It certainly seemed 
to him that that wes a survival of a time 
very different from our own, for it was 
extremely difficult to imagine what 
adequate or appreciable use the Crown 
could make of a kitchen garden in 
Richmond Park. Further, there were 
considerable enclosures in connection 
with residence in the Park. The most 
flagrant instance of the exclusion of the 
public was undoubtedly that to which 
his hon. Friend had referred—namely, 
the case of Hampton Court Park. Ho 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not say a single word in reference to 
that case. Hampton Court Park was as 
large as Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens put together, and yet the public 
were excluded from the whole of that 
area, which extended from Hampton 
Court Gardens right up to ainanien 
Bridge, and was bounded in one dire 

tion by the towing-path of the river, 
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and in the other by the public highway 
from Hampton Court to Kingston. 
Upon the whole length of the road the 
Park was surrounded by a dead brick 
wall. He thought that even if it wére 
necessary to exclude the public, they 
might, at all events, have a peep at the 
Park. Ocertainly, anyone who was in 
the habit of travelling upon that road 
must be of opinion that a dead wall was 
an eyesore of a most objectionable 
character. What was the use made of 
the Park? As far as he could gather, 
it was devoted entirely to the feeding 
of deer. Deer, however, were fed in 
other Parks without excluding the pub- 
lic from the use of such Parks. He 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain why the same course with re- 
gard to duor was not adopted at Hampton 
Court Park which was followed in other 
places. In the next place, he would 
ask, what was the use which was made 
of the deer? They were informed last 
year, in the course of the disoussion which 
was raised on this subject, that the veni- 
son was presented to Government offi- 
cials. Now, when he was a Government 
official he never received any venison. 
He did not know whom the Government 
officials were to whom the venison was 
presented, but he conjectured that they 
were highly-paid officials who could 
very well dispense with the perquisite, 
if it were a perquisite. He believed 
that some of the Government officials 
who received the venison would be glad 
to be relieved from it, seeing that they 
were called upon to pay a fee when the 
venison was presented to them. The 
Park was not entirely devoted to the 
feeding of deer, because he saw that a 
certain payment was made by the 
Master of the Horse, who seemed to be 
responsible for the deer to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works for the pas- 
turage of the Parks. What, however, 
was the payment which was actually 
made? It only amounted to £280 
a-year for 752 acres, or something like 
7s. an acre. He had been down to see 
the Park, and he found that the land 
was very good grazing land indeed, and 
he should say that the fair letting mar- 
ketable value of the land would be 
about £2 per ecre. Ifthat were so, he 
failed to see why the public should 


suffer from the land being let to the 
Master of the Horse at the very inade- 
quate sum of 7s. per acre. While he 
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found that the Park cost the public over 
£1,000 a-year, the only return obtained 
was something like £500, so that there 
was a dead loss of £500 a-year. He 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man woul explain, if the matter was 
capable of explanation, why the public 
were altogether excluded from this 
Park? He knew that it was felt to bea 
great grievance that the people should 
have no use of the Park; and, even ad- 
mitting that it was necessary to feed 
deer in it, that formed no adequate 
reason for the exclusion of the public, 
because it was well known that iu 
other Parks from which the public were 
not excluded deer were fed. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not pass over this matter in absolute 
silence, as he had done with regard to 
the reference made by the hon. Member 
for Northampton to the case of Busuey 
Park. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) wished to 
call attention to the exelusion of the 
public from a considerable portion of 
Regent’s Park. The whole area of the 
Park was 472 acres, and from more 
than one-fourth of it—namely, 130 
acres, the public were excluded. No 
doubt there were some excellent enclo- 
sures, such as the Zoological Gardens 
and the Botanical Gardens; but he 
could not understand why the public 
should be excluded from certain land 
situate on the western side of the Park, 
seeing that admission was secured by 
others on the payment of a fee at the 
following rates— residents, 21s. per 
annum ; non-residents, 42s. per annum. 
He had often seen persons gazing 
through the railings of the enclosure, 
envious of the enjoyment which the 
privileged few were deriving; and, see- 
ing that the public paid £1,000 per 
annum for maintaining this Park, he 
thought it hard that they should be 
excluded from the enjoyment of it. He 
certainly thought the particular enclo- 
sure to which he referred might be 
thrown open. He observed that anum- 
ber of houses in this Public Park were 
let at incredibly low rents. One of 
them, which had a garden of five acres, 
was let for £114 10s. a-year. He be- 
lieved it would command that rent 
without any garden ground at all. 
There were other houses and en- 
closures let at equally ridiculous 
rents. He presumed the reason was 
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that they were letting the old leases not 
yet run out. He should, however, like 
to have an explanation on the subject, 
and an understanding that when the 
existing leases ran out the houses would 
be relet and the enclosures thrown open. 
He did not think that it was the wish 
of the public to continue to maintain 
Parks like this for rent-earning pur- 
poses. The population around the Park 
was rapidly increasing, and it was felt 
to be a very great hardship that Her 
Majesty’s subjects should be excluded 
from any portion of the Park. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it seemed vo him that a 
reduction of £500 in the Vote was alto- 
gether inadeyuate. The Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), on which the 
hon. Member for Northampton had 
based the reduction he had moved, 
would, if it were examined, show an 
abundant reason why a very much 
larger reduction should be made. On 
page 9 of the Estimates it was shown 
that the amount of £2,400 was expected 
to be received during the course of the 
financial year for what were called esti- 
mated extra receipts. Now, that Return 
showed, first of all, how very misleading 
and untrustworthy many of the Returns 
were which were submitted to Parlia- 
ment, or else it showed that the Return 
submitted to the House and the Motions 
of hon. Members were of a very extra- 
ordinary character. This Return showed 
not only the area of the Parks and the 
area from which the publie were ex- 
cluded, but what public revenue, if 
any, was derived from the said area. 
From Bushey Park the revenue derived 
was £91; from Hampton Court Park, 
£577; Holyrood, £375; Hyde Park, 
£466; Regent’s Park, £2,536; Rich- 
mond Old Deer Park, £972; and from 
Richmond Park £500. If the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury would take 
the trouble to add up these sums, he 
would find that they come to a total of 
more than £5,000, or more than £1,000 
in excess of the estimated receipts shown 
on page 9. If the Return was trust- 
worthy and the figures given to the 
House by the Treasury were correct, 
then the Estimate must be wrong, and 
wrong by at least £1,100; and, there- 
fore, the reduction moved should be not 
£500, but £1,100. Even the larger 
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to be realized from these Parks. He 
did not propose to over the items 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green ; but in regard to Bushey 
Park he saw there were receipts for 
wood and timber of £50, and from other 
sources £41, although in that Park the 
enclosed area from which the public 
were excluded was no less than 104 
acres, Those portions of the Park used 
for meadow land and making hay did 
not appear to figure on the credit side 
at all. There were further items of 30 
acres for pasture land and 20 acres for 
meadow land, to say nothing of planta- 
tions. There was sufficient property of 
a profitable kind to secure an income of 
several hundred pounds, and yet £91 
was the entire sum derived from it. 
With regard to Hampton Oourt Park, 
the total amount received was £577, 
yet the land enclosed amounted to 752 
acres, and consisted of very good grazing 
ground ; so that the revenue was alto- 
gether too small for the purposes for 
which the Park was utilized. Then, 
again, ia regard to Regent’s Park, the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
had pointed out the ridiculously low sums 
for which much of the land—very 
eligible land--was let. Instead of 
having a sum of £2,340 derived from 
that property, it ought to be worth, at 
least £10,000 or £15,000 a-year. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, in replying, in the first 
instance, to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in regard to the enclosures in the 
Deer Parks at Hampton Court and at 
Richmond, took very good care to confine 
his observations to the deer in Richmond 
Park and the pheasants there. Now, 
no complaints had been made in regard 
to pheasants, and no attack was made 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
on the Ranger. That question was 
fought out several years ago, and in 
regard to the pheasants he believed 
that some satisfactory arrangement was 
made. There remained, however, the 
Old Deer Park of Richmond, 362 acres 
in extent, and there were 900 acres else- 
where which were entirely given up to 
deer. If these Parks were situated 
away from a large city like London, it 
would be a matter of very little import- 
ance ; but the preservation of these open 
spaces for the use of the people were of 
great consequence to London, with its 
population of 5,000,000, He thought 
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the Government ought to make some 
arrangement that would secure that the 
large spaces at Hampton Court, Regent’s 
Park, and Richmond Park, which were 
now let at inadequate rents for the bene- 
fit of a small ring of persons, should, as 
soon as possible, either be let at full 
value, or, as he should prefer, be thrown 
open to the public, so that, in one form 
or another, the people should reap the 
full aivantage of this valuable land. 
Hampton Court Park and Richmond 
Park, from which the public were now 
largely excluded, were very easy of 
access to the people of London, and at 
holiday times Baws * be of the greatest 
value. As it was, people could only see 
from a distance the promised land they 
were never allowed to enter, and yet, 
although they were excluded from it, 
the revenue derived from it by the Go- 
vernment was ridiculously small. He 
was afraid that there was a great deal 
of jobbery connected with the manage- 
ment of the Parks. There appeared to 
be a small ring of highly-paid persons 
who did derive great advantage of one 
kind or the other from these Parks ; but 
the great bulk of the publie derived no 
advantage at all. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickers- 
gill), in referring to the Return which 
had been given to the House upon his 
Motion, had asked some questions in 
reference to Greenwich and Richmond 
Parks. The hon. Member had asked 
whether there had been any decrease in 
the space which was formerly devoted 
to the enjoyment of the people, and 
whether the reserve spaces had been 
enlarged? As far as he had been able 
to ascertain in the Office of Works, there 
had been no such decrease, nor had 
there been any withdrawal from the 
public of any rights which they had 
formerly enjoyed. For instance, the 
Ranger’s Lodge at Greenwich, now in 
the occupation of Lady Mayo, and the 
reserve spaces around it, had not been in 
any way increased in modern times, nor 
in the case of Richmond Park or Hamp- 
ton Court had there been any with. 
drawal from the public of rights which 
they had formerly enjoyed. Hampton 
Court Park had never been thrown open 
to the public at any time; but he was 
rather inclined to agree with the hon. 
Member that some improvements might 
be effected in the present arrangements, 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 
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thrown open. 
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especially in regard to the dead wall. 
He would mise the hon. Member 
that he wills into the question, and 
if he could see his way he would be glad 
to have that improvement effected. As 
to the position of the Master of the 
Horse, he had nothing to do with the 
deer, nor were the deer in Hampton Court 
Park under his management. Whathe 
had to do there had reference to horses, 
and he was required to pay for the 

asturage which the horses had in the 

ark. He might say that this subject 
was under consideration at present, and 
he hoped that a more satisfactory agree- 
ment, as faras the public were concerned, 
might be made with the Master of the 
Horse. It was a question, however, 
which had only been mooted within the 
last few months. With respect to 
Regent’s Park, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton) had called 
attention, he hoped the hon. Member 
would admit that, as far as it had been 
in his power, he had endeayoured to 
make the Park as available as possible 
for the use of all classes of the public. 
As a matter of fact, the Park had only 
been thrown open within comparatively 
modern times. For a long time it was 
not open to the public at all, and it was 
only in the year 1835 that it was first 
Since then, from time to 
time, various portions of the Park had 
been added to those which were origin- 
ally given to the public. Noone would 
probably desire to interfere with the 
various societies which occupied parts 
of the Park. There was one portion, 
however, occupied by the Toxophilite 
Society, of which the lease would shortly 
fall in. The Society was, of course, 
anxious to have the lease renewed, 
whereas others desired that their grounds 
should be added to the part now open 
to the people. The Government were 
hampered also by other leases and 
established private rights with which 
they could notinterfere. In 1883, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was 
at the Treasury, some additions were 
made to the spaces available for the 
public. There was no discrepancy in 
the figures referred to by the hon. 
Member for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) ; but the apparent error arose 
from the fact that the Return moved for 
by the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Pickersgill) was made not only 
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from the Office of Works, but from the 


De t of Woods and Forests. 

r. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had confined his quotations to 
those Parks which were shown in the 
Return. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that a great 
portion of the argument of the hon. 
Member was based on the sum of 
£2,344 18s. 10d., which appeared in the 
Vote as derivable from Regent’s Park ; 
but the whole of that sum, as the hon. 
Member would find from Sub-head B, 
had been claimed by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, because that 
part of the Park was under their control. 
He thought. that would reconcile the 
discrepancy which had been pointed 
out. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred quite correctly to what was done 
in 1883, in connection with Regent’s 
Park, and the additions which were then 
made. When he went to the Treasury 
he found that a portion of the Park was 
about to be opened if the claims of some 
of the residents could be satisfied. He 
settled that controversy, and, in addition, 
decided that some of the ground round 
the villas should be added to the Park. 
In regard to the lease of the Toxophilite 
Society, he could only express an ear- 
nest hope that when the lease fell in it 
would not be renewed, but that the land 
would be made available for the public. 
It was a great pity that Hampton Court 
Park was not available for the public. 
Everyone who went there knew how 
much the public would appreciate the 
privilege if they were allowed to use it 
—that was to say, if the grounds were 
thrown open to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had done much good 
in several of his concessions to the pub- 
lie, and he (Mr. Childers) trusted that 
he would go still further in the same 
direction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 
had joined in the demand that Hampton 
Court Park should be thrown open to 
the public. Three hundred acres were 


taken away from the public in Bushey 
Park, 75 acres of it being devoted to 
the maintenance of the a rae 1 
horses—which he supposed wo 
looked upon by the Treasur 


y as essen- 
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tially ‘‘ pleasure horses.’ There were 
also a number of horses kept in Hamp- 
ton Court Park, and the land there was 
let under lease to the Master of the 
Horse for £280 per annum. It was said 
that there were a lot of brood mares 
kept there; but, though he had often 
asked what became of the foals of tho 
mares, he had never been able to ob- . 
tain a satisfactory answer. The great 
point was, however, that these two 
pieces of land should be thrown open to 
the public, and that some arrangement 
should be made by which the cream- 
coloured horses should be taken else- 
where, and the 75 acres devoted to them 
thrown open to the public, the lease of 
the Master of the Horse being termi- 
nated. This lease was not one they 
were bound to maintain as part and 
parcel of the bargain made with Her 
Majesty when she came to the Throne. 
It was open to the Board of Works to 
refuse to grant the lease. Thousands of 
holiday makers went down to the Park 
on Bank Holidays avd Sundays. He, 
himself, had a house near by, and saw 
the people, and he thought not one of 
Her Majesty’s subjects outside the 
House would complain if this £280 per 
annum received from the Master of the 
Horse were forfeited and this large Park 
were thrown open to the public. He 
thought he had been too moderate by 
only moving to reduce the Vote by £500, 
He knew, however, that whatever the 
amount of the reduction moved, whether 
it were £1,000 or £2,000, it would not 
be likely to pass; and, therefore, £500 
was as good a figure as any other for 
the purpose of protesting against the 
system of appointing Rangers and other 
fancy officers. He should certainly di- 
vide the Committee upon the subject. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought this was a 
very useful discussion, and trusted that 
the land in the Parks referred to would 
be thrown open to the public. He held 
that the House would have no real con- 
trol over matters like those in this Vote 
until all the Estimates were looked at 
and examined by a Committee before 
they were submitted to the whole House. 
Until that were done hon. Members 
would not be able to come to a better 
understanding on these matters. He 
joined in the hope that Hampton Court 
ark might before long be thrown open 
to the public. There was another point 
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upon which he wished to make some ob- 
servations—namely, as to the deplorable 
condition of the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. A great many of these trees 
were in a dying state, and a great part 
of the Gardens was either bare or covered 
by half-dead trees, a thing which ap- 
peared to him as nothing short of a 
national calamity. He thought it the 
duty of the Government to get to the 
bottom of this matter. He was nota 
scientific man as regarded trees, but he 
had taken some interest ir this matter, 
and he had made inquiries in reference 
to the condition of the trees in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. It was evidently not the 
air of the Metropolis which poisoned 
them, because in several neighbouring 
squares large numbers of trees were 
growing, and were in a most flourishing 
condition. He and the Board of Works 
had set up opposite theories as to the 
cause of the fatality amongst the Ken- 
sington Garden trees. His theory was 
that the Board of Works had allowed 
builders in that district, when digging up 
foundations for new houses, to remove 
the clay to Kensington Gardens, and 
place it over the roots of the trees. The 
theory of the Board of Works was tliat 
the trees had suffered from defective 
drainage, and that great improvement 
would be observed now that the drainage 
had been in some degree attended to. 
He (Sir George Campbell) was convinced 
that there were large tracts upon which 
the trees were dying, which never could 
have been affected by the overflow of 
water from the pond. He should very 
much like to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) could tell them if 
there had been any perceptible improve- 
ment in the condition of the trees in 
consequence of the drainage operations 
which had been carried out, as he did 
not himself believe it to be the case. 
He was under the impression that the 
trees in those parts were still dying. If 
the Park were private property, its 
owner would not be, as the Government 
were, content to sleep on the matter and 
allow the thing to drift. He would not 
allow the Park to continue in such a 
state, but would take measures to correct 
any evil which he believed to exist. 
Nothing had been done to examine the 
roots of the trees really to find out if the 
seat of the difficulty lay there. At any 
rate, he trusted that the right hon. 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would be able to give them some 
satisfaction in this matter. He also 
trusted that something would be settled 
in regard to the Roehampton Gate of 
Richmond Park. Richmond Park, as 
everyone knew, was a magnificent Park, 
but the access to it was not sufficient, 
and anything which could be done to 
improve it would be of enormous benefit 
to the people of London. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, there had 
been one very important and striking 
omission from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works. He (Mr. Pickersgill) had 
asked him why the public were excluded 
from Hampton Court Park, and in reply 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
them no reason, but had contented him- 
self with the observation that the public 
never had been admitted. That was not 
the question. He did not ask whether 
they had been admitted in the past, and 
if not what was the reason of their ex- 
clusion ; but what he asked was, why 
they were not admitted now? He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
give something like a satisfactory assur- 
ance on the matter now, and if he did 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) for one would not 
press the subject to a Division. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that as to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) no 
doubt his complaint as to the state of 
the trees in Kensington Gardens had 
for a long time possessed some consider- 
able foundation, and he (Mr. Plunket) 

tted it as much as the hon. Mem- 
ber did. The matter was considered 
some years ago by a small Oommittee, 
of whom Mr. Littler, of the Office of 
Works, was one, Sir James Cooper was 
another, and a third gentleman whose 
name he had forgotten, but who, he 
thought, was connected with the Office 
of Woods. This Committee went very 
carefully into the subject of the mortality 
amongst the trees, and the conclusion 
they came to was that in the first place 
the trees had been planted too closely 
together originally, and that in other 
respects they had not been well —_— 
In the next place they came to the con- 
clusion that owing to the saturation of 
the soil from excess of water a great 
many trees, as they expressed it, ‘‘ stood 
in water.” Now, the hon. Member 
asked him whether the improvements 
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which had been effected at the Round 
Pond bad been productive of good re- 
sults. He was afraid they had not pro- 
duced much good effect in the Garden 
generally ; but he was informed that in 
the immediate vicinity of the Pund the 
trees were improving considerably. He 
feared the ‘evil complained of was 
one which could not be altogether reme- 
died or overcome; but the Board of 
Works were doing their best to grapple 
with it. They were removing some 
trees in those places where they were 
overcrowded, and were making some 
drains, and he believed that would do 
something to prolong the existence of 
some of the oldertrees. Whilst they 
were doing this they were planting 
young trees from time to time, and in 
all such cases they took the greatest 
possible care that the trees were put in 
under favourable circumstances for their 
growth and development. He might 
illustrate what he meant by saying that 
the trees in Bird Cage Walk, and in 
the Mall at St. James’s Park, had un- 
doubtedly suffered from the great care- 
lessness with which they were origin- 
ally planted. They were continually 
planting new trees in those places, and 
whenever they did so they made every 
provision to increase the chances of the 
trees growing well. They only chose 
trees of the best kind, and had them 
planted under the best scientific condi- 
tions. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was not because the Board of 
Workshad not very carefully considered 
the question that they had not been 
successful in putting a stop to the 
mortality amongst the trees in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. He was afraid there was 
not much to be hoped for in regard to 
the older trees ; but he thought that the 
trees they were now planting—together 
with such as could be rescued of the old 
ones—would benefit by the more careful 
treatment they were now receiving. As 
to the question regarding Hampton 
Court Park, he could add nothing to 
what he had already said. It had 
always been reserved, and it must 
be remembered that it was situated 
in the centre of a great deal of open 
space which was available for the 
public. He had said already that the 
matter was now being considered, but 
he could not give hon. Members any 
pled, 
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as to what would be done as the 
of that consideration. 
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Sirk GEORGE CAMPB 
was glad to hear what the. 
Gentleman had said as to 
Kensin 


arose from the cause pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Having watched 
for along time the decay of the trees, 
whether they were young or old, and 
whether originally overcrowded or not, 
and having heard from some people 
that the only possible theory to account 
for that was tho super-saturation of the 
soil with moisture to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, he (Sir George 
Campbell) gathered that the real cause 
of the mischief had not yet been ascer- 
tained, and that there was still some- 
thing to be found out. He acknow- 
ledged that the authorities the right 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned as 
having formed a Committee were very 
high authorities from a scientific point 
of view ; but, at the same time, he could 
not help observing that these gentle- 
men did not seem to have mastered the 
whole difficulty, and he hoped experts 
would still continue to give attention to 
the subject. 

Mr, CHILDERS said, that one ex- 
pression had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works on which he thought he might 
ask for some further explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
Hampton Court Park had been “ re- 
served ” from the public. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that it had been 
legally reserved from the public, and that 
it was not in the power of the Office of 
Works, in conjunction with the Treasury, 
to make arrangements for the public to 
use the Park? He (Mr. Childers) was 
under the impression that there was 
no such legal reservation, and that it 
was purely a matter for the Office of 
Works. Ifthat were so, “ reservation” 
was hardly the word to use, and he 
hoped they would see the land given up 
for the use of the public. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to the fact 
that last year objection was taken to 
this Vote on the ground that the publie 
were excluded from Kew Gardeus until 
1 or 2 o’clock in the day. The right 
hon. Gentleman had then promised to 
take the protest which was made into 
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his serious consideration, and see if it 
were possible to admit the public into 
Kew Gardens at an earlier hour. 
Nothing, however, had been done in the 
matter, and unless some promise were 
given that a little more attention would 
be paid to the wish of the public in that 
direction he (Mr. Cremer) should cer- 
tainly move to reduce the Vote by 
£1,000. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell the Committee whe- 
ther he had directed inquiries to be 
made in this matter; and, if so, what was 
the result of those inquiries? Another 
complaint made last ion, and which 
ne (Mr. Cremer) wished to repeat now, 
was that the public were not allowed to 
take even the smallest parcel into Kew 
Gardens. The public were obliged to 
leave even small handbags at the 
entrance of the Gardens, lest they might 
contain anything in the shape of—not 
explosive matter—but in the shape of 
food or drink. There seemed to be on 
the part of officials a fear that the pub- 
lic would regale themselves after they 
had entered the sacred precincts of the 
Gardens. It was pointed out last year 
that there was a part of the Gardens 
into which the people might be allowed 
to carry parcels for the purpose of pro- 
viding themselves with refreshments, 
and where, if an empty bottle or two, or 
a few pieces of paper, were left lying 
about, it would not injure the Gardens 
or produce an eyesore—he alluded to 
that part of the Gardens on the bank 
of the Thames. If the Board of 
Works could not see their way to allow- 
ing the public to make use of this part 
of the Gardens for refreshment purposes, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government would seriously 
consider the desirability of erecting in 
Kew Gardens for the convenience of the 
poorer classes of their countrymen, some 
such building as was to be found in 
Regent’s Park. There was a buildin 

there which was admirably conduct 

where refreshments were to be obtained 
at a very small cost. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Cremer) that if they had a build- 
ing of that kind in Kew Gardens it 
would get over the difficulty to which 
he alluded. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
had been directed, or whether inquiries 
had been made first of all in regard 
to the exclusion of the public from 
these Gardens up to the late hour 


Mr. Cremer 


{COMMONS} 








to which he had alluded, and why 
they could not be admitted at 11 


or 12 o'clock in the day? Eleven . 


o’elock was late enough he thought. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would also say whether the public would 
be allowed to carry parcels into the 

of the Gardens to which he had re- 
erred; and, if not, whether the Goverp- 
ment would not erect there a building 
in which refreshments might be ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he should 
not have risen again except for an an- 
swer which just now fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works. The right hon. Gentleman 
had seemed to drop some dark hints to 
the effect that some higher powers were 
concerned in this question of the ad- 
mission of the public to Hampton Court 
Park. He (Mr. Pickersgill) however, 
submitted that the matter was under the 
control of the Office of Works. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would go down to 
the Park, he would find, from the notice 
board, that admission to the Park was 
subject to the Rules and Regulations 
made under the Parks’ Act of 1872. 
The Regulations there made prescribed 
that the Park should be open to those 
who had the licence of the Office of 
Works. Well, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman had only to extend the 
licence to the entire public, and the 
whole thing was done. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that as to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member (Mr. 
Oremer) with reference to Kew Gardens, 
he could assure him that since the de- 
bate referred to, he had gone very care- 
fully into the questions raised, as he had 

romised to do; and, as a matter of fact, 

e would inform the hon. Member that 
the public were now admitted to the 
Gardens at 12 o’clock on ordinary days. 
The reason why they were not admitted 
earlier was that the public generally— 
that was to say, the people who came from 
a distance to see the Gardens—hardly 
began to arrive until that time; and the 
only conflict of interest was between the 
people who lived in the immediate 
vicinity and the students of botanical 
science. The Board of Works thought 
it right that there should be a certain 
period of the day during which these 
students should have an opportunity of 
pomening aks studies in seclusion and 
quiet. He (Mr. Plunket) did not think 
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there was any grievance to any extent 
felt even by the people who lived in the 
neighbourhood. On Bank Holidays the 
Gardens were open at 10 o’clock, and, he 
was glad to say, were largely availed of 
by the public. The other question the 
hon. Gentleman had referred to, and 
which was also spoken of when the Esti- 
mates were under consideration last year, 
was a more difficult one. It had been 
found in — that if they once 
began to allow the public to take pro- 
visions into the Gardens, it very greatly 
interfered with the amenities of the 
Gardens, and that it required additional 
eare and expense in looking after the 
place in order to keep it in proper and 
scemly order. As to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s other suggestion, that a refresh- 
ment kiosk should be erected, that was 
undoubtedly a subject well worthy of 
consideration. The general impression 
had been that the fewer of those estab- 
lishments that were set up in the Public 
Parks the better. However, he would 
promise to give the matter his careful 
consideration. 

Mr. OREMER asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would state to the 
Committee whether any record was kept 
of the number of students in botanical 
science who visited Kew Gardens for 
the purpose of studying in the early 

art of the day? Could the right hon. 

entleman inform the Committee as to 
the number of students who visited the 
Gardens in the course of a day or a 
year ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he dared say 
it would be very easy to obtain such a 
list ; but he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the privilege of studying in 
the Arboretum in Kew Gardens, which 
was, perhaps, the finest in the world, was 
highly valued by a large number of 
students and others. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state the num- 
ber who visit the Gardens on a Sunday 
morning ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I can easily find 
out. Iam not sure that any record is 
kept; but I know that these people go 
there in considerable numbers. 

Mr. CREMER asked, whether he 
was to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take the question of 
the erection of a refreshment kiosk into 
his consideration? He (Mr. Cremer) 
had heard a cheer some time ago when 
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to allow the public any part of Kew 
Gardens for the purpose of ares ics. 
Well, it might be all very well for hon. 
Members to object to the public having 
this privilege when they themselves 
could drive ie to the Gardens in their 
carriages, take a stroll through the 
grounds, the hot-house, and the Arbo- 
retum, and drive home again to partake 
of the sumptuous repast there awaiting 
them. But there was no such luxury 
for the enormous majority of the visitors 
to the Gardens. They were poor people, 
who found it necessary to carry their 
eer Bey with them, and it was on 

ehalf of these that he was pleading to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works would consider 
the point which he (Mr. Pickersgill) had 
raised with reference to Hampton Court 
Park ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was aware 
that Hampton Court Park was placed 
in the Schedule to the Act of 1872; but 
the Park had never been used by the 
public. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 53 ; 
Noes 95: Majority 42.— (Div. List, 
No. 56.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,940, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament." 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, that this year a further sum was 
asked to be voted under Sub-head B, in 
connection with the Westminster Hall 
improvements, and he should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
whether it had been decided wide os 

urpose the new building for which this 
Scanag was asked for was to be used? 
In Parliament in 1885 a strong pro- 
test was made against the erection of 
what had appeared to a large number 
of hon. Members to be an altogether use- 
less building. Before they voted any 
further money for the building, it was 
desirable, he thonght, that they should 
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know for what purpose it was to be 
used. To his mind, this was a useless 
expenditure, a waste of public money. 
Many hon. Members had prophesied 
that in all probability the time was not 
for distant when the building would 
have to be pulled down to make way 
for some more suitable erection. If the 
money were voted to-day, he should 
like to have some information from the 
Government as to when it was likely 
that the building would be completed ? 

Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not allude to Westminster 
Hall, when he spoke about the pro- 
phesy that this building would have 
to be pulled down, because he (Sir 
George Campbell) thought that one of 
the most admirable buildings in all 
Europe. No doubt that magnificent 
building would be, to a large extent, 
spoiled by the so-called ‘restoration ”’ 
now going on on its western side. A 
great architect, under the name of 
‘* restoration,’’ had been allowed to bave 
his own way with it in carrying out 
some gim-crack ideas of his own. They 
were told that when the new building 
was completed they would get a new 
Grand Committee Room ; but it did not 
now appear that they were likely to get 
all he would like. They were also told 
that there would be another practical 
purpose effected—namely, that hon. 
Members would get a shed in which to 
put their horses ; but he did not see that 
that expectation was likely to be realized. 
At any rate, he should like to have some 
information on these points. He should 
also like to be told to what use West- 
minster Hlall—which was the finest 
hall in Europe—would be turned when 
these building operations were finished ? 
At the present moment the Hall was 
turned to no account at all. He (Sir 
George Campbell) wished to see it made 
the centre of their Parliamentary life. 
He wished to see it made the centre of 
a great many Grand Committee Rooms, 
and a centre of life as it used to be when 
the Royal Courts of Justice were held 
there. He hoped they would be told 
that these building operations would 
not continue very much longer, and that 
the House would scon know the worst 
of them. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) said, he should like to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the First Oommissioner of 
Works to a point of some practical 
importance, and that was the very in- 
adequate accommodation which there 
was for smoking in that House. There 
was, as the right hon. Gentleman knew, 
but one room downstairs for smokia 

and one upstairs; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman ever visited those chambers 
at a time when there was a full attend- 
ance he would see that they were hardly 
fit for human occupation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had. been very kind to 
his Colleagues. He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had not been able to visit the new 
chambers prepared for them ; but he was 
told that almost every Member of the 
Ministry had a chamber to himself 
in which he could do almost any- 
thing he liked—in which he could even 
smoke if he chose. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) would venture to make 
a suggestion which was not a new 
one by any means, but one which had 
been brought before one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Predecessors, and had 
been approved of by nearly every 
Member of the House who had consi- 
dered it, and that suggestion was that 
the Office of Works should cover over 
either a portion or the whole of the centre 
enclosure of St. Stephen’s Cloisters sur- 
rounding that part of the building now 
used as a Cloak Room, and that it should 
become aSmoking Room. There might 
be seats placed there, and so forth, and 
the alteration would be found to be 
a great convenience to hon. Members, 
especially to those who came in smoking 
a very good cigar and did not wish to 
throw it away. And, asa matter of fact, 
this Cloister was habitually every day 
used by hon. Members as a Smoking 
Room. If the right hon. Gentleman 
chose to visit it when an important Divi- 
sion was about to be called, he would find 
that there was always a large smoking 
company assembled there at that end of 
the East Cloister. A Predecessor of his 
right hon. Friend now in Office had had 
that proposal brought before him and had 
not disapproved of it; in fact, he had 
given a qualified approval of it, and had 
said that be had referred it to the 
officers of his Department, who, after 
consultation, had come to the conclusion 
that the cost would be too great. They 
had declared that the cost would be thou- 
sands of pounds; but he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) did not agree with that view. 
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He perceived that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had afforded siobeution to hon. 
Members who drove down to the House 
in their carriages by constructing a 
glass and iron awning overhead, and he 
observed that that awning had cost only 
£300. Well, that being so, he did not 
think it was possible to say that the 
pla> he was now suggesting would cost 
thousands of pounds. He did not think 
that the expense of carrying out his 
proposal would approximate to the sum 
which had been mentioned to his right 
hon. Friend’s Predecessor. He thought 
that a few hundreds of pounds might 
be sufficient to carry out a tenta- 
tive echeme in a convenient and in- 
expensive manner. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) ventured to put this 
matter before the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the hope that he would kindly 
take it into his consideration, and that 
if next year he had the honour to hold 
the Office which he now filled in such a 
pa manner, and which it was 
to be hoped he would continue to hold, 
he would be able to carry out this 
or some similar plan. There was only 
one other point to which he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) wished to refer— 
namely, the additions to Westminster 
Hall, to which reference had been 
made by the two hon. Members who 
had spoken from the other side of the 
House. He quite concurred in the 
eondemnation which they had expressed. 
Before the work which was now being 
carried out was commenced he had 
protested against it; but all that was 
over end done with now. The plan had 
been accepted, the work had been 
carried out, and was now near its com- 
pletion. They were indebted for this 
great disfigurement of a noble build- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, who was First 
Commissioner of Works belonging to 
the political Party with which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were connected. 
Those hon. Gentlemen did not protest 
at the time, and did not turn the then 
First Commissioner of Works out of 
Office, and they must be prepared to 
accept the consequences—it was no use 
discussing the matter now. 

Mr. 0. R. SPENCER (Northampton, 
Mid) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works if he 
had considered the qnes.ion of the 
windows of the House—a question which 
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he had put to the right hon. Gentleman 
theotherday? Asthesummer wascoming 
on, it was rather important that they 
should have arrangements made by 
which, when the windows of the House 
were open hon. Members sitting below 
them, would be saved from draughts. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he wished to call atten- 
tion to the serious condition of the 
frescoes in the House which had been 
painted by eminent artists. He would 
draw attention in particular to those 
frescoes occupying the passage upstairs 
leading to the Committee Rooms. They 
were simply dropping from the walls; 
and what he wanted to know was whe- 
ther, if they could not be restored in 
some way or other, it would not be as 
well to remove them altogether? The 
two great frescoes by Maclise in the 
House of Lords were also getting into a 
bad condition. The silica in those pic- 
tures was beginning to effloresce, and a 
crustaceous bloom was gathering and 
would in time completely destroy the 
pictures. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works whether something could not be 
done to check the process of decay 
which was theatening the destruction of 
some of the most valuable pictures of 
our English school ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he must move to reduce this 
Vote by the sum of £5,000 by way of 
protest against the continuance of a 
state of things to which he had directed 
the attention of the Government last 
year, and on which he had made 
remarks on two or three previous occa- 
sions. First of all, he must join with 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House in enteriug an em- 
phatic protest against the building 
which was being erected outside West- 
minster Fall, and which, so far as he 
(Mr. Cremer) was capable of judging, 
was of a most hideous character when 
viewed from the Bridge Street stand- 
point. He was astonished at any Go- 
vernment sanctioning a structure of 
that character. And now, in regard 
to the £5,000 which he was moving, 
he wished to say that he had 
called the attention of the Government 
last year to the fact that there was a 
most objectionable system of dual con- 
trol adopted in connection with this 
House and other Government establish- 
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ments. A portion of the employés were 
id directly by the Government, and 
e would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works to 
state for the information of the House 
what portion of the item under the head 
“Maintenance and Repairs, £8,655,” 
was paid to the contractor, and what 
ortion was paid to the employés direct ? 
e had never yet been able to under- 
stand why any portion of the workmen 
about this building were employed by 
a contractor who was permitted to 
deduct from their scanty wages 1d. 
r hour. He (Mr. Cremer) had 
een very much astonished when he 
heard that this state of things existed 
here and in other Government buildings, 
and last year he had called the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to the 
matter, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had promised to take it into his serious 
consideration, and to ascertain whe- 
ther, when the contract with the con- 
tractor expired, it would be possible 
to place the workmen here and in 
other Government buildings on the same 
footing as the well-paid officials. The 
only answer which was vouchsafed or 
explanation tendered was that the con- 
tractors, in consideration of being allowed 
to make this deduction from the wages 
of the men—wages which were small 
enough in themselves, before anythin 
was deducted from them, being only 5d. 
or 6d. an hour—supplied certain plant, 
such as brushes, dusters, steps, and 
trestles, things which could be obtained 
for £5 or £6 a-year. That was not 
a sufficient plea for permitting de- 
ductions to be made from the wages 
of the men, which reduced those wages 
to an amount which was scarcely suffi- 
cient to enable those who received 
them to live in anything like a decent 
manner. It was, to his mind, an unfor- 
tunate thing that they should have two 
classes of men about the building. It 
would be better that the men should be 
employed directly and paid directly by 
the Government than that a third party 
should be allowed to intervene, and that 
the Government should have no control 
over some of the workpeople. If he 
was rightly informed, the contract with 
the contractor expired since he brought 
the matter forward and received the 
right hon. Gentleman’s promise, and that 
another contract had been entered into 
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for three or four years, and that for that 
period these workmen were to continue 
to be robbed of a portion of their wages. 
As a protest against this state of things, 
and on behalf of the poorer class of 
employés, in that House and other 
Government buildin he proposed 
that the Vote be uced by £5,000; 
and when the Vote for the British 
Museum and the Votes for other build- 
ings came before them, he should move 
similar reductions, in order, if possible, 
to get justice done to the poorer class 
of their countrymen employed in those 
places. If it was right that the poorer 
class of workpeople should have reduoc- 
tions of 1d. per hour made from their 
wages, it was only right that similar 
reductions should be made from the 
wages of the higher officials. Until 
the whole body of employés was put on 
the same footing, whether rich or poor, 
he should continue tomake these protests. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,940, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Mr, 
Cremer.) 


Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
said, he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
be successful in his endeavour t» see 
that the small pittance given to the 
humblest persons employed in this 
House was really received by them, 
and that no portion of it was taken away 
by the middleman. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) rose more to express his dissent 
from some observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck)—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As a reduction 
has been moved as to a specific item, that 
item must be disposed of first. After- 
wards, the hon. Member will be able 
to refer to any other portion of the 
Vote. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piuyxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he did not know whether 
the Chairman’s ruling was that the pre- 
sent debate was entirely confined to the 
subject by the hon. Member for the 
Haggerston Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Oremer). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is so. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the truth 
was that practically the whole amount 
for the repairs of the House was pai 
over to the contractors—Messrs. Mow- 
lem, Burt, & Freeman. These contrac- 
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tors executed for them their repairs in 
this and other publie buildings, and as 

ed the particular charge referred 
to it was a matter of business arrange- 
ment between the contractors and their 
employésa—the Government knowing no- 
thing whatever of the way in which the 
former paid their men. The Govern- 
ment paid the contractors a certain sum, 
for which sum the work was contracted 
for; and having paid that—and this 
was a much more economical way of 
managing the business than doing the 
work themselves—they could not go to 
the contractor and say—‘‘ You are to pay 
your men so much,” or—‘‘ You should 
increase their pay,” or—“ Reduce their 
pay,” and soon. All that it was neces- 
sary to leave to ordinary laws of demand 
and supply, and they mustfleave it to the 
contractor to deal with the men as he 
thought best whom he had engaged to 
work for him. As he (Mr. Plunket) 
had said, there was no doubt in the 
world that in a great many cases this 
system of employing contractors was the 
most economical for carrying out the 
maintenance and repairs of the Houses 
of Parliament and the whole of the 
Palace of Westminster and the other 
buildings the hon. Member had referred 
to. He was afraid he must take his 
stand on that view of the case, and say 
that the system adopted was the most 
economical one in view of the work to 
be carried out, and that it was not in 
the power of the Board of Works to 
interfere between the contractor and his 
men. He was sure that the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would see that the only 
alternative which would be open to them, 
supposing the arguments which were 
brought against the Vote were estab- 
lished, would be to undertake the work 
themselves. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had not quite met the points 
raised by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer). What 
his hon. Friend evidently meant was 
that the Government let their work at 
prices, and under conditions and terms, 
which made it impossible for the con- 
tractor to pay the current wages in the 
respective trades. He understood the 
Government had recently let a contract 
to a very efficient firm, so far as work 
was concerned, for the repair of Go- 


vernment buildings during the next 
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three or four years. What he gathered 
from the terms of the contract was that 
the firm had undertaken to do the work at 
a scheduled price, at so rouch per hour. 
Now, the scheduled price mentioned 
was but little over the wage that should 
be paid to the workman himself, and 
the contractor undertook to take a given 
amount per cent off the contract price. 
That being so, it was evident that the 
reentage below the ordinary sche- 
uled price must come out of the wages 
of the workpeople. To give an example, 
let him take the case of the trade with 
which he was closely acquainted. He 
noticed there was an item of £1,000 
for the repair of the stonework of the 
Houses of Parliament; and he pre- 
sumed that the contractor contracted to 
do the work, say at 10d. per hour, 
and that he gave so much percentage 
off for the privilege of having the work. 
The result of all this must be that the 
stonemasons employed about the building 
in repairing would receive $d. or 1d. less 
hour than they would if employed 
'y private firms on other work. The 
charge he (Mr. Broadhurst) and his hon. 
Friends made was that by this system 
the Government was in reality a party 
to the “‘sweating” process, because 
they let their work-at prices and under 
conditions which made it impossible for 
a contractor to pay the proper wage, 
and observe the proper rules of the re- 
spective trades. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket) had said that it was 
the most economical plan for the Go- 
vernment to let work to contractors. 
That might be so, and might be a means, 
of relieving the Office of Works of a 
certain amount of labour and of some 
anxiety; but there was no good and 
sufficient reason, either from an economi- 
cal point of view or from any other point 
of view, why the Government should not 
do its own work in the matter of re- 
pairs. He noticed there was an item for 
the Clerk of the Works’ wages. There 
was a Olerk of the Works attached to 
the Office of Works; such a man was 
the general supervisor of the Govern- 
ment works, and all that was required 
was the en ent of a foreman prac- 
tically acquainted with the respective 
branches of repairs to be done, who 
would purchase the material wanted, and 
then the Government could pay the 
current wages tothe workpeople. Some 
little labour would be entailed upon the 
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Office of Works, but there was no real 
difficulty in the matter. The Govern- 
ment were charged with the expenditure 
of the people’s money, and they ought 
not, when engaging people to do a work, 
to be parties to a system which resulted 
in the reduction of the wages of many 
skilled artizans engaged in the different 
branches of the work to the extent of 1d. 
or 1}¢. per hour. This wasthe — he 
was sure his hon. Friend (Mr. Oremer) 
was wishing to enforce, and it was a 
int which would be complained of so 
oe as work on Government buildings 
was compelled to be done at a less wage 
than was paid in the trade generally. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that, no doubt, there was much in 
what his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) had 
just said ; but he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman had quite caught the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr Oremer). The real point was 
that the Clerk of the Works engaged a 
certain number of men employed about 
the House; but, instead of engaging all 
the men, he obtained a few through a 
contractor. He (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not complain of the contractor ; the con- 
tractor naturally took something for his 
labour, and this came out of the wages 
of the men. The men had spoken to 
him (Mr. Labouchere) upon this subject, 
and therefore he was able to speak de- 
finitely as to the complaint which was 
made. It was not a very important 
point to anybody except the men them- 
selves; but they undoubtedly felt the 
grievance very keenly. Itcertainly was 
only reasonable that the Clerk of the 
Works should engage all the men em- 
ployed, and that was the point which 

is hon. Friend (Mr. Cremer) wished to 
raise. 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he was afraid he could not 
add much to the argument he had 
already submitted to the Oommittee ; but 
he must point out that the remarks of 
the hon Gentleman the Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) wentto the 
root of competition. The Government 
were satisfied that it would be far more 
expensive for them to do the work them- 
selves. For instance, directly they did so 
they would have ape forsick leave 
and for pensions which would assuredly 


be made under such circumstances. 
Mr. Broadhurst 
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Being satisfied that that would be a 
much more expensive way of doing the 
work than employing a contractor, he 
repeated that they had ro option but to 

ut up the contract to competition. 
he. satisfied themselves, as they 
had done, that the firm who obtained 
the contract was respectable and solvent 
they must leave the firm to deal with its 
own employés. It was quite true that 
some men were employed directly by 
the Office of Works for special ser- 
vices; but that employment was re- 
stricted as far as possible, because they 
were satisfied that it was a cheaper, 
and a more economical, and a better 
way to have work done by contractors. 
They would regret exceedingly if the 
contractor took any advantage of his 
workmen and screwed down their wages 
improperly ; but, as he had already said, 
they could only take precautions against 
such a condition of things by making 
contracts with respectable firms. Beyond 
that he was afraid they could not go. 
If there were any unfair conditions in 
the employment the question must be 
settled between the contractor and the 
people employed. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) 
had even now answered the point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer). He was much 
surprised at the remark of the hon.Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, and thought there 
was no doubt that work could be done 
much more cheaply by contract than by 
the Government; but that was not the 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman. 
He (Sir John Lubbock) did not wish to 
press for a further answer now; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman was not pre- 
pared to give it, perhaps he would un- 
dertake to look into the matter, and go 
further into it when the question came 
again before the House. 

Mr. OREMER said, he was afraid 
that he could not accept such a vague 
promise as satisfactory, because some- 
thing more than a hint was given last 
year that this matter would be enquired 
into ; and, if he was rightly informed, the 
contract had been renewed since last 
year. He did not complain of the con- 
tractor. It was very natural the con- 
tractor should seek to recoup himself 
by making reductions in the wages ; but 
what he did was to blame the Govern- 
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ment for allowing the system to con- 
tinue. The tendency of the age was to 
getiid of middlemen, and to prevent 
working men having deductions made 
from their wages, and yet they had the 
Government countenancing the very 
system which had been condemned 
almost universally, not only among the 
working classes of this country, but of 
every other country. If there was any 
advan in the employment of a con- 
tractor the system should be adopted all 
round. He did not see why they should 
have any men employed upon this or 
any other Government building who 
were engaged through contractors. 
Why should the principle be confined to 
the poorer class of working men; why 
should it not extend to the wealthier 
office holders? He should continue to 
enter his protest against the present 
state of things, and as the only effectual 
way of doing so was to move a reduction 
he was afraid he must persist in his 
Motion. 

Mr. PLUNKET ems for not 
having quite caught the poiat raised b 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not think 
that the question was raised in the same 
way last year as now ; but certainly he 
would undertake to inquire into the 
matter and see how it really stood, and 
if there was any injustice to have it put 
right. 

Mr. OREMER said, he had such 
faith in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
sense of justice that he would accept the 
pledge given to the Committee and with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that before the 
Amendment was proposed certain ques- 
tions were asked him by hon. Members 
which he desired to reply to as briefly 
as he could. In the first place, the old 
argument was glanced at as to the pro- 
priety of what was called the restoration 
of Westminster Hall. As to the new 
buildings which had been built outside 
Westminster Hall in place of the Law 
Courts, if he were disposed to shelter 
him elf behind the authority of Parlia- 
ment, he might say that the work had 
been done as the result of the 
Report of a very strong Committee 
which sat in 1885; and the Report of 
that Committee, after being criticized 
as all matters of Art were liable 
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to be criticized, was finally a ved by 
the House. He was salad kent soon 
they were to know the worst. There 
was no worst about it. He was very 
glad to know that hon. Members would 
very soon know the best of it, because 
by the end of this or the beginning of 
next year the work would be completed. 
Speaking for himself and for persons of 
authority whom he had been able to 
consult, he should say that the result 
would exceed the expectations of 
those who were in favour of the 
plans which had been carried out. 
He believed that the buildings would 
be a very stately and handsome addition 
to Westminster Hall. He believed they 
would be thoroughly in character with 
the old Hall, and that they would, asa 
work of Art, be considered on all hands 
to bea great success and triumph. He 
might mention one interesting circum- 
stance as illustrating the fidelity with 
which Mr. Pearson had endeavoured to 
restore the Hall and its surroundings to 
what existed formerly. The staircase by 
which it was proposed that access should 
be given to the new buildings from 
Westminster Hall was greatly criticized 
some time ago, and Questions were 
asked of him in the House as to 
whether the Government were going to 
consent to such a disfigurement of the 
old Hall? The answer he then gave 
was that it was only —— to rein- 
state a staircase which it was believed 
had existed in the old Hall. Whenthe 
workmen in the course of their labours 
proceeded to break the hole through the 
wall to make the access from the Hall to 
the new buildings, they absolutely found 
the opening for a staircase which had 
been filled up. He believed that a great 
deal of othercriticisms urged against Mr. 
Pearson’s plan would fall to the ground 
as it had done in this particular instance. 
He was asked some practical questions. 
For instance, he was asked whether 
there would be a Committee Room or 
anything worth having at all? Asa 
matter of fact, there would be an ex- 
tremely handsome room there, a very 
] room and one capable of accom- 
modating a Grand Committee. He had 
not measured it; but he believed it 
would be as large as any room now em- 
ployed for the purposes of Grand Com- 
mittees. He was sure that when the 
work was complete it would be found 


not only architecturally a great success, 
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but would add a large and valuable 
8 to their overcrowded premises. 
he hon. Member for ae a 
shire (Dr. Farquharson) uestion 
him shout dentheneehs He en afraid 
that some of the frescoes were unfortu- 
nately gone past rT sae but he had 
asked an officer of his Department to go 
very carefully into the matter, and see 
what was still capable of being pre- 
served, and to estimate the expense of 
the preservation if it was possible. Then 
came the most vexed of all questions, 
that of additional accommodation for 
smokers. It was one with which he 
personally felt great sympathy ; but he 
could only say, in answer to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for White- 
haven (Mr Cavendish Bentinck), that 
the proposal he had made came to him 
for the first time. Ashe understood the 
roposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was that glass should be placed over 
the Cloisters outside, or rather in the 
uare along the sides of which the 
Members’ Cloak Room runs. He (Mr. 
Plunket) would find out what the ex- 
pense would be, and he would also 
sound the opinion of the House gene- 
rally upon the subject; but he was in- 
clined to think that, besides being very 
expensive, judging from the glass cover- 
ing which had been put up in the Mem- 
bers’ Courtyard, it would hardly be satis- 
factory unless they covered in the whole 
Courtyard referred to by the right hon. 
Member with glass. The hon. Member 
for Mid Northamptonshire (Mr. O. R. 
Spencer) had spoken about the opening 
of the windows so as to avoid the draughts 
which sometimes descended upon Mem- 
bers, especially those who sat upon the 
Front Benches. The system of ventila- 
tion in the House was an artificial one ; 
in hot weather cold air was sent from 
underneath the floor. In hot weather 
it was, first of all, passed over blocks 
of ice in the regions below; and if 
Members would have a little faith, and 
if the windows were allowed to remain 
shut altogether, the House would be 
found much cooler than if they were 
open. He had, however, asked for a 
report from the gentleman charged with 
the ventilation of the House. 
Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL said, he 
thought there was a t deal too much 
artificial air in the House. Certainly 


God’s air was preferable to the air arti- 
ficially created. As to the alterations in 


Mr. Plunket 
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Westminster Hall, there was no use in 
crying over spilt milk ; the money voted 
was gone. He was glad, however, to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
that, even if the architecture was de- 
fective, they were to have one Committee 
Room. He could not help thinking that 
the site ought to have been used for the 
creation of a number of large Committee 
Rooms; in which case they might have 
had the physical or material means of 
dividing the House, and Westminster 
Hall itself might have been turned to 
great account. Situated, as it would 
have been then, between the House of 
Commons and the Committee Rooms, 
Westminster Hall might very properly 
have been regarded as a centre of the 
political life of the nation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Oaven- 
dish Bentinck) that the facilities for 
smoking in the House of Commons 
were quite inadequate. The right hon. 
Gentleman oe that they should 
have an additional Smoking m 
below. By all means let them have it, 
but also let them have a fair and reason- 
able Smoking Room on this floor. That 
certainly they had not got at the present 
moment. The Committee would remem- 
ber that originally they had a Smoking 
Room which was still used for Members 
and Strangers down below. They 
thought it would be desirable to have 
one nearer to this Chamber, and it was 

roposed that they should be given the 
free Room. The Tea Room would have 
been given up to — had it not been 
for the late Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
objected to the conversion: That right 
hon. Gentleman said he sometimes went 
into the Reading Room, and there was 
such respect for him that a deal of 
attention was paid to his objection, and 
it was agreed that the Tea m should 
not be touched. Last Session, however, 
a second Smoking Room was obtained 
from the House of Lords. The House 
of Lords did not use the room, and, with 
a spirit which he could onl, respectfully 
qualify as a ‘‘dog in the manger” 
spirit, the House of Lords had deprived 
them of the room in question, and now 
they were driven back to the temporary 
room which was given to them while 
some other arrangement was made. 
This, he ye ought to be taken into 
consideration by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket). Either they ought to 
have the Tea Room, which was a very 
large room, and the tea people sent to 
the present Smoking Room, or same 
other arrangement should be made. He 
did not care where the room was got, 
but in time a crushed worm would turn. 
It was recognized that in every public 
assembly smokers had their rights. He 
could assure the Chairman that if they 
had proper Smoking Room accommoda- 
tion it would lead very much to the peace 
and quiet of the House. There were a 
great many Members who felt soothed 
if, during a debate, they could indulge 
in tobacco smoking; he (Mr. Labouchere) 
always returned to the House in a 
calmer and more agreeable spirit after 
a cigar, and he was sure there were a 
great many Members in the same 
position as himself. He believed that 
if they had really good Smoking Rooms 
attached to the building the debates 
would be so much shortened that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) would hardly 
ever have to move the Closure. Was it 
not perfectly preposterous that they 
should goon year after year spending 
money in tinkering up this Assembly, 
and yet that there should be only room 
for about one-third of the Members? It 
had been suggested that there should be 
a new Chamber; Committees had sat 
upon the subject. He had looked over 
the Reports of the Committees; but he 
had not found that any single architect 
had ever suggested a plan by which 
every Member should have a seat on the 
floor of the House. The House had 
changed very much of late years; Mem- 
bers attended to the Business far more 
than they formerly did, and now that 
the hours were shortened they would 
attend even more regularly. At present, 
when there was a great debate expected, 
there was great hurrying and scurrying 
on the part of private Members to 
obtain seats. Private Members got no 
sympathy whatever from the occupants 
of either of the Front Benches. Those 
Gentlemen had their seats reserved 
for them; they did not come down 
to prayers. He had to come down 
to — every day. It might be 
said that it was a good thing to 

y ; but none of the Ministers and ex- 

inisters ever thought of attendin 

prayers. [Mr. Munpzi1a: Oh, oh! ] 
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He did not think there was a single 
Member of either of the Front Benches 
whoattended prayers. [Mr. MunpELLa: 
Oh, oh!] The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently did pray, but he was the onl 
Member of the Front Bench who did. 
No Ministers ever came down to prayers. 
{[Mr. Munpetia: Yes; they do.] Asa 
matter of fact, how many times in the 
course of the Session did the right hon. 
Gentleman himself come down to pray? 
He had not had the advantage of pray- 
ing with the right hon. Gentleman. 
He ew to any private Member of 
the House whether it was not a fact that 
during prayers the two Front Benches 
were entirely empty? He only said 
that to prove that Members were obliged 
to come down to prayers solely in order 
to obtain a seat. At present the House 
met at 3 o’clock, an hour earlier than 
formerly ; many Members were engaged 
in business, and often, if they knew they 
would be able to get a seat, they would 
not come down, say, till half-past 4, 
when Business would be practically 
uuder weigh. The obligation imposed 
upon a Member to come down at 3 
o’clock greatly encroached upon his 
business day. With all respect to the 
architects, he asserted that there was 
nothing easier than to make a Chamber, 
not much larger than the present 
Chamber, which would give a place to 
everyone. Architects were the bane of 
business assemblies. He admired the 
late Mr. Ayrton for many things; but he 
admired his Post Office more than any- 
thing else. When he built the Post 
Office, he called together a number of 
architects and other ple, men of 
science and of ssthetic tastes, and he 
said—‘‘ You have Greek architecture, 
and Roman architecture, and Gothic 
architecture; but this is neither 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Gothic—this 
is the Post Office, and this is 
Post Office architecture.” If they 
could only get House of Commons’ 
architecture applied to the House, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) was certain that, 
without making the House very much 
larger, without destroying its acoustic 
roperties, they could make it sufficiently 
Lage to give every Member a seat. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) whether he was pre to 
agree to a Committee to look into the 
matter? The question was one which 
concerned a great number of Members, 
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and they were anxious to have the 
matter discussed, and know clearly and 
definitely, firstly, whether it was posible 
to make a House, as he assorted, not 
very much larger than the present one, 
capacle of accommodating all the Mem- 
bers ; and, secondly, whether it would 
be possible to do this without very much 
expenditure ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he should 
be very glad to promote, as far as he 
could, the comfort of the smokers. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Committee Room which they had 
last year did not belong to the House of 
Commons at all, but to the House of 
Lords. It was clearly understood last 
year that the Committee Room was only 
a loan to them ; the House of Lords very 
willingly gave them the use of the room, 
because it was not wanted for Oom- 
mittee purposes. The use of the room 
by pass me depended very much on the 
state of the Committee Business of the 
House of Lords, and he would make 
inquiries whether it was possible to have 
the advantage of the Committee Room 
again as a Smoking Room. 

Mx. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Has it ever been used as a Com- 
mittee Room ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, it had been so 
used ordinarily ; it would be quite im- 
possible for the Committee Business of 
the House of Lords to be carried on 
without the room being in almost con- 
stant employment; but last year there 
was not much Business for the Commit- 
tees of the House of Lords, and they 
were able to let the House of Commons 
have the use of the room. He would 
renew the application for the room this 
year, and he was quite sure the House 
of Lords would meet them fairly 
in the matter. As to the recon- 
struction of the Chamber in which 
they sat, he certainly could not give the 
pledge the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) asked for. He 
did not wish to prejudice the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposal by expressing an 
opinion adverse to it; but the proposal 
ought to be made after Notice, and to 
be decided by a full House. It wasa 
very serious. proposal, and would in- 
volve the expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money. Still, he did not desire 
to prejudge the question at all. If the 





hon. Member would placo it on the 
Mr. Labouchere . 
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Notice Paper, the whole matter might 
be thoroughly discussed. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that an hon. Friend had 
assured him that the House could be 
made equal to all the demands upon it 
by such a small change as moving it 
back 20 feet on the Ministerial side. 
There was no doubt that the present 
state of affairs was very inconvenient. 
A good many business men found it im- 
possible to be down at 3 o’clock in the 
day, and it was rather absurd to bring 
men down at such an early hour merely 
for the purpose of obtaining a seat. He 
desired to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) what had been done in 
regard to the matter to which he called 
attention some time ago—the matter of 
intercommunication between different 
parts of the House? He had often 
pointed out the extraordinary fact that 
one could learn in an office in Fleet 
Street more of what was going on in 
the House of Commons than he could 
in the Smoking Room, or in the Library 
of the House itself. If one was in tho 
Smoking Room, a place which he (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) rarely frequented, he 
was absolutely ignorant as to what was 
going on in the House; but if he were 
in The Times or The Standard office in 
the City, he could, by putting his ear to 
the telephone, know what was going on 
in the House. There were many ways 
by which that state of things could be 
remedied. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) gave an undertaking some 
time ago that he would look into the 
matter, and had since led them to believe 
that he had succeeded in devising a plan. 
If he had, the result had not been seen. 
Could there be any arrangement made 
by which the telephone would bea little 
more accessible to Members than it was 
at present? He could not see why the 
telephone should not be brought up to 
some place in the Lobby, instead of being 
located opposite the Cloak Room. There 
was onelland point he desired to raise, 
and it was with reference to the accom- 
modation of the Press in the House. At 
present, if a new newspaper was started 
it was impossible for its representative 
either to find a place in the Reporters’ 
Gallery or to gain admission to the 
Lobby. Everybody knew that the public 
took a great deal of interest in the 
affairs of the House of Commons, which, 
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to a certain extent, was the nerve centre 
of all political affairs in the country. 
The present system was this—that one 
could not now get into the Reporters’ 
Gallery because it was full, and he could 
not get into the Lobby because he could 
not get into the Reporters’ Gallery. No 
one was allowed to have a ticket for the 
Lobby who had not a ticket for the 
Reporters’ Gallery. On a previous 
oceasion he had mentioned the case of 
The Scottish Leader, but he believed that 
that had been remedied since. The 
Scottish Leader wanted to get a place in 
the Gallery, but the paper was told that 
the Gallery was full. Then the paper 
said—‘‘ Will you let our representative 
into the Lobby in order that he may be 
able to confer with Scottish Members ?”’ 
The reply given was that the represen- 
tative of The Scottish Leader could 
not get admission into the Lobby for 
the reason that no one was allowed in 
the Lobby who had not a ticket for the 
Reporters’ Gallery. That newspaper 
was placed at a considerable disadvan- 
tage as compared with other newspapers 
by such « regulation. He hoped the 
right bon. Gentleman would make 
representations to the proper quarters 
in order to have that state of things 
remedied. The Reporters’ Gallery was 
far too small, and ought to be enlarged 
as well as the House itself. He was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had not 
decidedly negatived the proposal of the 
senior abe for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) ; because.it really did seem 
almost too grotesque that, year after 
year, they should all agree that the 
House was too small for the accommoda- 
tion of its Members, and yet that they 
shovld do nothing to remedy the evil. 
That was the can tanialiiion Assembly 
in the world that had not accommoda- 
tion for all its Members. If they went 
to the House of Representatives at 
Washington they found that every 
Member had his own desk; the seats 
were given out at the beginning of the 
year, and were allotted by ballot. The 
some thing occurred in the State Legis- 
latures of every American State; even 
in the small State of Connecticut the 
same state of things prevailed in both 
the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives. He was bound to say he would 
not like to see the American plan adopted 
here, because the provision of desks 
enabling Members to write was destruc- 
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tive of Proper attention to the Business 
of the House. He thought that in some 
respects they had an ideal system here 
in having Members seated beside each 
other with no place to put their papers, 
and no place at which to write. But 
between that and having seat accommo- 
dation for every Member of the House 
there was a very great difference. He 
had often said that he did not kuow any 
place in the world where the means of 
communication between the different 
parts were so bad as they were in the 
House of Commons. Formerly, if a 
Member wanted to go to the Ladies’ 
Gallery he was allowed to do so by tho 
door at the back of the House. ‘That, 
however, had now been done away with. 
He presumed that the Whips complained 
that Members were able to escape their 
vigilant eye by means of the back door ; 
but if there was no objection now on the 
part of the Whips, he thought it would 
be advantageous to revert to the old 
plan, because one could then get to the 
Ladies’ Gallery in about half tha time 
he now could. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he did not think that Members 
were agreed that the House was too 
small. Onthe contrary, as far as ex- 
perience went, the House was a very 
convenient size for the transaction of its 
ordinary Business. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) 
had alluded to other Legislative Assem- 
blies. He (Mr. Addison) was acquainted 
with the French Legislative Aesembly. 
There every Member had a seat and a 
desk, and, besides that, there was a 
tribune which a Member must mount 
who desired to makeaspeech. The ex- 
perience of such Assemblies would make 
one very sorry to introduce such a system 
here. First of all, they must recollect 
that they did Business in the House of 
Commons, and that in most of the As- 
semblies in which desks were provided 
the Business was done in Bureaus or in 
Committees. There would be this great 
ineonvenience attached to every Member 
having his own place—a Member would 
have the same place throughout the 
entire Session; one would always be next 
to the same Member, and, instead of 
having the elasticity and the social feel- 
ing which at present prevailed, they 
would have a Member always sitting 


next to another Member whose company 
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he migh t not always prefer. There 
would be a tendency to break up the 


House into cliques and sections, and to 
do away with that freedom and comfort 
which, so far as his observation went, 
they enjoyed at present in the House of 
Commons. He did not think that any 
individual Member had ever suffered any 
serious inconvenience from the arrange- 
ments as at present. Then it was sug- 
gested that the means of intercom- 
munication between the different parts 
of the House should be increased. 
That, he thought, would lead to serious 
inconvenience; Members who now 
wanted to know what was going on had 
the advantage of coming to the House 
and listening to the discussions. They 
all knew that what they heard had 
more effect upon them than what they 
read. If from time to time Members 
could learn what was transpiring, they 
would not come into the House at all, 
and that would not be as convenient as 
the present system. No doubt, it was 
very proper that if Members were in 
Pall Mall or in Fleet Street they should 
be able to know what was going on in 
the House; but it was very different if 
a Member was in the Lobby or the 
Library. It would be much more 

leasant, and even convenient, for a 

ember to come in and listen to the 
living voice than to read a summary of 


a os 
m. FARQUHARSON said, he 
thought it was very important that every 
Member should have a seat, but it was 
of equal importance that every Mem- 
ber should have a locker. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, if he could not make 
arrangements by which each Member 
should have a locker? 
Mr. PLUNKET said, that not long 
ago a considerable addition had been 
made to the number of lockers, and he 
was not aware that any further demand 
had been made for them. The com- 
= of the hon. Member came to him 
or the first time. With regard to the 
matter of intercommunication, it was 
quite true, as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said, 
that the question was raised last year, 
and that he (Mr. Plunket) undertook to 
go into it. He had done so, and he had 
evised a plan by which an additional 
amount of information could be given to 
Mr. Addison 
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those outside the House who were 
desirous of knowing what was going on. 
What he su was an arrange- 
ment which would announce who was 
the last speaker, and that by some 
signal there should be an intimation 
when there had been a change. There 
was, however, some difference of opinion 
as to the desirability of establishing such 
communication, and until there was a de- 
cided balance of opinion in favour he was 
afraid it would difficult for him to 
secure the sanction of the Treasury to 
the adoption of the plan he had devised. 
The proposal to have the telephone in 
some more convenient part of the House 
was suggested also for the first time, 
and he should not like to express any 
opinion on the subject until he had had 
an oppentey of considering the mat- 
ter. He assured the hon. Gentleman 
that he had done all he could to pro- 
mote the convenience of the members of 
the Press so far as the limited space of 
the House would allow. Not long ago 
the Gallery had been considerably ex- 
tended, and any further extension of it 
would certainly infringe on the limited 
space at the disposal of Members. 

hile the House remained as at present, 
he feared it would not be possible to 
hold out any hope of extended accom- 
modation, which he would very gladly 
offer if he could. 

Mr. T. P. O°OONNOR said, he saw 
the difficulty in which the right hon. 
Gentleman was placed, and he did not 
wish to be unreasonable. He thought, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
might reconsider the question of admis- 
sion to the Lobby, if that were in 
his Department. [Mr. Prunxer dis- 
sented.| If that was not in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Department, he would 
not press the matternow. With regard 
to the question of intercommunication, 
he thought it would be well if the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the ad- 
visability of providing one of the Ex- 
change Telegraph instruments. They 
cost £7 or £8 a-year, and, as a tentative 
arrangement, one might be placed in the 
Smoking Room. The instruments made 
a certain amount of noise, not very 
great, that might be objected to. If it 
were, he certainly would not suggest 
its continuance. A fair summary was 
given of what took place almost as soon 
as the speaker had uttered the sentence. 
It wasa that at the present moment 
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the only means a Member had of know- 
ing what was going on was to go to the 


Smoking Room, in whieh a summary was 
= ay Exchange cst 
transpi es 8 
Sasteeniain gave out a tape, and there 
was a fair summary, not too full, of whut 
was going on, The right hon. Gentle- 
vee oe AN perhaps, be able to see his 
way to adopt the suggestion he had 
made, which would not entail any great 
expenditure of money. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(5.) £2,200, Gordon Monument. 


(6.) £110,629, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Great Britain. 


(7.) £12,930, to complete the sum for 
Furniture of Public Offices, Great 
Britain. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, al- 
though he confessed that the amount of 
the Vote was not large, still it was just 
through such small leakages as this that 
the public money ran away. He did 
not understand upon what principle the 
Board of Works managed the supply of 
furniture to certain Departments. It 
appeared that some Departments were 
supplied from the Board of Works, and 
that others were supplied by the ordinary 
trade contractors. But he believed it 
would be much better for the public 
interest to have a uniform system which 
would throw all the Departments under 
one Office so far as the supply of furni- 
ture was concerned, and that the system 
should be more economically managed 
than was the case at the present moment. 
It must be plain to everyone that there 
was a fair opportunity, to say the least 
of it, for a good deal of waste in the 
matter of the supply of furniture under 
the present arrangements. He would 
have thought that, having regard to the 
] Vote every year for furniture for 
Public Departments, the estimated re- 
ceipts would have been more than was 
stated. He saw that the estimated re- 
ceipts for this year amounted only to 
£100. It was difficult to understand 
how so small a sum was shown, and he 
would like to know what became of the 
large quantity of furniture supplied to 
Public Departments, which should cer- 
tainly be represented by a larger amount 
of receipts. Then, with regard to the 
question of contracts for the supply of 
furniture to Public Departments, his 
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experience was that the whole mm of 
Government contracts = i to be 
thoroughly looked into. He had one or 


two plain questions to ask upon this 
subject. In the first place, how were 
these contracts given out? Were they 
thrown open to public competition ; and, 
if not, were they thrown open to limited 
competition, and again, if that was not 
80, were x given without any com- 
petition at all? Then he asked whether 
these contracts were given out every 
year, = for sa Ow ee were 
appointed to su the ic Depart- 
ments; and Lie Weal also be glad to 
know whether it was a fact that one 
firm alone contracted for the furniture 
supplied for nearly the whole of the 
Public Departments? He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be ablo 
to give the Committee some information 
on these subjects. 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINOK 
(Whitehaven) said, that on page 23 
there was a charge for the Ohapter 
House, Westminster, including po ice. 
He asked his right hon. Friend whether 
or not the Government had the right to 
exercise any power whatever with regard 
to the admission of the public to the 
Chapter House ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman are ap- 
plicable to Vote 6, and not to the pre- 
sent Vote. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pivunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) as to the small amount 
of the receipts for old furniture, that 
the reason why the amount was so small 
was because the practice was to employ 
workmen to repair damaged furniture 
as long as it was worth anything at all. 
When, therefore, the final repairs were 
made the furniture was practically of 
little use to anyone, and the value which 
was obtained and shown in the receipts 
was as much as the furniture was then 
worth. With to the contracts, 
these were made for three years at a 
time, because in that way the Depart- 
ment was able to make better terms 
with the contractors. The contracts 
were open to competition, but, up to the 
present time, to limited competition, be- 
cause it had been found by experience 
that those persons who e the lowest 
tender did not always supply tho bost 
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furniture, which was, of course, a very 
important consideration. The Depart- 
ment exercised a certain discretion in 
inviting competition from a large num- 
ber of persons; the contracts were 
decided by competition amongst the 
best firms in London, but not in such a 
manner as to admit of anything like a 
ring being formed. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered his ques- 
tion as to why certain Departments were 
supplied by the Board of Works and 
others were not? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, there were only 
two Departments which were an excep- 
tion to the rule—namely, the Science 
and Art Department and the British 
Museum. The hon. Gentleman would 
understand that the reason why the fur- 
niture for these Departments was placed 
iu a separate Estimate was because 
they might require some peculiar fit- 
tings, which were left to them to be 
executed in the manner considered to 
be most suitable. These two Depart- 
ments, he believed, were the only ex- 
ceptions, all the others being supplied 
in the way ke had explained. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he could bear testimony to 
the difficulty which every Minister had 
in obtaining a supply of furniture from 
the Board of Works for his Office; and 
there could be no doubt whatever that 
it was the desire of the Department to 
be as economical as possible in this 
matter. At the same time, he was 
bound to say that the articles furnished, 
although very costly, were of a poor 
character; and he was afraid that the 
contracts were not made in the very best 
possible manner. The Secretary to the 
Treasury, and anyone acquainted with the 
furnishing of Public Departments, would 
know how much more sensible a plan it 
would be if contracts were made with a 
good manufacturing firm to supply sound 
and substantial articles; because there 
could be no doubt that there would be 
great economical advantage to the Pub- 
lic Service in having goods of the best 
quality. There was, for instance, an 
item of £38,700 for household articles, for 
cleaning purposes, &c.; and surely such 
things as these could be contracted for 
with the manufacturers, and something 
like uniformity of kind and quality ob- 
tained. Hedid not accuse the Department 
of any extravagance; on the contrary, 


Mr. Plunket 








as he had said, it was with the greatest 
possible difficulty that the smallest arti- 
cles of furniture could be obtained from 
the Board of Works, and when they 
were obtained they were of such a 
quality that no private person would 
purchase with a view to economy. He 
thought that much good might be done 
if the Government invited tenders from 
manufacturers, and took steps to insure 
that the articles supplied were of first- 
class make. 

Mr. CREMER Figrigere Hagger- 
ston) said, he would like to know what 
steps were taken to insure the bond fide 
nature of the contracts? He asked 
whether, when furniture was required, 
advertisements were inserted in the pub- 
lic Press inviting furnishing houses to 
send in tenders, and on what principle 
those tenders were entertained by the 
Board of Works—that was to say, 
whether it was the ruta in the 
Office invariably to accept the lowest 
tender? The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that every effort was made 
to prevent a ring being formed. He 
had no doubt that steps of that kind 
were taken in the Office; but he would 
point out that, unloss thetender was an 
open one, it would be very difficult to 
prevent the formation of the rings to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, because under the present sys- 
tem two or three or more houses could 
very easily form themselves into a ring 
without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the fact that the Govern- 
ment had their own workshops in which 
men were employed in repairing furni- 
ture. That was the first time this cir- 
cumstance had come to his knowledge, 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man where the workshops were situated, 
and also what was the number of men 
engaged inthem? He also asked whe- 
ther the men were engaged by the 
Department, or were supplied by a con- 
tractor, as was done in the case of the 
Houses of Parliament? If the right 
hon. Gentleman would undertaké to 
supply this information he believed that 
the Committee, as well as the taxpayers 
outside, would be grateful. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he thought the Government would 
behave in an unbusinesslike spirit if 
they were to accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). This 
Vote, although a small one, involved a 
very im t principle, and he sub- 
mitted that the adoption of the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman would cause 

at discontent among the traders and 
i of the Metropolis who had to 
pay heavy rates. He believed that it 
would hot be considered a fair act on the 
part of any Government who from an 
economical point of view went bebind 
the backs of these traders and dealt 
directly with the manufactur. How- 
ever much they might desiree. omy in 
that House, he hoped the Gov »rnment 
would deal with those houses who had 
a business reputation, and not pass them 
by in the manner which the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested. With regard 
to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer) it would be 
surely inconvenient if these tenders were 
open to every trader in the Metropolis, 
because there would be so many com- 
petitors,and amongst them would be 
a number who had not any standing in 
the trade and who might be tempted to 
offer to supply at a low price goods that 
would turn out to be of very inferior 
quality. Probably, in no case was quality 
the test of economy more than in that 
of the purchase of furniture. Surely 
the fair course to adopt was what the 
right hon. Gentleman had explained to 
be the practice in his Department— 
namely, to select those retail houses who 
had a position in the trade for the pur- 
pose of these competitions, and certainly 
he protested against the unbusinesslike 
—he would not say shabby—suggestion 
that the Government should pass by 
traders in the Metrépolis who paid large 
sums in rates and taxes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was afraid 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken was not very well acquainted 
with the method of business adopted by 
the Government, when he recommended 
that they should go to retail shops ; be- 
cause asa matter of fact every Spending 
Department of the Government went to 
the best market for the best article they 
could obtain, and they had nothing 
whatever to do with the question whether 
the contractors paid rates and taxes. 
The hon. Gentleman might as well re- 
commend the Clothing Department of 
the Army to buy their cloth in 
Piceadilly, or recommend the War 
Office to buy their steel of private 
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ns rather than in the Sheffield Mar- 

et. It was the duty of the Government 

to buy their goods on the best terms 

wherever they could obtain them, and 

they had no right to take any other 
course. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he was somewhat surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Addi- 
son), who had not even the excuse of 
being a Metropolitan Member, should 
recommend them to buy their carpets 
from dealers in order to make business 
for the traders in London. That, how- 
ever, was not the principle on which the 
House of Commons acted. The correct 
course was to go into the market, invite 
tenders, select those which offer the 
best price and quality, and then if the 
goods were equal to the sample accept 
them, and refuse them if they were not 
so. He protested against this monstrous 
theory of going to the London traders 
and pay extra because otherwise they 
would be offended. The House of 
Commons did not care one farthing 
whether they were offended or not. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he hoped that 
the Government would be able to say 
that they carried out the rule of dealin 
only with manufacturers, and not wit 
retail firms, because, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
had pointed out, this in the first place 
insured that the goods would be a great 
deal better, and in the next place a 
great deal cheaper. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) had told the 
Committee that these contracts were open 
only to limited competition. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) thought that the House 
should be very chary in listening to any 
Minister who said that Government 
contracts were dealt with on that prin- 
ciple. He was sure that a great deal 
of favouritism was shown in every Go- 
vernment Departmert by the system of 
limited contracts, and he contended that 
they should be thrown open to publie 
competition, and that the public should 
know more about them than they did at 
the present moment. Under that system 
it would be perfectly practicable to 
check undue competition. Under the 
system of limited competition it was im- 
possible to know who were the con- 
tractors on the list, and it was quite 

robable that some firms never sent 
into the Government Departments any 
contract at all. He maintained that the 
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whole system of contracts in these 
Departments required to be thoroughly 
looked into, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give an 
assurance that the limited competition 
system would be put an end to, and the 
whole business thrown open to public 
competition, just as in thecase of private 
contracts. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
ho noticed an item in the Vote for furni- 
ture for the Glasgow Cathedral. The 
amount was very small; but he should 
like to know on what principle the 
House was called upon to find any 
mone; and furniture for Glasgow Cathe- 
dral? He observed that there were 
also some small sums for the supply of 
rurniture to the Scotch Universities. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the Government considered themselves 
bound to supply furniture to the Scotch 
Universities, and whether these small 
supplies of furniture were provided 
uader the general contract ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, these contracts 
were arranged with the greatest care, 
and there was not the slightest ground 
for suspicion of favouritism in regard to 
them. 

Mr. MUNDELLA pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered the question of the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen as to the ground on 
which the Scotch Universities got furni- 
ture from the Office of Works ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that there was 
a thing once happened in Scotland called 
the extinction of teinds. He had never 
himself been able to discover what 
teinds were when they existed, or why 
they were extinguished; but it was 
a Constitutional principle that this 
entitled Scotland to somewhat more 
liberal treatment, and he supposed these 
sume, which were not excessive, were 
allowed on that ground. 

Mn. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, it would be interesting to know 
who were the persons;that constituted the 
small number that received preference 
in the matter of contracts, and the grounds 
on which that preference was given. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he had 
not stated that a small number of firms 
were on the list, but that, on the contrary, 
the competition took place between a 
large number. There was no basis what- 
ever for the superstructure of suspicion 
which had been raised upon this Vote. 
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He could assure the Committee that the 
Department took every pains to get the 
business done cheaply and well. It was 
impossible, however, that, ifanew table or 
chair was wanted, the whole trade should 
be invited to send in contracts. Small 
things of that kind were done by certain 
well-known firms whom the Department 
found by experience to give good value. 
When large quantities were warted 
which could be contracted for as a whole, 
then tenders were invited, but not from 
a few firms. The Department exercised 
every supervision and restraint of undue 
expenditure. With regard to the work- 
shops for repairing furniture, besides 
those in that House there were work- 
shops at Somerset House, Scotland Yard, 
and the Law Courts, employing 16 or 
17 men. 

Mr. T. P. O}OONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, the Committee had every 
reason to be thankful to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Eanbury) for 
raising this discussion, and he must say 
that the speech of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works in his opinion rather 
tended to confirm than rebut the eom- 
, put forward by the hon. Member. 

e would cast no reflection on the right 
hon. Gentleman, who he was ready to 
admit was the very best man for the 
position, but at the same time the 
right hon. Gentleman must neces- 
sarily be very much in the hands 
of his advisers in a matter of this 
kind. He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman should give them a list of 
the firms who were favoured with these 
contrasts, as the hon. Member for 
Preston had pointed out the mere fact 
of being a Government contractor was 
one of the finest advertisements possible 
for persons in trade, and although the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
shook his head at that statement, it was 
clear that the matter was regarded in 
that light by the traders, who advertized 
the fact that they were Government 
eontractors. There could be no doubt 
that an announcement of that kind was 
a valuable one in respect of any business 
—equal to 10 per cent atleast. He be- 
lieved that the person who supplied tea 
to the House of Commons advertized 
that fact to the world, and he was quite 
sure that an accession of trade would ro- 


sult from it. It was the basis of the 
whole matter that by giving a contract 
for supplying Public ents they 
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conferred upon the firm who recsived 
it the most valuable consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that if 
they had unlimited competition a large 
number of small traders would tender, 
but he would point out that the goods 
supplied by small traders were quite as 
good, and sometimes a great deal better, 
than those supplied by large traders. 
Some firms only traded upon their 
names, and supplied goods at a much 
higher price than they could be pur- 
chased for at smaller places of business. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
although there was no open competition, 
a certain number of selected firms 
were allowed tuo tender. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman said the 
number was considerable, but he (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) said that it should 
be universal, and, although the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that by that 
system they might get bad furniture, 
yet he did not believe there was a manu- 
facturing firm in the world who would 
be absolutely so foolish as to forfeit 
their chance of supplying Government 
Offices by sending in bad goods; but 
even if that should be the case, those 
who did so could be at once dismissed. 
He thought this matter ought to be 
probed to the bottom, as the Govern- 
ment in this and other Departments 
were acting on a false system, the evils 
of which, in his opinion, could only be 
remedied by adopting the principle of 
open competition. 

Mr. CREMER said, the First Com- 
missioner of Works had not stated how 
the firms were selected. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, although there 
was a@ limitation, yet all firms of a 
proper standing who applied were of 
course placed upon the list, and he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman there was no 
favouritism whatever in the matter. He 
would look again through the list, and 
see if it would be to the advantage of 
the Public Service to extend it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA pointed out that 
in addition to the £16,000 included in 
the Vote then under consideration, there 
was in the Estimates, as shown by a 
foot-note, another sum of £32,000 for 
furniture of different Departments, 
making a total of nearly £50,000 alto- 
gether for Government Offices under 
contract with the Board of Works. 
This item was a large one, and would 
represent an amount of furniture that 
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ought to be obtained from the manu- 
facturers on the best possible terms. 

Tue SECRETARY to tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he did not wish it to go forth to the 
public that £50,000 a-year was expended 
upon furniture in the limited sense in 
which the word “furniture” was used 
generally. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield would look at 
the foot-note to which he had referred, 
he would find an item of £9,500 for the 
British Museum. That sum was not for 
furniture in the ordinary sense of chairs 
and tables, and the like, but included 
fittings, cases, and similar things re- 
quired for exhibiting the objeots in the 
museum. Again, in connection with 
the Postal and Telegraph Offices there 
was an item of £6,130, which was also 
for fittings. Supposing a new office to 
be taken, a certain sum of money had 
necessarily to be spent for providing 
fittings, counters, and other requisites 
for preparing the office for the staff and 
for the work to be carried on there. In- 
cluded in these items were the necessary 
cost of cleaning, repairing, and taking 
eare of all the furniture supplied. He 
was not finding fault with the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
but merely rose for the purpose of 
enabling the public to understand that 
the term “furniture ”’ was not in these 
Estimates used in the ordinary sense. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
the item was not entirely composed of 
what was generally unders by the 
term “household furniture.” But, 
nevertheless, in the case of the Post 
Office, for instance, the charge went on 
year after year, and he was business- 
man enough to know that the articles 
might with very considerable advantage 
be contracted for year by year from the 
best firmsin the wholesale trade. There 
was no doubt the vote for the British 
Museum was mainly for cases, but he 
remembered a time in the history of the 
Museum when it was proposed to buy 
cases at £150 each, which were after- 
wards supplied at £50. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
said, he saw no reason why contracts for 
the supply of furniture should be con- 
fined to London traders. The taxpayers 
of the country were not Londoners alone, 
and he did not see why any profit which 
might be made by the supplying of 
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furniture to Government Offices should 
not be distributed amo country 
traders. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not yet answered the question as to how 
many firms were invited to tender. The 

uestion was a very pertinent one, and 
the Committee would be glad to have 
some information upon it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the Committee ought to have the names 
of those firms. He could nvt under- 
stand whether the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was ashamed of the firms or whether 
the firms themselves were ashamed to let 
it be known that they supplied goods to 
the public. He would point out that 
there were two sorts of firms—one which 
gave long credit and charged high prices, 
the other which dealt for ready money 
and doing a business on a very large 
seale and giving good value. He could 
not see that there was any valid reason 
why the names of those firms should 
not be known. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not at 
all unwilling to give the Committee the 
names of the firms, but he did not carry 
them in his mind. With regard to the 
tendering by Provincial firms, he might 
say that the furniture was supplied as 
far as possible by firms in the locality 
in which it was required—that furniture 
required in London was competed for in 
London, and that which was required in 
the country was competed for among 
firms in the Provinoes. 

Mr. CREMER said, that some of the 
items in this Vote appeared to be old 
friends in new clothes. He especially 
asked for information with regard to the 
item of £3,700 for cleaning, which ap- 
peared to him to be extravagant as well 
as indefinite. He asked what were the 
articles for which this cleaning was 
charged ! 

Mr. PLUNKET said, it was im- 
possible for him to describe, or to give 
the hon. Gentleman the particulars of 
all the articles required, which consisted 
of brooms and other implements. 

Mr. T. P. O’OONNOR said, there 
appeared to be every probability of this 
discussion ending in air. He would 
appeal to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who was a business man, as to whether, 
in his own business, he made out a list 
of firms from amongst whom alone he 
invited competition? He ventured to 
say that there was no business in the 
world regulated on such a principle. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had said that 
his suspicions were unjust, but he would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that in 
business there was only one sound prin- 
ciple, and that was to mistrust every- 
one, unless you had a system which 
made dishonesty absolutely impossible. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
should give the Committee an assurance 
that the whole question of confining 
contracts to a certain number of firms 
should be reconsidered, and that the 
Treasury should also consider whether 
they were bound by contracts entered 
into under the present system. 

Tae FIRST LORD:or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that it was 
the duty of the Government to see that 
the supplies obtained for the Public 
Service were good, and that they were 
obtained as cheaply as possible. With 
regard to the undertaking asked for by 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
he had no objection whatever to saying 
that he al confer with his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Department, 
in order to see whether it was possible 
to improve the system which now existed 
with regard to the supply of furniture. 

Mz. T. P. O°CONN R said, the reply 
of the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly satisfactory. There was only one 
small point that he had now to refer to 
in connection with this Vote, and he 
asked the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury on what principle the adver- 
tisements inviting tenders were dis- 
tributed. 

Taz PATRONAGE SEORETARY 
ro tHE TREASURY (Mr. Argrs- 
Doveras) (Kent, St. Augustine’s) said, 
that a list was prepared of certain news- 
papers in which Government advertise- 
ments were inserted, inviting tenders for 
the supply of articles to certain Offices. 
He should, on Notice of the Question, be 

lad to give the matter further attention. 

he subject was now under consideration, 
and it was quite possible that the other 
Offices would be made responsible for 
advertisements inserted relating to sup- 
plies for those Offices. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that a 

uestion was recently raised in the 
ouse of Commons with regard to the 
manner in which advertisements were 
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distributed in Ireland. On that occasion 
a Circular was produced, which made a 
distinction in the matter of distribution 
of advertisements as between journals 
which were favourable and journals 
which were unfavourable to the existing 
Government. He now asked whether 
the distribution of advertisements in 
Engiand was entirely free from anything 
of that sort ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, the 
one desire of the Treasury was to get 
newspapers most suited for the class of 
advertisements intended to be inserted, 
due regard being paid to the amount of 
their circulation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked if the list 
ever changed ? ~ 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
was not able to answer that question 
without Notice. The list which he found 
in the Office had been revised from time 
to time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he wished to 
say a word or two on this question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the discussion was taking a very wide 
range. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £203,514, to complete the sum 
fur Revenue Department Buildings, 
Great Britain. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, this Vote was one for public build- 
ings, and it contained a vast expenditure 
for post offices all over the country. 
Now, he thought it a very questionable 
thing whether the system commenced by 
Mr. Faweett of building these st 
offices all over the country was the right 
one. He (Mr. Labouchere) went into a 
small country town, and he found there 
a splendid building, far in excees of 
what they would think the requirements 
of the place demanded, with the words 
** Post Office” stuck upover it. Before 
these buildings were erected the accom- 
modation required by the post office was 
obtained in houses, which were hired. 
He should think by enlarging such 
places to meet the growing require- 
ments of the post office, even with the 
new parcels post, in country towns 
sufficient accommodation could be pro- 
cured, and the country would be saved 
the expense of these large new buildings. 
It on to be said that fools built houses 


for wise men to live in them, and it| might be obtained. 
seemed to him that that time had come — 
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again. They icnew that rents had gone 
down in almost every country town, and 
also in London; and it seemed to him 
that it would be far better for the Go- 
vernment to give up as far as they 
possibly could this system of building 
their post offices, and to adopt the system 
of renting in these country towns one of 
the very many buildings which were to 
be found to let. There was another 
point to which he desired to call atten- 
tion. He found that in one town they 
frequently saw a post office much larger 
and infinitely better than the post office 
in another town of similar size, and he 
also found frequently in towns of the 
same size that a district post office in one 
place was a very much finer Duildin 
than that in another place, although 
there might be exactly the same amount 
of work to do. He should like the Go- 
vernment to give some explanation on 
these matters. If it was thought desir- 
able to go on building these new post 
offices, on what conditions were they to 
be built? He thought that the same 
principle they endeavoured to inculeate 
upon the Treasury upon another Vote 
just now should be applied in regard to 
these matters. Was there any con- 
tract ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There is. Then 
is it advertised ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Yes, it is. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then is it 
given to the lowest tender ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Usually, but not 
always. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, if it was not 
given to the lowest tender, then they 
knew how these things were done, and 
unless the greatest care was exercised 
in these matters unnecessary expen- 
diture was incurred. Where fer 20 
were confined to a few persons, and 
those persons knew that they had the 
whole thing in their own hands, they 
agreed amongst themselves not to cut 
each other out, and in that way a great 
deal of money was wasted. He did not 
think the Government should build 
these new post offices at all; but if they 
did he questioned whether, under the 
existing system, they were obtaining them 
with their fittings as cheaply as they 
Was there any 
tender invited for fittings? Hedid not 
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see that furniture camé under this 
head. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
had told them that the furniture item 
was a very large one for public build- 
ings, because it included fittings; but if 
that were the casein the presentinstance, 
the Vote would be excessively small. 
Then, again, he thought that £64,500 
was an enormous sum to be used for 
adapting Coldbath Fields Prison into a 
General Parcel Post Depét. What were 
they going to build there; was it to be 
a General Parcel Post Depét for the 
whole country? [Mr. Pioyxer as- 
sented.} The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works nodded, so 
that he might take him as answering in 
the affirmative. But they had a Parcel 
Post Depot now, he supposed, and 
were able to get on without such an 
enormous building as would be put on 
the site of this prison. He did not 
think any part of this scheme would 
bear inquiry, and he should like to have 
replies to the various queries he had 


put. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that the pro- 
cess of producing a post office was this. 
When the Postmaster General was satis- 
fied that the work of the post office in 
any place, whether in the Metropolis or 
the Provinces, had outgrown the accom- 
~nodation provided in the existing build- 
ing, he applied to the Office of Works 
in the first place, generally speaking, to 
know whether it was possible, by adapta- 
tion or addition to the existing building, 
to find the accommodation for the in- 
creased requirements of his depart- 
ment. Then a surveyor from the Office 
of Works, who was in charge of 
the particular district, inquired into 
the matter to ascertain whether it 
was possible as an economical step to 
provide the accommodation by enlarging 
the existing building. If he reported 
that that could be done, of course the 
existing building wasenlarged. But if, 
on the contrary, the surveyor reported 
that it was not possible, and would not 
be an economical way of dealing with 
the matter to alter the existing 
arrangements, it was necessary to 
provide new premises, and the surveyor, 
generally speaking, prepared plans on— 
he must say—the most modest and un- 
ostentatious scale, which were submitted 
to the Office of Works, and afterwards 
referred to the Treasury. The result of 
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the triangular duel which took place 
between - Post Office, the Office of 
Works, and the Treasury, was that a 
plan was approved, and tenders were 
invited from builders for carrying out the 
plans so approved of. That was the 
course usually adopted. He had no 
doubt that it would be far more ex- 
pensive to change this method of pro- 
ceeding and revert to the old plan of 
hiring premises. That was always a 
most expensive system—that of hiring 
the houses used for public offices. This, 
he thought, covered the whole ground of 
the hon. Member’s remarks. When it 
was decided to erect a new building, very 
frequently delay occurred owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory 
site. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made no reply as to 
fittings. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that a certain 
amount had been obtained in the Vote 
just passed for fittings. There was in 
the Vote just passed an item of £6,000 
for fittings in the Post Office and Post 
Office Telegraph Departments, and if 
these fittings were in the nature of 
structural arrangements they would be 
carried out undercontract. Other fittings 
were obtained by tender, as he had 
explained in connection with the last 
Vote. 

Srrk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he thought it would be 
more convenient if they had the Post- 
master General present durir.g the con- 
sideration of a Vote of this kind. He 
should like to know if this system of 
building new post offices, instead of 
hiring buildings for the purpose, was 
now being universally adopted in this 
country where additional accommodation 
was required? Until recently retail 
shops had been employed as post offices 
in many districts, the Post Office Au- 
thorities considering that such buildings 
were sufficiently good for their purpose, 
without going to the expense of erecting 
new buildings. There were many towns 
with as large a population as 15,000 to 
18,000 where the work of the post office 
was carried on in connection with retail 
shops, greatly to the detriment of com- 
fort and efficiency. That method was 
one which he thought the Post Office 
ought to put a stop to. Then there was 
a great deal of extravagance in the 
matter of building new post offices. In 
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the town of Birmingham, for instance, 
there was a Vote to be taken for the erec- 
tion o- a new head office there. A few 
years ago some £40,000 was spent in the 
construction of a building which was an 
eyesore, a squat block, one of the most 
ugly buildings erected in modern times. 
He had never seen anything surpass- 
ing it in ugliness, and he did not know 
anything which approached it for in- 
convenience. The public had to go on 
one side of it to obtain stamps, then to 
descend a steep street, very dangerous 
in slippery weather, to another part of 
the building in order to post their 
letters. The present Vote included 
£53,000 for a new head office for Bir- 
mingham. He thought a little fore- 
sight would have prevented this expen- 
diture. Certainly, in no private concern 
would an expenditure of £40,000 have 
been incurred upon one building, and 
a few years later an expenditure of 
£53,000 be proposed for a new building 
to take its place. That method of 
spending public money ought to be 
checked by every possible criticism 
which could be brought to bear upon the 
Estimates in the House of Commons. 
That was one of the points he wished to 
call especial attention to. Another point 
was this item of £295 which it was pro- 
posed to spend on High Street, Bir- 
mingham. That, he supposed, was for 
the repair or alteration of some build- 
ing which had either been hired or re- 
cently bought; and the item of £2,250 
for Smethwick was, he presumed, for a 
new building? 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that before this Vote was taken 
there was one point to which allusion 
had been made in previous years, but 
which came out with much greater 
force in the present Estimate, which 
he thought required some explanation, 
and that was the extraordinary manner 
in which the Estimates were made for 
the post offices in and around London. 
Ile would take eight different examples 
in this Vote. There was the proposed 
post office at Finsbury Park, the total 
expenditure upon which was to be 
£2,500, but £5,000 had been already 
voted for it, and it was not finished, 
only £1,100 having been spent. In this 
case, twice as much as the original 
Estimate had been already voted. Just 
below that item there was another for 
the post-office at Hackney. The total cost 
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of that office was put down in the revised 
Estimates at £2,100, but the amount 
already voted was £4,200, and only £700 
had been spent. Just below that, fy 1 
there was the post office at Herne Hill, 
in which the amount to be expended 
wes £1,000, but already £2,000 had 
been voted, and £700 spent. Below that 
there was the case of Leytonstone, the 
Estimate being £2,100, and the amount 
voted £4,000. Nothing had been spent 
up to the 31st December last. In the case 
of the London Bridge post office the 
Estimate was £12,500, and the amount 
voted £22,000, with £3,000 spent. In 
the case of Wandsworth, the. total 
Estimate was £5,000, and the amount 
voted £10,000, but nothing had been 
spent; and in the case of Wimbledon, 
whilst the amount estimated was only 
£3,000, the amount voted was £8,700, 
and only £500 spent. All these 
cases were in one district—that was 
to say, the Metropolitan district, and he 
thought some explanation was due from 
the a at as to why these Votes 
appeared in such a shape. In each 
case the amount spent was twice or three 
times the amount originally estimated. 
This was not a new complaint. He 
(Mr. Childers) complained of it some 
years ago, and he had expressed a 
hope that a remedy would be found ; 
but, in spite of what he had said, the 
evil which he had pointed out was 
going on worse than ever. He thought 
the Committee were entitled to some 
explanation as to what official was 
responsible in the matter, and whether 
it was not possible to put an end to 
this inconvenient system of voting large 
sums and not spending them, but ap- 
plying the votes to other buildings. 
The system was very inconvenient both 
to the Treasury and to Parliament, and 
he thought some reason should be 
given for the irregularity, and a pro- 
mise that it should be avoided for the 
future. 

Tuz SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had overlooked 
one rather important explanation which 
appeared on the face of the Estimate. 
The right hon. Gentlemen had quoted 
several instances in which he had re- 
ferred to the total amount voted mean- 
ing the total amount which it was 
intended to spend—— 
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Mrz. OHILDERS: No; I gave both 
the estimated cost and the actual Votes 
we 

rn. JACKSON said, that the total 
amount which it was intended to spend 
was given in the second column. The 
total amount voted was simply the 
amount of a number of Votes taken 
which made these large sums. The 
explanation was that these sums were 
simply sums voted and re-voted. The 
totals in the column in which the amount 
voted and re-voted were in excess not 
only of the original Estimate and the 
revised Estimate, but also of the actual 
cost of the work, and therefore to that 
extent it was somewhat misleading. It 
should be remembered that the gross 
amount that appeared in that column as 
voted and re-voted did not represent the 
actual amount spent on a particular 
work. The explanation of it was that at 
the time at which the Estimates were 
prepared, the Post Office had sent in a 
demand that they required a post office 
in such and such a district. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had truly said, 
this largely appeared in the London 
district. Well, during the last few years 
there had been a large extension 0: 
business, not only in the London dis- 
trict, but in other districts; and there 
had also been a large re-arrangement of 
business, if he might say so, and the 
only explanation he could give of the 
appearance the Vote presented was that 
certain post offices upon which it was 
expected the money would be expended in 
the coming financial year when the Votes 
were originally agreed to had not been 
erected. The work had been delayed 
for some reason or other, and the result 
had been that there had been several 
re-votes. Reference had been made to 
the large cost of the offices at Birming- 
ham. Well, there was no doubt that 
the post office at Birmingham would 
prove to be an exceedingly costly busi- 
ness. In the first place the site had 
been extremely costly, and then the 
building would also be very costly, be- 
cause the conveniences and arrange- 
ments to be made with a view to giving 
easy access to the railways would entail 
very elaborate plans. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
had referred to the desirability of rent- 
ing offices wherever it was practicable. 
He dared not appeal to the previous 
experience of the Chairman, but if he 
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had been able to do so no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman would have 
agreed that this was a subject which 
had been constantly agitating the minds 
of Financial Secretaries to the Treasury. 
The Post Office business was an enor- 
mously growing business. It had been 
largely added to during recent years by 
the enormous development of the parcels 
st work, and then, again, there wasa 
emand which they could not complain 
of, on the part of the public that when 
they were going to build a post office 
in a town they should build it in the 
most central and most convenient place. 
As a rule that involved the purchase of 
property in a central part which was. 
not vacant land; and very often the 
site that was built upon was a site with 
regard to which they had to pay com- 
mm not only to the people whose 
ouses of business they had pulleddown, 
but also to the people whose businesses 
they had destroyed. He thought 
the Post Office could hardly resist 
the consideration urged upon them 
that the first thing to be done 
when a post office was erected, was 
the selection of the most convenient 
site for it. He said at once that he 
sympathized with the view which had 
been expressed by hon. Members that 
the expense of these buildings was 
growing at an enormous rate. He, how- 
ever, saw no means of remedying that 
state of things, and he did not think the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton was a practicable one, 
because, in the first places, if they wanted 
to do their business economically, they 
must have a building specially prepared 
to suit the business they had to do, and 
in the next place they must have it con- 
venient to the public, and they must 
have it healthy for the servants who 
were going to work in it. When one 
visited some of these post offices—as it 
had been his duty to do from time to 
time—and saw the crowded condition ia 
which the people were working, it was 
quite evident that in the future the 
House of Commons must look to the 
expenditure on post office buildings as 
being one rather of an increasing than 
a decreasing character. But he could 
assure hon. Gentlemen that every one 
of these cases went through a most tho- 
rough sifting, first by the officer of the 
Board of Works, by whom the plans 
were prepared on the instruction of the 
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Post Office, and next by the Treasury, 
to which the plans and estimates of the 
cost were submitted ; and all he could say 
was that, struggle as they did from time 
to time to cutdown both the cost of the 
sites and the buildings, one was almost 
inevitably forced to the conclusion that 
when they were dealing with public 
buildings, or buildings belonging to 
public departments which had to be 
used by thousands of people, they must 
have regard to the convenience of the 
— to the permanence of the 

uilding, and the health of the persons 
who were going to occupy it. If they 
were to comply with these conditions, it 
was impossible to be niggardly in their 
expenditure. The Committee would re- 
member that Coldbath Fields Prison had 
been closed asa prison. The site, therefore, 
became available for some other purpose. 
The post office requirements in London 
had, as he had already said, been grow- 
ing at an enormous rate. A site having 
been acquired, plans had been prepared 
for the building of a new post office at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This would be 
called ‘‘General Post Office North.” 
He could not say what the cost of the 
building would be, because up to the 
present they had only acquired the site 
and prepared the plans; they had not 
got estimates for the building itself. 
But they had been warned for some 
time that a very considerable extension 
would be necessary for the purpose of 
the Parcels Post, even when the addi- 
tional accommodation which was now in 
course of being provided had been pro- 
vided. He ought to say that the build- 
ing which was about to be constructed 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand would be 
largely, almost entirely, occupied for 
what might be termed clerical work. A 
very considerable portion of the parcels 
post work in London was carried on at 
the old General Post Office in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, and almost entirely car- 
ried on in the basement of the building. 
The accommodation had become much 
too small for the requirements of the 
Post Office, and the Treasury were 
pressed to give sanction for the acquisi- 
tion of several sites and for the provi- 
sion of several buildings in different 
parts of London for the purpose of con- 
ducting the Parcels Post. In addition 
to the buildings which the Post Office 


had, and which were known as ordinary 
post office buildings, the Post Office 
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rented several buildings. A great deal 
of the accommodation which they rented 
was at the large railway stations in 
London. The suggestion was made that 
in view of the growing business which 
was coming to the Post Office by reason 
of the Parcels Post-and by reason of 
the peculiarly favourable situation which 
Coldbath Fields Prison ocoupied, being 
in the direct route to the railway sta- 
tions by which the far larger portion of 
the parcels work from London was done, 
the Government should seriously con- 
sider the question of handing over the 
site of Coldbath Fields Prison to the 
Post Office authorities for the oo 
of establishing there a central depot 
where most of the parcels post work of 
London could be done. The question 
was very carefully considered, and even- 
tually the Treasury came to the conclu- 
sion that the suggestion was one which 
ought to be adopted, and it had been 
adopted. He reminded the Committes 
of the position and the condition of the 
streets at the entrance to the Post Office 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Some statis- 
ties bearing upon the traffic there had 
been obtained, from which it appeared 
that as many as 700 carts engaged in 
parcels post work crossed the street at the 
entranee to the Post Office every day. 
Every Member of the Committee would 
admit at once that in the interest of the 
traffic of London it was extremely de- 
sirable if it were possible to remove so 
great an obstruction to the traffic at such 
a crowded part of the City. But there 
was another reason why the suggestion 
should be adopted. There were at Cold- 
bath Fields nearly nine acres of land. 
The Post Office required in the first in- 
stance five acres, and the way in which 
the case presented itself to him was 
that if it wes necessary for the pur- 
pose of their business to secure so large 
a space as five acres in one particular 
district of London, what would it cost 
them to get it. The estimated value of 
the site of the Coldbath Fields Prison 
was £100,000, or, in round figures, be- 
tween £10,000 and £12,000 per acre. 
But he maintained that if they wanted 
to get five acres of land in any conve- 
nient spot for post office purposes, not 
£10,000 an acre, but £100,000 an acre 
would have been much nearer the cost. 
It therefore seemed to him the argument 
was conclusive that if the business re- 
quired that the site should be given to 
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the Post Office, the Government could 
not do better than hand it over. They 
handed the site over, and enabled the 
Post Office Authorities to take posses- 
sion of it before the crush of business 
during the last Christmas season. He 
had heard that the convenience of deal- 
ing with the parcels post business at this 
particular centre and the relief given 
to other districts of London had been 
very great indeed. Indeed, one important 
official had said to him—‘‘ It is the best 
thing that has ever been done for the 
Post Office since I have been connected 
with it.” The decision to hand over the 
site to the Postal Authorities was come 
to after most careful consideration. Ex- 
perience had proved the wisdom of the 
decision. It would not only be possible 
in the future to concentrate all the 
parcels post business at this particular 
spot, but to utilize it for many vther 
post office purposer, and for some tele- 
graphic purposes. He believed it was 
intended, for instance, to use it as a 
oe where all returned parcels should 

e dealt with, and where what were 
known as dead letters should be dealt 
with. He ought also to say there would 
be effected, when the scheme was com- 
plete, a considerable annual saving, be- 
cause already notice had been given to 
the Ureat Northern Cempany that the 
Post Office would give up possession of 
a building belonging to them, and for 
which a rent of £800 or £900 a-year 
had been paid. He believed he was 
correct in saying that it was intended to 
do at Coldbath Fields work which was 
now done in other premises, the total 
rental of which amounted to more than 
£3,000 a-year. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
gathered from the explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman that the site was at 
present used principally for clerical 
work in connection with the parcels 


st. 

a JAOKSON said, that what he 
stated was that the building which it 
was now proposed to build at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and which would be 
called General Post Office North, would 
be used almost entirely for clerical 
work. 

Mr. WOODALL asked if they were 
to understand that the Coldbath Fields 
premises would be in direct communica- 
tion with the Underground Railway ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Not at present. 


Mr. Jackson 
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Mr. WOODALL: Is that contem- 
plated ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Not at present. 

Mr.OCAUSTON (Southwark, W.)said, 
he was very sorry the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) was not present, because he 
desired to urge him to reconsider the 
answer he gave the other day with 
regard to the telegraphic arrangements 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There was no 
doubt that the commercial men of the 
Kingdom were very anxious with regard 
to what appeared to them to be the very 
unsatisfactory state of the telegraphic 
arrangements at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
He aa the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General the other day 
whether it was true that nearly 70 per 
cent of tho telegrams of the United 
Kingdom passed through St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, and that the two top floors of 
the office were above the high pressure 
water main. The right hon. Gentleman 
replied that 50 per cent of the telegrams 
of the United Kingdom passed through 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, but that only the 
top floor was above the high pressure 
main. That was a very unsatisfactory 
state of things, because it was easy to 
conceive that if a fire occurred at the 
office the whole telegraphic arrange- 
ments of the country might be upset. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General had said that the build- 
ing was fire proof and that no alterations 
were contemplated. This was a favour- 
able opportunity for drawing the atten- 
tion of the Government to the fact that 
the telegraphic arrangements were in 
a very critical state. Any day might 
bring a disaster, and the Government 
might be severely blamed for not having 
paid attention to the matter. He urged 
the Government to take the matter into 
their consideration. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, the growth of the Post Office 
was a matter of such general interest 
and vast importance that he hesitated 
to criticize anything but the grants for 
buildings. That, however, was a point 
in regard to which there might be a 
great deal of extravagance. He rose 

articularly to draw attention to the 
item of £14,800 taken for the post office 
at Bristol. He understood from the 
account before him that £3,940 of that 
amount was to be spent this year. Was 
that so? 
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asked what amouat was to be expended 





Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
ho desired to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman in respect to the 
post officejat Wandsworth. For two 
successive years £5,000 had been taken 
for a new post oftice at Wandsworth, 
but had never been spent. Last year it 
was said that no site could be ob- 
tained. He believed his constituents 
had sent in a number of sites to the 
Postmaster General at his request. He 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could say he had now selected a 
site. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston) said, he wished to ask how 
the Estimates in the cases of the 53 
works referred to in the Vote were 
obtained? Were they obtained by 
open tender, and could the right hon. 
Gentleman give approximately the 
number of builders engaged upon the 
works? The experience of the Lon- 
don School Board as to the danger of 
allowing buildings to be constructed 
by two or three contractors was such 
that the Committee would do well to 
avoid falling into the same error. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could answer 
very satisfactorily the question the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cremer) had put. The 
greatestcare wastaken to give every pub- 
licity that tenders were invited and to se- 
cure that, if in the first instance only a 
small number of tenders was received, 
every effort should be made to obtain an 
increased number. He had in his mind 
at the moment the case of Inverness. 
Tenders were publicly invited, but the 
estimates for the work were so largely 
in excess of the original estimate that 
the Treasury refused in the first instance 
to sanction the amount. Further in- 
quiries were instituted and every effort 
made to get additional competition. He 
believed that ia nearly every case, 
unless there was some substantial 
reason why it should not be so, the 
lowest tender was accepted. In every 
case there was open competition, and the 
Department took every care that the 
work was efficiently as weil as economi- 
cally performed. He assured hon. 
Members that the Department was very 
desirous to keep as far as they could 
within their original estimates, but very 
often, even after tenders were received, 
it was necessary to make alterations in 
the plans. The hon. Member for East 
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at Bristol in the coming year. The 
amount which it was expected would be 
expended at Bristol during the current 
year was £8,000—£5,400 in respect of 
the post services, and £2,600 for the 
telegraphs. He need not remind the 
hon. Member that that was merely a 
sub-division of the total sum for the 
purpose of keeping the accounts of 
the post office and telegraph services 
separate. 

rn. PLUNKET said, that as re- 
gards the post office at Wandsworth the 
Postal Authorities had not yet been able 
to obtain a suitable site. They were 
doing the best they could to get one, and 
were most anxious to provide new postal 
accommodation there. Of course, until 
a site had been acquired the money 
taken could not be expended. 

Mr. KIMBER asked, how it was that 
£700 was expected to be expended during 
the current year ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the authori- 
ties lived in hope that a site would be 
obtained. Ifa site were obtained they 
would proceed to prepare the necessary 
His hon. Friend would 
be the first in the interest of his con- 
stituents to require that the work should 
be pus.. d on. 

Mr. KIMBER said, that £700 would 
certainly not cover the cost of the site 
required. If the authorities lived in 
hope of acquiring a site, why did they 
not take a sum: sufficient to cover the 
cost of it? 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
wished to say, in reference to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for the 
Haggerston Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Cremer), that it was not the case that 
the School Board of London only em- 
ployed two or three contractors, and that 
the result had been unsatisfactory. They 
formerly employed as contractor any re- 
spectable builder who got his name on 
the Board’s list. For years they never 
had less than eight or 10 builders 
tendering for a particular school. Lately 
they had thrown the tenders entirely 
open, and it was very doubtful whether 
they had gained thereby. The Board 
Schools had been very economically 
built considering the accommodation 
they afforded and their durable cha- 
racter. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER said, he 
was slightly misunderstood by the hon. 





Bristol (Mr. Handel Oossham) had 


Gentleman with reference to the ex- 
penditure at Birmingham. He did not 
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complain of the amount of money to be 
spent, but complained of the fact that it 
was necessary after so short an interval 
to build another post office. Asa matter 
of fact the stones of the present office had 
hardly had time to be discoloured by the 
smoke. He quite admitted that the site 
of the new office was one which was very 
valuable as regarded the convenience of 
the public. He hoped, however, that 
arrangements would be made whereby 
letters could be posted in the central 
street; that letters should not have to be 
taken down a back street as was origin- 
ally the case in regard to the present 
post office. He should have been glad 
to have seen by the Estimates that more 
money was to be expended in other dis- 
tricts. There were many towns in which 
there was no satisfactory post office 
accommodation. In the town of Ilkeston 
for instance there was no proper post 
office. A certain sum of money might 
very usefully be spent in improving the 
postal accommodation there. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he wondered whether 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) ever came down 
the street in which Ooldbath Fields 
Prison was situated, sitting beside the 
driver on the top of a ’bus—{ ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
Yes, on the top of a ’bus, because that 
was the whole point. In fact, he should 
have asked whether th» hon. Gentleman 
had ever done this aft. r indulging him- 
self rather freely at the dinner table the 
night before, because if he had done so 
he must entertain a very different 
opinion to the one he had expressed 
as to the suitability of the site of the 
Coldbath Fields Prison for a post office. 
In all London there was not a more 
dangerous or more appalling street for 
an omnibus to pass up or down than 
the street outside Coldbath Fields Prison. 
The street descended on one side almost 
perpendicularly, and the result was that 
even the most experienced ’bus driver 
and "bus traveller trembled in every 
nerve whenever they were passing along 
the street. And this was the site which 
the hon. Gentleman calmly declared was 
most suitable for the purposes of a 
parcels post office! He did not think 
that in all London a more unsuitable 
site for the purpose could have been 
selected. He wondered how many 
Members of the House knew where 
Coldbath Fields was. If there were 


equal laws in England and Ireland, no 
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doubt some Members on the iti 
Benches would know where 

Fields was. As a matter of fact, very few 
of those who had not been in acl had 
the least idea where Ooldbath Fields 
Prison was. It was situated in a - 
of London that was very distant indeed 
from a large number of the railway 
termini. How many miles was it from 
the Paddington station? There were 
several other termini in London which 
were very distant from Coldbath Fields, 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, by way of justifying the 
handing over of the site, said that if they 
were to ask for four or five acres of land 
in London, they would have to pay 
£100,000 an acre for it. If it would 
be any satisfaction to the hon. Gentle- 
man, he would admit that to get five 
acres together in the City of London they 
would require to spend at a far greater 
ratio, but he did not see how that would 
advance the hon. Gentleman’s argument. 
If the hon. Gentleman wanted a place 
cheap, and one which would requiro 
very little fitting or furniture, all he 
needed to have done was to have walked 
down Victoria Street. He would find 
there two large sites uncovered by any 
building, and which had been lying idle 
for 10 or 15 years. If he did not want 
to take a vacant space, the hon. Gentle- 
man could have taken one or two build- 
ings which he would have found ad- 
mirably suitable for the purpose of a 
parcels post office. These buildings had 
cost £60,000 or £70,000, but he had no 
doubt that they sould be bought with 
the freehold for £40,000 or £50,000. 
Before he sat down, he desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
upon what principle the advertisements 
for tenders were distributed. He under- 
stood that the Patronage Secretary drew 
up a list of newspapers in which adver- 
tisements should be inserted, and sent 
it to the different Departments. How 
did such a system work? The news- 
papers were chosen mainly out of regard 
to political considerations. That was 
an altogether false principle in regard 
to business, and especially in regard to 
the business of advertising. The fact 
was that one guarantee a newspaper 
had for getting advertisements wus that 
it was the best medium for maki 
known to the public the facts contain 
in the advertisements. Circulation was 
the main test, though not always 80, he 
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cause a trade journal with a com- 

ratively small circulation might be a 

tter medium for advertising than a 
newspaper with a large circulation. If 
the head of a Department had to issue 
an advertisement relating to building, 
he naturally wished to put it in a paper 
through which it would reach the 
largest number of persons engaged in the 
building trade. The Minister selected 
a paper, and going to the Patronage 
Secretary said—‘‘I want this advertise- 
ment put in such and such newspaper.” 
The answer he would probably receive 
was—‘'That cannot be, because the 
paper is not on my list.” If the Minis- 
ter asked to see the list, he would find 
on it a number of small, wretched, mori- 
bund newspapers, which were, perhaps, 
not seen by one-tenth the number of 
persons who saw the paper in which he 
wished to insert the advertisement. He 
did not say this from a Party point of view 
atall. He believed there was no differ- 
ence between the Patronage Secretary 
of the Liberal Party and the Patronage 
Secretary of the Tory Party. They 
both did what they considered best in 
the interest of their Party. But the 
system was an extremely bad one, and 
ought at once to be put anend to. The 
reason why this was more inexcusable 
now than at any other time was that 
they had in the Parliament of 1885 an 
eager discussion with regard to. certain 
sums placed at the disposal of the Pa- 
tronage Secretary. he Liberal Go- 
vernment was then in power, and the 
late Mr. Peter Rylands—whv was a 
severe economist—protested against this 
money being left in the hands of the 
Patronage Secretary. It then turned 
out that the money was spent to a cer- 
tain extent for electioneering purposes. 
With universal assent the money was 
taken from the disposal of the Patronage 
Secretary, because the state of things 
was regarded as an anachronism for 
which there was no excuse: If they 
used the advertisements of the State for 
the purpose of bolstering up moribund 
newspapers of their own particular side, 
they used the public money ofthe country 
for Party and political purposes. In the 
first place, he desired that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
should give them the list of the papers 
which were so highly favoured by the 
State as to have a monopoly of tho 
public advertisements ; and, in the 
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second place, he should be glad if the 
hon. Gentleman would inform them on 
what principle the list was made up. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that perhaps it 
would narrow the discussion which had 
been very widely started by the hon. 
Member if he said that so far as the 
advertisements touching the Estimates 
they were now considering were con- 
cerned—the advertisements which were 
under the control of the Office of Works 
—the Department were not entirely 
guided by the list which was sent to 
them from time to time by the Treasury. 
They took the advice of the Surveyor 
of the district where the buildings wero 
situated as to the papers in which it was 
most desirable to advertise, and if by 
any chance a newspaper recommended 
by the Surveyor did not appear on the 
Treasury List, the Office of Works 
would insert the advertisement in the 
newspaper all the same. Advertise- 
ments were given to newspapers entirely 
independently of politics. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that the alpine descent at Coldbath 
Fields, which was referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr, 
T. P. O'Connor) was being remedied. 
The valley was being bridged ove» by a 
new street rurning to the “Angel” at 
Islington from the Holborn Town 
Hall. As regarded the general posi- 
tion of the site, in his opinion no better 
spot could possibly have been selected, 
having regard to the great railway sys- 
tems in the immediate vicinity. It 
suited the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P, 
O’Connor) to ignore the fact that within 
200 yards of Coldbath Fields there were 
the termini of three great railways— 
namely, the Great Northern, the Mid- 
land, and the London and North- 
Western. ‘He (Mr. Isaacs) congratu- 
lated the Post Office upon having the 
good sense and the good fortune to 
acquire so eligible a site for the Par- 
cels Post Office. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Does the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that the 
Midland is within 200 yards of Coldbath 
Fields ? ‘ 

Mr. ISAAOS: It is certainly within 


300 or 400 yards of the site. 
Mz. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 


8.W.) said, there was a great increase 
in the Estimates this year for buildings. 
He should have been glad if the right 
L 
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hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) had been in his place to 
defend, if by any language it could be 
defended, this most important item of 
expenditure, which was growing at an 
alarming rate, and, he believed, growing 
out of all proportion to the increased 
revenue which they dorived from it. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) had be- 
wailed the very heavy cost of buildings, 
but had said the inflation of the total 
cost was due to the very high price 
which was to be paid for sites. Then 
the hon. Gentleman said it was neces- 
sary for the post office business that 
sites should be selected in very expen- 
sive districts. Of course, due weight 
must be given to that consideration ; 
but he had some ground for believing 
that in some cases prices had been paid 
for sites which on not have been, and 
which ought not to have been, paid. He 
suggested that in the future re-arrange- 
ment of the Estimates the cost of sites 
should be given separately. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the cost of sites 
was set forth separately. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he did not 
allude only to the Vote now before them. 
There was only one other remark which 
he desired to make, and it had reference 
to the Coldbath Fields site. As he 
understood, the Post Office had had a 
windfall this year in the shape of a free 
site. Of course, so far as the taxpayer 
was concerned, there would be no ad- 
vantage in one Department paying over 
a sum of money to another Department ; 
but from another point of view it was 
extremely important that the value of 
the site should appear in the post office 
accounts, because if it did not appear 
they would be misled in comparing one 
year with another, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Postmaster Ge- 
neral might receive credit for economy 
which he might not deserve. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that the discussion of this 
Vote was a perfect waste of time; the 
debate was a farce. He asked any hon. 
Member who doubted his assertion to 
look at pages 37, 38, 39, and 40 of the 
Estimates. These were four pages which 
affected to give the House information 
as to why money was wanted and how 
it was spent. There was a column for 
the original Estimate; there was a 
column for the revised Estimate in each 
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case; there was a ar an aps, pe 
amount of the previous Votes and re- 
Votes; and there was a column for the 
total amount expended up to the 31st of 
December, 1887. Upon looking down 
these pages they found that every case 
in which money had been expended up 
to the 3lst of December, 1887, repre- 
sented a re-Vote—that was to say, that 
in the first year there was no expendi- 
ture at all in connection with the ito-n 
which Parliament was asked to sanction. 
The sums were voted again, and then a 
sum of money was spent. But they hal 
a very large number of cases last year 
set forth in detail, indicating what the 
Post Office intended to do with the 
money the House granted, and none of 
that money, or almost none, had been 
spent in the financial year. The money 
which was expended up to tho end of 
December, 1887, was money which had 
been voted and re-voted. The whole 
thing was a perfect farce. The fact 
was, that the House was treated to 
an elaborate list of sites and of pro- 
jected buildings, and it passed some 

undreds of thousands of pounds. The 
money was handed over to the Post- 
master General; but the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Post Office officials 
never paid the least attention to the 
statements in the Estimates. If it 
suited them to do so they proceeded with 
the buildings which were mentioned in 
certain cases in the Estimates; but if 
they found in the course of the year that 
certain other sites were more eligible 
or that certain other buildings were re- 
quired, they felt perfectly at liberty to 
spend the money granted by Parliament 
upon them. It was just as well the 
proceedings of the Committee should 
be of a practical and serious nature. It 
would be business-like to say—‘‘ We 
will give the Postmaster General 
£100,000 to spend on buildings which 
the circumstances of the moment may 
prove to be useful or necessary or best ;” 
but to set this list before the Committee 
as anything like a trustworthy list of 
the ways in which the sums of money 
would be expended, was merely throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public. What 
he proposed was that the Committee 
should not waste any more time over 
these details, because they could not pos- 
sibly do an L pee The Post Office 
Authorities had spent money on sites 
and buildings not mentioned ia the 
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Estimates. There never had been Esti- 
mates submitted to the House which 
bore on the face of them so many proofs 
of careful pruning as these did; it was 

erfectly clear that these Estimates had 

een subjected to a most vigorous ex- 
amination by the Secretary to the 
Treasury ; but, at the samo time, he re- 
gretted the blot he had mentioned and 
which had been perceptible for years 
was perceptible in the present Estimates. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the Committee were entitled to an 
answer to the allegation made by the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor). The statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman was that it had 
been the habit of the Committee to vote 
sums of money for sites and buildings, 
but that if the Post Office did not choose 
to erect the buildings it spent the money 
in erecting other buildings. If that be 
the caee, it was obvious it was a perfect 
farce, nay, an insult to the Committee, to 
submit Estimates for specific buildings. 
Before they voted this money, the Com- 
mittee ought to require an assurance 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) that if 
the money was not spent as intended it 
would not be expended at all. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, give that 
assurance. The hon. Member for dast 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) bad 
been pleased to say that the present 
Estimates bore evidences of having been 
carefully considered. He thought he 
could satisfy the hon. Gentleman that if 
the practice which he mentioned was 
ever in vogue it was not likely to be put 
in force during the coming year at any 
rate. The hon. Gentleman. would re- 
member that the question came up 
before the Public Accounts Committee, 
and that he (Mr. Jackson) endeavoured 
to explain to the Committee some of the 
measures taken to secure that the ex- 
proms was not only kept within the 
imit of the Parliamentary Vote, but 
also kept to the purposes of the Parlia- 
mentary Vote. As a matter of fact, 
every item of expenditure must come to 
the Treasury for sanction, and one of the 
first questions he required to be answered 
before he gave consent was—“ Has pro- 
vision been made in the Estimates for 
this expenditure?” The hon. Member 
would admit that if that practice was 
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within the amount voted by Parliament, 
and devoted to the p fer which 
Parliament intended it. He assured the 
hon. Member that the greatest care was 
taken to ensure that expenditure was 
kept within the amount sanctioned and 
appropriated to the purposes intended. 

rn. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, he 
was afraid the answer of the hon. 
Gentleman was calculated to lead the 
House to suppose that he had stated 
what he had no warrant for. He ad- 
mitted that Treasury sanction was ob- 
tained to every building, and that the 
total Vote was not exceeded But the 
buildings specified in the Estimates were 
not proceeded with. Totally different 
works were undertaken, completed, and 
paid for within the financial year, to 
those mentioned to Parliament. He did 
not complain that the Vote was exceeded, 
He did not complain that any money not 
voted by Parliament was spent by the 
Post Office or the InJand Revenue or the 
Customs Departments buildings; but 
what he contended was that the elaborate 
statement of detail which was submitted 
to the Committee was perfectly untrust- 
worthy as to the way in which the money 
was likely to be spent. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £23,875, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,756, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3let day of March 1889, for the Metropo- 
litan Police Court Buildings.’’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he rose to move the reduction of the 
Vote, of which he was sorry that a con- 
siderable portion had beenalready taken. 
This money was asked for the Metropo- 
litan Police Courts. In many towns in 
the country the Police Courts were paid 
for from the local rates, and he could see 
no reason why those towns should pay 
not only for their own but also for the 
Police Courts of the richest City in any 
country of the world. They had a Local 
Government Bill brought in, and he had 
looked to see whether there was in it 
any arrangement for the cost of these 
Courts being thrown upon the rates of 
the Metropolis; but he found no such 





carried out, expenditure must be kept 


provision, although in that Bill it was 
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proposed to give far more relief to the 
ratepayers than had been given before. 
He had always been told, when this 
question was raised on previous occa- 
sions, to wait until the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for London came in, that the 
charge was monstrous, and that the cost 
of these police buildings was to be 
thrown upon the Metropolis. But the 
Local Government Bill had been brought 
in, and its operation applied to London, 
but there was nothing in it to throw 
this expense on the Metropolis. There 
was an additional reason why this Vote 
should be refused. The Treasury, feel- 
ing that the Vote wasan injustice, tried 
to keep it down to the lowest possible 
point, and the consequence was that the 
Police Courts were a positive disgrace to 
the Metropolis. Prisoners, both male 
and female, were put together, and the 
cells were overrun with vermin. Hon. 
Members who represented the Metro- 
polis, and the public also, might be 
assured that they would not have good 
Police Courts until the Metropolitan 
districts paid for their Police Courts 
from their own rates. He had never 
heard any argument in favour of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts being paid 
for out of local taxation; on the con- 
trary, he had always heard the present 
system spoken of as one which must, 
when the Local Government Bill was 
introduced, be swept away; and he 
thought that on this occasion they 
ought to encourage the Government to 
bring in a measure for the purpose by 
dividing against the present Vote, which 
he should oppose. 

Tsz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that under an Act of Par- 
liament now in existence it was neces- 
sary to provide funds for the Metropo- 
liten Police Courts, to ensure that they 
were properly prepared for the purpose 
for which they were intended. With 
regard to the general charge of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Labouchere) 
that the Courts were a disgrace to 
the Metropolis, he could only say 
that it appeared too sweeping, al- 
though, if any particular instance were 
brought forward, showing that any 
individual building was inadequate 
and unsatisfactory in its accommoda- 
tion, the complaint would, of course, 
receive consideration. He would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that there 
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was a demand made last year for 
additional cells at Hammersmith, and it 
was for that reason that a sum of 
£2,200 was asked for in the present 
Estimates. 

Gevnerat GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he had to call attention 
to the item of £2,200 for additional 
cells at the Hammersmith Police Court. 
The hon. Member for Fulham (Mr. 
Fisher) and himself had last year pointed 
out that the accommodation at thai 
Court was very bad indeed, both with 
respect to prisoners and to the witnesses 
waiting to be heard. He now asked 
whether this sum included provision for 
buildings other than ceils which were 
necessary for the proper accommodation 
of all who were required to be present 
at the Court ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) was mistaken 
in supposing that the Hammersmith 
Police Court was the only one about 
which complaints had been made. He 
believed: he was right in stating that 
the majority of the Police Courts in the 
Metropolis were without anything like 
decent accommodation for those who 
were charged. The fact was, that those 
unfortunate persons were put into cells 
that were foul and filthy to a degree 
that would disgrace any city, and espe- 
cially so the greatest City in the world. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) in the 
remarks he had made, and should follow 
him into the Lobby if he divided the 
Committee on his Amendment. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tase HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he was not prepared 
to admit that the accommodation for 
untried prisoners at the Metropolitan 
Police Courts was so bad as the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) oupponnti 
but that it was notaltogether satisfactory 
was shown by the fact that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Matthews) had last 
year re-appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee for the purpose of examining the 
state of the cells, which Committee had 
been originally constituted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgt (Mr. Childers), The Oom- 
mittee had been sitting since September 
last; its Ohairman was Mr. Justice 
Wills, and there was upon it Mr, 
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Du Cane and the Ohairman of Quarter 
Sessions in Derbyshire. Hon. Members 
would see that the Oommittee was 
eminently qualified to form an adequate 
judgment in this matter. They paid 
personal visits to all those places which 
required to be inspected; and he hap- 
pened to know that on the day after 
Boxing Day the learned Judge per- 
sonally inspected the places set apart 


for night charges. The Government 


were roe the Report of the Com- 
mittee daily; and the sum of money 
referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member (General Goldsworthy) had 
been inserted in the Estimates in order 
to improve the general accommodation 
at the Hammersmith Police Court. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
the Committee would look a little more 
closely into this Vote, because not only 
were they asked for the present sum, 
but by granting it they would be 
meg. ye ete to future expendi- 
ture. e thought that some small 
grant-in-aid should be given in the case 
of the Bow Street Police Court, because 
it had some International duties to per- 
form; but that the Courts of Hammer- 
smith and Wandsworth should be paid 
for by towns like Birmingham and 
Manchester, who had their own Police 
Courts to provide and maintain, was in- 
defensible. They were pledging them- 
selves to build a new Court for Dalston, 
estimated to cost £8,000, by the Vote of 
£2,000 that was now asked for on 
account, and he said it was outrageous 
that the taxpayers should have to pay 
for the existing Courts, and much more 
so for a new Court in a fresh district of 
the Metropolis. He trusted that, unless 
they had some assurance from the Go- 
vernment that this would be the last time 
the Vote would appear, the Committee 
would give a strong Vote against it, for 
that was the only way in which they 
could express their views on the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to whether it 
was not high time this Vote disappeared 
from the Estimates. The only way to 
effect that was to deal with the matter 
as they had dealt with the Vote for the 
London Parks on a former occasion, 
when it was decided that they should be 
maintained at the cost of the Metropolis. 
It was not possible that anyone could 
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contend that the towns in the country, 
the smallest of which maintained its 
owa Police Court, should, in addition, 
be taxed to maintain the Police Courts 
of the Me lis. What on earth had 
Sheffield or Birmingham to do with the 
cost of building a new Police Court, say, 
for instance, at Dalston? It seemed to 
him to be out of all reason that this 
system should be continued, and he 
trusted that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the President of the Local 
Government Board would make up their 
minds that it should now come to an 
end. He did not think they could object 
to the present Vote for the maintenance 
of existing Police Courts; but he should 
certainly go into the Lobby to support a 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote in 
regard to the purchase of a site and the 
cost of building a new Police Court for 
Dalston. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that as a Metropolitan Member he 
agreed that London ought to pay for its 
own Police Courts, and he hoped it would 
do so before long. But he thought it 
Sema to say that this Vote should 

cut down before the Local Govern- 
ment Bill was passed, as it undoubtedly 
would be, when they could hand over 
the cost of the Metropolitan Police Oourts 
to the new London Authority. At the 
present time, however, he thought they 
must carry out the Act of Parliament, 
and pass the Vote on the understanding 
that when the new Act came into force, 
an alteration would be made, and the 
Police Oourts dealt with in the same 
way as they had dealt with the expen- 
diture on the London Parks. 

Tae PRESIDENT or razr LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rrroste) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield had 
expressed his present views with regard 
to this Vote; but it might have been 
well if, when he was a Member of a 
former Government which was respon- 
sible for a similar expenditure, he had 
used the same arguments. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) ventured to think that this 
question was one which ought to be raised 
when the Local Government Bill came 
forward for discussion. The Government 
were acting now by authority of the 
Act of Parliament, and so long as it 
was in force, they had no choice but to 
continue such provisiog as they con- 
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sidered necessary for the proper main- 
tenance of the London Police Courts. 
There were, however, one or two con- 
siderations in connection with the sub- 
ject to which he thought hon. Gentle- 
man had not given sufficient attention. 
It was true that in the Provinces the 
maintenance of the Police Courts was 
regarded as a local affair, but London 
had always been considered as somewhat 
different from local towns, however con- 
siderable they might be. Large masses 
of the ple migrated to Lendon to a 
degree that was not found in any other 


town in the Kingdom. The hon. Mem-! 


ber opposite (Mr. Labouchere) had said 
that a large number of those persons 
contributed to the rates, but it was cer- 
tain that a still larger number of them 
were a burden onthe rates. Indeed, the 
increase of pauperism, especially in the 
winter months, was caused by people 
who migrated to the Metropolis and be- 
came a burden on the rates. There was 
also another point to which the hon. 
Member had not alluded. The fees in 
the Police Courts in London were paid 
into the Exchequer; whereas those of 
the Provincial Courts went into the 
local funds. That was a very important 
portion of the case, and although he did 
not say that the fees covered the whole 
expenditure, the fact remained. The 
Government, as he had stated, were just 
now proceeding under Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it was incumbent upon them 
to come to the House for the expendi- 
ture which they considered to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Metro- 
politan Police Courts. 

Me. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) was right 
in saying that the Vote was submitted 
to the Committee under Act of Parlia- 
ment; but it was for the Committee to 
say whether they would vote the money 
or not. The Act did not, in any way, 
engage that Oommittee to Vote the 
money asked for every year for the 
maintenance of these Police Courts. 
Again, it was no argument in favour of 
their continuing to pay for these Courts, 
to say that the fees were paid into the 
Exchequer. 

lea of migration; but he 
ieve there was any such mi 
Dalston as the right hon. 


tion to 
entleman 
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a grant in aid for the Dalston Police 
Court, because it would be en in 
cases unconnected with the district. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
matter ought to be discussed when the 
Local Government Bill was in OCom- 
mittee. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not taken presisely the same 
view in his pro ; but he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would keep the matter in 
mind. In the meantime he proposed 
that they should agree to the Vote for 
the existing Police Courts, but that they 
should refuse the Vote for the £6,000 
for the purchase of a site and for new. 
buildings at Dalston. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £6,756, be 

ted for the said Service.””—( Mr. 
uchere.) 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he did not think the hon. Member (Mr. 
Labouchere) had considered what would 
be the result of the rejection of this Vote. 
There was no other authority in London 
which had power to raise money and 
which would be bound to provide Police 
Oourts in the Metropolis, and the effect 
of the rejection of the Vote would be 
that the administration of criminal jus- 
tice could no longer be carried on. He 
submitted that that would be the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
stated that a large burden was thrown 
upon the Metropolitan rates by the 
migration which took place from the 
provinces to London, and he (Mr. 
Kimber) believed there was one Union 
which, at the present time, supported 
permanently 700 or 800 paupers who had 
migrated to the Metropolis. t, he said, 
fully bore out the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that not only did the 
persons who come up from the Country 
to London not pay rates, but that in 
many cases they constituted a great 
burden upon them. It was a matter 
which ought not to be taken for granted 
that the cost of the police in the Metro- 
polis ought to follow the same rule as in 
the country, and be borne entirely by 


He could not ge into the | the locality—the Metrupolis. It ought 
id not be- | at least to be discussed, whether or not 


the Metropolis was in a different posi- 
tion from that of other towns. It was 


had spoken of, and the right hon. | admitted that the question was one of 


Gentleman would have to 


far to justice, and as the cost of the admi- 


prove that the Exchequer ought to give | nistration of Civil justice in the Metro- 


Mr. Ritchie 
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polis was borne by the State at large, 
the same principle might be shown to 
be applicable, to some extent at least, 
to the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was no 
danger of the failure of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice at Dalston from 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), be- 
cause the Vote made provision for a 
temporary Court there. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ritchie) was reduced to a very bare ex- 
tremity when he appealed to him (Mr. 
Mundella) to know why, when he was 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, he had not pressed the 
abolition of this Vote on the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, knew 
better than to think such an argument 
applied, and if he were to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why, when he was 
Secretary to the Admiralty, he had not 
introduced a Local Government Bill, he 
should be answering him in the spir‘t 
of his own remarks. All that they 
asked was that they should not be com- 
mitted to this new expenditure, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had prac- 
tically admitted that the Vote was inde- 
fensible. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tuz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
that seven years ago a Committee, 
under the presidency of Lord Rose- 
bery, recommended in their Report, 
dated the 30th of December, 1881, the 
erection of a Police Court at Dalston as 
a matter of urgent necessity, in order to 
relieve the pressure of business in other 
parts of the Metropolis. Since that 
time there had been growing complaints 
of the insufficiency of Police Court ac- 
commodation, and as hon. Members 
would be aware, the condition of things 
at Wandsworth and Hammersmith had 
become almost intolerable. The ar- 
rangement was made in order to utilize 
the magistrate at Dalston, and thus 
with only one additional magistrate 
to work Hammersmith and Wands- 
worth as whole-day Courts; but if 
the Dalston Court was not established 
with its complement of magistrates, they 
would not be able to carry out the ar- 
rangement. He pointed out that a 
contract for the site had already been 
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entered into in pursuance of the law, 
and the Government were under an 
obligation to pay the amount of the pur- 
chase money— £4,000. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he understood from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) 
that the Government had signed a con- 
tract pledging the House to an expen- 
diture of £4,000 for the purchase of a 
site for a new building at Dalston. 
Such a proceeding would not be allowed 
in any Town Council. It was not right 
that the House of Commons should be 
pressed to assent to an expenditure in- 
curred without authority by the Go- 
vernment for the erection of a Police 
Court at Dalston. He thought the 
argument of the Home Secretary was 
therefore beside the question, and they 
still contended that the cost in the pre- 
sent instance should be borne by the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. In his 
opinion this was the right time to pro- 
test against this expenditure. The con- 
dition of things at Dalston had gone on 
for some time, and no harm would be 
done if the matter stood cver a little 
longer. The whole system was vicious, 
under which localities in the country 
were called on to pay for what ought to 
be borne by the inhabitants of London, 
and he considered it a disgrace that the 
Metropolis should not, by the proper 
management of its own affairs, copy 
the example of other towns in such 
matters as this. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he felt no hesitation in sup- 
porting this Motion. The burdens on 
the citizens of London were heavy ; but 
he thought they were willing to make 
this payment in order to secure thereby 
the control of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts. When that was obtained he 
thought it would emphasize the ano- 
maly which now deprived them of the 
control of the Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked, if the 
contract hed already been signed, and 
if it was binding on the Government for 
the purchase of the new site at Dalston ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the contract was certainly morally, if 
not legally, binding on the Government. 
With regard to the question whether 
the contract had been signed, he would 
point out that that was a matter that 
was not in his Department. 


U2 
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Mr. PLUNKET aaid, he understood 
that the contract was completed, and if 
it was not carried out it would be ne- 
cessary to give some compensation. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton) said, the 
question was whether any contract had 
been signed. He contended that acon- 
tract of this kind should be provisional, 
and only be binding on the assumption 
that the House of Commons voted the 
funds. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had said that the 
recommendation with regard to the 
Dalston Police Court had been made 
seven years 670, and that being so, he 
(Mr. Dodds) thought the matter might 
be allowed to remain over for another 
year. He was somewhat surprised to 
hear the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board speak in the way he had 
of migration from the provinces to 
London. He (Mr. Dodds) had always 
understood that that migration, so far 
from burdening the people of the Metro- 
polis with expenditure, really caused a 
large amount of money to be spent in 
London. [Mr. Rrronrz: I spoke of 
any wees } He protested that they had 
in the country to find enough money 
already, without being burdened with 
the cost of new Police Buildings in 
the suburbs of London. Although the 
Government had said they were pro- 
ceeding by authority of Act of Parlia- 
ment, that Act did not prevent hon. 
Members from expressing their opinion 
on this Vote, and he trusted that the 
majority would decide that, as in the 
case of the Parks, London should main- 
tain its own Police Oourts. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
did not see why, by voting this sum 
now, they should involve themselves in 
an expenditure of £10,000 in the future. 
With regard to the contract, he did not 
see what business the Government had 
to enter into any contract for the pur- 
chase of a site; in the second place, he 
did not believe the contract was bind- 
ing ; and, thirdly, he thought if it was, 
: —_— be much better to sell the 
and. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that when two or three 
years ago, he had urged upon the 
Government to consider the condition of 
the Hammersmith and Wandsworth 
Police Oourts, he was told by the then 
Secretary to the Treasury, that the 
Government avoided any responsibility 
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in the matter, because the Police Courts 
would be taken over by the Local 
Government Authority, and on that dis- 
tinct ground no steps were taken. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he should support the 
Amendment by way of protest against 
the practice of making contracts to bind 
the House before the subject matters 
were considered. He believed the day 
would come when business men on the 
other side of the House would be very 
grateful to hon. Members on these 
Benches for having raised this ques- 
tion. 

GeyexaL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
that the Government had, in his opi- 
nion, done right in securing a site for 
the Police Court at Dalston. 

Mr. OAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, that when a Oounty Member he 
had voted against this principle, and he 
saw no reason why, having since be- 
come a Metropolitan Member, he should 
alter his views. The inhabitants of 
London were desirous of having the 
control of their own affairs, and the 
maintenance of their Police Courts was 
a matter which he thought they ought 
to pay for. He should vote for the 
Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Labou- 
chere). 


Question put. 
The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 48; 


Noes 87: Majority 39.—(Div. List, 
No. 57.) 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DODDS said, he felt it was only 
reasonable at such an hour, seeing the 
extraordinary length of time the Chair- 
man had been in the Chair—indeed, 
during the years he had been in the 
House he hardly remembered a longer 
Sitting in Supply—it was reasonable to 
suppose the time had come to report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Dodds.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he could hardly 
imagine the hon. Gentleman was serious 
in making a proposal of the kind. True, 
the House met at 3 o’clock; but the 
Chairman of Committees had not been 
in the Chair for eight hours, and, even 
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if that were so, it would not be reason- 
able for the Committee to cease work 
until 12 o’clock, the hour the House 
had upon for closing discussion. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not proceed with a Motion that could 
not be entertained. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
appeal to hic hon. Friend not to persist 
with his Motion. True, the Chairman 
had been in the Chair nearly eight 
hours, but that was no reason why the 
Committee should not continue to sit 
till 12 o’clock., 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £9,250, to complete the sum to 
defray half cost for Sheriff Court Houses 
in Scotland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he did not thoroughly understand 
this Vote ; but the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) being in his place, woulc ao 
doubt give a lucid explanation of it. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) gathered that the 
House was bound to contribute a cer- 
tain amount towards the maintenance 
of certain Courts in Scotland called 
Sheriffs’ Courts. So far, so good; he 
did uot complain of fulfilling that obli- 
gation by voting a certain sum; but 
what he would like to know, in the first 
place, was why the Vote, which last 
year was £7,570 for that purpose, should 
this year be £8,150? hy, too, when 
the obligation was to contribute to the 
maintenance, was the Committee asked 
to vote a sum for new works? Why 
should the whole sum be increased on 
that of last year by £4,000? This the 
Committee would see required some 
explanation. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
said, in addition he should like to ask 
some explanation of particulars under 
Sub-Head B. There was no detailed 
information in the Estimates as to the 
expenditure on each Court House. The 
whole sum distributed among 52 Court 
Houses would give to each an average 
of £275, and this seemed to him a high 
figure for the maintenance of old build- 
ings together with the grant for new 


buildings. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 


caldy, &c.) said, he should like to know 
why no provision was made for a Court 


House at Kirkcaldy, that being by far 
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the most popular and important town 
between the Forth and the Tay, and yet 
the only Court House was at Oupar. 
The strongest representations had been 
made in favour of a Court being held at 
Kirkcaldy, where lately police cells and 
every accommodation had been pro- 
vided. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that the increase in the 
Vote was due to alterations and im- 
provements and drainage at Hamilton 
and elsewhere, long required, and now 
proceeded with. The sum of £4,700 
would complete the payments for the 
year. 

Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £183,000, to complete the sum 
for Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he wished to ask, first, for 
information as to the progress of the 
work of the Surveyin Ireland; secondly, 
whether there was any system of taking 
stock established whereby the officer in 
charge could know what amount of 
stock he had on hand and how much 
was required—he referred to theodo- 
lytes and other instruments of great 
value—and also he would ask under 
what system the Department obtained 
stores, whether by private tender or 
open competition ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, N.) 
said, he should like to know what pro- 
vision was intended to be made for the 
work of revision of survey. Asa matter 
of fact, he believed the work of the 
Ordnance Survey began in England with 
the counties around London, and there- 
vision of the old maps had been going 
on for some time. In Scotland, the 
Ordnance Survey came later ; but still 
there were counties—Fife and Mid 
Lothian, for instance—that were sur- 
veyed as far back as the years between 
1840-50. The maps then produced were 
now quite out of date; but they might 
easily be kept up to date without any 
large expense by an efficient staff or a 
regular system. More than once this 
point had been raised in the House, and 
the answer given as regards Scotland 
was that the first survey being concluded 
some years ago, the head office had been 
shut up and the materials removed, so 
it would appear there was absolutely no 
provision made for the revision of the 
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survey of Scotland at the present time. 
This might easily be provided by an 
automatic system brought into play 
without any great expenditure or in- 
crease of staff, and such was carried out 
in the United States, in Austria, and 
other European countries. Another 
point had been brought on previous 
occasions before the House, and also the 
other House, and it was a point in which 
considerable interest was taken in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
particularly in Scotland. The matter 
was brought before the House of Lords 
three or four years ago by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. He referred to the in- 
complete state of the survey of the 
country as compared with other countries 
at the present time. The great object of 
the Ordnance Survey, apart from pur- 
poses of estate valuation, was to de- 
soribe correctly the geographical contour 
of the country. The Survey maps, 
therefore, in the surface contour gave the 
different heights, but they did not com- 
plete the work by giving the depths of 
the depressions and the soundings of 
lakes and rivers. In the Survey maps 
of the United States the depths of lakes 
were recorded, and the same thing was 
found in Switzerland, and he believed in 
Italian and Austrian maps ; and this had 
been urged on the Government with 
respect to the maps of Great Britain. 
There could be no doubt of its interest 
and value scientifically, and from other 

oints of view. As a matter of fact, the 
Sede which took the most prominent 
en in urging this work was the Royal 

vciety of Edinburgh, and the only two 
complete surveys of lakes in the United 
Kingdom were those of Loch Awe and 
Loch Lomond, taken 40 or 50 years 
ago by the Admiralty. When this 
point had been urged before the Trea- 
sury, the Department of Works re- 
plied it was work for the Admiralty, 
while the Admiralty said it came within 
the province of the Department of 
Works. He did not care which De- 
partment undertook the work; but to 
make our survey complete and worthy to 
stand on a level with the surveys of 
other countries, the contour and depths 
of the lakes should be laid down as well 
as the height of mountains. It was of 
interest and of value scientifically to 
know, from what had been done long 
ago in relation to Loch Lomond, that 
there was there a depth of over 100 


Br. Buchanan 
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fathoms a depth not equalled in any 
arm of the sea on the West Coast of 
Scotland, and only found in ocean sound- 
ings. Private investigation had shown 
even greater depths ; for instance, Loch 
Morar, in the West of Inverness-shire, 
gave 180 fathoms, a depth not attained in 
any but ocean waters. The greatest in- 
terest would be found in the comparison 
of depths with other lakes, like those of 
Ireland, spreading over large surfaces, 
and it was a matter well worth the 
attention of the Government, whether it 
was not desirable to make provision for 
making our survey complete. 

Sm EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
he could support the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Edinburgh, and extend them oy saying 
that this survey of the lakes was of 
more immediate importance than the 
object of ascertaining the geographical 
contour of the country, He had himself 
in years past had occasion to make use 
of the Swiss Survey maps, in which all 
detailed information was given as to the 
depths of lakes, and had found this in- 
formation most useful for engineering 
purposes. But when he came to our 
own Ordnance maps he found the whole 
of the lakes a blank, and civil engineers 
were deprived of that data so useful for 
them in the preparation of plans, and 
which they might fairly expect to find 
in a survey of the kind. This, and 
the question of adopting an automatic 
method of bringing maps up to date, 
were matters of great importance. He 
did not believe that the originators of 
the costly system of Ordnance Survey 
contemplated simply a record of the 
state of the country at one particular 
period ; they surely must have had in 
their minds an idea of keeping up the 
information at regular intervals. He 
hoped that on these points the sugges- 
tions made would have serious attention, 
with good results. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he would suggest the de- 
sirability of marking the Teights above 
the sea on the Survey stones. The 
figures appeared on the maps; but it 
would be interesting and useful to have 
them realiy recorded on the spot. A 
traveller would not have to write for a 
map, and wait until he could receive it ; 
he would have this interesting informa- 
tion before him on his journey. In 
many parts of Europe this information 
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was recorded in localities, often at rail- 
way stations. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would include in his answers some 
information in reference to the salary of 
the Direetor of Survey. Last year that 
salary YS rage as £870, but now it 
was suddenly raised to £1,200. It 
did not appear that this gentleman was 
entitled to such an increase, for he drew 
an extra sum of £400 for work done for 
the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission, together with some £500 for 
retired pay. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, the expenditure had reached 
a very large amount, and he hoped that 
the account of the progress made would 
indicate the completion of the work 
soon. 

Si GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, there was very little 
hope that we should be able to rival 
the United States Departments in this 
and other statistical matters. The 
United States were immeasurably ahead 
of us. It was a pleasure to see the 
amount of care bestowed upon obtaining 
such information by the Statistical De- 
partment at ag ge cy Still, though 
we might not be able to overtake the 
United States, he thought, considering 
the extent of the expenditure, our Ord- 
nance maps might be more complete. 
Take the County of Fife ; there was not 
an Ordnance map for professional pur- 
poses available ; it was too small, and it 
was altogether out of date and useless 
for modern purposes by landowners 
and others. He knew of landowners 
who, when they had to deal with estates, 
were obliged to have a survey made for 
themselves. 

Tz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would endeavour to 
reply sc far as he could to the several 
questions asked, First, the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Oonnor) asked as to the progress of 
the Irish Survey. This had now been 
ordered to be carried out with maps of 
25-inch seale instead of the old 6-inch 
scale. This was pressed upon the De- 

rtment in former discussions on the 

timates, and was now being done. 
In the next place, the hon. Member 
asked whether stock had been taken of 
the various materials in the possession 
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of the Department, a question he had 
raised on a previous cecasion. The hon. 
Member would see it was not possible to 
take stock of all materials at the same 
time; but a system had been adopted by 
means of which stock was taken of each 
particular class of materials, and in that 
way he believed they would be able to 
arrive in the course of the year at the 
amount of stock. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber asked as to the system of contracts 
for stores, and here he (Mr. Plunket) 
had to say that it was not possible to 
pursue the same system as was adopted 
in other Departments ; materials and in- 
struments being of the most delicate and 
complicated nature. It had been found 
practically impossible to adopt a system 
of open competition for these contracts. 
As to the ry 4 of the Director, he ex- 
plained that the apparent increase was 
due to the sum of £1,200 representing 
the consolidated salary hitherto y 
paid under this Vote, and partly by 
military pay. This sum represented the 
whole of the salary. As to the obser- 
vations by the hon. and learned 
Member for West Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan), he (Mr. Plunket) could only 
say they should have every attention, 
though he confessed he did not quite 
understand what the hon. and learned 
Member meant by an automatic system 
of revision. A re-survey was as often 
as practicable carried out without in- 
curring a large expenditure. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
desired to know whether Scotland was 
to have ihe 25-inch maps, or was to con- 
tinue with the old 6-inch maps? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
mean to suggest any detailed plan when 
he spoke of automatic revision. What 
he complained of was that many Scotch 
counties were only completed on the 
6-inch scale, and practically at the pre- 
sent moment there was no revision at 
all of the old maps, and many of the 
l-inch maps were not yet published, or 
likely to be published this year. The 
appeal for a revised issue was refused 
before the Office was closed, and now it 
was said the Office being closed, and 
made over to the Post Office, nothing 
more could be done. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said nothing about the 
survey of lakes in Scotland and other 
parts of the United Kingdom. He was 
informed that it could be carried out at 
a very small cost. He had had an op- 
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rtunity of speaking on the subject 
vith a sand offices who had 
engaged on many Government cur- 
veying ay Toppa and he said, re- 
ferring to his experiences on the West 
Coast of Scotland and Ireland, that 
if directed to survey and lay down 
soundings on the lakes, this could be 


done by boats’ crews in the middle of. 


their ordinary sea work of surveyin 
along thecoast. The cost would be little, 
the result would be of the test value 
for scientific and engineering purposes, 
and also for navigation s. Even 
the lochs that constituted the Oaledonian 
Canal had had no regular Ordnance 
survey; only a rough survey by private 
effort gave incompletely the general 
average of depth. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he would in- 
quire into the matter, which, so far as he 
knew, was suggested now for the first 
time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
explained that the £1,200 for the 
Director represented the consolidated 
salary ; but was there not also £400 for 
services on the Local Government Board 
Boundary Oommission ? 

Tae SEORETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the explanation which, until now he had 
not understood, was, that the asterisk 
was misplaced, owing to a slip of the 

rinter ; it should ap by the Major 
eneral’s name, not that of the Director. 

Mx. BRUNNER said, he hoped that 
his request would not be passed over as 
too trivial. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, certainly he 
would bear it in mind, and have inquiry 
made. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
said, a note referred to the sum realized 
from the sale of maps, and it was a 
matter of importance to consider that 
these maps were sold at an excessively 
high price, on the principle of large 
profits and small sales. To many per- 
sons these maps would be useful, and he 
believed the Government would realize 
quite as much from sales if they con- 
siderably reduced the price to the publio. 
Having made the original outlay, and 
got the proofs, any number might be 
produced. Everyone who had expe- 
rience of printing knew that after the 
first cost the expense of printing ma- 
chinery and ink did not amount to much. 


Hr. Buchanan 
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If the Government would be content 
cent, they 
would y increase their sale, and 
benefit a large number of the com- 
munity. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum,not exceeding £7,900,be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for the erection and main- 
tenance (including rents, &o.) of Buildings for 
the Department of Science and Art.” 

Mrz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he must object to this Vote 

ing through without discussion. He 
ad something to say in regard to it, 
and hoped Progress would be now re- 
ported. 

Motion made, and Question, “‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —(Jfr. Dillwyn, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL.—[Br 166.] 
(Mr. Addison, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Diliwyn, Mr. 
Lawson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Plaintiff to recover such 
damages (less than 40s.) as the court or 
judge may deem just). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GeneraL, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 1, line 9, leave out 
‘‘ passed,” and insert ‘‘of the Session 
held ;”’ and in line 11, leave out “ law,” 
and insert ‘ laws.”’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Costs to be in the discretion 
of the judge). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorygey 
Generat, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 1, line 25, after 
“‘tried,”’ insert ‘‘ and section four of 
‘ The Oupyright (Musical Compositions) 
Act, 1882,’ is hereby repealed.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Olause 3 (Proprietor not wilfully per- 
mitting such peileesianis to be andi). 
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On the Motion of Mr. Arronney 
GevzRaL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 1, line 26, leave out, 
* or places ;”’ in line 27, leave out, ‘‘or 
places;” and in page 2, line 6, after 
‘‘ performance,” insert “‘ knowing it to 
be unauthorised.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Definition). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GeneraL, Olause struck out. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Extent of Act). 

Amendment proposed, in e 2, 
line 13, leave out ‘“‘extend only to 
England and Wales,” and insert “ not 
extend to Scotland or Ireland.” —( dr. 
Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, why this limitation was 
introduced. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, personally he should prefer that 
the Bill should extend to Ireland and 
Scotland, for he believed it would in 
both countries prove a very useful mea- 
sure. He did not wish to introduce con- 
troversial matter, and therefore had not 
included Ireland, but would be quite 
ready to meet the wishes of Irish 
Members. He might say that among 
his correspondence on the subject he 
had had complaints from persons who 
in Ireland had been victims of the system 
of blackmail the Bill would stop. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he had no objection to the words 
“or Ireland ’”’ being struck out, his only 
object in proposing the Amendment 
was to carry out the intention of the 
promoters in the usual Parliamentary 
form. He expressed no opinion what- 
ever as to the desirability of extending 
the Bill to Ireland or Scotland. Asa 
matter of drafting, if thet policy were 
adopted the clause should be struck out 
altogether. 

. ARTHUR O’OONNOR said, the 
object of the Bill, as he understood it, 
was to prevent a system of fraud and 
blackmail pursued by a limited number 
of persons, and he could ise no reason 
hy the Bill should not apply to Ire- 
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Mr. ADDISON said, he should be 
very glad to omit the clause. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, if there was any advan- 
tage in the Bill, Scotland had a fair claim 
to share in it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the Motion of Mr. Appison, Clause 
struck out of the Bill. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


—e—eeernenes 
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MINUTES. ]}—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Cryin Service Estimates; Crass I. — 
Pvustic Works anp Buripines, Votes 14 to 
20, 23, 25 to 27; Crass I1.—Satartes anp 
Exrenses or Crvi. Deparrments, Votes 1 
to 4 
Resolutions [April 5] reported. 

Private Bru (dy Order)— Withdrawn—South 
Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railways (Arbitration).* 

Pustic n'a — Ordered — First Reading — 
Moveable Abodes * [200]. 

Second Reading—Pharmacy Acts Amendment 
[House counted out}. 

Committee—Report—Customs (Isle of Man) * 


[195]. 

MOTION. 
MOVEABLE ABODES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to provide for 
the registration and regulation of travelling 
vans or other vehicles used as Temporary 
Abodes, ordered to be m, in by Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Caine, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. T. M. Healy, and 


r. Hozier. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 200. ] 


QUESTIONS. 
— - 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT — SEWERAGE 
WORKS—INCIDENCE OF COST. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether it is the 
case that the extra expense caused to a 
Sanitary Authority in carrying out a 
scheme of sewerage for a district, by 
reason of the drainage of county build- 
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ings, such as lunatic asylums situated 
within the district, falls wholly upon the 
local rates of such district; and, whe- 
ther such buildings are assessed to the 
local rates of the district only on the 
agricultural value of the land without 
the buildings; and whether, if so, he 
could see his way to insert provisions 
either in the Local Government Bill or 
in the Lunacy Bill to remedy such a 
state of things, and to make such extra 
expense a charge upon the General 
County Rate ? 

Tsz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
cost of general works of sewerage in the 
district of a Sanitary Authority, includ- 
ing those which are required for a 
lunatic asylum situated within the dis- 
trict, is defrayed out of the local rates. 
The lands and buildings acquired for the 
purpose of a pauper lunatic asylum are 
not liable to be assessed to local rates at 
a higher value than that at which they 
were assessed at the time of their 
acquisition. A clause altering the law 
in this respect would not be germane to 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Bill; but an opportunity will arise for 
my hon. Friend to raise the question of 
the assessment of asylums when the 
Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill is before 
the House. The Government are willing 
to consider the matter in connection with 
that Bill. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS—TAX ON HORSES. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he can see his way to permit medical 
men to keep at least one horse each free 
of Horse Tax? 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the right hon Gentle- 
man, Whether such horses as were used 
by medical men, more especially by 
country doctors, for professional pur- 
poses, might not be described rather as 
trade than as pleasure horses ; and whe- 
ther it was not the fact that such men, 
although they used, did not abuse the 
a oes as they drove very light 
traps 

Par OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosouzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I find that there is a 
neni for such an exemption as the 

on. Member’s Question suggests. Up 


Nir. Mowbray 
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to 1869-70, when the Horse Tax stood 
at one guinea, doctors and ministers of 
religion paid only halfthe duty, and this 
continued till the duty was reduced to 
10s. 6d. for everybody. The question 
whether one horse ought to be exempted 
in the case of doctors and ministers of 
religion is receiving the most careful 
consideration of the Government; but it 
must not be forgotten that exemptions 
are almost always of an insidious 
nature, and that it is difficult, when 
once you begin making exemptions 
from any duty, to know where to draw 
the line. There is some force in the 
observation of the hon. Member opposite 
(Dr. Farquharson) that doctors in the 
country districts do, to a certain extent, 
come under the definition of “‘ traders.” I 
must take this opportunity of reminding 
the House that the question of exemp- 
tions from Horse or Wheel Tax, and, 
indeed, the question of these taxes 
generally, is one between the interests 
of persons using horses and earts and 
that of the general body of ratepayers. 
It is not a question between the former 
and the National Exchequer. I mention 
this, because I see that in many quarters 
the idea still prevails that these taxes are 
in some way connected with the reduc- 
tion of ld. in the Income Tax. At the 
same time, the Government feel that it is 
essential that these taxes, purely local 
as they are, should be placed upon the 
justest possible basis. 

Mr. CHANNING asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had also can- 
sidered the case of farmers’ horses ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, he was giving 
that matter his most careful considera- 
tion. What he was anxious to do was 
to carry out the view that what the 
French called ‘“ horses of luxury” were 
to be taxed; but that horses required 
for any particular trade should not be 
taxed. That was the theory of the tax, 
and he hoped it might be carried out in 
that sense and in that spirit. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS—TAX ON CARTS AND 
WHEELS. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) (for Mr. Ketty) (Camberwell, 
N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether, in view of the very 
serious remonstrances which have ap- 

in the public Press, and which 
ve been addressed to him, against the 
proposed new taxes on carts and wheels, 
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he has any intention of abandoning 
them, or, at any rate, so modifying them 
as to prevent their proving an oppres- 
sive tax upon industry, and being the 
means of wing a very large number 
of artisans, more ially in the van- 
building and whastwnighh trades, out 
of work. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman adhered to his Estimate of 
£300,000 as the produce of the Wheel 
and Cart Tax; and, whether he was 
aware that, outside official circles, it was 
almost universally considered that the 
Estimate was much too low ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he was 
quite prepared in the case of this tax, as 
in others, to listen to all the remon- 
strances that might be made; but a 
great many of those remonstrances 
which he had seen had been somewhat 
exaggerated—such, for instance, as the 
suggestion that artisans in the van- 
building and wheelwright trades would 
be thrown out of work. The hon. Mem- 
ber dealt with two questions, which were 
really distinct—the small Wheel Tax 
which was proposed, and the heavier 
tax which was put upon vans. While, 
no doubt, he had received remonstrances 
from the owners of heavy vans on the 
one hand, he had, on the other hand, 
received sirong expressions of approval 
on the ground that these heavy convey- 
ances, which caused immense expense in 
repairing the roads, should contribute 
to their repair. As attention had been 
dawn to the remonstrances in the Press, 
he wished to point out that when any par- 
ticular interest was hit it was cortain that 
they would write to the newspapers, 
while the vast number of those who would 
benefit by the remission of rates were 
silent; and in that way sometimes a 
false public opinion was created. With 
reference to the point most properly 
brought to his attention by the hon. 
Member(Mr. Pickersgill), he was making 
inquiries into the subject; and it was 
very possible that a considerably larger 
revenue might be derived. It was per- 
fectly right that officials should gener- 
ally be moderate in their Estimates. 
While he should be glad to meet any 
specific grievance, evidence had come to 
him that this tax—namely, that on heavy 
vans—was considered to be a fair tax ; 
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and at present he saw no reason to 
modify the resolution at which the Go- 
vernment had arrived to propose this 
tax. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—LI- 
CENCES FOR AGRICULTURAL CARTS 
AND WAGGONS. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.is., Harwich) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether any licences will be re- 
quired, either per wheel or otherwise, 
for waggons and carts used solely in 
agriculture ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; no licences 
of any sort will be required for any 
vehicles used solely for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) in- 
quired, whether the employment of carts 
and waggons by farmers in carrying their 
farm produce to market for sale or to a 
railway station would be considered an 
employment in agriculture ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; I should so 
understand it. If a farmer conveyed his 
own produce to market, or to a railway 
station, that would be employment on 
the work of the farm. On the other 
hand, if he let out his carts, and did 
haulage for other people, that would 
clearly not come under the exemption, 
and he would be liable. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked, whe- 
ther farmers’ carts which were used for 
carrying coal from railway stations 
would be liable to be taxed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
is perfectly right in putting this Ques- 
tion. Where a farmer uses his cart for 
the conveyance of coal from railway sta- 
tions for other persons, then I consider 
that he ought to pay the tax ; but if he 
uses it, say, to take his wheat to a rail- 
way station, and to bring back coal for 
his own use, then I do not consider that 
he ought to pay the tax. That is the 
general spirit in which the Act will be 
administered. It is very difficult to say 
beforehand how particular cases will be 
dealt with; but, doubtless, some lati- 
tude will be allowed in the administra- 
tion of the statute. 


SCOTLAND—LOCAL TAXATION— 
ALLOCATION OF £240,000. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 


asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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When the scheme for the distribution 
of the sum of £240,000, to be allocated 
to Scotland in aid of local taxation during 
the present year, will be laid before 
Parliament ; and, whether, inasmuch as 
the grant for main roads, which is to be 
a first charge on that sum, is almost 
exclusively a grant in favour of the 
county ratepayer, he will take care that 
the interests of the ratepayers of the 
towns are duly regarded in the general 
scheme ? 

Taz OHANOELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, with 
regard to the first part of the Question, 
he would give the hon. Member the 
earliest Notice possible as to when the 
proposal would be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As to the second point, he was 
in consultation with the retary for 
Scotland; and it would be the earnest 
desire of both of them to do justice as 
between the ratepayers in the country 
and the ratepayers in the towns. 

Me. BUCHANAN wished to know, 
whether they would have the informa- 
tion as to how the sum was to be allo- 
cated in Scotland before the Local 
Government Bill for England passed 
through the House ? 

Mx. R. PRESTON BRUOE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked, whether there was any 
reason why the financial arrangement 
affecting Scotland should not be laid 
before the House now ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there was no 
Vote to be taken before the information 
with regard to allocation to Scotland and 
Ireland was laid before the House. What 
he had said, or what he intended to say, 
was that a Vote would have to be taken 
before the sum could be allocated; but 
not before the Government could an- 
nounce their intentions to the House. 
He would communicate again with the 
Secretary for Scotland, and he was in 
communicatior with the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ; and he would endeavour to 
give the earliest information with regard 
to the proposals which he should make. 
He could only repeat that the Govern- 
ment were under somewhat high pressure 
witu regard to the Lg gman of the 
various schemes; and he was anxious 


that there should be every deliberation 
as to the best mode of distributing, both 
in Ireland and Scotland, those sums that 
would be allocated to local purposes. No 


Hr. Buchanan 
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further delay would take place than was 
absolutely necessary. 


CRIMINAL LAW—7 & 8 GEO. IV. CAP. 28 
—REPEAL OF THE “WHIPPING 
PROVISIONS.” 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, When the Go- 
vernment will introduce their promised 
Bill to repeal the ‘‘ whipping” provisions 
of the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28; and, whether 
it has been decided to include the repeal 
of the “whipping” provisions of the 
Vi t Act 

ne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he hoped to be able this Session to 
repeal the provision referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, either by the Statute 
Law Revision Bill or by a separate mea- 
sure. He would consider the suggestion 
as to repealing the ‘‘ Whipping Clauses ” 
of the Vagrant Act. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY 
DIVISION)—AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) (for 
Mr. Keruy) (Camberwell, N.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
when giving Notice of his intention to 
move an Address to Her Majesty for the 
appointment ofan additional Judge of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, he has had in mind the provi- 
sions of Clause 6 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill, now in this House, 
and which has already passed through the 
House of Lords, the Winawaee of which 
clause is as follows:— 

‘ “On an Address — both Houses = ys 
iament representi t, regard being 

the Gaia tnspeied Gy this Act on the ex officio 
Commissioner, the state of business in the High 
Court in England requires the intment of 
an additional Judge of that Court,” &c.; 

and, whether the proposed appointment 
of a further Judge of the Ohancery 
Division of the High Court of Jnstico 
would be in addition to or substitution 
for the appointment provided for under 
such Clause 6 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The ap- 
pointment of an additional Chancery 
Judge is rendered necessary by the state 
of business in that Division of the Hi 
Court of Justice. The powers given by 
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Clause 6 of the Railway and Oanal 
Traffic Bill will enable the Government 
to appoint a Judge; but no such pro- 
will be made to the House unless 
the then state of business in the High 
Court renders it absolutely necessary 
that such an addition shall be made. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GOVERNMENT YARDS AND FACTORIES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Oamberwell, Peck- 
ham), in rising to move as an Amend- 
ment— 

“That in the present condition of the labour 
market, it is expedient, with a view to givi 
employment to a greater number of workmen, 
to discontinue the practice of working overtime 
in Government Yards and Factories, so far as 
may be done without injury to the Public Ser- 
vice,”’ 
said, that it was unnecessary to offer any 
apology to the House for asking it to 
postpone the consideration of the Esti- 
mates fora short time in order to turn 
its attention, if only for an hour or so, 
to a subject whieh was quite as interest- 
ing and quite as important, both from 
an economic point of view, as the saving 
or the squandering of the nation’s taxes. 
The condition of the labour market and 
of the sources of employment raised 
questions which not only puzzled philoso- 
phers and statisticians, but constituted 
for the practical politician the one ques- 
tion of supreme importance at the pre- 
sent time. The one subject which 
seemed to escape the sweep of our 
statesmen’s telescope was the small 
Island in which we lived anc had our 
being. He might be paradoxical and 
parochial in his ideas, but he could not 
help thinking that the number and the 
prospects of our unemployed artizans 
at home formed a subject quite as 
worthy of consideration as the condition 
of Egypt, the Oaaadian Fishery Ques- 
tion, the Indian liquor question, or the 
remuneration of that interesting person, 
the Royal rat-catcher. What was the 

resent condition of the labour market ? 

$ was generally computed that there 
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were at the present time some 7,000,000 
ae oon wiser workers in = Three 

ingdoms. ecording to the speech 
delivered by the hon. Homber for the 
Rhondda Valley (Mr. Abrahams) last 
December, at the annual Congress of the 
Trades Union at Swansea, there were 
at the present time 900,000 workmen 
out of employment, and according to the 
same authority, the 6,000,000 workmen 
were working on an average 9 hours 
a-day. The hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that if that average of 9 hours a-day 
were reduced to 8 hours, the immediate 
effect would be to absorb 750,000 out of 
the 900,000 unemployed. He imagined, 
however, although, of course, he spoke 
under correction, that out of the 7,000,000 
workmen there were 5,500,000 in em- 
ployment and 1,500,000 out of employ- 
ment, and he put the average daily 
normal working hours at 10 instead of 
9, or 60 hours a-week. The average over- 
time worked by each man was 12 hours 


ving | a week, which was a little less than the 


average overtime at the Woolwich and 
Enfield Factories in 1885. As the 
normal hours of labour were 60 per 
week, and the average amount of over- 
time 12 hours per man, seeing that 12 
was the fifth of 60, it followed that if 
the average of 12 hours overtime were 
distributed it would absorb 1,100,000 
out of the 1,500,000 of unemployed 
artizans. Now, me eegneees of this 
country wasavery large, if not vee ype 
employer of labour. It employed, or 
did until recently, at Woolwich and 
Enfield alone, more than 10,000 men, 
and at the five great Dockyards it em- 
ployed 21,000. It was, therefore, 
necessary to look with special solicitude 
to see what attitude the Government 
took up on the subject of overtime. He 
should also be glad to learn from some 
Member of the Government what view 
they took of the respective merits of 
overtime and night shifts. He thought 
it was necessary that there should be an 
authoritative declaration on the subject 
in order that the country might know 
the mind of the Government, especially 
as there was reason to believe that a 
sensible and wholesome alteration had 
been made recently. What the public 
were able to learn from Parliament Re- 
turns was that in the aed tT 
a ized for the e figures he 
Pm Po to one, but it would have 
taken too long to bring the figuros 
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up to a more recent date—in the year 
1885-6, out of a total of 10,254 men em- 
ployed at the Government establish- 
ments at Woolwich and Enfield, 7,760 
worked, on an average, 12} hours per 
week overtime for 37 weeks out of the 
52. The total number of hours over- 
time worked at Enfield and Woolwich 
in that year was 4,832,950, which, if 
distributed among fresh men, would 
have given employ to 1,549 hands for 
52 weeks at 60 hours a-week. Thus 
every five men working overtime kept 
out a sixth. It was, however, said that 
the sixth man was not there to accept 
employment, and, therefore, that the 
Government must work overtime be- 
cause the necessary labour was not 
available. He knew it was a prevalent 
belief that all those called the unem- 
ployed were unskilled labourers, and 
some persons went so far as to say that 
the unemployed were for the most part 
thieves and roughs. Heaven knew 
what the unskilled artizans might come 
to if they were left no alternative but 
crime and the workhouse. Unfortunately 
it had been shown that up to the present 
time a large percentage of the most 
skilled workmen had for some time past 
been living on the unemployed benefit 
fund of the Trades Unions. He wished 
to — that the sixth man was there, 
and to prove, also, from statistical tables 
and from the Trades Unions returns, 
published in the form of a Blue-Book, 
that highly skilled artizans of the very 
same description as those who had been 
working overtime in the Government 
Dockyards and factories were walking 
about the streets and factories waiting 
for employment and living on the un- 
employed benefit funds of the Trades 
Unions. What was the description of 
men who had been working overtime at 
Woolwich and Enfield? They were 
engine fitters, engineers, smiths, boiler 
makers, iron ship-builders, moulders,car- 
aaa joiners, wheelwrights, masons, 
rickmakers and others. fr hon. Mem- 
bers would turn to the tables of the 
Trades Union Societies they would find 
that in the year 1886 there were in the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers 7-4 
per cent of its members receiving as- 
sistance from the unemployed benefit 
fund, and necessitating an expenditure 
on the part of that Society of £1 12s. 5}d. 
per member; of the ated 
Society of Carpenters and Engineers 7°8 


Mr, Baumann 
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cent of its members were receiving 
Seine from the unemployed benefit 
fund, necessitating an expenditure of 
£1 12s. 7d. per member; the Steam- 
Engine Makers’ Society had 5-8 per 
cent of its members receiving assist- 
ance from the unemployed benefit 
fund, necessitating an expenditure of 
£1 2s. 11d. per member; the Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders had no 
less than 13°9 per cent of its mem- 
bers receiving assistance from the 
united benefit fund, involving an ex- 
penditure of £2 14s. 7d. per member; 
the United Society of Boiler Makers and 
Iron Shipbuilders had 22:2 of its 
members receiving assistance from the 
unemployed benefit fund, entailing an 
expenditure of £1 7s. 11d. per member; 
the United Kingdom Pattern Makers 
Association had 9°6 per cent of its 
members receiving assistance from the 
united benefit fund ; and the Associated 
Blacksmiths’ Society had 14-4 per cent 
receiving in asimilar way. He main- 
tained that these tables were a splendid 
record of the fight which the Trades 
Unions of the country had been making 
with distress and the want of employ- 
ment; butthe Trades Unions could not go 
on indefinitely standing this strain upon 
their resources. There was another fea- 
turein regard to overtime work, which he 
desired to bring under the notice of the 
House—namely, its costliness and its 
extravagance. By paying wages of 
time and a half or time and a quarter 
to a tired man, they were paying an 
appreciated price for a depreciated 
article. He put the produce value of 
overtime work at a quarter below that 
of ordinary time; but they paid a 
quarter more for it. In this way for 
4,800,000 hours of overtime work, which 
was in round numbers the amount of 
overtime work done in Woolwich and 
Enfield in 1885, the men claimed and 
were paid wages for 6,000,000 hours at 
time and a quarter, or 7,200,000 hours 
at time and a half. But the produce 
value was worth a quarter less than 
ordinary time; so that for 3,600,000 
hours’ work they paid 6,000,000 hours’ 
wages. This feature of overtime work 
was perfectly familiar to all large em- 
ployers of > dang and he was not sur- 
prised to find that the Government 
officials one and all united in condemn- 
ing the wastefulness and extravagance 
of overtime. This was shown by the 
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evidence given before Lord Morley’s 
Committee on the Manufacturing De- 

ts of the Army, which reported 
ast year. Among the witnesses exa- 
mined was Oolonel Barlow, the Super- 
intendent of the Royal Laboratory at 
Woolwich, who said, in answer to ques- 
tion 3,302— 


*‘T think it advisable to spread your work 
over as large a number of men as you can. In 
the case of overtime you give the men a good 
deal of extra pay for the time being, and then 
it stops ; and, so far as the men themselves are 
concerned, that is a positive disadvantage. I 
think as a Government work we are right to 
employ a greater number of men instead of 
employing a smaller number and giving them 
a tremendous amount of work. For instance, 
Ifound them working up to 10 o'clock at 
night, and as soon as I could, I introduced 
night shifts and extended the work over a 


greater number.” 


General Maitland, the Superintendent 
of the Gun Factory objected to overtime 
on the ground that it was extravagant 
and wasteful; as also did Mr. Hurst, 
Accountant and Auditor to the Manu- 
facturing Departments, on tho score of 
expense. The Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of the Dockyards reported 
in the previous year. Before that Com- 
mittee, in 1886, Admiral Herbert, Ad- 
miral Superintendent at Portsmouth 
Dockyard, in answer to question 1,615, 
condemned “extra time’ as very ex- 
pensive, and said— 

“That it was impossible for men to work 


those long hours and give us any return pro- 
portionate for our money.” 


Mr. John Huddy and Mr. Robert Bar- 
naby joined in the same view. That 
was a formidable list of witnesses, and 
he would like to know, and the public 
were interested in knowing, whether the 
public had really parted for ever with a 
system of work which was so unjust to 
those who had no work at all, which was 
so costly to the ratepayers, and which 
was so injurious to the moral and physi- 
eal welfare of this generation. He 
would like to know whether it was the 
fact that overtime had been forbidden at 
Woolwich and Enfield. He should like 
to know further, whether that prohibi- 
tion extended to all Government Depart- 
ments of labour, and whether it was a 
tempor, suspension or & anent 
saieiion: The House knew thet six 
weeks overtime had already been worked 
at Enfield this year. He should like to 
know what was the nature of the work 
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not have been done by night shifts. He 
would further like to know if in the 
future the Government were going to 
substitute working by night shifts for a 
system of working i overtime. He 
asked these questions in no spirit of 
hostility to the Government. He simply 
asked for information which he thought 
would be interesting to those who were 
specially concerned with this branch of 
the labour question. The question of 
overtime in Government yards, shops, 
and factories, and its relation to the 
labour market, was merely the fringe of 
that very much larger question which, 
to an over-populated country, was the 
one question of supreme moment and 
surpassing interest—namely, the general 
distribution of wages and employmen’‘ 
throughout the country. It seemed to 
him to be a question of whether one 
man was to work overtime and another 
man to work no time, of whether two 
men were to work for eight hours or one 
man for 16 hours. It seemed to him to 
be a question whether the labourer 
Dives would allow the labourer Lazarus 
to pick up the crumbs which fell from 
his table, or whether he would insist on 
sweeping them up for his own benefit. 
We know that any universal application 
of an Eight Hours’ Bill would be im- 
possible in a society like ours, and, if 
possible, it would be undesirable. It 
would be impossible, because, before 
contemplating the adoption of an Eight 
Hours’ Bill, they must first of all get 
foreign workmen in other countries to 
reduce their hours of labour, or else 
they must shut them out of this country 
by the strictest protection. Any advo- 
cate of an Eight Hours’ Bill who did 
not realize that was playing a game at 
blind man’s buff. An Eight Hours’ Bill 
would be impossible in the second place, 
because intellectual labour and the retail 
work of redistribution in shops differed 
essentially from manual labour, and 
could not be controlled by the same 
measures. He repeated, therefore, that 
it was impossible to put a whole society 
into the Procrustean bed of an Eight 
Hour Bill. But the working classes 
themselves had the same power over 
their hours of labour as they had over 
the wages they received. They could 


reduce their hours by the same lever by 
which they raised their wages; it was 
by the working classes themselves that 
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the hours of labour must be shortened in 
this country. It was by combination, by 
the pressure of public opinion, by volun- 
tary association, rather than by any 
Eight Hours’ Bill that the excessive 
hours of labour in this country must 
beshortened. It had already been done 
in South London by a voluntary closing 
movement, under the auspices of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dulwich 
(Mr. Maple). They were told that 
working men who got overtime liked 
that overtime, and, like all monopolists, 
refused to share it with their unem- 
ployed brethren. He very much doubted 
that, because, in the first place, workin 
men were very just to one another, an 
because, in the second place, the unem- 
ployed were a terrible tax on the em- 
ployed, a far greater tax upon the 
working classes than to any other class. 
Not only were they a burden on the rates 
of the parish and the funds of the Union, 
but upon the earnings of the working 
men from whom the unemployed were 
always begging or borrowing. The trnth 
was, that a country with an overstocked 
labour market like ours must be pre- 
pared to do one of two things—either to 
secure by some means or another a 
more equal distribution of wages and 
employment, or be prepared to deal with 
a very large increase of the pauper and 
criminal classes. We must face this, 
because it faced us. Those who would 
not face facts were sure to be made to 
feel them. It was the same problem 
which 40 or 50 years stung the 
sardonic humour of Carlisle into pro- 
hecies—then described as the mutter- 
ings of dyspepsia—now being realized 
day by day. It was the same problem 
which moved the fierce indignation of 
Kingsley, and which lent to the pages of 
Disraeli’s Sydi/ their most pathetic in- 
terest. The same problem was now again 
before us, but under conditions how 
changed. There was now a larger popu- 
lation, no Corn Laws to abolish, no Janded 
aristocracy at whose doors they could iay 
the burden of their sufferings. The con- 
dition of the landed classes in this country 
was pitiable in the extreme, was almost 
such as might “draw iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheek.” That condition had been 
reached while we had been enjoying the 
unrestricted importation of every article 
under the sun, human beings included. 
For 40 years the l of every man for 
himself and the take the hindmost, 


Mr, Baumann 
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had heen preached and practised in this 
country with amazing success. It had 
produced ae money and the sweating 
system; a million of unemployed, and 
money so cheap that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came down and reduced 
the interest on the National Debt. 
What a commentary on the gospel of 
gain from ruin! A period of unex- 
ampled cheapness of money, said the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Lordon (Sir John Lubbock) 
and a population of something like 
5,000,000 of men, women, and children 
who could get no work or wages, or who 
were fo to work under conditions 
which had lately been revealed, and 
which made a very ugly stain indeed on 
the gorgeous garment of our modern 
civilization. Was it not time, then, to 
take stock of our industrial condition, 
and were they not entitled to look to the 
Government for guidance and direction 
on that labour question, for on no 
question more than that did the public 
of this country require more guidance 
and direction, because economic distress 
was always more dangerous and more 
difficult to deal with than political dis- 
content. He expected to receive a 
sympathetic, and a satisfactory answer 
from the Government; and he was 
certain that the formal repudiation of 
the principle of overtime by the Govern- 
ment would have a sensible and salu- 
tary effect in diminishing excessive hours 
of labour throughout the country, and 
would thus be a first step towards 
that more equal distribution of profits, 
wages, aud work which alone could 
save an over-populated country from 
industrial anarchy and social ruin. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the present condition of the labour mar- 
ket, it is expedient, with a view to giving em- 
oa be to a greater number of workmen, to 

iscontinue the practice of working overtime 
in Government and factories, so far as 
may be done without injury to the Public Ser- 
vice,”—(Mr. Baumann,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question pocgeeet, “That the words 
oe pe to be left out stand part of the 
uestion,”’ 
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Tue SEORETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peckham had brought 
forward a very interesting subject in 
moving his Resolution; but he was 
afraid that, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, he could not accept the 
assumptions contained in that Resolution. 
Those assumptions were two in number. 
His hon. Friend assumed, first, that 
there was a practice of working over- 
time in the Goverument Dockyards and 
manufactories; and, next, that if that 
practice were discontinued a greater 
number of persons would be employed 
in those establishments. He was afraid 
that his hon. Friend and he approached 
that subject from somewhat different 
points of view. His hon. Friend ap- 
pros hed it from the point of view of 
the condition of the labour market and 
the dearth of employment which existed 
in many places. Everybody, of course, 
had great sympathy with the unem- 
alana workmen, and must feel that it 
was exceedingly desira>le that the trade 
of the country should be in such a state 
as togivefullemploymenttoall our work- 
ing population. The Government, there- 
fore, had great sympathy with his hon. 
lriend when he expressed the earnest 
desire that work might in some way or 
other be found for the unemployed. 
But they had to approach matters 
affecting the Government manufacturing 
establishments from a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view from that of his hon. 
Friend. They had to conduct the Go- 
vernment yards and factories in the 
manner which would secure the greatest 
efficiency and the greatest economy. 
Those were the rules by which alone 
they must be guided ; and, looking at 
the question from that point of view, the 
Government absolutely condemned sys- 
tematic overtime. They thought that 
systematic overtime was costly, both as 
regarded the meney that was expended 
and as regarded the quality of the work 
that was produced. He might point out 
that they had not in the Departments 
either under the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty or under the Secretary of State 


for War any systematic overtime at all. 
His hon. Friend had quoted certain Re- 
turns which went as far back as 1885-6, 
and complained that there was no mate- 
rial to his hand of later date; but if he 
had gone to the Library he would have 
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found there a continuation of the Re- 
turn that was moved for by the hon. 
Member for East Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Howell) last year, and which had since 
been presented, showing the amount of 
overtime at Enfield and Woolwich in 
1886-7. From that Return it would 
be seen that, although in 1885-6, during 
a time of great pressure, there was 
a considerable amount of overtime 
at those manufacturing establishments, 
yet since that date the amount of over- 
time had been enormously reduced, and 
at present there was no systematic over- 
time atall. When his right hon. Friend 
the present First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was at the War 
Office he looked into that matter very 
carefully, and issued an order that the 
practice of overtime must be discon- 
tinued except in cases of urgency at the 
manufacturing establishments of the 
War Office; and since that period the 
practice had been discontinued, and at 
present systematic overtime did not 
exist there. As to the Deckyards, he 
could not, of course, speak with anything 
like the same authority; but he had ob- 
tained from his noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) the information that the 
working of overtime in the Dockyards 
and Factories of that Department was 
entirely discontinued so far as could be 
done without injury to the Public 
Service, and was only resorted to in cases 
of great urgency or emergency, where 
it was necessary to advance some special 
parts of the work, and that it had been 
arranged to work night-shifts wherever 
pasteets. So that as regarded the 

kyards systematic overtime was 
altogether discontinued. It was, of 
course, perfectly clear that occasional 
overtime must sometimes take plece, as, 
for instance, for the repair of machinery 
or the preparation for night-shifts, or 
to advance some special part of the work 
for which s ecial skilled labour was 
required. His hon. Friend had referred 
to overtime being worked at Enfield 
Factory at a very recent period. It was 
true that overtime was sanctioned for a 
few weeks at Enfield in order to advance 
special parts of the new rifle, which re- 
quired special skill, and which they 
wished to advance as pee | as possible. 
It was their desire to put the new rifle 
into the hands of the troops for manual 
drill with the least possible delay, and 
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that could only be attained by vy yl 
_ing certain special men overtime for a 
short on If he, as Secretary of 
State for War, had interfered and not 
allowed that limited amount of overtime 
the only effect would have been to delay 
the time at which the new rifle was put 
into the hands of the troops, and it would 
not have been possible to employ one 
single additional man at Enfield. There- 
fore, as regarded the Government estab- 
lishments they had discontinued syste- 
matic overtime, and they did not resort to 
overtime except in cases of urgency. 
They could give his hon. Friend no 
further assurance than that. In a case 
of urgency they must claim the right to 
employ the men in the Dockyards and 
Government manufacturing establish- 
ments for overtime if the interests of 
the Public Service required it. But, as 
his hon. Friend said his main object was 
to obtain a declaration from the Go- 
vernment in regard to overtime, his hon. 
Friend would admit that he had now 
given as full and complete an assurance 
as to their policy and practice as could 
be fuirly asked from them; and there- 
fore he supposed that his hon. Friend 
would not think it necessary to put the 
House to the trouble of a Division on 
his Resolution. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Ohair,” put, and 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Oxass I.—Pusiic Works ann Burtprnas. 


(1.) £7,900, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Department Buildings. 

Sir HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, he rose for the purpose, not of 
finding fault with what was in the 
Estimate, but of finding fault with what 
was not in it. The condition of the 
building of the Normal School of 
Science, to which he would like to draw 
the attention of the Committee, was 
really almost disgraceful. The accom- 
modation which they had at present in 
this school, the only Government school 
in the country for training science 
teachers, would be a disgrace to a third- 
rate German town. He happened only 
that day to visit the school, and had 
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judged for himself what the accommo- 
dation was. To take one department 
only—namely, that of the experimental 
science of physics under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Riicker. It a 
that so large a number of students at the 
soon moment attended that particular 
epartment, that the buildings on the 
east side of Exhibition Road were en- 
tirely insufficient for their accommoda- 
tion, and that a temporary building on 
the west side, which was put up for 
the International Exhibition, had 
rented from the Commissioners of 1851, 
and was used as a physical laboratory. 
Not only was that building totally in- 
adequate, but even that was to be taken 
away from the Science School. He 
was informed that the authorities of 
the Imperial Institute had given notice 
that they would require the land upon 
which the building was erected in a 
very short time for a road which they 
purposed making, or were in the act 
of making, between Queen’s Gate and 
Exhibition Road. The consequence of 
this would be that the whole of the 
students who now worked in this build- 
ing would be thrown, as it were, out of 
employment, and that our only Govern- 
ment Normal School of Science would 
actually have to reject the very large 
number of students who were now going 
there. He would put it to the Jirst 
Commissioner of Works whether this 
was a desirable condition of things, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s at- 
tention should not be directed to the 
very important question of providing 
accommodation of a really efficient 
character for this great national institu- 
tion? Even from an economic point of 
view this matter required, he thought, 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for should these students be turned 
away from the doors of the Normal 
School, the fees which they paid, amount- 
ing now to no less than £3,500 a-year, 
would no longer be paid into the Exche- 
quer, and the Government would suffer a 
corresponding loss. He trusted, there- 
fore, that this first point to which he 
begged to direct the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works would be carefully 
considered by him. But there was a 
still wider question to which he wished 
to refer, and that was the housing of the 
National Science Oollections. The Com- 
mittee were, perhaps, not aware that we 
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now in South Kensington one 
of the most complete collections of 
scientific instruments and apparatus in 
Europe, and that it was only housed in 
temporary buildings—in a portion of the 
building once occupied by the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. For this housing the 
Government now paid £2,000 a-year. 
Some time ago, this matter having at- 
tracted the attention of the Government, a 
Departmental Committee was appointed 
considering, not so much whether this 
collection should continue or should be 
housed, but having the collection, and 
valuing it, how it should be housed. 
The Committee consisted of Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, Lord Lingen, Mr. Mitford, 
and Colonel Donnelly, and they went 
into the whole question most fully. Evi- 
dence was obtained from all the leading 
men of science in the country as to the 
necessity and importance of this col- 
lection, and the Report of the Com- 
mittee was so nearly unanimous that 
three of these gentlemen—namely, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Lord Lingen, and 
Colonel Donnelly, reported most favour- 
ably of the necessity of having proper 
buildings erected for the housing of the 
collection. Mr. Mitford reported sepa- 
rately, not so much because he did not 
agree with the Report of his Colleagues, 
as because he failed to appreciate so much 
as they seemed to do the value of this 
scientific collection. About that matter, 
however, there could be no doubt at all. 
The question of the cost of the erection 
of suitable buildings was most carefully 
gone into, and it was shown that, inas- 
much as a very large rent had to be 
paid towards the housing of the present 
collection, and considering the sale of 
other land and buildings belonging to 
Government which would no longer 
be needed, a sum of something like 
£32,000 would be sufficient to pay for 
what was required. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought there ought to 
be no difficulty in inducing the Govern- 
ment to look into the matter, and to 
take steps to put the National Science 
Collection on a footing worthy of the 
nation. A great deal had been talked 
about our failing industries, and we 
had heard much about protecting 
those industries ; but he would venture 
to say that the one mode which all were 
agreed would lead to the protection of 
our industries was the development of 
the scientific education of the people. 


As he had said before, the present con- 
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dition of things was a di to the 
nation. When they h of a small 
country like Switzerland spending 
£70,000 or £80,000 in erecting a single 
building, he thought it was high 
time that we should turn round 
and put our house in order, so far 
as concerned the proper accommodation 
in the National Science Schools and the 
housing of this scientific collection. He 
trusted that the Board of Works and 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
their best attention to this matter, which 
was one of real national importance. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said 
he should like to say a word or two on 
this subject. He must candidly say 
that hea with the hon. Member 
opposite (Sir Henry Roscoe) that some- 
thing ought to be done to complete the 
Museum at South Kensington. When 
they looked into the Estimate they 
found that on new works, alterations, 
aud additions to the South Kensington 
Museum only £100 was to be spent, and 
those of them who believed in the im- 
portance of the National Science and 
Art Collection at South Kensington must 
say that they ought to look forward to 
the building in which the collection was 
exhibited being completed at once. 
Another part of the Estimate showed 
that they were paying at the present 
time no less than £4,500 for the rent of 
premises on the opposite side of the 
road tothe Museum. Under the new 
state of affairs as to the future rate 
of Consols, that represented a sum 
of something like £200,000. ‘Well, he 
(Mr. Bartley) thought the time had 
come when they should make the South 
Kensington Museum complete, and 
should finish the buildings which had 
been designed for so many years, and 
do away with the present old and per- 
fectly unsuitable premises on the other 
side of the road which they were now 
renting. It was true he had taken an 
active part in the objection raised to the 
system of circulating objects of art 
throughout the country, and he thought 
the reason why money was not given 
freely to complete these Museum build- 
ings was because many persons thought 
that South Kensington spent too much 
money in keeping Art treasures, 


duplicates, and reproductions to itself, 
all did not circulate them as much as 
they should amongst other parts of 
the country. But, be that as it might, 
he agreed that it was a diegraco to the 
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country that they should not by this time 
have completed these Museum buildings. 
It was true that a deal of money 
had been spent on them ; but it was also 
true, as the hon. Member opposite had 
pointed out, that smaller countries than 
our own spent greater sums than we 
did on such purposes. He thought the 
time had sealed tite they should com- 
plete the buildings in South Kensington 
and put its working upon a broader basis. 
If this were decided upon he thought 
the House would be very willing to 
spend the necessary amount. He must 
say he did not look with any great hope 
to the two Front Benches doing this. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), if he got up to speak on this sub- 
ject, would advocate increased expendi- 
ture for this purpose; but, as it was 
eng out last night, when the right 

on. Gentleman was on the Ministerial 
side of the House, he did not take any 
steps to bring about such a consumma- 
tion. The only way in which a satis- 
factory result in regard to this matter 
could be arrived at, and the Museum 
buildings completed, was for both sides 
of the Som to combine in forcing the 
Front Bench into action. If this mag- 
nificent Museum were complete he be- 
lieved it would do more than any other 
measure which could be adopted to pro- 
mote trade and industry. Nothing 
would do more good than to put this 
Exhibition in a better position, and ex- 
tend its operations by loans of speci- 
mens through the small as well as 
the large provincial towns of the 
country. 

Me. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he hoped the Committee would allow 
him to add a few words to what had 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen who 
had taken part in the debate so far, 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Henry 
Roscoe) occupied, as they knew, a posi- 
tion of authority in connection with 
Owen’s College, Manchester, and he (Mr. 
F. 8. Powell) had the honour of being a 
member of the Governing Body of the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds; and he 
must say that when they took into 
account the work that was being done 
by those two provincial institutions, the 
position of South Kensington in regard 
to the country generally was discredit- 
able to the Government. He thought 
the time had come when those who had 
seats in the House, as the Representa- 
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tives of the industrial classes in the 
country, ought to entreat the Govern- 
ment, not indeed to be lavish, but to be 
just and generous in their dealings with 
this institution. They had had occasion 
in the course of last year to regret the 
contraction of the grant to the British 
Museum; and while they viewed that 
contraction with great regret, he was 
sure they did not regard with any more 
satisfaction the unfair and unjust 
economy with regard to the scientific 
department, so to say, of our popular 
institutions in London. They had 
pressed on the Government by deputa- 
tions and by various means the necessity 
of giving wider and larger and more 
perfect technical instruction throughout 
the country ; but when they dealt with 
that which was the centre, that which 
was the chief, that which was the origin, 
and at the same time the controlling 
power in London, they found a want of 
largeness of view, and had to lament a 
most deplorable and false economy on 
the part of the Executive. He (Mr. F. 
S. Powell) had had an opportunity of 
visiting the collection at South Kensing- 
ton in the course of the last few weeks, 
and he believed that no one could visit 
that Museum without feeling great re- 
gret that such a building should be al- 
lowed to remain in an incomplete state. 
Some portions of the building, as they 
knew, had been carried out in accordance 
with the designs of those who laid out 
the general scheme; but other parts 
were entirely unbuilt, and the remain- 
der was in a miserably decaying condi- 
tion, which was a sarcasm and a satire 
upon the whole conception. It was the 
wish of some Members of the House of 
Commons at all times to press economy 
upon the Government. It fell to his lot 
some times to join in this cry ; but he did 
hope that if they were economical when 
economy was called for, they would also 
be liberal when necessity demanded 
liberality. It seemed to him to be really 
a mockery that they should be on all 
occasions entreating the Government to 
aid Municipalities in the different dis- 
tricts in the giving of technical instruc- 
tion; and that then, when they came to 
London itself and to the Central Govern- 
ment, they should find matters worked 
down to what was really a miserable 
starvation point. There was one point 
of detail to which he should like to call 
the attention of the Government, and to 
ask them to answer a question upon, 
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and that was the item of insurance. 
He saw that the sum for insurance had 
been reduced from the sum of £400 to 
£100. He held there was no more false 
economy than restricting the amount of 
insurance, and he trusted they would 
have an assurance from the Government, 
in the course of this discussion, that the 
reduction of the amount from £400 to 
£100 had not arisen from any reduction 
in the total amount for which the Museum 
was insured. He held that no more 
false economy could be committed than 
to risk the loss without compensation 
of such valuable objects as those which 
were continued in the Museum 
for the mere sake of saving the sum 
of £300. He (Mr. F. 8. Powell) was 
sorry for having trespassed so long on 
the time of the Committee; but he 
had felt bound to take part in the 
discussion, having, as he had, the sub- 
ject so closely at heart. 

Tut FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Putvunxer) (Dublin 
University): I wish to say, in the 
first place, that so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, and I am sure I 
may speak for every Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that we most 
entirely sympathize with the great in- 
terest which the hon. Member opposite 
(Sir Henry Roscoe) has expressed—and 
certainly no one has a greater right to 
speak on this subject than he has—in 
the welfare and prosperity and highest 
development of the Science and Art De- 
partment of South Kensington; and 
whatever part may be taken— whatever, 
comparatively speaking, humble part 
may be taken by the Office I have the 
honour to represent in this controversy, 
so I can assure the hon. Member 
and the Committee that it is in a spirit 
of most hearty goodwill to all the in- 
terests for which the hon. Member has 
so well pleaded this evening. But then 
the Committee must understand that 
this question is one of very considerable 
difficulty. It has been felt to be a ques- 
tion of difficulty not only by the present 
Government, but also by the late Go- 
vernment, and the various proposals that 
have been made from time to time have 
not been given effect to, because all the 
interests concerned in this question have 
unfortunately not been able so far to 
come to a common understanding on the 
subject. Now, of course, it is quite 
true that it is better that a little time 
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should be occupied in arriving at a 
thoroughly satisfactory plan than that, 
by a hasty decision, a wrong direction 
should be given to the ultimate de- 
velopment of this important institution ; 
but, on the other hand, I must admit 
that there has been very great delay 
indeed on the part of successive Go- 
vernments in dealing with this question 
—a delay which I myself deplore, and 
which I should be very glad to seo 
terminated. But now let me explain 
to the Committee that it is not quite as 
plain sailing to settle this question as 
one might suppose if he had only heard 
one side of the matter. The authorities 
representing the Science and Art De- 
partment at South Kensington have very 
wide views as to how this subject should 
be dealt with. They naturally wished 
thatin whatever buildings are undertaken 
the largest provision should be made, 
not only for the present needs, but also 
for the possible development of this 
great institution. On the other hand, 
the Treasury has to consider what 
they might fairly propose in the way 
of expense in the interests of this 
particular Department. I am afraid 
that it is a kind of triangular duel 
which has been going on for some 
time. The Office of Works being 
appealed to by the Treasury are, of 
course, bound to advise them from the 
practical point of view of the builder 
as to what they really think can fairly 
be asked in the way of increased 
buildings, and as to what they thought 
unnecessary and visionary demands. I 
ought to say at once that I admit that 
there is a considerable and a — 
want of immediate relief—and when 

say immediate relief, I mean as soon 
as it can possibly be afforded — for 
the congestion that at present exists 
at South Kensington as regards the 
operations of the Science and Art De- 
partment. I do not think it would be 
of any use now for me to go over the 
early history of this controversy. I 
have no intention of doing so. I wish 
rather to submit to the Committee the 
proposals which have been made by me 
since I have been at the Office of Works. 
What we proposed to the Government 
was that there was a very large question 
which would have sooner or later to be 
decided, and the sooner it was decided 
the better; but that that matter was 
rather a question for the future, and one 
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which, comparatively speaking, could 
afford to wait for its decision—namely, 
in what shape and form the Science and 
Art Department should find housing in 
South Kensington when the whole of 
the ground which is naturally the best 
for its accommodation—I mean that part 
which lies to the east of Exhibition 
Road—should come to be occupied by 
buildings. There have been various 
plans proposed. There were plans pro- 
posed * General Scott, and there have 
since been plans proposed by the Sur- 
veyor and Architect under the Office of 
Works. These plans, I believe, have 
each considerable merit; but I am not 
at all sure that when we put our hand 
to the plough and really undertake to 
make this building, it would not be, 
perhaps, advisable—I only throw it out 
as my own opinion—to invite the very 
best architectural skill to deal with this 
very important matter—important not 
only in the interests of the Department 
of Science and Art, but also important 
because it will permanently affect a very 
prominent site in a very beautiful part 
of London ; and I think everybody will 
feel that, when that ground is covered, 
it should be covered by a building which 
should not only meet the wants of the 
Science and Art Department, but will 
be in itself an admirable architectural 
feature. That is all I want tosay about 
the ultimate solution of this question ; 
but it is agreed on all hands that any 
such plan, if it were undertaken, would 
require at least four years, and possibly 
a longer time to give effect to it. Well, 
but the want is pressing, and we have 
made suggestions which, I am afraid, 
have not been favourably considered by 
the Science and Art Department. I 
will tell the Committee what those sug- 
gestions were. There are at present 
abutting on the eastern ‘side of the Exhi- 
bition Road four large and handsome 
residences, which are occupied by officers 
connected with the Science and Art De- 
partment. Now, one of the suggestions 
was that two or three—at all events, two 
—of these residences should, at any rate 
for a time, be taken from those who in- 
habit them at present, accommodation 
being found for those officers elsewhere. 
There would be no difficulty whatever in 
finding accommodation for them in the 
immediate vicinity of the establishment 
at South Kensington, and in these days 
of rapid communication by telephone and 
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otherwise we do not suppose that any 


inconvenience would accrue from, say, 
two of these officers being located in the 
immediate neighbourhood and having 
to go a short way before reaching the 
Exhibition. The space which would he in 
this way obtained could, we are satisfied, 
be easily adapted for meeting the imme- 
diate wants of the Science and Art De- 
partment. We made, also, a further 
proposai. There are at present in these 
buildings in South Kensington a number 
of naval specimens, and various vbjects 
exhibited there in connection with naval 
architecture ; and we ‘iave proposed that 
that part of the collection at South Ken- 
sington should be removed, at all events 
for a time, say to Greenwich, where we 
believe that accommodation could be 
found for it, the space so saved being 
given to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. I may say that these proposals 
are the best we can think of to meet the 
want which we fully admit to exist, and 
which we are most anxious to see pro- 
perly dealt with. I am afraid, however, 
that when the Treasury submitted these 
proposals to the Science and Art De- 
partment they were not favourably re- 
ceived; and so, unfortunately, the tri- 
angular duel appears still to be going on. 
I can only add that I regret this very 
much, and that whenever the Science 
and Art Department can propose terms 
which will be satisfactory to the Trea- 
sury—and, of course, the Treasury being 
the Department which has to find the 
money for anything which is done, it 
must first be satisfied on the subject 
before anything can be urdertaken— 
then I assure the Committee that the 
Office of Works will be perfectly ready 
and most glad and prompt in giving 
whatever assistance they can to settle 
this question, which, as I explained when 
I commenced these few observations, is 
an object which I feel, as strongly as 
any Member of the Committee, is one 
deserving to be dealt with as soon as it 
conveniently can. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): The concluding words of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down appear to me to sum up the whole 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that when the Science and Art De- 
partment could make proposals which 
would be satisfactory to the Board of 
Works and the Treasury, then it was to 
be hoped the question would be solved. 
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Now, Sir, it does not rest with the 
Science and Art Department. They have 
done everything, I believe, that lies in 
the power of the Department to do to 
bring about an aecommodation both 
with the Board of Works and the Trea- 
sury, and the whole matter has been 
prea gee in the fullest, most care- 
ful, and most impartial manner, and by 
the most impartial investigators. The 
hon. Member for South Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) did not use too strong 
language when he said that the condi- 
tion of the Science and Art Department 
at South Kensington was a disgrace to 
the country. It really is a public scandal, 
and I am quite sure that if the public 
hed any idea of the condition of things, 
they would not tolerate it for a day 
longer. Now let me just state to the 
House how the matter stands. In the 
first place, the office accommodation and 
the examination rooms are altogether 
inadequate for the services which have 
to be performed. There are servants 
there who are working in passages, cor- 
ridors, and cellars—I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council knows all about it—and are 
crowded up in unhealthy rooms in con- 
ditions under which no public or private 
servant ought to be asked to work. It 
is in the last degree disgraceful that 
this state of things should be continued. 
There are something like £80,000 worth 
of Art objects which have been ex- 
amined, or are to be examined, in the 
old building known as one of the old 
‘Brompton Boilers,” and when we re- 
memberthe way in which the work is done 
it can hardly be imagined that it can be 
allowed to continue. The improvement 
of the state of the Science School is a 
matter of immediate and pressing ne- 
cessity. That school has completely 
overflowed its limits, and a part of the 
eee laboratory has gone to the 

rench annexe of the [Museum on the 
opposite side of the road. That annexe 
is required either next year or the pre- 
sent year—I believe during this year— 
for the Imperial Institute,and the Science 
and Art School will have to “clear 
out.” There will be 60 students dis- 
placed, and there will be a loss of fees 
alone of over £3,000 a-year. But, more 
than that, the new students coming up 
from the country will have no accom- 
modation, and this is, as has been 
pointed out, our training school for 
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Science teachers. We talk about tech- 
nical education in this House and on 
public platforms, we plead for it, and 
are all in favour of it—that is to say, we 
are in favour of talking about it—but 
no one seems to be in favour of spend- 
ing money on it, and the result is that 
we are about to diminish our supply of 
Science teachers in consequence of lack 
of room in this Department. Then I go 
to the housing of the Science Collection. 
We have a Science Collection which is 
unexampled, which is unique, and which, 
taken with our Patent Museum, we can 
safely say contains examples which no 
Museum of the kind in the world con- 
tains. Our Patent Museum possesses 
Arkwright’s great loom, Stephenson’s 
first steam engine, and many other 
similar great inventions. In fact, from 
an historical as well as an industrial 
point of view, there is nothing to com- 
pare with the contents of this Museum 
anywhere else in the world. But these 
objects of interest cannot at present be 
seen or examined. Nothing could be 
more wretched than the position in 
which they are placed at the present 
moment. No one who has not seen the 
manner in which they are exhibited can 
believe how bad it is. They require, in 
order to be properly understood and ap- 
preciated, that proper accommodation 
should be given to them. It may be 
said, however, that these things will 
not suffer by delay; but that cannot be 
said in connection with the Science 
School. That is suffering by delay, and 
if when the right hon. Gentleman op- 
—_ passes the Technical Education 

iil, as we sincerely hope he will, as 
technical education spreads in the Pro- 
vinces, and as Local Authorities set up 
Technical Education Institutions, they 
will want teachers. Where are those 
teachers to come from? The Science 
School at South Kensington has pro- 
vided the best teachers in the country, 
and that institution has done more for 
technical education than all the others 

ut together, except Owen’s College, in 

anchester. Something ought to be 
said about finishing the Art Museum 
and Art Oollection. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite say? 
He says—‘ Well, we have our ideas 
about it—take over two or three private 
residences, pending accommodation for 
those who now occupy them elsewhere.’’ 


I would put it to the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, as to the removal of the 
officers of the Exhibition from these 
residences, that you ought to have in 
connection with this Institution, as you 
have in connection with the British 
Museum, your officers resident on the 
spot. You have a colleetion at South 
Kensington the value of which amounts 
to millions of money. The Art specimens 
cannot be replaced if once lost. In case 
of a fire at the Museum the officers ought 
to be on the s To remove these men 
from the building is, I think, a great 
mistake; they certainly ought to be 
within a minute’s call. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) said this is a pro- 
blem which has engaged the attention 
of successive Governments, and that it 
is not so easily solved. Yes; but what 
is the reason that it has not been solved ? 
It is because the Treasury, when driven 
into a corner, when it is short of money 
or wants tomake a saving, says—‘‘ Oh, 
we will cut off Science and Art.” In this 
country it is always a safe thing to cut 
down Science and Art. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington cae 
Randolph Churchill) went down to New- 
castle, and in his speech, which I read 
with great care, he said—‘‘ If you only 
left Science to local effort, Science would 
now walk alone and do without Govern- 
ment subsidy.” As a matter of fact, 
he was speaking in a school which, but 
for Government subsidies, would have 
been shut up nextday. [Lord Ranpotrn 
Cuvurcuitt: Oh, oh!} I know the school 
a great deal better than the noble Lord, 
and I tell him that nobody could be 
more astonished at his remarks that Dr. 
Rutherford. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Why, he gave me the 
information. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: But Dr. Ruther- 
ford would close his school within a 
month but for Government assistance. 
It would be impossible to continue the 
schools of this country unless there was 
a Central College for the training of 
teachers. But that does not arise on 
this particular Vote, and therefore I am 
afraid I have somewhat transgressed. 
What I specially want to do is to con- 
firm all that has been said by my hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Roscoe), and by hon. 
Gentlemen who spoke on the other side 
of the House—that there is no country 
in Europe that has made such wretchedly 
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tifie men, for the purpose of giving 
scientific instruction, as our own. The 
subsidy given in any small German 
State is far greater than the subsidy we 

ive. The difference is as distinct as 
flaylight is to darkness. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
will make that out if he turns to the 
Report of the Commissioners on Techni- 
cal Education. It is time we should put 
our house in order, and put our scientific 
teaching upon a proper footing, if we 
mean to do anything in the way of tech- 
nical education. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
We spend over £500,000 sterling a-year. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; but what do 
we spend it in? We do not spend it 
upon scientific teaching. That amount 
includes the whole of the Science grants 
of the country ; it includes the whole of 
the cost of the Art teaching of the coun- 
try; it includes the whole cost of manage- 
ment at South Kensington and the cost 
of the whole of the Circulation Depart- 
ment in the bargain. It is something 
less than what is spent upon a single 
Science teaching institution in Berlin 
alone. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) said we should come to an 
agreement about the method to be pur- 
sued. He is anxious we should take 
wise steps, and not be too hasty lest we 
should not perform our work thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. He pointed to the 
fact that a Departmental Sommittes was 
appointed to inquire into the housing of 
the Science and Art Collections. Lord 
Lingen, of the Treasury, Major (General 
Donnelly, Sir Frederick Bramwell, and 
Mr. William Mitford, formed the Com- 
mittee, and they all agreed, except the 
latter, to a Report, and that Report was 
signed on the 27th of July, 1885. Mr. 
Mitford; doubted whether the public 
would spend the money recommended. 
If the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plun- 
ket) would refresh his memory on the 
point, he would find that, so far as 
the Treasury of that day was con- 
cerned—and it never had a_ better 
Representative, or one who was more 
more careful of the expenditure than 
Lord Lingen—he would find that the 
Treasury assented through that Report 
to a principle which would settle the 
whole question. 

Tuz FIRST LORD or taux TREA- 


small sacrifices for the training of scien- | SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarg) (Strand; 


Mr. Mundella 
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Westminster): Atthat time Lord Lingen 
was not sence bw the Treasury. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. Lord Lingen 
was Secretary to the Treasury during 
the whole of the time the Committee was 
sitting. He resigned on the 27th of 
July, 1885, and the Committee was ap- 
pointed fully a year before that date. 
The whole time he sat on that Committee 
he was the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, and I know that since that 
time Lord Lingen has not changed his 
mind. He is of opinion that the Report 
ought to have been carried out. It 
would have been wise and economical 
on the part of the Government to have 
carried it out. However, I do not blame 
the Government for not having done so, 
but I do trust they will take some de- 
cisive action in respect of Science and 
Art teaching. It is a scandal if pupils 
who come up from the Provinces to at- 
tend Science Schools cannot be admitted 
to Science teaching. For the sake of 
the work on which we are about to 
enter—namely, the better technical 
education of our people, I trust that 
some better steps with respect to this 
teaching will be taken. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he only 
desired to add a few words to the ob- 


servations he had already addressed to | & 


the Committee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) had criticized one 
of the proposals which was recently 
made by the Office of Works on the 
ground that if they excluded the officers 
who were at present resident in the 
building at South Kensington it would 
considerably increase the dangers be- 
setting the Museum—especially in case 
of fire. .He assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that the experience of the 
Office of Works was that the presence in 
buildings of such officers, so far from 
being of any advantage in the case of 
fire, or being any protection against fire 
breaking out, was to increase the danger 
from fire. What they found was that 
to  puyee buildings from fire by police 
and by night watchmen was by far the 
best and most practical way. In answer 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Wigan 
(Mr. F. 8. Powell), the hon. Gentleman 
was quite right in saying that there had 
been a reduction in the insurance pre- 
mium of South Kensington from £400 to 
£100. He was glad, however, to assure 
his hon. Friend that there had been no 
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reduction at all in the amount for which 
they were insured. They were obliged 
to pay a higher fee at the time the 
Colonial and other Exhibitions were 
taking place there. The Insurance Com- 
panies insisted upon higher premiums in 
consequence of the increased danger from 
fire, because of the proximity of these 
Exhibitions. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked to beallowed 
to add one word by way of explanation. 
He did not mean to say that the officers 
should reside in the building, but he 
thought that they should reside in the 
grounds, some little distance from the 
building. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that under the 
wing of the building were four very 
large and handsome houses, and it was 
proposed that two of them should be 
vacated and used to meet the pressing 
wants of the Institution. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was 
another correction he should like to 
make. When he spoke of the expendi- 
ture of the Science School at Charlotten- 
burg, the Secretary to the Treasury 
shook his head. He did not mean to 
say that that Institution cost £500,000 
sterling a-year, but that the building 
cost £500,000, and that £140,000 more 
had been spent in furniture, appliances, 


c. 
Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he rose in conse- 
quence of the observations which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). He wished 
to remark that he was not in the least 
deterred by what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman from pursuing a 
very close scrutiny of the expenditure 
of the country at the present moment 
on Science and Art. This was not the 
moment at which such a scrutiny could 
be made. The most convenient time 
for criticizing the expenditure would be 
on the Vote for the general expenditure 
upon Science and Art. He would give 
the right hon. Gentleman fair notice, 
however, that he hoped to be in a posi- 
tion, when the expenditure on Science 
and Art came up for review, to give 
some startling particulars of extrava- 
ance on a marvellously large scale. 
f those particulars were brought for- 
ward and proved to the satisfaction of 
the House, the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir Henry Roscoe), and others 
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who agreed with him, would very pro- 
bably have far more money to spend 
in the way they desired than they had 
at present. Constantly charges were 
brought by right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite against the Government of the 
country for penuriousness, short-sighted- 
ness, and other bad qualities, with re- 
spect to Science and Art, and grants for 
Science and Art buildings. He would 
like to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he would cause to be prepared a 
Return, showing the expenditure which 
had been incurred in this country merely 
on buildings for Science and Art pur- 
poses, so that they might know exactly 
what had been spent, and that they 
might be able to meet the charges of 
niggardliness which were constantly 
brought by right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite? If they could find out 
exactly what had been spent during the 
last few years upon Science and Art 
buildings, they would be able to com- 
pare the expenditure with that of other 
countries, and he thought it would be 
found that our expenditure on Science 
and Art exceeded that which had been 
incurred by other countries. At any 
rate, the Return he proposed would be 
very useful in view of the continued 
demands made on the Treasury. Those 
demands were very popular, and very 
easy to make, and it was very difficult 
for the Treasury to incur unpopularity 
by refusing them. He did not think 
the House had the remotest idea of the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which 
had been sunk by the country in the 
payment of Professors’ salaries, and in 
— forms of encouraging Science and 
rt. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he did not propose to 
follow the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) in his remarks, which he had 
listened to with considerable surprise ; 
but he hoped they would hear from 
some Representative of the Government 
something more definite upon the ques- 
tion. He listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) with some dis- 
appointment. No doubt, he spoke in a 


sympathetic spirit, but, at the. same 
time, his remarks were not at all definite, 
and the suggestion he made seemed to 
be of the nature of a makeshift. With 
regard to the question of the residence 
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of the officers of the Museum, it was 
argued that, so far as the prevention 
of fire was concerned, police were more 
effective than the officers connected with 
the Institution could be; but, surely, 
when a fire had once broken out it must 
be of great importance to have someone 
on the spot who knew where the more 
valuable articles were stored, and what 
were the best steps to be taken for their 
rotection or removal. They had heard 
rom the hon. Member for South Man- 
chester (Sir Henry Roscoe) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) of the crowded 
condition of the physical laboratory. 
He believed there was on the south side 
of the road a piece of land belonging to 
the Commissioners of 1851 which might 
be acquired. It was very desirable to 
secure that plot of land at once, because 
he understood that very probably ordi- 
nary houses would otherwise be built 
upon it, and the opportunity would 
be lost. It was quite clear that this 
was a matter which did not concern 
one Department of the Government 
merely; and, therefore, he hoped that 
before the discussion closed they would 
have the advantage of hearing the views 
of the right hon. Baronet the Vico 
President of the Council (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) and of the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson). The subject 
had been engaging attention for years, 
and it was now high time something 
definite was done. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) said, 
he sincerely hoped that in the course of 
the next year something would be done 
to improve the accommodation at South 
Kensington. He did not know whether 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) was aware that an annual Ex- 
hibition of drawings and prizes in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Schools 
of the United Kingdom took place at 
South Kensingtonin the summer months; 
but he (Mr. W. H. James) had attended 
these Exhibitions, and had experienced 
great difficulty in finding them. When 
he had found the exhibits it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to inspect them. Theso 
exhibits were prizes which were brought 
in from the chief centres of the United 
Kingdom ; and it was a pity so little 
should be known of them. Occasionally 
he had seen the classes at South Ken- 
sington at work. The accommodation 
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was of the most wretched, unsatisfac- 
tory, and miserable kind. He was in- 
clined to think that in respect to Science 
and Art education the feeling of the 
democracy in the constituencies gene- 
rally was rather in favour of a lavish ex- 

enditure than otherwise. He sincerely 
hoped the Government would be able to 
see their way before another year came 
round to increase this Vote. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had listened to 
the debate with great interest indeed, 
and especially to the remarks which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Mundella). He must draw the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the great complaint made against 
the Government was that they were 
penurious. They had heard different 
stories at different times and in different 
parts of the country; but he was not 
ashamed of their penuriousness when it 
was necessary in the interests of the 
public purse. He thought it was the 
duty of the Government to examine the 
proposals by Departments of the Go- 
vernment with the greatest possible 
care, and to be perfectly and absolutely 
certain the expenditure proposed was 
absolutely necessary in the public in- 
terest. Very much had been said this 
evening which seemed to indicate that 
other provision was necessary at South 
Kensington. His noble Friend the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) was amply justified 
in the remarks he made as to the cost of 
the buildings which had been erected 
at South Kensington within the past 
few years. Oomplaint had been made 
with regard to the course pursued by 
the Treasury. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) had the Treasury 
to deal with in his day ; and he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman found that the Treasury 
exercised a very careful supervision over 
the demands which were made upon 
South Kensington; and he had fre- 
quently, no doubt, himself been the 
medium of making demands upon South 
Kensington which were not always satis- 
fied. The Treasury were simply doing 
their duty in examining most carefully 
the demands made from time to time. 
He admitted they might at the Treasury 
occasionally prevent the execution of 
works quite as quickly as they might be 
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demanded by the public; but he wished 
to take note most distinctly of the fact 
that the Government desired only to 
_ money when it was necessary in 

e public interest, and that they were 
bound to offer resistance to Depart- 
ments which from time to time made 
demands upon them from the point of 
view of the Department alone, and not 
from the point of view of the interests of 
the country atlarge. He did not wish to 
make any observations with reference to 
the particular demand for further accom- 
modation which had been urged by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Manchester (Sir Henry Roscoe). It was 
a matter which demanded the considera- 
tion of the Government as a Government, 
and they must decide as between the De- 
partment which was wrongand that which 
was right, and determine which was the 
proper course to be taken. He under- 
took, on the part of the Government, 
that attention should be given to the 
question, and that a statement should 
be made in the House without any un- 
reasonable delay. But he did trust that 
the House of Commons and the Com- 
mittee of Supply would not urge the 
Government, night after night, to make 
large expenditure, and then expect them 
to conduct the finances of the country 
upon economical principles. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
asked that a Return should be given of 
the money spent upon Science and Art 
buildings. He should be exceedingly 
glad to give such a Return; and tomake 
it as full and complete as possible he 
would suggest that it should be a Return 
cf the cost of South Kensington from its 
establishment, 20 years ago, down to the 
present date. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he had great sympathy 
with Science, but very little with a 
great deal that was called Art; and 
he had also great sympathy with what 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had said with 
regard to economy. ‘Therefore, his 
feelings with respect to this Vote were 
a good deal mixed. As an outsider, 
however, he-could not refrain from 
saying that it did seem to him a shame 
that South Kensington Museum should 
be allowed to remain in its present un- 
finished state. A foreigner must be 
shocked and astonished that the Estab- 
lishment should be allowed to remain 
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ear after year in its present condition. 
hile he hoped that the Treasury would 
exercise a wise check upon extravagance, 
he was bound to say we were not a 
nation of paupers, and that if we did 
keep up establishments in this country, 
those establishments ought to be made 
to present a decent front to the public. 
As long as he could remember South 
Kensington there had been a hideous 
spectacle of an unfinished front. He 
hoped the Government would either 
finish the Establishment or abandon it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury had promised the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
the Return he desired. To make that 
Return as complete as possible, he sug- 
gested that it should not only deal with 
the cost of buildings, but with the cost 
of examples from the foundation of the 
Museum, and with the value of the gifts 
made to the Museum since its establish- 
ment. He was sure that the country 
had no idea of the value of the Art 
treasures which the Museum possessed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
endeavour to prepare the Return so as 
to do full justice to the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman as well es to those 
of the noble Lord. He wished to allude 
to one observation which fell from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock). 
The cost of the proposed addition would 
be about £300,000. That was the cost 
arrived at by a very elaborate process of 
arithmetic. The first outlay was eati- 
mated to be £233,000. The experience 
he had had in dealing with figures 
was that the outlay was absolutely cer- 
tain to be exceeded, and that it was 
very doubtful indeed whether economy 
could be effected in the Estimate. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
begged the First Lord of the Treasury 
not to mix up the information he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) required, which 
was valuable information, with the in- 
formation the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) asked for. How could 
the Government give an ¢_timate of the 
value of the gifts to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum? What he asked for was 
a Return of the capital outlay on bricks 
and mortar in connection with South 
Kensington, and he hoped the First 
Lord of the Treasury would limit the 
Return to thatoutlay. Ifthe right hon. 


Str George Campbell 
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Gentleman opposite wished to have 
another Return he could move for it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £8,940, to complete the sum for 
British Museum Buildings. 

Coronztn DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) said, he trusted that he would be 
in Order in referring to the question of 
the lighting of the British Museum at 
night. It was within the recollection of 
many hon. Members of the House that 
last year, in the course of a debate upon 
this question, the First Lord of the 
Treasury gave an assurance that the 
matter should have his full considera- 
tion. He(Colonel Duncan) could not find 
any mention in the Votes of the light- 
ing of the Museum by night. It was 
possible that this might be owing to the 
uncertainty of everything in London in 
consequence of the introduction of the 
Loval Government Bill; but he implored 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Government not to forget this subject. 
There were many people in London who 
were only able to visit the British 
Museum at night. oe as he 
did, the district in which the Museum 
was situated, he asked the House to 
bear in mind the great success which 
had attended the opening of Museums 
at night elsewhere, and reminded the 
House that the Trustees of the British 
Museum had already twice recommended 
that action in the matter should be 
taken. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
recollection of the debate of last year 
was that there was a general concur- 
rence of opinion that the first step in 
reference to lighting should be taken at 
the Natural History Museum. That 
was a most popular Institution for the 
people of the Metropolis, and he be- 
lieved that if it were lighted up 
at night it would be very largely 
visited. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment undertook last year to consider 
this question very carefully, and they 
obtained an estimate of the cost of the 
plant necessary for the lighting up of 
the Museum, and also of the cost of 
maintenance. Unfortunately, he had 
not got the Papers with him, as no Notice 
was given that this question would be 
raised. To the best of his recollection, 
however, it was estimated that the plant 
itself would involve an outlay of 
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£30,000, and that the cost of mainten- 
ance would amount to £7,000 a-year. 
That, of course, referred to the two 
Museums. He believed that the cost of 
maintenance in the case of the Natural 
History Museum would be about £3,000 
a-year. They had careful observations 
made as to the frequenters of, perhaps, 
the more attractive Museum at South 
Kensington, which was lighted up at 
night, and they came to the conclusion 
that they would hardly be justified in 
asking the House of Commons to incur 
so large an original outlay, and the 
annual charge which would be involved. 
Of course, it was for the House of 
Commons to say whether the hands of 
the Government should be forced in a 
matter of this kind. In addition to a 
question of cost, there were the dangers 
incurred in connection with night exhibi- 
tions in London to be considered. These 
Collections were of very great value; in- 
deed, thy could not be measured simply 
by money value, or by their cost. In 
many cases it would be quite impossible 
to replace the exhibits if, b 
accident, they should be lost,‘and acci- 
dents were more likely to occur at night 
than in the day-time, when supervision 
was more easily exercised. The Govern- 
ment took counsel with those who were, 
next tothemselves, bound to care forthese 
Collections, and the view the Trustees 
held was that they would hardly be justi- 
fied in asking the Government to incur 
the risk of lighting up the Museums at 
night. Under these circumstances, and 
having given the matter most serious 
consideration, with the fullest possible 
desire to open these Collections to the 
largest number of persons who, by any 
possibility, might visit them, the Govern- 
ment thought they would not be justified 
in putting an Estimate on the Vote for 
the plant required, and for the annual 
charge which would be involved. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could only express extreme regret at the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He confessed that he was as- 
tounded to learn that the cost of plant 
was so enormous. He should have 
thought that with the advance of Science 
the plant would not have been so tre- 
mendously expensive. Certainly the 
lighting of the Natural History Museum 
at night was not open to as much 
objection as the lighting of the British 
Museum. The exhibits were not of a 
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very inflammable character, and if they 
were destroyed they could be replaced 
by new ones. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said it was unfortunate that the 
First Lord of the Treasury had not the 
figures of the estimate with him. It 
appeared t> him that the estimate as to 
the cost of the plant was far in excess of 
what it ought to be; and he was ata 
loss to understand why the lighting of 
the British Museum at night should 
cost £7,000 a-year. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: And the Natural 
History Museum. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that in 
that case there was not very much to 
complain of. It was an intolerable 
thing that a great Institution like the 
British Museum should be a closed 
building to the great mass of the people 
of London. The Museum was situated 
in the very heart of the Metropolis, 
within easy reach of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the working people of London ; 
and it was now practically closed to 
them, except on holidays and times when 
they could not visit it. Most people did 
not cease work until 6 or 7 o’clock, and 
even later, and if Museums were kept 
open until a reasonable hour at nizht 
—say 10 o’clock—they would at once get 
rid of the very vexed question, on which 
there were strong opinions on both 
sides, the Sunday opening of these In- 
stitutions. He, as one strongly opposed 
to the opening of Museums on Sundays, 
felt that unless they were prepared to 
meet the people by throwing these In- 
stitutions open in the evening, the pro- 
gress of the Sunday opening movement 
would be very great. As to the danger 
attending the lighting of the Museums 
at night, he could not help thinking that 
it was much exaggerated. The South 
Kensington Museum had been open at 
night for a number of years, and, so far 
as he remembered, there had never been 
a serious accident in consequence. He 
did not see why it should not be as 
easy to guard against accidents, or why 
accidents would be more likely to ocour, 
at the British Museum and in the 
Natural History Museum than at South 
Kensington. 

Mx. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that last year there was something 
almost amounting to a promise given by 
the Government that during the eourse 
of the financial year an effort would be 
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made to see whether that which had 
been so long desired by the London 
public could not be granted. He could 
not help feeling that even if the cost 
were as large as represented by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, this country 
ought not to hesitate to defray it, seeing 
that thereby an opportunity would be 
afforded to the working and toiling 
masses of the Metropolis to visit these 
two great Museums. He was disposed 
to demur to the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) as to the 
desirability of first of all lighting up at 
night the Natural History Museum, 
because he took it that, for an Institu- 
tion whose object was to educate the 
people, the British Museum had a far 
arger claim on their attention than the 
Natural History Museum, setting aside 
for the moment the more central posi- 
tion of the older Institution. He strongly 
urged the Government, if they wished to 
afford an opportunity to those who had 
but few opportunities of seeing these 
great National Educational Establish- 
ments, to turn their attention seriously to 
the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £4,000, to complete the sum for 
Edinburgh University Buildings. 

(4.) £17,626, to complete the sum 
for Diplomatic and and Consular Build- 
ings. 

(5,) £14,145, to complete the sum for 
Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he desired to ask the 
Minister in charge of the Vote to state 
what was the condition of the works in 
connection with Dover Harbour ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had no doubt the hon. Gentle- 
man was aware of the answer which 
was given yesterday by the First Lord 
of the Treasury to the Question put 
upon this subject. It would be within 
the recollection of the Committee that 
last year, when this question was raised, 
it was promised that the question as to 
further expenditure on Dover Har- 
bour should be considered. The ques- 
tion hardly arose upon this Vote, because, 
as the hon. Member knew, Dover Har- 
bour was rather connected with the 


Mr. Isaacs 
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building of the convict prison there. 
However, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the Government having given their 
most serious consideration to this ques- 
tion, having gone through the Report 
of the Committee which sat on the ques- 
tion, and even having regard to the very 
large expenditure which had been 
already incurred upon the convict prison 
at Dover, had come to the conclusion 
that the cost of such a harbour as had 
been suggested would be so enormous, 
and that the advantage was so doubtful, 
that for the present, at any rate, they 
ought not to ask Parliament to vote any 
more money in respect of the Harbour 
at Dover. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £9,530, to complete the sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 


(7.) £29,180, to complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


(8.) £148,848, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 


(9.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £163,302, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of several Public 
Buildings in the Department of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, Irelaud, for the Main- 
tenance of certain Parks, Harbours, and 
Navigations, and for Repayments to Baronies 
under ‘ The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883.’” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 

reasury, whether he would not agree 
to postpone the Vote until next Monday, 
when Members from Ireland could be 
in their places? He thought it unfair to 
take Votes of this kind in the absence of 
Members who were interested in them. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster): There is no Notice of 
any opposition whatever against this 
Vote, or the next. If there had been the 
slightest intimation of opposition, I 
should not have taken them to-night; 
but the hon. Gentleman may be satisfied 
that the Report will not be taken until 
the time he ea named, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
rather demurred to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 


Notice of opposition to the Vote, because 
many questions might arise upon them 
with regard to which Members did not 
feel themselves bound to give Notice on 
the Paper. However, he would not 
press that point. With regard to the 
National cation Buildings, he be- 
lieved it was a fact that the Estimates 
of previous years had been very con- 
siderably exceeded by the National 
Education Commissioners in connection 
with buildings for ordinary schools. 
The ition of the Treasury and the 
Board of Works (Ireland) and the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners had 
been recently considered ; certain resolu- 
tions had been adopted ; certain regula- 
tions drawn up and instructions issued 
to the National Education Commis- 
sioners. Those instructions would limit 
the powers of the Commissioners to ad- 
vance money for building schools under 
the Statute now in force. But many 
managers of schools had undertaken 
liabilities under what they considered 
to be a Parliamentary guarantee, and 
the restrictions imposed would very 
materially embarrass a number of gentle- 
men who had no reason whatsoever to 
my ae that the powers of the National 
Education Commissioners would be cur- 
tailed or suspended. That was the first 
poiat that he had to bring before the 
attention of the Government. His next 
point was connected with the Ulster 
Oanal. Last year the Canal figured for 
the sum of £705. The Oanal was in the 
hands of the Covernment; it was a 
security which they had taken, and it 
had constituted a heavy charge on the 
Exchequer for many years. The Go- 
vernment had tried from time to time 
to get rid of it; but the terms offered 
by the parties were so onerous and un- 
reasonable that the House had refused 
toentertainthem. Thesum now proposed 
in aid of the Ulster Canal was, that year, 
£1,500, and there was no explanation 
whatever of tho increase. He should 
be glad to receive some information from 
the Secretary to the Treasury on this 
subject. Then, on page 83, there was 
the sum of £5,000 on account of repay- 
ment of the balance under the Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Act of 
1883. He believed the Government 


were able to advance the sum of £40,00/, 
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a-year, at the rate of 2 per cent on the 
amount of capital invested, where the 
guarantee of the barony had been given 
and had been discharged by payment 
of a percen of the guaran divi- 
dends. He asked what were the baronies 
which had made payment, and what 
were the Companies to whom payment 
had been made, and also the amounts 
paid? 

Tue SECRETARY ro taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that the relation between the Treasury 
and the Board of Works and the Na- 
tional Education Commissionersin Dublin 
had been very correctly stated by the 
hon. Member as having recently under- 
gone considerable revision. As he had 
explained to the House on a previous 
occasion, it had come to the knowledge 
of the Treasury that the grants approved 
by the National Education OCommis- 
sioners had largely exceeded the pro- 
vision made by Parliament, and it was 
necessary that some arrangement should 
be come to by which effective control 
should be exercised over those grants, 
and particularly with regard to the 
arg of Supplementary Estimates. It 

ad been his duty to put matters in 
such a form that there should be effec- 
tive financial contro], and that Supple- 
mentary Estimates should, if possible, 
be avoided, at the same time without 
disregarding what, at present at all 
events, he considered to be the obligation 
of the Government, as far as H pooner s 
to keep to the grants which had already 
been approved. Although he had not 
yet received figures which would enable 
him to give particular information to the 
Committee, yet he was having a state- 
ment prepared which would show in 
detail the amount of expenditure upon 
every school for which a grant had been 
sanctioned, and which was likely to 
come in course of payment during the 
current financial year and during sub- 
sequent years. He hoped that when he 
received those figures it would be found 
that the £40,000 in the Estimates for 
this year might be, if not entirely ade- 
quate to meet the actual requirements, 
at all events so nearly edequate that 
no Supplementary Estimates would be 
necessary, and no serious inconvenience 
would happen in the case of schools in 
process 0: building. The sun of £40,000 
a-year for the next three years ought, 
in his opinion, to meet the full require. 
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ments of the case. With regard to the 
Ulster Canal, the cost of its maintenance 
had been in recent years, upon the 
average, about £1,100. It often hap- 
pened, of course, that the expenditure 
was more in one year than another, 
according to the amount of work under- 
taken, and repairs necessary in particu- 
lar years. ith regard to the pay- 
ments by baronies under the Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, he 
need not remind the Committee that 
Parliament had, on former occasions, 
assed Acts which imposed upon the 
xchequer certain charges with regard 
to tramways made under certain Statutes 
if they did not earn sufficient money to 
meet the interest. guaranteed. He did 
not wish to take a gloomy view of the 
matter; but he was afraid that some of 
the tramways sanctioned, like railways 
similarly sanctioned, would not, for 
some time at least, earn sufficient to 
ay the guaranteed interest, and that a 
arger sum than was asked for this 
year might be found necessary to meet 
the deficiency which might arise. The 
sum in the present Estimate had been 
arrived at on careful inquiry in each 
case. He had a list of the amounts 
likely to be earned and expended, and 
of the amount of charge likely to come 
upon the Exchequer. He was not able 
to furnish the names of the baronies at 
that moment; but he could give the 
hon. Member the names of the Com- 
panies. The total amount of increase 
was £9,000, and, therefore, in taking 
£5,000, the Government had made pro- 
vision for very little more than half. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
the Secretary to the Treasury had told 
the Committee little beyond the fact 
that, although £700 a-year had been 
taken for some years on account of the 
Canal, that amount had always been ex- 
ceeded, This was one of the things 
which made proceedings in that 
House So unsatisfactory. ‘The Estimates 
were really no check upon the expendi- 
ture of the Government, and had never 
been a check upon the Board of Works 
in Ireland. The Ulster Canal was a 
bad bargain, and, in his opinion, every 
sovereign spent upon it, so far as the 
public interest was concerned, had been 
practically thrown away. An Estimate 
was now brought forward exceeding by 
more than 100 per cent what had been 
asked for in former years. 


Mr. Jackson 
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Mr. JAOKSON said, that what he 
had stated was that the average ex- 
penditure amounted to £1,100, although 
that amount was sometimes exceeded. 
He had explained to the Committee that 
last year £705 was taken, because it was 
not anticipated that this amount would 
be exceeded; but it was found that a 
larger expenditure would be necessary 
this year, and accordingly £1,500 had 
been taken. He did not mean to con- 
vey that the expenditure in prévious 
years had exceeded the Estimates, but 
only that the expenditure varied from 
year to year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had no wish to misrepresent the hon. 
Gentleman. TheCanal did not pay even 
the wages of the lock-keepers, = there 
was no justification for spending upon 
it an annually increasing sum. ) 
Government would, in his opinion, do 
well to wash their hands of it. It was 
a bad security, and he must certainly 
protest against the present increase by 
moving the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £400, which would bring down 
the amount to what had been found 
sufficient for several years. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding Pi62.902 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Ir. 
Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. JACKSON said, he could hardly 
state with what pleasure he had listened 
to the remarks of the hon. Gentleman. 
Every year, for the last five or six years, 
the Government had been endeavouring 
to carry a Bill for the purpose of effect- 
ing that which the hon. Member sug- 
gested—namely, to get rid of this annual 
charge. Such a Bill was introduced 
last year, but they had been unable to 
obtain opportunities for passing it. . He 
was extremely anxious to get rid of the 
Canal, and agreed with every word 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
with respect to the bad bargain which 
the Government had made, and which 
they were most desirous of parting with. 
He would not say why they had been 
unable to succeed. The hon. Member 
was probably aware that there was 
before Parliament at that timé a Bill 

romoted by the Lagan Navigation 
mpany seeking powers to take over 
the Canal. He hoped that Bill would 
become law during the Session, 
and then the Government would have 
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an sapecienly of getting rid of this 
annual charge of about £1,100 a-year, 
and at the same time of accomplishing 
some good for several districts in d, 
by opening up communication from 
Belfast to the other side of the country 
as a means of cheapening freights, carry- 
ing coals, and ag with as well 
as keoping the railways in order. He 
therefore hoped the hon. Member would 
not press his Motion, but that he would 
assist the Government in passing the 
Bill to which he had referred. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR said, he 
was perfectly well acquainted with the 
provisions of the Bill brought in year 
after year to enable the Government to 
get rid of this Canal. He had always, 
however, looked seen the proposed ar- 
rangement as a job, and had therefore 
opposed the Bill. The Government had, 
year after year, submitted the proposal 
that the Canal should be handed over to 
the Lagan Navigation Company, with 
the condition that the Company should 
be paid £10,000 by way of a douceur. 
If the Canal was of any use to the Com- 
pany, by all means let them have it, but 
why, he asked, should they receive 
£10,000 as well. The Company having 
at first asked £10,000, on finding that 
that was opposed, moderated their terms, 
but they still wanted a considerable sum. 
The amount which the Committee were 
now asked to vote was probably in- 
tended to put the Canal in as good a 
condition as was possible for the Lagan 
Navigation Company. The Government 
could get rid of the Canal by a stroke 
of the pen, and he did not see why this 
further expenditure should be incurred. 
He could inform the hon. Gentleman 
that the idea ofa canal between Belfast 
and the Shannon was simply moon- 
shine. There was no water to float a 
boat in some parts, and the idea of com- 
munication described by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was altogether chimerical. As 
his contention was that the Government 
could get rid of the Canal and wipe this 
item off the Estimates, he felt it his 
duty to press his Motion to a Division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 46; 
Noes 93: Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
No. 58.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland, whether it was the 
to establish police barracks in the huts 


of evicted tenants, and whether a rent 
of three times the tenant’s rent was paid 
for them? He pointed out that this 
practice led to an injustice in the case 
of tenants who were resisting the extor 
tionate demands of landiords, because 
the Government paid the landlord a 
higher rent than he before obtained. 
He knew of one case in which three 
times the original rent of £15 had been 
paid to the landlord under the circum- 
stances he had referred to. The Con- 
stabulary in Ireland were already 
sufficiently unpopular ; but he looked 
upon this as the most odious use to 
whieh they could be put—namely, that 
of placing them in the hovels of evicted 
tenants. 

Taz OHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that his remarks 
had no reference to the present Vote. 
The hon. Gentleman would have an 
opportunity of referring to this subject 
when the Votes of Class III. were 
reached. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) said, he 
joined in the protest of the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
against the Government taking this 
Vote in the absence of Irish Members, 
and if there was one circumstance more 
than another to which Irish Members 
would be likely to take exception, it was 
that the Vote provided for the main- 
tenance of police in barracks. He found 
various sums charged for police barracks 
at Belfast, Roscommon, and Carlow, and 
he was bound to say that in his opinion 
all this money had been very badly 
expended. There were already too 
many barracks in Ireland. His atten- 
tion had been directed the other day to 
the fact that in one town in Scotland, 
where there was a population of 35,000, 
the number of policemen did not exceed 
18. Let the Committee compare that 
with a town in Ireland of 3,000 in- 
habitants, in which there were two police 
barracks, one at either end of the town, 
in each of which 15 or 20 policemen 
were stationed. He asked whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
continue to spend the money of the tax- 

ayers on the erection of police barracks 
in view of the time which he believed 
was fast approaching when all these 
police arrangements in Ireland would 
be done away with ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I can assure the hon. 
Member that the amount of barrack 
accommodation is strictly regulated by 
the number of police necessarily stationed 
in the district. 

Mr. NOLAN said, in view of the 
unsatisfactory answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he felt it his duty to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£3,000. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £160,302, 
be granted for the said Service.’’—-( Mr. 
Nolan.) 


The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 99: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 59.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £35,500, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Buildings, Dublin. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked, 
whether the designs for these buildings 
were now satisfactory, and whether they 
had arrived at the end of this Vote ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he should not like to promise that they 
had reached the end of this expenditure. 
He thought the Committee had had 
to-night an example of the pressure con- 
stantly put upon the Government in 
matters of the kind. He was afraid 
there would be some expenditure both 
on account of furniture and fittings, in 
order to make the building habitable. 
It was true that there had been an in- 
crease on the Estimate, but there had 
been also a considerable enlargement of 
the buildings originally contemplated. 
The Government had no reason to be- 
lieve that the contract which had been 
taken for the work would show any un- 
reasonable excess. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he should like to hear the 
hon. Gentleman say that this Vote did 
complete the expenditure for the build- 
ing. The building was exceedingly 
handsome, and, so far as he was able to 
judge, it was the best of its kind that 

ad been produced during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 


Vote agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 









Crass II.—Satarms anp Expenses or 


Orvit, DEPARTMENTS. 
(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


’ 

“That a sum, not exceeding £37,731, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
ne tema of the Offices of the House of 


Lorv RANDOLPH OCHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, the House was 
aware that a Royal Commission had 
been appointed about 18 months ago to 
inquire into the Public Departments for 
the conduct of Business and into the 
scale of their expenditure. That Com- 
mission, however, had no power to in- 
quire into the expenditure of the House 
of Lords. It appeared to him that no 
one would argue that the expenditure of 
the two Houses of Parliament did not 
require revision, and that they were 
not conduc: »d on the most lavish scale. 
A very large number of persons were 
employed, while the work could pro- 
bably be done by a smaller number, 
and many of these persons appeared to 
receive a higher salary than was neces- 
sary. But, whether this were so or not, 
it was an important fact that the two 
Houses of Parliament were not within 
the scope of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Public De- 
partments. Oecertainly an inquiry ought 
to be made into the present establish- 
ment of the two Houses. The First 
Lord of the Treasury would recollect 
that it had been his intention, when at 
the Exchequer, to propose the appoint- 
ment of a joint Commission of both 
Houses to review their respective estab- 
lishments. When he mentioned his 
proposal in that House it was not ill- 
received, and if things had gone on in 
their normal way the proposal might 
have been carried out. e believed 
that a very considerable reduction might 
be made in the expenditure of the 
Houses of Parliament. Of course there 
was a much larger question in connec- 
tion with the Private Bill legislation of 
the two Houses. If a Committee of 
the two Houses came to the conclusion 
to remove all Private Bill legislation 
from the Houses of Parliament, then a 
much larger reduction would be pos- 
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sible. But apart from that, there was 
every reason to su that the ex- 
penditure of the two Houses was higher 
than it need be, and he would press 
upon the First Lord of the Treasury the 
advisability of appointing a Committee 
of both Houses for the purpose of 
reviewing their expenditure, which 
amoun to an enormous sum of 
money. The two Houses managed to 
spend on themselves something like 
£120,000 a-year. That expenditure 
had never been inquired into, as far as 
he was aware, po | in view of the fact 
he trusted that his suggestion would 
receive favourable consideration at the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Tue FIRST LORD or rnz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster): It will be in the recol- 
lection of the Committee that last Ses- 
sion a discussion arose upon this Vote, 
and that I then ‘dihebtook on the part 
of the Government that inquiry should 
be made, at any rate in the House of 
Lords, as to the extent of the expendi- 
ture ofthat House. Iam hardly aware, 
however, of the suggestion made by the 
noble Lord, that a Joint Committee 
should sit to inquire into the expenses 
of the two Houses of Parliament. The 
suggestion, however, that the subject 
should be treated in that way is very 
well worthy of consideration, and I 
think it is possible that a Joint Com- 
mittee might be able to effect economies 
which would be acceptable to both 
Houses. But my noble Friend the 
Prime Minister has been engaged with 
a small Oommittee of the House of 
Lords in investigating the expense of 
the establishment of that House, and 
my noble Friend meuationed to me a few 
days ago that he had every reason to 
hope he would be able to reeommend 
considerable economies in the expendi- 
ture. But as the Committee is still 
sitting, and has not reported, it would 
be premature for me to make any state- 
ment in respect of alterations which my 
noble Friend believes can be effected. 
As far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, I do not know whether the ex- 
penditure is greater than might reason- 
ably be expected for Gentlemen of 
whom a large amount of attendance is 
required in the public interest. Still, I 
shall be exceedingly glad if the noble 
Lord’s suggestion can be adopted. With- 
out pledging myself absolutely, I will un- 
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dertake to confer with those who are well 
acquainted with the subject, and with 
the authorities of the House; andI will 
endeavour to make some recommenda- 
tion to the House with the view of 
securing that this question shall be fully, 
impartially and carefully considered. 
The arrangement I made with the 
House occurred very late in the Session, 
and sufficient time has not elapsed for 
maturing the recommendations which 
may come down from the House of 
Lords, but as I have said the whole 
matter shall have our consideration. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he regretted to have to 
state that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply was eminently unsatisfactory. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been more correct if he had said it 
would be premature if the Committee 
passed this Vote rather than that it was 
remature to state what would be done 
cause the Committee was still sitting. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) pointed out 
that seven or eight months had elapsed 
since the right hon. Gentleman agreed, 
under great pressure, to have a Com- 
mittee appointed, and now he came 
down ee claimed to have carried out 
his pledge, by saying that the Committee 
had not finished its investigation. That 
seemed to him a most extraordinary way 
of fulfilling a pledge given in the House 
of Commons, and he ventured to say 
that if the Committee had passed this 
Vote without protest, the right hon. 
Gentleman would come down, after 
another nine months had elapsed, with 
his usual suavity of manner, and say that 
they must wait a little longer. He 
thought under the circumstances he was 
justified in saying that the right hon. 
Gentleman was trifling with the House. 
The sums paid to officials in the House 
of Lords were ridiculously high as com- 
pared with the. officials of the House of 
Commons who had much more onerous 
duties to perform. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms in attendance on the Lord Chan- 
cellor had £1,500 a-year; then the 
Messenger to the Crown Solicitor had 
asalary of £1,500 a-year. But all these 
officers received additional payments for 
various offices which they discharged, 
besides their regular duties. The Best 
way of dealing with this subject, how- 
ever, was to make a comparison be- 


tween the two Houses. He found that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means re- 
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ceived £2,500, and the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords re- 
ceived the same salary, yet °0 minutes 
or half-an-hour was the average length 
of a sitting of the House of Lords, tak- 
ing one sitting with another throughout 
the year. The Counsel to the Chairman 
of Committees received £1,500 per an- 
num ; the Examiner of Standing Orders 
£900; the Clerk of the Parliament 
£2,500, in addition to £500 as an allow- 
ance for a house; the Clerk Assistant 
£1,800; the Reading Clerk £1,200 ; the 
Ohief Clerk of the Parliament Office 
£1,200; the Senior Clerk £1,000; the 
other Senior Clerks £1,000 each. He 
——— that some of these gentlemen 

elonged to that mysterious body of 
gentlemen whose work it was to say 
‘* Ia Reine le veut” when the Royal 
Assent was given to Bills. Among other 
ornamental officials was Black Rod, an 
officer who received £2,000 a-year and 
also received emoluments as Admiral on 
the Retired List, in addition to fees 
which he received for his own use as an 
officer of the Garter. He thought this 
geatleman must be a happy man to have 
so many official salaries to draw at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the country ; 
while his only duty was to take part in 
the piece of periodical tomfoolery of 
knocking at the door of the House of 
Commons and summoning the Speaker 
to attend the House of Lords, and to 
give Members of the House of Commons 
leave to take ladies and gentlemen into 
the other House. Then there was the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, who 
received £1,000, and the principal Door- 
keeper, who received £600 for discharg- 
ing duties which any ordinary porter 
could be found to perform for 25s. a- 
week. Then there was a further array 
of Assistant Messengers and Porters 
who received £2,225 between them, and 
there was a Librarian who received 
£810. The duties of this gentleman 
must be very light ; because he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) was satisfied that not one 
Peer in a dozen ever read a book in the 
Library of the House of Lords or else- 
where. This gentleman, however, had 
the aid of an Assistant Librarian with 
the salary of £439. He would not 
pursue the subject further than to say 
that the Estimates of the House of Lords 
were a perfect scandal, and he was not 
at all surprised that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
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Randolph gy vr had risen to protest 


against them. As he would not be in 
Order in moving the postponement of 
this Vote, he should propose its re- 
duction by the sum of £1,000, part of the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees. 


Motion made, and Quostion proposed, 

“* That Item B, £5,000,—Department of the 
Chairman of the Committees of the House of 
Lords,—be reduced by the sum of £1,000."— 
(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, hedid not think the First Lord of the 
Treasury had a clear recollection of what 
passed last year on this Vote. The 
salaries of the officers of the House of 
Lords were then discussed at length on 
a Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). In the 
course of that discussion he (Mr. 
Childers) had ealled the attention of the 
House to the discrepancy between the 
salaries of the officials of the two 
Houses. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Motion before the Oommittee 
was for the reduction of the Vote in 
respect of a single item, and that this 
should be disposed of before the sub- 
ject referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was dealt with. 

Mz. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
quite willing to withdraw his Motion in 
order to allow the right hon. Gentleman 
to proceed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, on the occasion 
referred to it was his duty to take part 
in the debate, and he had called especial 
attention to the great excess of the Esti- 
mate for the House of Lords over that 
of the House of Commoas. On that 
occasion, he had ventured to make an 
appeal to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), who was 
opposing the Vote, to withdraw his 
amendment, if the First Lord of the 
Treasury would give an undertaking 
that when a vacancy arose, the successor 
to the office should not receive more 
than the amount of salary that would be 
paid in the House of Commons. The 
right hon. Gentleman had replied that 
he would undertake on the part of the 
Government, that the subject should re- 
ceive consideration in the spirit in which 
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he (Mr. Childers) had suggested it 
should be considered ; and that although 
he could not undertake absolutely that 
when vacancies occurred, the salaries 
should be in each case and in every 
respect in accordance with the salaries in 
the House of Commons, he would give 
an engagement that full inquiry should 
be made with a view to the salaries 
being brought down to the amounts 
paid in the House of Commons. He 
(Mr. Childers) was not then quite satis- 
fied with the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and, in reply to his further 
observations, the right hon. Gentleman 
said he would undertake to open nego- 
tiations with the other House with a 
view to carry out this arrangement at 
once. The right hon. Gentleman had 
now told the Committee that he had had 
some communication with his Colleagues 
and the Prime Minister with reference 
to this matter; but he would point out 
that this was a very different thing from 
opening negotiations to carry out the 
arrangement at once—namely, that the 
officials in the House of Lords should be 
put on the same footing as those in the 
House of Commons. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought the Committee must 
call for something more definite from 
the mght hon. Gentleman. The matter 
was an important one, and ought not to 
be put off. In his opinion, some pressure 
should be used, and that it should be 
shown that the wish of the House of 
Commons in this affair was paramount. 
He would, therefore, urgently ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury to allow this 
Vote to be withdrawn for the present, 
as there was no urgency in the matter, 
in order that a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses might be immediately ap- 
pointed to consider the whole question. 
If necessary, Votes on Account could, of 
course, be taken ; but they ought not to 
allow this very important matter to drag 
on. It was, therefore, important that 
the Joint Committee should be appointed 
to go into the matter. 

Me. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
rigbt hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers) is asking rather more than 
the circumstances of the case demand. 
The discussion to which he refers, took 
place in the month of July last year, 
when, under the circumstances in which 
we were placed, it was almost impossible 
to get together an adequate Committee 
charged with these duties in the House 
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of Lords. At the earliest time this year, 
however, the Committee met to consider 
the question, and is now pons its 
inquiries. The right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the revision of salaries which 
might be proposed could not, in justice, 
be made to apply to the present year. 
What we wished at the time was, that 
as vacancies occurred, no office should 
be filled without due consideration, 
with regard to the engagement made. 
Well, Sir, that has been done. The 
principle has been acted on in the case 
of the office of Taxing Master to the 
House of Lords which has been vacated. 
The late holder of the Office received 
£1,000 a-year, and the Office has been 
filled by the appointment of a person to 
perform the duties at £250 a-year and 
two clerks at £150 a-year each, the 
gross payment being now £550 in lieu 
of £1,000 formerly paid. It is perfectly 
true that there is an increase in the 
Vote, of this amount, as the Taxing 
Master’s fees did not appear at all, but 
as the fees will now be paid into the 
Exchequer, there will be a saving of 
£450 a-year with reference to this Office. 
I only mention this by way of evidence 
that the Treasury and the Government 
are anxious to carry out the engage- 
ment made, that it is being ale 
and that the inquiry is of a searching 
character. It was not suggested last 
year thatthe inquiry should be conducted 
by a Joint Committee, and I think it 
only reasonable to leave it to the House 
of Lords to make its own proposals with 
regard to any reduction of the establish- 
ment that may be considexed desirable. 
But I have undertaken now to consider 
whether a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses can sit with advantage. I am 
inclined to regard the proposal with 
great favour, because it is most desirable 
that there should be agreement between 
the two Houses as to the cost of their 
establishments. The present inquiry 
has already proceeded to some extent ; 
but I should certainly be disposed to 
press upon my Colleagues in the House 
of Lords, the desirability of the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee. I trust I 
have said enough to satisfy the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that Her 
Majesty’s Government have done as 
much as they could amiga be 
expected to do in the time which has 
elapsed to fulfil their engagement. We 
have already effected an economy in re- 
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spect of one Office alone, and the Oom- 
mittee may be assured that 3 will 
be taken in the direction of further 
economy as vacancies arise. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman quite satisfactory. 
It would be hardly possible for the Go- 
vernment to withdraw the Vote, as it 
would appear like a refusal of the 
House of Commons to pay the salaries 
of the present year. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) opposite 
would see that the withdrawal of the 
Vote under the circumstances could not 
take place without great disrespect 
being shown to the other House, and he 
would go further, and say that had he 
known that the pledge given by the 
Government last year had been carried 
out as it now appeared to have 
been, he should have abstained 
from the remarks he had made. 
He agreed that it was impossible 
that an inquiry could have been con- 
ducted in the short space of time— 
barely one month—that remained of 
last Session ; and it would not have been 
easy to get together an authoritative 
Committee of the House of Lords to sit 
through the months of August and 
September. They had heard that the 
Committee had made great progress. 
He did not know how it was composed ; 
but they might expect that it would 
make its Report before long, that it 
would be in the direction of economy 
and that it would be communicated to 
that House. He therefore hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would bring into 
this discussion no unnecessary heat or 
accusations, but be satisfied with the 
general assurance which his right hon. 
Friend had been able to give with re- 
gard to the steps to be taken for the 
solution of the question. There seemed 
to be a general agreement between both 
sides, that steps should be taken to re- 
view the Establishment of both Houses, 
and he had a distinct recollection that 
in the Autumn Session of 1886, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
proposed that there should be a Joint 
Committee appointed; and that this 
proposal was accepted by his Colleagues 
at the time. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had urged that the salaries in 
the House of Lords should be reduced 
to the level of those in the House of 
Commons; but that, in his opinion, would 
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not be at all adequate. It was most 
desirable that there should be « Joint 
Committee ; because, otherwise, either 
House would be indisposed to make its 
salaries lower. If dag appointed a 
Joint Committee the Members of both 
Houses would come together, and the 
whole subject, having regard to the work 
to be performed, would be threshed out, 
and a better result would follow. He 
believed that a considerable reduction 
would take place in respect of the 
Establishments of both Houses when 
the subject had been thoroughly ex- 
amined in the way suggested, by a 
Committee empowered to take evidence 
as to hours, labour, and remuneration 
of the officials. He felt confident that 
the First Lord of the Treasury would 
press this question upon his Colleagues 
and that no unreasonable delay would 
take place, so that when the next Ses- 
sion came round, the two Houses would 
be in possession of fuller information on 
the subject of their respective expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. CHILDERS: After the expla- 
nation given by the First Lord of the 
Treasiry I may be permitted to say 
that 1 am satisfied that the right hon. 
Gentleman did act in the spirit of 
the pledge which he made last yoar. 
1 was not aware of the alteration 
which has been made in the case of the 
successor of the late Taxing Master of 
the House of Lords. I was under the 
impression that there had been too great 
delay, but I am now satisfied that this 
is not the case, and therefore agree with 
the noble Lord that we ought not to 
postpone the Vote. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will undertake that a Joint 
Committee shall be shortly appointed, I 
think the object I had in view will be 
obtained. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
should like to hear from the First Lord 
of the Treasury the names of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee of the House of 
Lords and how often the Committee had 
met. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be 
glad to give the hon. Member the in- 
formation asked for if I had it, but at 
this moment I do not know the names of 
the Members of the Committee, I have 
stated to the Committee all the informa- 
tion received from the Prime Minister 
to-day, and also the information con- 
veyed to the Secretary to the Troasury 
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by the Clerk of the Parliaments. With 
r to the sittings of the Committee, 
it met more than ence, and I know 
that considerable has been 
made in the direction of economy. That 
I say on my responsibility in this House, 
and with it I trust the hon. Member will 
be satisfied. I am personally in favour 
of a Joint Committee being appointed, 
and I hope it will be possible to arrange 
that such a Committee shall take this 
matter into consideration; but I must 
of course confer with my Colleagues and 
the Prime Minister on the subject before 
giving an undertaking that the Com- 
mittee will be appointed. 

Mr. MUN DELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Am I to understand that the 
Committee of the Black Rod Depart- 
ment is considering the whole expendi- 
ture voted by this House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir. 

Mz. T. P. O’>CONNOR asked, whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury had any 
information as to the number of times 
the Committee had sat? Was it correct 
to say that the Committee had only met 
once ? Because, if so, how was it possible 
to say that considerable progress had 
been made? 

Taz SECRETARY ro ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
there was considerable difficulty in giving 
particular information on this subject, 
and the question with regard to how 
many times the Committee had met 
formally was one which he was unable 
to answer. But he was able to assure 
the hon. Member that the investigation 
which was being made was most thorough, 
and reached throughout the whole ex- 
penditure of the House of Lords. From 
the information given that day he had 
come to the conclusion that there had 
been a very searching inquiry, and that 
the proceedings of the Committee were 
approaching a point at which they would 
be able to report the result of their in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman would communicate the Re- 
port to that House? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was unable 
to answer that question until the Com- 
mittee had reported to its own House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked, if the 
hon. Gentleman would give the names 
of the Committee, and the number of 
times it had met by the time the Report 
of the Vote was taken. 
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Mr. JACKSON said, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he would inquire 
whether there was any objection to that 
proces: As far as he was concerned, 
e was perfectly willing to do so. 

Mz. T. P. O°; CONNOR gaid, he would 
put the question again on Monday. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he thought it would be 
exceedingly unfair to press the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury any further 
on this matter. He desired to ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he could give an ex- 
planation of the system under which 
officials of the House of Lords were 
placed on the retired list. There wasin 
the House of Lords an anomalous insti- 
tution called the Fee Fund. A sum of 
money was invested, and the interest, 
together with fees on judicial proceed- 
ings, Private Bills, and the taxation of 
costs, was paid into the fund, while, on 
the other hand, various sums were written 
off; one was paid into the Exchequer, 
another went as remuneration to those 
concerned in the taxation of costs, and a 
third sum was applied for superannua- 
tion allowances to certain officers of the 
House of Lords. It was with regard to 
the last item that he desired informa- 
tion, and he asked what was the autho- 
rity which decided upon the retiring and 
pensioning of the officers of the House 
of Lords? Who was it that decided 
when money was to be drawn from the 
Fee Fund for superannuation allow- 
ances ; and what was the authority which 
sanctioned the grant which was annually 
made from the Exchequer, extra receipts 
in respect of the Fee Fund in aid of the 
retiring allowances? All these things 
were so mixed up as to be perfectly un- 
intelligible; he defied anyone thoroughly 
to understand from the Paper the sys- 
tem on which the retiring allowances to 
the officers of the House of Lords were 
regulated. He hoped the Secretary to 
the Treasury nits be able to impart 
some information on this subject, which 
he assured him could be done without 
any breach of confidence. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was aware that there was a sum at 
the disposal of the House of Lords, the 
result of the accumulation of fees re- 
ceived. This fund, which amounted to 
about £43,000, is invested, and the defi- 
ciency of interest supplemented to the 
extent which might be necessary for the 
payment of these pensions. It was 
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enerally supposed that they were 
crated on @ a higher scale than ob- 
tained generally throughout the Civil 
Service. He was not able to say that 
there were no cases in which the Com- 
mittee charged with the duty in the 
House of Lords had not granted pen- 
sions on a higher scale, but he was sure 
that the general practice was to follow 
exactly the scale of remuneration adopted 
by the Treasury. If cases were to be 
found in which exception might be taken 
on tho ground of departure from the 
general rule, there were also cases in 
which the same objection would apply 
to the action of the Premiers with regard 
to the Civil Service. The fees went to 
make up the pensions, and the balance 
was paid over to the Exchequer. In 
the case referred to by the First Lord, 
the officer in question was paid out of 
the fees received; but his successors 
would be paid by salary, so that the 
House would know exactly what was 
received. The fees would henceforward 
be paid into the Exchequer, and the 
arrangement in the case of the Office of 
Taxing Master had secured a saving of 
something like 40 per cent. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his 

uestion as to what authority sanctioned 
the allowances on retirement of Officers 
in the House of Lords. Was it the Black 
Rod, the Treasury, or the House of 
Lords? It would appear that the Fee 
Fund was in the hands of some official 
of the House of Lords over whom the 
Treasury had no control whatever. If 
the Fee Fund was insufficient to pay the 
retiring allowances, the fees which would 
otherwise be paid into the Exchequer 
were drawn upon for the sums necessary 
to supplement it; in other words, there 
was an authority independent of the 
House of Commons competent to place 
on the retired list any officer of the 
House of Lords; and in order to furnish 
each pension, that authority had power 
to draw not only on the Fee Fund, but 
also on the fees which, in the ordinary 
course, ought to be paid into the Exche- 
quer. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that beyond the 
information he had given that a Com- 
mittee of the other House awarded the 
pensions in question, he could not 
answer the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He thought he had made it clear, 
that although the pensions were not 
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awarded by the Tre , they were on 
the scale adopted by the Treasury in 
dealing with Civil Service pensions 
nerally. He sympathized with the 
on. Gentleman in his desire to have 
everything relating to these matters in 
order, and he believed he was justified 
in saying that this was one of the ques- 
tions which was being considered. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, how 
far the duties of the Clerks of the House 
of Lords corresponded with those of the 
Clerks of the House of Commons ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman, I believe the Clerks 
referred to conduct the Business of the 
House of Lords between them in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Olerks of the 
House of Commons conduct our Busi- 
ness. But they have also to take 
charge of the Judicial Business of the 
House of Lords, and in November and 
December those officers have to be in 
attendance from 10 o’clock till 4. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he had 
called attention to the fact that the 
Senior Clerk had a number of Judicial 
Clerks under him at £150 a-year, and 
also a Clerk of the Journals. He under- 
stood what the Clerks in the House of 
Commons did; but surely the Clerk of 
the Parliaments, the Clerk Assistant, 
and the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Lords did not take part in the judicial 
duties of the House of Lords ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had gone 
into the question, and he believed that if 
the Chief Olerk were challenged he 
would be able to show as good a record 
as any Officer in that House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he re- 

rded the salaries now received by the 

entleman Usher of the Black Rod and 
by the Yeoman Usher as excessive, and 
he should therefore move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £1,500, being 
£1,000 in respect of the salary of Black 
Rod, and £500 in respect of the salary 
of the Yeoman Usher. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That Item E, £6,075—De ent of Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black , Salaries—be 
reduced by the sum of £1,500.”—(Mr. T. P. 
O’ Connor.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 33 ; 
Noes 78: Majority 45.— (Div. List, 
No. 60.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) £43,387, to complete the sum 
for House of Commons Offices. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that when last year he 
raised the question of the appointment 
of Olerks to the Staff of the House, he 
had pointed out that, whereas the whole 
of the Civil Service outside the House 
was practically open to competition, and 
the old system of patronage and nomi- 
nation had been abolished, kre, at the 
head-quarters of government, no such 
system prevailed, and the appointment 
of Clerk to the House was a close 
borough, admission to which was obtain- 
able only by privilege. At the time the 
First Lord, or an official representing 
the Treasury, undertook to communi- 
cate with the officer in charge of the 
Department, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the practice in the House might 
not be assimilated to that which pre- 
vailed in other Departments of the Ser- 
vice, and whether the appointments 
might not be thrown open to public 
competition. He asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether that communi- 
cation had resulted in any arrangement 
being made ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had no information to give the Com- 
mittee which would lead them to look 
forward to the appointments being very 
shortly thrown open. He understood 
that there was for them what was called 
limited competition. A certain number 
of gentlemen were called upon, amongst 
whom there was competition before ad- 
mission took place. There was a very 
limited number of offices to be filled, 
and he was informed that the present 
system worked weil. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
proposal would do no injury to any man 
on the Establishment of the House of 
Commons at the present moment. He 
was not attacking any person ; he was 
merely claiming for the public at large 
the right of access to the offices. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the present 
system was working well; but, of course, 
every system worked well in the opinion 
of those who benefited by it. They had 
removed the old system of nomination 
and patronage in the great majority of 
cases; why, then, was it maintained in 
the House of Commons? They could 
set up any standard of fitness they might 
wish, and they might exact any qualifi- 
cations, however delicate they might be; 
they had Commissions perfectly fitted to 
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test the qualifications of men for any 
post, however exceptional. Why, then, 
should they refuse to enforce the system 
of open competition which had answered 
well in the India Service and in the 
Civil Service generally, and which any- 
one would suppose would be adopted in 
the House of Commons? There was 
nothing that stood in the way of open 
competition in the House of Commons 
but a very narrow piece of personal 
patronage, which ought not tv be allowed 
to stand in bar of the very fair claim of 
thousands for employment in the Civil 
Service. Although the system had 
worked well for those who obtained the 
appointments, it had not done so for 
those who had no chances of admission. 
He asked the hon. Gentleman what 
answer he had received to the inquiry 
which he undertook to make last year 
with the view of seeing whether these 
posts could not be thrown open, but to 
that he had received no answer. Had 
the hon. Gentleman received a point- 
blank refusal—had the officer in charge 
of the department said that he would 
not surrender his patronage? But if 
there was any moot poirt between the 
hon. Gentleman and the officerin charge, 
he might possibly have it settled by 
Monday next, when the Report came up. 
If he could promise that, he (Mr. 
O’Oonnor) should be satisfied; but it 
was an anomaly that the House of Com- 
mons should be the last entrenchment of 
a system of patronage which had been 
most successfully attacked. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to the hon. Member putting a 
further question to him on Report, if he 
desired to doso. He had endeavoured 
to convey to the Committee that the re- 
sult of the inquiries he had made had 
not led him to the conclusion that he 
could usefully press this matter in the 
particular way which the hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to suggest. There was 
patronage in the appointments, no 
doubt, and it used to be close patronage ; 
but a considerable step hrd been taken 
in the direction in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman desired to travel, because it was 
not now by nomination but by limited 
competition that the offices were filled. 
He was sure that those charged with 
this responsible duty had far more re- 
gard to the manner in which the work 
was done than to the particular point of 
patronage. His intention had boon to 
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convey his belief that the system worked 
well so far as the duties discharged in 
that House wereconcerned. Nodoubtthe 
system of open competition had led to 
the admission into the Services of a large 
number of very able men; but they 
did hear sometimes of men who, al- 
though they had passed examinations 
extremely well, was not always perfectly 
successful in the performance of the 
particular duties which they were called 
upon to discharge. He had no objection 
to saying that he would take up the 
uestion again, and see whether any 
urther effect could be given to the 
wishes expressed. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £50,222, to complete the sum 
for the Treasury. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the reason of the increase 
in the charge for the office of Parlia- 
mentary Counsel? It was £4,465 last 
year, and itwasnow £5,000. Parliamen- 
tery Counsel, who previously received 
£2,500, seemed to lows their salaries 
increased to £2,811, and there was still 
the same number of them. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
this was a growing charge, as the hon. 
Member knew ; but in recent years there 
had been an increase in the salary of 
the second officer. Parliamentary Ooun- 
sel, as the hon. Member knew, received 
salaries which increased from time to 
time. The salaries began at £2,500, 
and went on to £3,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
was not the arrangement. The arrange- 
ment was that the Parliamentary Coun- 
sel should have £2,500 for two years, and 
then have £3,000 instead of £2,500; 
but here they saw tke amount put down 
at £2,811. He should like to know on 
what system they paid for Parlimentary 
Counsels’ work. Take such a Bill as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, which was 
founded upon the Report of a Select 
Committee. The drafting of that Bill 
had to be placed in the hands of some 
competent draughtsman ; but, allowing 
any amount of time for the preparation 
of the Local Government Bill, and one 
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or two other Bills which the Government 
had in hand, there would appear to have 
been abundant leisure for the Parlia- 
mentary counsel or his assistant to draft 
such a Bill as the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. He wished to know whether any 
portion of £2,811 for Parliamentary 
counsel, or of £1,500 for the assistant 
counsel, was taken in consideration of 
such a Bill as the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, or was that Bill given up to some 
other counsel who were en rapport with 
the Treasury, and who received apne 
fees for their work, and if so, would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster) say 
who these counsel were ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp WessTsR) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the course of business was this. There 
were, as the hon. Gentleman knew, two 
permanent draftsmen at the Parlia- 
mentary Draftsmen’s Office, ard un- 
der ordinary circumstances when Bills 
had to be prepared for the Government, 
those gentlemen prepared them. But 
there were measures upon the drafting 
of which special knowledge had to be 
brought to bear, such as the Land 
Transfer Bill, and other Bills of a 
complicated nature, and in connection 
with these measures particular counsel 
were employed. As to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, he thought that had 
been entirely drawn by the Home 
Seoretary and the ordinary Parliamen- 
tary draftsmen. He was not able 
to mention the name of the special 
counsel who have been engaged on par- 
ticular Bills; but he did know this, that 
since he had had the honour of holding 
his present Office from the year 1885, 
special gentlemen who aaguenee ie have 
been specially acquainted with certain 
subjects, had been engaged at ordinary 
fees to take part in the work of 
drafting. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to know with reference to 
the next item—namely, ‘‘ Fees to Coun- 
sel,” what there was in the circum- 
stances of the present year which reu- 
dered it necessary to raise the sum of 
£1,200, which was quite adequate last 
year, to £1,500 this year. Unless he 
was greatly mistaken the number of Bills 
which it had been necessary to deal with 
this year had not been particularly 
heavy. 
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Sr ie hoes phe branes we said, 
that in the first place during the present 
year the drafting had been very heavy 
indeed, and in addition to that, as was 
generally kuown, Mr. Jenkyns had been 
ill, though he was now quite recovered. 
There had probably been as great pres- 
sure on the Drafting Office during the 
last nine months as there had ever been 
during any equal period since the office 
had come into existence. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £80,734, to complete the sum 
for the Home Office. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a portion of the work of the 
Home Office, which, so far as he knew, 
that Office had no apparatus for doing, 
and which .he country would not think 
did this work satisfactorily. There was 
hardly any Department of the State, so 
far as he was aware, which had under- 
gone so many alterations as had the 
Home Office; but in regard to the speci- 
fic Department to which he was about 
to refer, there had been no change what- 
ever. There had been new functions 
thrown upon the Home Office; but for 
the discharge of the new duties involved 
new machine 7 had always been pro- 
vided, and everyone he thought would 
admit that the Home Office, generally 
speaking, had discharged its work very 
well; but there was a good deal of the 
old work of the Office for which there 
was only old machinery or no machinery 
at all with regard to which good reason 
for complaint arose. The jurisdiction 
of the Home Office in capital cases was 
always about as important a function as 
the Office could perform, as it left in the 
hands of asingle Minister decisions in 
eases of life and death. That juris- 
diction was always important; but he 
ventured to say that in recent years 
when life got to be considered as much 
more sacred than it used to be in the old 
days, and sentences were more lenient 
than was formerly the case, the exerciseof 
this jurisdiction wasamuch more delicate 
matter than in years gone by. It had 
also become more extended, because, as 
a matter of fact, whereas in the old days 
the jurisdiction of the Home Office, that 
was to say of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department acting in the 
name of the Crown, and by virtue of the 
Prerogative of the Crown, exercised his 
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jurisdiction chiefly under the jurisdiction 
of Parliament. Now, Sir, toa 

extent the idea of the Parliament had 
dropped out of the jurisdiction, and asa 
matter of fact, the Home Secretary acted 
toe great extent as a Court of review and 
in cealityre-tried prisoners, and reviewed 
the decisions of Judges at the Home 
Office. His (Mr. Hanbury’s) contention 
was, that for work of this kind there 
was no provision at the Home Office at 
the present time. The work almost 
wholly fell upon the Secretary of State 
himself personally, as an individual 
practically without any assistance. The 
Secretary of State had no machinery to 
enable him to come to a proper decision, 
and there was no reason whatever why 
he should have any legal or other quali- 
fication. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) 
no doubt was an able lawyer, but other 
holders of the Office might not have the 
slightest legal qualification for work of 
this kind, and, in addition to that fact, 
it must be remembered that a great deal 
of extra work had been thrown on the 
Office of the Home Secretary within 
recent years, rendering the Home Secre- 
tary one of the hardest worked Ministers 
of the Crown. The work of the Home 
Secretary in Parliament itself had 
largely increased, so that it came to this 
—that a special description of duty, 
which had become more direct and en- 
larged in its scope, was thrown upon a 
Minister who might have no special 
qualification for dealing with it, and 
who, besides, was one of the hardest 
worked Ministers in the Cabinet. He 
(Mr. Hanbury) did not intend to touch 
upon the subject of criminal appeal 
generally, as no doubt if he did, he 
should be ruled out of Order by the 
Chairman ; and, further, the subject was 
too large a one for him as a layman to 
deal with. It was, however, possible 
for an ordinary layman as a looker on 
to see that the Home Office in some of 
those cases where appeals were made to 
the Royal clemency arrived at decisions 
which, he ventured to say, were not in 
accordance with common sense. He was 
not going to base his remarks to-night 
upon mere theory, because his attention 
had been called to this matter by some 
recent decisions of the Home Office, and 
because one of these eases he considered 
a matter of urgency, and one which 
should be brought before the notice of 
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the House without any further delay. 
What had tempted him to take up this 
question had been the case of the con- 
vict Bowles. This man had been con- 
victed by a jury of murder, and he ven- 
tured to say if the murder for which 
Bowles was tried was actually com- 
mitted, it was as bad a murder as any 
man ever Agnes and if Bowles 
were guilty, he ought undoubtedly to 
have been hanged. It was one of these 
cases in which, so far as the accused 
was concerned, there was no third course 
open. Either the man was guilty of a 
most ferocious murder—in which case it 
would have been criminal not to have 
hanged him—or he was innocent, and 
ought to have been let off scot-free. 
But what had happened? Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary in this case seemed to have split 
the difference, and to have made a 
compromise between the innocence and 
the guilt of the unfortunate man, whose 
sentence was commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. That, he (Mr. Hanbury) 
contended was a most illogical course for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary to have pursued. As he (Mr. 
Hanbury) had said, either the man was 
guilty and ought to have been hanged, or 
he was innocent and ought to have been 
let off. And the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman was all the more 
remarkable, as there were two cases 
under his eye which should kave taught 
him that to sentence a man to penal 
servitude under such circumstances was 
a most serious matter. Two men 
named Beesley and Rice had within the 
past few months been released after 
serving 15 years’ penal servitude. Why 
had these men been let loose? Their 
original sentence had been commuted 
to one of penal servitude for life, and 
why had they not been allowed to serve 
out the sentence? Was it that there 
had been fresh evidence forthcoming to 
prove their innocence? He did not 
think anything of the kind had hap- 
pened, and he held, in regard to these 
two cases, that either great injustice had 
been done to the public or great in- 
justice had been done to the prisoners. 
If these men were guilty of murder the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had no business whatever to let 
them out of gaol at all at the end of 15, 
or even 20, years imprisonment, for we 
could not aford to have murderers let 
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loose upon society. Evidently, then, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary felt that these men were inno- 
cent, and the result was that, having 
undergone 15 years’ penal servitude, 
they have been let out as innocent, 
because it was impossible to suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have let out guilty men. Such a thing 
would have, been an act of lunacy; 
therefore it must be assumed that the 
right hon. Gentleman was convinced of 
the innocence of these men. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) said then, with these facts 
before his eyes, and feeling that Beesley 
and Rice had suffered 15 years’ penal 
servitude in respect of a crime of which 
they were innocent, it was a very strange 
course of procedure to send this man 
Bowles to the very same kind of penal 
servitude which he knew Beesley and 
Rice had innocently endured for the 
long period of 15 years. Some people 
said that they did not want a Court of 
Appeal or any appeal at all in these 
eases. He did not wish, however, to 
discuss theories, but to look at facts, 
and the facts in the cases to which he 
referred, as they could judge from the 
conduct of the Home Office, went exactly 
the other way. The fact was, in the 
first place, that it was very often neces- 
sary to review cases of this kind; and, 
in the second place, it was clear, from 
the practice of the Home Office, that it 
was not merely a question of remitting 
sentences or pardoning prisoners, but a 
question as to the fact of the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoners—a question 
of trying them over again. There was 
a third fact equally apparent, and it was 
that the Home Office, either in theory 
or practice, was about the worst Court 
of Appeal they could institute in cases 
of this kind—and he called it a Court, 
although it only consisted of one man. 
How did the Home Secretary and the 
Home Office come to consider cases of 
this kind at all? It came under cover 
of the Royal Prerogative of mercy or 
pardon. No one wanted—he certainly 
did not—to limit the Prerogative of the 
Crown in its dispensation of mercy one 
iota; and he maintained that if we had 
a Court of Appeal in criminal cases that 
Prerogative would remain untouched, 
and would be just as large as it was at 
present. But he wished to call attention 
to this fact, that so far—certainly up to 
recent years—the Prerogative of the 
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Crown was a Frmegetie of a, 
and of pardon which extended itself 
either to remitting sentences altozether 
or remitting them partially. But the 
Prerogative of the Orown, as he 
understood, in such cases, was exceed- 
ingly limited. For instance, it was not 
ossible for the Crown to give anything 
Fike the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not proven” ; 
because if the Crown once granted its 
pardon, however guilty the man might 
afterwards be proved to be, there 
was no possibly of his being again 
tried for the same offence. It was im- 
possible for the Crown to look upon a 
man as innocent; it merely pardoned 
him. This was hard on an innocent 
man, for, if the Home Secretary really 
believed that a man was innocent, that 
man ought to be able to go back to his 
home without a stain on his character, 
and not simply as a merely pardoned 
man. Formerly this pardon—as he had 
said—was a real pardon. It was limited 
chiefly to the cases of political offenders, 
and it was afterwards extended to the 
cases of persons who were sentenced to 
barbarous punishments which were not 
approved of by public opinion. The 
Crown in the exercise of its Prerogative 
mitigated and made milder these sen- 
tences; but at the present moment the 
Prerogative of the Crown was exercised 
by the re-trial of the guilt or innocence 
of a prisoner. This he held to be a very 
momentous difference. Everyone could 
see that a great change had taken 
place in the way the Prerogative of the 
Crown was exercised, and as to the 
class of cases to which it applied, and 
without questioning the right of the 
Crown in any way as to the exercise of 
its Prerogative, he submitted that such 
exercise of Prerogative was open to 
these three remarks. In the first place 
by re-trying prisoners, the Crown super- 
seded the functions of its own appointed 
Courts, and this was entirely contrary 
to the theory of pardon which was the 
basis of the Prerogative. In the next 
place this exercise of the Prerogative 
was entirely inadequate, because it was 
not sufficient merely to pardon a man 
who was innocent—there ought to be a 
Court to decide that a man was an inno- 
cent man and not merely a pardoned 
man. He (Mr. Hanbury) mentioned 
that the plain facts as to these cases was 
that the Home Office did actually re- 
try the question of the guilt or inno- 
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cence of the prisoners. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary could deny that. Let 
them take the case of Bowles for in- 
stance. Was there any ground upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary could have given his 
decision, except upon the question of 
Bowles’ guilt or innocence? Everyone 
admitted that the murder for which that 
man was tried was a most atrocious 
murder, and there was no other issue 
than that he was either guilty or inno- 
eent —there was no_ possibility of 
any other questions arising. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) would go further, and say 
that if they once admitted that there 
ought to be a re-trial in such a case, it 
ought to be a re-trial by a Judge in open 
Court—a full and complete inquiry with 
the ordinary apparatus of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and not a hole-and-corner 
secret inquiry at the Home Office. What 
was the present position? How were 
such cases dealt with by the Home 
Office at the present moment? At 
present the appeal to the Home Office 
was a haphazard affair. It was a 
question almost of accident whether a 
case came before the Home Secretary at 
all, the circumstances very often depend- 
ing on the activity and perseverance of 
the prisoner’s counsel. If there was to 
be a re-trial, it should be by a duly 
qualified Judge, and not by a Home 
Secretary, who might be a layman, and 
who was always an overworked official. 
The prisoner, if he were to be re-tried, 
had a right to re-trial in open Oourt; 
and the hole-and-corner way in which 
capital sentences were now reviewed at 
the Home Office was a disgrace to 
English justice. If a man had a right 
to re-trial at all, he had a right to re- 
trial before a jury of his peers, and in 
a Court in which he could know what 
was going on, and could have counsel 
abr capable of dealing with all the 
acts of the case. He (Mr. Hanbury) 
would go even a trifle farther, and say 
that whether a re-trial took place in the 
Home Office or in a regularly consti- 
tuted Court, at any rate the ordinary 
principles of justice which were acted upoa 
in open Court ought to be most rigidly 
observed. It ought not to be in the 
power of the Home Secretary or anyone 
else to keep a prisoner in gaol merely 
on the chance of further evidence turn- 
ing up as to his guilt or innocence. 
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Yet, when he had questioned the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary on 
this point, he had told him that penal 
servitude was notan irrevocable sentence, 
and that evidence might turn up to prove 
a man’s innocence. But that was not 
an answer—that was not the spirit in 
which this matter ought to be dealt with. 
It was contrary to the principles of Eng- 
lish law that a man should be kept in 
oor on the chance of evidence to prove 

is innocence turning up. No prisoner 
ought to be kept in confinement unless 
his guilt were thoroughly established ; 
indeed, in this, as in other cases, the 
prisoner was entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt, Olearly there had been in 
the case he (Mr. Hanbury) had referred 
to a doubt in the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary’s mind; and he 
contended that the prisoner should have 
had the benefit of it. The prisoner 
was entitled to a plain “Yes” or 
“No,” as was a prisoner in open Court, 
none of our Courts recognizing compro- 
mises —— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is perfectly entitled to criticize the 
action of the Home Secretary in advising 
the Crown in the exercise of the Prero- 
gative of Mercy; but he is entering into 
an examination of the extent of the limits 
of that Prerogative, which is outside the 
scope of this Motion. He is discussing 
the question of the re-trial of prisoners. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was pointing 
out that he was not so sure that it was 
within the Prerogative of the Crown to 
come to such a decision as the Home 
Secretary came to on the occasion to 
which he had referred. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber would be entitled to question the 
action of the Home Secretary, but not 
those principles which are independent 
of the action of a particular Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 
criticize the conduct of the Home Secre- 
tary in not coming to a different decision 
to that which he had arrived at in the 
case of this man Bowles. He main- 
tained that it was unjust to the man, 
and contrary to the ordinary prin- 
ciples of justice, not to give a plain 
“Yes” or “No” in the case. 
Kither the man was guilty or he 
was innocent. If he was innocent 
he ought to have been allowed to go 
free, and if he was guilty he ought, un- 
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doubtedly, to have been , and 
the Home Secretary no more than any 
ordinary jury had a right to give a de- 
cision which was a mere compromise be- 
tween ‘ Yes” and “No.” Further than 
that, he held that the reason given for 
commuting the death sentence to one of 
nal servitude in the case of the convict 
owles would not hold water for a 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the sentence was not irre- 
vocable. Well, in theory, no doubt, 
the sentence of penal servitude for life 
was irrevocable, but in practice it was 
not, as was illustrated by the case of 
Beesley and Rice, these men having had 
their sentence commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life and having been released 
after 15 years’ imprisonment by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Home 
Secretary, who must have had a doubt 
as to their guilt. It was argued that 
such sentences as penal servitude for life 
were lighter than the death penalty, but 
he very much questioned whether to an 
innocent man that was so; and where 
the Home Secretary’s decision was de- 
layed to the eleventh hour, it seemed to 
him (Mr. Hanbury) that the commuta- 
tion of the death sentence into one of 
penal servitude was almost an additional 
sentence. Gaol Chaplain after Gaol 
Chaplain had written to him complaining 
of the bad practice which in recent 
years had grown up on the part of 
Home Secretaries. Formerly, they said, 
Home Secretaries used to make up their 
minds and give their decisions at once; 
but latterly they had put off their 
decisions as to the guilt or innocence of 
risoners sentenced to death until 24 
ours of the time fixed for the execu- 
tions. In the case of a man like Bowles 
it was hardly an exaggeration to say 
that he had already undergone the death 
penalty, and that the sentence of penal 
servitude for life, or even for 15 years, 
was almost an additional sentence to the 
one of death, which he had already 
undergone. He had been urged to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to the extreme 
cruelty of the course of not giving de- 
cisions in these cases until the eleventh 
hour. It was most cruel in the case of 
the innocent man, and in the case of the 
guilty man it was just as cruel. In 
theory, an interval between the delivery 
of the sentence and the execution was 
allowed in order to enable the convict 
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to prepare for death ; but in cases where 
an appeal was made to the Home Secre- 
tary for the exercise of the Royal Pre- 
rogative of merey, owing to delay in 
arriving at a decision, the convict did not 
know whether the death penalty was to 
be inflicted, and remained in a state of 
painful uncertainty and unable to pre- 
pare himself for death. Here, again, 
was an evil existing under the present 
system which would not exist if we had 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. This un- 
sertainty, he was told, had a most 
painful effect upon the criminal classes 
themselves, The Chaplain of the Gaol 
in the county of which he knew most— 
namely, the Oounty of Stafford—had 
written to him telling him that during 
the time he had held the office of 
Chaplain of the Gaol, out of 14 men 
sentenced to death only two had had 
their sentences carried out, and that 
the undoubted effect upon the criminal 
classes of the uncertainty attaching to 
these sentences, and the knowled 

that the chances were that they would 
not be carried out, was to produce a 
most painful feeling. It was certain 
that a great deal of uncertainty must 
arise under the present system of re- 
trial, on which so much depended on 
the character and on the political 
views and the general views on such 
a subject as capital punishment of a par- 
ticular Minister for the time being. If 
we had, instead of a single administrative 
official, an ordinary Court to deal with 
these cases, the proceedings would be 
a good deal more regular, and there 
would be a much greater certainty of 
punishment following crime—and it 
was that certainty of punishment much 
more than the stringency of it which 
had so great a deterrent effect on the 
criminal classes. And there were other 
reasons why the appeal in capital cases 
should be much more real than it was. 
If the present system was to continue, 
something at any rate ought to be done 
to strengthen the hands of the Home 
Secretary. He (Mr. Hanbury) did not 
refer so much to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Home Secretary, who 
was an eminent lawyer, but it was ne- 
cessary to provide for cases where the 
Home Secretary was not a lawyer at 
all, and in dealing with this point he 
wished not to touch upon the question 
of the establishment of a Oourt of 
Criminal Appeal. They must remem- 
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ber that this appeal was an appeal which 
touched the social a at its two 
extreme ends. It touched the rights and 
the Prerogative of the Orown on the one 
hand and the rights of the poorest and 
most ignorant subjects of Her Majesty 
on the other. Already English law told 
too much in favour of the guilty at the 
present moment, and he was heartily 
glad that changes were about to be in- 
troduced which at the other end of the 
scale would make it more difficult for 
the guilty to be acquitted than it was at 
present. But he must say that at the 
other end of the scale they wanted some- 
thing to protect the innocent prisoner. 
The system pursued by the present 
Home Secretary of deciding neither the 
one way nor the other until the last 
moment, was one which told very tly 
against the innocent man. And then, 
again, in the present state of English 
law, when they had appeal after appeal 
allowed in cases affecting property, with 
which the rich were principally con- 
cerned, they ought to be very careful 
indeed that the only appeal which was 
left to the poor mau, namely, an appeal 
in regard to that which was dearer to 
him thar any property, that was to 
say his person or his life, was a real 
and genuine appeal, giving him every 
opportunity of having justice done to 
him. But, as a matter of fact, the poor 
man, in capital cases, had no right of 
appeal at a:'; and then, when an appeal 
was granted, he had no opportunity of 
making himself heard by counsel before 
the Court, the appeal being heard in a 
hole-and-corner manner. It would be 
better if the decision of the Judge and 
jury were final, than that a prisoner 
should be exposed to all the uncertainty 
which attached to the review of that 
decision in the Home Office. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) held that by the present 
system they weakened the responsibility 
of jurors, who always knew that there 
was a possibility of their verdicts being 
reviewed. In the next place they in- 
creased the uncertainty of punishment 
because of the particular idiosyncrasies 
of Home Secretaries and the constant 
changes which took place in the Office 
of Home Secretary ; and, finally, they 
weakened the adminstration of justice 
by lessening the respect in which justice 
ought to be regarded among the criminal 
classes. He would repeat what he had 
said at the beginning, that his attention 
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had been called to the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative chiefly by the way 
in which that Prerogative had been 
exercised in the case of the convict 
Bowles; and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary— 
looking at the cases to which reference 
had been made, the cases of Beesley and 
Rice, who had been released from penal 
servitude only within the past few 
months—to realize that a sentence of 

nal servitude for life was almost 
irrevocable, and that it was most unfair 
to re-try a prisoner without giving him 
an opportunity of <mering himself or 
of getting a barrister to defend him. 
They had some right to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that he would act on the same principle 
of justice and administer the same sort 
of justice as was administered in the 
ordinary Courts, and that if he had a 
doubt in his mind he would give the 

risoner the benefit of it. By acting 

in this way the right hon. Gentleman 
would increase respect for the authority 
of the law. There was a strong feeling 
that in the case of Bowles the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to huve made up his 
mind sooner than he did, and there was 
some fear that there had been a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he would venture to interpose be- 
tween the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) for afew moments, 
for two reasons—first, because when he 
went to the Home Office he held almost 
precisely the opinion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hanbury) now entertained ; 
and, secondly, because he was a layman, 
and with all the disadvantages which 
the hon. Member had referred to in the 
course of his remarks. What he (Mr. 
Childers) wished to say was this—that 
the experience which he had obtained 
at the Home Office with reference not 
only to the 14 eases of capital convic- 
tions which came before him during the 
short time he was there, but, also, with 
reference to many cases of minor offences 
and convictions as to which applications 
to mitigate sentences had come to him, 
had led him to a very different conclusion 
from that with which he had originally 
gone tothe Home Office. In the first 


place, he should like to get rid of one 
idea which ran through the whole of the 
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speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Han- 
bury) ; and in dealing with this point he 
did not wish to trespass in the direoti 
which the Chairman had so well pointed 
out. The function of the Home Se- 
eretary, under the present practice, was 
not to re-try a case. He could not put 
that too clearly. The Home 

was not a Court of Appeal. He was 
not going to say whether there should 
or should not be a Court of Appeal, 
although he was of opinion that even 
if there were a Court of Appeal 
the exercise of the Queen’s Preroga- 
tive would be asked for on behalf of 
convicted offenders just as much as it 
was now. The function of the Home 
Secretary was simply this, when a 
prisoner had been convicted, to be the 
medium of the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative of Mercy. The prisoner 
under our present law, having once 
been’ found guilty of a criminal offence, 
had no right to a re-trial; and he 
(Mr. Childers) was not now going into 
the highly technical question of the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, which 
did not enter into this debate. The 
question raised was whether the exercise 
of the Prerogative of Meroy, which, as 
he had said, they must be perfectly clear 
from the first was not a re-trial, took 
place in a judicious and satisfactory 
manner. If it did not, it ought to be 
amended; but if no clear case for 
amendment was shown—and he should 
discuss the question at no very great 
length—then he thought the proposition 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Han- 
bury) had placed before them fell to the 
ground. He wished to deny altogether, 
at the outset, before he went through 
the process which the Home Secretary 
had to follow and the assistance he got, 
one statement the hon. Member fad 
made, so far, at least, as his (Mr. 
Childers’s) own experience was con- 
cerned, and so far as the experience of 
those who went before him was con- 
cerned. As to the experience of the 
present Home Secretary, of course no 
one but the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self could speak to that. According to 
his(Mr. Childers’s) experience, it had not 
been the practice to defer the decison 
of the Home Secretary until just before 
the time fixed for the execution of a 
criminal. In the cases which had come 
before himself inquiries were made, and 
the prisoners’ friends and the prisoners 
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themeelves and the prison officials were 
informed of the Home 8 de- 
cision, not just before the sentence was 
carried out, but as soon as the Home 
Secretary’s mind was made up. He 
was not speaking for the present Home 
Secretary, but of what was the case in 
his time. He wished also to make it clear 
to the House what the Home Secretary 
had to rely on in dealing with this most 
important of all his duties—the duty of 
exercising the Queen’s Prerogative of 
Mercy. There was nothing which filled 
him with greater relutance when he was 
offered the Office of Home Secretary in 
the late Government than the knowledge 
that he would have to exercise this 
power, and that it would depend on him 
either to mitigate, or not to mitigate, 
the sentence of prisoners. He had 
approached the Office with some dread 
and with a keen sense of responsibility, 
and almost his first act when he went to 
the Home Office was to ascertain pre- 
cisely what the practice in this matter 
was, and what assistance he should have 
in dealing with this most important part 
of his duty. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Hanbury) appeared to think—in fact, he 
(Mr. Childers) thought he had used the 
words—that the Home Secretary had to 
act upon his own unguided mind in deal- 
ing with these matters. But that was 
not the case. In the first place, the 
Home Secretary had at the Home Office, 
and had had for a long time, two per- 
manent Under Secretaries, one of whom 
was called the Legal Assistant, both of 
them trained lawyers; secondly, he had 
the opportunity of obtaining the advice, 
if he should deem it necessary, of the 
Law Officers of the Crown; and, thirdly, 
he had the opportunity of obtaining—as, 
in one notable case, he (Mr. Childers) 
had found it necessary to obtain—the 
assistance of the officer connected with 
the Treasury—he referred to the Public 
Prosecutor. The Home Secretary had 
also, and above all, the benefit of the 
advice and assistance of the Judge who 
tried the case, and that advice and 
assistance was not necessarily obtained 
only once. He remembered one case 
which eame before him in which the ad- 
vice of the Judge was taken in writing, 
and by personal interviews three or four 
times, before a final decision was arrived 
at. So far then from its being the 
case that it was the judgment of a 
Secretary of State, and an over-worked 
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Secretary of State, upon which the exer- 
cise of the Queen’s Pitvagetios depended, 
and that the Prerogative was likely 
always to be exercised in a particular 
way, almost the opposite might be said 
to be the case. The Home Seeretary 
had the written opinions, the advice, 
and personal consultation with two dis- 
tinguished lawyers at the Home Office, 
the opportunity of appealing tothe Law 
Officers of the Crown—although it was 
not usual to appeal to them—the advice 
of the Crown Prosecutor as to certain 
questions of fact, and, above all, he 
had the assistance of the Judge. He 
(Mr. Childers) could say with certainty 
that, whether or not it would be ex- 
pedient to establish a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, he doubted whether any ma- 
chinery could be invented in an Office, the 
head of which dispensed the Queen’s 
Prerogative of Mercy, more efficacious 
than that which now existed. After the 
experience he had had, he did not see 
how more valuable machinery could be 
invented, or how the Prerogative of 
Mercy could be more satisfactorily exer- 
cised. Therefore, he thought that before 
the House adopted the view of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury), they required to hear a great 
deal more than he had laid before them. 
The hon. Member must remember that 
with respect to legal advice of different 
kinds, and from different quarters, the 
Home Secretary was armed with advice 
to such an extent, and of such a cha- 
racter, that he doubted whether any 
better channel for the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative could be discovered. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Preston seemed to think that there was 
something haphazard in the action of 
the Home Secretary. Well, he (Mr. 
Childers) would not deal with the special 
case which had been referred to, in 
which a man who had had the capitai 
sentence passed upon him, had quite 
recently received a commutation of 
that sentence to penal servitude for life. 
He did not know the facts, and it 
would be rash of him to found any argu- 
ment upon newspaper reports of them ; 
but he would say this, that if the 
Secretary of State had to discharge 
the duty, not of re-trying cases, but 
of exercising the Royal Prerogative 
of Mercy, there must be cases in which 
the evidence as it came before the Home 
Secretary contained just that element of 
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doubt which would perfectly entitle him 
to retain the man in prison for life, or 
for a long period of years, but which 
would not justify him in saying that that 
should be done whieh, once done, could 
never be un one in resp. :t of that man. 
No one but the right hon. Gontleman 
the Home Secretary could know the 
ciroumstances of the case in question, 
and he (Mr. Childers) could not say 
whether they ought to be disclosed now. 
He (Mr. Childers) was perfectly aware 
that such cases had arisen, and must 
arise. The hon. Member for Preston 
had said something about the action 
of the Home Secretary being illogical. 
Well, it would be the most illogical 
thing in the world to tell a person 
who was to exercise the Queen’s Pre- 
rogative— You must either hang the 
man, or let him out upon the public 
again.” He (Mr. Childers) did not 
intend, when he rose, to speak at any 
length, but he desired to put forward 
in.a few words what was the practice of 
the Home Office, what was the assist- 
ance the Home Secretary received 
in these cases, and what was the result 
of that assistance. He could certainly 
say this, that what was done, in the case 
of the 14 appeals which were made to 
him whilst 2 was at the Home Office, 
was eminently logical. He had to be- 
come acquainted with the facts of the 
trials, the Judges’ notes came to him, 
the reports of the trials themselves were 
submitted, and every fact in public 
knowledge which could be obtained was 
carefully collected. Then the Judge 
himself was consulted both by written 
communications and orally. A most 
careful report, prepared by the two law- 
yers in the Home Office, was then con- 
sidered, and in some cases it was thought 
desirable to seek assistance from the out- 
side. These proceedings, which were by 
no means casual, but each had been built 
up gradually by successive Secretaries 
of State—certainly this had beer so 
during the whole of the Queen’s Reign— 
seemed to him to be satisfactory, and 
he did not think that the present mo- 
ment was a time at which to alter the 
existing arrangements. Therefore, while 
he was no optimist, and did not believe 
a thing to be good merely because he 
happened to have found it in existence, 
he concluded by saying that it would be 
for the hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
for those who agreed with fim, to point 
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pose for them categorical remedies before 
the Committee adop.ed the views he had 


se og 
SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
felt some difficulty in following the hon. 
Member who had introduced this sub- 
ject, through bis extremely interesting 
speech, and through the legal topics 
he had raised, as he (Mr. Matthews) 
gathered from the ruling of the Ohair- 
man that he should be out of Order 
in discussing the question of a Court of 
Appeal as compared with the exercise 
of the Queen’s Prerogative of Mercy. 
He confined himself to the personal 
criticism—of which he by no means com- 
lained—contained in the speech of the 
on. Member. To start with, however, 
he should like to endorse what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Childers)—namely, that 
the idea that the exercise of the Pre- 
rogative of Mercy amounted in any way 
to a re-trial was contrary to the whole 
spirit of the law in criminal cases. Tho 
only effect of constituting a Oourt of 
Criminal Appeal would be that a new 
trial would take place before a fresh jury, 
a new trial would begin de novo, as if 
there had never been a previous trial, 
and if a new trial were granted in the 
ease of a conviction, it must also be 
granted in the case of an acquittal, and 
he did not know how that could 
possibly be of benefit to prisoner. 
With regard to the advice given to the 
Crown in a capital case as to the exer- 
cise of the Prerogative of Mercy, it was 
not in any sense a re-trial. In his own 
opinion, it was somewhat an abuse of 
the existing system which had sprung 
up in recent years that cast upon the 
Home Secretary the necessity of con- 
sidering new matters of facts which had 
not been before the jury, these matters 
coming up for consideration not through 
the action of the Home Office, but 
through the action of outsiders, who, 
feeling sympathy with the man whoselife 
was forfeited to the law, cast about 
for new facts to Ye them upon the 
attention of the Home Secretary—facts 
not proved upon oath or sifted by the 
valuable tests of open inquiry in Court. 
Was it possible for the Home Secretary 
altogether to shut his eyes to these 
various facts, and to refuse to eonsider 
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them? The Home was placed 
in a position of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy. He agreed that the Home 
Office was notasatisfactory tribunal to 
ascertain new facts with regard to a 
case, but did the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton suggest that a really new fact un- 
discovered at the trial, and coming to 
the knowledge of the Home Secretary 
afterwards, was to be disregarded, and 
the man hanged in spite of it? The 
hon. Member would hardly suggest that. 
Once they let in the principle that there 
was to be a new trial before a jury be- 
cause a new fact had been discovered 
supporting the theory of innocence, 
would anyone say that they could refuse 
a new trial when a new fact had been 
discovered supporting the theory of 
guilt? Now, in the case in question 
there was a man with whom were living 
his wife and her son. [An hon. Men- 
BER: His son.) No, a wife and her son. 
At night the woman and the boy died, 
undoubtedly by poison. The post morlem 
examination proved that conclusively, 
and the doctor had no doubt of it. The 
jury found the man guilty. He andthe 
learned Judge who tried the case went 
over every line of the evidence given at 
the trial, and also over the depositions 
given before the magistrates and the 
coroner, and they both came to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible to say that 
the verdict of the jury was wrong. It 
was quite true that the evidence before 
the jury did not trace any of the poison 
to the prisoner, he was not shown to 
have become possessed of strychnine 
within any reasonable period before the 
lamentable ocourrence, and another blot 
in the evidence was that no adequate 
motive for the murder was shown. On 
the other hand, the only possible theory 
of the prisoner’s innocence was that the 
unhappy woman who died committed 
suicide and murder. As he had said, 
neither he nor the learned Judge could 
say that the verdict was wrong; but, at 
the same time, it was clear from the 
facts before the jury that there were 
gaps, so to speak, in the evidence, and 
that there was a possibility of its 
turning out some day that the woman 
had procured strychnine, and taken 
it herself and given it to her son. 
There was also the possibility of its 
being shown that the man had ob- 
tained strychnine. There was a most 
material fact which was not covered 
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by the evidence at the trial, and which, 
according to the way it turned out, might 
show that the verdict was absolutely 
right or absolutely wrong. Was it 
possible, under the circumstances, to 
give that simple ‘““Yea” or “Nay” 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Han- 
bury) said he (Mr. Matthews) was bound 
to give? It was impossible for him to 
say that the man was innocent, and that, 
therefore, he ought to be allowed to go 
free ; and, on the other hand, he did not 
feel justified in sending the man to exe- 
cution. He therefore, thought—and 
the learned Judge with him— 
that the man should be subjected to the 
next severest punishment known to the 
law, but which was not irrevocable, and 
would allow of his being set at liberty 
if his innocence should afterwards come 
to light. He a that that was an 
esa eS srmenemy € but the Preroga- 
tive of Mercy was full of illogical con- 
sequences. Thousands of considera- 
tions that were illogical were constantly 
allowed to prevail in the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative. Let him take, for 
instance, a case which excited great 
interest last year—the case of Miriam 
Jones, who murdered her child. She 
was a girl who had been seduced at the 
age of 14, abandoned by her seducer, 
and left to poverty and want. Her case, 
when she tried to get rid of her shame 
and the consequence of her own dis- 
tress, caused most poignant sympathy 
throughout the whole of the Principality 
of Wales. They might say it was illogi- 
cal to give countenance to that kind of 
public sympathy; but he apprehended 
that, illogical as it might have been to 
exercise the Prerogative of Mercy, to 
minimize the girl’s punishment, and 
to award the lightest punishment the 
circumstances admitted of, it was a 
proper case in which to exercise the 
Prerogative of Mercy. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hanbury) had criticized his 
(Mr. Matthews’) action in the case of 
Beesley and Rice. If the hon. Member 
had told him he would have referred to 
that case, he (Mr. Matthews) would have 
refreshed his memory. The hon. Mem- 
ber said he (Mr. Matthews) released 
those men, because he must have known 
them to be innocent. The hon. Member 
was quite mistaken. The two men, 
with others, had got into a riot and 
fight outside a public-house in Leeds, 
in which fight a man met with bis death, 
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the fight, which resul the publi- 
can’s death. Altogether five men were 
convicted—two of them were hanged, 
and the other three had their sentences 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 
Although technically and legally guilty 
of murder, yet the part these men played 
in the attack upon the publican was 
slight. They were not the actual in- 
flictors of the wounds and violence which 
led to the man’s death, and he (Mr. 
Matthews) felt when he released Beesley 
and Rice that their sentences had lasted 
long enough for the ends of justice; 
and, with the full conourrence of the 
learned Judge who tried them, he 
allowed the men to be released. They 
were young men, not otherwise of bad 
character, and they acted in the heat of 
blood. There was a sort of partizan 
feeling actuating them—he was not sure 
if there waa not some feeling of race. 
Certainly he knew there were circum- 
stances of that sort in the case which 
considerably mitigated the character of 
their offence. They had less of the guilt 
of the man’s death upon them than 
those who were executed. They had 
not inflicted the actual blows which 
caused his death, and he thought that, 
after 15 or 18 years’ imprisonment, he 
might, with the sanction of the learned 
Judge, allow the men to return to what 
he believed, from all he could learn of 
their circumstances and history, to be 
an honest course of life. The men had 
conducted themselves well in prison, 
and the proper discipline of prisons re- 
quired that they should hold out to 
prisoners the hope of an alleviation of 
their sentences if their conduct was per- 
fectly good and satisfactory while they 
were in prison. Ifthey were to preclude 
the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy 
in such cases, they would find it very 
much more difficult to maintain discip- 
line in prisons. Again there were cases 
in which prisoners, in consequence of 
extraordinary good conduct, such a thing 
as saving a warder from murder and 
attack by another prisoner, were very 
justly forgiven the remainder of their 
sentences. These were perfectly illogical 
eases too. The hon. Member would 
have a man hanged, so that there should 
be no possibility of his release, if he 
were found guilty of murder, but, illogi- 
eal as it seemed, there were cases of 


murder in which it was proper that the 
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Prerogative of Meroy should be exer- 
cised. There might be cases in which 
there had been some mistake in law. 
He could hardly fancy any tribunal 
which was more abundantly assisted by 
the best legal advice than the Home Se- 
cretary. He had never dealt, not only 
with capital sentences but with cases of 
any gravity, without consulting either 
by writing or by word of mouth the 
Judge who tried the case. In some cases 
he had called in the assistance of the 
Law Officers. A case occurred the other 
day in which, on a point of law, he was 
advised by the Law Officers to pardon a 
man sentenced to death. The Lord 
Chancellor was always ready to assist 
him, and he never knew a Judge refuse 
to come in, in a case in which he had 
not been connected, in order to give his 
advice to the Home Secretary. In one 
case in which his Predecessor refused to 
interfere with the verdict, but which 
had been again pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Government, he had solicited 
the services of the Master of the Rolls, 
and had asked him if he would meet 
him (Mr. Matthews) and the Judge who 
tried the case, in order to review the 
ease. As far as legal advice went he 
believed the exercise of the Prerogative 
of Mercy was abundantly well guarded. 
The most painful, and upon the whole 
most unsatisfactory proceeding, was 
when new facts were pressed upon the 
attention of the Home Seoretary as a 
reason for the exercise of the Preroga- 
tive. The Lipski case brought that 
home to his mind most forcibly. The 
disadvantage under which he tried iu 
that case to grope his way through a 
variety of new facts which were pre- 
sented to him and alleged to be true, 
was certainly most embarrassing ; but 
he believed that unless they took away 
the Prerogative of Mercy altogether, 
he did not know how any Adviser of 
Her Majesty eould refuse to listen to 
cases of that sort. For his part, the 

rinciple upon which he had gone, had 
om not to listen, but to refuse to listen, 
to allegations which were contradicted 
by sworn testimony at the trial, and to 
listen with great reluctance, and an un- 
willing mind to any statements of fact 
that might have been proved at the trial, 
but were not, and only to lend a willing 
ear to matters that had bond fide come to 
light since the trial. It might always 
happen that some fact was not known 
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at the time the trial took place, which 
had been since discovered, and had a 
very material and important bearing on 
the result of the trial, and which ought 
not to be overlooked. He did not know 
whether the explanation he had given to 
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the hon. Member (Mr. Hanbury) was 
satisfactory to him; but he frankly sur- 
rendered his own action to the severe 
criticism of the hon. Member in the con- 
fidence that, though there was always 
a possibility of error, he had used every 
means in his power to ensure the right 
and proper exercise of the Prerogative of 
Mercy. He certainly thought it was a 
safe course to take, if there was any 
reasonable and substantial ground, al- 
though illogical ground, for not putting 
the prisoner beyond the reach of any 
further mercy, to substitute for the 
punishment of death the punishment of 
penal servitude for life, which could be 
revoked and put an end to if the prisoner 
proved to be innocent. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hanbury) must not suppose 
for a moment that the advice he (Mr. 
Matthews) gave to Her Majesty to spare 
this man’s life was tendered because he 
supposed the man was innocent. On 
the contrary, he relied on the material 
before the jury, and on the jury not 
being wrong. The materials before 
them were not so complete as to shut 
out the possibility of the man being in- 
nocent, and, therefore, in order to afford 
an opportunity of a mistake being recti- 
fied, he asked Her Majesty to substitute 
the sentence of penal servitude for life 
for the irrevocable sentence of death. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had stated the facts of 
the Bowles case with accuracy; but he 
had omitted one incident whieh seemed 
to him (Mr. Pickersgill) relevant, and 
which he thought should have been 
stated. The right hon. Gentleman said 
very accurately that the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty. They did; but, at 
9 o’clock in the evening, they came into 
Court, the Judge was re-called, and the 
jury informed his Lordship that there 
was no chance of their agreeing, and they 
intimated that they were about equally 
divided. The learned Judge addressed 
them, and told them, in language as 
plain as it was decent for him to use, to 
acquit the prisoner. They then left the 
Court, and an hour afterwards returned 
and brought in a verdict of guilty. It 
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was obvious that the Judge was per- 
fectly astounded at the result, because 
he was so overpowered that it was some 
minutes before he could spsak. He 
(Mr. Pickersgill) was as jealous as any 
man of the interference of any Govern- 
ment with the verdict of a jury; but he 
thought that a jury which came into 
Court at 9 o’clock and said they were 
hopelessly divided, and then at 10 o’clock 
brought in a verdict of guilty, had by 
their conduct discredited themselves, 
and that, therefore, the Home Secretary 
might with less hesitation have super- 
seded or over-ruled the decision at 
which they had arrived. So much with 
regard to that case. He should be un- 
willing that this Vote, which included 
the salary of the Home Secretary, should 
be passed by the Committee without 
some criticism from the quarter of the 
House in which he sat of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s conduct on other grounds. 
The Home Secretary, of all the Minis- 
ters of the Queen, occupied a peculiar 
position towards the citizens of this 
country. Their relation was very inti- 
mate; one might perhaps almost say it 
was a kind of domestic relation. It was 
extremely important they should have 
as the occupant of the Home Secretary- 
ship a Gentleman who was ready to 
lend an attentive ear to substantial 
grievances. But if that was the position 
which the Home Secretary occupied to- 
wards the community at large, the rela- 
tion was peculiarly marked so far as the 
citizens of London in particular were 
concerned. It was so in many par- 
ticulars, and especially so in one to 
which he wished now mainly tg refer, 
one which concerned, or might concern, 
the daily life of all of them, and 
especially of those who belonged to 
what were called the humbler classes of 
society. The difference arose from the 
circumstance that in other towns the 
ratepayers, through their Representa- 
tives, had the control of their police, 
whereas the ratepayers of London had 
not control of the police. The head of 
the police foree was in this House, and 
whereas the citizens of Manchester and 
Birmingham might, if they had griev- 
ances against the police, approach the 
members of the Watch Committee and 
have the matter investigated, the only 
resource for the -citizens of London, 
when they had grievances against the 
police, was to bring those grievances to 
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the knowledge of the Home Secretary 
through Members of the House of 
Commons. He was not going to blame 
the Home Secretary upon this occasion 
for refusing to inquire into anything 
which occurred on the 13th of November. 
It would be unfair to saddle the Home 
Secretary with any special responsibility 
for refusing inquiry with regard to any- 
thing which occurred on that day, be- 
cause, as he (Mr. Pickersgill) very much 
regretted, the House had covered the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conduct and had 
declined to authorize an inquiry. But 
the vote of the House was strictly 
limited to the events of the 13th of 
November, and he challenged respect- 
fully the attitude which the Home Se- 
cretary had taken up towards grievances 
which had been brought to his know- 
ledge relating to other dates. A little 
while ago he brought to the knowledge 
of the Home Secretary the fact that a 
young man, proceeding along Holvorn 
on the 20th of November, was seriously 
assaulted by the police. How did the 
Home Secretary meet him? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if the com- 
plainant would tell his story to a magis- 
trate, or to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and not through him (Mr. 
Pickersgill), the matter would receive at- 
tention. The reply was scarcely so cour- 
teousas therighthon.Gentleman no doubt 
intended it to be, but that matter, per- 
haps, was a small one. He submitted 
that the Home Secretary, in making a 
reply of that kind, was quite overlooking 
the Constitutional rights and privileges 
both of a citizen outside the House and 
a Member of the House. As he under- 
stood it, there was no right, no privilege, 
more ancient, more well established, 
than that if a citizen had a grievance 
against a servant of the Government he 
should bring that grievance to the 
knowledge of the Government through 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
and that especially that was the case 
where, as in the case which he brought 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s notice, a 
citizen could not have resource to the 
ordinary remedy of the Law Oourts, 
because, owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, he was not able to identify the 
particular person who assaulted him, 
although there could be no doubt he 
had been assaulted. There were other 
eases which were brought to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s notice, with regard to 


Mr. Pickoragill 
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all assaults upon prisoners whilst 
in Monier. So sey they knew, no- 
thing was done in consequence of the 
complaints, and he eubmitted that the 
attitude assumed by the right hon. 
Gentleman wasextremely unsatisfactory. 
What was the result? He saw that 
yesterday, at one of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts, a charge of a most serious 
character against the police was endorsed 
by one of the Metropolitan Magistrates. 
What did that Magistrate say upon the 
very question which was brought to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s notice—namely, 
that in frequent cases—he (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) hoped that they were not habitual 
—it had become the practice of the 
Metropolitan Police to assault persons 
whilst in custody? The right hon. 
Gentleman declined to do anything in 
regard to the complaints which were 
made, and what was the result? They 
found that yesterday, at ‘he Wands- 
worth Police Court, the Magistrate de- 
clared that a policeman in plain clothes 
struck a prisoner, whilst in the station, 
on the back of the head. The Inspector 
positively swore that no assault was 
committed. The learned Magistrate 
continued, ‘“‘I am bound to sayI do not 
believe the Inspector’s evidence. I am 
very sorry, indeed, to have to say so, 
but I do not believe it all the same.” 
The Magistrate came to the conclusion 
that the man was injured by someone 
whue in the station, and he concluded, 
“‘T consider the whole conduct of the 
— of all concerned, from the 
ighest to the lowest, eminently un- 
satisfactory, and it must be inquired 
into.”” These were the words of a 
Magistrate who was as little likely as 
any man upon the Bench to use language 
of that description unless the thing was 
well founded. They were the words of 
Mr. Montagu Williams, a keen man of 
the world, as well as a most experienced 
criminal lawyer. Mr. Montagu Williams 
had set a good example to some of his 
colleagues by bringing to the judgment 
seat neither prejudices nor preposses- 
sions. They had the complaints which 
had been made in the House of Commons 
endorsed by a magistrate, speaking with 
all the responsibility of hisjudicial office. 
But there was another matter, perhaps a 
more significant matter than the fact 
that these constables had misconducted 
themselves, because it threw some light 
upon the general practice and regula- 
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tions of the Metropolitan Police, which 
he submitted were most inimical to the 
liberties of the citizens of this City. 
How did Mr. Montagu Williams endorse 
the charge sheet? Why, ‘‘I consider 
the conduct of 200 W, 496W, 574W, and 
431M, (156 W on the last occasion, having 
since been been removed to Southwark) 
and Inspector Spencer, unsatisfactory 
and their evidence unreliable.” What 
did that show? It showed that whilst 
this charge, a charge of a most serious 
character, was hanging over the head 
of this constable, he was removed from 
the districts in which he had been 
serving, to another district, and not only 
so, but instead of remaining 156W he 
beoame 431M. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. I 
do not see how that is connected with 
the action of the Home Secretary. The 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks must be 
directed to the action of the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that, of 
course, he should submit most willingly 
and cheerfully to the Chairman’s ruling, 
but he would ask if he might indicate 
how he connected his remarks with the 
action of the Home Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman was the head of 
the Metropolitan Police, and he (Mr. 
Pickersgill) was pointing out that there 
was a rule or a practice of the Metro- 
politan Police, which, in his judgment, 
was very injurious to the public. 

Tus OHAIRMAN: A general state- 
ment of that kind could be entered into 
on the Police Vote, but on this Vote 
hon. Members must deal with the 
specific action of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he would 
content himself with having brought 
these facts to the knowledge of the Home 
Secretary, and with asking the right 
hon. Gentleman what he proposed to do 
in the matter. Mr. Montagu Williams 
said that inquiry must be made. Of 
what nature was that inquiry going to 
be? He asserted distinctly that an in- 
quiry by Sir Charles Warren would be 
a pure farce. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] With 
all respect to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
he asserted that in the opinion of, at 
all events, a very large proportion of 
the citizens of London, a portion of 
whom he had the honour to represent, 
a private departmental inquiry by Sir 
Charles Warren, such as that which 
took place lately in the case of Constable 
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Bloy, would be a pure and unadulterated 
farce. The only inquiry which would 
— a ublic min —_ be a 
thorough and open and public3inquiry, 
and he should be glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman what course he 
proposed to take in these very grave 
ciroumstances ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he never 
meant to be discourteous to him. On the 
occasion to which reference had been 
made, the hon. Gentleman mentioned 
the case of a young man unknown, who 
had been attacked by a policeman un- 
known. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that he 
mentioned both the name and the address 
of the young man, and he would give 
them to the right hon. Gentleman now 
if he desired it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
policeman’s name was certainly never 
mentioned. The hon. Gentleman asked 
him if he would direct an inquiry, but 
he could only direct an inquiry which, 
in the opinion of the hon. Member and 
those who sat with him, was unsatisfac- 
tory and inconclusive. He must decline 
to institute fishing inquiries of the sort 
indicated before he knew what were the 
facts with which he had to deal. If any 
definite case of misconduct was brought 
against a policeman, and it assumed a 
criminal complexion, he would, as he 
had already said to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) send it before a magistrate, 
but if it was a mere breach of discipline, 
a mere breach of duty by a policeman, 
the proper course was to send the case 
before the First Commissioner of Police, 
who was the only tribunal competent to 
deal with it. He could not institute 
fanciful inquiries—the law did not admit 
of it—simply because the hon. Member 
chose to suggest that there had been 
some misconduct by a policeman un- 
known. With regard to the case re- 

orted to-day, he would tell the hon. 

ember what he had done. Before this 
afternoon, the constables implicated in 
the censure of Mr. Montagu Williams 
were suspended. He had applied to Mr. 
Montagu Williams for his notes, and as 
soon as he got the notes and a copy of 
the evidence, he would look into them. 
He had, however, already directed that 
the matter should go to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, and that being so, 
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it would not be right or proper for him 
to make further allusion to it. 

Mrz. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, that if any justification were 
needed for the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) it was 
to be found in the two addresses which 
followed it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Momber for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) admitted that the function of 
advising Her Majesty as to the exercise 
of the Prerogative of Mercy was un- 
doubtedly the most important of all the 
duties appertaining to the office of Home 
Secretary. Thatcarried out the conten- 
tion the hon. Member for Preston put so 
clearly before the Committee, for it 
proved that the judicial portion of the 
office was far more important than the 
administrative portion. The Home Se- 
cretary himself told them that there was 
no question of re-trial in any sense, and 
that it was an abuse of right to press on 
the Home Secretary any new matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman further said 
—*‘‘I agree it is a bad tribunal to re-try 
a case,” but he virtually went on to give 
them reasons why he had re-tried the 
case brought before them by the hon. 
Member for Preston. The Home Secre- 
tary also said one blot in the evidence 
was that no adequate motive had been 
shown for the murder. How could a 
case for re-trial be put more clearly ? 
The right hon. Gentleman further ad- 
mitted that there were gaps in the evi- 
dence, and that a material fact was 
uncovered. That led up to another very 
important remark of the Home Secre- 
tary—namely, that he agreed that the 
Home Secretary did form a bad tribunal 
to re-try a case. Speaking of the two 
men whom he had liberated, the Home 
Secretary said that was a peculiar case ; 
he added that considerations of partizan- 
ship entered into the attack upon the 
publican, and that otherwise Beesley 
and Rice were not of bad character. 
Surely, an administrative officer holding 
a seat in the House as a partizan could 
not be the best tribunal to re-try these 
most serious cases, because, in the eyes 
of the country, there were virtually 
re-trials. It certainly seemed to him 


that the case against the present system 
had been very fully made out. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he thought that the most inte- 
resting part of the discussion that even- 


Mr. Matthews 
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ing was not so much the speech of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
as the two speeches which followed, one 
from the ex-Home Secretary and one 
from the present Home Secretary. Oer- 
tain statements were made by those 
right hon. Gentlemen which were of a 
most interesting character, and which 
must cause all thinking men to consider 
not only whether the Home Secretary 
was a proper person to decide the awful 
question as to whether a man should be 
sent to execution or not, but whether 
they were prepared to continue the pre- 
sent system of condemning men to capital 
punishment. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Matthews) had said he respited the 
man Bowles not because he believed 
him to be innocent, but because he 
thought there was a possibility of its 
being shown that the verdict of the jury 
was wrong. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Not because I 
believed the jury were wrong in drawing 
the inference that the man was guilty, 
but because the facts were not complete, 
and a new fact might turn up to show 
that the verdict was wrong. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that another 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was perhaps still more significant; it 
was that he believed it might be posi- 
tively the duty of the Home Seoretary, 
whilst he was convinced there was still 
a possibility of evidence being forth- 
coming which might show that a man 
was not guilty, to send the man to 
execution. That was a fearful state of 
affairs, and it ought not to be allowed to 
exist. This country stood alone almost 
amongst the civilized States of the world 
in maintaining such asystem. The dis- 
cussion to-night showed that the present 
system for dispensing the Prerogative of 
Mercy was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and he believed what had been said 
would tend to greatly ripen public 
opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) said, that notwithstanding all 
that had been put forward against the 
present plan, it was impossible to sup- 
pose that any other tribunal would do 
away altogether with the need of the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy by 
the Crown through the Home Office. 
There was a recent case that proved 
that a man named Habron was tried at 
Manchester a few years ago for murder. 
He was found guilty. The circum- 
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stantial evidence was eo clear and strong 


that there was no general doubt in the 
public mind that the man was guilty. 
There was no recommendation to mercy ; 
because if the man were guilty the 
murder was a very bad one indeed. 
Habron was respited, but it was never 
made public why he was respited ; he 
(Mr. Provand) believed it was because 
the Judge who tried the case had some 
doubt as to his guilt. Within a year 
the notorious Peace was arrested, and 
confessed to the murder for which 
Habron had been sentenced to death, 
and Habron was set at liberty. That 
case could not have been met by 
any Appeal Court for criminal cases. 
The Home Seeretary had stated, and 
no doubt it was quite true, caat the 
action in connection with the exercise of 
the Prerogative of Mercy in capital ard 
other cases must always be more or less 
illogical. The inquiry which took place 
at the Home Office never could be the 
same asa new trial, as circumstances 
and probabilities were taken into ac- 
count that could not be considered at a 
regular trial. On the other hand, he 
(Mr. Provand) was certain the Prero- 
gative was never exercised on the opi- 
nion of the Home Seeretary alone, and 
only after conference with at least the 
Judge who tried the case and the Law 
Officers of the Crown, which gave secu- 
rity that no point in favour of any pri- 
soner would be overlooked. 

Apuirat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he noticed there was a charge of 
£4,000 for the inspection of explosives. 
Salaries were provided for no less than 
three Military Inspectors, but he could 
find nothing in the Vote showing that 
the Board of Trade dealt with the 
question at all. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had been 
badgered enough by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he would ask the Under Secre- 
tary (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) to say whether 
it was the duty of any one of the three 
Inspectors to see that merchant vessels 
receiving as part of their cargo dyna- 
mite, gunpowder, or guncotton were 
properly fitted for the conveyance of 
such explosives. He also desired to 


know whether proper precautions were 
taken by vessels which shipped and 
transported petroleum, and whether, in 
the case of vessels carrying cargoes of 
coals, it was the duty of anybody to see 
that the holds of such vessels were pro- 
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perly ventilated, so that coal gas could 
not accumulate. If the hon. Gentleman 
assured him that one of the Inspectors 
was told off for the duty he had specified, 
he should submit it was a public scandal 
that not one of the three Inspectors was 
a naval man who knew something about 


ships. 
UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tus HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvarr-Worttxy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that the duties in 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was interested were laid down by virtue 
of Section 34 of the Explosives Act, 1875, 
upon Harbour Authorities who, with the 
sanction of the Board of Trade, made 
bye-laws regulating the loading, un- 
loading, storage, and conveyance of 
explosives. There was also a power of 
searching ships under section 78. He 
was not aware that there was any 
particular system of apportioning duty 
amongst the three Inspectors of explo- 
sives. They were all very valuable 
public servants, and he had no doubt 
that the Board of Trade could, whenever 
necessary, resort to them for advice. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he did not think it would 
be quite fair to the Home Secretary to 
raise again the question which was 
debated at considerable length a short 
short time ago— namely, his action with 
reference to the meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, and he did not propose to do 
so. He listened very carefully to the 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman made 
upon the question, and, if he might say 
so, they were very able from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s point of view. What 
he wished, however, to call attention to 
was the statement made in the course of 
the debate to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman indicated his assent across the 
Table. The main defence for the pro- 
hibition of the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square was the disorderly character of 
certain meetings which had taken place 
about the time or immediately before 
the 13th November. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was not going to say whether 
the right hon. Gentleman did or did not 
make out a satisfactory defence; but he 
thought this was a fair summary of his 
case—namely, that while public meet- 
ings could be held under proper ciroum- 
stances, and under proper authority at 
certain times, there was a certain con- 
dition of affairs at that time which 
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made the meetings undesirable. [Mr. 
Marrnews indicated dissent.] He did 
not know whether he was very lucid in 
his attempt to summarize the right hon. 
Gentleman’s contention. Perhaps he 
might sum up the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view by saying that while he 
did not object to meetings in general in 
Trafalgar Square, he did object to them 
at that particular season and under the 
particular circumstances of the time. The 
right hon. Gentleman would remember 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) was speaking,and was making 
one of the strongest speeches made in the 
debate in favour of the action of the Go- 
vernment The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman replied to a question put by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Oharles 
Russell). The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Hackney 
asked how many public plaves were 
now left in London for meeting, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury replied—‘‘ That there 
were just as many places now as there 
were before the 13th of November;”’ 
and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) remem- 
bered very distinctly the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said 
‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ across the Table of the 
House to that statement. Then the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury went on to say under what 
circumstances, in his opinion, meetings 
would be allowed in Trafalgar Square. 
The requirements he laid down were 
that the meetings should be called for a 
legal and proper purpose, and called by 
responsible persons. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Oonnor) held that the meeting called 
for the 13th of November was called for 
a legal and legitimate purpose, and was 
called by a perfectly responsible body— 
namely, the Federation of Radical Olubs 
in London, which had previously con- 
ducted many public meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square, and always done so in a 
most orderly manner. The question he 
wanted to put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Matthews) was whether he 
did not consider that the exceptional 
state of things, which, in his opinion, 
justified him in prohibiting meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, had not passed away, 
and whether it was not now his duty, 
for the purpose of maintaining good 
relations between the authorities and 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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the people of London, to remove the 
prohibition, and to order that there 
should be no interference with any re- 
sponsible body which wished to hold 
meetings in Trafalgar — for legal 


and legi:imate pu 
Mr. MATTHEWS said, that he was 


unable to assent to the version the hon. 
Member gave of the remarks he (Mr, 
Matthews) addressed to the House on 
the occasion of the debate upon the 
Motion relating to the Trafalgar Square 
meetings. The proposition which he 
made on the occasion in question was 
that meetings in public thoroughfares 
were not lawful; that it was only by 
licence, suffrage, and permission, and 
by winking at illegality, that any meeting 
could be held in any public thorough- 
fare at all. He stated that North, 
South, East, and West there were places, 
pointed out by Act of Parliament, where 
meetings could take place without inter- 
ruption of traffic, and without inter- 
ference and without inconvenience to 
trade and business in this crowded 
Metropolis. But, unfortunately, last 
autumn those meetings which had been, 
though illegal, such as the authorities 
could regard as likely to do no harm, 
assumed proportions that required in 
the interest of public security a prohi- 
bition from the authorities. That was 
the justification of his action, and gave 
a wholly different form to the argu- 
ments used by the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman had not 

uite understood his statement, because 
that was quite consistent with the ver- 
sion of the matter the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just given and the argument 
he had laid down. The right hon. 
gentleman denied the legal right of the 
people to use Trafalgar Square as a 
meeting place, but, at the same time, he 
conceded that usage had established the 
custom of using the Square for the pur- 

08e. 
: Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a Rule 
of the House that forbids a recurrence 
to former debates in the Session. The 
hon. Member can by question refer to a 
former debate, but he cannot into 
a question which has been the subject of 
debate on a former occasion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, then he 
would put his observation into the form 
of a question, and ask the Home Seore- 
tary, did he now see his way to continue 
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the action of former Governments, in- 
cluding Conservative Governments, to 

rmit public meetings in Trafalgar 
Souien for legal purposes; whether, in 
view of the different state of thin 
existing now from that which existed in 
the autumn, he would withdraw the 
prohibition ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, no ; he could 
not see his way to make any alteration 
which might prevent the peaceful and 
orderly use of Trafalgar Square by the 
public. 

Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £61,072, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.’ 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, this was an extremely 
important Vote, and he wished to make 
some observations upon it. But the 
Committee had been discussing Votes 
for a long time, and he thought the 
Government might be satisfied with the 
result, and not ask the Committee to 
take more Votes at that hour (11.5.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report rogress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 7. P. 
0’ Connor.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he was quite pre- 
pared to admit that considerable pro- 
gress had been made with Supply 
during the last two nights, and he 
should be sorry to ask the Committee to 
proceed beyond a time when it was en- 
tirely agreeable to do so under the cir- 
cumstances. The Government were 
grateful to the Committee for the satis- 
factory and business-like spirit with 
which the Votes had been dealt with, and 
would not object to Progress being re- 
ported, but they must ask that the Re- 
port of Supply granted on the previous 
night should a taken immediately 
afterwards. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Kon- 
day next. 


ne a 
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Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [5th April} reported. 
First and Second Resolutions agresd to. 


Third Resolution read a first und 
second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House? doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Tuz SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
though he did not see the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur toca 
in his place, he desired to offer a persona 
explanation, and put himself right with 
the House, by saying that having that 
morring looked over the answer he gave 
the hon. Member to a question in refer- 
ence to the administration and control 
exercised by the Treasury over the Post 
Office Buildings Vote, he found that 
answer did not quite accurately repre- 
sent the facts of the case. He stated, on 
the previous night, that the Treasury 
gave no sanction to any oe from 
the Post Office, unlees the amount was 
first included within the Vote sanctioned 
by Parliament; and, secondly, unless 
the expenditure was to be appropriated 
to the particular and specific purpose 
mentioned in the Estimate. But he (Mr. 
Jackson) was afraid he went a little too 
far in saying that the Treasury gave no 
sanction to any expenditure except for 
the specified item mentioned in the 
Estimate. He thought what was pre- 
sent to his mind was this—that when 
the Estimates were framed, the Trea- 
sury was presented with a statement 
containing a list of all the buildings 
and all the items which were included 
in the Estimate, and it was this list he 
had in his mind, rather than sub- 
divisions of the separate items in ques- 
tion. He was desirous not to mislead 
by the answer he gave. He knew the 
hon. Member for East Donegal was 
usually very aecurate in regard to figures, 
and he (Mr. Jackson) had thought it his 
duty, and he hoped the House would 
excuse him for intervening for a few 
moments, to make himself perfectly 
clear. He might point out that there 
was this difficulty, that sometimes nego- 
tiations went on for years in regard to 
an item that might be putin the Esti- 
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mates for the year, and which was be- 
lieved by the Post Office Authorities 
would come in course of payment during 
the current year. But these nego- 
tiations might be protracted, so that 
the purchase of a site could not be 
accomplished, or, even if that were not so, 
tenders for contracts might not be satis- 
factory, and delay might arise in carry- 
ing out the building. Therefore, he 
would have been right had he said that 
the Treasury gave no sanction to any- 
thing not previously considered and 
agreed upon; but he did not think he 
was justified in going so far as he did, 
and had no desire that the hands of the 
Treasury should be tied unnecessarily. 

Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he gathered that the 
House was to understand that the hon. 
Member for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) was right, and that it was 
in the power of the Treasury to divert 
expenditure from one item to another 
item. Was that so? 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, as he understood it, these 
sums voted for a particular building or 
for a specific purpose in the Post Office 
Vote were not necessarily always applied 
to that item; but the sums voted might 
be used during the year for other pur- 
poses. Then he would ask, might the 
money be used for purposes not stated 
in the Estimates; whether a building 
not mentioned in the Estimate could be 
erected with money voted for another 
ees 
Mr. JACKSON said, yes, with the 
sauction of the Treasury. He would 
take a case to illustrate his mean- 
ing. Suppose £10,000 were entered 
in the Estimate for a Post Office build- 
ing at Bristol, and suppose unforeseen 
circumstances arose preventing any por- 
tion of that £10,000 being expended 
during the year, it would be in the 
power of the Treasury to give authority 
for the building of a post office at Barn- 
staple, applying the saving on the Vote 
through the non-expenditure of the Vote 
for the building at Bristol to that pur- 

ose. He need not say, for hon. Mem- 


ers knew, that in the Estimates at the 
bottom of the column there was a sum 
put down for a margin, and there was 
also an item, he would not say for con- 
tingencies, but not for a specified pur- 
pose—that was to say, the Postmaster 


Ur. Jackson 
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Report. 


General, with the sanction of the Trea- 
sury, might expend it on unforeseen 
requirements. It might sometimes 
happen that, negotiations having been 

ing on for the purchase of a site or a 

uilding, the transaction suddenly be- 

came practicable, the owner rw 
agreeing to accept terms he refused in 
previous years, and then the Treasury 
exercised that option and power they 
necessarily had. In some cases—one 
he had in his mind at the moment— 
negotiations had been going on for 
seven years, and the item had appeared 
in the Estimates over and over again. 
Of course, the only reason why the 
money was not used was simply that 
satisfactory terms were not arrived at. 

Srr WALTER FOSTER asked, would 
it not be better to have a Vote for con- 
tingencies set down in the Post Office 
Estimates? 

Mr. JACKSON: There is one. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER: If money 
voted for a Post Office at Bristol were 
applied to Barnstaple—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has already spoken. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not know the Secretary to the Treasury 
was going to mention this matter, or he 
would have sent for his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), who was somewhere 
about the building. He was glad the 
hon. Gentleman Sad made his state- 
ment; it proved the usual accuracy of 
his hon. Friend in these matters. He 
would not attempt to diseuss the state- 
ment now, but the House would see it 
was of very grave importance. He was 
sure that to many Members it came as 
a painful surprise to find that money 
voted for a Post Office building at 
Bristol might actually be devoted to 
expenditure at Barnstaple; it was con- 
trary to the conception in every man’s 
mind as to the disposal of money voted. 
He hoped that an opportunity would 
offer for raising the subject again; he 
would communicate with his hon. Friend, 
who would probably refer to it in the 
form of a question, to see if an end 
could be put to a state of things that the 
Secretary to the Treasury must acknow- 
— was not sound and business- 
ike. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
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PHARMAOY AOTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords.}—[Brux 196.] 
(Sir Henry Roscoe.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) said, 
he must o a the Motion. The Bill 
was an old friend, and he regretted that 
it was very much in the form in which 
it appeared last year. He had some 
hope that those responsible for it might, 
on consideration, have recognized the 
great injustice they proposed to inflict 
on men who had very little power to 
help themselves—chemists’ assistants. 
The Bill proposed to alter the whole 
status of that body of young men, who, 
under great difficulties, had got together 
money to qualify themselves as chemists’ 
assistants, and afterwards tu become 
chemists and druggists. If this Bill 
passed, these assistants would be de- 
prived of all chance of becoming 
chemists and druggists. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) rose, and called the Speaker’s 
attention to the number of Members 
present. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are ob- 
viously 40 Members present. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not 
think so, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KELLY proceeded: What was 
the real meaning of the Bill? It was 
simply to place these unfortunate 
chemists’ assistants bound hand and 
foot in the power of an irresponsible 
body called the Pharmaceutical Society, 
giving that Society the right to say that 
no man should be a chemist or druggist 
unless he attended their lectures, paid 
their fees, and obtained their certificate. 
He would not deny the necessity that 
the men should be fully instructed and 
qualified for their important duties, but 
that they were fully qualified the nature 
of the examinations they were required 
to pass left little room for doubt. He 
had the high authority of the Govern- 
ment Inspector, who, in reference to 
these examinations, said there was every 
guarantee of competency that candidates 
who passed might with perfect safety 
be permitted to exercise the calling of 
chemists and druggists, and that such a 
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curriculum as was imposed ie Bill 
was not required, nor was there any 
reason why the burden of additional 
expense should be thrown upon the 
candidates. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Eleven o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 9th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [April 6] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Customs and Inland Revenue. 

Parvate Bru (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations 
Water. 

Punic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Parlia- 
meatary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland * [201]. 

Second Reading—Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act (1878) Amendment * [189]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 


ORIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—DIS- 
CHARGE OF PRISONERS FROM BAR- 
LINNIE PRISON, GLASGOW. 


Mr. D. ORAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Secretary for Scotland 
has been drawn to the inconvenience 
suffered by the inhabitants of Lanark- 
shire, near the general prison at Bar- 
linnie, owing to the discharge of a large 
number of prisoners from the prison 
every morning; whether, until 1886, 
the prisoners were conveyed in cabs to 
the Duke Street Prison in Glaegow, and 
there discharged; whether the now 
practice has made it necessary to add to 
the numbers of the county police for the 
purpose of protecting the roads, at the 
cost of several hundred pounds; who- 
ther it would be possible to make ar- 
rangements for the conveyance of the 
prisoners to Glasgow by omnibus; and, 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of making such an arrangement ? 
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Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Attention has 
been called to this matter, and the evil 
is undoubtedly serious. The facts 
stated in the Question are substantially 
correct. The matter is under considera- 
tion, with a view to ascertain whether 
arrangemets can be made to remedy 
the evil complained of. 


CRIMINAL LAW (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—JOHN COOPER, A PRI- 
SONER AT YARMOUTH. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether John 
Cooper, formerly overseer of Great Yar- 
mouth, who was committed on the 12th 
of April, 1866, to three months’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour by the Yar- 
mouth Justices for misappropriating up- 
wards of £1,100 of parish funds, re- 
mained at large until the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1888, and whether he is now 
treated as a first class misdemeanant, as 
stated in Zhe Yarmouth Mercury; and, 
whether this is the same person who 
we mes figures in the Yarmouth 

ribery Report of 1886 as the illegal 
agent of the Tory Party ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir; this man remained at large during 
the time stated in the Question, the rea- 
son being that he absconded from Yar- 
mouth, and the police, in spite of every 
effort, were unable to ascertain his 
whereabouts. The prisoner was com- 
mitted to prison for three months for 
non-payment of moneys due from him 
as overseer. He is treated under the 
Rules for debtors, to which class he pro- 
perly belongs. He is the same person 
who is mentioned in the Yarmouth 
Bribery Report of 1866, not 1886. 


INDIA—THE NIZAM—SIR WILLIAM 
RUMBOLD, BRITISH MINISTER AT 
THE HAGUE. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Sir Horace Rumbold, British 
Minister at the Hague, has obtained 
from the Nizam’s Government the 
promise of a sum of money, stated to be 
three lakhs of rupees, which is said to be 
in full settlement of a claim for a sum of 
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(Scotland). 
10 or 11 lakhs, founded on_ his relation- 
ship with the late Sir William Rumbold, 
a partner in the firm of William Palmer 
and Company, bankers, in Hyderabad, 
in the early part of this century; and, 
whether Sir William Rumbold ceased to 
be a partner in the firm cf William 
Palmer and Company, and hai his in- 
terest in the firm paid out in full six 
months before the firm became bankrupt 
in 1824, thus precluding all claim by Sir 
William Rumbold or his successors on 
the Nizam’s Government on the ground 
of his connection with the firm ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no official in- 
formation on the subject. Application 
has more than onee been made for the 
support of the British Government in 
pressing these claims. The answer has 
invariably been that ‘‘ the matter is one 
for the independent consideration of the 
Government of the Nizam.” The Se- 
cretary of State absolutely declined to 
write to the Viceroy on the subject. 
The information in the India Office does 
not support the statement implied in the 
second paragraph in the Question. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—PaY- 
MENT OF RESULT FEES. 


Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
time after the date of examination for 
result fees in Irish National schools are 
such fees paid to the successful candi- 
dates; and, whether the same ought not 
to be paid within one month after the 
examination ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) (who re- 
plied) said: The Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education inform me that their 
rule and practice is to pay results fees 
within about a month from the date of 
the examination; but that an unavoid- 
able delay occasionally arises through 
the occurrence of irregularities or other 
matters, which necessitate correspond- 
ence with Managers or Inspeetors. 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND) — 
SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE AT STORNO- 
WAY. 

Da. CAMERON (Giasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that, on the 22nd of March, 
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Sheriff Substitute Fraser, sitting with- 
out a jury at Stornoway, sentenced a 
fisherman named Malcolm M‘Donald to 
three months’ imprisonment; and, whe- 
ther, as a Sheriff sitting alone, he had 
any power to pronounce such a sen- 
tence; and, if not, whether the Seere- 
tary for Scotland proposes to treat the 
sentence as ultra vires and void, and to 
order M‘Donald’s liberation ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The facts are 
as stated by the hon. Gentleman. The 
Sheriff had no power to pronounce such 
a sentence. This man and another sen- 
tenced along with him have been set at 
liberty. 


INLAND REVENUE—WINE AND SPIRIT 
LICENCES — MEXICAN PULQUE — 
KOUMISS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have ordered an importer of 
Mexican pulque in Edinburgh to take 
out a wine and spirit licence as a con- 
dition of his being allowed to retail that 
beverage ; would he explain under what 
provisions of the law has the demand 
been made; whether the alcoholic 
strength of koumiss is equal or superior 
to that of pulque; and, whether any 
wine and spirit licence has ever been 
acquired in the case of persons retailing 
koumiss in London ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Board of Inland 
Revenue have notified to an importer of 
Mexican pulque that this alcoholic 
beverage can only be sold by the holder 
of a spirit licence. A sample of the 
pulque in question was found to contain 
over 10 per cent of «= spirit; it was 
aceordingly charged by the Customs 
with Spirit Duty, and it can only be sold 
by the owner of a spirit licence. The 
alcoholic strength of koumiss is con- 
siderably less than that of pulque. No 
person retailing koumiss in London has 
ever been required to take out a spirit 
licence. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, what was the 
minimum limit of alcoholic strength 
necessary to bring a liquor within the 
wine and spirit licence ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could not 
answer the Question without Notice. 
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- Dr. CAMERON said, he would repeat 
his Question in a day or two. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION ACT, 1836— 
CONVICTIONS (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. MAPLE (Oamberwell, Dulwich) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, as to the workings 
of the Shop Hours Regulation Act, 1886, 
which sets forth that no young persons 
under the age of 18 shall be employed 
pre Ad than 74 hours in the week, in- 
cluding meal times, What is the number 
of convictions under this Act within the 
rm ea area to the 31st of March, 
1888 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvuart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: From 
a Return I have received from the 
Metropolitan Police Oourts, it appears 
that four convictions have been obtained 
under this Act—three at Marylebone 
and one at Lambeth. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) asked, whether it was not the 
fact that certain Trade Societies had 
issued Oiroulars to their members ad- 
vising them to comply with the law; 
and thet in many cases, when shop- 
keepers were employing boys and girls 
over 74 hours in the week, it had been 
found sufficient to call their attention to 
the matter, and no legal proceedings had 
been necessary. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, no 
doubt the hon. Baronet had just handed 
him a letter to the Secretary of State to 
that effect ; but he had not had time to 
ascertain the fact from independent 
sources. 


IRISH CHURCH AOT, 1869—LAND ACT, 
1887—SEC, 25—PURCHASERS. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
How many purchasers under the Irish 
Church Act of 1869 have applied for the 
full benefit of recent legislation under 
the 25th section of the Land Act of 1887; 
how many of these purchasers so apply- 
ing represented simple and instalment 
mortgages respectively; what kinds of 
tenancies and descriptions of Church 
property are included in the benefits of 
the 25th section of the Act of 1887, and 
the total amount; what is the amount 
of arrears to be dealt with under the 
5th sub-section of the 25th section of 
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the Act; and, how many cases still re- 
main to be settled of the various kinds 
of purchasers under the 25th seotion, 
and what is the cause of the delay in 
settling them ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): One hundred and fort 
persons, out of 430 mortgages dealt wit 
under Sub-section 3 of the section re- 
ferred to, have submitted “special cir- 
cumstances” for the consideration of 
the Land Commissioners under sub- 
section 4, with a view to the further ex- 
tension of their terms of repayment, 
with consequent reductions of the instal- 
ments. These cases are all those of in- 
stalment mortgagors, the terms in the 
case of simple mortgagors being fixed 
by the third sub-section. This section 
of the Act of 1887 includes all mort- 
gages on land (but not those on per- 
petuity rents) under the 52nd section of 
the Church Act, except those already 
dealt with under the 23rd section of the 
Act of 1885. The annual income affected 
by the section may be roughly stated at 
£35,000. About £40,000 of arrears have 
to be dealt with under the 5th sub-sec- 
tion, due on 402 instalment mortgages 
and 183 simple mortgages. But the 
time allowed for payment of the portions 
of these arrears to be recovered has not 
yet expired; and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to say how many will actualiy get 
the benefit of this section. Eighty-six 
instalment mortgages, in arrear about 
£1,000, are still unsettled, principally 
because the mortgagors had already 
applied for relief under the Act of 1885, 
and their legal position is, therefore, 
doubtful. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — 
BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS. 
Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the hon. Member 
for the Knutsferd Division of Cheshire, 
with reference to the Bell Lane, Spital- 
fields, Improvement Scheme, Whether 
he is aware that the average number of 
residents per acre in the Metropolis is 
stated to be 54, in Whitechapel 177, in 
Spitalfields 286, in Bell Lane it is 600, 
which last average might be fairly in- 
creased to 900, owing to the residential 
accommodation being restricted by the 
large free school building and omnibus 


yard in Bell Lane; and, whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will take 
steps to earry out immediately the Bell 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Lane Improvement Scheme, which has 
been so many years in abeyance? 

Mr. TATTON EG IN (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, no doubt the figures 
contained in the Question were a fair 
approximation to correctness. The 
_— of preparing a scheme for 

e improvement of Bell Lane was 
before the Board ; but the consideration 
of it had been adjourned until July, 
when it was customary to determine 
what schemes should be submitted to 
Parliament for the following year. 
When the time came, the question to 
which the hon. Member referred would 
receive careful consideration. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA—THE INQUIRY. 

Mr. HOZIER (LanarIshire, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, as the Representative of the 
Agricultural Department, Whether the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry into 


pleuro-preumonia in cattle is to be 


empowered to conduct practical experi- 
ments, with the view of ascertaining the 
value of inoculation, &c.; and, if not, 
why not? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): I am afraid that no definite 
answer can be given to my hon. Friend 
until the Committee is formed. It is 
intended that the Committee shall itself 
decide what is needful to bring it to 
sound conclusions ; and, therefore, Rules 
could not be laid down in advance for 
the conduct of the inquiry. 

Mr. HOZIER gave Notice that when 
the Vote for the Privy Council came 
on for consideration in Committee of 
Supply he should call attention to the 
subject. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 

WALES) BILL—SECTIONS 18 AND 20. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
statement showing the present amount 
paid for the licences mentioned in Sec- 
tions 18 and 20 of the Local Government 
Bill, in each of the counties in Englaud 
and Wales, and distinguishing tho 
amounts paid by the inhabitants of 
the Quarter Sessions boroughs men- 
tioned in Clause 31? 

Tus PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St, George’s): The 
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roceeds of the Licence Duties now 
ovied as received by the Inland Revenue 
have reference to collections, and not to 
counties or boroughs. Any analysis, 
such as that suggested, if undertaken 
by the local officers, would be a work of 
much labour, and involve considerable 
time; and, as regards licences issued 
. through post offices, the allocation to 
counties could only be of an approxi- 
mate nature. Moreover, no estimate 
could be given as to the produce of the 
proposed licences for trade carts and 
horses in the different counties and 
boroughs: It is also to be borne in 
mind that, as regards the licences which 
are not required to be taken out in a 
particuiar district, it is not improbable 
that there would be material changes as 
regards the districts in which they will 
be taken out in future. I am afraid, 
therefore, that such a Return as that 
suggested would be of little real value. 
rn. HENRY H. FOWLER thought 

the right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood his Question. There could be no 
difficulty in obtaining the information 
mentioned in the Question, for he had 
been supplied with it as far as regarded 

the town of Wolverhampton. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the amounts 
were not allocated to counties or 
boroughs, bat to collections. 

In reply to a further Question, 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it would be pos- 
sible for him to grant the right hon. 
Gentleman a Return of the existing 
public-house and beer licences. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—AUDIT OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
SCHOOL AND OTHERS, 

Mr. JAMES (Gateshead) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, in the past 12 months, 
during the audits of the Gateshead 
School Board and Union, the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne School Board and Union, and 
the Tynemouth Union, it has been the 
habit of the auditor to remain over night 
during his audits; and, if so, whether 
he charged £1 per night for each night 
he so stayed in addition to his salary 
and expenses, and on what ground he 
was entitled to do so? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : The 
auditor of the district which includes 
the places named resides at Darlington, 
and during the period mentioned it hes 
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been his usual practice, when auditin 
the accounts of the Gateshead Schoo 
Board and Union and the Tynemouth 
Union, to remain overnight at the audit, 
and he has received the usual allowance 
of £1 per night when so absent from 
home. The railway journey te and 
from Gateshead would involve travelling 
80 miles each day; while the difference 
between the allowance for personal ex- 
penuses when absent from home at night 
and the travelling expenses would be 
2s. 10d. Similar observations apply to 
the Tynemouth audit, except that North 
Shields, where the audit is held, is at a 
poe distance from Darlington than 

ateshead, and a longer time would be 
occupied in travelling. Long journeys 
must necessarily seriously interfere with 
the time available for audit and corres- 
pondence and preparation of Reports; 
and I am satisfied that the arrangement 
to which attention is drawn was in the 
public interest. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY—THE TODMORDEN JUNCTION. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 

asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the absence of subways or 
bridges at Todmorden Station, the prin- 
cipal junction of the East Lancashire sec- 
tion with the main line of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway ; whether he is 
aware that it has been estimated that, on 
the average, nearly 1,000 persons per 
diem are now compelled to cross the 
lines on the level ; whether the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
have more than once expressed to the 
Todmorden Local Board, and also to the 
Board of Trade, their intention of re- 
moving the danger of this level crossing ; 
and, whether, having regard to the pro- 
tracted delay of the Company in carrying 
out the promised improvements at Tod- 
morden Station, the Board of Trade will 
again draw the attention of the Com- 
pany to the serious danger of leaving 
the station any longer without either 
subway or bridge ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.) : The Board 
of Trade have, as was pointed out to the 
hon. Member in rer’y to a similar Ques- 
tion last year, no statutory power to re- 
quire the Company to supply a subway 
or bridge at Todmorden Station. They 
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have, however, been in frequent com- 


munication with the Company on the | grea 


subject ; and they are assured that the 
Company hope to be shortly in a posi- 
tion to take up the improvement of the 
station. I shall be glad to show the hon. 
Member a letter which the Board of 
Trade have recently received on the sub- 
ject. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAXES. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he will re-consider the 
proposed tax (£1 in addition to Wheel 
Tax) on all vehicles over 10 cwt. by 
raising the limit of weight to such a 
figure as would not include ordinary 
one-horse carts used for carrying coal 
and other goods; whether, whilst re- 
serving the £1 tax for vehicles exceed- 
ing such increased limit, he would 
impose only 10s. as Wheel Tax on those 
coming within it; and, whether he will 
consider the expediency of imposing a 
higher tax than the £1 on traction 
engines and drays used for carrying ex- 
cessive weights, such as boilers and 
heavy machinery, in view of the damage 
done to roads by these latter vehicles ? 

The hon. Gentleman also asked, 
Whether, with regard to the proposed 
tax on the heavier class of carts, the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken into 
consideration the probable effect it will 
have in causing carts to be made with 
narrow wheels in order to save weight ; 
and, whether, with the view of prevent- 
ing the serious damage to roads which 
would result from the general use of 
narrow-wheeled carts for heavy loads, 
he will consider the expediency of ex- 
empting from the Wheel Tax wheels of 
not less breadth than four inches? 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, that before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answered that Question, he should 
like to ask him whether he was not pre- 
pared, unconditionally and at once, to 
withdraw his proposal with regard to 
the Van and Wheel Tax ? 

Tur CHANCELLORortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly not. In answer to the Question 
upon the Paper, the present is not the 
proper time to discuss changes in detail 
in the proposed Cart Tax, such as whe- 


ther the limit of the higher rate of duty 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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should be placed at 10 ewt., or at some 
ter weight. When the Bill reaches 
the Committee stage, hon. Members 
will have every b pened of urgi 
their views on such questions of dotait 
With regard to traction-engines, I do 
propose, though I do not think I ex- 
plained this in my Budget Statement, to 
impose a higher rate of duty than £1. . 
I may take this opportunity of answer- 
ing the hon. Gentleman’s other Ques- 
tion; and I would say that I do not 
think that the tax is likely to have any 
effect upon the make of wheels. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Get Yar- 
mouth) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he will take into con- 
sideration the question of horses em- 
ployed by medical men and ministers of 
religion with a view to the modification 
of the pro tax in the cases of such 
horses, if he cannot see his way to re- 
linquish it ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortne EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As I have already 
informed an hon. Member, the Govern- 
ment are giving consideration to the 
special reasons which seem to justify the 
claim of medical men and ministers of 
religion to enjoy certain exemptions 
with regard to the Horse Duty. I am 
studying the precedents, and I hope to 
be able to a certain extent to meet my 
hon. Friend’s views. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 — DEPUTY 
OFFICIAL RECKIVER FOR THE 
GUILDFORD DISTRICT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, When Mr. Britten ceased to act 
as Deputy Official Receiver at Guildford, 
and the dates of the several applications 
to the Board made by the cial Re- 
ceiver for the appointment of a Deputy, 
the grounds thereof (if any), ol the 
periods for which Mr. Britten was 
nominated to be Deputy ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): Mr. 
Britten’s last appointment as Deputy 
Official Receiver for the Guildford Dis- 
trict under the Bankruptey Act, 1883, 
expired on the 3rd of October, 1887, 
since which date no further application 























has been received from the Official Re- 
ceiver for an appointment of Deputy 
under the Act. r. Britten was ap- 
pointed Deputy Official Receiver for a 
period of eight days in October, 1884; 
for about a month in September, 1886; 
for five days in July, and for between 
three and four weeks in September, 
1887. The grounds of the applications 
were the absence of the Official Re- 
ceiver on his vacation, or for other 
causes. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—AD 
VALOREM STAMP TAX, 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will consider the desirability 
of substituting a tax ad valorem for his 
proposed 6d. Stamp Tax, having regard 
to the small sums involved in many 
such transactions ; and, whether he will 
also consider the question of applying 
the tax to contracts of all descriptions, 
including those of a speculative cha- 
racter between brokers and dealers ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; I do not 
propose to substitute an ad valorem 
stamp for the 6d. stamp on contract 
notes; but I hope to meet the first 
point raised by the hon. Member by 
confining the new stamp of 6d. to con- 
tract notes over £100. Those of a less 
amount will continue to pay only 1d., as 
at present. With regard to the exten- 
sion of the tax which he suggests, I do 
not contemplate it, at any rate in the 
present year. But it must be very 
gratifying to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to find that no sooner does he 
impose any particular duty than he is 
overwhelmed with suggestions for the 
imposition of a similar duty in many 
other cases which are alleged to be 
analogous. I am careful to take a 
note of these suggestions. 


ADMIRALTY— TORPEDO NET DEFENCE 
COMMITTEE—STEEL BOOMS. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have decided against any 
further trial of steel booms, as proposed 
by Mr. Bullivant, in lieu of wooden 
booms in connection with the net de- 
fence of ironclads against torpedoes ; 
and, if this be so, whether the matter 
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cah be re-considered, inasmuch as the 
trial asked for would be at the expense 
of the inventor, and with stronger 
booms ; whether he is aware that naval 
opinion outside the Admiralty is strongly 
in favour of steel booms, as being at 
least five ewt. lighter, and superior in 
many other respects, besides being about 
one-third less costly than wooden ones ; 
and, whether the Committee on Tor- 

do Net Defence have reported in 
avour of steel booms ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
not proposed to carry out any fur- 
ther experiments with Mr. Bullivant’s 
steel booms, as they were found to 
double up on the explosion of a tor- 
pedo, and could not be straish*+ened 
with the ordinary resources of a ship, 
while wooden booms, if broken, can be 
easily replaced. Steel booms are also 
more liable to damage than wooden 
ones from accidental causes, such as are 
caused by lighters or tugs coming 
alongside. The Committee on Torpedo 
Net Defence recommended a trial of 
steel booms of a different pattern from 
those of Mr. Bullivant; but no de- 
cision will be come to until further 
trials of wooden booms have been 
carried out. 

Apmrrau FIELD gave Notice that he 
would call further attention to this 
matter in Committee of Supply on the 
Navy Estimates. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
—A CONSUL AT NISCH (TURKEY). 
Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 

ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs, Whether, in view 
of the near opening of the new railways 
to Constantinople and Salonica, Her 

Majesty’s Government have considered 

the advisability of appointing a Consul 

at Nisch ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A Consul has just been 
appointed at Nisch. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES) — 
VISITING JUSTICES OF ST. AL. AN’S 
GAOL. 

Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Alban’s) asked the Secretary of State 
for the- Home Department, If he is 
aware that a prisoner in St. Alban’s 
Gaol, named Henry Moody, was per- 
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mitted to remain there after his dis- 
oames account of his being ill; that 
the Committee po YF mae Justices of 
the prison reques' ® prison s nD 
to furnish them with a certifi i ate of his 
condition ; that upon this the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Prisons sent 
down Colonel Hanken, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Prisons, to attend the next 
meeting of the Visiting Justices at St. 
Alban’s Gacl, and intimate to them that 
if they wished for a certificate as to the 
health of a prisoner in St. Alban’s Gaol 
they must direct their inquiries to the 
Prison Commissioners in London, who 
would send them back information from 
London to St. Alban’s; that the Chair- 
man of the Visiting Justices, in conse- 
uence, tendered his resignation to the 
erts Court of Quarter Sessions; that 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, some 60 
magistrates being present, approved his 
action, and unanimously passed a Reso- 
lution that the subject should be brought 
to the notice of the Home Secretary; and, 
what action does Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take in the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
facts as stated to me are not the same 
as those which are suggested in the 
Question of my noble Friend. I hope 
he will excuse my entering into details, 
as I understand that I am likely to re- 
ceive a communication on the subject 
from the Quarter Sessions, to which I 
will give the fullest and most careful 
consideration. The instructions of the 
Prison Commissioners are that the medi- 
cal and other officers shall attend the 
Visiting Committee with their books, 
and furnish them with all the informa- 
tion they require. 

Viscount GRIMSTON asked, whe- 
ther it was to be understood, from the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if Visiting Justices desired to ob- 
tain a certificate as to the health of a 
prisoner, a Commissioner from London 
was to be sent down to give them in- 
formation which they could obtain in 
the prison itself from the officials ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: . It was not my 
intention to convey such an impression. 


INDIA — CASE OF MR. WILLIAM 
TAYLER, FORMERLY COMMISSIONER 
OF PATNA. 

Sirk ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
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of State for India, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been directed to the statement of the 
ease of Mr. William Tayler, formerly 
Commissioner of Patna, published in 
The Times of the 6th of April; whether 
it is true that Mr. Tayler’s Petition 
‘ disappeared ” from the India Office ¢t 
some date between ‘368 and 1878; 
whether any inquiry has bee. made as 
to the circumstances of such disappear- 
ance; and, if so, whether the eeubnat 
that inquiry will be laid upon the Table 
of the House; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take any steps 
to ensure that gubstantial justice be done 
in Mr. Tayler’s case? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham): 
(1.) The statements made in The Times of 
April 6th have, during the last 30 years, 
been repeatedly brought to the attention 
of successsive esseioties of State. (2.) 
The original Petition was lost between 
1868 and 1878; but copies are extant, 
and have been laid before Parliament. 
(3.) There is no reason to suppose that 
the loss was anything but one of those 
accidents which sometimes occur in the 
best regulated Departments; and no 
further inquiry is, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of State, necessary. (4.) 
The Secretary of State is not willing tc 
constitute himself a Court of Appeal 
against the uniform decision of his Pro- 
decessors during so long a period. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE gave 
Notice that he would call attention to 
this case on the earliest opportunity. 


NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION— 
TRUSTEES. 


Sr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the new duty of 
10s. per cent. on the transfer of Stocks 
will apply to Trust Funds, whenever 
transfers take place on a new Trustee 
being appointed and the transfer to new 
owners is nominal only, such transfers 
being at present exempt under Secticn 
78 of ‘‘The Stamp Duties Act, 1870?” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; the duty 
on the transfer of Stocks will not apply 
to any transfer of Stocks where there is 
not a real sale and purchase. The 
merely formal transfers necessitated by 
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the appointment of a new Trustee will 
be exempt from Stamp Duty, as they 
are at present. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—SIR EENRY DRUM- 
MOND WOLFF'S MISSION TO 
TEHERAN. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, What is the ob- 
ject of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's 
visit to Teheran; how long his Mission 
there is likely to last; and, how much 
he is paid over and above travelling 
expenses ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff has been appointed to be Her 
Majesty’s Minister in Persia. His 
salary, as such, appears in the Diplo- 
matic Estimates. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)— KING JA JA. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Seeretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, when the Papers in 
connection with King Ja Ja’s case will 
be laid upon the Table. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Papers are nearly 
ready, and I hope that they will be in 
the hands of hon. Members at the end 
of next week. 


JAMAICA—MR. GIBBONS, LATE DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is the fact that, 
according to medical certificate duly 
made, the arduous services of Mr. Gib- 
bons, late District Judge in Jamaica, 
produced hernia, thus disabling him for 
the discharge of his duties; and, whe- 
ther, in the circumstances, the Oolonial 
Office will favourably consider the pro- 
priety of granting him a retiring 
pension ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Majesty’s 
Government have no power to grant 


pensions for services in Jamaica; and if 
it were not so, the circumstances con- 
nected with Mr. Gibbon’s retirement 
would preclude him from receiving a 
pension. 
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MEDICAL ACT, 1886, SEC. 17— 
QUALIFIED MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, 

Mr. A. MORLEY (Nottingham, E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, Whether registered 
medical practitioners in the United 
Kingdom are afforded privileges of prac- 
tising in the United States of America; 
and, whether any steps have been taken, 
or are in contemplation, by the Pri 
Council, under section 17 of “The 
one Act, 1886,” in the direction of 
similar privileges being given to legall 
qualified American prontitiontes "whe 
may be desirous of practising medicine 
in the United Kingdom ? 

Tuz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
wiAM Hart Dyxr) (Kent, Dartford): 
No statement has been received by the 
Privy Council from the Government of 
the United States showing the privileges 
afforded to registered medical practi- 
tioners of the United Kingdom to prac- 
tise in America, nor has requost been 
made by that Government for the appti- 
cation of Part II. of the Medical Act, 
1886, to America. 


EGYPT—THE NEW LOAN. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Aitfairs, If he can 
now state what is the amount which the 
Egyptian Government propose to bor- 
row, and how the new Loan will rank 
with reference to the existing Privileged 
and Unified Loans under the Inter- 
national Agreements and the Decree 
relating to those Loans ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Jamzs Frrausson) (Manchester, N.E.) : 
The amount which the Egyptian Go- 
vernment propose to borrow at the pre- 
sent time is £E2,000,000. The new 
Loan will not take precedence of, or 
affect the securities pledged to, previous 
Loans. 


POLICE COURTS (METROPOLIS)—MR. 
WONTNER, SOLICITOR. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether Mr. 
Wontner, a solicitor of the Supreme 
Court, has recently acted in numerous 
cases as advocate at the police courts for 
constables of the Metropolitan Police 
who have been summoned for assaults ; 
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at whose instance he has so acted; 
whether his remuneration, or any 
thereof, has been provided at the public 
expense; and, if so, under what statute 
or authority ; whether similar assistance 
is, or has been, afforded to postmen or 
other public officiale charged with 
crime; and, whether any pecuniary aid 
is afforded to the complainants in such 
cases ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): In some 
cases, on the recommendation vu: the 
Commissioner of Police, I have directed 
that Messrs. Wontner should be in- 
structed to give legal aid to police-con- 
stables. Such aid is only given when 
there is primd facie reason to suppose 
that the constable is in the right, and 
the case is one requiring legal assist- 
ance. If the case is doubtful the con- 
stable is left to defend himself. Pay- 
ment of such expenses is made from the 
Metropolitan Police Fund under 10 
Geo. LV. c. 44, 8. 12. I am not aware 
what assistance is given to officials in 
other Public Departments who are 
charged with offences while acting in 
the execution of their duty. No pecu- 
niary assistance is given to complainants 
in such cases. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES asked, on 
whose recommendation Mr. Wontner 
was employed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the recom- 
mendation, in the first instance, came 
from the Commissioner of Police, and 
the responsibility for the decision upon 
it rested with the Home Office. 


WAR OFFICE—RE-TEST OF SMALL 
ARMS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any small arms (other than rifles) in 
the hands of British troops still remain 
without having been recently re-tested, 
and what proportion of these re-tested 
proved to be up to the Government 
standard; and, what is the system 
upon which the periodical inspection of 
such arms will take place, and at what 
interval of time every weapon will be so 
inspected ? 

uz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
All the arms of the Infantry of the 
First Army Corps have been re-tested. 
The examination of those of the Cavalry 
will be completed immediately ; and of 
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the arms in the hands of other Regular 
troops with all the speed possible. The 
Returns of the numbers which 

the standard are not yet complete. The 
system will be that inspection of arms 
is made at home by viewers specially 
detached from the Inspection Staff 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Chief Inspector of Small Arms. It is 
intended that this inspection shall be 
annual in the case of Regular troops; 
biennial fcr the Militia; and triennial 
for the Volunteers; and that it shall 
extend to every weapon used. Arrange- 
ments as regards inspection of arms 
abroad are not yet completed. 


ADMIRALTY—DOCKYARD EXPENDI- 
TURE AND ACOOUNTS. 


Sirk WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he will 
place upon the Table of the House, for 
the information of Members, a Return 
showing, for the year 1887-8, first, the 
amount of labour expended on; second, 
the value of materials appropriated at 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards at home to 
each of the ships and services particu- 
larized in the Navy Estimates (Appen- 
dix) for the year 1887-8, pages 169 to 
199 and 216 to 223; third, the dates of 
delivery at the several Dockyards of 
ships constructed by contractors ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): This 
information will be given in the Ship- 
building Expense Accounts for 1887-8, 
which are now in course of completion, 
and will, it is anticipated, be in a shape 
to lay before the oes in June next. 
It seems, therefore, unnecessary to an- 
ticipate the Return as suggested. This 
is the first year that particulars of 
actual expenditure have been available 
at such an early date after the close of 
the financial year, past Returns of ex- 
pense accounts not having been in the 
hands of Members until over 12 months 
from the termination of the year to 
which they relate. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—SERVICE AT 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked, Whether it was 
true that Sir Charles Warren had 
issued an Order to prevent constables 
from serving more than three years in 
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the House of Commons, and to remove 
men who had served the House more 
than a quarter of a century, and whose 
ieontidien of Members was of great 
value? He also asked, whether the 
Home Secretary could prevent such an 
Order from being carried out? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! A 
similar Question is upon the Paper. 

Mz. PICKERSGI L (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether Sir 
Charles Warren has issued an Order 
that, in future, no constable or sergeant 
shall serve at the Houses of Parliament 
for a longer period than three years; 
and, if so, whether, before the issue of 
this Order, Sir Oharles Warren com- 
municated with the Authorities of this 
House, and obtained their sanction to 
the proposed change ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): An 
Order has been issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Police that no constable should 
serve more than three years at the 
Houses of Parliament, except in very 
special and deserving cases. No official 
communication was made to the Au- 
thorities of the House with respect to 
the Order, which was issued, after care- 
ful consideration, as the most desirable 
plan in the interests of Members and 
the safety of the House. I am not 
aware that it will meet with objection 
from the Authorities; but I shall be 
happy to discuss any objections which 
the hon. Gentleman thinks the Order is 
open to. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : On the earliest 
opportunity I shall call attention to the 
anomaly that servants of this House are 
under the control of an alien authority, 
and shall move a Resolution. 


SCOTLAND—DESTITUTION IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Secretary for Scotland 
has been called to the wide-spread 
destitution which prevails in the High- 
lands consequent on the recent failure 
of the herring fishery ; and, if so, what 
steps the Government mean to take to 
meet the requirements of the case? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Her Majesty’s 
Government are kept fully informed of 
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the ; state of matters in the High- 
lands. The fishing has been excep- 
tionally good lately, and there has been 
no cause for the Government to take 
special action. The Local Authorities, 
with the aid of private benevolence, are 
able to deal with any destitution that 
still exists. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) UXBRIDGE — DISTRICT 
CASES—WINDSOR COUNTY COURT. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, On what ground Cranes od 
proceedings arising at Uxbridge and its 
neighbourhood are conducted at the 
County Court at Windsor, and not at 
the Uxbridge County Court, thus put- 
ting to great inconvenience all the Ux- 
bridge suitors, professional men, and 
witnesses, and obliging them to waste 
time and money by going over to 
Windsor instead of transacting the 
business at their own Court, which is 
presided over by the same Judge; 
whether he can explain how this state 
of things arose; and, if he will take 
steps to put an end to such an anomaly? 

ne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Prior to the Act of 1869 Uxbridge was 
attached to the London Bankruptcy 
Court. By an Order of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in January, 1870, the Uxbridge 
County Court District was included in 
the District of the Windsor County 
Court for bankruptcy purposes, and has 
continued to form part of that District 
down to the present time. No com- 
plaint has ever been made of this 
arrangement during the 18 years. I 
am informed that during the last four 
years there has only been one bank- 
ruptcy case from the Uxbridge District. 


WALES—DISCOVERY OF GOLD— 
RIGHTS OF THE CROWN. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the large find of gold in certain parts 
of Wales, the yield equalling, it is said, 
the best gold mines in the world; and, 
whether the precious metals so found, 
or their equivalent value, are, by law, 
the property of the Crown under the 
Acts 1 Will. & Mary, s. 2, c. 30; 5 & 6 
Will. & Mary, c. 6; and 55 Geo, Til. 
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ce. 134; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment are taking any, and, if so, what, 
steps to insure that the gold so found, or 
its equivalent value, is secured to the 
State in accordance with the provisions 
of the law ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrz) 
(Strand, Westminster): Notice has been 
given by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests that all mines Royal of gold 
and silver, wherever found in the United 
Kingdom, belong to the Crown, and are 
not to be worked without authority from 
the Commissioners. The Commissioners 
are taking steps to insure that a fair 
equivalent for the gold found in Wales 
is secured for the Crown and the public. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (BELL RESIDUE BE- 
QUEST). 

Me. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate a 
Question, of which he had given private 
Notice, Whether the scheme for the 
Bell residue fund was laid before and 
duly considered at a meeting of the 
Scotch Education Department for ap- 
proval ; if so, the date of the meeting, 
and what members were present ; also, 
whether the members present had before 
them, and had read over to them, the 
scheme and the objection thereto lodged 
by the Glasgow University authorities ; 
and, whether the scheme and objections 
had been personally considered by the 
members present at that meeting ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I must certainly 
decline to give any information of any- 
thing that took place at the meeting of 
the Privy Council. The question of 
calling a special meeting of the Privy 
Council with reference to education in 
Scotland is an administrative one, which 
rests with the Lord President and Vice 
President. It is not necessary to adopt 
that in the case of the Bell Institute 
scheme now lying on the Table of the 
House. The objections of the different 
parties to the scheme were laid before 
the Vice President, and duly considered 
by him. 


COAL MINES—ACCIDENT AT WIGAN. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Sec- 
retary of State to the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he could give the House 
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any information with reference to the 
serious shaft accident which had lately 
oceurred at a colliery in the neighbour- 
hood of Wigan; and, what steps were 
being takea to insure a full investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the 
calamity ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
asked the Inspector for a full Report of 
all the circumstances; and when I re- 
ceive his Report I will consider whether 
a special inquiry is necessary. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTUR- 
BANCES IN KILRUSH—TRIAL OF 
PRISONERS—MR. IRWIN, R.M. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland a Question of which 
he had given private Notice, Whether 
it was true, as stated in Zhe Daily News 
of that morning, that at the time of the 
collision between the military and the 
ve and the people of Kilrush on 

unday all the military and police ar- 
rangements were under the supreme 
command of Mr. Irwin, R.M.; whether 
Mr. Irwin, in conjunction with Captain 
Welsh, tried, on November 8th last, in 
Kilrush, under the provisions of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, in one batch, 18 persons, who were 
sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment, accompanied in some instances 
with hard labour, and without power of 
appeal; whether Mr. Irwin had, be- 
tween August 17th, 1887, and March 
16th, 1888, tried in all 132 persons under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act; and, whether it was in 
accordance with Constitutional usage 
that the same person should exercise 
simultaneously judicial and political 
functions ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid I cannot reply to the matters con- 
tained in the first two paragraphs of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, because I 
have not yet received from Ireland a 
full official Report of the proceedings of 
yosterday. ith rhino to the last 
paragraph of the Question, in which the 
hon. Member asks whether it is in 
accordance with Constitutional usage 
that the same person should exercise 
simultaneously judicial and political 
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functions, I have to say if by that he 


means the same exercisi 
judicial and executive functions at 
different times, it is absolutely in ac- 
cordance with Constitutional usage. 
But that is not the usual meaning of 
the word simultaneously, which means 
at the same time. Mr. Irwin did not 
exercise “‘at the same time” both 
judicial and political functions. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I wish to know, 
whether the office of this gentleman is 
of such a character that it is consistent 
with his office that he should exercise 
judicial functions at one time and poli- 
tical functions at another ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman answers that Question, I wish to 
ask whether, under the administration 
of the Crimes Act of 1882, care was not 
always taken tha: the same person 
should not exercise judicial functions 
and administrative functions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. It 
has always been the practice, «ot only 
in Ireland, but in England and Scot- 
lend, for the same person to exercise at 
different times executive and judicial 
functions. Every Magistrate in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and every Sheriff in 
Scotland, may be called upon to exercise 
these different functions at different 
times. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman answer me a further 
Question ? Whether it is in the righé 
hon. Gentleman’s recollection that he 
answered a Question last Session in 
which he relied on Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland not using judicial functions, 
but merely exercising administrative 
functions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member ia now referring to Divisional 
Magistrates. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Yes ; Divisional 
Magistrates. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But they 
never exercise judicial functions at all. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly answer the third 
and fourth paragraphs of my Ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am obliged 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that, to 
my regret, I cannot answer to-day 
Questions referring to the proceedings 
of yesterday, as I have not yet received 


any Report. 
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Mr. MAO NEILL said, he should 
repeat his Question. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Oaannina (North- 
ampton, E.), ' 

Taz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Erronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, there 
had been a very large demand for copies 
of this Bill, 17,000 copies having been 
sold at the published price, which, un- 
doubtedly, was a high one. He had 
made arrangements that within a few 
days copies of a cheap edition would be 
on sale at 3d. each. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Wheel Tax was intended to apply 
to vehicles which never left the works 
of their owners, and never used the 
public roads; and, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would ccnaider the ques- 
tion of extending the exemption to other 
persons besides farmers, to whom 
vehicles were more entirely an imple- 
ment of trade than to farmers ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuren) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think the Question 
is rather one for debate on the Budget 
proposals. Of course, I will gladly con- 
sider all the representations made to me 
upon the subject. The point which the 
hon. Member brings to my notice is an 
important one; but it is not one that 
can be dealt with in an answer to a 
Question. I have to receive some depu- 
tations from persons interested in these 
vehicles; and I shall then be able to 
discuss with them the various objections 
they have to raise to the tax. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether the right hon, Gentle- 
man would have any objection to lay 
upon the Table the figures relating to 
those duties which would not affect the 
Budget strictly, but which he gave in 
his speech? At present there was no 
official information on the subject. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not sure that 
I entirely apprehend the meaning of my 
right hon. Friend. Does he mean the 
details with regard to the Wheel Tax? 
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If so, no statement can be given in 
detail, except the Estimate. Does my 
right hon. Friend mean how much is 
expected to be derived from each tax ? 

rn. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I do 
mean that. At present we have only 
got those figures in the speech of my 
right hon. Friend. I should like to have 
them as a Return. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: These figures have 
not been given, because it is an impor- 
tant point to bear in mind that the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes do not affect the 
Imperial Budget. I should have no 
difficulty, however, in putting before the 
House the figures and statements in my 
Budget Speech referring to these taxes. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES IN KILRUSH—TRIAL OF 
PRISONERS—MR. IRWIN, R.M. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. I wish to ask him, 
Whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has besn called to the following 
paragraph in the report of Mr. Murray, 
a reporter on Zhe Freeman’s Journal, in 
reference to yesterday’s proceedings. 
The paragraph is this— 

“ Colonel Turner was about three yards from 
the entrance, and he directed the police to take 
the names of the people who had been at the 
meeting. Some of the policemen were engaged 
doing, this when I heard Colonel Turner order 
the police to draw their batons. The order was 
executed with savage alacrity, and the police 
rushed in among the people. I was standing 
along with some representatives of the Press at 
the gate, within a few feet of Colonel Turner, 
who was ina state bordering on frenzy, his 
eyes protruding, and apparently beside him- 
self with agitation. The policeman who wasin 
front rushed at me and dealt me a staggering 
blow with his baton on the top of the head, 
which made me reel backwards, the blood 
flowing profusely down my face. The people 
were beaten in the most wanton and unmerci- 
ful manner, a portion of the police running 
amuck among the mecting right and left with 
ferocious savagery. However, not content with 
this, Colonel Turner ordered the hussars to 
charge the people, and they instantly made 
their way into the small yard with drawn 
sabres, cutting at the people. Mr. John G. 
Hill, the representative of Zhe Irish Times-—-” 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is exceeding the limits 
of a Question. No Notice has appa- 
rently been given by the hon. Member 
that he intended to put such a Question. 


Mr. Goschen 
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the House. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, I bow to your ruling; but I 
had given the right. hon. Gentleman 
Notice. The purport of my Question is 
this—Whether the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been called 
to the fact that two representatives of 
the Press were yesterday seriously 
wounded by hussars and police; and 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring to punishment the persons 
who momtel the representatives of the 
Press, who were merely doing their 
duty ; or whether it is the intention of 
the Government to cause an inquiry to 
be made into this most wanton attack 
on the representatives of the Press, who 
were not doing anything to provoke it? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I must 
repeat the answer which I gave a few 
moments , when I had to state that, 
me ot rs. I could not answer Ques- 
tions to-day on official authority, as no 
official Report has reached me. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Are we to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman—departing 
from the precedent of every other Gen- 
tleman who has filled the Office of Chief 
Secretary—has not thought it worth his 
while to telegraph to Ireland for the 
eee of supplying information to the 

ouse of Commons with regard to the 
very exciting events of yesterday ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any Reports? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe I 
have acted in the sam manaer as every 
one of my Predecessors has acted in 
similar circumstances. It is, of course, 
impossible that officials who were en- 
gaged on Sunday can have prepared 
their full Reports by this time. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to take pr 
ceedings against the publisher end ven- 
dors of Zhe Times newspaper of to-day, 
in consequence of its publishing reports 
of meetings in the proclaimed districts 
of Ireland ? 


{No reply. } 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. WALLACE Edinbongh, F.) 
Canal 


asked, When the Railway an 
Traffic Bill would be proceeded with? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Iam unable to say, but 
I hope it may be taken soon. Perhaps 
I may add a word as to the course of 
Business. We heve every hope that the 
tao Resolutions will be agreed to by 
the House this evening. If it should 
not be the case, it will be our duty to 
ask for a Morning Sitting to-morrow to 
proceed with them. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION—THE REPORT. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ca.dy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State fir India, Why the Report of 
the Indian Public Service Commission, 
which was formally laid on the Table 
of the House some weeks ago, and had 
been reviewed in the newspapers, had 
not yet been distributed to Members ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham), 
in reply, said, the Question ought rather 
to be addressed to someone connected 
with the printing of the Papers. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask who is responsible to this House in 
such a matter. 


| No reply. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—~g—— 
PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 

TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE. 

LAND [SALARY, &c.].—REPORT. 

Resolutions reported. 

Resolutions read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the First Resolution.”’— 
(Ur. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) said, he thought it was very un- 
handsome, to say the least of it, that 
this Order should be pressed on the 
House when a large number of the 
Irish Members were absent, as was per- 
fectly well known to the Government. 
It was equally well known to the Govern- 
ment that every Irish Nationalist Mem- 
ber objected most strongly to the prosent 
proposal. What was the occasion for 
now pressing forward the measure, even 
supposing it were a good one, with this 
remarkable and this unseemly haste? 
As they knew, the right hon. and gal- 
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lant Gentleman (Colonel King- Harman) 
in whose favour the Bill was brought 
forward, was now absent from the House 
and from the country—absent, he (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) was sorry to say, owing to 
ill-health. As they knew also, there 
was no pculiar ure of work so 
far as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was con- 
cerned. In former Sessions the Irish 
Questions numbered far more than they 
had numbered at any time during this 
Session. They could all recollect that 
during the time when the late Mr. 
Forster was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
it was a very common and frequent 
thing for Irish Members to move, as 
then they had a right to move, the Ad- 
journment of the House on some answer 
to a Question, and thus to start a long 
debate in which the Chief Secretary had 
to bear a part. Such things never oc- 
curred now, they could not occur under 
the new regulations of the House, and 
the number of Questions had greatly 
diminished. He could not see then why 
at present the right hon. Gentleman was 
so anxious to get the subject brought 
before the House. Being convinced 
that the Government were pressing for- 
ward the Billi to-night in an unfair 
spirit, he would give the House an op- 
ortunity of relieving the Government 
rom the position in which they stood, 
and he would, therefore, move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Justin M‘Cartiy.) 


After a pause, 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, they were having new 

recedents in that House every day. 

he Motion-for the Adjournment having 
been moved and seconded, and no Mem- 
ber on the Treasury Bench having 
thought it worth his while to get up 
and give any answer to it, he thought 
that was a form of discourtesy which 
was unknown in that House until they 
were blessed with the present Chief 
Secretary. He must say he never knew 
a case of shabbier conduct on the part 
of the Government than had been 
shown in this instance. Both the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury were perfectly well aware that a 
very large number of Irish Members 
could not be in their places to-day, for 
the Chief Secretary took care to give 
them plenty of work yesterday. He 
knew very well they would be absent, 
and even to-night he had told the House 
that he had not been able to get, even 
by telegraph, from his subordinates in- 
formation with regard to the events that 
took place in Ireland yesterday, and yet 
he expected Irishmen to be in the 
House who had taken part in those pro- 
ceedings yesterday in Ireland. Another 
reason why it was inopportune and un- 
fair of the Government to put this down 
as the first Order of the Day was that 
they must have known that it would 
interfere very seriously with the Order 
of the other Business. Everybody 
knew that to-night they were to discuss 
one of the most important events of the 
Session—namely, the Budget proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and it was also then that the debate on 
those Budget proposals was to be 
initiated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), and, therefore, he 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor) could not help 
thinking that the Government must 
have intended in the bringing forward 
this Bill as the first Order of the Day, 
not only to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of Irish Members—which, he 
thought, was a mean and rather shabby 
way of doing business—but to throw 
back the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition to an inconvenient hour, 
Ma the majority of Members would 
be absent from the House. He could 
not understand tactics of that kind, and 
cordially joined his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Justin McCarthy) in making a protest 
against now bringing forward the Bill, 
and hoped he would go to a Division. 
Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had _ not 
tisen to discuss the question of the 
Adjournment of the Debate because 
he did not wish to waste the time of 
the House. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Within the 
last 20 years, during which he (Mr. 
Smith) had had a seat in the House, he 
did not remember another case in which 
the merely preliminary stages of a Bill 
that were rendered necessary by the 
fact that the Bill was a Money Bill, had 
been so canvassed and opposed step by 
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step as in the present instance, and 
Divisions taken m them. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He e no complaint of a 
Division being taken upon the introduc- 
tion of a Bil or debate upon it; but 
Divisions and debates had been frequent 
upon every stage of this Resolution, 
which had been rendered necessary by 
the Forms of the House, and within his 
recollection no such course had been 
taken before. Under those circum- 
stances, he did not consider it respectful 
to the House to discuss the Motion, and 
he hoped hon. Members would not con- 
sider it requisite to go to a Division. 
Hon. Members had complained that he 
had taken no Notice of the absence of 
hon. Members from Ireland; but the 
fact was that the present was a purely 
formal stage. He had repeatedly stated 
that ample Notice would be given of 
the stage of the second reading of the 
Bill which would follow, when hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland would have full 
4 eng of debating the Bill, and 
of taking such a course with regard to 
it as they thought right. But he did 
not think he was bound, on a simple 
formal stage, to postpone it beyond that 
day, which was the third day after the 
House had re-assembled. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he joined in the appeal of the Irish 
Members to the Government to postpone 
this stage of the Resolution. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Smith) had ob- 
served that there was no precedent for 
organized opposition to a Bill at that 
stage; but, ov the other hand, there 
was no precedent for the Government on 
an important night like that putting 
down a Measure which was really a 
private Bill brought forward in the 
interests of a single individual as the 
First Order. As to the course taken by 
hon. Members from Ireland, that showed 
the state of feeling in Ireland on the 
matter, and it demonstrated that the 
overwhelming majority of the Irish 
Members objected to the proposal both 
as regarded the personal side of the 
rzeasure and its general scope. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. Gentleman 
was speaking to the question of the ad- 
journment ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
only replying to the observations of the 
right hon. Genthoninn himself, and he 


hoped he was not transgressing so far as 
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to render it absolutely n for the 
right hon. xg org to in — If 
the posal been one affecting 
Scotch interests, he believed that the 
Members for Scotland would have oc- 
cupied many more hours than the Irish 
Members had done in disputing every 
stage of the proposal. But he ventured 
on another ground to appeal to the right 
hon.Gentleman. He was setting a very 
awkward precedent, and it was one 
scarcely respectful tothe House. There 
could be no urgency for the Bill, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would be well 
advised in postponing for the present 
the measure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought, as a matter of public 
convenience, the right hon. Genllonen 
would do well to consider that appeal. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) did not think he 
would get through one of the Budget 
Resolutions if he did not accept the 

roposal for Adjournment. The right 
Gentleman had brought the matter 
entirely upon himself. He had said 
this was simply a formal stage, but 
hon. Members from Ireland did not con- 
sider it as such; and, if he persisted in 
the course he proposed, he would lose a 
great deal of time. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 104 ; Noes 
169: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 61.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
House had, by a large minority, called 
upon the Government to postpone the 
further consideration of this matter, 
but the Government would not accede 
to the request of that minority. The 
Irish Members, however, were going to 
be more reasonable than the Govern- 
ment. They felt they could not regard 
any stage of the Bill as formal, and 
they should consider it their duty to 
oppose the Bill at every stage. In 
regard to the breathless and eager 
interest with which the country was 
looking forward to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Speeiion upon the Budget proposals 
of the Government, and to the grave 
importance of that matter, they did not 
intend to persist in offering a protracted 
opposition to the further progress of the 
Resolution. So far as the Government 


was concerned, the Irish Members had 
the same disregard for their convenience 
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as the Government themselves seemed 
to have for the convenience of the Irish 
Members; but, seeing the position in 
which the Leader of the Opposition was 
placed by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, they should not assist the Govern- 
ment in their little game of throwing 
his speech ba-*. into the dinner hour by 
continuing the debate, but should satisfy 
themselves by simply taking a Division 
at this stage. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 184; 
Noes 109: Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
No. 62.) 

Second Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Henry Smith, Mr.A.J. Balfour, 
and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 201.] 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE, 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Tea. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, until the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, on the 
importation thereof into Great Britain and 
Treland (that is to say) : 


Tea .. .. the pound .. Sixpence.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Sir, I believe it 
is entirely understood by the Committee 
that upon the Resolution which bas just 
been proposed, either the Budget may 
be discussed as a whole, or any portion 
of it may be discussed. I have no in- 
tention, as there has been an expectation, 
which I gathered from an expression 
just used by an hon. Member below the 
Gangway, that I was about to enter 
upon a lengthened investigation of the 
Budget at its present stage—I have no 
intention, I may say, or hope of satisfy- 
ing that expectation. It was quite right 
and in accordance with usage that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
propose his Budget as a whole, and re- 
commend it as a whole to the notice of 
the Committee. But when I view it, I 
find that it contains a very great num- 
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ber and a very t diversity of pro- 


posals, that it involves a variety of 


rinciples and a variety of propositions 
of which I take different Mews  aseeet 
ing of some, but not being able to ex- 
tend that approval to others. I should 
find it very difficult indeed, nor do I think 
it would be agreeable to the character 
of our proceedings, to treat the matter 
as if we were dealing with the second 
reading of a Bill. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has embodied in his mea- 
sure some principles which I think to be 
of great value. I own I attach the 
highest importance to any arrangement 
which promises to put a stop to the 
continually growing system, and as I 
think the very faulty system—faulty 
both in principle and its details—of 
grants in aid. No Government in par- 
ticular has been responsible for the 
growth of that system, although it is 
certainly true that at certain periods and 
for special purposes, enormous additions 
have been made to these grants. But 
still, on the whole, their extension has 
been one which has proceeded at a rapid 
rate during the last 40 years. They 
searcely existed before 1846, unless for 
very special purposes indeed, such as 
the grant for Education. At that time, 
there was an enlargement by way of 
mitigating the severity of the transition— 
for it was expected that the transition 
would be severe, although it did not 
fulfil all the anticipations which were 
entertained in it—the great transition 
brought about by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. I will not now repeat the argu- 
ments made with respect to them, because 
my purpose simply is to express the 
great satisfaction with which I con- 
template a measure boldly addressed to 
putting an end to the system, and I 
must say that I expect, as the result of 
that, in one point of view, some eco- 
nomy of the public expenditure—that 
is the stoppage of a special source 
of waste; and in another point of 
of view, the restoration of a greater 
independence of tae Local Authorities 
in the distribution of funds properly 
local ; and, lastly, a most important ob- 
ject, I think, is to be gained, and, I 
think, will be gained by the propositions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
clearing the Imperial and the local 
accounts. Nothing can be worse, I 
think, than a system under which the 
expenditure of the country is subjected 
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to factitious augmentation by including 
in it very large sums intended to go 
into the local treasury and to be dis. 
bursed for local p and then be 
employed in modes which have nothing 
to do with the public yao ge with 
Imperial purposes. I should be very 
sorry indeed if anything were to happen 
that would in any way endanger the 
fulfilment of this important proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
is vitally associated with the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, which has been intro- 
duoed and laid before us. Then with 
respect to the reduction of 1d. in the 
Income Tax, that I hardly consider to 
be a question upon the disposal of which 
it is possible for an Opposition or even 
for independent Members of the House 
to exercise any serious influence. It is 
a measure the merit or demerit of which 
must in the main rest with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Iam not awareof 
any case in which it has happened that 
a diminution of the Income Tax has 
been proposed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, and in which it has either 
met with successful resistance or even 
been the subject of serious opposition. 
I shall, therefore, give an acquiescing 
vote with respect to the 1d. on the In- 
come T'ax which it is proposed to reduce ; 
but I do not shut my eyes to the fact 
that the reduction entails upon us the 
necessity of providing an effectual sub- 
stitute for the purpose of preventing a 
deficiency in the public revenue. With 
respect to the provision of that substi- 
tute, I know it is the fashion to say that 
that it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to find taxes to meet the wants of 
the country, and, no doubt, it is espe- 
cially their business when they are 
voluntarily, and not under the pressure 
of Parliament, proposing a reduction of 
the Income Tax. At the same time I 
shall feel it to be my duty when the 
time comes to exercise a free judgment 
upon the new taxes, whether Imperial 
or local, which has been proposed by 
the Administration. But I shali not 
in so doing forget that they are neces- 
sary, either they or something that will 
stand in their place, for the purpose 
partly of fulfilling the expectations held 
out to Local Authorities, and partly for 
the purpose of meeting the Imperial 
necessities of the Exchequer. Sir, upon 
these new taxes themselves I have little 
to say at the present moment, and that 
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little, I am afraid, is not very encourag- 
ing. I observe with considerable pru- 
dence and circumspection, at all events 
as far as the nature of the case admitted, 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer dealt with a large portion 
of the new charges—namely with those 
which are to produce £800,000 a-year in 
aid of !ocal expenditure as scarcely being 
fair. I may have misunderstood him ; 
but what I understood him to say, with 
regard to these new imposts which are 
to be levied for the benefit of the coun- 
ties and the towns—‘‘ What I have to 
say to you may be summed up in this 
dictum—Take them or leave them.” I 
did not gather distinctly from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but I have no 
doubt he will make it plain to us— 
either to-night or on some future occa- 
sion—what course he intends to take in 
th» event of his failing to persuade the 
House to adopt any portion of these 
new charges, such as the Wheel Tax, 
which are to go in relief of local expen- 
diture. Suppose, for example that the 
House of Commons should find on going 
over these charges, such as the Wheel 
Tax, or the tax upon heavy carriages, 
that, upon the whole, they are not ex- 
pedient in the — interest, will the 
Uhancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government think it their duty to fill 
up the gap caused by the defeat or with- 
drawal of such taxes for the benefit of 
the local expenditure? That is a ques- 
tion, undoubtedly, of considerable im- 
portance, but one upon which I do not 
think we have yet had the benefit of as 
much light as the Government can throw 
upon it. I have had some experience in 
doing what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
—_ has had to do with re spect to the 
neome Tax—that is, endeavouring to 
make up by a multitude and variety of 
small, and, as it is hoped, insensible, 
imposts a considerable sum, such as he 
has ingeniously put together, in order 
to enable him to part with the 1d. in 
the Income Tax. My experience in such 
cases, Tam sorry to say, has been that 
while the satisfaction at the prospect of 
relief to the Income Tax was at the 
first moment apparently the dominant 
motive, and indeed people to take a 
favourable first view of these particular 
proposals, yet, when the proposals came 
to be seriously examined by the light 
thrown upon them by experts who have 





practically had to deal with the subjects 
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they effect, it has been found very diffi- 
cult to obtain the assent of Parliament 
to such proposals in a variety of cases. I 
must own that I think it requires a good 
deal of courage to attempt at the present 
time of day, unless we are driven to it by 
a great necessity, to revive and extend 
the taxes upon locomotion. It has been 
the great object of this House for a 
great number of years to reduce or 
abolish such imposts ; and, I think, the 
working of the proposals which have 
been made in that sense has, on the 
whole, proved very satisfactory. I 
should be sorry to say or do any- 
thiog which would give to the dis- 
cussion of this portion of the Budget 
the smallest tinge of Party politics. 
What I hold is that the whole of these 
subjects ought to be discussed in the 
dry light of experience of public policy, 
with a complete estrangement, if we can 
exercise so much control over ourselves, 
from mere Party or Parliamentary con- 
siderations. Therefore, I desire to keep 
my own mind open and to pronounce no 
final opinion at the present moment 
upon any of the new taxes, local or Im- 
perial, which have been proposed, with 
a single exception, to which I shall 
come by and by, and which falls in a 
different category; but to say that I am 
apprehensive that considerable difficul- 
ties may be found to beset the path of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to a variety of these taxes. The 
particulars of them will be better under- 
stood, 1 think, after they have been dis- 
cussed by those who are termed practi- 
eal men, and those who, after consulta- 
tion with their constituents, have -de- 
rived information upon their particular 
bearings, of which a Member of the Op- 
position is not antecedently to Parlia- 
mentary debate always in possession. 
I shall endeavour to give a fair con- 
sideration to the information, and for 
the present I reserve a liberty of judg- 
ment in respect of my final resolution. 
Well. Sir, I am sorry, I own, that cir- 
cumstances have brought about a result 
in this Budget such asI do not pre- 
viously recollect; but at the same time 
I am not at the present moment about 
to make this a matter of blams. With 
a surplus of £2,250,000, speaking in 
round numbers, we are about to dispose 
of funds at our command without doing 
anything for the relief of the general 
consumer. I do not remember that 
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there has been napanae before, and 
I am very sorry such a case should 
have arisen. The answer will be, no 
doubt, that if the wants that have beon 
met on previous oceasions have on this 
occasion been overlooked, on the other 
hand wants have been met on this occa- 
sion for which on previous occasions no 
provision had been made. That is to 
say, the great necessity for affording re- 
lief to local taxation, by calling on per- 
sonal property to bear a fair share of it, 
has absorbed a large portion of the 
means at the disposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and has crippled him 
so that he is unable to do anything. 
All that, Sir, is true; but when I look 
at that very fact, and when I bear in 
mind how large a proportion of what 
we are now giving in relief of rates will, 
in part, ultimately, and at a very early 
date, go in relief of the burdens now 
paid by property. I must come to this 
conclusion, that joining that fact with the 
circumstance that nothing is to be 
granted in respect of relief for articles 
of general consumption, I must tender 
this general criticism, that it is a mea- 
sure too much in favour of property 
and too little in favour of the general 
consumer. I will exemplify what I 
have to say upon that subject by referr- 
ing rather more particularly to one 
matter which isof the very utmost weight 
and importance—namely, the proposal 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with respect to what are now 
generally known as the Death Duties. 
The measures of the Government. are 
founded upon an assumption, which I 
believein the main to be true, and which, 
likewise, has again and again received 
the approval and ratification of this 
House—namely, that there is a real in- 
equality at present existing, to the great 
disadvantage both of real and likewise 
of visible geomet property, in respect 
of the mode in which our local burdens 
are levied, and we are not innovating 
really in recognizing that principle by the 
measure that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now pe to hand over cer- 
tain taxes and portions of taxes from the 
Exchequer to the local spending bodies ; 


because we are really giving effect in 
this matter to what was an ancient 
pooner of English law. The English 
aw made stock-in-trade in principle 
liable for the support of the poor, and I 
suppose I may say that in spirit it may 
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bility for local charges more at large, 
It will be in the recollection of some 
connected with Scotland, and now within 
my heariug, that when the Poor Law was 
introduced into that country the very 
same law—namely, the taxation of 
means and substances without refer- 
ence to any distinction between realty 
and personalty, was theoretically in 
force, and serious endeavours were 
made by Local Authorities in different 
arts of the country to bring that 
aw into practical operation. That was 
found to be impossible, and during the 
interval which has since elapsed, per- 
sonalty has gone scot-free. Now, I wish 
to be assured that I am not wrong in the 
construction I put upon the Budget. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to 
give between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000 
—subject to a reduction of £2,600,000 
—from the public Exchequer to the 
local spending bodies. Of course, we 
must take into view that what he so 
aah will have to be supplemented by 
urther gifts in respect of Scotland and 
of Ireland, and that probably the Exchg- 
quer will have to be sconced, if I may 
use the word, or impoverished to an ex- 
tent of between £6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000—possibly to the extent of 
£7,000,000—before we are out of this 
business, whereas the relief that we shall 
receive will be a very considerable relief, 
amounting to a very large sum—I 
cannot say what, but perhaps £4,000,000 
of pure gift from the Imperial to the 
local treasury. What I want to press is 
this—let us now make a clean job of this 
inequality in local taxation as between 
realty and personalty. We ought to 
understand that the proposals of the 
Government are intended to put an end 
to the complaint which is made on behalf 
of realty and of visible property in re- 
gard to local expenditure. That is the 
construction of it to which I wish to 
hold the Government strictly bound. 
We should make indeed, I think, a very 
unworkmanlike piece of business ii we 
were to go into that matter to divide the 
Probate Duty, and make it over, and 
take the licences and a variety of other 
taxes, and make these in perpetuity the 
property of the local spending bodies, 
and still be liable to the complaint which 
has been urged from time “s time that 
realty and visible rty has a griev- 
ance to complain of, sad that that 
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grievance has not been met. From this 
time forward—I mean from the time 
the plans of the Government are finally 
a and ratified—that grievance, as 
Ihold, will at onceand me hen ee 
of. We shall have given to the different 
descriptions of property, so far as we 
are able, perfect fair play with respect to 
local taxation. If that is so, we must 
then consider what becomes recessary 
with respect to general taxation— 
whether there is any gross inequality 
—_— on the surface, either as 

etween property and labour, or as 
between the different kinds of property, 
which it is our duty to satisfy and re- 
move. No doubt, to make that opera- 
tion complete is hardly the work of a 
day. To dispose of all the differences 
of opinion on the question whether per- 
sonalty pays too much or too little to 
the State would be beyond any single 
effort that Parliament could make; and, 
therefore, I do not consider that the 
controversy or freedom of opinion upon 
that subject can be brought into vedk a 
condition at once that we shall hear no 
more of it. But the proposition I sm 
going to lay down, an obvious and a 
reasonable one, that if there be any 
gross and palpable inequality in our 
Imperial taxation as between one kind 
of property and another, this is the time, 
when we are removing the grievance 
between realty and visible property, to 
ascertain the true and just principle of 
equality in respect of the taxation of 
property with a view to the purpose of 
the State. Now, the principle I have 
laid down has certainly been recognized 
in terms by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because, although this portion of 
his Yee was by no means so complete 
as other portions, or as one could have 
wished, yet undoubtedly he did appear 
to recognize that in some sense there 
must, as a consequence of his measure, 
be an equalization of what are termed 
the Death Duties. It is known that a 
very great inequality prevails as to the 
Death Duties as between realty and 
—— but it is not entirely known 
ow great the inequality is. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
think that he removed it by the proposi- 
tion to raise the Succession Duty upon 
lineals from 1 to 14 per cent, and on 
collaterals to make an addition of 1} 
per cent to the various rates under the 
consanguinity scale. Now, this is a 
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very large which I shall not 
attempt to touch at all on the present 
occasion. There are Gentlemen who 
would make a clean sweep indeed with 
respect to the Death Duties, and initiate 
a very extensive change by the abolition 
of the consanguinity scale. I must own 
that long reflection has given me the 
impression that there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of the proposition to 
simplify to the uttermost the question 
of the Death Duties by the adoption of 
a single charge, and by the abolition of 
the consanguinity scale. But though it 
is the opinion to which I personally 
lean, it is not the proposition which at 
resent I wish to urge upon the House. 
t is not a proposal necessary in order 
to satisfy the principle of public justice, 
which roe to me to be involved in 
the equalization of the Death Duties 
upon landed and personal property. 
ow, Sir, how do they stand at the pre- 
sent moment? First of all, there is a 
Probate Duty which is paid entirely by 
personalty. One-half of that Probate 
Duty has to go to local pu 
and here I must say that I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has exer- 
cised a very sound discretion in making 
the Probate Duty a divided duty; and 
treating it as a fund out of which he is 
going to make large payments for the 
benefit of realty and visible personalty. 
I think that is exceedingly right and 
just, and far better than any attempt 
to appropriate a portion of the Income 
Tax to that purpose, which has some- 
times been proposed ; but I am sorry to 
say that if my right hon. Friend = 
poses his preset plan in respect to these 
duties as a plan which is to satisfy the 
demands of justice and the principle of 
equalization—from that point of view I 
regard it as wholly insufficient, and, I 
must say, even illusory. The Succes- 
sion Duty is, upon the face of it, small, 
and when examined it will be found to 
be a good deal smaller still. The lineal 
is supposed to pay 1 per cent as Legacy 
Duty, which is the basis of the present 
arrangement. There is another ine- 
uality between the Legacy Duty and 
the Succession Duty. The lineal in both 
cases is supposed to pay the same ; but 
does he pay the same? In the first 
place, under the Legacy Duty, all per- 
sonalty pays upon the capital value; 
under the Succession Duty Bm oe is 
made upon the life interest alone. Pay- 
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ment on the life interest varies tly. 
Tn the case of an old life spain. the 
payment is very light indeed; in the 
case of a young life it is very much 
heavier; it goes up, I think, as high as 
16 or 17 years’ purchase; I am not 
quite sure whether that is the limit, but 
I may put it about that. On the whole, 
the payment of the life interest does not 
amount to more than half that on the 
capital value. Various circumstances 
show that this is not an over-statement, 
one of them being that realty descends 
to lineals in a much larger proportion 
than personalty, and, therefore, obtains 
a much larger benefit from the artificial 
arrangement of the consanguinity scale. 
But there is much more than that— 
first, the length of time to be allowed 
for the payment of the duty. I think 
that, in addition to the payment of § per 
per cent, my right hon. Friend likewise 
proposes to add to the length of time 
allowable for payment—in fact, to double 
it. At present the time averages 44 
years-——that is to say, it begins torun at 
the first rent day, and runs four years 
from that rent day, Under the new 
arrangement there will be eight years 
instead of four. Well, Sir, as everyone 
knows, it is one thing to offer me a sum 
down, and another thing to offer me a 
sum available in 16 instalments—that, 
in point of fact, it makes a very large 
deduction from the capital value of what 
is offered to me. Among the alleviations 
which we offered in 1853 from the 
burden of the Succession Duty, which 
was regarded with a horror and appre- 
hension which are now forgotten, but 
which I should find it difficult to de- 
scribe—among those alleviations we 
introduced this—that, in the event of 
another death before the tax has been 
received, the whole of the outstanding 
payments should beabated. In a sensible 
proportion of cases it happens that there 
is more than one succession within four 
or five years. Where there are two 
successions within four or five years— 
suppose, for instance, there is another 
succession after 15 or 18 months, and only 
two instalments have been paid under 
the present law, the other six instal- 
ments disappear altogether, and the new 
possessor comes in scot-free as regards 
outstanding claims. That was a very 
serious loss to. the Exchequer when the 
payments reached over four years; but 
with payments reaching over eight years 
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thie loss will be very much ag we a 
much more than double—and the deduc- 
tions from the net receipts will be a very 
e one. There are other questions, 

such as the valuation of timber and 
what may be called secondary receipts 
from landed property, with res to 
which there is a case given which I 
think has nothing strictly corresponding 
to it in the case of persoval property. I 
will not enter into details upon this 
matter. I can only say that I feel that 
I have a fixed conviction, although I 
cannot present a mathematical demon- 
stration, that the 1 per cent levied upon 
landed property under the Succession 
Duty Act, which appears to assert the 
principle of equality against the 1 per 
cent levied under the Legacy Duty Acts, 
is, in the first place, reduced to 4 per 
cent by the principle of taxing only the 
life interest, and, in the second place, is 
reduced to 4 per cent by the various 
allowances and alleviations to which I 
have referred. My right hon. Friend 
proposes to remove the inequality by 
raising the duty on lineals to 14 per 
cent, and by raising the other duties 
also. Now this raising of the duty on 
lineals is really a substitution as far as 
comparison with the Legacy Duty is 
concerned ; it will be raising 6s. 8d. to 
10s., and leaving the payments made by 
land in the case of lineals 10s., as against 
20s. Legacy Duty. But that leads toa 
review of the whole question of the 
Probate Duty upon personal property. 
I have gone through the case assuming 
that the Legacy Duty is yielding ac- 
cording to the figures presented to us. 
I apprehend that, instead of yielding as 
it does now between £800,000 and 
£900,000, when the plan is in full opera- 
tion it will yield something more thar 
£200,000. If we found our statement 
upon the figures before us, landed pro- 
perty will pay £1,200,000, while at the 
same time personalty will be paying more 
than £4,500,000, independently of the 
ayments made in relief of local rates. 
Dedueting that payment from the 
£4,500,000, £3,250,000 would remain 
as the inequality between the respective 
duties upon realty and personalty. 
Now, Sir, I admit that there is an 
element in that computation which is 
open to dispute—that is to say, I have 
assumed that the total value of Janded 
property passing by death is about the 
same in total value of personal property 
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passing by death. In estimating the 


value of landed property passing by 
death I hope that one essential portion 
of the reform of the Death Duties, now 
in prospect, will be the. extension of 
taxation to that portion which is held in 
mortmain for what are called charitable 
purposes. That is the basis on which I 
proceed, for otherwise I should appear 
to impair my calculation; but ‘with re- 
gard to that basis there may be some 
difference of opinion. I will not, how- 
ever, enter into any argument now. 
Assuming the values of the two classes 
of property passing by death to be some- 
where about equal, then the inequality 
which the proposal ofthe Chancellorofthe 
mae 5, 3 leaves altogether untouched 
would be the payment of £3,250,000 
per annum on personal property which 
is not incident on landed property after 
the local grievance on landed property 
and visible property has been redressed. 
From the feslening I have held that 
this is the main blot, as I must call it, 
in the proposal of my right hon. Friend. 
In my view it is not a question of 
principle. Upon the contrary, I should 
say, as far as I know the sentiments of 
those around me, and it is certainly my 
own sentiment, that I should propose to 
meet that inequality, not by diminish- 
ing the present payments on personalty, 
but by adding to the present payments 
on realty. The mode in which the 
levy can most conveniently be made 
is, of course, very serious, requir- 
ing careful consideration. The princi- 
ple is inevitable, I think—and its 
acceptance must come now or at an 
early date—that the two properties 
must be taxed equally. Therefore, it 
may be our duty—and I think it pro- 
bably will be our duty—to offer the 
House at the proper time some proposi- 
tion in favour of equalizing the Death 
Duties on land and on personal pro- 
perty. We will not make the proposal 
at the present time, because I am de- 
sirous that the Resolution should go for- 
ward as speedily as is consistent with 
full and fair discussion, and that the 
Taxing Bill should be introduced. But 
at the proper time it will be our duty to 
make a proposition in favour of the 
principle of equalizing these duties. 
The effect of our proposal will not be, 
as is commonly the case with proposals 
proceeding from the Oppositicn, to im- 
poverish the Public Exchequer, but to 
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[oe treasure into the hands of the 

hancellor of the Exchequer, and so to 
enable him to dispense with some of the 
minor taxes he has pro in case 
those taxes should be found by the 
House and by the country, upon full 
and fair and impartial consideration, to 
be exceptionally unsatisfactory. I shall 
not detain the House further upon this 
oceasion. I hope I have not been too 
long. I should like to hear the pro- 
posals with respect to other taxes and 
the multitude of points with which a 
Budget of this nature necessarily bristles 
discussed, as far as possible, from a 
purely practical point of view. I shall, 
therefore, leave them, as far as I am con- 
cerned, intact. I hope and believe that 
the House will look at these matters in 
& practical spirit from first to last; but [ 
certainly have the conviction that with 
respect to the subject on which I have 
last touched our first duty on the present 
occasion is to remove the grievance that 
exists with regard to local taxation, and 
that having removed that grievance our 
second duty is to assert and to give 
effect to in the best form we can devise 
that principle of equality in the Death 
Duties as between landed and personal 
property. 

Tae CHANCELLORor raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that it is only 
due to the respect we all entertain for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
on these financial questions that, instead 
of entering into the debate at the close 
of the evening, I should rise at once to 
reply to the observations he has made. 
I must, in the first place, thank my right 
hon. Friend for the spirit in which he 
has discussed this matter. While he 
has criticized some parts of the proposals 
which the Budget contains, he has, on 
the other hand, expressed his approval 
of other parts, and I appreciate most 
highly the desire of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to exclude as far as possible 
Party considerations from the discus- 
sion of the financial proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I will note in 
the first instance the points in which 
my right hon. Friend accepts—if I 


understand him rightly—our proposals. 
He considers that we have dealt rightly 
with the principle of grants in aid. He 
is in accord with us in substituting the 
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new system which the Local Govern- 
ment Bill contains for the mischievous 
practice hitherto followed of grants in 
aid, which he rightly says tend to ex- 
travagance and to diminish local respon- 
sibility. The right hon. Gentleman is 
pleased to see the Imperial accounts 
separated from those of local expendi- 
ture, so that the same expenditure is not 
presented twice over—once in the Im- 

erial and a second time in the Local 

udget. My right hon. Friend did not 
give a warm approval to, but he stated 
that he should not oppose, the reduction 
of the Income Tax by id. I was glad 
to learn that, and that he was of opinion 
that the proposal would be regarded 
with genera! satisfaction, at all events 
in the first instance, although he thought 
it might be different when the new taxes 
came to be substituted. No man speaks 
with greater experience on such a point. 
But with regard to these new taxes, 
possibly those who are satisfied are 
silent, while those who may suffer will 
make themselves extremely prominent. 
Therefore I do not admit that the num- 
ber of objections or of letters which 
appear in the newspapers are conclusive 
on the subject, or give any indication of 
the general opinion. We have been 
enabled, or rather we hope to be able, 
with the assistance of this House, to re- 
duce the Income Tax by Id. At the 
same time, we hope to reduce the bur- 
den of the rates very considerably in all 
parts of the Kingdom, both in town and 
country, and I trust that those who 
may see some of their payments in- 
creased by these new taxes to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded will 
remember at the same time that they 
pay less Income Tax and less rates upon 
their property. Then my right hon. 
Friend stated that from the great sur- 
plus at our disposal the general con- 
sumer on this occasion gets no advan- 
tage. But I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man by no means wished to press either 
myself as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Government too hard upon that 
point. He recognized that we were in 
a peculiar position—namely, that we 
had to fulfil pledges given by Parlia- 
ment after Parliament thai there should 
be some relief to local taxation. My 
right hon. Friend has been defeated 
upon that point in former times, and I 
myself have been beaten upon it when I 
was associated with my right hon. Friend. 
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As a matter of fact, successive Parlia- 
ments have declared that the time had 
come when the ratepayers must be re- 
lieved. And I entreat the Committee 
and the public not to be led away by the 
notion that the whole relief to be given 
to the ratepayers will be exclusively for 
the benefit of the owners of real pro- 
perty. My right hon. Friend was per- 
fectly candid on the subject. He ad- 
mitted that the ratepayers would be re- 
lieved at once, but he held that the 
whole benefit would ultimately go to 
the owners of property. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said a 
very large portion of it. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : I am obliged to my 
right hon. Friend for the correction, be- 
cause I hold myself—and we have often 
discussed this matter together—that 
while, no doubt, a portion of the relief will 
ultimately f° the owners, a very large 
portion will go to the ratepayers them- 
selves. The relief to the ratepayers 
from the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be extremely sensible 
and important. It will reach the largest 
class of consumers; it will touch one 
commodity which is used as much as 
any, and that is the commodity of 
houses. It is not correct to say that 
the consumers will not be affected, be- 
cause if all those who live in houses are 
benefited by the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, then almost all 
consumers will be benefited. It will 
be a wide-spread advantage, some of 
which will go to the working classes, as 
well as to the lower and poorer middle 
class. I believe that the advan to be 
given to the ratepayers generally will 
be diffused—if I may use the term—over 
society at large. Therefore, it would be 
unjust to say that in the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government the interests 
of the consumers have been neglected. 
The class benefited will be very much 
wider than that which my right hon. 
Friend seemed to think would derive 
most advantage from our. proposals. 
Then my right hon. Friend turned to 
another point—the total of relief which 
would be given from Imperial general 
taxation to local burdens; and he put 
the sum at £4,000,000. He first tock 
the total sum of £7,000,000, then he 
deducted the contribution to the rates of 
£2,600,000 ; and, on the whole, he came 
to the conclusion that the total gift would 
be £4,000,000. 
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my W. E. GLADSTONE: To Eng- 
lan 

Mr. GOSOHEN: Yes; but I do not 
think the total gift would amount to 
£4,000,000. The total gift to Kngland 
would be £3,000,000; and the total 
gift to the United Kingdom under 
£4,000,000. But theright hon. Gentlo- 
man asks us—‘“‘ Is this to be considered 
a final regen ?” He asks whether 
we consider that by these proposals we 
finally settle the caatien* es between 
— and realty, and as between 
mperial and local taxation. Well, so far 
as Her Majesty’s Government are con- 
cerned, we consider that by these pro- 
posals we have met—and adequately 
met—the demands of those who have 
been called the reformers of local taxa- 
tion. We have got no further plan 
behind us. Of course, we cannot bind 
future Parliaments—of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman understands that—but 
we have shown our whole hand on this 
oceasion ; and I must add, in so doing, 
we have looked not simply to the amount 
we have transferred to local taxation, 
but to the total results of our proposals 
as regards realty and personalty in 
general. [Mr. W. E. Gtapsrons : 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Centle- 
man —_ that our proposals as 
regards Imperial taxation of realty are 
not final, but only an instalment. I am 
not a wg to accept that version of 
our policy. Our proposals must be 
looked upon as a whole. This is the 
essence of our proposals—that local 
taxation and Imperial taxation cannot 
be regarded separately, but must be 
treated together. We have laid per- 
sonal property under substantial contri- 
butions to assist local taxation, and 
we have somewhat raised the amount 
which realty has to contribute for Im- 
perial purposes. As I have said, we 
look — our proposals as a whole. 
My right hon. Friend proposes to raise 
the Death Duties on real property for 
Imperial purposes further ft the Go- 
vernment proposes. Of course, that 
would affect our judgment in relation 
to the contribution of personalty to 
local taxation. I do not know whe- 
ther I have made myself clear on this 
eo but I will repeat what I have 
said, in order that there may be no 


misunderstanding. We think ve have 
rectified the anomaliesin both directions; 
and if we should be pressed to increase 
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the burdens upon land, houses, or an: 
other great interest, in consequence 
some action which might be takev by 
right hon. Gentlemen, of course, we 
should have to consider whether the 
arrangements which we regard as equi- 
table taken together would be equitable 
if disturbed by such further action. I 
come now to what I believe is the 
main argument of my right hon. 
Friend. He gave his chief atten- 
tion to the question of the Succession 
Duty, and he insisted upon the great in- 
equality which will still remain as re- 
gards the incidence of the Death Duties 
upon real property and upon personalty 
respectively. I have followed my right 
hon. Friend’s argument as closely as I 
could, and I will very briefly deal with 
the various points raised by him. He 
illustrated the various anomalies that 
will still remain. He admits that, so 
far as the amount of taxation is con- 
cerned, it is now placed upon an equality 
—that there is 14 per cent on lineals 
in the one case and 1} per cent on 
lineals in the other—but he says there 
are certain anomalies, and he suggested 
that there was a difference amounting 
to 50 per cent in favour of realty. 
Now, I have inquired into the average 
age at which succession takes place in 
the case of land. That age is 46, and 
at that age the duty which is paid is 
upon an amount equal to about 135 
years’ purchase. I do not think that 
that figure has ever before been placed 
before the public. The average on 
which Succession Duty is paid in the 
case of real estate is 13} years’ purchase. 
There were times when that, perbaps, was 
only half the value of the property; but 
hon. Members ought to take into con- 
sideration the enormous change that has 
now taken place in the prospective value 
of land—a change greatly affecting the 
number of years’ purchase which it is 
worth. I wiah to point out that if at the 
time when my right hon. Friend himself 
had to deal with this question he thought 
it necessary to continue Death Duties 
which gave some apparent advantages 
to land, circumstances which have oc- 
curred since have strongly increased the 
claim of land—if land ever had the 
claim—I will not say to more favourable 
treatment, but te different treatment 
from that accorded to personalty. One 
ae point is this—I should think it in- 
uenced my right hon. Friend in 1853-- 
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that a man has never the same power, 
and never can have the same power, of 
dealing with land as he has of dealing 
with personal property. He can carry 
his personalty away ; he can sell it and 
carry the price away to a distant land. 
But you cannotalways sell your land, and 
you can certainly never carry it away. 
Those are considerations which appear to 
have influenced my right hon. Friend in 
past times, and I think that a certain 
advantage must still be left to land ; but 
Tdo not think that that advantage ought 
to be pressed too far. I have given 
proof of that by the fact that I have my- 
self proposed that these duties should be 
placed upon the same footing as regards 
their amount; but, at the sametime, lam 
of opinion that the difference of condi- 
tions attaching to real property and per- 
sonal property respestively cannot be 
entirely overlooked. My right hon. 
Friend assumed—I do not know upon 
what data—that he might regard the 
value of real estate and the value of per- 
sonal estate as about equal, He then 
proceeded to show how much would— 
under our proposals, be eee by land, 
namely, £1,200,000, and how much 
by personal property—namely, about 
£4,000,000, and he argued that these 
figures disclosed a grievance, as they 
showed that the greater burden fell 
upon personal property. Now, of 
course, it is of the essence of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s case that the 
values of the two kinds of estate are 
equal—that the saleable value of land 
is equivalent to the saleable value of all 
personal property. Unless that is so, 
the whole of my right hon. Friend’s 
argument must fall to the ground. I 
presume my right hon. Friend will 
address himself to that point when the 
proper time comes ; but has he borne in 
mind the extraordinary difference in the 
relations between realty and personal 
property at the present day, as compared 
with their relations 10, 20, and 30 years 
ago? I have been reminded by certain 
communications that in 18711 considered 
that the burdens on land were not too 
heavy ; but what a change has taken 
place in the conditions of landed pro- 
perty since then—an enormous change, 
which cannot be left out of account? I 
trust that this is an argument which 
even the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
will consider to be plausible. If it is 
true that land has fallen in value, while 
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personal property has been greatly in- 
creasing in value, then it is less possible 
than ever to contend that the landed 
property in the country is equivalent in 
value to the personal property. In 1871 
lands were assessed, under Schedule A, 
at £49,000,000; in 1886-7 they were 
assessed at £45,000,000. Therefore the 
assessable value of land at the present 
moment is considerably less than it 
was. On the other hand, if you take 
the value of houses alone you find that 
it stood at £75,000,000 in 1871, and 
that in 1886-7 it stood at £117,000,000. 
All I have now to add is this—that we 
shall be prepared to meet my right hon. 
Friend, when the proper time comes, in 
the same spirit in which he has ad- 
dressed us. With regard to his chief 
contention, which is that real property 
ought, under existing circumstances, to 
contribute more towards Imperial pur- 
poses, I can only repeat that we con- 
sider our proposals, viewed as a whole, 
to be as air as we can make them, 
having regard to the various interests 
concerned, and we trust that, asa whole, 
they wili be accepted by the Committee 
and by the House. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
wished to say a few words in reference 
to the Budget propositions before tho 
Resolution was passed. He had ven- 
tured—after the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in introducing the 
Budget—tc characterize the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals es somewhat 
retrograde, upon which an hon. Member 
on the opposite side of the House ex- 

ressed surprise that he (Mr. Picton), asa 
dical, should havecalled‘‘retrograde” 
proposals which, in accordance with his 
views, were likely to lighten the burdens 
of the poor and increase the burdens of 
the rich. Now there was only one item 
of charge in the proposals which had 
been made by the Shancellor of the Ex- 
chequer which was likely to press with 
anything like exclusiveness upon the 
rich and luxurious. He referred to the 
5s. duty upon bottled wine, which was 
estimated to produce the small sum of 
£125,000, and even as to that the ex- 
clusiveness of the pressure would dis- 
appear owing to the reduction of 1d. in 
the Income Tax. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was able to give an assurance 
that all those who had incomes of £2,000 
or £1,000 a-year might go on drinking a 
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uart or a pint of cham day 
vithout incurring any ad ° asl sd 
diture whatever. He should endeavour 
to show that this was the only attempt 
which was made to shift the burden of 
taxation from the poor to those who 
were better able to bear it. The Horse 
Duty would press, as had already been 
shown, very heavily upon country 
doctors, country clergymen, and poor 
professional men of various sorts. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
mised to consider some of these griev- 
ances, and had further said that he 
thought he could see his way to afford 
partial relief. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, would find it very diffi- 
cult to spread that relief equally. A 
very large number of comparatively 
poor people had retired on their savings 
—inecluding a considerable number of 
half-pay officers in the Army and Navy 
—in various parts of the country, at a 
distance from railway stations, and such 
persons might require to keep a horse, 
and the duty would press with great 
heaviness upon them. Then the revenue 
from stamps was to be increased in 
various directions, as, for instance, in 
regard to legal documents now practi- 
cally free from them, and also certain 
bonds and contract notes. The pro- 
posals were simply a new mode of taxing 
business transactions. They would in- 
crease the friction in regard to many 
processes of business and create a great 
deal of annoyance. There were a large 
number of thrifty people who had saved 
a little money by the time they had 
reached 50 or 60 years of age, and 
who were anxious to make prudent in- 
vestments, yet all the operations by which 
such investments could be made were to 
be increasingly taxed by the proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not- 
withstanding the fact that they would 
involve a large number of widows and 
aged people who were ill able to bear the 
burden. He had received a communica- 
tion on the subject from a certain firm of 
stock and share brokers who were 
among his own constituents. After re- 
ferring to the contribution they made to 
the Exchequer by the enormously large 
number of telegrams they had to send, 
they went on to say that the 6d. stamp 
upon contract notes, in addition to other 
burdeng, was more than their clients 
would bear. They added that they had 
many transactions of £100 which was 
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the sum taxed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as that which should be 
required to pay the 6d. stamp on con- 
pare yey “ wows a sum of 
28. 6d. to be paid upon foreign 
bonds; and, adding S heat expenses 
and the telegraph charges a_ 6d. 
stamp on contract notes, it would leave 
them very little or nothing for their 
time and services. This firm also stated 
that there were a large number of other 
contracts entered into among the deaiers 
and owners in connection with the wool- 
len, yarn, and leather trades which now 
paid nothing, though they might be 
taxed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hereafter. To take 1d. off the Income 
Tax was ut first sight a popular measure ; 
but was it right to relieve incomes by 
imposing on the commercial community 
harassing burdens such as this 6d. 
stamp on contract notes? And, no 
doubt, the decrease in the Ineome 
Tax was that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals which had been 
most eagerly welcomed by a large por- 
tion of the public, and especially by 
that class of the community on whom 
the burden pressed most heavily. He 
never expected to see that tax removed 
altogether ; but he thought it might, by 
a sounder system of taxation, be much 
relieved. The experience of Sir Robert 
Peel’s measures, and likewise the 
Budgets of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), had shown that the payers 
of Income Tax might often derive great 
advantage from the leverage they got 
from this tax to set free various articles 
of trade, so that their incomes lost 
nothing by the operation, but rather 
gained asa whole. He might be told 
that the id. of the Income Tax 
would enable men to enjoy more cham- 
pagne. ‘There were, however, many 
men who did not want it, but who did 
wish to mike an investment of their 
savings. To such persons the imposi- 
tion of the 6d. stamp upon contract 
notes would be a grievance. Let him 
take the case of the doctor and clergy- 
man with an income of £500 a-year. 
The Chanevllor of the Exchequer took 
off 1d. from their Income Tax by which 
they gained a little more than £2 a-year ; 
but if the doctor or clergyman lived in 
the country and was obliged to keepa 
horse, half of it went off upon the horse 
at once; and if he kept a eubstantial 
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ig, he had to pay 5s. for the two wheels. 

hen, if he desired to invest his savings, 
eertainly more than the remaining 15s. 
would go in Stamp Duty. Indeed, he 
would find it not only more profitable, 
but that it would give him less worry, 
to pay £2 on his income and have his 
business transactions left free. So far 
he maintained that there was no special 
consideration whatever for the burdened 
classes, and he thought he was justified 
in calling the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer retrograde, seeing 
that the Oart and Wheel Tax took 
them back to the old turnpike sys- 
tem, which proceeded upon the erro- 
neous principle that those who used 
the roads should pay more than those 
who did not, or who used them less. 
But that position assumed that roads 
were made in the private interest of 
those who kept carts or waggons. A 
Professor of Political Economy once said 
in the course of a lecture—‘ Civiliza- 
tion, gentlemen, means, in one word, 
roads.” But civilization was not for 
traders only. The Roman Empire was 
distinguished quite as much by the per- 
fection of its roads as by the discipline 
of its Army and the enterprize of its 
statesmen. Roads were made, not be- 
cause they facilitated the gains of any 
one particular class, but because the 
whole community required them. They 
were undoubtedly a convenience to the 
butcher, to the baker, to the carrier, all 
of whom sent out their goods in carts. 
It was a convenience to them to have a 
good road to travel upon; but it was 
equally convenient to the buyer to have 
his goods sent cheaply and quickly. 
This attempt to apportion the burden of 
keeping up the roads was contrary to the 
whole social system of modern times, 
which, as regarded all such matters as 
lighting, paving, and even of elementary 
education, insisted that all should pay 
according to their means and should 
take according to their needs. He 
contended that this retrograde pro- 
posal was aggravated by the exemption 
of farmers. Why should farmers be 
exempted when they used the roads as 
well as other people? A gentleman with 
whom he had conversed in Liverpool— 
a coal merchant not in a very large way 
of business—assured him he would have 
to pay an additional £37¢ -axation in 
consequence of this imposition on horses 


and wheels. A carter who conveyed 
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coal from a railway station would hay 

to pay the Wheel Tax; but the farmer 
using the same road for the same pur- 
pose was charged nothing whatever. It 
was the old system of Protection. A 
trade that could not bear the ordinary 
burdens of citizenship had no right to 
exist at all. If agriculture could not be 
carried on profitably it was badly 
managed, or else it was enslaved by old 
traditions and hampered by old customs 
which made profit impossible. Whe- 
ther they imposed taxation on the rivals 
of the farmers at the seaports, or whe- 
ther they relieved farmers from the 
taxes that were paid by their own fellow- 
countrymen, in either case they resorted 
to Protection. He contended that agri- 
culture would never prosper so long as 
it sued tn formd pauperis. The farmers 
ought to assume far more independence 
than they did. They ought to make 
common cause with their labouring 
brethren in all other industries to lift the 
burdens of taxation from the shoulders 
of the traders and the toilers, and put it 
upon accumulated wealth. The farmers 
should go in for a system of tenant 
right, for entire freedom in conducting 
their business apart altogether from the 
dictation of landlords.. They would make 
far more profit by such a policy as that 
than by continually begging for doles 
that were not shared by their fellow- 
citizens. As long as the land was 
allowed to be a pasture for vermin 
to serve as sport for landlords, as 
long as fences and fields were ruined 
by the galloping of hordes of red-coated 
barbarians, farmers could not expect to 
have their full share of prosperity. The 
Welsh farmers were showing much 
more sense. They were insisting that 
the tithe which came from the land 
ought to be devoted to secular ses. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer had proposed to 
apply the tithe throughout England and 
Wales to the relief of the Surdened 
multitude he would have found it a much 
better plan than any attempt to place 
taxes on wheels. But if the posi- 
tive policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
was retrograde his negative policy was 
stolidly and despairingly Conservative. 
The right hon. Gentleman had refusea 
to follow the line of financial progress 
which had hitherto brought us pros- 
perity. He made no attempt to relieve 
the working classes by cheapening their 
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food and so enabling them to compete 
on better terms with their foreign 
brethren. He (Mr. Picton) had hoped 
better things from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in view of the speeches which he 
had delivered in bye-gone days. In 
1885, speaking at Haddington, he said— 

“‘T am one of those who believe that whai.- 

ever happens this country must stand without 
any hesitation and without any qualification by 
the doctrines which made food cheap and 
which make all the first necessaries of life 
cheap to the consumer.” 
In the course of the same speech the 
right hon. Gentleman remarked that the 
mind of Lord Salisbury was a mysterious 
mind, and said that he had not got the 
key to it. He had found the key to it 
now, but it was to be feared that he had 
lost the key tohisown mind. Speaking 
at Gl w the next day the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said— 

‘‘There is one way in which we have in- 
creagod, and I trust we shall continue to increase, 
the resources of the poor; it is by enabling 
every shilling earned to command a greater 
amount of necessaries in the market. The 
Liberal Party have for many years steadily 
kept one object in sight ; they have endeavoured 
to make sure that the earnings of the working 
man should go as far as absolute liberty of pur- 
chase would make it possible for them to go. 
But we must not be content with what has been 
done. I entirely agree with those who say that 
the statesmen of the present day have no right 
simply to ap to the services of those who 
have gone before. Forward we: ust go.” 


But the right hon. Gentleman had not 
gone forward: he said that the relief 
of local taxation would lower the rates, 
and that the working men living in 
small houses would feel the advantage 
of it. He (Mr. Picton) very greatly 
doubted that. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had uot sufficiently estimated 
the fierce competition there was amougst 
the poor for a place to lay their heads 
in. It was quite a common thing for 
them to pay a fifth of thoir income in 
rent, and oftentimes a considerably 
larger proportion. The fact was that 
the landlord or middleman took as much 
as the tenant could pay, and he (Mr. 
Picton) did not believe that one penny 
of relief would evez reach the pockets of 
the poor people who lived in those small 
tenements. He remembered a case in 
an outlying district in which, when a 
few pence were laid on the school board 
rate, the landlord of a number of cot- 
tages went to the tenants and assured 
them he would have to charge them 6d. 
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extra rent because of the increase in the 
rate. He (Mr. Picton) had never heard 
that when rates were lowered rents were 
lowered in accordance therewith. In the 
case of small tenements the rates were 
usually paid in the rent, and it was his 
strong opinion that the landlords would 
a the decrease in the rates in their 





ets. The right bon. Gentleman the 
hancellor of the Exchequer said they 
ought to be taught by the progress made 
through Liberal measures in times. 
The right hon. Gentlemau had had some 
important lessons in that respect from a 
great master. He (Mr. Picton) remem- 
bered a passage uttered by the — 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 1864, 
which bore very strictly upon this sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentle~«n said— 

‘How many of the labouring {asses are 
struggling manfully, but with di iculty, to 
maintain themselves in a position above that of 
paupers;” 
and again— 

‘* What is human life, but in the great ma- 
jority of cases a struggle for existence, and if 
the means of carrying on that struggle are some- 
what better than they were, yet the standard of 
needs rises with the standard of means, and 
sometimes much more rapidly, and if does not 
follow that because you have made additions to 
the means cf subsistence and the comfort of the 
people, you can safely cease to care for the supply 
of other werts which demand your considera- 
tior,.”” 

That was true. The necessities of life 
necessarily multiplied as civilization in- 
creased, and the Budget ought to kee 
that in mind, and as soon as ible all 
taxes ought to be removed from the 
necessaries of life, so as to enable the 
prudent and sober man with from £60 
to £100 a-year to live without paying 
any ‘axes at all, directly or indirectly, 
in tima of peace. He did not complain 
of the Customs and Excise Duties on in- 
toxicating liquors; but if a poor man 
chose to abstain from such things he 
ought to be able to live tax free except 
when some great danger arose to tho 
country which eompelled the imposition 
of extra burdens upon all. Now, what 
did the right hon. Gentleman do in the 
direction of relieving the poor in this 
way? If he had abolished or even 
lessened the duties on tea, on coffee, and 
on cocoa, and recouped himself by a 5 
ve — me sm aw by a —— 
an acy Duty on great for- 
tunes, he would have been following the 
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lines of progress. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke with exultation of a 
cheque of £90,000 received from a 
t fortune of £3,000,000 which had 
een left. £90,000 on £3,000,000! He 
ought to have had £500,000 on such 
fortunes as those. He (Mr. Picton) 
would protect thrift and industry, but it 
could do nobody any good, and it could 
do no community any good, to pile up 
such enormous masses of wealth for the 
demoralization of descendants. { Laugh- 
ter.} Gentlemen might laugh now, but 
he assured them in due time these would 
come to be regarded as commonplaces. 
Mr. Mill, in the second volume of his 
Political Economy, told them it was not 
fortunes which were earned, but fortunes 
which were unearned, that it was for 
the public good to place under re- 
straint. The very reverse was done 
by this Budget. The miserable 4 per 
cent added to the Succession Duty 
was no answer whatever to the com- 
plaints that he made. They were told 
over and over again that the burdens on 
land were so grievous; but was this 
really thecase? In 1870-71 the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
yinted out that while local rates had 
increased 100 per cent the value of real 
roperty had increased 150 per cent. 
He then showed that real property con- 
tributed only one-third of all taxation 
put together, local and Imperial, and as 
to Imperial taxation he came to the con- 
clusion that the circumstances of Eng- 
land were quite abnormal—that there 
were infinitely less demands mide on 
that description of property in Eagland 
than in the rest of Europe. Now they 
were told that circumstaices had 
changed. He was not sure that they 
had quite changed in the degree or in 
the mode the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested to them. Agriculturé certainly 
had decayed, but agriculture would 
never prosper by being coddled and 
protected. The increase of rates still 
continued to be the greatest in towns, 
and if they. compared the progress in 
the value of real property on the whole, 
including houses, with the pro; 
made by business, they would find that 
the advantage was not on the side of 
business. e found from the latest 
Statistical Abstract that the gross esti- 
mated rental of property assessed to 
poor rate in England and Wales in 1872 
was £129,000,000 sterling; in 1886 it 
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was £175,000,000, an increase of about 
87 per cent. The commercial rts 
and imports for the s me period tald a 
very different story. ‘n 1872 the value 
amounted to £669,000,000, and in 1886 
it was £618,000,000, a decrease of 
£51,000,000 or 74 per cent. Marriages 
in England which were supposed to be 
indicative of the prosperity of the 
country numbered in 1872 254,000, as 
compared with 241,000 in 1886, a 
decrease of 5 per cent. He did no. 
think, therefore, that it was true that 
real property had so much decreased in 
value compared with the profits of busi- 
nes that the House ood be justified 
in burdening business for the sake of 
real property. When, the other night, he 
(Mr. Picton) referred to the Budgets of 
bye-gone days, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
generously as well as justly said that no 
man might hope to rival the splendid 
achievements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothiaa (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). But it was not the 
brilliancy of those Budgets nor the 
eloquence of the speeches with which 
they were introduced that made those 
Budgets an epoch in the history of the 
country. Those Budgets in the good old 
times of Liberal faithfulness were not 
merely monuments of finantal genius. 
They heralded a new era of finance. 
They had been called prosperity Budgets. 
Were they the cause or the consequence 
of prosperity? In part he thought they 
were the cause, the cause only in the 
sense that the opening of the flood 
gates was the cause of the advance of 
the tide into the dock. If they removed 
all the harassing burdens upon trade 
they would let in prosperity. The 
Budgets of old freed industry and enter- 
rize; they abolished or reduced the 
uties on hundreds of articles eonsumed 
by the million ; they confirmed our posi- 
tion as the emporium of the worla. It 
was a very different —_ which was 
now inaugurated. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was afraid of too much 
simplicity being introduced into our 
finance. Why? Because he thought 
the poor labourers might altogether 
escape what he thought their just 
burdens. He (Mr. Pieton) was never 
afraid that the working man would 
decline to pay what was just. He 
believed that if dangers to the country 
justified an imposition of taxation even 
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upon labour the 
not shrink from it. But as long as no 
such dangers :fose, and a wise policy 
would always keep clear of them, he 
could not see ig tide should not be a 
certain amount of industrial income 
altogether free from taxation. There- 
fore, he most earnestly regretted that 
po attempt had been made to abolish 
the taxes on tea, coffee, and other tem- 
perance drinks; and he trusted that, not- 
withstanding the discouragement they 
received at the present time, the day 
would come when no Budget could be 
considered satisfactory whici. did not 
leave the poor man’s breakfast table 
entirely free of ali taxation. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton) had apparently not fol- 
lowed with very much attention the long 
debate which had gone on for so many 
years on the subject of the relief of local 
taxation when the time came for the 
reform of local administration. If he 
had done so, he would have been more 
familiar, perhaps, with the spirit of the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) delivered in 1883, and in 
which the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared the way for the financial changes 
which had now been introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He (Mr. 
Elton) desired to make a few remarks 
from another point of view, and that 
was from the point of view of a person 
interested in land and professionally 
concerned with land; but, before doing 
so, he desired to say a few words by way 
of congratulating the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon the clear and admirable 
manner in which he had laid the pro- 
posals of his most intricate Budget before 
the House. He rejoiced that the right 
hon. Gentleman should be proposing a 
Budget of this kind on- an occasion 
which had been awaited for so many 
years. In season, and, perhaps, out of 
season, men had been insisting upon 
some relief being given to local taxa- 
tion. Now the moment had arrived, 
and he quite admitted the justice of the 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian so 
long insisted upoi—namely, that re- 
form must accompany relief. The time 
for reform had come, with the cemmon 
consent of all; and, besides that, an 
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tion. Whether they had heen exactly 
settled might be a matter for difference 
of opinion. There was no doubt that 
the relief which could be afforded to 
local taxation was restricted by certain 
defined limitations. The first and fore- 
most was that the system of subvention 
must go. No one knew better than the 
country gentlemen that the system of 
subvention was a system of stop-gap 
whicb *t was necessary to keep up in 
part even this year, when they were all 
agreed that subventions were bad in 
eg ey The reason why they were 

ad had been fully pointed out. He 
admitted, on behalf of those for whom 
he spoke, that the reason why the sys- 
tem of subventions was bad was because 
it pressed so largely on the payments 
made by the labouring classes. He 
supposed that every relief of local taxa- 
tion must, to some extent, be a slight 
imposition on labour or the results of 
labour; but, of course, if they took away 
the burden from the ratepayer they put 
it on the taxpayer, and either they put 
it, which they ought to avoid doing, on 
the labouring class, or on realized pro- 

rty, which was personal property 
er Le in most asad Shot leleer.. It 
had been admitted by tie right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
that in choosing realized personalty as 
the fund from which the relief must 
come the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had gone on the right course. The 
least harm could assuredly be done 
when they touched the Probate Duty 
on realized property. The second limita- 
tion, of course, must be that the Income 
Tax must necessarily be relieved at the 
same time that they relieved local taxa- 
tion; because one very good reason was 
that the Income Tax had been at such an 
outrageously high figure. It was quite 
obvious that if there were £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 sterling going it would 
be absurd to say that the Income Tax 
payer: should have nothing; and if 
they were to have anything, they could 
not be offered anything less than the 
remission of 1d. in the pound. It was 
a custom which had become the estab- 
lished usage for the Income Tax to 
go up or down by ld. The remis- 
sion of 1d. off the Income Tax made 
£1,0v0,000 difference, which had to be 
found before they could relieve local 


opportunity was afforded of setting the | taxation. Let them see what the Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer had done for 
them in the matter of the relief of rates, 
in which the people in the country dis- 
tricts were greatly interested. The 
right hon. Gentleman had determined 
that if relief was to be given at all it 
shculd not be an illusory, but a sub- 
stantial relief. Of course, they had all 
heard of the doctrine of hereditary bur- 
dens, about which there might be some- 
thing said that evening; at any rate, they 
knew that some of the rates were very old 
and long standing— some of them might 
go back to the begiun‘ng of our recorded 
history, and some of the old taxes stood 
on a somewhat different footing to the 
new rates which had been imposed 
within the last 15 or 20 years. Besides 
that they had had the mortification, 
during the last 15 or 20 years, of feel- 
ing that everybody had admitted that 
personalty ought to be bearing part of 
the burdens in counties, while, at the 
same time, it was pointed out that the 
way could not be seen of bringing that 
about. All the time that the rates wore 
increasing during the last half-genera- 
tion it was admitted that personalty 
ought to bear some part of the local 
burcisns. The sum at which the rates 
that had been added in the last 15 or 
20 years had been put was about 
£10,000,000. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given them to under- 
stand that, at any rate, he would not 
think of giving them more than a sub- 
stantial part of that modern increase on 
the rates, which was the increase of 
which they had hitherto most com- 
plained. He had fixed the relief to be 
given at an amount corresponding to 
2d. on the Income Tax, or at about 
£3,000,000. That was a substantial re- 
lief. He (Mr. Elton) thought they ought 
not now, after what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, to go further into what he 
should certainly think would be interest- 
ing to both sides of the House, the dis- 
cussion which must take place upon the 
comparative incidence of taxation upon 
real and personal property. Their 
opinion might be—and he thought it 
was—that realty felt it most. The Suc- 
cession Duties might have some of the 
anomalies the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had pointed out ; 
but, on the other hand, the Succession 
Duty was a tax which pressed with 
uncommon severity on the person who 
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had to pay it. However, he would not : 









pursue that topic; he would say 
that it was very likely that it turn 
out that realty paid in direct taxation 
nearly or about as much as personalty, 


He with titude that 
what the cellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to give them was a gift of 


£3,000,000, or if they did what was 
perhaps more sensible—namely, discard 
the stop-gap system altogether for the 
moment—it was a gift in aid of local 
taxation of £5,600,000 a-year. It was 
certain there must be taxation before 
they could, on the one hand, relieve the 
Income Tax payer, and, on the other 
hand, give this substantial relief to the 
town and country ratepayer. He sup- 
posed it was a proper financial method 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had adopted— 
namely, to tax on both sides. Theright 
hon. Gentleman had given taxes towards 
local payments, and he had imposed 
new taxes on the Imperi! side. He 
gave in local relief half of the Probate 
Daty, and imposed the Wheel Tax, 
about which they would hear more 
than they desired. [‘' Hear, hear!”’] 
He did not mean to say that the 
arguments they would hear would be 
convincing, but that they would probably 
be reiterated. The half of the Probate 
Duty from realized personalty would go 
towards the relief of the poor, which 
was strictly Constitutional by an analogy 
of the Statute of Elizabeth; the wheel 
and horse money would go towards the 
maintenance of the roads. It was 
difficult for the country to carry three 
Budgets in their heads; there was a 
permanent Budget, and a provisional 
Budget. The permanent one could not 
be exactly defined, but only sketched 
out—it depended upon what was received 
in the coming year. He could not help 
thinking that the new taxes upon stamps 
and on bottled wines would be extremely 
good taxes, and, what was more, extremely 
a especially the Champagne Tax. 

he country had on many occasions pro- 
nounced that it would be a popular tax, 
and one very great proof of this popu- 
larity was the fact that the wine mer- 
chants had rushed in and urged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend 
the tax so as to include bottled spirits. 
He hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would take the offer of a tax 
upon bottled spirits, which was so freely 
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offered him. The next year’s income 
was computed to some extent, but if 
there were no windfalls and no new 
taxes there was going to be on the 
Budget £1,000,000 short. The Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not tell them 
how he would raise that £1,000,000, but 
he had told them how he would not raise 
it, and that ought to content those who 
wereafraid that labour would be touched. 
He had declared he would not raise it 
out of the Income Tax, or by taxes uvon 
labour. There would be complaints as 
to the mode of distributing the benefits 
they had gained. He was sure they 
would hear a great deal about the justice 
of giving to the boroughs more in pro- 
portion than was given to the rural dis- 
tricts. It was said that boroughs had 
contributed far more to the rates than 
country districts did; but, on the other 
hand, they knew that the boroughs, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out, got their guid pro quo, and the rural 
districts could not afford to pay for the 
pleasure of the towns. He did not think 
the proposal as to the payment being 
settled by the numbers of indoor poor 
would be popular in the country; indeed, 
he knew it would beextremely unpopular. 
It appeared to be by a side wind putting 
an end to the system of giving outdoor 
relief where houses were cheap, and 
where the population was not crowded. 
If the object of the Government was to 
check the giving of outdoor relief, ii 
would be better to do it by direct legis- 
lation than by the indirect method of 
varying grants with the numbers of in- 
door paupers. Complaints were made 
of the taxes on locomotion, and they had 
probably not heard the last of the points 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would reconsider. No doubt a multi- 
tude of complaints had reached the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had spoken 
of some of them, and had said he would 
give them his candid consideration. He 
(Mr. Elton) hoped that in some respects 
the right hon. Sendisaion would be able 
to alleviate the burden of the Wheel Tax 
on the poorer classes, somewhat after 
the principle of the exemptions from the 
Income Tax. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made his estimate very 
carefully; but, nevertheless, he might 
be able to grant exemptions to meet the 
case, for instance, of those who were 
obliged to keep spare vans for a press 
of business, He thought that people 
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who had to keep vans for occasional 
trade ought to be allowed to compound 
like horse dealers. Of course, they 
knew that the tax on heavy traffic would 
fall, in the timber trade, on the growers 
of trees, and in the case of the Railway 
Companies on the dividends of the share- 
holders. Furniture removers would put 
a slight inerease on the charge for re- 
moving furniture, unless they considered 
it so abnormally high already that, per- 
haps, they had better throw the tax in as 
a boon to their customers. He thanked 
the Committee for having allowed him 
to make these observations. He thought 
the local Budget and the provisional and 
permanent Budgets would give great 
satisfaction. They not only fulfilled the 

romise of many years in relieving land 

rom the cruel burden which had laid 
so long upon it, and coming upon per- 
sonalty in accordance with strict Con- 
stitutional usage, but it put the whole 
subject of the incidence of local and 
Imperial taxation in the surest possible 
train for settlement. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, he desired to add a 
word in praise of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the great ability he dis- 
pore in the introduction of his Budget. 

e understood that the different pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be debated at greater length 
upon a subsequent occasion, and, there- 
fore, he would not trespass long upon 
the time of the Committee. The Budget 
was remarkably clear on many points ; 
but there were one or two matters he 
did not understand. First of all, he did 
not understand how the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to pay o 
£3,200,000 at present borrowed in re- 
spect of the Suez Canal Shares; and he 
did not understand by what process the 
right hon. Gentleman was gaing to mix 
up the Imperial and Local Budgets. 
Last year the thing he particularly ad- 
mired in the Budget was the clear way 
in which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer announced that in the future there 
would be no mixing up of local and 
Imperial finances; but he could not 
see, from what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, how bor wore 154 
mixing them up in the future. It was 
pro that fa. should be taken off 
the Income Tax. He supposed there was 
no more unpopular tax, and they were all 
more or less delighted when they heard 
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of any remission of it. Of the new taxes 

posed to be raised he would refer 
first to that on foreign securities. 
At the present time if any person in- 
vested money in enterprizes in this 
country he was taxed } per cent; but if 
he invested anything in enterprizes in 
foreign countries he was taxed nothing 
at all. There was, no doubt, very great 
unfairness there. “7hy we should supply 
other countries with capital which paid 
nothing to us, and charge capital in- 
vested in this country, was one of the 
things which he had never been able to 
understand. He regarded the tax of 
} per cent upon investments in this 
country as nothing more than a tax on 
industry, though so long as we taxed 
capital invested at home, we should, in 
common fairness, tax it when invested 
abroad; but the process by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to tax foreign securities would not give 
him a large return. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had means of 
information which were not open to 
very many Members of the House; 
nevertheless, there were a few hon. 
Members who had spent all their lives 
on the Stock Exchange, and who 
would correct him if he was wrong, 
when he said the tax would not have 
the effect the right hon. Gentleman 
imagined it would have. At the present 
time most of the foreign securities— 
American Railway Stock, for instance— 
stood in the names of dealers in London. 
The proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have the effect of con- 
firming that practice, to which he (Mr. 
Provand) thought no encouragement 
ought to be given. There were a great 
many people in the country who did not 
receive their dividends at this moment, 
and who would be more likely to lose 
them if the proposal were adopted. 
Again, the 1s. per cent was nothing like 
fair. He had asked several Stock Ex- 
change men how many transactions there 
were for every one which was actually 
earried through? Some men said there 
were 20, while others said there were 50. 
Let them take the number at 30. If 
they adopted a small ad valerem rate 
of, say, 4d. per cent, and if 30 were the 
average number of transactions for each 
one which went through, they would get 
on foreign shares the same percentage 
they got on shares belonging to this 
country. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
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which the new tax was to be levied. The 
other Stamp Tax on brokers’ contracts 
would fal! on the public, because the 
brokers said they would not pay the 4d. 
They did not charge their customers the 
1d. at present, but they said they would 
charge them the 6d. The tax on the issue 
of Companies would be, when the Com- 
pany was a genuine one, a tax on in 
dustry. When the Ppa was nota 
genuine one, the tax would be a very 
good thing. He did not suppose thero 
would be any great objection to the 
imposition. As to the tax on bottled 
wines, he really thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had been dealing with the 
Fair Traders. It appeared to hi-: that 
this was a proposal just after tuo Fair 
Trader’s heart. It was quite ti.:e, toa 
certain extent, that the tax was one 
upon a luxury. But the man who 
bought expensive champagnes would 
only pay 5 per cent, while the man who 
bought cheap sparkling wines would 
pay 20 and 25 per cent. The incidence 
of the tax would be altogether unfair. 
The bottling business in this country 
would be nursed until it was larger 
than at present, and some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would wipe 
the tax away, and then there would be 
great complaint from a suffering in- 
dustry. The same thing had baprents 
before, and in this case it would happen 
agair The tax was diametrically omperes 
to ‘e principles of Free Trade. Hedid 
not speak of Protection ; there was no 
question of Protection involved, because 
we made no wine in this country. The 
tax would affect Germany as well as 
Franoe, and would, to a large extent, 
shut out their cheaper wines from our 
market. It would benefit the wines 
of Spain and Portugal, which we im- 

orted in wood. Besides, the tax being 
inequitable as between the buyers of the 
different qualities of wine, it would have 
an injurious effect upon our export trade. 
We only exported manufactured goods, 
and if we checked the purchasing power 
of other countries we should export so 
much less, and in that way we should 
do direct damage to our industrial enter- 
prize. The Horse Tax was the re-imposi- 
tion of an old tax. He was sorry it had 
been revived. It was given up before on 
account of the difficulty in collecting it. 
Besides, it was another tax on rege * 
Horse breeding was an industry. [t 
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was, in some 
dustry ; and the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in order to assist it, 
decided last year to cease giving money 


a decaying in- 


as Queen’s Plates to be run for, so 
that the money might be devoted to 
the encouragement of horse . breeding. 
He thought this tax a most unwise one ; 
and here, again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was providing material for some 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
work upon, because some future Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer was sure to 
take off this tax for the same reasons 
as it was taken off ir. 1874. Then there 
was the Wheel Tax and the W: n 
Tax, of which they heard a great deal 
from those interested in agriculture and 
other industries. It was in reality a tax 
upon tools, andif the yan and the cart was 
to be taxed he saw no reason why they 
should stop there, and why they should 
not tax the carpenter's axe or his saw. 
In many cases a workman could not do 
his woh without these things. Some 
of the carts used for the purpose of ob- 
taining a livelihood were of such a size 
that even the 2 ewt. limit would affect 
them. There were many costermongers’ 
carts which were more than 2 owt. 
In this matter the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have looked for microscopic 
sources of revenue; and here, again, he 
had provided work for some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the 
meantime for the Civil servants of th. 


country. The right hon. Gentleman bia- ' 
self had last year regretted how impose , 


sible it was to keep down the expens: ~ 
the Civil Service, for the reason * 
others, and not himself, were cre 
more employment for these ser 
every year. He (Mr. Provand’, h».. 
ever, O:d not think the righ? ho-. 
Gentlemax: would be able to say that 
after this budget, for he imas?zed that 
it would take a small army of over- 
lookers, surveyors, vuilectors, and others 
to keep the accounts and to collect the 
money which he would raise from somany 
small sources in order to enable him to 
remit this 1d. in the Income Tax. 
There were some points in connection 
with the Wheel Tax with regard to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given them no particulars whatever. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
last spoke (Mr. Elton) said he should 
like to see an allowance made to those 
persons who kept several waggons. 
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Well, he (Mr. Provand) knew that it 
was the practice of certain waggon 
builders to lend waggons to their 
customers whilst they were mending old 
ones, and yet no allowance was to be 
made in respect of these people. A con- 
cession had been made in favour of job 
masters in connection with the Carriage 
Tax, and therefore it was to be hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree that some similar concession was 
required in connection with the Wheel 
and Waggon Tax. He had intended to 
touch upon the Succession Duty as a 
means of raising fresh revenue; but 
after the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
on that point there was little left to 
be said about it; but, in looking around 
for fresh means of meeting his expen- 
diture, he (Mr. Provand) was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had lost 
the opportunity of dealing with the 
Death Duties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not get the eredit of duing 
that now, although it had been a cry in 
this country for many years, and had 
been dissussed over and over ag ‘n in 


the House. It vce considereé - of 
those points which 3” “hap. of 
the Exchequer hay eel ic 
stil) .er.aining to hi.. v6 
? » ef—and he . , 
Gent . 
“+ 4), _* 
r etm 6% 
Lig aD’ 
tk os 
nb 4 4¥ gd 
‘ed 
ee 
ht 
- st 
the oth 
connect. . % 
and the ave nurs 


tion 13}. Well, thre 

leaving about £12,06 

If that had been realty - 

sonalty, the Exchequer » . 

received one-fifth the amc. ‘ 

it had received; if he (M.. ‘ 9 
was wrong in this, he shou 4 be very 
glad to be corrected. He believed that 
the amount received from these estates 
was four or five times more than would 
have been received if the £12,000,000 
had been realty instead of personalty. 
There were no taxes at the present 
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moment in this country so unfair as the 
Death Duties. There were no taxes 
looked upca as so iniquitous by the 
peonle generally, and the right hon. 

ntleman, he maintained, had lost a 
magnificent opportunity of rectifying 
their inequalities. Then there were one 
or two other means by which the right 
hon. Gentleman might have raised his 
money very easily. It would take a 
long time to go over these in detail, and 
he would content himself with drawing 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
one of them, dealt with in 1885 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, 
—namely, the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers). That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed a small extra duty 
on beer. The whole brewing interest 
rose up on both sides of the House, and 
were supported by people outside, and 
it was alleged that if the proposal were 
carried out the consumers would have 
to pay an appreciable iucrease for their 
glasses of beer. Such assertions were 
made inside, and repeated outside, the 
House; but they were entirely without 
foundation. In less than a year after- 
wards Guinness’s Brewery was turned 
into a Company, and the facts which 
then came to light showed that the 
statements which had been made on behalf 
of the beer interest were altogether un- 
true. There was every evidence that the 
profits from brewing were enormous, and 
that a small additional tax upon brewers 
could be adopted without raising the 
price of beer to the consumer. An 
extra tax of 1s. a- barrel would 
realize something like £1,500,000, and 
would not cost the public anything 
for collecting it, as the same agency 
which collected the Beer Tax now would 
be able to collect the new tax. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted this 
duty, he would have had at once a means 
of remitting 1d. in the Income Tax, 
and would have had nothing to pay on the 
other side. No doubt, right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were reluctant to try 
the fidelity of their friends the brewersand 
licensed victuallers ; but they might be 
perfectly sure that something of this kind 
would be proposed and would come some 
time or other. This was another oppor- 
tunity which the right hon. Gentleman 
had missed to deal with a duty of this 
description, and he (Mr. Provand) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
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a ae ary ation of resources which 
he had to go through in order to 
obtain revenue to enable him to remit 
ld. on the Income Tax—a remission 
which he pro for no other reason 
than to make acceptable a Budget 
which, on other grounds, would not 
have heen acceptable to the country. 
As he had said, he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman had many Liberal prin- 
ciples still left, though he happened 
to sit on the other side of the House; 
but he did not give any indication 
of such in this Budget. He (Mr. 
Provand) had been particularly struck 
by this whilst the right hon. Gentleman 
was speaking on the introduction of the 
Budget. The right hon. Gentleman reada 
small paragraph towards the end of his 
speech, being very careful not to make a 
mistake in the matter when laying down 
the principles by which he said we should 
be governed when raising more money 
than was wanted for present purposes. He 
was certain that the principles the right 
hon. Gentleman laid down, with one 
small exception, alout stamps, were 
those which he (Mr. Provand) hoped 
every future Chancellorof the Exchequer 
would adhere to; and he would read them 
three or four lines, to show how exactly 
and earefully the right hon. Gentleman 
stated at the end of his Budget Speech 
how money ought to be raised. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he wished 
to lay down certain propositions with 
regard to the way in which, if neces- 
sary, the sum with which he was dealing 
ought to be met, and these were his 
words. He said— 


“TI will state it in the strongest way 
negatively. It must not be met by any increase 
of duties which rest upon the industrial classes. 
It must not be met by any duties resting upon 
the earnings of the mass of the people. It 
must not be derived from duties contributed by 

rofessional men, by, industry and by skill. 

ut it must be met by duties on property, or 
the result of property, or from that promising 
item of stamps.” 


He (Mr. Provand) quite agreed with 
those proposals, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had had in this Budget 
an opportunity of securing a great 
deal of popularity in that way—popu- 
larity, however, which -it was be 
regretted he had uot taken means to 
secure. With regard to the Tea Duties, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
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was very hard upon China. In that 
country our imports were taxed only to 
the extent of 5 per cent, and it took a 
great many of them; and we, on the 
other hand, taxed the chief import of 
China into this country over 60 per cent, 
and took less of it every year. The tea 
importation from China was a declining 
industry; and yet, by means of this 
heavy tax, we were assisting in keeping 
it out of the country, in this way forcing 
our people to use Indian tea. The tea we 
received from China was of a much more 
delicate character, and was also, in 
many respects, much cheaper; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had lost an oppor- 
tunity of doing justice in this matter, 
and still allowed that country, which 
treated us with such fairness, to be hardly 
dealt with. The tax on Indian tea was in 
effect only two-thirds of that on Chinese 
tea, and India wasourown. If we were 
obliged to tax Indian tea, that was our 
own affair ; but we had no right to impose 
an O.rageous tax on this import from 
a country which consumed a great and 
increasing quantity of our manufactured 
goods every year. The Budget seemed 
to him (Mr. Provand) to be a very small 
one. ‘The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
him to have been anxious to secure a 
little popularity by taking a 1d. off the 
Income Tax, although to do this he 
had to devise a number of small 
petty taxes, which would furnish 
some future Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with material to operate upon 
in the direction of reductiun, and the 
immediate effect of which would be to 
render necessary the employment of 
more clerks and collectors and superin- 
tendents throughout the country on ac- 
count of the unfair incidence of such 
taxes as the Wheel Tax and the Horse 
Tax. Altogether, he (Mr. Provand) 
regretted very much that when the 
right hon. Gentleman had had an 
opportunity of —— them with 
a Budget which should have been a 
real genuine monument of his financial 
skill, he had only introduced a series of 
proposals which would harass various 
interests, and which, with all the ad- 
vantages which the right hon. Gentle- 
man claimed for them, would only be 
remembered to his disadvantage. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he did not propose to 
follow the hon. Gentleman yvho had 
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just sat down over the vast — of 
subjects which he had dealt with in 
criticizing the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Still, he ventured to ict 
this, that the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman would stand out as a brilliant 
effort of financial genius, and that 
history would by no means take the 
desponding and depreciatory view of it 
which had been adopted by the hon. 
Gentleman. Now, his (Sir Richard 
Paget's) object in rising was to say a 
few words with regard to the very im- 
portant which had been made 
this evening by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). That speech was 
important in that it indicated to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers the 
line of policy which was evidently in- 
tended to be adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to the financial 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The line of policy indicated was very 
evident—first, it would be to deprecate 
what the right hon. Gentleman called 
the taxes on locomotion—to endeavour 
to establish that they were unpopular, 
and to endeavour to increase their 
unpopularity. He (Sir Richard Paget) 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give reasons why there should 
not be any increase of taxation on loco- 
motion, and to assert that every kind of 
taxation in that direction was taxation 
in a wrong direction. Now, he should 
have liked the right hon. Gentleman to 
bave been present to hear him (Sir 
stichard Paget) explain the change 
which had come over the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind with reference to this 
matter, for it was only so late as the 
Budget of 1882 that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it was, after 
all, a grievance that the roads ware 
used and worn by eo and that it 
might be right to make a larger proposal 
and consider the present total exemption 
of all wheels and vehicles from taxation 
of every kind, and he did not exclude 
the prospect of dealing with this ques- 
tion at some future time, although it 
would present numerous difficulties. 
Here was the clearest indication that in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
in the year 1882, when he himself was 
dealing with these imposts on locomotion 
—when he was adding to them in order 
to find a sum of £240,000, which he was 
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bound to do in aid of main roads—he, 


himself, the imposer of a tax on loco- | perty. 


motion, actually declared that in his 
view the question of a Wheel Tax was 
open for the future, and might be dealt 
with at some future time. And here, 
forsooth, to-night, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in furtherance of the new policy 
of the Liberal Opposition in dealing 
with the present proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, endeavours to raise 
popular opinion against a tax on loco- 
motion as a tax which ought not to be 
imposed. Then he (Sir Richard Paget) 
should like to draw the attention of the 
Committee, for a moment, to the other 
= of the indicated policy of the right 
on. Gentleman. That policy was this. 
Let these imposts on locomotion be con- 
considered so objectionable that they 
were to be set aside, but he would offer 
them something in their place. What 
was the offer? It was en increase on 
the Succession Duty; and here the right 
hon. Gentleman gave them an elaborate 
comparison and statement as to the in- 
equalities existing in respect of the 
Death Duties. No one who understood 
this matter in the very least doubted for 
a moment that, when they were con- 
sidering the question of the imposition 
of taxes on real property and personal 
property respectively, if they turned 
their eyes in one direction, on the Death 
Duties, and took those duties alone, 
excluding everything else from their 
consideration, there was undoubtedly 
an inequality in the respective contribu- 
tions of real property and personal pro- 
perty. But he contended that it was 
absolutely unfair, in dealing with this 
question of finance, to leave out of con- 
sideration the many other burdens not 
equally understood in this connection 
against the different classes of property. 
Take the Income Tax, for instance. 
What was the effect of the Income Tax ? 
That was imposed on the gross value of 
houses and property. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was the very man to point out that, 
when he handicapped real property, as 
compared with personalty, to the extent 
of no less than 16 per cent. In all 
honesty and justice and fairness, when 
they were making a comparison of the 
relative taxation which fell on realty and 
ersonalty, they had no right to exclude 
m their consideration a matter so im- 
portant asthe unequal incidence of the 
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Income Tax on those two classes of 
. Ifthat were brought into thei 

consideration in casting up the balance 
it would nt a statement of accounts 
very different from that which arose 
when they dealt alone with the Death 
Duties and refused to see that any 
other special tax was made on real pro- 
perty. He (Sir Richard Paget) was one 
of those who rejoiced to see that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had on this 
occasion obtained a substantial and real 
contribution from personalty in aid of 
the rates. That went some way to re- 
dress the grievance which had so long 
been complained of, and complained of 
with very good reason. He could not 
say yet whether this would be accepted 
as a final settlement of the difficulty. 
They still found that the balance of 
taxation attached with greater severity 
on real property, and when they con- 
sidered, as they must consider, and as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said to-night, they ought to consider 
local taxation as well as Imperial taxa- 
tion, and take the burden of the two on 
realty and personalty, they would still 
find that more re-adjustment would be 
required before a balance of taxation 
was properly effected. Of course, he 
only asserted his own opinion in this 
matter, because, until they saw the 
figures, no positive statement could be 
ventured in the matter. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentlemap the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, without delay, show 
them the figures as to the incidence of 
the amount of licence duty on the various 
areas of county government, because, 
until they knew what they were goin 

to receive from those areas, they al 
not take stock of their position and 
settle their accounts. He trusted, there- 
fore, that this information would very 
shortly be given to them. There was 
another piece of information which he 
should like to see afforded—namely, 
that when they were getting these large 
sums in relief of local taxation which 
were to be given in connection with the 
great scheme of local administration 
about to be iutroduced, they should have 
some ides as to the extra expenses which 
would b« thrown upon the Autho- 
rities. He wished to remark that that 
scheme of local taxation would un- 
doubtedly give rise to a large increase 
of expenditure in several directions. For 
instance, the election expenses of the 
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new Local Authorities would be very 
heavy, and also the registration ex- 
penses. He wished to know whether 
they could be furnished with any kind 
of figures or estimate that could be 
relied upon as to the amount of 
expenditure on an election within an 
area containing a given population, 
an estimate to show how much per head 
or how much per vote the expenditure 
was likely to be in connection with the 
annual elections and with those elections 
which were to take place every three 
years. He had an impression that when 
this expenditure came to be summed up 
it would be found to present a vast area 
of figures which would make a hole of 
some magnitude in the taxation and in 
the increase of income which would be 
derived from the new sources of revenue. 
If such an estimate were possible, it 
ought to be made at once, and should 
not be left to the future. They should 
have the information before them alto- 
gether before they parted company with 
these Budget proposals. There was one 
argument used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian upon 
which he thought a word or two should 
be said. The whole basis of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s contention rested upon 
an assumption which he had not at- 
tempted to prove—namely, that the 
relative amount of personalty and realty 
on which the duties were separately 
levied must be taken as substantially 
equal. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made no aitempt to prove that, and it 
was, therefore, nothing but a bare asser- 
tion that it would be found to be so, and 
under that circumstance his argument 
held good. But was that so? Theonly 
official estimate which existed, and which 
was given as an estimate and no more 
than an estimate, was one contained in 
a Return presented to the House at his 
(Sir Richard Paget’s) instance. Now, 
this was an official estimate of the Trea- 
sury, compiled with all the advantages 
the Trea:ury possessed for such work, 
but still not presented by them as a 
matter of ne accuracy, but simply 
as a matter of estimate. For the pur- 
poses of an estimate, the figures con- 
tained in that Return were probably, if 
not the best, at any rate, as as it 
was possible to obtain them. Now what 
did this estimate put the figures at ? The 


value of real Property was put at 
£3,778,000,000, What was the figure 
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which, in the same Return, realized per- 
sonalty was put at for the purpose of 
comparison ? Why, £5,683,000,000. So 
that if the officers of the Inland Revenue, 
who had — this Return and pre- 
sented it as the best estimate they could 
make, were in any degree correct, so far 
from these two sums being identical, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian assumed they were, 
there wae a difference of nearly 
£2,000,000,000 between them, and in 
favour of personalty. Furthermore, 
they knew that houses were increasing 
in value from year to year, whilst more 
houses were being built, and that it 
could be shown, by the clearest figures, 
that so far as landed property was con- 
cerned, it was diminishing in value 
every year. So thet when they con- 
sidered that, on the one hand, they had 
personalty going up steadily in value, if 
not by leaps and bounds, at any rate 
going up gradually and surely—and 
they had the Schedules of the Income 
Tax to prove it—they had, on the other 
band, realty going down in value year 
by year, and being only kept up as an 
aggregate by the addition of house pro- 
perty where each new house was brought 
in. When they made a comparison, 
they had a Return showivg that per- 
sonal property was considerably higher 
in value than real property, yet they 
were now told that the basis for the con- 
tention for a chauge in the Death Duties 
was that the two classes of pro- 
perty were substantially equal in ‘len 
He (Sir Richard Paget) contended that 
the position of the right hon. Gentlemca 
the Member for Mid Lothian entirely 
failed him, and that his argument was 
bound to go along with it; and, further 
than that, he (Sir Richard Paget) con- 
tended that even if the right hon. 
Gentleman were right in the matter, he 
left out of his considezation other 
elements of taxation which attached un- 
fairly to real property. Now, he (Sir 
Richard Paget) was one of those who 
were anxious to see these anomalies 
settled. If they wanted to settle the 
matter with fairness, however, they 
must turn their eyes back over the long 
years during which real property had 
been taxed in a matter now admitted to 
be unfair. That unfairness was to bo 
redressed. Why so? Because, when 
they were about to set up a body to 
administer the local rates, they were 
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obliged to admit the unfairness and in- 
equality. He asked then, in fairness, 
that realt Ree be ee er 
Owners 0 roperty might fairly put 
in a claim for eernabe if they had been 
subjected to unfa:rness for years. They 
had a right to say—‘‘Deal with us 
liberally, because for many a long year 
you have, on your own confessiop, im- 
prosed upon us taxation which was un- 
just.” He did not desire to ask in this 
matter for anything beyond the most 
absolute measure of woo justice 
and equality of taxation. He should be 

lad to see every kind of distincton of 
Jeath Duty abolished, provided they 
could establish, as a matter of fact, a 
re-adjustment of the burden of taxation 
in the matter of land, houses, and per- 
sonalty, whether from Imperial or local 
sources. Death Duties should be be- 
yond all suspicion. There should be 
no differences whatever in them; and 
if the Government were obliged to con- 
tinue the Death Duties for any reason, 
it should be known how much the 
balance was in favour of this or in 
favour of that, and that balance should 
be redressed by other taxation. He 
should like hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who sometimes thought that hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House were led by a desire to 
obtain an unfair relaxation of taxation 
for real property, to consider these 
points. Hecontended that they asked 
for absolute justice, and no more. [If it 
could be proved that any kind of 
property, he did not care what it was, 
was not bearing its full burden, he, for 
one, was ready that the taxes upon it 
should be increased ; but he maintained 
thet it was unjust to attempt to deal 
with this matter and shut their eyes to 
one class of consideratiuns, looking at one 
point and ae another altogether 
from their minds, because an anomaly 
existed in one class of Duty—namely, 
the Death Duty, pleading that there 
was an immediate necessity for dealing 
with that and leaving everything else 
alone. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.. said, that during the short time he 
would venture to oecupythe attention of 
the Oommittee and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he hoped to be able to 
confine himself to one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals only. He had 
never taken part in any Budget disous- 
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sion, nor would he have done so now 
but for the extreme wave of opposition 
which he found to be rising in his con- 
stituency in regard to the Wheel Tax. 
The correspondence reaching him by 
every post from Nottingham was truly 
alarming, and he was bound to say that 
he agreed with most of it. He had here 
a letter to band to-day, one amongst 
many others, in which it was an- 
nounced that a large eommittee had 
been promoted on the subject, and in 
which he was assured by the writer that 
the Wheel Tax alone meant an impost 
upon the gentlemen concerned of from 
£5 to £50 per year. Well, the sum of 
from £5 to £50 a-year, chiefly affecting 
struggling tradesmen, was a very serious 
impost indeed, and in many cases meant 
just the margin between the possibility 
of carrying on business with moderate 
profit and closing the business alto- 
gether. Those who complained of this 
tax desoribed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal in language very strong and 
very striking indeed, He (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) did not know whether he should 
like to adopt all of it. He scarcely 
thought he should. They called it a 
petty-fogging, they called it a harass- 
ing, and they called it a mean measure, 
and they called it also a small and un- 
worthy proposal to come from hon. or 
right hon. Gentlemen claiming the least 
credit for being statesmen or financiers. 
Without adopting the whole of the 
phrases his friends used with regard to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s | yt re he 
(Mr. Broadhurst) was bound to say that 
he largely agreed with their conclusion. 
With regard to the tax, he understood, 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment the other day, that farmers’ carts 
and waggons were to be exempted from 
the tax because they were employed in 
business. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Exempted when used 
on the farms, but not when used upon 
the roads. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he should 
like to know whether there was a single 
farm business in the country where 
waggons and carts were employed en- 
tirely on the farm, and were not also 
used on the roads in the neighbourhood. 
There was not such a farm in existence. 
He (Mr. Broadhurst) thought he had 
knowledge enough of rural life yet re- 
maining with him to know that that was 
almost an impossibility. The Govern- 
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ment called these carts and waggone | 


vehicles en in business. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough, when he got up to speak, to 
explain to the Committee why a farmer’s 
cart or a farmer’s waggon was more a 
vehicle engaged in his business than 
was the waggon or cart of the small 
builder, or, for the matter of that, of the 
large builder? Where was the differ- 
ence? Where was the distinction ? 
Where was the difference between the 
waggon or cart employed, as they would 
find thousands of instances throughout 
the country, by a man who was a small 
jobbing builder and who was a small 
farmer at the same time? Where was 
the difference between his carts and the 
earts of the agriculturists to whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred. One day the waggons and carts 
of such a man might be used in his 
pales business and another day 
might be used in his farming busi- 
ness. [{Mr. Jackson dissented.}] The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
shook his head. The hon. Member was 
a very able gentler.an, as they all 
recognized, but he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
would almost venture to put his experi- 
ence on a level with that of the hon. 
Gentleman on this subject. Unfortu- 
nately, he (Mr. Broadhurst) had had 
experience as to how these two 
businesses were mixed up in one par- 
ticular case, and he knew that the same 
thing happened in thousands of other 
instances. They would find it in the 
ease of wheelwrights, and yery fre- 
uently in the case of blacksmiths— 
these people carrying on their trades 
and at the same time conducting farm- 
ing operations in a small way. How 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer going to dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between the vehicles 
used in these combined and composite 
instances, and those used solely by a 
farmer? Why was not a waggon 
which was constantly used—for in- 
stance, a laundry waggon—in a busi- 
ness to be exempt as well as a farm 
waggon? It was quite as much an 
implement of trade to the laundry as 
was the waggon or cart an implement of 
the farmer. Take another illustration. 
bed ae: not heard the sr gy of the 
equer say he proposed to exempt 
market Dane bas ms. 
Mz. GOSOHEN : We do. 
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Mr. BROADHURST said, the right 
hon. Gentleman did propose to exempt 
them. Well, if he was going to exempt 
the market gardeners’ waggons from the 
tax, how was he going to distinguish 
between such waggons and the waggons, 
say, of a boot manufacturer—a man who 
manufactured boots and carried them to 
the station in his own waggons, to be 
distributed throughout the country and 
the world. There was no possibility of 
drawing a clear and satisfactory distinc- 
tion between the various industries. 
One might illustrate these anomalies 
in a dozen different ways, if it were 
not for the dislike one felt for occupy- 
ing the valuable time of the House. 
It was impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to satisfactorily explain the 
matter, except in this way—that the 
farmer’s interest was in association and 
alliance with the landed interest, and 
that the landed interest monopolized one 

art of our Parliamentary system to 
itself, and that the boot, building, 
laundry, and other trades had no such 
Parliamentary interest. [Mr. Kwarcn- 
BULL-HvucEssEn (Kent, Faversham) : 
Oh, oh!] The hon. Member for the 
Faversham Division of Kent said ‘‘Oh!”’ 
He should have thought that at least 
that hon. Member should have accepted 
the statement, for there was no county 
in the country where the people were 
better acquainted with this monopoly 
and with these privileges than the 
county of Kent, from which the hon. 
Member came. Now, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them that herequired 
this tax on carts and waggons in order 
to obtain the revenue necessary for 
carrying on the government of the 
country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, not a farthing 
of this goes to carry on the government 
of the country. It is a question between 
the ratepayers on the one hand and the 
employers of carts and waggons on the 
other. This is kept out of the Imperial 
Budget entirely. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that was 
merely a technical point. Practically, 
this money would go to the county re- 
venue. : 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that it was 
clearly money required, and if it were 
not obtained from that source, it would 
have to be obtained from some other 
source, 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sms) (Strand, 
Westminster): Yes, from the rate- 


ayers. 
. rn. BROADHURST said, but who 
was going to pay this tax but the rate- 
payers, and amongst whom would be 
ound some of ‘the poorest and most 
incapable ratepayers. It was a fact that 
thousands of the people to whom this 
Wheel Tax would be charged were 
struggling people, who had the greatest 
difficulty to make a living out of their 
small businesses—such as coal sellers, 
hawkers, and carriers. There was no 
body of men in the country who had 
been more hardly pressed, or were 
more hardly pressed at the present time 
than that particular class which was 
struggling for existence with the aid of 
a heavy cart and one horse. They were a 
mere shade removed above the status and 
position of acommon labourer. There 
were few classes of people in the coun- 
try who could less afford to bear an im- 

ost of this kind than this class to which 

e referred. In his opinion, and no 
doubt it was very bold on his part to 
express an opinion on a_ proposal 
emanating from a person of such emi- 
nence as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but if he 
might for a moment in the presence of 
so great an authority venture to express 
an opinion, he would say that a tax on 
locomotion of any kind was a bad tax, and 
a tax which they ought not to be found 
either in the process of making, renew- 
ing, or enlarging in any degree whatever 
in thesedays. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man was successful in carrying this tax 
in the form in which it was proposed, he 
might carry it by the numbers he had 
at his back on his side of the House, 
assisted by some on the Opposition‘side, 
but a success of that kind would lead 
the right hon. Gentleman to his final 
destruction [A laugh.] Well, he meant 
politically of course. There would be 
no reason why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not next year propose to 
re-establish the old navigation charges. 
There had never been a more essentially 
pure unadulterated Tory proposal sub- 
mitted to this House for many years than 
the proposal to tax the wheels of a poor 
struggling industrial community. This 
was Toryism of the good old sort— 
Toryism undiluted. It was pure Tory- 
ism, and there was no mistake about it. 
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Means. 
Everyone would understand that, and 
would know what it was all leading to. 
Now he had only one or two words 
more to say, and they were these. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wished to know where 
to find revenues both broad and dee 
without interfering with the industria 
interests of the country, he would advise 
him to turn his attention to the sources 
at his disposal, if he thought proper to 
direct his attention to them in ground 
rents and royalties. These things could 
be easily disposed of. No doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be very severe upon him for mentioning 
these two subjects, but he could assure 
him that some Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if not the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, would before many years were 
over, have to turn his attention to these 
two sources of revenue —these two 
enormous sources of revenue which at 
the present moment paid not one 
penny to tho rates or taxes of the 
country, except in the form of Income 
Tax. The more they examined this 
Budget the more they would see that it 
was a rich man’s Budget, and that it 
contained no relief for labour and no 
relief for the poor man. There was a 
enny to be taken off the Income Tax. 
ell, no doubt those who had incomes 
to pay on would be very glad to got this 
slate, but there was no denying the 
fact that there were those who had no 
incomes to be charged. There was no 
assistance, no hope, not even a thought 
given to the overwhelming mass of the 
community in this country whose in- 
comes were below £150 a-year. There 
were unfortunately tens of thousands of 
them with incomes of under £150 a-year. 
Not a thought, not a figure, not a line 
for them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: They get relief as 
ratepayers. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he knew 
that; but if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would take the two monopolies 
of which he had spoken, which for far 
too long had escaped their proper share 
of the burdens borne by the taxpayers 
of the country—if he turned his great 
mind to these two enormous sources of 
wealth, still remaining as it were virgin 
soil to some bold and courageous Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the future, he 
would have done much to relieve even 
the class to which he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
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had referred from a of oo ee 
now imposed u em ieving 
articles of > wt It was oak sufficient 
to say that this class of citizens escape 
nearly all the taxation of the country. 
An kon. Member to-night had said that 
certain classes would be prepared to 
take their share of any grave danger in 
which the country might be placed so far 
as financial burdens were concerned. 
Well, the class of the community for 
whom he (Mr. Broadhurst) spoke were 
the class who took their share daily from 
generation to generation in the labour 
of the country, and in all that made the 
country great and powerful and wealthy. 
They were the classes of the community 
from whom they drew when their inte- 
rests had to be defended either abroad 
or at home. It was the blood of these 
people, it was the bones of these people 
which were offered up in sacrifice by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and 
they must not be too hard in adopting 
these small and minute processes as a 
means of taxing the wretched, miserable 
little incomes, barely sufficient to find 
their families in bread and clothing. 
These were proposals unworthy of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
British House of Commons, and espe- 
cially unworthy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, who knew perfectly 
well that much of what he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) was saying in the substance, if 
not in the form in which he had put it, 
was incontrovertible, and must be dealt 
with by himself at no distant date or by 
some of his successors. He (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) apologized for occupying so much 
of the time of the Committee; but he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would see 
how impossible it was for him to make 
a distinction between the carts and 
waggons used by farmers and those of 
persons engaged in other industries, and 
that he would take a bold, strong mea- 
sure in omitting the whole tax alto- 
gether. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would de that, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in his Budget proposal would be 
removed. 

Mz. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, that the Motion before 
the Committee was for the renewal of 
the existing Import Duty of 64. on tea 
brought into the United Kingdom, and 
to that subject he wished, in the first 
place, to address himself. It seemed 
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hardly credible that a proposal of this 
kind should be made in the name of 
Free Trade to a Free Trado Parliament. 
If the free and untaxed importation of 
any article of foreign production was de-- 
sirable, he submitted to the Committee 
that it was pre-eminently desirable in the 
case of an article in daily consumption 
by the masses of the people, and which 
could not by any bility be produced 
in this couniry. The importation of tea 
interfered with no British or Irish in- 
dustry, and therefore he submitted the 
duty upon it had to be paid entirely by 
the consumer, which would not be the 
ease if the price of the imported article 
had to come down to the price of native 
fee The hon. Member for 
lasgow opposite (Mr. Provand) had 
mentioned the increasing quantity uf tea 
eon in British India by the aid of 
ritish capital, He (Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent) would call attention to the fact 
that British India was absolutely ouronly 
free market, either in our own Empire 
or in any other part of the world, for our 
roductions, and yet,notwithstanding this 
act, and what had been stated as to 
the facilities for British trade in China, 
duties amounting to from 30, as the hon. 
Member had said, up to 60 per cent 
was levied upon every pound of tea 
brought into Great Britain and Ireland. 
As the Committee knew, currants, coffee, 
chicory, and dried fruits were in the 
same category, whilst on tobacco, not- 
withstanding the concession and allevia- 
tion granted last year by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, duties going up to no 
less than 1,000 per cent were levied. In- 
deed, he was informed that the working 
man who paid 3d. for his ounce of to 
contributed something like 23d. of that 
amount, or five-sixths of the whole sum, 
to the Free Trade Government as a Free 
Trade duty. Now some right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite consoled them- 
selves that the £14,000,000 which were 
annually derived by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer from these duties involved no 
breach in the canons of the principles 
of Free Trade, because, forsooth, they 
were derived for the purpose of revenue. 
Well, those hon. Gentlemen and those 
Associations in the country whose views 
on the industrial questions of the coun- 
try were so often attacked, both in the 
Press and on the platform, were accused 
of having no policy and no agreement 
amongst themselves. Although be had 
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no warrant to speak for anyone but him- 
self, he had no hesitation in saying 
they were agreed on this, that it would 
be far better, and far more conducive 
to the welfare of the industrial popula- 
tion, whose welfare should be the first 
care of Parliament, that the duties for 
revenue purposes should be placed not 
upon non-competing articles in general 
use, but rather upon foreign imports 
competing with the industries, and above 
all competing with the labour of the 
United Kingdom. This would involve 
no serious departure from the present 
ractice, because if hon. Members would 
ook at the Schedule of the Oustoms Tariff 
Acts of 1876, they would see that duties 
were imposed on other articles, the very 
enumeration of which extended to three 
pages of the Statute Book, than those he 
ad named, and the reason for raising 
these duties was given as being to coun- 
tervail the Excise and Stamp duties that 
were raised on articles of a like nature of 
British manufacture. He did not hesi- 
tate to assure the Committee that they 
were agreed that it would be far better 
to extend the present admirable prac- 
tice of countervailing duties. Surely 
those countries that kept out the pro- 
ductions of British or Irish labour by 
an evergrowing wall of tariffs, had 
no right whatever to a free market in 
these islands for competing with 
articles of our own production without 
indemnifying our own workpeople for 
the loss of employment, and still more 
for the loss of wages involved in the 
foreign production of such articles. 
Moreover, it would seem to be nothing 
less than a national scandal, that while 
thousands of unemployed were going 
about the streets and stood idle in our 
towns and country districts, no less than 
£150,000,000 worth of competing foreign 
imports, without counting wheat, should 
have boen brought last year into the 
home market without paying a single 
farthing to the alleviation of those heavy 
rates and taxes which every home in- 
dustry, whether manufacturing or agri- 
cultural, had to bear. Surely, when 
hon. Members saw the wretched people 
in rags at every street corner in the 
Metropolis, they must feel something 
like indignation that the shops in the 
West End should be filled to overflow- 
in with articles of luxury of foreign 
production. It was a significant fact 
that the £20,000,000 sterling derived 
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from the Customs Duties in this country 


that | forso many years exceeded by£6,000,000 


the amount derived from the same source 
by any other nation in Europe, and the 
amount per head was aa eg 
higher than in any other country. It 
was possible that they might not be all 
agreed upon the details of a revised or 
improved tariff ; it was not for the advo- 
cates of a general principle to discuss 
them; it was the function of Gentlemen 
now sitting, or who would hereafter sit, 
on the Treasury Bench to draw out the 
details of such a tariff. What they 
were agreed upon wasthat every possible 
impediment should be removed from 
British and Irish industry. It was easy 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite to call them 
Protectionists, or other meaningless 
names, but he invited the Committee 
to consider whether this country was or 
had ever been a Free Trade country or 
whether it had ever done anything more 
than give an unreciprocated free market 
to the productions of foreign labour. 
All that they sought was that the weight 
of Customs duty should be transferred 
from the back of the home consumer to 
that of the foreign labour which was 
ones such disastrous consequences. 

on. Members might perhaps ask why, 
if he held those opinions, he did not at 
once move a direct negative to the matter 
before the Committee. He confessed he 
had been sorely tempted to do so, more 
especially as his Friends had been ad- 
vised by the Prime Minister in “ another 
place ” ‘‘ to walk boldly up to the fortress 
they had to attack ’"—the fortress «f 
foreign labour—“ and lay seige to it in 
due form.” Having regard, however, 
to the circumstances of the day, they had 
to consider whether such action might 
not produce greater confusion in the 
House and in the country than the pre- 
sent grievous depression of trade and 
agriculture. But he asked the Oommit- 
tee to believe that it was from no feeling 
of timidity, want of courage, or any doubt 
whatever as to the ultimate triumph of 
their cause that he did not adopt that 
course, but rather from a sense of grati- 
tude to and admiration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for his efforts--- 
he would say his preliminary efforts—to 
reduce the burden of internal rates and 
taxes and transfer it to those who should 
properly bear it. He had succeeded in 
discovering that the existence of which 
had been so frequently denied by the 
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namely, a foreign | whivh offered 
a fitting object of taxation. He b 
to assure his right hon. Friend that 
there were plenty more foreign luxuries 
waiting for taxation. His right hon. 
Friend had also mastered the problem 
of taxing those foreign securities which 
had of late, thanks to one-sided Free 
Trade, absorbed three - fifths of the 
available capital of the country. It was 
only to be regretted that the revenue to 
be levied on horses was to come from 
the home breeder rather than from the 
11,000 or 12,000 foreign horses annually 
imported from abroad or from the foreign 
urchasers of some of our best stock. 
e confidently hoped that before an- 
other 12 months had passed the right 
hon. Gentleman would have made fur- 
ther progress in the path of that fiscal 
reform which was so urgently desired by 
great masses of the people, as shown by 
the Petition signed by 15,000 adult 
working men which he had recently 
presented to the House. There was no 
single country or colony which did not 
shut out British products. In the early 
days of the present system this country 
was the workshop of the world, but he 
doubted whether there was a single 
Member of the House who would ven- 
ture to affirm that that was now the case. 
It was a very serious question at the 
present time whether the progress of the 
country might not have been greater, 
whether the position.of the poorer classes 
might not have been higher, and whether 
we might not have freed ourselves from 
the burden of the National Debt, had it 
not been for the adoption of this prin- 
ciple of one-sided Free Trade. Let the 
Committee consider what the defence of 
national industry had done in Germany 
and Canada. The state of affairs was 
best described in a remarkable article 
in the current number of Whitaker's 
Almanack, which showed that Germany 
had acquired a practical monoply in the 
home markets, as was admitted by the 
hon. Member opposite. | Mr. Provanp: 
I was not aware that 1 stated that. | 
If not, the hon. Member had stated 
something akin to it. The fact how- 


ever remained, that Germany had, since 
the defence of its national industry 
was begun, obtained the practical 
monoply of the home market, and her 
export trade had increased in 20 
foreign markets and had only de- 
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creased in three. In the same period, 
from 1880 to 1885, British producers 
had, to a great extent, lost the con- 
trol of the home market, while the ex- 
port trade of Great Britain had dimin- 
ished in the case of 19 markets, and 
only increased in the case of two 
foreign countries, Spain and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and in three British 
ions, Cape Oolony, British 

ndia, and Australia. As the Chair- 
man himself had shown in the current 
number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, the 
agricultural and mining population had 
diminished, and every hon. Member 
knew well that much fewer hands were 
employed in almost every industry of 
the country. True, the amount of per- 
sonalty valued for Probate Duty some- 
times startled the imagination ; but was 
inquiry ever made to what extent they 
were due to foreign investment? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a recent 
address to the Statistical Society, said 
that although the distribution of wealth 
had descended somewhat from the upper 
tothe middle class, it had not yet reached 
the great mass of the labouring popu- 
lation. He would, therefore, earnestly 
and respectfully press upon the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman during 
the coming year the consideration of 
those taxes on industry, which he ven- 
tured to say were a blight on our fiscal 
system, more particularly the prohibition 
upon the cultivation of tobacco, the Ex- 
cise Duty levied upon the home manu- 
facture of plate, and the taxes raised by 
stamps licences upon hotel-keepers, 
house agents, auctioneers, pawnbrokers, 
tobacco dealers, and vendors of patent 
medicines, and above all the heavy rating 
of machinery which now existed. He 
took the opportunity of reminding his 
right hon. Friend of a declaration made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian in April, 1881, 
that ‘‘the principles of abstract political 
economy were more fitted for the in- 
habitants of Saturn and Jupiter than 
for the cireumstances and condition of 
Ireland at the present day.” From that 
statement it might be assumed that the 
same rule was applicable to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would bear that in mind he 
would be able, when he presented his next 
Budget, to show that he had succeeded 
in transferring a greater burden of taxa- 
tion to the foreigner than was the case 
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at the present time, and he would then 
find that he had obtained, as the Ame- 
rican statesmen had done, great fiscal 
as well as great general advantages. He 
would, at the same time, place in the 
hands of British diplomatists, who had 
been described by the Prime Minister 
as ‘‘unarmed men going forth to meet 
men fully armed,” with a reliable wea- 
pon, the sword of reciprocity, which 
would enable them to pierce the armour 
of tariffs which had prevented the legt- 
timate extension of British trade. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Oamlachie) 
said, there was reason to believe that 
in the ratio of 20 to 1 the contracts 
on the Stock Exchange were of a specu- 
lative character. He suggested that an 
ad valorem duty of 1d. per £100 should 
be put on all transactions on the Stock 
Exchange instead of the tax of 64. on 
each transaction proposed to be levied. 
Various estimates of the amount of 
business of this kind throughout the 
Stock Exchanges of the country gave 
totals of from £12,000,000,000 to 
£25,000,000,000. Assuming the mini- 
mum to be a fair estimate, it would 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
revenue of from £500,000 to the maxi- 
mum exceeding £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum, instead of the £50,000 which 
the right hon. Gentleman estimated 
would be the amount derived from 
the tax of 6d. on each contract note 
which he proposed. But a difficulty 
would arise no doubt, because most of 
. the contracts on the Stock Exchange 
were not committed to paper; the con- 
tracts between brokers or jobbers were 
simply entered in the memorandum 
books of the buyers and sellers, and the 
question arose how the tax was to be 
collected. Perhaps he might be allowed 
to suggest to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that in the event of the Govern- 
ment seeing their way, as in the case 
of the Berlin Stock Exchange and the 
Paris Bourse, to place the Stock Ex- 
change under Government control, with 
a licence tax on brokers, that tax, he 
estimated, would bring in something 
like £500,000 sterling per annum, 
while the estimate from the 1d. per 
£100 would certainly amount to not 
less than £500,000. There would then 
be a revenue from these sources of 
£1,000,000 over and above the £200,000 
estimated by the right hon. Gentleman 
to be produced by the duty on bearer 
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bonds. Then there was the question of 
taxing contracts for the sale of metals, 
roduce, and other commodities. He 
made calculations, and he was con- 
firmed by gentlemen of experi- 
ence than himself, which showed that a 
tax of 1d. onall such contracts, many of 
which were aleo of a speculative charac- 
ter, would realize nearly £250,000 ster- 
ling. There was probably a feeling on 
the part of the Government that specu- 
lative transactions ought to be heavily 
assessed ; if sv, he failed entirely tosee any 
objection in equity to extending the tax 
in this direction. From these sources of 
revenue the right hon. Gentleman would 
realize an amount equal to what he ob- 
tained from 1d. of Income Tax. With 
regard to the Budget generally, it had 
been received on all hands with great fa- 
vour, andit would, he believed, obtain the 
commendation of the great majority of 
thecountry. There wasonetax, however, 
which had given rise to considerable 
dissatisfaction, and that was the Wheel 
Tax, and, notwithstanding the emphatic 
tone he had adopted, he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider 
that question before the Budget arrange- 
ments were finally pemeatwr ni 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it had not been always borne in mind 
in the course of these discussions that 
the various additional items of taxation 
had not been proposed by the Chan- 
ceellor of the Exchequer with a view to 
enable him to take off 1d. from the In- 
comeTax. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taken off that amount, and could have 
done so without any additional taxation, 
but he had put on new taxes with the ob- 
ject of carrying out the provisions of the 
Government Bill which they all 
thought would be of very t advan- 
tage to thecountry. Looking at each of 
the items of additional expenditure, the 
oe new taxes seemed to him to be 
air in every way. No one could say 
that a duty of 6d. on Stock Exchange 
Contracts was unreasonable. It would 
produce £50,000, and considering the 
amount of business done on the Stock 
Exchange it was an almost infinitesimal 
tax. There was no reason whatever 
why this tax should not be and 
put down as a sum in the contract which 
should be paid by the purchaser of se- 
curities. The tax on Bonds was, also, 
in his opinion a most reasonable , 
and it was one which those who had to 
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to the Wine Tax, there of course most 
were agreed. He had heard of one or 
two objections that it would interfere 
with foreign Governments, but as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
that while we did not want to injure 
our neighbours in any possible way, 
yet we must look to our own taxation 
without having any regard for them. 
No one could say that this was an 
unreasonable tax or that it was one 
which fell upon industry or would 
affect the poor. He had received only 
one letter from his own constituency 
with regard to the tax on wheels, but 
he thought they ought to bear in mind 
that this duty to which so much objec- 
tion had been taken was not an Imperial 
Tax, and many hon. Members seemed 
to have forgotten that it was one which 
would go to the localities. When that 
was understood generally, the tax would 
be considered just and proper. Surely 
it was reasonable if two men lived side 
by side, rated at the same amount, and 
one had six or eight carts and the other 
none, that the man who had the carts 
should pay more than he who had no 
carts at all for the repair of the roads. 
He thought that although every one 
would wish to get rid of the tax on 
wheels as of every other tax, nobody 
would contend that it was an unfair tax, 
and although some Members of the 
Committee thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had undervalued the 
amount he would get from it, still, if 
that were so, it would give all the more 
assistance to the | taxpayers, and 
would be hereafter regarded as a just 
tax. He understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that market 
gardeners would be exempted. If that 
was to be the case, in the neighbour- 
hood of London it would be a very 
large exemption ; if all the carts which 
came up to Lendon to Covent Garden 
and other markets were exempt it would 
bea very large oneindeed. If that were 
so he could not see why the High 
Wycombe carts which came up week 
after week with chairs should not also be 
exempt. But he felt sure thet the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider this 
matter if possible. With regard to the 
Income Tax, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would carry out the pledge 
which he gave last Session to do away 
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with the m of nd in the 
collection: of the tax. He belkeved that 


all those who had gone into the question 
of the system under which the Income 
Tax was collected agreed that poundage 
was undesirable. An hon. Member 
oppusite had said that the alterations in 
the taxation effected by the Budget did 
not in anywayrelieve the poor. He dif- 
fered entirely from that hon. Gentleman. 
It seemed to him that the rates, especi- 
ally in the suburban districts of London, 
were very high indeed, and he believed 
the system of this Budget, and of the 
Local Government Bill, which were 
closely allied, would largely affect the 
rates, and largely affect the payments 
made by very small tradesmen and small 
holders of property in our great towns. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
stated that the Budget gave no relief in 
respect to articles of general we 
tion. On that question, let him (Mr. 
Bartley) refer to one or two facts in 
connection with it. Articles of general 
consumption had been dealt with in late 
years, and to judge of that they must 
go into the subject for a moment of 
the incidence of taxation. He had 
Icoked up the incidence of taxation 
from the year 1841. The Oommittee 
would understand that Oustoms and 
Excise, which were the two great items 
under which all classes contributed, bore 
a very important part in relation to this 
subject. The amount raised in Customs 
Duties in 1841 was £3,250,000 more than . 
was raised at the present time. That 
was to say, that in 1841 we raised about 
£23,387,000, and in 1887 we raised 
about £20,155,000. In Excise, the 
amount we raised now was £10,500,000 
more than was raised in 1841; that 
increase had been due almost entirely 
to an increased consumption of wines, 
— and beer. The Oustoms and 

cise together amounted in 1841 to 
£1 8s. 6d. per head of the population, 
and in 1887 they amounted to £1 4s. 6d. 
per head of the population ; therefore, 
although the amount of Imperial taxa- 
tion had increased in 46 years to £2 8s. 
from £2 0s. 2d. per head, yet the Excise 
and Oustoms together had decreased 4s. 
per head of the population. This proved 
conclusively that, in spite of the enor- 
mous reduction in the price of wheat 
and other articles of consumption, the 
quota of the mass of the people, whe 
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contributed largely, and perhaps more 
than their proper share, to Customs and 
Excise—to Imperial taxation—had de- 
creased materially per head in the 46 
years. Passing from the amount of 
tax absolutely paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer on taxable articles of con- 
sumption from Oustoms and Excise, 
they found that the amounts of those 
articles consumed—although the Cus- 
toms and Excise had decreased per head 
of the population—had enormously in- 
creased. In 1841 the amount of sugar 
which was consumed was 5,000,000 ewt., 
it was now 22,000,000 cwt. ; of tea, the 
amount consumed was 30,000,000 lbs., 
now it was 230,000,000 lbs. ; of coffee 
there were 66,000,000 lbs. consumed, 
now there were 112,000,000 lbs.; of 
spirits, 7,500,000 gallons, now 
10,750,000 gallons; and of tobacco, 
there were 46,000,000 lbs. consumed in 
1841, and now there were 86,000,000 lbs. 
Therefore, that showed that in spite of 
the amount which was paid per head in 
. Customs and Excise by the mass of the 
people having decreased 4. per head in 
the 46 years, the amount that they had 
consumed per head had enormously in- 
ereased. There was only one other 
matter he desired to refer to, and that 
was the great question of personalty 
and real property. He believed there 
was still a good deal of dissatisfaction as 
to the way these two great branches of 
property were dealt with. However it 
might be proved that real property bore 
a larger share of the burdens of taxation 
than people thought, he believed the 
time was not far off when we should 
tax real and personal property exactly 


on the same lines. He could see no 


reason why this should not be done. 
Although it would be difficult, and the 
change would be somewhat far reaching, 
there was no reason whatever, even in 
theopinion of many men who were strong 
Conservatives, why the two sorts of pro- 
perty could not be assimilated and taxed 
on the same footing. He believed it 
would simplify to a great extext the 
whole fiscal system if this could be 
carried out. With reference to the re- 
duction of the National Debt, he last 
year complained somewhat that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
duced the amount fixed for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. He was ex- 
tremely glad to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech that in spite 
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of that reduction, a larger sum, if he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
aright, had been paid off the National 
Debt in the course of the past year 
than had been pee off for many pre- 
vious years. He knew that the payment 
of Debt was not @ very popular subject 
to discuss ; it was not a subject on which 
much credit was obtained; but he was 
quite convinced of this, that it was a 
subject on which we had not been doing 
our duty in the past as we ought to 
have done. There was no doubt that 
should we ever have to engage in an 
European war, which God forbid we 
should, we might add to the Naticnal 
Debt as many hundred millions sterling 
in a few months as had been added to it 
in consequence of past wars extending 
over as many years. Therefore, if we 
were wise, we should in times of peace do 
our utmost to reduce the heavy burden 
which the Debt entailed upon us. He 
found that we were not now paying 
nearly as much towards the reduction 
of the Debt as we paid formerly. In 
1841 we paid £29,500,000 for Debt out 
of a total expenditure’of something like 
£53,250,000 ; that was 55 per cent 
of our whole Imperial taxation, or 
£1 2s. Od. per head of the population 
for Debt alone. In 1887, when an In- 
come Tax of 7d. in the pound brought in 
£13,000,000, whereas in 1841 it would 
only have yielded £5,250,000—instead 
of paying £29,500,000 for Debt, we only 
paid £28,000,000. That was to say, 
that out of £89,000,000 of expenditure, 
only 31 per cent of it went towards the 
interest and extinction of Debt. Per 
head of the population we last year 
paid 15s. for Debt, as against £1 2s. 0d. 
per head in 1841. He was aware that 
at present we had a number of other 
things to pay by way of taxation; but 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would next year, whez he got the 
great benefit from the reduction of the 
interest on Uonsols, take at least some 
part of that gain towards increasing the 
expenditure for the reduction of Debt. 
It seemed to him that the present was 
not a rich man’s Budget, but a fair 
Budget all round; it would relieve all 
classes, and he was sure it would be 
carried in its entirety. He trusted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
give way on any point, except perhaps, it 
might be by aha relie r Pthe ~ 
try doctors of the tax on one horse. He 
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was afraid that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man went in for peers ar the list of 
the exemptions would increase very 
rapidly. He therefore trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would stick to his 
colours, and that they might have the 
Budget complete. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I think it is the desire of the Oommittee 
that to-night, at least, we should not 
get into any heated controversy on the 
subject of the Budget, but that the real 
discussion of the questions at issue be- 
tween us should be postponed until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro- 
duced his Bill. I was very glad to hear 
from the hon Member who has just sat 
down (Mr. Bartley) what I venture to 
call such sound doctrines with reference 
to the reduction of Debt, and I hope the 
sentiments he has expressed will find 
an echo in the breast of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I regret very much 
the step that was taken last year which 
had for its object the reduction of the 
effort—I agree with the hon. Member— 
the inadequate effort we have been 
making for many years for the reduction 
of the Debt. I hope the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will take that view also, 
because he is in the position of having 
committed, if he will allow me to say 
80, an unnecessary crime. It was quite 
unnecessary he should have reduced the 
provision for the Debt by £2,000,000, 
because, in point of fact, he had 
£2,000,000 more than he wanted, and, 
by a wise provision of law, that 
£2,000,000 has gone in the reduction of 
Debt. The real truth of the matter is 
that though some people think it is a 
great thing to have a surplus, that sur- 
plus is only the result of inaceurate 
estimating. Anybody can make a sur- 
plus who will take the expenditure of 
the country too high and the receipts 
too low; because the difference between 
the two things constitute the realized 
surplus. Now, the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer was not sanguine enough 
with reference to the product of the In- 
land Revenue. The Inland Revenue, in 
point of fact, yielded very nearly 
£2,000,000 more than the right hon. 
Gentleman expected, and the expendi- 
ture was also less by about £500,000 
than he calculated upon. There was 
consequently a surplus. I only refer to 
this in passing. I should not have risen 


at allif I had not desired to make one 
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or two brief remarks upon the 
answer made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the observations of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). Now my 
right hon. Friend stated, in a very 
moderate manner, his feeling of regret 
that this Budget made no provision for 
the diminution of the burdens upon the 
consuming classes. To that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made the exceed- 
ingly plausible reply that the reduc- 
tion of the rates was, in fact; a reduction 
to the consumer, because they were con- 
sumers of a commodity—namely, the 
house which paid the rates. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to a question 
which has long occupied the attention 
of financiers—namely, as to who are the 
persons who derive the advantage of 
diminished rates, or who bear the bur- 
dens of increased rates. Probably, like 
the squaring of a circle, that is a ques- 
tion which will not be finally decided 
for many generations. In the long run 
the owner of the property either bears - 
the burden of increased rates, or reaps 
the advantage of diminished rates. 
Whoever ultimately derives the advan- 
tage or feels the burden, there can be 
no doubt that in the interval, before 
things find their level, the persons who 
benefit or lose by the rise or fall of rates 
are those who actually pay the rates. 
But who is the person who pays the 
rates? He is not always by any means 
the ocoupier. Nobody knows better 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Bartley) 
that in the great towns the poorest 
people do not pay the rates at all; in 
the case of compound householders, 
with whom some years ago we were so 
familiar, the rates are paid by the 
owners of the houses. I think there 
are many hon. Gentlemen who, by ex- 
perience, know that where the owner of 
the house pays the rate and the rate is 
diminished, it is not the least likely he 
will give immediately the benefit of that 
diminution of rate to the occupier of the 
house any more than if the rate is in- 
creased the rent is increased. There- 
fore, speaking of the poorer classes, 
whether in towns or villages, where the 
owner of the house pays the rate, the 
occupier will derive little or no advantage 
from the diminution ofthe rate. Look- 
ing at it from that point of view, I think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian was ontirely justified in 
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the remark that the character of the 
Budget is one of relief of proserty. 
This is manifest from the fact that even 
in that respect, which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer relied on as refuting 
that statement, the provisions are ex- 
ceedingly favourable to property. Pass- 
ing away from this subject, I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
become aware by this time that some at 
least of his new taxes, especially the 
smaller ones, are not popular at all, cer- 
tainly not popular in proportion to the 
amount which they yield. There are a 
good number of small taxes which irri- 
tate but which do not bring any very 
large sum into the Exchequer. I quite 
admit the distinction the hon. Member 
has just now drawn between the taxes 
which are to go to the Imperial Exche- 
quer and those which are to go in con- 
tribution of the local rates; but people 
when they have to pay taxes are not 
very apt to distinguish where money is 
going to. The taxes upon locomotion 
are particularly unpopular. Of late 
years we have diminished the taxes 
upon locomotion. We diminished the 
Carriage Duty by a very considerable 
sum, and what is still more singular is 
that, upon locomotion by railway, we 
have sacrificed a duty almost as great 
as that which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is proposing upon wheels and 
horses. I forget at this moment what 
are the exact figures; but I know that 
when I was at the Exchequer I deeply 
regretted the constant fall in the yield 
of the Railway Duty. You are reversing 
that policy altogether in the course you 
are pursuing, and reversing it, I think, 
somewhat unfairly ; because, while you 
diminish largely the taxes upon railways, 
you increase the taxes upon other classes 
of locomotion. I observed with very 
much surprise that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not answer the ques- 
tion put to him by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian—namely, ‘‘ Sap- 
posing the House is indisposed to 
authorize the Wheel Tax and the Horse 
Tax and the tax upon locomotion, what 
are you going to do?” Upon the 
answer to that question will very much 
depend the course to be followed by the 
Opposition. Hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House will be glad to know 
what the alternative is. Then there is 
another new tax, and that is one for 


Imperial purposes—the stamp upon 
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foreign bonds and shares.’ I do not 
contend that these bonds and shares . 
ought not to be taxed. I think it is 
very fair that they, like other property, 
should bear their share of taxation ; but 
I have heard that in the Oity it is 
thought that the particular method pro- 
by the right hon. Gentleman is 
not convenient and hardly practicable. 
Now, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is dealing with these Stock Ex- 
change transactions, why does he deal 
only with transactions that result in 
transfers? An enormous number of 
transactions consist of time bargains 
for mere purposes of speculation. Why 
should these escape taxation? In other 
countries, such as France and Germany, 
they do not, But I only referred to this 
point, in passing, because the main 
question raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has reference to the Succession Duties, 
and I share the disappointment of my 
right hon. Friend at the declarations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I did 
hope that the old and tedious question 
as to the inequalities of taxation as be- 
tween realty and personalty was at last 
going to be settled. The House of Oom- 
mons has been wearied with this ques- 
tion for years. It has been alleged that 
land bears too great a proportion of the 
burdens of local taxation, and we hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to put an end to it, and was 
going to establish a system of equal 
urdens upon real and personal pro- 
rty in respect of local taxation. Why, 
it is only upon that footing that you can 
really sever Imperial and Socal taxation. 
That is what everybody desired ; that is 
what I hoped the Chancellor of -the Ex- 
chequer meant to pro Upon this 
assumption the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer received the congratulations 
and compliments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now explains that he has not settled the 
question at all ; that there still’exists an 
inequality in respect of local taxation ; 
and that that inequality must be borne 
in mind in considering the contributions 
of realty to Imperial taxation. The 
question is therefore not settled at all. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was challenged by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian because, 
under his arrangement, realty will still 
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a much less share than 
to Imperial taxation—a ‘act which can- 
not be denied—the right hon. Gentle- 
man took refuge in generalities, and 
said—“ Oh, you must look at the thing 
as a whole; and if realty is paying too 
little towards Imperial taxation, then 
you must fall back again on local taxa- 
tion, as we did before.” Now, we can 
never get a sound system of finance until 
we settle what is the contribution which 
realty ought to pay, as compared with 
personalty, in respect both to Imperial 
and local taxation. That is what we 
want to get at. When we have settled 
that, we may deal with our two Budgets 
as separate Budgets; but es long as we 
fail to do that, we mix up the two 
things inextricably together. I venture 
to say we shall never get rid of these 
constant controversies, which are: in- 
jurious to both the classes who are in- 
terested in either category of property. 
We ought, therefore, now that we are 
dealing with the question of local taxa- 
tion, to arrive at the due proportion to 
be paid by realty and B gooey sens in re- 
spect both to Imperial and local taxa- 
tion. If you say that realty as com- 
pared with personalty is still paying too 
much in local taxation, bring forward 
your proposal for making the contribu- 
tions equal, and then we shall know how 
to deal with realty in regard to Imperial 
taxation. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian gave not what 
he stated to be the strictly accurate 
figures, but rather a suggestion of the 
proportions in which realty and per- 
sonalty were subject to taxation for Im- 
perial purposes; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer metthem by saying—‘“‘Oh, 
but personalty has been increasing and 
realty has been diminishing in value.” 
That may be true; I dare say it is ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer never 
said what were the relative proportions 
between realty and personalty now. 
The right hon. Gentleman never denied 
the figures suggested. It might be that 
the value of the one was diminishing 
and that of the other was increasing. 
But what the Committee are entitled to 
know is, what are the relative propor- 
tions between the two now. TheChan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has better means 
of ascertaining that than anyone else ; 
and I think, in coming to a conolusion 
upon this matter, we ought to hear from 
him—I donotsay to-night, but beforethis 
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question is settled—some materials which 
would enable us to judge as tothe proper 
burdens to impose on those two great 
categories of property. It is no answer 
to my right hon. Friend to say—‘ You 
have put the amount of realty too high 
and the amount of personalty too low.” 
If that is so, let the right hon. Gentle- 
man correct his figures; but that does 
not affect the substance of my right hon. 
Friend’s argument. My ri ht hon. 
Friend drew the conclusion, from the 
figures he had, that personalty is paying 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 more than 
realty. You may so alter the figures 
that the result may be £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000, instead of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 ; but still the argument of 
inequality and injustice remains. Even 
although you show that realty is less 
than the figures that my right hon. Friend 
indicate, the answer to that is that if 
it is less it will pay a less amount. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer up to this 
moment has given no answer to the 
point made by my right hon. Friend— 
namely, that now, when you are pro- 
posing by your arrangements as to local 
taxation to redress the balance between 
realty and personalty, you ought to 
redress it in both cases. You ought, 
in the case of local taxation, to make 
the contribution . the two kinds of 
ro alike; and you ought, also, in 
tye Ge Imperial taxation, to redress 
the inequality by making them both 
alike. ntil that is done, we shall 
never get our local and Imperial taxa- 
tion upon a sound basis, and we shall 
go on Session after Session with this 
perpetual squabble between I yao in- 
terested in personal and real property 
as to whether one or the other is en- 
titled to a greater remission of taxation. 
We know that, unfortunately, these 
questions are apt to assume the form 
of class questions, of Party and political 
uestions, as between the Succession 

uty and the taxes on consumption, and 
other taxes on personalty ; and it is in 
the interest not only of the Exchequer, 
but in higher social and political in- 
terests, that this question should be 
finally settled, that we should have some 
reliable figures on which we can pro- 
ceed in order to put an end to contro- 
versies that are so tedious and so in- 


jurious. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he dosired to protest against 
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the tax on which he thought 
would be.detrimental to the breeding 
of horses, and also a great to 
those who lived in the country, and who 
were obliged to use horses for the pur- 
e of locomotion. He thought the 
overnment should do all in their power 
to encourage the breeding of horses; 
indeed, a man who kept a horse con- 
ferred a benefit on the country. In the 
first place, he encouraged farmers to 
breed horses ; in the next place, he was 
obliged to buy forage; and, in the third 
place, he was obliged to employ some 
one to groom the horse; altogether, 
instead of taxing a man for keeping a 
horse, he, as an agriculturist, should be 
very glad to see a grateful Government 
give £1 to a man for every horse he 
kept. There was already a considerable 
number of horses imported into the 
country; we did not breed enough to 
supply our own wants. Last year there 
were no less than 11,649 horses im- 
ported into this country, of the value of 
£198,000. Now, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished to derive revenue 
from horses, he (Mr. Jeffreys) would 
rather that he taxed the foreigners’ than 
our own. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was not willing to remit this tax alto- 
gether, he (Mr. Jeffreys) would put in 
a plea for those agriculturists who were 
obliged to keep riding horses as well as 
agvicultural horses. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to allow every 
agriculturist to keep one riding and 
driving horse for every 500 acres, or 
part of 500 acres, which he occupied. 
That would be only just, because a 
farmer was obliged to keep a nag to 
ride on about his farm and to carry 
him to market. In fact, this class of 
horse was quite as necessary for the 
purpose of his trade or business as any 
of his agricultural horses. He sincerely 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not be hard upon a very unfortunate 
and struggling race of men. He also 
desired to put in a plea for the country 
doctor, who was obliged to keep a horse 
to follow his calling; in fact, he could 
not do without one. Much, too, might 
be said as to the exemption from the 
tax of country parsons, who, perhaps, 
lived far from the station, and who must 
of necessity keep either a cob or a pony. 
Country doctors and country parsons 
could not possibly do without their use- 
ful horse, and although it might be a 
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very trifling tax for the rich people 
lived in ra, Bees and kept luxurious car- 
riages, yet for avegees e living 


in the country the tax would be a great 
hardship. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would not add to their bur- 
dens by making them pay £1 for every 
horse they kept. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he would only intrude himself 
upon the Committee for a few moments. 
In doing so, he was consoled by the fact 
that the point he wanted to refer to was 
one which no other Member had dealt 
with. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— a 5s. duty per dozen upon 

ttled wines. Of course, with reference 
to the higher classes of wine there was 
nothing to be said about it, except so 
far as one might object to particular 
taxation in the nature of Protection. 
But this 5s. tax would entirely prohibit 
the introduction into this country of 
cheap wines bottled abroad. Possibly, 
the class of wine of which he was about 
to speak did not come within the cogni- 
zance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or any of his friends. But the right hon. 
Gentleman might, perhaps, not be sur- 

rised to learn that a hock could 
bought in Germany for 12 marks per 
dozen. If they ~ 5s. a-dozen duty on 
that they would prevent entirely the 
importation of that wine into this coun- 
try. It was quite impossible to get such 
wine bottled here. If they brought a 
wine of that class over in the wood, the 
result certainly would not be healthy or 
satisfactory to the drinker. There was 
a class of claret—possibly the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would no* drink it— 
that might be bought at one france 
30, one franc 50 or 60 cents, a good 
drinkable claret, which if brought over 
in wood would be completely spoiled in 
any bottling ; it certainly would not then 
be claret at all. There was also the 
very light Italian wine of the Campagna, 
which he had never seen here in wood. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wanted to prevent poor people, who 
could not afford dear wines, from drink- 
ing wine, he could not have taken a 
more effectual step. He would say 
nothing from the Alliance point of view; 
but speaking only from the point of view 
of those who were tem te, and who 
did not go entirely with the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Oockermouth 
Division of Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid 
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- Lawson), there was something to be 
said against a class of taxation which 
killed ; C) gery drink and increased the 
worst form of drinking. 

Mr. KNATOHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he would not 
have risen to take part in the debate 
but for the remarks which were made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst). 
He was not aware that the hon. Gentle- 
man was an agricultural authority, and 
certainly, if the hon. Gentleman had any 
experience in agricultural matters, his 
experience had not been obtained, at 
any rate, in the county of Kent. The 
hon. Gentleman was most unfortunate 
in mentioning that county to show that 
the people were dissatisfied with the 
pro Wheel Tax. More especially 
was he unfortunate in selecting for the 
Ly re of his argument that portion 
of the county which he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) represented. The poor rate- 
payers were very well satisfied with the 
idea of a tax upon wheels. The hon. 
Gentleman thought that the privileges 
of the landowners and occupiers had 
been greatly misused in the county of 
Kent. What had some of these privi- 
leges been? For the last 10 or 12 years 
they had been to see their roads cut up 
by traction engines and other heavy 
vehicles which paid nothing whatever 
for the maintenance of the roads. He 
believed it would be a great boon to 
have the sound principle recognized, 
that those who used the roads should 
pay for them. While he was anxious 
to give support in the main to the Wheel 
Tax, he Roned the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would see his way to modify 
it in this direction. It was an excellent 
suggestion made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Nottingham 
(Mr. H. 8. Wright) that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should increase the 
weight upon which it was proposed 
to assess the duty. If the weight 
upon carts and waggons upon which 
duty was payable were raised to 15 cwt. 
or one ton, the tax would at onee catch 
the great men who were then ratepayers, 
and who would benefit by the relief of 
the rates, while it would exclude from 
the operation of the tax a number of 
small men who existed in all parts of the 
country, and had just managed to save 
enough to buy a cart or van for carrying 
out coals or removing furniture. That 
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would be a just relief to a large number 
of persons. He would suggest to the 
a hon. Gentleman two sources by 
which he could recoup himself to some 
extent. He had been sorry to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say that he did not 
intend to tax bicycles. His (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen’s) view was that bicycles 
which used the roads, although they did 
not wear them, and which made the roads 
a source of pleasure to a large number 
of persons, might be very fairly taxed 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. or even 5s. a-year. 
Then, again, he was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman had dealt with the question 
of hawkers’ licences. It seemed to him 
that it would have been better to have 
remitted only part of the licence duty, so 
that the hawkers would have had to pay 
in regard to duty and wheel tax, a sum 
of £3 10s. a-year. By that means they 
would avoid increasing the large num- 
ber of persons who went about from 
house to house, and were a pest to the 
rural communities. This class of per- 
sons rendered themselves a nuisance by 
pilfering under the pretence of selling, 
and it was most undesirable that they 
should have the whole tax taken off 
them. As to the tax on foreign wines, 
he welcomed it cordially. He was not 
only a Tory, but a Protectionist, and 
was glad to see taxation put upon foreign 
exports, and especially upon luxuries ; 
and he hoped that the Ohanceller of the 
Exchequer would see his way, as there 
were other luxuries awaiting similar 
treatment, to raise a substantial addition 
to the Revenue from those sources. 
While the right hon. Gentleman had been 
casting about for a source of revenue to 
enable him to take off a penny from the 
Income Tax, there was one subject that 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not thought of—namely, the 
re-establishment of the 1s. duty on corn. 
He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had 
been a farmer for some years, and some 
time ago that tax had been in existence 
without the circumstance having been 
appreciated by him, or without, indeed, 
his having been aware of it, although 
it brought in £1,000,000, and would 
probably, if now resuscitated, produce 
£1,500,000. If such a duty were im- 
posed, no human being wuuld be the 
worse for it—certainly not the farmer. 
Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) said, there was one thing he 
trusted the right hon, Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
do, and that was to follow the advice of 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, so far 
as bicycles and tricycles were concerned. 
These were fast becoming the chief form 
of amusement to those who could save 
a little money, not only in the towns, 
but he was glad to say in the counties 
also. There were only two points in 
regard t which, in addition to the 
various ones upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given way, he (Viscount 
Wolmer), as representing an agricul- 
tural constituency, should like to appeal 
tohim. With reference to the first of 
those points, he would appeal to the ex- 
perience of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) to support the truth of what 
he.said. His contention was that in 
regard to a farm of over 500 acres, par- 
ticularly when they got to the large 
down farms, a nag was quite as neces- 

to a farmer for his work as was his 
agricultural horses. Therefore, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 

ow each farmer a nag to every 500 
acres of land. The next point to which 
he would like to call the mght hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention was one he could best 
illustrate by giving an extract from a 
letter he received only yesterday—a type 
of many other letters. A small trades- 
man had written to him to say that he 
was a struggling tradesman, possessing 
five vans, Bat that never by any chance 
were more than four on the road at the 
same time, the fifth being merely kept 
for cases of emergency. This person 
said— 

“« Would it not be hard if I had to pay the 
tax on five; whereas, as a matter of fact, I 
never have more than four going on the road at 
the same time.” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) said, he only rose to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he replied, to make 
an authoritative statement which would 
remove some misconceptions prevailing 
in the country. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would be good 
enough to say to those Members who 
might vote to-night for these Resolu- 
tions that they would not be thereby 
pledging themselves to the proposal as 
to the Wheel Tax or the om Tax; 
because he agreed with what had been 
stated by hon. Gentlemen below the 
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in a position to exempt doctors, and, if 
possible, ministers of religion, to some 
extent at all events. He (Sir Stafford 
Nerthcote) endorsed very much what 
had been stated just now with regard to 
the question of hawkers’ licences, be- 
cause he believed that there could be no 
doubt that the entire abolition of those 
licences would throw a good deal of 
extra responsibility on the local police, 
and would render it much more difficult 
for the police to cope with the evil of 
vagrancy than would be the case if the 
licences were not entirely abolished. As 
the constituency he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) represented contained a consider- 
able number of hawkers in its midst, he 
could bear testimony to the fact that 
very severe competition indeed existed 
between the hawkers and the small 
tradesmen, and he thought it would be 
unfair to these small tradesmen if the 
hawkers’ licences were entirely done 


7 with. 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he did not propose to go 
over the ground which had been so well 
trodden by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) and the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt). He pro- 
posed to express a general approval of 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to hand over to the local 
authorities a very considerable amount 
of Imperial taxation in aid of local rates; 
although when they came to the details 
of the proposal, there would be a great 
deal with which he should not be able 
altogether to approve of. He meant to 
confine himself that night merely to the 
subject of the Succession Duties, a 
matter to which he had given attention 
for some years past. The closing re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
Budget Speech, in which he contrasted 
the assessment of the Income Tax 
upon House Property as compared with 
land, and gave thut as a justification for 
continuing the unequal treatment of 
personalty as com with realty, 
apeotees to him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to 
show that the right hon. Gentleman 
hardly sufficiently appreciated the fact 
that house Property paid at the nt 
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moment Succession Duty — that all 
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house 2 , leasehold and freehold, 
paid uty. Leasehold houses paid 
probate, as well as Succession Duty, but 
all houses paid Succession Duty. The 
righ = entleman the ac ry aap of 
the Exchequer was quite right in sayi 

that the increase had pa very pase 
in the value of houses of late years, as 
compared with land. His (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s) impression was that at that 
moment not one-third of the Succession 
Duty was really paid by land in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and that 
more than two-thirds of the Succession 
Duty was paid by houses— whether free- 
hold. or leasehold. But the great in- 
equality which existed at the present 
moment as to the Succession Duty arose 
in respect of the difference in treatment 
of freehold houses and leasehold houses, 
and he thought he should be able to 
show the Committee that the inequality 
in that respect was most galling, and 
one which, at all hazards, ought to be 
done away with. He would quote three 
cases which he had taken for purposes 
of illustration. First, the interest in a 
leasehold house valued at £5,000; 
secondly, a freehold house valued at 
£5,000 ; and, thirdly, a freehold ground 
rent which was worth £5,000, but of 
which the ground rent was only £50 
a-year. The Committee would be sur- 
prised to hear what the difference of 
treatment between Succession Duty and 
Probate was in these three cases. In 
the case of the interest in a leasehold 
house worth £5,000 the Probate covered 
Succession Duty on lineal descendants, 
and the amount payable was £150. 
Take the case of a freehold interest in 
a house of the same value, and the duty 
was estimated on the interest of the 
owner and not on the actual fee value. 
He found that the amount payable in 
that case would be only £25 as compared 
with £150 in the other case. In other 
words, the owner of the leasehold must 
pay six times more than the owner of 
the freehold house.—[Mr. Goscuen: 
What age does the right hon. Gentle- 
man take ?|—He had taken the age at 
45, which gave about half an average 
interest. He found that in that case the 
heir who eame into possession of the 
freehold would pay only £25, as com- 
pared with £150 paid by the owner of 
the leasehold house. In both cases, the 
taxes were paid by the owners; there- 
fore, whatever excuse there might be 
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arising out of the argument of payment 
to the local rates, applied to the lease- 
hold heuse as well as to the freehold 
house.—[Mr. Goscnen: How does the 
right Lun. Gentleman arrive at his 
amount? |—In estimating the life inte- 
rest, he had taken the average at 45, 
which was about the equal of the actual 
value. One per cent upon £2,500 gave 
£25, and that was a sum he believed he 
was correct in taking. In the cther 
case, he had taken the value of the inte- 
rest, which was £3 per cent upon £5,000, 
and amounted to £150. Now, he came 
to the third case—that of the freehold 
ground rent of £50 a-year, the present 
value of which was £5,000, in conse- 
quence of their only leaving 15 or 16 
years of the lease to run; and the 
amount payable for Succession Duty in 
that case was only £6 4s., the reason 
being that the Succession Duty ‘was 
levied not upon the actual value of the 
property, but upon the capitalized value 
of the rent. There they had anctber 
great anomaly arising out of the Succes- 
sion Duty. In other words, the amount 
was 24 times less than the amount paid 
by the owner of the leasehold house. 
These three cases, he thought, showed 
an extraordinary inequality and an ex- 
traordinary anomaly arising out of the 
present position of the law as to Succes- 
sion Duty and Probate better and in 
more full argument than he could use. 
Of course, the whole subject of the death 
duties was full of anomalies. Take 
the case of collieries. As a general 
rule, collieries were leased subject 
to Royalties, and were generally carried 
on by nerships. It was one of the 
anomalies of Succession Duty and Pro- 
bate, that while the lessees paid not only 
all the local rates, but also Probate and 
Legacy Duty, the owner of the colliery, 
who received the Royalty, was subjeet 
only to Succession Duty. Let him take 
the case of mill property of manufac- 
turing towns. There, again, the same 
principle came in, tha‘ being partner- 
ship property, whether leasehold or 
freehold, it was subject both to Probate 
and Legacy Duty, whereas if worked 
by a single person, the property, if 
a freehold, on the death of the land- 
lord would pay only the Succession 
Duty, and not Probate. This appeared 
to him such an extraordinary anomaly 
that he really thought the Government 
should, when the case was actually 
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brought before them, do something to 
meet it. What was the pro of the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? Why, practically, he 
proposed that 4 per cent additional Suc- 
cession Duty should be paid in the case 
of lineal descendants; but he proposed 
to spread the payment over eight years, 
instead of over four or five years, as at 
present. The effect of that would be to 
reduce the actual present value of the 
payment, and to all intents and pur- 
ses, instead of adding } per cent to the 
uccession Duty, by spreading it over 
eight years, he added only about 
} per cent. In case of collateral de- 
scendants, the right hon. Gentleman 
increased the amount somewhat more; 
but he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would like to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
what he expected to receive from the 
increase at the present moment—what 
the ultimate amount of increase would 
be, He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had been 
unable to make out, from the calcula- 
tions he had been engaged in, that during 
the present year he would receive any 
increase at all, for the effect of spread- 
ing the payment over eight years would, 
he thought, somewhat reduce the pre- 
sent payments rather than increase 
them. After all, the main subject of 
inequality under the present levying of 
Succession and Probate Duty appeared 
to him to rise, as he had said, in respect 
of freehold and leasehold houses. He 
need not remind hon. Gentlemen that 
leasehold houses paid all the local rates 
at present ; and if that were to be taken 
intoconsideration leasehold houses ought 
to be exonerated. On the other hand, if 
leasehold property was to be charged 
with taxes of that kind—namely, with 
Probate and Succession Duty—it ap- 
peared to him that freehold property 
ought to be subject to the same charge. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
in this matter were on the horns of a 
dilemma—either they ought to make ex- 
emption in the case of leasehold houses, 
or they ought to extend the same charge 
for probate to freehold houses as to lease- 
hold houses. His own opinion was that it 
would be better to treat all these pro- 
perties alike, and make them subject both 
to Probate and to Suceession Duty, levied 
in the same manner as in the case of 
other property. In that way a consider- 
able amount of money would be raised. 
It was extremely difficult to ascertain 
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what the actual amount raised in this 
way would be; but his own impression 
was that a considerable amount of re- 
venue would ensue, the great bulk of 
which would not come from the land, 
but from freehold houses, ground rents, 
Royalties, and leasehold houses, and 
other property of that kind, and would 
go in aid of the Exchequer, and would, 
erhaps, enable the Chancellor of the 
xchequer even to do something more 
than he had done in the direction of 
giving additional aid to local rates. 
Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) said that, perhaps, some hon. 
Members were not aware that when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found him- 
self £2,000,000 to the good at the end 
of the year, it was owing to something 
faulty in the Estimates at the beginning 
of the year. That might be so to 
some extent; but it was also somewhat 
owing to the fact that we had gone 
through a peaceful period, and had not 
been put to a great expense, as we were 
not very long ago, in reference to Egypt. 
However, he had not risen to talk about 
that, but to answer one or two of the 
remarks which had been made by hon. 
Members opposite in reference to agri- 
culture and farms. He had been very 
much surprised to hear more than one 
hon. Member opposite gradge the Eng- 
lish farmer the present small measure of 
relief proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in connection with this cost of keeping 
up the roads. Those hon. Gentlemen 
must know that they had been told by 
persons holding their political views 
over and over again that the farmers of 
the country must not drive their heads 
against the wall of Protection, or any 
nonsense of that sort. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
Well, he was very glad that what he 
had read and heard, emanating from 
Radicals in the country, was not disputed 
in the House. But, then, they were told 
at the same time that what they should 
go in for was a re-adjustment of local 
burdens and local taxation. They were 
told that they should see that heavy 
drays and waggons were taxed. He had 
heard these speeches over and over again 
himself. It was said that these heavy 
vehicles were cutting up the roads, and 
should be called upon to pay something 
towards the expense of keeping up the 
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roads. But now hon. Members said— | right hon. Gentleman's proposal the 


“Oh, but the farmers’ ons and 
the farmers’ carts should taxed.”’ 
Surely, hon. Mambers rust know that 
many a farmer’s cart did not go on the 
road from the beginning to the end of 
the year. There were some carts and 
waggons that did, no doubt; but many 
of the farmers’ carts and waggons merely 
crossed the road that might bisect a 
farm, or something of that sort, and yet 
they would tax those carts. Surely, it 
must be known to hon. Members why 
this point had been conceded. The 
farmer had been called upon for many 
years past, whilst he had been under- 
going the slow process of ruin, to pay 
the surveyor’s rates. He had been pay- 
ing many pounds a-year in respect of 
the roads, which were used to a much 
greater extent by the heavy drays and 
waggons of his richer neighbours in 
trade — the brewers and the millers, 
who had not been contributing as many 
shillings as he had half-crowns to keep 
them in repair, although Le was being 
ruined while some of the former were 
makiogimmense profits. He was glad that 
somebody in the country was making 
profits; and whilst he did not object to 
seeing the brewer and the miller prosper, 
he was bound to say that the proper 
principle of taxation was to make those 
pay most who were most opulent and 
could best afford it, and to save those 


who were not in that happy position.. 


So far as the roads were concerned, by 
all means come upon those people who 
used them and cut them up. As to 
the Horse Tax, he hoped they clearly 
understood the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that no horse kept by a farmer 
would be taxed unless it was kept wholly 
and solely for the purposes of pleasure. 
He hoped that was cule understood. 
If a farmer was lucky enough to get a rich 
wife, orto own a gold mine which brought 
him in an income, and enabled him to 
keep a hunting horse or a brougham 
horse, make him pay for them by all 
means; but if he only kept a horse or 
two for the purposes of riding or driving 
around his field and looking after his 
business, he (Mr. Gray) earnestly hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would never 
dream of taxing such animals. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did so, although 
he (Mr. Gray) should be very sorry to 
take up such a position, he should be 
bound, in his humble way, to give the 





most strenuous opposition. The hon. 
Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
Broadhurst), having first of all sneered 
at the farmers, had gone on to say that 
he would not have anyone who had not 
an income of £100 or £150 taxed, and 
called upon to pay these heavy burdens. 
Well, the hon. Member surely must 
know that thousands and tens of 
thousands of our farmers of late years 
had not had anything like £150 a-year 
income. Under those circumstances 
ome the hon. Member would remit 
rom those people all the burdens of 
taxation falling upon them. Then they 
had been told that there was nothing at 
all in the Budget which helped the 
working man. Well, his (Mr. Gray’s) 
own opinion was that the working man’s 
prosperity always had and always would 
depend very much on the prosperity of 
his employer. If a business paid well, 
he did not care what the business was— 
whetherit was farming, or whether it was 
lace manufacture, or whether it was the 
manufacture of shoes—he was quite sure 
that when that business was doing well, 
it was a happy state of things for the 
operatives employed in the business, and 
that when that business was doing 
badly, the operatives suffered as well as 
the master. So that if they tried to op- 
press the farmer more than he was op- 
pressed now, they could not do it with- 
out at the same time injuring the 
farm labourer. He (Mr. Gray) desired 
to see the labourer benefited and con- 
sidered quite as much as any hon. 
Gentleman opposite did. He believed 
that the whole gist of this Budget was to 
equalize local burdens as much as might 
be. As to the idea of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, that 
in the Budget there should be a com- 
plete scheme for the weeding out of the 
difficulties and inequalities as to personal 
property, he was sorry to say-he did not 
think any such gigantic attempt could 
or ever would be made in a Budget. 
He believed the present financial pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a step in that direction ; but he 
doubted whether any attempt would 
ever be made in one Budget to settle the 
whole of these inequalities. He hoped 
that personal property would be called 
upon to pay its fair share of ail bur- 
dens; but he did not think that this 
great subject would ever be threshed 
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out in one scheme. He (Mr. Gray) and 
those who thought with him were often 
twitte with not having the courage of 
their convictions, but several hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken boldly from that side of 
the House to-night in support of them, 
and he did most anxiously look forward 
to the time when not only foreign cham- 
pagne would be called upon to con- 
tribute to the revenue, but when many 
other foreign articles would be taxed for 
choice, certainly articles of luxury. He 
did not wish to see a poor man’s food 
made dear, or anything approaching it ; 
but there was a very wide difference 
between the 1s. loaf, of which they had 
heard so much lately and before the last 
Election, and taxing lace or taxing silk, 
or any of the long list of those articles 
which were imported from abroad. 
With regard to carriage wheels which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to tax, he 
must say he regretted that it had not 
been proposed to tax foreign wheels, and 
the parts ‘of wheels which come from 
abroad. He had heard that the proposed 
Cart Tax would interfere with the 
business of cart- makers. He hoped 
not, but no one could deny that the im- 
portation of carriage wheels from 
abroad seriously interfered with our 
home businesses, and he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would think 
over this subject and that the day would 
come when we should have areally per- 
fect Wheel Tax. Then there was always 
ready for the right hon. Gentleman, 
whenever he chose to turn his attention 
to it, their good old friend the Malt Tax. 
There was something to be done in the 
direction of taxing foreiga barley. [4 
laugh.| He heard an hon. Gentleman op- 
posite laughing; but the hon. Member 
knew very well that when his Party were 
in power a tax, equivalent to 80 per 
cent on its value on all the barley grown 
for malting purposes, had been allowed 
to exist. [ Weer. hear !”’] The hon. Gen- 
tleman assented. Then he said, shame 
to those hon. Gentlemen who agreed with 
Free Trade, and who now taxed beer, and 
yet admitted foreign barley and sugar 
used for beer free. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or some 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would see what could be done in this 
matter. His remedy would be to reduce 
the Beer Duty of 6s. 3¢., and put the 


tax on foreign barley and sugar entering 
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this country for brewing p It 
might be difficult to do that, but it must 
be remembered that if his suggestion 
were carried out it would not have the 
effect of adding to the cost of @ single 
pint of beer. All he proposed was 
to take the present charge, say on 
point A, and put it on point B, and if 
that were done, logically speaking, 
there was no reason in the world why it 
should raise the price of beer. He 
apologized for troubling the Committee 
co long, but he was naturally very 
anxious that everything should be done 
to equalize taxation and to uphold the 
interest of the working classes. He was 
most certainly anxious to advance the 
interest of the working classes, but never 
would they advance those interests, as they 
should do, in a thorough manner, par- 
ticularly the interests of that most im- 
portant class of British workmen, the 
agricultural labourers, until many of 
them on the opposite side of the House 
showed more sympathy with agriculture 
than they had done inthe past. It was 
the fashion amongst hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to sneer at the farmers, and 
whenever a little tu’penny-ha’penny 
form of relief was given to the farmers, 
they at once said—‘‘Oh, that will go 
into the landlord’s pocket.” While they 
talked to them in that way, they were 
doing all they could to prevent the agri- 
cultural labourer from rising up the 
rounds of the social ladder, which he 
(Mr. Gray) was as anxious to see the 
agricultural labourer do as any hon. 
Gentleman opposite could be. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. 
OC. W. Gray) was extremely pr: id of the 
fact that himself and his Friends who 
were Fair Traders talked boldly ; but if 
he had been in the House when his 
leader the hon. Member for Central 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) was 
speaking, he would have learnt that the 
hon. Gentleman had such an absolute, 
intense admiration for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that, with great regret, 
he had put his conscientious opinions 
into his pocket, and intended only to 
talk but not to act. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken (Mr. Gray) was a 
farmer, and complained of the position 
of the farmers. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
would tell the hon. Gentleman why that 
position perhaps was not as good as it 
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ought to be. It was because the hon. 
Member and his Friends would not act, 
but allowed themselves to be the slaves 
and servants of the landlords. He would 
recommend English farmers to take 
example by what was being done in the 
Sister Island. The a find there 
that the farmers had managed somehow 
to reduce their burdens, and that they 
had reduced that greatest burden of all 
upon the land—namely, the rent. Let 
them act together; let them inaugurate 
some little Plan of Campaign, and they 
would find themselves as fortunate as 
the farmers of Ireland. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to be under the im- 
pression that they ought to be thankful 
to him whenever he put on any tax, 
because he had been good enough to 
take off a ld. from the Income Tax. 
What he (Mr. Labouchere) liked was a 
Budget which took off taxes, but did 
not put any on. He should like to 
know how many people in this country 
paid the Income Tax. Not a seventh 
of the people—certainly not more than 
a seventh of the people would benefit 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman had a surplus. 
He might have taken 1d. off the In- 
come Tax without putting on fresh 
taxes ; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
been anxious to make a present, which 
was variously estimated at £4,000,000 
of money by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, and at 
£3,000,000 by himself, to the landed 
interest. They were told that they ought 
to look upon this Budget merely in its 
financial aspect, but - (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was afraid he could not do that, 
because he saw that it was drawn up on 
the old Tory lines. It was a class 
Budget. Its object was the well-known 
object of the Tories and of the landed 
interest—namely, to pillage the masses 
for the benefit of the classes. What 
had preceded this Budget? The Local 
Government Bill. And it was said that 
it deprived the landed gentry of their 
position in the counties. The landed 
gentry did not like this; but the Go- 
vernment was willing to give them a 
sop, beeause they knew that they must 
make them some concession. [ Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he was making a con- 
cession to them of £3,000,000. He 
should show before he sat down that 
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the greater portion of that relief went 
into the pockets of the landlords. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
he war merely shifting the burden from 
the shoulders of one class to the shoulders 
of another—that was to say, taking it 
from the ratepayers and putting it on 
the taxpayers. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew perfectly well that he was 
not doing so. He said he was making 
a concession to the landowners because 
land had fallen in value, and because 
the burdens on land had increased. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) denied absolutely both 
those assumptions. He denied that the 
land had fallen in value, and he denied 
that the burdens upon it had increased. 
The question depended upon the time 
from which they started. If they said 
that land had fallen in value within the 
last two or three years he perfectly 
admitted it ; but if they asso that it 
had fallen in value since 1840, he abso- 
lutely denied the proposition. The capital 
value of land had increased between 
1840 and 1871 by £360,000,000 ster- 


ling. Did any hon. Member assert that- 


land had fallen by that amount between 
1871 and the present time? The tax 
Returns showed that it has not fallen so 
much, and, consequently, he was right 
in saying that land had not fallen to 
the value it had before Free Trade was 
introduced. The landlords said they 
were badly off. No doubt that was the 
case, and he would tell them why. It 
was because they seemed to be under 
the impression that land was always to 
go up in value; they thought it was a 
nice thing for it to go up; they imagined 
that they could always Hoot the same 
amount of money and yet it would con- 
tinue to rise in value; they mortgaged 
it exceedingly and spent money on it, 
and they had now to go back to its value 
before 1840. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) complained that this Budget 
secured to land a greater exemption 
from Imperial taxation than was secured 
to personal property. His right hon. 
Friend suggested that that was most 
improper; but he went much further 
than his right hon. Friend, and wanted 
to see the burden upon land very much 
sa we than the burden upon personalty. 

erhaps hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
not know what was the Radical doctrine 
with regard to land. He would explain 
it. It must be remembered that land 
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originally paid the entire expenses of 
the Imperial Government, with the ex- 
ception of the amount levied upon Crown 
lands. This was not in the nature of a 
tax; it was in the nature of rent. The 
landowners managed to shirk the pay- 
ment of this rent; but in 1698 an 
arrangement was made by which, in lieu 
of these general obligations, they should 
pay not as taxation, but as rent, the 
sum of 4s. in the pound on the income 
derived from land. That was a reason- 
able arrangement; but what did the 
landowners do? This rent was renewed 
by Parliament year by year; but the 
landowners always insisted that the 
assessment of 1698 should be taken. 
The land consequently went up in value ; 
landowners were not assessed on the 
actual value of land, but they were 
assessed on its value in 1698. In 1780 
Mr. Pitt made this land rent perpetual. 
It then produced about £2,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum, and at the present 
moment it produced only £2,000,000 
sterling per annum. If, however, they 
took the yearly value of land, mines, 
quarries, &c., it would be found that 
its value amounted to £200,000,000, 
and consequently that land at the pre- 
sent time, without going into taxation, 
ought to pay to the State £40,000,000 
sterling as rent. Land now paid 
£2,000,000 sterling. Landowners re- 
cognized that they ought to pay that, 
but they every year evaded the pay- 
ment of £38,000,000 sterling. ow 
with regard to the Death Duties, the 
landed gentry were very indignant at 
the time at having to pay Death Duties, 
and they pleaded that they ought not 
to pay them, because the land rent of 
£2,000,000 sterling had been made per- 
petual. Mr. Pitt brought in a Bill 
taxing land and realty, and they in- 
sisted that the Bill should be divided ; 
the Bill then went up to the House of 
Lords. The House of Lords then threw 
out the Death Duties on realty and 
passed them on personalty. The right 
hon. Gentleman the present Member 
for Mid Lothian in 1853 passed an Act 
imposing a Succession Duty of 1 per 
cent on land, but as had been stated 
frequently in the course of the evening 
the right hon. Gentleman did not have 
this levied upon the real value of the 
land, but upon a certain number of 
years’ purchase, during which it was 
supposed it would be in the possession 
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of the successor. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put it down at 13} years’ 
purchase. e Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then made a most extraordinary 
statement. He said that as the land 
had gone down in value this Succession 
Duty of 13} years purchase was ter 
than it was before. But surely the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a mis- 
take. The 13} years purchase must be 
the purchase of yearly value, and if the 
land had gone down in value the rent 
must also have gone down in value. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that this distinction ought to be sus- 
tained because the person who inherited 
land was not in the same position as the 
person who inherited personalty; he 
could not sell the land at the price he 
choose to put upon it, but he could sell 
it at the buyer’s price, which was tho 
real price. The right hon. Gentleman 
went further and said that the succes- 
sors to landed estates had four years in 
which to pay the Succession Duty in eight 
instalments, but he had converted these 
into 16 instalments. Why had theright 
hon. Gentleman made this extension ? 
They were told that the landowner had 
difficulty in paying ready money, but 
he would point out that a man who was 
left a business with a certain amount of 
capital in it had a greater difficulty in 
paying in one sum the Probate Duty 
upon it. At the present moment land 
paid one-fifth of the amount paid by 
personalty; in round figures it paid 
£700,000 per annum as Succession Duty. 
On that principle he made the land- 
owners a present of £3,200,000 per 
annum as against personalty. It was 
stated in an article in Zhe Whitehall 
Review that four financiers had died 
during the last year who were worth 
£12,000,000 sterling, and that their 
successors had paid £360,000 inProbate 
Duty, but supposing that this had oc- 
curred 40 years ago they would have 
paid £60,000 per annum. He was 
taking that from the article referred to, 
but they might, at any rate, assume 
fairly that land paid one-fifth. With 
regard to local burdens these were also 
a portion of the rent which the land 
paid to the State and were not in the 
nature of a tax, and, therefore, the land 
ought to pay the whole of them. The 
question at the present moment was 
whether local burdens on land had gone 
up beyond other burdens upon the tax- 
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ne was exceedingly doubtful. 
Mr. Laing stated that in 1840 land paid 
69 per cent of all local burdens, houses 
28 per cent, and other properties 23 per 
cent. At present land paid 23 per cent, 
houses 53 per cent, railways 14 per cent, 
and other properties 10 cent. In 
asking whether local burdens had gone 
on increasing, they must make a dis- 
tinction between urban and rural pro- 

erty; it was perfectly true that they 

ad gone up in past years, but he 
thought it was not correct to say that 
they bad gone up more than very 
slightly in the rural districts. In 1871 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the urban rate averaged 4s., while 
the rural rate averaged 2s. 9d. in the 
pound. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman then took in the rural rate 
the rent of small towns, but if he had 
eliminated that he would have found 
that the towns paid 5s., and that 2s. 6d. 
was paid in the rural parts. As a 
matter of fact the rate in towns was 
greatly increased, and in the rural dis- 
tricts the rate, although it was greater 
than it was 40 years ago, had been 
increased very slightly indeed. But 
there was no necessity for him to argue 
that point when he had the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself on his side, 
both with regard to Imperial and local 
burdens. The right hon. Gentleman 
had frequently made speeches in that 
House complaining of the disproportion 
which existed between Imperial and 
local burdens taken together upon land 
and upon personalty. He said that in 
1826 charges on real property for local 
and Imperial taxation were 4s. 4d. 
in the pound, and that they had fallen 
to 3s. 3d. in the pound. It was quite 
true that the right hon. Gentleman was 
then arguing precisely the opposite to 
what he was now maintaining; but at 
that time he sat upon that side of the 
House, and, although the right hon. 
Gentleman argued very cleverly, still 
there was a distinction between the two 
statements. If they were to relieve 
local burdens at the expense of the Im- 
perial Exchequer, the relief ought to be 
given to the towns rather than to the 
country districts, the rate in the former 
being double, and yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer went out of his way 
to relieve the rural rates. There was 
nothing more outrageous than the pro- 
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td give a portion of the 
amount levied by Probate Duties to the 
rural districts, and yet to maintain the 
distinction between Succession and Pro- 
bate. If they relieved them, then there 
ought to be no distinction, and if they 
retained the distiction between the two, 
then, he said, there ought to be no relief. 
Probate Duty came entirely from the 
towns, Succession Duty came entirely 
from the country; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman said he would give this 
Probate Duty to the rural districts, and 
that he would maintain this iniquitous 
distinction between landed property and 
personalty. inst this enormous 
nt to the landlords, the Succession 
uty was to be raised } per cent, 
which would bring £350,000 per 
annum; but it was reduced, however, 
by the right hon. Gentleman having 
allowed it to be paid in 16 instalments 
instead of eight, and the probable 
amount of Succession Duty to be paid 
into the Imperial Treasury would, there- 
fore, be reduced to £250,000. He was 
surprised to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
saying that this arrangement was final. 
He had hoped that it would be only 
temporary, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have come down and 
said that he was going to equalize the 
Succession Duty, and charge ground- 
rents, and that he was going to see that 
the mansions of the rich in the country 
districts were fairly assessed. But he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
say that he was going to do all this 
next year, and that, if he would do so, 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
would take a different view of the ob- 
jectionable points ia the Budget from 
what they did at that moment. Why 
was it necessary to pass this Budget ? 
It seemed to him that it was simply and 
solely because the landlords declined to 
give any credit to the Government; 
they said they must have their money 
down before they agreed to pass the 
Local Government Bill, and they ia- 
sisted upon having it clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated what they were to receive. 
He should have thought it would have 
been more hm to pass the Local 
Government Bil , and to have continued 
the grant in aid, and next year to have 
exhaustively looked into the matter— 
whether local rates ought to be relieved 
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at the expense of the Treasury, and in 
what proportion that relief ought to go 
to the towns and to the rural districts. 
They must remember that if they gave 
these taxes over to the counties they 
should neyer get them back; they 
parted with them, not for one year, but 
for ever. He would only ask those 
poor dupes, the agricultural labourers, 
and those poor dupes, the farmers, who 
were bamboozled by the Primrose 
League, not to believe that their interest 
was identical with that of the land- 
owners, whose only object was to feather 
their own nests at the expense of the 


oapreu. 

rn. GOSCHEN: I must apologize 
to the Committee for speaking so often ; 
but it is necessary that I should employ 
some little time in answering the argu- 
ments and suggestions that have been 
made in the course of this discussion. 
On the other hand, I trust that hon. 
Members, who have spoken, will not con- 
sider it any disrespect on my part if I 
pase by some of the arguments which 
have been placed before the Committee, 
as I have but a limited time in which to 
deal with the great variety of subjects 
that have been brought to our notice. 
It is most important that I should say, 
in reply to the observations that have 
been made, that in voting for the Reso- 
lutions, hon. Members will by no means 
compromise their perfect freedom of 
action with regard to the second reading 
of the Bills which I shall have to bring 
forward, or with regard to any details 
which those Bills contain. I trust the 
Committee will see fit to pass these 
Resolutions this evening, so as to 
enable me to introduce the Bills at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that 
hon. Members may be enabled to judge 
what are the precise proposals of the 
Government, and in what degree and 
manner the Government have been able 
to meet the various remarks and sug- 
gestions which have been made to them 
for the modification of these proposals. 
There has been a long and interesting 
debate this evening, begun by the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and concluded by the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton who has just satdown. There 
is some contrast between those two 
speeches, both in tune and substance. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian approved of our assign- 
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ing the Probate Duty to relief of 
loval soeation, att ay — the hon. 


Member for Northampton ly con- 
demned. Nor did the right Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 


think it necessary to denounce this 
Budget as a class measure, or to raise 
those class controversies which the hon. 
Member seems so anxious to drag into 
this discussion. The hon. Member for 
Northampton has embodied in an ex- 
treme form, and in a form which lends 
itself very favourably to reply, some of 
the fallacies which have run through 
one or two even of the more moderate 
8 es which have been delivered in 
e course of the evening. I would point 
out that very conflicting views have 
been expressed with to burdens 
upon property and the relief to be 
given to property. At one moment 
it is said that the landowners will be 
exclusively relieved, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton said that this relief 
was practically a bribe to the land- 
lords. But why to the landlords and 
not to the householders? The hon. 
Member, who has been preceded in this 
matter by a portion of the public Press, 
says that it is a gift to the squires; but 
it has been pointed out, in some of the 
most impartial organs of public opinion, 
that the greater portion of the relief will 
to the towns and not to the country. 
thas even been madea matter of reproach 
to us that the relief will go to the towns 
more than to the rural districts, and yet 
the hon. Member says—‘‘ Look at thi 
eat sum which you are going to give 
m personal property in order to re- 
lieve the land!’’ Does the hon. Mem- 
ber think it will be the landlords who 
will be relieved by the diminution of 
rates? The hon. Member implies that 
it is the landlords who pay the rates, be- 
cause, if it were not so, the diminution 
of rates would be no relief to them. 
That being the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber, then it is the landlords who are 
aying £26,000,000 of rates towards 
— taxation, those very landlords, 
whom at another moment he represents 
as escaping from their just contribution 
to public burdens. Itis to that point that 
the hon. Member is driven by his own 
argument, which shows that it is he, 
and not the Government, who are on the 
horns of a dilemma. Either the landlords 
are paying that enormous sum, or oe 
are not exclusively the persons who 
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it is the ratepayer generally who will be 
relieved, as wasadmitted distinctly bythe 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, who pointed out to the Com- 
mittee (and interrupted me, in order to 
correct the im ion that I had not 
sufficiently explained his meaning) the 
impression that he did not intend to con- 
vey that it was the landlords who paid 
the rates. Yet in order to create a preju- 
dice against the Budget, and to make an 
impression out-of-doors, the cry has 
been raised that this is a rich man’s 
Budget, and that the relief of the rate- 
payers, in which all classes will share, ie 
simply a relief to the wealthy classes of 
the community. I protest against that 
interpretation, which cannot be sus- 
tained in argument to the slightest 
degree. There is a similar juggle in 
regard to land and houses. At one time 
hon. Members add houses to land, and 
at another time they treat them sepa- 
rately, according as it suits the exigencies 
of their argument. In order to show 
what a large amount land is paying in 
proportion to personalty, and, therefore, 
what a large share it ought to bear in 
Imperial taxation, houses are added to 
the land, but the moment it becomes a 
question of relief they are entirely for- 
gotten, and it is the land only which 
is said to be about to be relieved. Then 
there was a third juggle of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, who says that 
I myself admitted that we were going 
to give relief to the land. Yes, but the 
land does not simply represent the land- 
owner, it represents the farmer as well ; 
and, whatever the hon. Member may 
think, the farmers know that relief in 
the matter of rates means relief of the 
burden which is borne by themselves. 
The farmers know very well, from sad 
experience during many years, that they 
have been suffering from the increase of 
rates, and that they will be benefited by 
their reduction. The hon. Member has 
quoted the views held by me in 1871 ; but 
in an earlier portion of the debate I my- 
self pointed out the difference in the 
situation as between 1871 andthe present 
day. In 1871 the price of wheat was 
about 56s. ; now it is about 30s. or 4le. 
a quarter. Then the hon. Member 
alluded to the value of land in 1840, and 
said that he believed the price of land 
was then not higher than it is at present. 
I believethe hon. Memberis totally wrong 
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in that view: I have heard of an in- 
stance of an estate in Wiltshire, which 
in 1835 was sold for £35,000, being 
lately sold for a sum of under £7,000; 
and I am told, also, that there are a vast 
number of cases where landed estates 
only sell at from 10 to 12 years’ purchase. 
You must look at the number of years’ 
purchase which land will fetch, and 
not merely at the annual value. So much 
in reply to the hon. Member. But 
I should like, in regard to the question 
as to who is to be relieved, to point out 
how extraordinarily the farmer is affected 
by even a slight reduction of rates. 
The farmer is rated on @ much larger 
assessabie value in proportion to his 
income than any other member of the 
community. The farmer who makes 
£100 a-year is often rated on a sum of 
£200, and he has, therefore, to pay 
rates on twice the amount of his income, 
while a resident in a town may be pay- 
ing simply on one-seventh or one-eighth 
part of his income. It is for that reason 
that the agricultural interest, as regards 
rating, has a special claim. I commend 
that view, also, to the farmers whe. 
they look to the relief which they are 
going to get. If they get a relief of 
6d. in the pound on the rates, it will 
make a greater difference to them than 
a relief of 2s. or even ls. in the £1 
would make to the householders in many 
urban districts, and when they are 
considering any trifling fresh burden 
that may be put upon them with re- 
gard to horses or in other respects, 
this is a matter which they ought not to 
forget. In the course of this debate 
many suggestions have been made as to 
better taxes which might be imposed 
than those which are now put forward, 
and the hon. Member for one of the 
Divisions of Glasgow has suggested the 
increase of the duty on beer. i should 
like to know what would be the attitude 
of hon. Members opposite if we had 
taxed beer. They would have said that 
we were attempting to relieve house- 
hold property at the expense of the 
general consumer. At all events, wo 


have avoided making, in the least 


degree, eny increase of duty on articles 
of general consumption. The chief ob- 
jections taken to our proposals have 
been with regard to the Wheel Tax und 
the tax upon vans. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) was in 
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his place when I made my former state- 
ment, but I am glad he is here now. 
The hon. Member represents those who 
are mainly interested in this question as 
poor and suffering tradesmen. I have 
noticed that the clients of the hon. 
Gentleman, when he takes up any sub- 
ject in this House, are always the poorest 
class in the community. Now, one of 
these poor struggling tradesmen to 
whom he has alluded, says, he will lose 
£50 a-year by the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. That means that he is the owner 
of 35 vans, because otherwise he could 
not have to pay £50 under the tax; and 
this man was held up to the Committee 
as one of the poorest class of the com- 
munity who had to contribute to the relief 
of the bloated ratepayers. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I said this 
tax would hit many of the poorest 
elasses of the community, and I spoke 
of one person who paid £50 a- 


ear. 
3 Mr. GOSCHEN: My hon. Friend 
read some letters not particularly com- 
plimentary to myself, and he said that 
those letters came from poor struggling 
tradesmen, one of whom would suffer a 
fine of £50. I should like to know why 
we on our side would not be entitled to 
use the same argument, and to say that 
we have put a tax upon brewers’ vans, 
belonging to the richest class of the 
community, upon the rich Railway 
Companies, and upon those great es- 
tablishments which carry furniture from 
place to place, and that by this means 
we have relieved the poorest class of 
suburban ratepayers; and that it was 
just that these rich people should be 
taxed for tearing up the roads, instead 
of the burden falling upon the poor 
clerks who live in the suburbs and 
can scarcely make both ends meet. I 
suggest that my argument would be as 
sound as that of the hon. Gentleman. 
Of course, there are anomalies in all 
cases of this kind. Are there no anoma- 
lies in the Income Tax and the Tobacco 
Duty, where the higher kinds of 
tobacco pay the same as the lower? 
Are there no anomalies in the Tea 
Duty? Those whose unpleasant duty 
it is to impose these duties can in- 
vent no form of taxation which does 
not involve many anomalies in its 
collection. With regard to the Wheel 
Tax, I know that the estimates are ex- 
tremely diverse, and some that have 


Mr. Goschen 
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been put before me seem to prove that 
there are more vans in the country than 
could be drawn if there were four times 
as many horses in it as are known to 
exist. I am perfectly ready to join issue 
with hon. Members on the subject ; the 
Government will go fully into the sta- 
tistics and take a census of the vans, and 
if itis shown that this is such a wide 
reaching tax, and that the total amount 
to be realized is nearer £1,000,000 than 
I put it, it would be perfectly fair to 
argue that the amount which I propose 
to levy should be reduced. I say this 
having knowledge of the subject, but in 
the meantime I maintain that those who 
use the roads are to contribute towards 
them. That isa doctrine which has not 
been rejected by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who have themselves 
comtemplated the imposition of a tax on 
those who use the roads. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) has spoken of 
our having removed some of the taxa- 
tion from railways. Yes, but that is a 
perfectly different point, because there 
you have not the principle on which the 
tax on vehicles will rest—namely, that 
those who use the roads should in 
part pay for them. In 1882 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, following that principle, 
gave a subvention of £250,000 in relief 
of highway rates by handing over a 
portion of the general taxation for that 
purpose, and I do not know that it 
was then contended that the relief 
was being given to the landlords. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
only proposed this as a temporary 
arrangement, and that if it were a 
settlement of the question it might be 
right to make a large proposal and to 
consider the present exemption of all 
vehicles except those which were called 
carriages, and that he did not at all ex- 
clude them from future taxation. It 
is clear, from this, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, although he did not accept 
the necessity, did not condemn this 
principle. However, I will give this 
uestion, with the assistance of my 
lleagues, the best consideration ; but 
I am certainly determined to retain the 
— that there ought to be some 
contribution towards the maintenance of 
the roads by those who use them. 
invite the hon. Member for West Not- 
tingham to consider to what an enormous 
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extent his clients, the r struggli 

men of 35 Gale; were rolioved 
by the abolition of tolls. That abolition 
relieved them to a very much — 
extent than they will be affected by the 
measure now proposed ; and there are 
large firms who frankly acknowledge 
that they have been relieved at the 
expense of the general taxpayer to 
the extent of thousands of pounds. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) re- 
minds me that I have not answered my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian as to what would happen if 
these taxes are not voted by the House. 
I am prepared to make the frankest 
declaration on that point. If in the 
confliet that will take place between the 
ratepayers and the users of horses and 
vehicles, these taxes are not passed, 
there will be so much less relief to 
the rates. We should not feel it our 
duty to substitute other taxes in their 
place. It remains to be seen, whether 
the general body of ratepayers con- 
sider these proposals just—apart from 
the question of what the amount of the 
duty should be—whether they are a fair 
contribution towards the highways. They 
do not affect the Imperial Budget ; but 
we shall endeavour to the best of our 
ability to sustain our view that there 
should be these taxes on horses and 
vehicles in relief of the general rate- 
payers for the maintenance of roads and 
streets. Then we have been sharply 
attacked in regard to the Succession 
Duty. It is, I fear, impossible for me 
at this hour to reply to the right hon. 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) on this question; but it 
is perhaps less necessary to do so, as I 
understand that it is to be one of the 
points upon which, at a later stage, 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite may be 
desirous to join issue with us. But I 
would just point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he omitted, in some of 
the figures he put before the House, 
to take into account the increase in the 
Succession Duty I ry, He also 
underr: ted the value of life interest in 
houses. He pointed out that in one 
case a freehold house would only pay 
£25, while a leasehold would pay £150. 
But under my proposal a leasehold 
will only pay 275. while a freehold, in- 


stead of £25, will pay £37 10s. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The other 
£75 is still to pay, but to other pur- 


poses, 

Mr. GOSOHEN: Half the Probate 
Duty mustno longer betaken into account 
for Imperial p ; it is taken as a 
contribution towards local rates, and is 
not by any analogy to be compared with 
the Succession Duty. It is essential to 
take that into consideration. It must 
never more be said that there is a Pro- 
bate Duty of 3 per cent for Imperial 
purposes. It will be 1} per cent for Im- 
perial purposes ; the remainder will go 
as the contribution of personal property 
to the relief of local taxation. I hear 
my right hon. Friend say there is still 
some difference between us; but then 
I dispute the figures by which he arrived 
at £25. I thinkhe will find that the 
Succession Duty on a house of £5,000 
would be more than £25, as he suggested. 
However, I will not stay to labour the 
point now. I have heard various sug- 
gestions in regard to foreign securities, 
and the difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out that tax; but, generally, I under- 
stand, that the view of the Committee is 
in favour of the taxation of foreign 
securities. It is certainly extremely 
difficult to find a perfect method of 
carrying it out; but I think our 
method is practicable and will be found 
to work well. In Committee on the 
Bill, however, I shall be prepared to 
listen to any suggestions from experts 
and those thoroughly acquainted with 
the matter, and embody in the Bill 
any improvements on the proposals we 
make. I have only now to say that 
I must remember there was a very 
interesting speech from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oentral Sheffield (Mr. Howard 
Vincent), who practically attacked the 
whole fiscal policy of the country; butIam 
afraid the hour is too late, and it would 
be an unprofitable task, to enter into 
the arguments of the great Fair Trade 
question, when there are so many 
matters to deal with; but, were I to do 
so, I am afraid that my hon. Friend 
would not find the slightest disposi- 
tion on my part to meet him in the 
direction he seemed to anticipate— 
the reversal of our general fiscal policy. 
I think it is only frank to make that 
statement, and I can assure my hon. 
Friend that it is from no disrespect to 
him that I do not follow in detail his inte- 
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resting observations. I have now only to 
thank the Committee for the general 
kindly spirit in which the Budget pro- 

have been discussed. I do not 
consider that as an au that some of 
them will not meet with strong opposi- 
tion. But I have a strong hope that the 
Government will be able to the 
measures they have pro to the 
House, and to carry out what. has been 
their ambition—to settle and define the 
distinction between Imperial and local 
taxation. 

Mr. PROVAND said, he only wished 
to remark in relation to what the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that his (Mr. 
Provand’s) proposal would be a tax on 
consumers, that it would be nothing of 
the kind. The shilling tax on beer 
would be less than a farthing on each 
gallon, and therefore could not be 
charged on consumers, but would fall 
on the very class the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself described as the 
richest class—the Guinnesses and the 
other brewers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not say 
that it would be paid by the consumer ; 
but he was perfectly certain it would be 
a tax on the consumer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Income Tax. 


(2.) Resolved, That towards raising theSuppl 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall pm § 
collected, and paid for the year commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of 
Income Tax (that is to say) :— 


For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains ¢ ble under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Sixpence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 


subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty's reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in_ section eight of “The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds. 


Mr, Goschen 


(dent 
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Stamp Duties. 
(3.) Resolved, That a statement of the 
amount of nominal capital to be raised by shares 
of any Com 
liability be delivered to the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies, and a statement of the 
amount of any increase of registered capital of 
any Company now registered, or to 4 
with limited liability, shall be deli to the 
said Registrar, and every such statement shal! 
be charged with an ad valorem Stamp Duty of 
Two Shillings for every One Hundred Pounds 
and any fraction of One Hundred Pounds over 
any multiple of One Hundred Pounds of the 
amount of such capital or increase of capital, 
as the case may be. 


(4) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘That there shall be charged for the use of 
Her aed upon the instruments hereinafter 
specified the following Stamp Duties (that is to 


say) :— 

Yorcign or Colonial Share Certificate or 
other document, being primd facie evidence of,or 
certifying, the title of any person as proprietor 
of any share or shares, or stock, or debenture 
stock, or funded debt of any Foreign or Colonial 
Company or Corporation where such person is 
not registered in respect thereof in a register 
duly kept in the United Kingdom ;— 

On the occasion of the first delivery thereof 
in the United Kingdom after the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, and on the occasion of 
the first delivery thereof in the United 
Kingdom in any year after the year in 
which such first delivery shall happen— 

£8. a. 


Wherethe nominal amount 
in money of the share or 
shares, or stock, or de- 
benture stock, or funded 
debt, does not exceed 
Fifty Pounds .. + 0 0 6 
Where such nominal 
amount exceeds Fifty 
Pounds, for every Fifty 
Pounds and any frac- 
tional part of Fifty 
Pounds thereof... - 0 0 6 
Security for money of any Company or Cor- 
ration, being a marketable security and trans- 
erable by delivery, or security for money by or 
on behalf of any Foreign or Colonial State, 
Government, Municipal Body, Corporation, or 
Company, being a marketable security and 
transferable by delivery, whatever may be the 
date thereof, or of the issue thereof, and wher- 
ever it may have been made or issued, or the 
interest may be payable :— 
On the occasion of the first transfer thereof 
by delivery in the United Kingdom after 
the first day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, and on the 
occasion of the first transfer thereof by 
delivery in the United Kingdom in any 
year after the year in which such first 
transfer by delivery shall happen— 


£ 8. da. 
Where the amount secured 
does not exceed Fifty 
Pounds ., ee uo. ee 
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Ways and 
Where such amount ex- 


ceeds Fifty Pounds, for 
every Fifty Pounds and 
an onal part of 
Filty Pounds thereof... 0 0 6 
Provided, that the last-mentioned Duty shall 
not be payable in the case of any security 
duly pers: 8 with the Duty of One Shilling 
for every Ten Pounds, and also for any fractional 
part of Ten Pounds of the money thereby secured, 
in conformity with section twenty-one of ‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885,’ but 
shall be are upon every other security trans- 
ferable by delivery, and, in the case of any 
Stamp Duty having been heretofore paid upon 
such security, in addition to such Stamp Duty. 
Transfer, Assignment, Disposition, or Assig- 
nation, otherwise than on mortgage, of any 
mortgage, bond, debenture, or covenant (being 
a marketable security), or of any security for 
money by or on of any Foreign or 
Colonial State, Government, Municipal Body, 
Corporation, or Company, (being a marketable 


“i 

here the transfer, assignment, disposi- 
tion, or assi jon is on sale, the same 
ad valorem Duties as are now charged 
under ‘ The Stamp Act, 1870,’ upon a 
conveyance or transfer or sale of any 
fat ps J by relation to the amount or 
value of the consideration for the sale— 


£8. d. 
Where the transfer, assign- 
ment, di —, pba 
signation is of any other 
kind than on ate or 






mortgage ae +» 010 0 

The last-mentioned Duties to be in substitu- 
tion for the Duty of Six Pence for every One 
Hundred Pounds, and also for any fractional 
part of One Hundred Pounds of the amount 
transferred, assigned, or disposed in any casein 
which such Duty is imposed by The Stamp 
Act, 1870, 

Contract Note, according to the interpretation 
of that term in section twenty-six of ‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1878,’— 

£ 


8. d, 
Where such Note advises 
the sale or purchase of 
any stock or security of 
the value of one Hun- 
dred Poundsorupwards 0 0 6 
The last-menticned Duty to be in substitution 
for the Duty of one Penny now payable thereon 
under ‘ The Stamp Act, 1870.’ ’ 


Mr. BARING (London) said, that 
in accepting at the present moment the 
agen of this Resolution, he wished to 

e understood as in no way debarring 
himself from making remarks upon it 
when the Resolution came before the 
House on the next occasion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
Succession Duty. 
“That, in addition to the Duties — 
able in respect of Successions under 
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ten of “The Succession Duty Act, 1853,’’ 
there shall be levied and paid to Her Majesty 
in respect of —— Succession therein referred. 
to, upon the d of any person dying on or 
after the first day of July, one thonsand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, according to the 
value thereof, the following Duties (that is to 
say) :— 
Whero the Successor shall be the lineal 
issue, or lineal ancestor of the yssapvmgreda 
a Duty at the rate of Ten Shillings per 
centum upon the value of the interest of 
the Successor ; 
In all other cases mentioned in such section, 
a duty at the rate of One Pound Ten 
Shillings per centum upon the value of 
the interest of the Successor ; 

Provided, That such additional Duty shall 
not be payable upon the interest of a Successor 
in Leaseholds passing to him by will or devolu- 
tion by Law, or in property included in an 
account according to the value whereof Duty is 
payable ander ‘‘ The Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue Act, 1881.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he had great 
difficulty in following this Resolution 
as read by the Chairman. It was much 
to be regretted that these Resolutions 
had not been printed. This Resolution 
was of a very technical character, and 
though he had listened with great 
attention, he could not gather that it 
carried out what the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen) intimated was his 
intention. He (Mr. Fowler) understood 
that the addition to the Succession Duty 
on lineals was to be § per cent and 1} 
on collaterals, 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Resolu- 
tion was an addition to the duties now 
chargeable, that the lineal successor or 
ancestor was charged 10s. per cent, and 
in all other cases £1 10s. per cent on 
the interest of the successor. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) Resolved, That the Duties ch ble 
under the Acts now in force for charging Duties 
on Legacies and shares of the personal estates 
of deceased persons shall not be levied and paid 
under such Acts in respect of any Legacy pay- 
able, or having effect, or being satisfied, out of, 
or charged or rendered a burden upon, the real 
or heritable estate of any person dying on or 
after the first day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, or any real or heri- 
table estate, or the rents or profits thereof, 
which such shall have had any — or 
power to ge, burden, or affect with the 
payment of money, or out of or upon any 
moneys to arise from the sale, mortgage, or 
of any such real or heritable 


other dispositi 
estate, or any thereof, but the Duties under 
“The S Duty Act, 1853,” and the 


ty 
additional Duties specified in the last preceding 
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Resolution shall be levied and paid in respect 
pr Pht Bp oe Bg well ovat way 
of annuity or in any form) as a Suoces- 
sion to personal property. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
Excise emg Ape oe Trade Carts, 
Horses, &c., and Horsedealers. 

‘That the Duties of Excise for Carriages 
now payable in Great Britain shall cease to be 
payable on and after the Ist day of January, 
1889, and on and after that day there shall be 
granted, charged, and paid for the use of Her 
Majesty in Great Britain in each year the 
following Duties of Excise (that is to say) :— 

For every Carriage as hereinafter defined— 


£a. a, 
If such Carriage shall 
have four or more 
wheels, and shall be 
drawn, or be adapted 
or fitted to be drawn, by 
two or more Horses or 
Mules, or shall be drawn 
or propelled by me- 
chani WEF «2 «. 2 2 DO 
If such Carriage shall have 
four or more Wheels, 
and shall be drawn, or 
be adapted or fitted to be 
drawn, by one Horse or 
muleonly .. .. 
If such Carriage shall 
have less than four 
- WE s. shines, ot 
‘or eve ackney Carri 
as hereinafter defined . 
For every Trade Cart as here- 
inafter defined of the weight 
of Two Hundredweight or 
upwards— 
In respect of each Wheel 
thereof... .2 08 ce 
And, also, where the 
weight of any Trade 
Cart Exceeds Ten Hun- 
dredweight, a further 
Dutpef.. .. «2 « 10 0 
For every Locomotive or Trac- 
tion ~ propelled upon 


015 0 
015 0 


aroad .. cs ee ss o &§ 0 O 
For every Horsedealer ., .. 15 0 0 
For every Horse which shall 

start or run for any plate, 

prize, or sum of money or 

other thing .. .. .. .. 5 0 0 
For every other HorseorMule 1 0 0 


Subject to exemption from the last mentioned 
Duty of One Pound in favour of Horses or 
Mules of the descriptions following (that is to 
say) :— 

(1.) A Foal, Colt, or Filly, or Mule which 
shall never have been used for any pur- 
pose of draught or riding ; 

(2.) A Pony or Mule under the height of 
Thirteen Hands of Four Inches to each 


Hand ; 
(3.) A Horse or Mule kept solely for the 
of trade or Secestnr: 


st sm 





purposes ; 
(4.) A Mare kept for the sole purpose of 
breeding ; 


as Horse or Mule k by a licensed 
orsedealer on his sale, and 
which shall not be let for hire. 


For the purposes of this Resolution the 
following terms therein used shall have the 
—s hereinafter assigned to them respec- 

ye— 

‘ Carriage ’ means and includes any vehicle 
drawn by a Hore or Mule, or Horses or 
Mules, or drawn or propelled upon a road 
or tramway, or elsewhere than upon a 
railway, by steam or electricity, or any 
other mechanical power, but shall not 
include a ‘ Hackney Carriage,’ or ‘ Trade 

a or Pasew Cart,’ as herein 0 

* Hackney riage’ means any Carriage 
standing or plying for hire, which is 
drawn by one Rese or Mule only, and 
includes any Carriage let for hire by a 
coachmaker, or other person whose trade 
or business it is to sell Carriages or to 
let Carri for hire, provided that such 
Carriage is not let for a period amount- 
ing to three months or more ; 

‘Trade Cart’ means and includes any 
Waggon, Cart, or other such vehicle 
drawn by a Horse or Mule, or Horses or 
Mules, or drawn or pro upon a road 
or tramway, or elsewhere than upon a 
railway, by steam or electricity, or any 
other mechanical power, which is con- 
structed or adapted for use, and is used, 
solely for the conveyance of any goods 
or burden in the course of trade, and 
whereon the Christian name and sur- 
name and place of abode, or place of 
business of the owner, or the name and 
style and principal or only place of 
business of the Company or owning 
the same shall be visibly and legibly 

inted in letters of not less than one 
inch in length ; 

*Farm Cart’ means and includes any 
Waggon, Cart, or other such vehicle 
according to the preceding definition of 
‘Trade Cart,’ such definition being con- 
strued as if the words ‘ husbandry or the 
business of a market gardener’ were 
therein substituted for the word ‘trade.’” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to know to what 
Members were committed if they as- 
sented to this Resolution. Did they, by 
assenting to the Resolution, assent to 
the principle of the Wheel Tax ? When 
the Resolution was embodied in a Bill, 
would Members be perfectly free to 
move the rejection of the Wheel Tax 
altogether ? 

rn. GOSCHEN said, certainly. He 
thought he had explained it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that no one was in 
the slightest degree fettered by the 
passing of the Resolutions. Right hon. 
entlemen on the other side were per- 
fectly aware that the Government were 
only following precedent in taking the 
Resolutions without discussion in the 





















same way that a Bill was received when 
introduced. ’ 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL said, it was his 
intention to oppose the Wheel Tax. He 
might add it was exceedingly inconve- 
nient that printed copies of the Resolu- 
tions were not placed in the hands of 
Members. Consulting, as he always 
desired to consult, the convenience of 
the Committee, he would not oppose the 
Resolution now; but he was utterly 
opposed to the Cart Wheel Tax in 
principle, and his opposition would not 
in the slightest degree be disarmed - by 
any modification. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reference: to 


what was made a complaint as of appa- |}, 


rent neglect in not having the Resolu- 
tions printed, he might say it had been 
the invariable custom not to print them 
until after they were passed. He did 
not say it was a good custom and that it 
was not capable of modification, but he 
had only followed the rule. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was evident there was objection to the 
Resolutions being printed before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement, because that might very 
much affect the various trades on whom 
the taxes were to fall, but after the 
statement was made there could be no 
reason why, before the next stage, the 
Resolutions should not be printed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sure) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was a useful sug- 
gestion; but it was entirely novel and 
it had never yet been followed. How- 
ever, so far as the Government were 
concerned, they would be glad to follow 
t in future. 





no ee 


Mr. OAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
em 28 =~ the Wheel Tax be in a 
80 .:) ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, yes; he pro- 
posed to introduce a separate Bill con- 
taining the Horse aud Wheel Taxes, 
separating them, as they were for local 

urposes, from the general Budget for 
mperial purposes. 

Sire WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, there was one 
matter in reference to the Resolution on 
which he would be glad to be informed. 
Would a fdrmer who ran ‘his horse; a 
hunter probably, in a farmers’ race, be 
chargeable with the £5 as a race- 
orse ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN ‘aid, the Resolutions 
were always drawn to cover generally 
the whole question, while exemptions 
and modifications were introduced in the 
clauses of the Bill. There was no in- 
tention that a farmers’ horse, entered 
for a farmers’ hunt race, should be 
treated as a racehorse. 

.. Mra. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked whether he understood rightly 
that hackney carriages were specially 
treated ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, hackney car- 
riages were under the Oarriage Tax ; 
they were not exempt, and they were 
already taxed. 


Question put and agreed to. 


..(8.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Inland Revenue and 
the Customs. 


~ Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
jo & 
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FINAL BALANCE SHEET, 1888-9, as ProposeD By THE CHANCELLOR or 
THE ExcHEquer. 
Estimate of Revenue. 1888-89 
I.—PRODUCE OF TAXES. £ 
£ 
1. Customs .. ee ee . ee ee 19,800,000 
<n Bottled Wi 125,000 
Tax on ines ., ee ee oe . 19,925,000 
2. Excise ee e * * ** e+ 25,560,000 
Deduct,— £ 
Revision of Carriage Tax .. ee 30,000 
Repeal of Hawkers’ Licences ee 25,000 
commen 55,000 
—— 25,505,000 
3. Stamps ef ef *e ef 12,740,000 
Deduct,— 
One-half Probate Duty, to be handed 
over to Local Authorities ee 1,420,000 
11,320,000 
Add,— 
Increase to Succession Duty.. ee 50,000 
Increased stringency in Collection .. 50,000 
Tax on Foreign Securities and Bonds 
to Bearer ee ee ee 200,000 
Tax on Contract Notes - .. ee 50,006 
Tax on Companies Issue .. oe 110,000 
460,000 
a 11,780,000 
4. Land Tax ee ee ee *e *e se *e 1,046,000 
5. House Duty ee - ** ee ee ee 1,890,000 
6. Property and Income Tax ee ee ee 13,820,000 
Deduct ,— 
Allowance in respect of Schedule A. 20,000 
Remission of ld. ,., ee ee 1,550,000 
: 1,570,000 
i scat oom 12,250,000 
Produce of Taxes . . - &. 72,396,000 
IIl.—PRODUCE OF NON-TAX REVENUE. 
1, Post Office ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 8,800,000 
2. Telegraph Service ee ee ee ee ee ee 2, 000,000 
3. Crown Lands ee ee oe ee ee ee 390,000 
4. Interest, &c., of Purchase Money of Suez Canal Shares, Sardinian 
Loan, &e. ** ** ee ** ee ee 241,000 
6. Miscellaneous ee ee ee oe ee e. 3,000,000 
Produce of Non-Tax Revenue - - £. 14,431,000 
Total Revenue - - £. 86,827,000 F 
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FINAL BALANCE SHEET, 1888-9, as ProposeD sy THE OHANCELLOR oF 
THE ExcHEQuERr. 


























Estimate of Expenditure. 1888-89 
I.—CONSOLIDATED FUND. £ 
1. Debt Charges: 
A. Inside the Fixed Charge: 
Interest, &c. mi . 26,000,000 
B. Outside the Fixed Charge : 
Interest, &c., on Exch Bonds (8 and Oa 
oe 214,000 
2. Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund a ve 1,647,000 
Total Consolidated Fund - - &. 27,861,000 
II.—SUPPLY. 
1. Army .. os 16,700,300 
2. Army (Ordnance Factories) 30,000 
3. Navy 13,082,800 
£ 
4. Civil Services ee ee 18,145,293 
Deduct,— 
Grants in aid of Disturnpiked Roads oe 295,000 . 
—_-_ - 17,850,293 
5. Customs and Inland Revenue (Collection) .. ee ° 2,745,549 
6. Post Office o- * 5,666,666 
7. Telegraph Service oe ee oe . 2,086,836 
8. Packet Service * ee es e . se 641,500 
Total Supply - - £. 58,753,944 
Total Expenditure - - £. 86,614,944 
£ 
Estimated Surplus sf 212,056 
[a 
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ACTUAL REVENUE anp EXPENDITURE or 1887-8 up to 


























3ist Marcu. 

Year. 
INCOME. to Sst Mar., 

1888. 

£ 

Customs ** se ee ee 19,630,000 
Excise .. és de re ie 25,620,000 
Stamps 13,000,000 
Land Tax es ee as ee 1,030,000 
House Duty . "ee Cee ae 1,940,000 
Property and cme Tax : ee 14 440,000 
Post Office .. 8, 650,000 
Telegraph Service 1,950,000 
Crown $90,000 
Interest on Purchase Money of Suez Canal Shares, sj 242.479 

Sardinian Loan, &. .._ .. ’ 
Miscellaneous ° ee ee 2,909,775 
Tora Iyocomz 89,802,254 

EXPENDITURE. 
ConsotipaATED Funp CHarczs. 
£ 
Permanent Charge of _ atu 26,000,000 
<< on Exchequer Bonds (Suez) ‘and Cape 
Railway Bonds } 213,911 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund 1,758,084 
ToraL 27,971,995 
Surety Services. 

Army eee ier gare 
Navy " eer = 12,325,357 
Miscellaneous Civil Services .. 18,210,000 
Customs and Inland Revenue Departments - 2,707,746 
Post Office . 5,403,438 
Telegraph Service os oe 1,940,012 
Packet i oe a 697,901 
Torat Surrry Services .. | 59,451,650 
Toran EXPENDITURE ..| 87,423,645 








Excess of Income over Expenditure on the Year - £2,378,609. 
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BAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—[Bu 172.) 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, the proposal of which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had given 
Notice, to refer this Bill to the Standin 
Committee on Law, involved t an 
important considerations, and he (Dr. 
Cameron) hoped the Motion would not 
be made now. If it was made he must 
object. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [6th April] reported. 
Resolutions read a first and second time. 
First Three Resolutions agreed to. 
Fourth Resolution. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury to 
be good enough to postpone the Resolu- 
tion until Thursday, or Monday, as he 
was anxious to obtain from the Under 
Secre of State for Foreign Affairs 
some information beyond that he could 
obtain in answer to a Question in refer- 
ence to the state of things at Nyassa. 
People were imprisoned there, and in 
danger of their lives, some of his con- 
stituents among them. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the hon. Member 
could obtain the information in Com- 
mittee on the next Vote, the Foreign 
Office Vote. Still, he would not object 
to postpone the Vote, if the hon. Mem- 
ber particularly desired it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
know when that Vote might come on. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
the first Vote on the next occasion of 
going into Supply. 

Mr. BUC RWAN said, he would 
prefer to raise the question on the Re- 
port of the Resolution. 


Resolution postponed. 


Fifth Resolution. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he desired, on this Resolution, to 
call attention to the state of Holyhead 
Harbour, and he regretted he had not 
had the opportunity in Committee. It 
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was the only Harbour of on the 
Welsh seaboard, with the exception of 
Milford Haven ; it was a great national 
But this expenditure had’ bees largely 

ut this expenditure ly 
unproductive, because the original de- 
sign had not been carried out. The 
great Platters Rook in the centre of the 
New Harbour had not been removed, so 
that the harbour was only partially used, 
and on occasions when most yma S 
during stormy weather, it was scarcely 
used at all, as ships of heavy tonnage 
could only enter at full tide. During 
the storms of last winter it was im- 
possible for ships to enter the harbour, 
and, as a Harbour of Refuge, it was 
useless. The removal of those rocks was 

and of the original design, 
and he understood the Government had 
sent down engineers to inspect the har- 
bour. He believed he was rightly in- 
formed when he said that the engineers 
found that not only was the work neces- 
sary, but it could be accomplished at 
much less cost than was originally anti- 
cipated. He called attention to the 
subject last year, and the then Secretary 
to the Board of Trade admitted that the 
work was very necessary, but could not 
then be undertaker, inasmuch as a sum 
of £5,000 had been allotted in the Vote 
for Harbour Dredging. He would now 
venture to repeat his request to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to carry 
out the promise of the late Secretary, 
and take up the subject. He admitted 
it would be necessary to spread the ex- 
penditure over several years, but until 
the work was undertaken the expendi- 
ture of the past was deprived of its 
value. That was not merely the wish 
of the people of Holyhead; it was the 
anxious desire of the Steam Packet 
Companies and the general shipping 
community, and he earnestly trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would appreciate 
the desirability of completing this great 
national undertaking. He also ven- 
tured to call attention to another point. 
At pore ven a ” Paya wn 
of sound sign y which ships in fo 
weather could enter within thie Neonk 
water and know their position. This 
had been done, he believed, in regard to 
Government steam packets, but not with 
regard to the ships of other Companies, 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to préss this upon the attention of the 
officials of the of Trade. 





843 {COM) 
Tuz PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hioxs-Beaocn) 
sree W.) said, he did not quite un- 
erstand the second point raised by the 
hon. Member; but if he would commu- 
nicate with him he would certainly give 
his attention to it, and if anything could 
be done to meet the request it should be 
done. Hon. Members must understand 
that the question raised did not in any 
de relate to the ordinary harbour at 
Holyhead, that which was used by the 
Mail Steamship Companies and the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company; it related only to the outer 
harbour, the Harbour of Refuge. No 
doubt, this might be improved by the 
removal of the rock alluded to; but he 
could not admit that the expenditure 
would be tas freee like the sum the hon. 
Member had formerly mentioned. In- 
deed, on the authority of Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, who had investigated the matter, 
he was assured the expenditure was 
estimated at no less than £250,000. 
Certainly he had not been able to satisfy 
himself that he could properly recom- 
mend to the Treasury the expenditure 
of such a sum on the removal of these 
rocks. Sir George Nares, the Adviser 
to the Board, had reported that if the 
rock was removed to the depth of 26 
feet, the anchorage ground of 400 acres 
would not be materially increased, be- 
cause over the rock there would not be 
sufficient deposit to render the space 
available for anchorage. He was sorry 
he could not give a more favourable 
answer; but with regard to what was 
stated last year, his hon. Friend the 
then Secretary to the Board of Trade 
only undertook that the subject should 
be investigated, and this was subse- 
Goty done by SirJohn Hawkshaw. He 
id not undertake that the work should 
be done, because he did not then know 
the cost. The hon. Member expressed 
an opinion that £10,000 would do it. 
[Mr. T, E. Exxis: No.] The hon. Mem- 
ber was so reported in the newspapers 
and in Hansard. There was a wide 
difference between that estimate and 
£250,000. 
Sm EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
he regretted the retrogressive character 
of these remarks. The removal of 


the Platters Rock had always been in 
contemplation, but he should be dis- 
posed to doubt that the sum of £10,000 
was ever put forward as the estimated 









cost. He should also doubt the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
the removal of the rock was designed 
to give increased anch ground. 
He asserted that the removal would not 
do so, and that implied the presumption 
that those who desired the removal de- 
sired it supposing that thereby there 
would be increased anchorage. That 
had not, so far as he understood, over 
been the intention of those who recom- 
mended the removal. The fact was, the 
Platters Rock was a serious drawback 
to the use of Holyhead as a Harbour 
of Refuge, and until it was removed 
the value of the harbour was very 
doubtful. He was sorry to find the 
right hon. Gentleman took such an un- 
favourable view of the matter. H: 
should like to ask what was the date of 
Sir John Hawkshaw’s Report, because 
it would be within the knowledge of 
many hon. Members that the removal of 
submarine rocks had within a recent 
period been made a work that could be 
accomplished far more economically than 
heretofore ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: It 
was about a couple of months ago. 

Sm EDWARD REED continued : If 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was to be taken as a complete retrogres- 
sion of the Government from any under- 
taking to remove the rock, then the 
subject must be made matter for further 
consideration by Committee or other 
means. He would not prolong the dis- 
cussion now; but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take every 
possible step to satisfy himself, before 
abandoning the idea of removal, that 
there was not a mistake in the estimate 
of the cost. It was some years since he 
directed particular attention to the 
matter ; but his impression was that the 
removal could be effected for a much less 
expenditure than the right hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned. 

Sm MIOHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he quite admitted that the removal 
of the rock would be an improvement of 
the harbour, and if hon. Members could 
show that it eould be done for a more 
reasonable sum than the figure he men- 
tioned, and that it was much exaggerated, 
then he would reconsider the matter. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Fifth to Thirteenth Resolutions agreed 
lo. 
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Fourteenth Resolution postponed. 
Fifteenth Resolution agreed to. 
P ed Resolutions to beconsidered 
upon " 
MOTION. 
—o —_ 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, he wished to ask the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) a quesi.on in 
reference to his Motion for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales. He 
understood that, at Question time, the 
hon. Member had given Notice of his 
intention to postpone that Motion, set 
down for to-morrow, to May 1. Was 
it his intention to bring on the Motion 
then, or did he mean to postpone it from 
time to time until the close of the Session 
and perhaps of the Parliament ? 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, it was his full intention to bring on 
the Motion; but he would not do so 
unless he got a favourable opportunity 
under circumstances that ie. roman 
a discussion in proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject. 

Question put, and agreed to. 





STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMAN’S 
PANEL). 


Ordered, That the Committee of the 
Chairman’s Panel have leave to make a 
Report :— 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman accordingly 
reported from the Chairman’s Panel: 
That they had appointed Mr. Osborne 
Morgan to act as the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee for the Considera- 
tion of Bills relating to Law and Courts 
of Justice and Legal Procedure which 
may, by Order of the House, be com- 
mitted to such Standing Committee. 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. - 


House adjourned at ony ae minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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Banish of the Khedive. “846 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 10th April, 1888. 


"'Limeriek ‘Borough, °. Hanty ‘Josh Gil 
eri , % R 
esquire, Chiltern Senteoki.” 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [April 9] reported. 

Private Brut (by Order) — Withdrawn—Sutton 
and Wimbledon Railway.* 

Punic Briris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Customs and Inland Revenue * [202]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Franchise (Bel- 
fast) * Le put of; Wages (Ireland) * 
[139], put off. 

Considered as cmended— Third Reading—Copy- 
right (Musical Compositions) * [166], and 


W ithdrawn—Vagrant Act Amendment * [126]; 
Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) Amend- 
ment * [141]. 


DEATH OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received through the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, a com- 
munication from the German Ambas- 
sador in London, which he felt sure 
that the House would wish him to 
read 

‘“* The Imperial German Parliament passed a 
Resolution unanimously at their sitting of the 
19th instant, to the effect that the expressions 
of veneration for our deceased Monarch, and of 
participation in the grief of the German People 
manifested by the House of Commons, have 
called forth the deepest sympathy and the 
liveliest gratitude throughout Germany, and 
constitute a signal proof of the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two Peoples.’’ 


QUESTIONS. 
——_o—— 
EGYPT—THE DAIRA SANIEH OF THE 
KHEDIVE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he is aware 
that the Daira Sanieh of the Khedive 
(the great land and sugar industry of 
Egypt) is in the habit of letting its 
lands by auction, and that, although it 
binds itself in writing that the last day 
of the auction shall be ‘the definite 
close of the auction,” and “that every 
subsequent offer shall be refused,” it is 
in the constant habit of breaking its 
undertaking by turning out the fellaheen 
after they have been declared tenants 
and let into possession under the auc- 














b47 Charity 
tion, and even after they have bought 
seed and ploughed and cultivated the 
land, in direct contravention of the 
Judgment of the Government Oourt of 
Inquiry held_on the Daira in 1886, 
which judgment, after calling special 
attention to this practice, censured the 
French and English controllers for not 
having prevented it in the past, and 
warned them ‘to exercise stricter 
supervision for the future;’’ whether 
he knows that, as a result of the treat- 
ment by the Daira of its tenants, up to 
the end of 1587 (the close of the auc- 
tion), the Daira was unable to let a 
single acre of the sugar lands for 1888 
in eight out of nine districts, and only 
95 acres in the ninth district (the num- 
ber offered to be let being about 25,000), 
and that, during the last 35 days of 
the said auctions, the Daira sent three 
special Commissioners to aid the Chief 

overnor in each of the districts to let 
the lands, but that the fellaheen refused 
to take a single acre except as afore- 
said; and, whether Lieutenant Colonel 
Money, Inspector of the Daira, has 
thrown up his appointment rather than 
assent to these practices ? 

Tue UND SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No circumstances corre- 
sponding to the statements implied by 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
have been reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


SAMOA—KING MALIETOA. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he now knows 
where the German Government have 
conveyed King Malietoa of Samoa; 
and, if he does not know, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will endeavour 
to obtain such information from the 
authorities at Berlin? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Governor of Lagos, 
on the 2nd of February, reported that 
a German gun vessel had called there, 
having previously left King Malietoa at 
Cameroons. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—APPLECROSS 
BAY. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 

Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 

Whether he will make inquiries as to 


Mr. Labouchere 
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the truth of the statement that Lord 
Middleton has placed several hundred 
posts, with iron hooks attached, across 
Applecross Bay; whether these — 
will prevent herring fishing in the ; 
and, whether Lord Middleton is | ally 
justified in thus depriving the local 
fishermen of the chance of fishing for 
herrings in the said bay ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Inquiry has been 
made into this matter, from which it 
appears that Lord Middleton has placed 
about 36 posts across the north side and 
towards the head of Applecross Bay, to 
oe salmon poaching. I am in- 
ormed that these posts would not in 
any way interfere with or hinder herring 
fishing, if such fishing took place there, 
which I am led to understand it never 
does. I could not give the hon. Mem- 
ber any legal opinion on the matter. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—THE LEWIS 
TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked the Postmaster General, 
When it is his intention to have the tele- 
graph cable between Lewis and the main- 
land, which has been out of order for 
several weeks, repaired; and, whether, 
having regard to the large fishing in- 
terests of the Island, which are mainly 
dependent for the sale of fish on tele- 
graphic intelligence, he intends to lay a 
new cable instead of that now out of 
order ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
RarkEs) greene University), in re- 
ply, said, the cable ship belonging to 
the Post Office was now eng in the 
repair of the Stornoway cable. She 
had been until very recently under re- 
pair. The state of affairs referred to 
in the Question had been brought to his 
notice about a fortnight ago by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) ; 
and he had given orders that, as soon 
as the cable ship had finished her re- 

airs, the first duty she should take in 

and would be to repair this cable. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS —SCHEMES 
UNDER THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
ACTS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 

Ilkeston) asked the Vice President of 

the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Whether, in future, when any scheme 
of the Commissioners involving 
any alteration of the Trusts of a Charity 
is laid before the House, the Charity 
Commissioners will print with it, and 
annex to it, a short précis of the 
original Trusts of the Founders and 
Benefactors, with a reference to the 
volume and page of the Reports where 
they are given in full; and also state, 
with the scheme, what amount of pro- 
— income it is proposed to deal 
wit 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uAM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
Schemes framed under the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Acts are not laid 
before Parliament by the Charity Oom- 
missioners, but by the Committee of 
Council on Edycation. It would be in 
some cases impossible, and in others 
misleading, to furnish with every scheme 
laid beiore the House of Commons a 
short précis of the original Trusts, &c. 
But the Oharity Commissioners will 
have much pleasure in furnishing, 
‘whenever they are invited by the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education to do so, for the informa- 
tion of the House of Commons, a written 
statement explanatory of any scheme 
which has been laid before the House. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER SECTION 1. 

Mr. OAREW (Kildare, N.) (for 
Mr. Gitx) (Louth, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many inquiries 
under the Ist section of the Oriminal 
Law Amendment Act have been held in 
Ireland up to the present; and, to what 
extent have these inquiries resulted in 
obtaining evidence leading to the de- 
tection or conviction of the perpetrators 


of crime or outrage? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Six in- 

uiries under the Ist section of the 

riminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, have been commenced. Three 
of these have been concluded. In one, 
a murder case, one man has been 
sentenced to death and another is now 
on his trial. In the second, a case of 
shooting at, with intent to murder, a 
person has been committed for trial at 
the present Wicklow Assizes; and, in 
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the third, a case of ‘ Boycotting,” 
a prosecution is about to be instituted. 
The remaining three inquiries are still 
in p . I would, however, beg to 
point out to the hon. Member who puts 
this Question that a comprehensive Re- 
turn relating to such inquiries is, in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
statu‘s, published quarterly in The 
Dublin Gazette. 


LAND JUDGES’ COURT (IRELAND)-— 
ARREARS—JUDGMENT OF MR, JUS- 
TICE MONROE. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Git) (Louth, 8.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Mr. Justiee Monroe, in the 
Land Judges’ Oourt last week, having 
abated by 30 per cent the rents of the 
tenants on the Bomford Estate, in the 
County of Westmeath, and having been 
applied to by the tenants’ counsel to 
wipe out all arrears of old rents due by, 
eaid tenants, decided as follows :— 

“There was not the slightest use in holding 
on to arrears on small holdings of this kind. 
He (Mr. Justice Monroe) would make an order 
that the year’s rent of 1887 should be paid, less 
abatements of 30 per cent, or such abatements 
as the Land Commissioners might fix, before 
the lst of May, and that all arrears should be 
wiped out ;”” 

And, whether, in view of this judicial 

action, and of the great number of eject- 

ment decrees obtained recently by land- 
lords in Ireland for non-payment of 
arrears of rent, Her ornare Govern- 
ment will reconsider their decision not 
to deal with the arrears question by 
legislation this Session ? 

rn. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 

Before the right hon. Gentleman 

answers that Question, I beg to ask him 

whether Mr. Justice Monroe and the 
other Judges in the Landed Estates 

Oourt have not this power of remitting 

the arrears on 1,500 estates in Ireland? 

Tas CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): In 
answer to the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, I believe there is a verylarge 
number of estates in the Landed tes 
Court. I will not pledge myself to the 
exact number. In regard to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the report. Mr. 
Justice Monroe appears to have been of 
opinion that it was expedient to remit 
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the arrears, not on the ground that they 
were maar but that they were 
irrecoverable. He was acting as owner, 
and many other owners have come to a 
similar conclusion ; but I fail to see that 
this fact has any material bearing on 
the policy of the Government with re- 
spect to arrears. 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked, had not the Judge re- 
ferred to granted the application of the 
tenants, notwithstanding that the 
owners objected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked for Notice 
of the Question, 


CRIMINALLAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 — PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER SECTION 1. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Git) (Louth, 8.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the purpose of the in- 

uiry under Section 1 of the Oriminal 

w and Procedure (Ireland) Act, which 
has been instituted within the past 
month at Carrick-on-Shannon by Mr. 
Joyce, Resident Magistrate ? 

Tue OHIEF. SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
inquiry in question has reference to 
a Boyootting conspiracy. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROUEDURE 
(IRELAND) AOT, 1887—PROOEEDINGS 
UNDER SECTION 1. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N) (for Mr. 
Griz) (Louth, 8.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. Matthew J. 
Barrett, of the firm of Messrs. J. Barrett 
and Company, Oarrick-on-Shannon, and 
Mr. Thomas Costello, manager of the 
business establishment of Mr. Edward 
Costello, Carrick-on-Shannon, were sen- 
tenced to three terms of imprisonment 
for contempt of Court, in refusing to 
give evidence at the inquiry under a. 
tion 1 of the Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, recently held in that 
town ; and, what is the reason that, on 
being brought up a fourth time on Tues- 
day last, they were unconditionally dis- 
charged, although they still refused to 
give evidence ? 

Tox OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
informations and facts connected with 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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this case were laid before the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who directed the 
——— of the person whom the in- 
‘ormations and facts a) to him to 
point to as the principal offender. The 
requirements of justice did not demand 
the further detention of the persons 
named in the Question, who weve ac- 
cordingly discharged. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART.- 


MENT)-CONTRACTS FOR BAYONETS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
manger! of State for War, What num- 
ber of bayonets have up to now been 
supplied by Messrs. Wilkinson under 
their contract ; and, whether any altera- 
tion has taken place in the test which 
these bayonets were to satisfy, and which 
was described by him in ¢his House last 
year? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Delivery of the bayonets sup- 
plied by Messrs. Wilkinson has been 
necessarily suspended, in consequence 
of certain changes having been made in 
the fittings of the hilt on the recommen- 
dation of a Special Committee. The 
same Committee has also recommended 
that the “spring,” or shortening by 
vertical pressure, should be reduced from 
one inch to seven-eighths of an inch. 
These changes will make no alteration 
in the price. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)\—THE BUDGET 
ESTIMATES. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, If the Estimates of the 
Indian Budget are likely to be seriously 
disturbed by the rates at which the Se- 
cretary of State is now disposing of bills 
and transfers: and, if so, what would 
be the amount of the further deficit for 
the year at the present rate of exchange ? 

Taz UND SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Jamzs Fereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The average rate 
for 1887-8 was 16°898d. per rupee; the 
Budget rate is 16-9d.; and last week's 
rate 16°4d. It is, however, impossible 
to judge from the sale of bills fora 
single week what will be the average 
rate of exchange for the year, 
whether the Estimates will be seriously 
disturbed. 
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INLAND REVENUE—PROBATE DUTY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire. 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Statement Avotae 
the ey cag Leamprotaccl the Im- 

erial Revenue from personal property 
fn the form of Probate Du by oak of 
the counties in England and Wales. 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzy) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I regret that it is im- 
possible to give such a Return as the 
hon. Memberasks for. Ishould be very 
glad to possess, and make public, in- 
formation as to the amount now contri- 
buted to the Imperial Revenue from 
personal property in the form of Probate 
Duty in each of the counties in England 
and Wales; but from the manner in 
which probate is taken out it is impos- 
sible to allocate the duty paid to the 
various counties. 

Mr. HOYLE asked, Whether the Re- 
turns did not show where the property 
was situated on which Probate was paid ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not know 
whether the accounts showed this or not; 
but certainly there was no classification. 
For instance, the amount of personal 
property might be in Foreign Bonds orin 
Colonial Bonds. It oot be impossible 
to allocate the various forms of property 
possessed by a particular person to a 
county. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would be good enough to 
give the total of Probate Duty, if not the 
details ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The total of the 
whole of the Probate Duty is, I think, 
£4,000,000, or thereabouts. 


CIVIL SERVICE—STAFF OF THE CHIEF 
OFFICIAL RECEIVER IN BANK- 
RUPTOY—CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. PRICE (Monmouth, N.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he will take the necessary steps 
to obtain Treasury sanction to the issue 
of Civil Service Certificates, under the 
provisions of the Order in Council dated 
the 4th of June, 1870, to such member 
of the staff of the Chief Official Receiver 
in Bankruptey as he may recommend, 
and who may be within the meaning of 
that crder? 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micmart 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade are willing to consider any re- 
commendations which may be made to 
them by the Chief Official Receiver ; but 
I regret that I cannot give such an 
undertaking as that referred to by the 
hon. Member. 


LICENSING DUTIES — SIX - DAY 
LICENCES — THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT (ENGLAND AND WALES) BILL. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the abatement in the Licence Duties 
now allowed to those who voluntarily 
close on Sundays, or on other days one 
hour earlier than the law requires, will 
still be allowed under the many | P - 
visions of the Local Government Bill ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. a : The 
Local Government Bill will make no 
alteration in the law in reference to the 
matters to which the hon. Member’s 
Question refers. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 


Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether occupiers of small 
holdings who let out their carts to other 
small ocoupiers for agricultural purposes 
would be liable for the Wheel Tax for 
such carts ? 

Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, Mid) asked, 
Whether county road surveyors, who 
in the exercise of their duty had to vse 
their own or their neighbours’ carts on 
the highway, would be liable to the 
tax? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscrzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I am asked byseveral 
Questions practically to interpret the 
clauses of the Bill, which is not finally 
diawn, and which is not yet before the 
House. It is somewhat difficult for me 
to answer all those Questions in detail, 
and I should be sorry to convey any 
false impression. With regard to carts, 
I have to say that if they are let out 
solely for agricultural pur they are 
exempt from the proposed Wheel Tax, 
to whomsoever they belong. I will con- 


sider the point pr gg sae by my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Gurdon}. 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX. 


Mz. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he can lay 
upon the Table of the House an Esti- 
mate of the number of horses used ‘for 
haulage-that will be subject to the new 
Horse Tax; also the number of horses 
used for agricultural purposes that will 
be exempt from the Tax. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked, with reference to horses 
used for agricultural purposes, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
into consideration the case of farmers 
whose horses were mainly used for agri- 
cultural purposes, but occasionally for 
othor purposes ; and, whether he would 
make an exemption of one horse in the 
case of each occupier who worked his 
land for profit ? 

Taz OHANOELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover wer When the Bill is 
laid before the House, hon. Members 
will have the opportunity of seeing to 
what extent the exemptions will be 
granted. It would be more convenient 
then to answer such Questions. I beg 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, with regard to these taxes, to 
consider whether they can see their way 
to postponing Questions for a week or 
10 days, until I have had an opportunity 
of consulting the different deputations 
which I have to receive: it would 
facilitate any reply I have to make. 
In reply to the on Member who put 
the first Question, I have to say that no 
horse used exclusively for haulage will 
be subject to the new duty. By haulage, 
I mean the drawing of vehicles other 
than carriages. It is estimated that 
there are about 1,000,000 horses used 
for agricultural purposes that will be 
totally exempt. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX. 


Mz. DARLING (Deptford) asked Mr. 
Ohaucellor of the icheweds; Whether 
he is aware that many van owners keep 
vans and carts expressly forthe purpose 
of lending them to tradesmen whose 
own vans and carts are temporarily 
under repair; and, whether, being sub- 
stitutes merely for tax paying vehicles, 
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sag so lent will be liable to the 
as 
QUER M - Govern) (oe Gon 

(Mr. (St. 8, 
Hanover Square): I nai sfraiad I donot 
see huw any exemption can be made in 
this case ; but, as I have stated, I shall 
have an opportunity of seeing some de- 
putations and hearing their views on 
this subject. Of course, there must be 
exceptional cases in the operation of 
every tax. ) "7 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—MUNICIPAL CORPO. 
RATIONS AOT, 1882, SEQTION 12. 
Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 

borough) asked the President of the 

Local Government Board, Whether he 

will consent to the introduction of a 

clause into the Local Government Bill 

repealing so much of Section 12 of the 

Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, as re- 

fers to the disqualification of persons in 

holy orders and regular ministers of 

— chapels from sitting on Coun- 

cils 
Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrront) 

(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 

will be no indisposition on the part of 

the Government to assent to an amend- 
ment of the Local Government Bill to 
the effect that Section 12 of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act shall be excepted 
from the provisions of that Act which 
are to apply to the elections of the new 
Councils proposed to be constituted. 


RIVER THAMES—UNLOADING RUB- 
BISH IN THE ESTUARY. 


Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he is aware that barges are 
in the practice of loading rubbish from 
London and unloading in the estuary of 
the Thames between Southend and 
Leigh; that, in consequence, fishing 
nr are spoilt, and nets torn up and 

estroyed, to the ruin of the fishing in- 
dustry of the district ; and, whether he 
is prepared to state what steps will be 
taken to stop this practice ? 

Tae PRESIDWNT (Sir Mrcnarn 
Hioxs-Bzacz) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have directed inquiries to be 
made by one of their Ins rs in the 
locality referred to b e hon. and 

ant Member, and [ hope to receive 
is Report in a few days. 
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' ADMIRALTY—THE DIRECTOR OF 
NAVAL OONSTRUOTION. 


Siz WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing the number of times the Direc- 
tor of Naval Construction has visited 
the Royal Dockyards at Home on dut 
in the course of the last two years ; 2 
if he will furnish to the House a Report 
drawn up by the Director of Naval Con- 
struction as to the actual progress made 
in the building of ships in the several 
Dockyards as compared with their esti- 
mated advancement, the Report bei 
—_ up to the end of the last financi 

ear 

“ Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I see 
no advantage in laying such a Return 
as the hon. Gentleman asks for in the 
first part of the Question. If he will 
read the, Memorandum which I laid 
upon the Table of the House relating to 
the Navy Estimates, and look at the de- 
tails of Vote 8, he will there find the 
information he requires. 


ADMIRALTY — THE DIRECTOR OF 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION, 


Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked, Whether the 
Director of Naval Construction is di- 
rectiy responsible that new ships built 
or building in the Royal Dockyards are 
constru ‘in accordance with the de- 
signs, specifications, and weights as ap- 
proved by the Board of Admiralty; and, 
whether he is required personally to 
iuspect and certify from time to time, 
during the building or on the comple- 
tion of such ships, that the progress 
of work on them (in accordance with 
approved designs, specifications, and 
weighis) is commensurate with the re- 
corded expenditure ? 

Tue FIRST: LORD (Lord Geonce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
duties of Director of Naval Construction 
are laid down at length in Parliamen- 
tary Paper 0. 4,615 of 1886, 5; 
and a perusal of those instructions will 
give more accurately than a short Par- 

amentary answer the duties of Director 
of Naval Construction and Director of 
Dockyards, 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
DISALLOWANCE OF SPECIAL RULES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the state- 
ment appearing in Zhe Times of the 9th 
instant, to the effect that he has refused 
his sanction to certain new Special Rules 

roposed for Fife, Clackmannan, and 
Rtirlingshire, under the Mines Act, and 
objected to on the part of the miners, 
is correct. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
statement is not correct. I have re- 
ceived objections to the Special Rules 
in question, and they are now under 
consideration. ; 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE_ DIS- 
TURBANCES IN KILRUSH—TRIAL 
OF PRISONERS—MR. IRWIN, R.M. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ether it is true, as 
stated in The Daily News, that at the 
time of the collision between the mili- 
tary and police and the people in the 
town of Kilrush on Sunday, all the 
military and police arrangements were 
under the supreme command of Mr. 
Irwin, Resident Magistrate; whether 
Mr. Irwin, in conjunction with Oaptain 
Welch, Resident Magistrate, tried on 
the 8th of November last, in the said 
town of Kilrush, under the provisions 
of the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, in one batch, 18 persons, 
who were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, accompanied in some in- 
stances with hard labour and without 

wer of appeal; and, whether Mr. 

win has, between the 17th of August, 
1887, and the 16th of March, 1888, tried 
in all 132 ns under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is the 
case that on the occasion in question 
Mr. Irwin was, as Resident Magis- 
trate, in charge of the military and 
police. It also appears to be the 
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ptain ident Magistrate, 
tried a number of persons in No- 
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vember last at Kilrush charged with 
unlawful assembly. Several of them 
were sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour; some were ac- 
quitted, and in a considerable number 
of the cases “no rule” was marked. 
There is no official record kept of the 
number of persons tried by Resident 
Magistrates. 

rn. MAO NEILL: Will the Govern- 
ment give a Return of the number? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That Ques- 
tion, or one like it, was asked early in 
the Session, and I declined to give it. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I want to know 
whether, under the administration of 
Earl Spencer, the judicial and executive 
offices of magistrates were not kept 
distinct ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They were 
kept distinct, exactly as they are kept 
distinct now. I am not aware that 
there was any difference. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I desire to ask the Chief Secretary, 
Whether the Captain Welch mentioned 
in the Question is the same magistrate 
who, in conjunction with Colonel Turner, 
at Ennis, committed an assault on the 
people last Sunday ; whether the people 
who were sabred, wounded, and batoned 
by the orders of Oaptain Welch and 
Colonel Turner were already prisoners 
of war; whether they had surrendered 
and offered no resistance; whether, at 
the moment their names were being 
taken, Oolonel Turner and Captain 
Welch ordered the soldiers to charge 
them with their swords and the police 
to beat them with their batons; whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ceived any Report of the proceedings at 
Ennis last Sunday; and, if so, if he will 
give the House the benefit of that 
Report ? 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has raised a large number of 
points in his Question of rather a novel 
character. He asks me whether certain 
persons at Ennis were not prisoners of 
war. My impression is that you can 
only have prisoners of war when two 
countries are at war with each other; 
and that I apprehend is not the case at 
the present moment in Ireland. The 
accounts I have of what passed at Ennis 
do not at all agree with the sketch 
which the hon. Gentleman has just 
given to the House. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give us his account 

Mr. EDW. HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seon the account of the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Irish Times, who was 
wounded in the charge ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I have 
not seen that. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, does not apprehend 
my Question. I want to know whether, 
under Earl Spencer’s régsme, the func- 
tions of the Resident Magistrates were 
kept distinct in this way—that the exe- 
cutive functions were wielded by some 
Resident Magistrates, and the judicial 
functions by others; and, whether Earl 
Spencer has not publicly stated that the 
union of the executive and judicial func- 
tions of Resident Magistrates would lead 
to grave mischief in the administration 
of public justice ? 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not ac- 
quainted with all Earl Spencer’s utter- 
ances regarding the Crimes Act of 1882; 
but I should be extreniely surprised to 
learn that Earl Spencer ever laid down 
a rule, never to be departed from, that 
because a magistrate tried prisoners in 
November he was, therefore, debarred 
from exercising the executive functions 
which every magistrate in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland possesses, in 
April of the following year. 

Mr, MAO NEILL: Would I be in 
Order, Sir, in reading Earl Spencer’s 
words ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
the subject referred to arises out of the 
Question on the Paper. 

Mar. LABOUOHERE (Northampton): 
I should like to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, whether he justifies the 
action of the Resident Magistrate and 
the commanding officer of the troops in 
attacking unarmed citizens after all re- 
sistance against the armed forces had 
ceased ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, all 
eeeeenens attacks are to be depre- 
cated. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The right hon. Gentleman told us yester- 
day he had received no official informa- 
tion. I would ask him if he has now 
received it, and if he can tell the 
i what that information officially 
is 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On what 
special point ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : With reference 
to the attack on Sunday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Which attack ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGE:: The attack by 
the military and police on the people at 
Ennis, when several were wounded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Dees the 
hon. Gentleman mean the attack where 
one of the newspaper correspondents 
was hurt ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Yes. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What I under- 
stand happened was this. There was an 
illegal assembly in a warehouse outside 
Ennis. The police assembled there to 
find out the names of the persons who 
were present; and when they were 
engaged in the exercise of their duty 
they were received with a shower of 
stones not only from the warehouse itself, 
but also from the neighbouring houses. 
Under these circumstances, the Resident 
Magistrates very properly ordered the 
police to ~— 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If 
the hon. Gentleman will put that Ques- 
tion on the Paper in the usual way, no 
doubt it will be answered. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that Colonel Turner telegraphed 
to the Editor of Zhe Irish Times express- 
ing his deep regret at the injuries 
which had been inflicted upon the corre- 
spondent of that journal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am, of 
course, very glad to give all the infor- 
mation in my power to the House. I 
may point out that these Questions as to 
what occurred at Ennis are Rn to 
arise out of the Question on the Paper 
regarding Kilrush ; but I do not press 
the point. I have no information that 
Colonel Turner telegraphed his re- 
pret. If he did, I have no doubt he 
elt it. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary, Whether his attention 
==2 Seen called to the statement of the 
wounded correspondent of Zhe Irish 
Times, in which he says— 

“ At the time I was standing in the doorwa 
the 3rd Hussars were drawn up in front? 
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Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is cally a Notice of a Question ; 
and it is quite competent for the hon. 
Gentleman to put it upon the Paper. 

Mr. GILL: But, Sir, with reference 
to the statement of the Chief Secre 
that a shower of stones was thrown, 
would call his attention to this ifie 
statement—namely, that Zhe Jrish Times’ 
correspondent says there was no dis- 
order, no hooting or cheering, and no 
missile thrown. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: My attention 
was not called to the article, as I think 
I stated before, and I have not seen it. 
But the statement which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has just made is in direct con- 
tradiction to the information which I 
have received, which indicates that the 
charge was a direct consequence of a 
shower of stones from the upper win- 
dows of the building. 

Mr. GILL : As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says his attention has not been 
called to the statement of the corre- 
spondent of The Irish Times, will he 
consider and examine that statement es 
being the statement of a reputable wit- 
ness, one who was present on the occa- 
sion, and who suffered in the mélée ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall, of 
course, be glad to examine that and any 
further statements which the hon. Gen- 
tleman may bring under my notice. 

Mr. GILL: Then may I put one 
further Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ROUND- 
STONE (GALWAY). 


, Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Oonnemara) 
asked the Postmastor General, When it 
is intended to fill up the vacaney to the 
office of Postmaster at present existing 
at the Post Office of Roundstone (Gal- 
way), to relieve the inhabitants of the 
district from the great inconvenience of 
having to travel a distance of 10 miles 
to the neighbouring district of Clifden 
to obtain Post Office Orders or get them 
changed ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxzs) (Cambridge University): The 
Notice given by the hon. Member is not 
sufficient to enable me to procure certain 
information from Ireland, without which 
I am unable to answer the Question. I 
will endeavour to do on Friday. 





The Magistracy 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) AOT— 
CHARITABLE FUNDS—THE CHARITY 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Treasury to 
make Regulations under the National 
Debt (Conversion) Act, 1888, whereby 
the Charity Oommissioners may on be- 
half of Trustees consent to the exchange 
of Consolidated Three per Cent Stock or 
Reduced Three per Cent Stock standing 
in the names of the official Trustees of 
Oharitable Funds; and, if such be the 
intention, when it is roposed to make 
and publish the Regulations. 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Javcxson) 
(Leeds, N.): Such regulations have 
been made by the Treasury and com- 
municated to the Charity Commissioners, 
and they will be published in to-day’s 
Gazette, or in Friday’s at the latest. 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
CONVICTION OF G. A. ARNOLD, AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Mr. FENWIOK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether a 
man named George A. Arnold was tried 
at Wolverhampton, on the 28th of 
March last, for breaches of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act ; whether the pro- 
secution was ordered by the Home Office ; 
whether the rye | charges were 
proved against the defendant :—that 
there were not two means of egress from 
the mine; that no proper Reports of 
examination of the shaft had been made; 
that the top of the shaft was unfenced ; 
if so, what was the total amount of 

enaltiesto which the defendant rendered 
imself liable; and, what was the amount 
of the fine im ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the answer to the first three para- 
graphs was in the affirmative. As to 
the fourth paragraph, there were in all 
12 charges proved against the defen- 
dant, who was liable to a maximum fine 
of £20 for each offence. As these were 
the first informations under the Coal 
ee Act - last year, the 
sti ia istrate decided to im 
ib baal 2s, 6d. in half the ane 
and to dismiss the other half on pay- 
ment of costs. The total fines paid, 
therefore, amounted to 15s, 


| 
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THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ALNWICK BENCH— 
CONVICTION OF JOHN DOUGLASS 
AND JOSEPH WOLFENDALE FoR 
STEALING JETTISONED TIMBER. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, in 
the case of John Douglas and Joseph 
Wolfardale, who were convicted at Aln- 
wick on December 31, 1886, the men 
were allowed ‘‘one month ” in which to 
pay their fines ; and, whether it was the 

uty of the magistrates at the end of the 
month to issue a warrant for their arrest 
and imprisonment in case the fine should 
not be paid; if so, whether he would 
state why the men were not imprisoned 
until 14 months after the date of their 
conviction ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
advised that the magistrates had power 
to allow extended time under the 7th 
section of the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
of 1879. I am informed by an expe- 
rienoed Metropolitan magistrate that the 
same course is continually vos by 
magistrates in the interests of defen- 
dants. 

Mr. FENWIOK asked, why the war- 
rant for the arrest of the men was not 
issued until 14 months after the date of 
their conviction ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he uader- 
stood that the magistrates were under 
the impression that the men could not 
pay the fine; and they, therefore, ex- 
tended the period of the payment of the 
fine from time to time. 

Mr. FENWIOK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Douglas, one of 
the men now in prison, stated in Court 
that he was unable to pay, and that he 
would be less likely to be able to pay at 
the end of the month, seeing that a trade 
dispute was pending, and that he offered 
at that time to go to prison? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Bir; I have 
no information to that effect. 

Mrz. FENWICK: In consequence of 
the unsatisfactory answer I have received 
to this Question, I beg to give Notice 
that after Questions are disposed of 
I shall, with your ission, . Mr. 
8 er, move the adjournment of the 

ouse, in order to put the facts of the 
case on record, = 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—FAILURE OF 
MESSRS, GREENWAY, SMITH, AND 
GREENWAY, BANKERS, WARWICK 
AND LEAMINGTON. 

Mer. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can, without injury 
to the interests of justice, supplement 
the answer which was given by the 
former Seeretary to the Board on the 
10th of February, by stating what steps 
the Board are taking, and pro to 
take, as to the bankruptcy of Messrs. 
Greenway, Smith, and Greenway, 
9 i of Warwick and Leaming- 
ton 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micuarn 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): In answer 
to $the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that it is not in the interests 
of justice that I should make any further 
observations with regard to the case at 
present, than that the whole of the pro- 
ceedings in the bankruptoy alluded to 
are having the most careful considera- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 


LOTTERIES ACTS — DRAWING OF 
TICKETS ON “PRIMROSE DAY.” 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the sale by the 
Barnoldswick Conservative Club of 
lottery tickets for prizes, which are to 
be drawn for on Primrose Day, April 
19; whether any steps will be taken to 
prevent the lottery from being held; 
and, whether he can state how many 
lotteries promoted by Political Clubs or 
Societies, or for political purposes, have 
been actually prevented by the Director 


‘of Public Prosecutions during the pre- 


sent Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, his attention had not been drawn 
to the lottery referred to otherwise than 
by the Question. If anything illegal 
were about to take place, it would be 
the duty of the Local Authorities to in- 
terfere. The Director of Public Prose- 
cutions had since February 12 inter- 
fered in 12 cases. In two of these he 
had prosecuted successfully ; in one the 
lent Authorities had prosecuted; in 
four eases the lotteries had been with- 
drawn, and the result in the remaining 
cases was not yet ascertained. 
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Mz. COBB asked, whether the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor would not interfere in this 
ease? He had sent a ticket for the 
lottery to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The ticket has 
not reached me. When it does I will 
return it. The Director of Publie Pro- 
secutions has recently represented to me 
that it was extremely inconvenient for 
him to be called upon to take action in 
all these cases, and that it would be 
better, outside the Metropolis, to call 
the attention of the Loeal Authorities to 
them. I think there is weight in that 
representation; and I propose, unless 
the cases should be within the Metro- 

litan area, to leave the matter for the 
uture to the Local Authorities. 


EDUUATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—NEW CODE, ARTICLE 21— 
GRANTS FOR COOKERY. 

Dra. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he would 
explain why the Scottish Education De- 
partment has restricted the conditions 
under which grants for cookery will be 
paid in Scotland under Artiole 21 of the 
New Code; whether this restriction will 
decrease the amount of the t for 
cookery paid to Scotland, while it will 
remain unchanged in England, where 
no restriction is proposed ; and, whether 
the Department has received any repre- 
sentations from school boards or teachers 
of cookery in Scotland as to the Ee 
bable effect of Article 21 of the New 
Scottish Code in curtailing instruction 
in cookery in public schools ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macpowatp) (Edirburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities): The altera- 
tion in Article 21, restricting the class 
in which girls are taught to cook with 
their own hands to 12 scholars, was in- 
troduced into the Code of 1888 upon 
strong representations made by the 
cookery schools of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and the School Board of Edin- 
burgh, that no greater number could be 
efficiently trained in the practical class 
by one teacher. The Department ex- 

that the result of the alterations 
in the Article will be to increase the 
total amount of grant earned throughout 

Scotland, as well as to improve the effi- 

ciency of the training ; particularly as 

another alteration has been made, by 

which a 2s. grant will be given for a 

cooking course limited to 24 instead of 
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40 hours. No ntations have; behalf of the Secretary for Scotland ; 
and, if so, on what date ? 


reached the Department as to the sup- 
vets probability of Article 21 of the 

e of 1888 tending to curtail instrac- 
tion in cookery in public schools, and it 
is not thought that this will be the 


result. 

Mr. SINOLAIR (Falkirk, &c.), 
arising out of the Question, asked whe- 
ther in those cases where classes had 
been formed under the Regulations and 
Rules of the Codes for last year, where 
the year of the school had not yet ex- 
pired, the grant to be given would be 
given in accordance with the Regula- 
tions of the Oode of iast year, or in ac- 
cordance with those in the Code for the 
present year ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 
unable to answer the Question of the 
hon. Member. 

Dr. CAMERON : In connection with 
that Question, would the First Lord of 
the Treasury say, whether an oppor- 
tunity will be given for discussing the 
Code ? 

Tas FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I an- 
swered a Question on this matter before 
the holidays, and then said that the Go- 
vernment would afford an opportunity 
under the Rules of the House before the 
date which was mentioned, and the hon. 
Gentleman is aware that a Motion can 
be made at any time after 12 o’clock. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—RIOT 
AT CLASHMORE—A CASE OF HUGH 
MATHESON, COTTAR. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Lord Advocate, with reference 
to the case of Hugh Matheson, at pre- 
sent undergoing 12 months’ imprison- 
ment for rioting at Olashmore, Suther- 
landshire, Whether the Secretary for 
Scotland has yet investigated the state- 
ments contained in the five statutory 
declarations placed in his hands on the 
15th ultimo, and showing that Matheson 
was not in the riot, but had been con- 
victed in error; whether he has since 
received other statutory declarations to 
the same effect; whether the prisoners 
convicted at the same time as Matheson 
have made declarations as to his inno- 
cence ; whether he has any objection to 
lay copies of the declarations in question 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
wheter the persons who signed the 
declarations have been examined on 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 





Tue LORD ADVOOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The statements 
referred to have been considered, and 
inquiries are being made into the mat- 
ter. Declarations have also been made 
by the prisoners who were convicted 
along with Matheson, and other de- 
elarations have been lately received. I 
must decline to lay any Pagans on the 
Table of this House, or to state what 
steps are being taken by the Secret: | 
for Scotland; but I can assure my hoa. 
Friend that most earnest attention is 
being given to the matter, 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) 
asked Mr. Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will consider the desirability 
of remitting the Horse Tax in the case 
of horses ridden during permanent duty 
by those serving in the Yeomanry 
Oavairy ? 

Taz OHANOELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuxen) (S*. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; the Horse 
Duty will be repaid for such horses on 
proper proof being produced. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—SERVICE AT 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table a copy of the Police 
Regulation just issued by Sir Oharles 
Warren with reference to the police in 
attendance upon this House? 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that there was no objection to lay- 
sf - copy of the Regulation on the 

able. 


METROPOLIS—HACKNEY CARRIAGES 
—LICENCES AND TAX UPON OABS 
AND OMNIBUSES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether the cabs and omnibuses 

lying for hire in the Metropolitan 

Police District are subject to a police 

licence of £2 per year; whether the 

jast annual Return showed that the 
revenue derived from police licences 
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during the year ended 3ist March, 
1887, amounted to £33,610 15s. 2d. ; 
who received the money; what check 
there is upon the expenditure; whether 
the original object with which the tax 
was im was to provide for a proper 
me mse of such vehicles; whether he 
will state the annual cost of such inspec- 
tion; whether there was on the 31st 
Mavch, 1887, standing to the credit of 
the police in the Bank of England and 
elsewhere a balance of £198,505 19s. 9d. ; 
in whose name the money is banked, 
and what is intended to be done with 
it; and, whether the proprietors of cabs 
pay in addition to the above-mentioned 
police licence, 15s. per annum as Car- 
riage Tax, and the proprietors of omni- 
buses £2 2s. per annum ? 

Tne SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the cabs and omnibuses plying for 
hire in the Metropolitan Police District 
were subject to a police licence of £2 
a-year, and that the revenue derived 
from this licence umounted last year to 
£33,610 15s. 2d. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
with a view to shortering and simplify- 
ing the debate on the second reading of 
the Local Government Bill, he will give 
an assurance that, when Clause 35 is 
reached, adequate time will be given 
for the discussion of the general appli- 
cation of the Bill to the Metropolis. 

Tre FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that ample opportunity would be 
given for the discussion of the questions 
affecting the Metropolis when Clause 35 
was reached; and he could not doubt 
that that would be the best opportunity 
for dealing with all the Metropolitan 
questions in connection with the mea- 
sure. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JUDI- 
CIAL DISCRETION OF MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, the Question which he had 
put upon the Paper seemed to have been 
slightly altered. The Question now 
stood—To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Circular recently ad- 
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dressed by Sir West Ridgeway, on be- 
half of the Lord Liouivenin, to the 
magistrates in Ireland, conveying the 
disapproval of His Excellency of short 
sentences of imprisonment, and suggest- 
ing that a certain class of prisoners 
should receive longer sentence of im- 
risonment; and, whether any inter- 
erence by the head of the Executive in 
Ireland with the judicial discretion of 
magistrates has the sanction of the Go- 
vernment? He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland simply 
whether such a Circular had been re- 
cently issued by Sir West Ridgeway ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Member now 
simply asks me whether such a Circular 
has been issued, and my reply is that 
such a Circular has been issued. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I wish to ask the 
whole Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member, in his Question, does not accu- 
rately convey the meaning of the Circular 
to which he refers. The main objects 
of the Circular were--(1) To bring the 
English and Irish pcactiee more into 
harmony; (2) to save waste of time and 
money; (3) to induce magistrates to 
follow the course indicated by various 
statutes with regard to first offences or 
trivial offences, whereby terms of im- 
prisonment which are injurious but not 
deterrent may be avoided. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the Circular has 
nothing to do with the Criminal Law 
and Proeedure (Ireland) Act of last 


ear. 
t Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I wish to ask whether, in 
addition to the motives which the right 
hon. Gentleman has explained as to the 
sending out of the Circular, there is not 
another, and whether that is not the one 
that at the present time the local gaols 
are principally occupied by National 
Leaguers, and that this is a hint to the 
magistrates not to be sending drunkards 
and the hardened classes of criminals 
into the gaols by sentencing them to 
imprisonment; and, also, whether it is 
not a fact that in Tralee Gaol at the 
present time the percentage of the 
criminal classes is only about 10; and, 
whether the hardened criminals are not 
going about the streets and boasting 
that the respectable people are all in 
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gaol and that there is no room for 
hem? 


[No reply. } 


IRISH LANDOWNERS — “ PRINTED 
STATEMENT” OF GRIEVANCES. 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the 
‘* printed statement ’’ of the grievances 
of Irish landowners, dealing with their 
alleged right to compensation for losses 
owing to legislation, the extent of such 
losses, the constitution and working of 
the Land Commission, and other sup- 
posed grounds of complaint, which was 
placed in the hands of the Prime 
Minister by the deputation headed by 
the Duke of Abercorn on February 3 
last ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
not seen the statement referred to by 
the hon. Member; but I am unaware 
of any precedent for laying such a docu- 
ment on the Table: and if such a de- 
mand was granted it would open the 
door for requests for similar documents 
handed in by deputations on other sub- 
jects. Under these circumstances, I am 
unable to assent to the production of the 
statement. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will inform the House prior 
to, or upon, the second reading of the 
Local Government Bill, as to the pro- 
posals of the Government in reference to 
local government in Ireland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn)(Strand, Westminster): In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
Government have already distinctly an- 
nounced that it is not their intention 
to proceed with a Local Government 
Bill for Ireland in the course of the 
present Session. It must be obvious, 
I think, to the hon. Baronet that the 
time available this Session is already 
fully disposed of. There will, however, 
be no indisposition to extend to Ireland 
an improved system of local government, 
suited to its wants, when it is made 
clear that the people are prepared to 
receive and work it in a spirit of loyalty 
to the Orown and to the Constitution. 


Mr. Edward Harrington 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN: I wish 
to ask whether the Government have 
finally made up their minds that they 
will not lay on the Table before the 
close of the Session their ideas of what 
should be the Bill to be introduced at 
the proper time for the local self-govern- 
ment of Ireland, in order that during 
the Recess it may be considered by the 


people ? 
rn. W. H. SMITH: I think the hon. 
Baronet will see that such a course is 
most unusual. No precedent exists for 
it, and if it did it would be a most in- 
convenient precedent. I cannot under- 
take, under the circumstances, to lay 
such a Paper on the Table. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
I desire to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, by the answer he has 
just given to the hon. Baronet, he means 
to convey the impression that it would 
only be after 20 years of resolute go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order order! 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (1882)—RULE 2 (AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE). 

THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ALNWICK BENCH— 
CONVICTION OF JOHN DOUGLASS 
AND JOSEPH WOLFENDALE FOR 
STEALING JETTISONED TIMBER. 
Mr. FENWICK, Member for the 

Wansbeck Division of Northumberland, 

rose in his place, and asked leave to 

move the Adjournment of the House, for 
the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, viz., 
the imprisonment of John Douglass and 

Joseph Wolfendale. 

The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was sorry to 
take a course which might appear un- 
reasonable to a portion of the House, and 
he apologized for any inconvenience that 
might be caused to Public Business byhis 
action in moving the Adjournment. His 
justification lay in the fact that he was 
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actuated by a strong sense of duty to- 
wards some of his constituents who were 
implicated in this matter, and were 
sufferers in connection with it. He 
wished to state that he did not attach 
any responsibility to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the of the State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) in 
the matter. The men now in prison 
were suffering in consequence of the 
action of the magistrates; and the in- 
formation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given him in answer to Ques- 
tions had been obtained from official 
sources. On the 23rd of March he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was true that on the 3lst of December, 
1886, five men and one girl were con- 





- yicted before the Alnwick Bench for 


having in their possession some pieces 
of jettisoned timber. The answer was— 
“T am informed that five men and a 
girl were convicted on the 22nd of 
December, 1886.” The fact was, they 
were convicted on the 3lst of December, 
and not on the 22nd, the date given to 
the Home Secretary by the Clerk to the 
Justices. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said that on the 10th of March, 
three of the men having paid the fine, 
the Justices issued commitments against 
the rest, the girl having paid on the 17th. 
He wished to know what was the 
difference between a warrant for com- 
mitment and the issue of the warrant 
for arrest, because he was informed by 
the Governor of Newcastle Prison that 
the date of the warrant on which he held 
the prisoners in question was the Ist of 
March, and not the 10th, as stated by 
the Home Secretary. During the Re- 
cess he went down to Alnwick and 
collected information on the spot, so that 
the facts he would give to the House 
were facts collected from witnesses on 
the spot, who were engaged at the time 
in recovering the timber from the vessel 
that was stranded on the coast of North- 
umberland on the 21st of December, 
1886. On that date a vessel carrying 
timber was stranded near the colliery 
village of Ratcliffe. The people of the 
district were soon on the spot ready to 
render any assistance in their power in 
order to rescue the crew m the 
stranded vessel. In order to lighten the 
vessel, with a view to getting her off as 
soon as possible, the timber-which she 
carried was thrown into the sea, and the 
fishermen and miners were soon engaged 
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in endeavouring to recover the timber 
from the sea. The fishermen stacked 
the timber on the links. The miners, 
unfortunately, instead of stacking the 
timber on the links, carried the timber 
to their homes, where it was afterwards 
found. There was no attempt on the 
part of these men to conceal the fact that 
they had carried thé timber to their 
homes; indeed, concealment was im- 
possible, because it was found there by 
the policeman who searehed their pre- 
mises ; but that they had stolen the tim- 
ber oe absolutely denied. He was 
prepared to admit that the men did 
wrong in taking the timber from the 
links to their homes; but that they de- 
liberately and wilfully, and with criminal 
intent, stole the timber he absolutely 
denied. The magistrates themselves 
bore testimony to the fact that the men 
in Court denied that they had stolen the 
timber. The information which the 
magistrates sent to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary distinctly 
stated that there was no evidence what- 
ever that the men had stolen the timber ; 
and that statement, taken side by side 
with the denial of the men, showed that 
there was at least primd facie evidence 
that the men were not guilty of the 
charge of which they were convicted 
before the magistrates on the 3ist of 
December, 1886. This, however, was 
not the strong point in his case. 
When a conviction was returned 
against these men they were sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment, 
with the alternative of fine, they being 
ut the same time offered a month within 
which to pay the fine. The magistrates 
in their information corroborated his 
(Mr. Fenwick’s) statement that at the 
end of a month Douglass and Wolfen- 
dale being still unable to pay their fines 
went to the sergeant of police, told him 
of their inability to pay, and surrendered 
themselves to go to prison. At that 
time an industrial dispute was existing 
between the miners of Northumberland 
and their empioyers, which culminated 
in a strike lasting for 17 weeks. During 
the perivd of that strike these men went 
on two occasions to the sergeant of 
police and surrendere* themselves to 
suffer the month’s imprisonmet in- 
flicted by the magistrates. On doth 


occasions the sergeant refused to take 





them to prison. It was quite true he 
| was not in possession of the comii'- 
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ment warrant, but surely it was his duty 
to inform the magistrates that these men 
were unable or unwilling to pay and had 
surrendered themselves. venteen 
weeks were allowed to elapse, and the 
men after being some little time in em- 
ployment were again pressed for the 
amount of the fine, although they had 
over and over again offered themselves 
to go to prison. Wolfendale’s wife 
offered the police sergeant 20s. towards 
the fine. That was refused, and on a 
subsequent occasion, when she had 35s., 
she said to the sergeant she supposed 
it was no use offering him that or any- 
thing short of the full amount of the 
fine of £2. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the police sergeant had no power 
to receive any instalments from either 
Wolfendale or his wife, but surely the 
whole object of the magistrates in giving 
the men time was to enable them to pay 
by instalments. There was at least 
strong presumptive evidence in this case 
that the whole of the proceedings had 
been characterized by vindictiveness. 
He had the permissioa of the manager 
of the colliery where Douglass was em- 
ployed to make this statement, that 
when he asked the sergeant of police 
why he did not arrest the men when 
they were unable to pay and offered to 
go to prison, the reply of the sergeant 
was that he would take the men at his 
own time, and not at the time when they 
thought fit to go to prison. This state- 
ment proved conclusively that there was 
vindictiveness in this case, if not on the 
part of the magistrates, at least on the 
part of the sergeant of police. Under 
what statute did the magistrates derive 
their authority to delay the arrest of 
men who had been convicted 14 months 
previous? The moment the men ob- 
tained employment they were bullied by 
the policeman for the amount of the fine, 
and the fine not being forthcoming at 
the end of 14 months, they were shackled 
together like common felons, and re- 
moved in the early morning, before they 
had time to break their fast, to New- 
castle Gaol, there to undergo their 
month’s imprisonment. He thought the 
statement he had made was altogether 
at variance with the information given 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and before sitting down he 
would appeal to him whether, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case and 
in consequence of the great hardship 
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that had been entailed upon the wives 
and families of these men, he would not 
favourably consider a mitigation of the 
sentences which they had been ordered 
to undergo? If the right hon.t Gentle- 
man were to take this course it would 
do much to allay the suffering and the 
bitterness of feeling that had been en- 
gendered in the district. He begged to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Fenwick.) 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tazE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E) said, he 
— the principal object of the 

on. Member was accomplished by 
having the statement made and the facts 
put on record. The information on 
which he based his answer to the Ques- 
tion was derived not from the magis- 
trates, but from the magistrates’ clerk, 
and it did not agree on all points with 
the statement the hon. Member had 
made, although the differences were not 
material. The men were not prosecuted 
for stealing timber, but for having it in 
their possession. The prosecution was 
under a clause of the Consolidation Act 
of 1861 relating to the possession of 
articles belonging to a ship or vessel in 
distress, wrecked, or stranded. In this 
case notices had been published all 
along the coast, so that none could be 
in ignorance of the law. The prosecu- 
tion was instituted by the Receiver of 
Wrecks, on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, and he pressed for a conviction 
specially on the ground that the notice 
had been published. There could be 
no doubt—the hon. Member himself - 
admitted it—that the articles were found 
on the premises of the defendants. 

Mr. FENWICK: The magistrates 
said there was no evidence the articles 
had been stolen. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The sworn evi- 
dence before the magistrates was that 
the timber found upon the premises of 
the prisoners was not taken out of the 
sea, but was taken from piles that had 
been stacked on the links by the fisher- 
men. From these piles 100 pieces were 
missed, and some of the timber found 
in the possession of the prisoners was 
identified by the marks upon it as 
having been removed from these stacks. 
Tho evidence certainly warranted the 
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conclusion of the magistrates, and the 
punishment was not ae The 
penalty imposed was £2, whereas it 
might have been £20. He could not 
join issue _ the hon. per <* to 
the action of the magistrates an ice. 
Their conduct, so far from bein Soe 
was one of unusual leniency. e 7th 
section of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, gave the magistrates jurisdic- 
tion to extend the time for paying the 
fine, el <° ae and most 
experienced of the Metropolitan magis- 
Hee had informed him that it was 
usual to exercise this discretion for the 
convenience of defendants. 

Mr. FENWICK: Against the will 
of a defendant ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the ac- 
cused men took the wrong course in 
speaking to the police sergeant, who 
had no power either to accept or remit 
the fine or to commit the men to prison, 
but he considered the sergeant as being 
to blame for not having brought the 
matter under the notice of the magis- 
trates. The information he had was 
that no statement was ever made by the 
men to the magistrates that they would 
prefer to go to prison because they could 
not pay the fine. 

rn. FENWICK said, that Douglass 
stated in Court that he was unable to 


ay. 
, Me. MATTHEWS said, the magis- 
trates gave them longer time to pay 
out of pure kindness and consideration, 
knowing that they were then out on 
strike. The magistrates felt that they 
could not remit the fine, because that 
would not be fair to other defendants 
who were brought up at the same time 
and fined for a similar offence. He 
quite agreed that it was a considerable 
hardship upon the men to be taken off 
to prison just as they were getting into 
work again, but he was bound to say 
that, looking carefully into the case, it 
did not strike him that there was any 
intentional hardship. The error was io 
the men making their communication to 
the police sergeant instead of going 
direct to the magistrates. Although he 
did blame the pelice sergeant for not 
having brought the matter to the notice 
of the magistrates, he was bound to 
say, in justice to the magistrates, that 
he could not see that any blame what- 
ever attached to them. He fully recog- 
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nized the right of the hou. Member to 
ut on the grievance in this case, 
ut he must feel that evidence brought 
before the House was hardly evidence 
on which he (Mr. Matthews) could act. 
But, if the hon. Member would furnish 
him with the affidavits in his ion, 
he would consider whether it was pos- 
sible for him to remit any part of the 
sentence the men had to undergo. 

Mz. BURT (Morpeth) said, he was of 
opinion that his hon. Friend had made 
out a case for the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who, he thought, might well adopt 
the suggestion that had been made. He 
thought the men in this instance had 
been hardly treated. The real grievance 
was that 14 months were allowed to 
elapse before the men were taken off 
to prison. He considered that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be fully justified 
in remitting the remainder of the sen- 
tence. He failed to my Kantian? ig 
any useful pur would be secur y 
po the Motion to a Division. 

Mr. FENWIOK asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would take into 
consideration all the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case with a view to remit- 
ting the remainder of the men’s terms of 
imprisonment ? 

nr. MATTHEWS said, he must re- 
peat what he had said on former occa- 
sions, that he could not give any pro- 
mise on matters of this kind across the 
floor of the House; but if the hon. 
Gentleman laid any materials before 
him bearing on the case he would con- 
sider them fully and with due considera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that he did not think 
the right bon. Gentleman could be ex- 

ected to say more at present than he 
had done. He would advise his hon. 
Friend to lay before the right hon. 
Gentleman any materials which he 
might have, and after the assurance 
which had been given he could not 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
would take them into his careful con- 
sideration. For his (Mr. John Morley’s) 
own pert, he thought that his hon. 
Friend was justified in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the very severe and 
undoubted hardship of this case. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 








Fishery Department 
MR. CONYBEARE—A PERSONAL EX- 
PLANATION, 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make 
a personal explanation in reference to a 
statement which was madein my absence, 
during the debate on the Address, by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I may 
say that I was in South Africa at the 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
commented upon some remarks which I 
am alleged to have made at Castlereagh, 
and he used words in reference to them 
which exactly exemplified my own case, 
for he said that the reference which had 
been made to Lord Carnarvon was most 
unfortunate, seeing that at the time it 
was made the noble Lord was at the 
other end of the world. The Chief Se- 
cretary said that the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall had 
stated at Castlereagh—‘‘ You are justified 
as Christians not to pay rent, whether it 
be a fair rent or not.” I wish to take 
the earliest ws! poy wn of repudiating 
the charge, and of denying that I ever 
said anything of the kind. Iam glad 
to see the Ohief Secretary in his place, 
and I am anxious to impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that, whatever I may have said in the 
course of the several speeches I delivered 
in Ireland, I did not make use of 
any statement which might be converted 
into such a sentiment. What I always 
insisted upon was this—that men must 
not be blamed if they refuse to pay rent 
which cannot be made out of the land; 
and I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will see that that is a totally different 
sentiment to that which I am charged 
with haviug uttered. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the speech as one 
which I delivered at Westport; but it 
was one which was made by me at 
Castlereagh. His statements in refer- 
ence to Westport are altogether inaecu- 
rate. He said that I had always advo- 
cated the Plan of Campaign, and that I 
had compared myself to Burghley and 
Hampden, who did not hesitate to cut 
off the King’s head. Now, everybody 
knows that Burghley had nothing to do 
with the cutting off of the King’s head, 
and that Hampden lost his life some 
years before King Charles lost his head. 
The right hon. Gentleman must, there- 
fore, see that there must have been a 
wistake in the report. I have only 
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troubled the House with these state- 
ments in order to draw attention to the 
exceeding laxity with which re of 
rere by Government officials in 
reland are made. It is quite apparent 
that a danger may exist of instituting 
prosecutions and of sending men to 
prison for having made statements which 
they did not in reality make. 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) was understood to say that 
the a which had been quoted by 
the hon. Member were founded on re- 
ports supplied byshorthand writers. If, 
however, the hon. Member repudiated 
the statements attributed to him, of 
course he (Mr. Balfour) accepted that 
repudiation. 

x. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, that 
upon a future day he would call atten- 
tion to the subject. 


MOTIONS. 
a3 3d 
FISHERY DEPARTMENT (BOARD OF 
TRADE).—RESOLUTION. 


Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK ye or- 
folk, E.): I rise for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the present constitution 
of the Fishery Department of the Board 
of Trade, and the necessity for persons 
having practical knowledge of the 
fisheries of the country being associated 
with the same; and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Fishery Department of the Board of Trade as 
now constituted is not in accordance with the 
scheme by which the control of the fisheries 
was transferred to the Board of Trade, and, in 
order to carry out that scheme and to secure 
the proper management and development of 
the fisheries of England and Wales, they should 
be pl.ced under an authority comprising, in 
addition to the officials of the Board of Trade, 
persons with practical knowledge of the Sea 
and Inland Fisheries.”’ 


It may be asked why I should trouble 
the House with a matter which was fully 
gone into two years ago. My answer 
is, that my proposal which was made in 
March, 1886, has not been carried out 
as regards the question of practical 
men being associated with the Fishery 
Department of the Board of Trade, and 
as was agreed upon by my right hon. 
Friend the then President of the Board 
of Trade. There is no necessity for 
going into the matter at any great 
length, nor is it necessary to refer to the 
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Fishery Department 
importance of our fisheries; but it si 
desirable that I should refer to certain 
acts in connection with the fishing in- 
dustry, as there are many hon. Members 

resent in this Parliament who were not 
Members of the last Parliament, and 
whose constituents are, no doubt, inte- 
rested in the question. I think the 
House will agree with me as to the 
importance of our fisheries, whether as 
regards the food supply of the country, 
and the hard-working and brave men 
who are engaged in the fishing industry 
around our coast, or whether we regard 
it as a nursery for the Navy, or the 
safety of the lives of our fishermen. I 
trust that all will admit that on these 
grounds steps should be taken to encou- 
rage the great fishing industry, and not 
let foreigners supply our markets with 
fish instead of our own fishermen. In 
order to carry out that object, it is most 
important that we should have an effi- 
cient and practical Fishery Department 
in England, not inferior in any way to 
those of foreign mercantile nations, 
but, as I should wish, superior. If 
the fishing industry is not considered of 
sufficient importance and magnitude to 
allow of a thoroughly organized and 
efficient Department, well and good ; but 
I should like to hear the arguments of 
any hon. Member who willsayso. The 
total value of fish landed in the United 
Kingdom last year was no less than 
£7,700,000, exclusive of sprats, white- 
bait, trout, eels, and other fresh water 
fish. There is also a doubt whether the 
statistics supplied from time to time are 
correct, and in my opinion the figures I 
have quoted are much belew the mark. 
Four years ago Mr. Spencer Walpole 
yosted the annual value at £10,000,000. 
No less than 250,000 men are employed 
in the fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
and there are at the present time 45,254 
boats engaged in the sea fisheries. 
When I referred to the matter in March, 
1386, I pointed out the necessity of 
—- men being associated with the 

ishery Board as a Fishery Department, 
and I made a special point of that. My 
right hon. Friend alluded in his — 
to the importance of that point. I also 
referred to the unfortunate ctate of affairs 
which then existed, and to the fact that 
the Government Departments which had 





to do with the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom were scattered, and had not 
the advantage of one Central Depart- 
ment. I also referred to the importance 
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of employing a certain number of 
cruisers under the control of the Fishery 
Department to protect the fisheries in 
the same way as cruisers are now em- 
loyed by the Scotch Fishery Board. 
t has been done since my Resolu- 

tion was discussed in this House? There 
has been a transfer of the Fishery De- 
enw from the Home Office to the 
rd of Trade. An Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Swanston, has been appointed, and 
three Inspectors, Mr. Barrington, Mr. 
Malan, and Mr. Fryer. The fishery 
interest, however, is waiting for the 
appointment of practical men in the 
Department, and my impression is that 
it will have to wait unless the Govern- 
ment take up the matter and assist the 
fishing interest. As regards the Vote 
for the Department, it has been increased 
bat very little. I mentioned, on the 
former occasion, that the American Go- 
vernment voted annually no less a sum 
than £50,000, as compared with the 
—— £1,500 or £1,600 we voted in 
gland. One of the actions taken by 
the new Fishery Department was taken 
in February last, when the Department 
invited a conference of Chairmen and 
Deputy Chairmen of the Board of 
Conservators of the Inland Fisheries, 
and they were addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. No results, 
however, of any consequence were forth- 
coming. I wish to say that I am still in 
favour of a Statutory Board as compared 
with a Fishery Department. My right 
hon. Friend opposite( Mr.Mundella)stated 
in March, 1886, that he did not see his 
way to recommend the appointment of a 
Statutory Board, and he said that there 
were objections to it. The House, how- 
ever, will recollect that the Royal Oom- 
mission on Trawling reported in favour 
of a Statutory Board with certain powers. 
It is not necessary to read the recom- 
mendations of that Commission, as they 
are well known. One of the objections 
related, I imagine, to a question of 
finance. There is a very strong feeling 
indeed around the coast of England that 
the great herring fisheries should have 
the same privileges and advantages 
which are already possessed by Scotland 
-—namely, a brand for the herring fishery 
and one on the West of England for 
pilchards. The revenue derivable from 
such brand would be no less than from 
£6,000 to £8,000 a-year, and that sum 
would be available for a Statutory Board 
to carry out their most useful work. 
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My own opinion is that it ought to be 
assisted in a substantial way by the 
Treasury. I may be asked what can be 
done to give satisfaction to the fishery 
interest in this matter? There is a 
strong feeling in the trade that reform 
is needed in the Fishery Department, and 


an important conference has been held | proposals 


in London this year of representatives 
from all parts of the country, in which this 
feeling was strongly expreseed. They 
did not want to have a repetition of the 
blunders of the past, but that the real 
requirements of the trade should be 
ascertained and dealt with in a practical 
manner. If the Department were made 
efficient, or if there were a Statutory 
Board, I believe that a great deal of 
expense might be saved with reference 
to the inquiries which are now held, 
from time to time, in different parts of 
the country. Practical men connected 
with the trade would be able to render 
the greatest assistance to any Govern- 
ment with reference to any international 
question which might arise. I may 
mention a matter which arose last 
autumn. A proposal was made in a 
friendly way by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to put a stop to trawling at night 
within certain limits in the North Sea, 
and to assign stated times for drift-net 
fishing. Practical men would have at 
once informed the Belgian Government 
that no such course could be adopted ; 
but for a considerable time the question 
was left undecided, and the Belgian 
Government were left in doubt as to 
what our views were. Practical men 
would have said at once that the 
roposal could not be entertained. 

hen there are other questions upon 
which practical men could give great 
assistance to the Government, such as 
the question of inshore trawling. 
Trawling within the three-mile limit, 
the capture of immature fish, the con- 
veyance of fish from the captor to the 
consumer, and the question of close 
time at the fisheries, can only be 
settled by men of practical experience. 
The question of practical men being 
associated with the Government is not a 
new point ; because the Board of Trade, 
six years ago, adopted the principle in 
consequence of the disastrous blunders 
made in reference to international lights 
on fishing vessels, when they had to 
send to Grimsby and Yarmouth for 
practical men to get them out of the 
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difficulties into which they had fallen 
from ignorance; and in ‘‘another 
yee in the course of the present 
ion, the Board of Trade have intro- 
duced the Merchant Shippi (Life 
Saving Appliances) Bill. at Bill has 
been a second time, and one of the 
it contains ie that a Commit- 
tee should be constituted consisting of 
three shipowners, three shipbuilders, 
three persons practically acquainted with 
the navigation of vessels—three persons 
who are, or have been, able-bodied sea- 
men, and three persons selected from 
Lloyd’s Register. Here we have a pro- 
sal put forward by the Board of Trade 
or appointing praetical men in matters 
connected with navigation. I am afraid 
the House will think that I am going to 
place the cart before the horse, but 
hon. Members will see my reason 
directly. I hold very strongly that there 
ought to be Local Oouneils at all our 
principal fishing ports or fishing dis- 
tricts around the coast of England ; that 
such self-elected Councils might have 
certain defined powers, and be sub- 
ject to the control either of Parlia- 
ment or the Board of Trade. Among 
other matters, these LocalCouncils should 
have power to investigate such vexed 
questions as those of inshore trawling, 
and trawling within the three-mile 
limit, and they should, further, administer 
the Crab and Lobster Act, as well as 
ascertain the state of the mussel beds, 
and even the investigation of outrages, 
which, unfortunately, are sometimes 
committed. The Board of Trade, if 
that were done, would be saved the ex- 
pense of sending down Inspectors to 
hold inquiries, and the Councils would 
be able to furnish fuller and more accu- 
rate statistics than those which are 
now supplied by the Board of Trade. 
Unfortunately, the statistics now sup- 
plied are not as accurate as they 
ought to be, and the Local Councils I 
propose would be able to assist in that 
matter with more advan I would 
further recommend that the Board of 
Trade official at the fishing district 
should be a representative of the Local 
Councils, and that the Councils should 
hold office three years. I would 
further suggest that the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman should be periodically 
summoned to the Central Board in Lon- 
don, to form, in conjunction with a 
naval officer, a Consultative Committee, 
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fo that the Board of Trade might ob- 
tain the services of ical men. The 
Board would be summoned from time to 
time to a monthly or quarterly meeting, 
or whenever any matter of urgency or 
importance occurred, and their expenses 
would be paid. The House will now 
see why I have put the cart before the 
horse. In that way a Consultative Com- 
mittee would be formed; and I would 
further suggest that a naval officer 
should be attached to the Fishery Board, 
or to the Consultative Committee, and 
that the present Inspector of Fisheries 
should receive orders from that Board. 
I think the Board might have statutory 
powers to enable it to make bye-laws, 
and should also possess the other useful 

wers which the Irish and Scotch 

embers have, which powers have 
proved to be of great use. I would 
further extend such powers, and 
I should be glad to see more direct 
communication between the new De- 
artment and the Admiralty and 
oreign Office. At present there is 
much delay in carrying out any pro- 
posal, and the loss of time involved is 
a cause of serious inconvenience when 
Parliament is not sitting. I have 
only dealt with the sea fisheries; but 
in regard to the inland fisheries, con- 
sidering the importance, for instance, of 
the salmon fisheries of this country, 
there are certainly matters connected 
with them which ought not to bs trifled 
with, but ought to have some representa- 
tion on the new Fishery Board. For 
instance, it might be advisable to divide 
England into districts, so that the salmon 
fisheries should be under the control of 
inland boards, which might be asso- 
ciated with the new Department. At 
present, the Salmon Fishery Board com- 
plain that their interests have not been 
studied as they ought to be at the hands 
of the Board of Trade. It may be 
thought that I am crying down the 
officers connected with the Board of 
Trade, All I have to say is that that is 
the last thing that I wish todo. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Swanston is a very able 
man ; that he has done the utmost in his 
ower, and that he has given great satis- 
action. The same may be said of his 
coll es, Mr. Barrington, Mr. Malan, 
and . Fryer; but still they are 
not the practical men whom the fishery 
interests desire. I gather from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that the Trea- 
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that was the mae it was an obstacle 
which ought to be removed at once. 
I believe that my right hon, Friend 
opposite will be with me on this question. 
Last autumn he went down to Lowestoft. 
I will not refer to the remarks he made 
in reference to Home Rule; but in 
regard to the fisheries he said— 

‘*He desired to obtain information as to the 
formation of a Fishery Board, that should be 
in constant touch with the fisheries and fisher- 
men around the coast. It seemed to the right 
hon. Gentleman that many of the mistakes 
which had been made in the past were due to 
the fact that the authorities in London, how- 
ever well-intentioned, had not been in touch 
with the localities.’’ 

I entirely agree with what my right 
hon. Friend said, and I believe that the 
fishing interest agrees with it too. I 
believe there are very strong grounds 
for reform in the direction I have indi- 
cated, and I claim that the fishing 
industry must not ba allowed to suffer 
for want of an honest attempt to bring 
this proposal about. We should see 
whether in the case of this fishing 
interest, or of agriculture, we ought 
Jonger to put up sham Departments. 
What we want is a practical element, 
and I should like to see the present Go- 
vernment have the credit of carrying out 
what the fishermen have so long asked 
for, and what my right hon. Friend, in 
two or three passages of his speech in 
answer to my Motion in 1886, intimated 
that he was so anxious of supporting— 
namely, the policy of associating prac- 
tical men with a Fishery Department. 
Taking into consideration the great 
things which are about to be done in 
connection with local government in 
England, I think it is desirable that the 
Local Councils I have suggested should 
forthwith be established by the State, 
and that a Fishery Board, or a Fishery 
Department, should be formed in the 
way I have proposed. With these 
remarks, I wish to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 

Sm EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): In rising to second the 
Motion which has been moved by the 
hon. Member for Kast Norfolk (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck), I cannot say that I 
have the same anxiety that the proposal 
he has made should be carried out by 
the present Government, or that they 
sh have the credit of the reform now 
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asked for. I naturally do not feel the 
same interest in that direction as that 
which is felt by the hon. Member; but, 
at the same time, I am aware, from ex- 
perience, what a pressing question this 
is, and I think it is emphatically not a 
Party question. I am afraid that it is 
one which has not excited the opposition 
of either of the two t political 
Parties ; and, therefore, it might have 
failed to arouse a sufficient amount of 
interest in either of them to enable them 
to deal with it. I wish, from my own per- 
sonal experience, to offer a few remarks 
in enforcing the necessity for something 
being done. The hon. Member for East 
Norfolk has studied the question more 
than I have, and he is much more able 
to advise the House as to the best prac- 
tical mode of dealing with the question. 
At the present moment the fishing popu- 
lation is scattered up and down our 
coast, and is in a state of great disaster. 
In my own part of England the suffer- 
ing and misery which they have under- 
gone has been a byeword among the 
community. The fishermen and their 
families are, indeed, unable to get a 
living; and it is a matter of common 
remark that they are being crushed out 
of existence by a slow process of star- 
vation. The fishermen themselves are 
unanimous on, at all events, some of 
the remedies they wish to be applied to 
their trade, such as trawling, the size of 
the meshes of the net, railway rates, 
close time, and so forth. The fishermen 
are quite unanimous on some of these 
questions; upon others they differ, 
having their own opinions; but, at the 
present moment, they are perfectly con- 
vinced that no one in authority prac- 
tically understands their wants, and they 
are also, I am sorry to say, fully con- 
vinced that no one in authority cares 
about them. The fishermen are con- 
vinced of this, and I do not think their 
conviction is unjustifiable. People some- 
times meet the question by saying that 
the fishing trade is necessarily de- 
pressed, as all other trades are, and 
that there is no practical remedy for it. 
At any rate, nothing has, so far, been 
done ; and this House has no knowledge 
as to what it is possible to do and what 
is not possible. Only two or three years 
ago, a Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the trawling question, a most 
important question indeed, and that 
Commission made a most moderate Re- 
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port; but, nevertheless, I believe that 
not one of its recommendations has been 
carried into effect. The fishermen think 
that they have suffered from want of 
regulation ; and they want to see some 
new life infused 0 the Fishery Board, 
by placing practical men upon it, who 
have full power to deal with fishery 
questions affecting their interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman who was President 
of the Board of Trade in 1886 said he 
trusted that the Department would be 
so arranged in future that there would 
be no difficulty in insuring prompt at- 
tention for every question. I do not 
think that that is enough. There should 
not only be a Department established 
for regulating the dsheries, but it should 
be one in which the fishermen them- 
selves should have confidence. At this 
moment the fishermen on many parts of 
the coast do not know of the existence 
of such a Department at all, and they 
never will until they are called to take 
some active part in getting men whom 
they know and trust appointed in the 
Fishery Department of the Board of 
Trade. I do not suppose that the Go- 
vernment will meet this Resolution in a 
hostile spirit. On the contrary, I have 
every confidence that the Government 
will meet it in a satisfactory way, and 
will propose something that may ade- 
quately meet the wishes of the hon. 
Member for East Norfolk. But we all 
know that when a Bill is introduced into 
Parliament its fate is very doubtful. 
Many of the Bills which are introduced 
cannot possibly be carried into effect. 
Therefore, I ask the House to consider 
what this trade is that is suffering so 
much at the present moment, and see 
whether it is not an industry which, 
more than any other, needs the active 
sympathy and support of the House. 
Although it cannot be called skilled 
labour, it is, at all events, self-educated 
labour ; and with regard to the objection 
of expense in connection with the public 
funds, it must be recollected that so far 
the fishing interest has made very few 
demands on the public purse. They 
make no demands for education and 
grants in aid; they turn out every year 
a large body of men, thoroughly effi- 
cient in their own trade, and it must not 
be forgotten that being trained to a sea- 
faring life they cannot migrate with the 
same ease as other classes to our big 
towns, where, indeed, they would be 
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greatly handicapped. Their occupa- 
tion has always been on the sea; their 
trade is a precarious one ; and the plant 
necessary to enable them to carry on 
their trade is extremely expensive, and 
is liable to frequent accidents. They 
are themselves a hardy race of men, 
and, moreover, they are law-abiding, 
and give little trouble. All they desire 
is to prosecute their trade so as to enable 
them to earn a fair livelihood. There- 
fore, I wish the House to take into con- 
sideration the misery these men are now 
suffering, and to believe that it is not 
the less because it does not find any 
great a arg bound to give, 
not only sym , but a warm support 
to the Seanad of, my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Norfolk. The demand 
of my hon. Friend on the part of the 
fishermen has been put forward in a 
manner which cannot be offensive to 
any quarter of the House, or any class 
of the community, and I should be sorry 
to see another Session pass without the 

uestion being thoroughly attended to. 
T hope that another Session will not be 
allowed to pass without effective assist- 
ance being rendered by the Legislature 
to a class which most needs its care. 
Upon these grounds, I beg to second 
the Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, tho 
Fishery Department of the Board of Trade as 
now constituted is not in accordance with the 
scheme by which the control of the fisheries 
was transferred to the Board of Trade, and in 
order to carry out that scheme and to secure 
the proper management and development of 
the fisheries of England and Wales, they 
should be placed under an authority comprising, 
in addition to the officials of the Board of 
Trade, persons with practical knowledge of the 
ner ree Inland Fisheries.""—(Sir Edward Birk- 

ck. 

Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he thought it was high time that a 
Board of practical men should be orga- 
nized in order to protect and look after 
the fishing industry. This industry was 
overweighted in two ways; the North 
Sea fishermen were heavily handicapped 
by the excessive differential rates 
charged by the Railway Companies, and 
those in the estuary of the Thames by 
the fact that their nets were destroyed 
and their fishing grounds ruined by the 
abominable practice of barges loaded 
with rubbish discharging it between 
Southend and ae nless some 
remedy were devised like that indicated 
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by the hon, Baronet (Sir Edward Birk- 
beck), the British fishermen would dis- 
appear, and with them would also go 

e Royal Naval Reserve, so that ulti- 
mately we should have to depend 1pon 
the foreigner for the supply of fi-h as 
well as for the sup y of bread. 

Mr. HENEA (Great Grimsby) 
said, there was a strong feeling among 
the fishermen upon the North-East 
Coast that their interests were neglected 
by Government. The fishing interest got 
crushed out whenever there was pressure 
of business at the Board of Trade, and 
he doubted whether anything had been 
gained by the Fishery Board being made 
a Department of the Board of Trade. 
In the many questions which of late 
years had interested the fishing in- 
dustry they had always found a great 
want of knowledge on the part of the 
Board of Trade. He believed that if 
on gr men connected with the trade 

ad the opportunity of fairly bringing 
their opinions forward, it would be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the President of the 
Board of Trade on many occasions. He 
; went further than his hon. Friend the 
] Member for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck), and contended that there 
should be a distinct Department for 
Trade, Agriculture, and Fishing, and be 
free from the action of the Privy Coun- 
cil, of which the Board of Trade was only 
a Committee. There should be Councils 
at the fishing ports, with Chairmen who 
could correspond with the Head De- 
partment in London, and the President 
of the Board of Trade would be able to 
come to more rapid decisions upon the 
important questions submitted to him. 
He did not think that they would do 
much as long as the fishing industry was 
looked after by what was merely a Sub- 
Department tacked on to the Board of 
Trade. The Admiralty and the Foreign 
Office sometimes stepped in after the 
Board of Trade was ready and willing 
to grant what was asked by the fisher- 
men. The consequence wasa great loss 
of valuable time, although both the 
Admiralty and the Foreign Office were 
willing to do their best. Although he 
wished to go further than what was pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet, at the same 
time he considered that these proposals 
would be an instalment that would prove 
of much to the fishing industry. 


He to support :he Motion of his 
how. iefad. - 
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Mr. MALLOOK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he was not able to speak wit the 
knowledge and authority of his hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Resolution. 
But as representing a constituency in 
which there was a large number of 
fishermen he desired to support the 
Resolution. Difficulties were constantly 
cropping up which he believed might 
easily be settled by some such Local 
Council as that ogee There were 
constantly ag aints of the interfer- 
ence of one class of fishermen with 
another, which interference was very 
awkward sometimes for the Member re- 
presenting the constituency in which it 
occurred. Various questions, and very 
interesting questions, often arose with 
regard to the destruction of immature 
fish, which would be dealt with by such 
a Department as his hon. Friend sug- 
gested. A Department such as this, too, 
would deal with statistics, and he thought 
that if they had had fishery statistics at 
their demand, the vexed question of rail- 
way rates might have been dealt with 
long before this. It was well known 
that the fishing trade in all parts of the 
country suffered very much from the 
heavy railway rates that were now 
charged. He reminded the House that 
it was not only the fishermen themselves 
who were interested in this question, 
but that there were a large number of 
trades connected with fishing—such as 
rope making, net making, and boat 
building interested in it. On the pros- 
perity of the fishing interest also de- 
pended the prosperity of a very large 
number of artizans who were living 
along our coast. He most cordially 
supported the Resolution. 

Sir SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, he desired, as a Repre- 
sentative of one of the most important 
fishing constituencies in the country, to 
support the Motion. The fishing in- 
terest was deeply interested in the hon. 
Baronet’s suggestion being carried out, 
and he trusted the Government would 
see their way to adopt the Motion, and 
so prevent the necessity of persons being 
driven from the Foreign Office to the 
Board of Trade, and from the Board 
of Trade to the Admiralty, when any 
fishery question ay up. 

Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives) 
said, that inasmuch as he came from a 
part of England where fishing was car- 
ried on to a great extent, he thought he 
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would not be true to his colours if he 
did not say how n it was that 
something should be done to promote 
the interests of the fishing industry. It 
was well known—for it had often been 
stated—that the fishermen of England 
and Scotland were suffering most acutely 
at the present moment. Of course, 
legislation would not altogether work a 
cure; but there was no doubt that it 
could do much to alleviate the condition 
of our fishermen. He was fully per- 
suaded that if the suggestion which had 
been made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Norfolk (Sir Edward Birk- 
beck)—who had shown himself in the 
past such a true friend of everything 
connected with the fishing industry— 
were carried out, good would be reaped 
by the people of this country. He could 
not think, in view of the spirit which 
actuated the Government in relation to 
measures affecting all classes of the 
people, they would turn a deaf ear to 
the suggestions which had been made, 
but would not only be disposed to adopt 
the proposition now made, but to give 
it practical effect. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, that two years ago, as a 
Member of the Royal Commission on 
Trawling, he went closely into all the 
questions connected with the fishing in- 
dustry, and he then came to the conclu- 
sion that the settlement of these ques- 
tions would best be promoted by the 
establishment of a Fishery Board, which 
would have power to make recommenda- 
tions, and to secure to each particular 
class of fishermen the quiet exercise of 
his own sort of fishing. Phat opinion he 
then formed he still held, and he was con- 
fident that it would be a great advantage 
to the fishermen of England to have the 
same advantages as the Scottish and 
the Irish fishermen possessed by the 
establishment of a Fishery Board. The 
three Irish Fishery Inspectors had the 
very largest powers of regulating all the 
fisheries in the territorial waters, and 
regulating the manner in which the 
fishermen should carry on their voca- 
tion on the Irish coasts. The idea of 
the Commission certainly was that the 
time would come when the fisheries of 
England and Scotland would be united 
under one Board, which should have 
power to make bye-laws and ula- 
tions with regard to the whole of the 
fisheries of the United Kingdom ; and, 
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from the tone of the discussion, he felt 
certain that such a united Board would 
be most beneficial to the ing in- 
dustry. The variety of the fisheries 
was 80 t that it was ly im- 
possible to deal with them in little bits 
and small portions of the country; they 
must have a large-minded central body 
that was able to take cognizance of all 
the various aspects of the case, an 
to make general regulations for the 
fisheries of the whole Kingdom. He 
was afraid that this could not be done 
by such loeal bodies —as had been 
proved in America—as had been sug- 
gested by hon. Members in the course 
of the discussion. Year after year Com- 
mittees and Commissions were appointed 
to inquire, and these were very expen- 
sive. He did not think it would be 
found in the end that the establishment 
of a Fishery Board would be an expen- 
sive thing ; on the contrary, he believed 
they would save money by having such 
a Board, which would be of infinite 
service in instituting scientific inquiries 
into the movements, the food, and the 
spawning of fish and other questions. 
It was extraordinary the amount which 
the Americans expended on the promo- 
tion of their fisheries. During the last 
10 years the United States Government 
had voted more than 2,000,000 dollars 
for the purposes of the United States 
Fishery Commission. He should, there- 
fore, without pledging himself to the 
details sketched out by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck), support the Resolution in its 
broadest sense—simply that a Fishery 
—— should be established for Eng- 
and. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
said, he had no desire to detain the 
House for any length of time; but, as 
the Representative of a long line of 
coast on which there were a large num- 
ber of people whose interests were at 
stake in this matter, he desired to sup- 
port the present Motion. He could 
corroborote what was said by the hon. 
Member for Northumberland (Sir Ed- 
ward Grey) as to the precarious nature 
of this industry, and the grievances 
which it suffered in respect of railway 
rates and depredations by foreign fisher- 
men. They were all glad to see the right 


hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) in his present place; and they 
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trusted he would be able to take a ste 
in the direction proposed. He Psion. 
the right hon. Guctienas that there 
was no body of men more deservin 
of having their interests safeguard 
than the fishermen of this country. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, that all men connected with the 
sea fisheries of England were indebted 


d | tothe hon. Baronet the Member for East 


Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) for the 
constant interest he had shown in this 

uestion. The hon. Baronet had urged 
that it was time the recommendations of 
the last Royal Commission should be 
carried into effect. There was a very 
strong argument indeed in the Report 
of that Oommission in favour of a step 
in advance being taken on the part of 
the House. It was surely not to our 
credit at all that there was any occasion 
for the statement in the Report in ques- 
tion. The Commissioners stated that 
they could not pass from the subject 
without recording their regret at the 
absence of all official fishing statistics, 
with the exception of those relating to 
the herring fisheries and the ling fishe- 
ries in Scotland. The collection of such 
statistics was recommended by the Royal 
Commission of 1866, and, again, by the 
Royal Commission of 1878. Eighteen 
years had elapsed since the recommen- 
dation was made, and we were still 
absolutely without official statistics by 
which statements as to the decrease of 
fishing might be tested. He thought 
that was the most unfortunate admis- 
sion, when, as they had been most clearly 
reminded to-night, the fishing industry 
round our coast was in a state of most 
serious depressiou. No attention what- 
ever was paid until two years ago to the 
most urgent recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. Now some im- 
provement had been made, which he, for 
one, most gladly acknowledged ; but if 
hon. Members would only look into the 
statistics now presented they would see 
that England was still at a great disad- 
vantage in this matter as compared even 
with the fisheries of Ireland or Scotland. 
Surely, on the very face of things, that 
ought not to be the case; and if the 
circumstances were examined, he thought 
it would be seen that it was a wholly 
indefensible position, because the fishe- 
ries of England were of far ter value 
than the fisheries either of Ireland or of 
Scotland. Yet there were Statutory 
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Boards, with full powers, both in Ire- 
land and in Scotland; and we were going 
on with a Department with extremely 
limited powers—almost without powers 
at all. What were the actual facts? 
The value of the sea fish brought into 
the English ports last year was returned 
at £3,900,000. The value of the fish 
brought into the Scotch ports was 
£1,400,000, and of that brought into 
the Irish ports only £600,000; and yet 
the fishermen of England had to go on 
feeling that the Government were con- 
tent to allow them to continue in a most 
inferior position as compared with that 
of their brethren in Ireland and Scot- 
land, the value of the fish brought into 
English ports being twice as large as 
that brought into Scotch and Irish 
ports combined. The number of men 
regularly employed in the fisheries of 
England was 33,400, as against 30,000 
in Scotland and 5,000in Ireland. That, 
also, made a strong case for the English 
fishermen aay laced on an equal foot- 
ing with the maa of Ireland and 
Scotland. Then, again, if anyone would 
look into the matter, he would see that 
the statistics now supplied of the Eng- 
lish fisheries were exceedingly meagre 
as compared with the Returns of the 
Scotch Board. He supposed the diffi- 
culty was a financial one. He had 
reason to believe that a far greater 
number of facts were sent up from 
our coasts to the Department than 
the Department published for the 
knowledge and advantage of the trade 
of the country; and he thought they 
might reasonably ask that all the 
facts that were collected, and could be 
collected, should be placed in an avail- 
able form before the country. This 
question was assuming greater import- 
ance year by year. Hon. Members 
knew perfectly well that the North Sea 
was now becoming almost like an en- 
closed cultivated ground, or one ought 
rather to say an enclosed ruined fishing 
ground. There was a condition of 
things there which was wholly unknown 
a few years ago; and it was necessary, 
for the very sake of liberty, if he might 
so say, in the North Sea, that there 
should be legislation of one kind or 
another. Just in the same way as 
bye-laws were necessary when popula- 
tions increased on land, so, when they 
had a bit of sea trawled over by thou- 
sands of fishing boats, some with steam 
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and others with sails, belonging to five — 
or six different nations, it became abso- 
lutely needful that legislative enact- 
wenn should be passed which were 
totally unnecessary many years 
He would only urge further that bat 
re ntative elements should be pro- 
vided in the Fishery Department of this 
country. On this point, perhaps, the 
best argument was to be found in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. The 
Commissioners said it was impossible 
that the power of dealing with trawling 
within the three-mile limit could be 
exercised with advantage by any 
Government Department without special 
knowledge of fishing questions, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the various 
localities was necessary if hardship was 
not to be inflicted upon certain pa 
of fishermen. He thought that those 
who had been brought intimately into 
association with fishermen would en- 
tirely agree that whilst they recogni 

the courtesy and attention of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, with 
whom they were brought into contact, 
there was a serious blot in the applica- 
tion of the laws at present, and there 
was a lack of confidence in the Board, 
because there was so little touch be- 
tween the Head of the Department and 
the fishermen along the coast. The 
Board of Trade was undoubtedly ex- 
ceedingly competent to deal with the fish- 
ing questions of this country; but every- 
one knew that the life and habits and 
thought, and, indeed, the very lan- 
guage, of the fishing population was 
totally distinct from those of the shipping 
population. Therefore, the Department 
might be most admirably adapted for 
dealing with the great mercantile 
interests of this country, and yet be 
altogether unsuitable to deal with the 
fisheries along our coasts. From what 
they had already heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, he felt great confidence 
that they would not appeal in vain in 
this matter. They had received a most 
courteous response from the right hon. 
Gentleman, both this year and last, and 
he (Mr. Rowntree) would only now join 
Lin the appeal made, that there should 
be no more delay in this matter, be- 
cause he and others who represented 
fishing constituencies had at present no 
answer to the men who were appeali 





to them most earnestly that the recom- 
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mendations of the Royal Commission 
made in their favour should at least 
receive some attention from the Legis- 
lature of this country, and that they 
should not be left in a position inferior 
to that of their brethren in Ireland and 
in Scotland. This was a most urgent 
question. It was really the denudation 
of the fish supply along our coasts that 
we had to face. He could appeal with 
confidence to the Government, because 
he felt sure they would receive the most 
ready assistance of Mombers of both 
sides of the House in this matter. If 
the Government could only see their 
way to carry out the recommendations 
of the last Royal Commission, he was 
persuaded it would be found a most 
valuable piece of legislation. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) said, that as representing one of 
the largest fishing ports in the Kingdom, 
and as having been for 23 years on the 
Board of Trade, he desired to say a few 
words on this question. He rose to sup- 

ort the Motion of his hon. Friend (Sir 
ward Birkbeck) because he had no 
doubt the hon. Baronet was wiser in his 
generation than he (Sir Henry Tyler) 
was. It would certainly bo an advan- 
tage to his constituency that the fishing 
inleiaiy should, so long as the Fishery 
Department was attached to the Board 
of Trade, be represented at the Board 
of Trade by experts. He, however, 
would propose to go a deal further 
than his hon. Friend. His experience 
at the Board of Trade had taught 
him that the Board of Trade was a 
valuable Department of the State, and 
very careful in the performance of all 
the duties it undertook, but that it was 
not a Department which was fit for the 
control of the fishing industry of this 
Kingdom—an industry so important, so 
large, and so special. The Board of 
Trade was excellent in exercising advi- 
sory, and some deterrent functions, but 
it was not a Department well qualified 
to foster an industry which required to 
be furnished with information, to be 
nursed, to be protected, and to be de- 
veloped ; and, therefore, his own view 
was that it would be far better to set u 
a general Fishing Board for the Uni 
Kingdom. They heard very often of jus- 
tice to Ireland and justice to Scotland. 
This was a case of justice to England. 
England had never been properly con- 
sidered or officially represented or had 
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fair play in respect of . The ex- 
periment had recently been made of 
starting a Department at the Board of 
Trade, but it had not been successful. 
Therefore, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade would reconsider the whole 
question in the spirit he had indicated, 
and would come to the conclusion that 
so large an industry, which required to be 
specially fostered, which required special 
knowledge, and which was different from 
all other industries, should have a Fishery 
Board to itself by which its affairs could 
be properly looked after. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, his hon. Friend had com- 
plained that the arrangement or under- 
standing come to when he brought for- 
ward his Motion in March, 1886, had 
not been carried out. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that a step was 
taken, but it was only a tentative step. 
What was the state of things in 1886? 
The fishing interests were scattered over 
some six or seven departments. Some 
were looked after at the Home Office, 
some at the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, some at the Harbour 
Department, scme at the Admiralty, 
pe i some at the Foreign Office. The 
Government of that day endeavoured to 
make a department by the creation of a 
secretary and three Inspectors, and to 
bring all the interests which were 
looked after in the several departments 
he had mentioned under one depart- 
ment. His hon. Friend had appealed 
to the House to supply themselves with 
fish, and not to let the foreigner supply 
it. Whatever might be thought of sta- 
tistics, he thought they at least proved 
that the English fisheries were the 
largest in the world, and that the value 
of the fish caught within the waters of 
the United Kingdom was greater than 
that caught in the waters of any other 
nation, not excepting America. But 
there was no commodity more difficult 
to value than fish. Its value all. de- 

ded upon when it was valued. 
arge quantities were wasted, and that, 
together with the cost of transit, was 
one of the most important matters in 
connection with the fish supply. Ifany- 
thing could be done to bring the fisher- 
men into more direct contact with the 
consumers, it would be an immense gain 
not only to the fishing industry, but also 





to the consumers of fish throughout the 
2G 
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ment should be arrived at, whereby all 


whole Kingdom, He admired the sys- 
tem of the American Government in 
spending £40,000 annually on their 
fisheries and in scientific investigations. 
His hon. Friend (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
had started quite a new question by 


stating that there was a sat py Song. 
springing up for a brand both for 
herrings and pilchards. He very much 


doubted whether the fishermen them- 
selves would consider a brand an ad- 
vantage. He had observed that since 
the establishment of the Fishery Depart- 
ment in 1886 very excellent statistics 
had been furnished, and year by year 
the Department got much better in touch 
with the fishing industry. There could 
not be a better head of the Department 
than the present Secretary, Mr. Swan- 
ston, who spared himself no pains to 
keep himseif in thorough sympathy with 
the fishermen, and to see that his In- 
spectors did the same. The friction 
which formerly existed between the 
fishermen and the authorities had 
vanished entirely. Mistakes had oc- 
curred in the past, and he agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
that if anything more could be done to 
satisfy the reasonable demands of those 
engaged in the industry, and to make 
their wants better known, for them to 
have better information, or supervision, 
it ought to be done, and he believed the 
Board of Trade would be ready to con- 
sider any pro The establish- 
ment of Local Councils had been sug- 
gested. He could remember that on 
the occasion of a deputation to the 
Board of Trade in 1886, he recom- 
mended the establishment of local 
associaticns as the first step towards 
Local Councils. Local Councils must be 
elected by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, kept well in touch with 
the Board of Trade. He could see no 
reason why chambers of fishing should 
not do the same thing. While he did 
not think it was possible to give the 
Local Councils powers to make bye-laws 
and enforce rules and regulations—for 
if they did there would be local conflict 
and difficulties—yet they might very 
well send their chairmen to London 


periodically, and the chairmen could, 


then be brought into direct contact with 
the Board of Trade Department, and 
periodically deliberate upon all matters 
relating to the fishing industry. He 
suggested that some special arrange- 


Mr. Mundella 
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the wants of fishermen might be brought 
fully before the President of the Board 
of Trade and the House, through that 
Minister, who would then be fully in 
touch with the industry. The Statutory 
Board 7 existed in tg was a 
source of constant grumbling amongst 
Scotch fishermen, because the fishermen 
were not represented on the Board. If 
a Board could be composed of the 
chairmen of the local associations, to 
meet periodically at the Board of Trade, 
any such difficulty would be got rid of. 
There could be no doubt that fishermen 
had very great grievances, and if this 
was constituted, all questions, 
including railway rates, seule be pro- 
perly and periodically discussed. He 
mnight remark, with reference to the ad- 
vantages which Continental fishermen 
had over the English, that when in 
Italy he had been supplied daily with 
beautiful fresh turbot at prices cheaper 
than those of his fishmonger in the 
West of London, and he reason to 
believe that the fish was caught in 
English waters. He thought that showed 
the great advantages foreigners had for 
cheap and quick transit and the superior 
facilities for the distribution of fish. 
Fish was an article which greatly varied 
in value, and it depended a good deal 
on when you valued it, whether in the 
morning, afternoon, or night. He had 
recently received from fish salesmen in 
Sheffield and other districts of York- 
shire, and from the Midland Counties, 
sale statistics of fish, showing that, after 
the cost of carriage and the profits of the 
middle-man, the fisherman got nothing, 
or nearly nothing, for his labour. i 
was very deplorable that the cost of 
carriage and the middle-man should 
swallow up all the profits and leave the 
fisherman almost without remuneration, 
and it was exceedingly desirable that, 
if anything could be devised to kee 
these 1 councils in complete touc 
with the Board of Trade, it should be 
adopted, as it would be a distinct public 
advantage. He believed that great 
improvement had taken place during 
the last few years under the direction of 
the new department, and mally the 
rospects of the industry would improve 
rill Farther, and oot the resent Presi- 
oom of the Board of Trade would oe 
is way to accept his suggestion, an 
bring the Department into direct con- 
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tact periodically in the elected 


. sentatives of the fishing industry. If 


the would be sufficiently 
Siberal eo ancble the Board of Trade to 
make such scientific investigations as 
might be necessary, he believed iv would 
promote the success of the industry. 
Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mucnazt Hicxs- 
Beacn) (Bristol, W.) said, that the 
House was greatly indebted to his 
hon. Friend for bringing before it a 
subject relating to one of the most im- 
portant industries of the Kingdom—a 
subject in which, for many years past, 
his hon. Friend had taken an active 
interest, and which he had practically 
promoted, representing the fishing in- 
dustry in that House. Having listened 
very carefully to the discussion, one *e- 
sult presented itself very clearly to his 
mind, and that was that, whatever opi- 
nion might be formed of the state of 
affairs two years ago, before the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite undertook to 
bring the various Departments connected 
with the fishing industry under the care 
of the Board of Trade, there still existed 
a large amount of dissatisfaction and 
a desire to strengthen the Fishery De- 
partment of the Board of Trade in the 
manner indicated by his hon. Friend. 
His hon. Friend divided his Motion into 
two parts. The first complained of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mundella), and asserted that the Fishery 
Department of the Board of Trade, as 
now constituted, was not in accordance 
with the scheme by which the control of 
the fisheries was transferred to the 
Board of Trade. That was practically 
an imputation upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite of not having carried 
out the undertaking he gave to the 
House when the subject was discussed 
two years . Having consulted the 
debates which took place on that occa- 
sion, and having made himself ac- 
quainted with the present constitution 
of the Fishery Departmen: of the Board 
Trade, he must say, in justice to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that he 
thought he had carried out, not only to 
the letter but in the spirit, every engage- 
ment he gave to the House. He found 
the inland fisheries under the Home 
Office and the sea fisheries scattered 
among several Departments of the Board 
of Trade. He brought them all together 
by instituting a separate Fishery De- 
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t of the Board of Trade, and 
— nt en of it a gentleman of 
abili recognized experience, 
. G. J. Swanston, to diner otal 
deserved tribute has been paid. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman employed 
well-qualified persons as Inspectors of 
beth inland and sea fisheries. Fol- 
lowing that action of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there had been, he thought, 
a distinct improvement, which quite 
justified him in saying that the De- 
partment since that change had been 
more in touch with the fishing industry 
than before. The negotiations as to the 
North Sea Convention and as to the un- 
fortunate differences with the Belgian 
fishermen and other matters signally 
showed the good that had been done by 
centralizing this Department. On behalf 
of the Department, he was bound to say 
that, in considering any question that 
might arise in connection with fishing 
interests or regulations, or other matters 
of that kind, the Department invariably 
communicated with the representa- 
tives of the local associations, the 
smack-owners, the fishermen, or other 
persons interested in the industry in 
order to avoid those mistakes which un- 
doubtedly arose in previous years from 
acting without concert with those having 
practical knowledge of thesubject. He 
could instance many matters in which 
this had been done, such as the require- 
ment of arrangements for stanchions 
and life-lines, regulations for ballast, 
and other things which none but prac- 
tical men could understand. As re- 
garded the collection of statistics he 
thought the improvement that had been 
made had not been fairly cohsidered ; 
there were no statistics as to s a-fishin 
at all three years ago, and now they had 
the Return he held fa his hand made 
every year. He was far from saying 
that what had been done was sufficient. 
All he was anxious to establish was that 
the right hon. Gentleman did carry out 
the undertaking he gave, and, therefore, 
was not open to the censure which the 
first paragraph of the Resolution sought 
to cast upon him. With respect to the 
second paragraph of the hon. Baronet’s 
Resolution, it affirmed that—. 


““To secure the Foray ment and 
development of the Fisheries of land and 
Wales they should be placed under an autho- 
rity comprising, in addition to the officials of 
the Board of Trade, persons with practical 


knowledge of the Sea and Inland Fisheries,” 
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Upon that he might observe that it could 
be interpreted, and it had been inter- 
— in different ways by different 

peakers. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
interpreted it as entirely abolishing the 
connection of fisheries with the Board of 
Trade and placiug them under a Fish 
Department, which, as he understood, 
would be a part of the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Fishery 
Department should be separated from 
the Board of Trade, but in the mean- 
while he supported the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
perhaps a little unfair in his references 
to negotiations with foreign Powers ; 
lately, at least, there had been no 
complaint to make as to prompt ac- 
tion in such matters; but whatever 
Department had the control of the 
fisheries it would be necessary for that 
department to have recourse to the 
Foreign Office in all negotiations with 
foreign Powers. Another interpretation 

ut upon the Resolution by the right 

on. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) was that an English 
Fishery Board should be established on 
the model of the Scotch Fisheries Board, 
comprising various persons of a quasi- 
independent character, who should have 
control of the English fisheries. He 
must say that that was a pattern he 
should not like to follow. He did not 
believe in the utility of such a board, 
either as a representutive or an admi- 
nistrative institution. It would be ab- 
solutely impossible that all the various 
interests, or even a large portion of them 
which would require representation, 
could be brought on a paid or even on 
an unpaid Board. Some would certainly 
complain, as fishermen in Scotland 
now complained, that they were not pro- 
perly or sufficiently represented, and 
whatever the interests left outside, the 
claims for admittance could not possibly 
be conceded. An unpaid Board contain- 
ing a large number of members would 
undoubtedly be an administrative failure, 


and the real administration would go | posal 


into the hands of the paid members just 
as it did on certain Boards with which 
he was well acquainted in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had affirmed 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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that Ireland had a fishery board. 
prsschtassipande alrpap ig ge 
inspectors precisely as in England, but 
there was oa al cans description of 
Board as in Scotland. His hon. Friend 
himself seemed to interpret the Resolu- 
tion as being in favour of the institu- 
tion of Local Councils, which should have 
certain powers, subject to the Board of 
Trade, in dealing with fishery matters, 
and which should send their chairmen 
or other representatives to consult 
with the Board of Trade. He fully 
shared that view, and he believed in 
the necessity for early legislation in 
this matter. He quite a that the 
recommendations of the Trawling Com- 
missioners had been too long left un- 
noticed by the House, and he was now 
preparing a measure to deal with the 
matter from the point of view of his hon. 
Friend, which he hoped shortly to be 
able to lay before the House. How far 
it would be possible to give local councils 
power in such matters it would be diffi- 
cult to say. He admitted all the difficul- 
ties urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, for it was obvious that sea 
fisheries were not of so purely local a 
nature as affairs which they would allow 
Local Councils to regulate. Some power 
such as was sed by the fishing 
authorities of Ireland and Scotland for 
laying down regulations for the protec- 
tion of the coast fisheries was required for 
England. In any measure dealing with 
this subject he would take care to in- 
troduee provisions for the utilization 
of that local practical knowledge to 
whichthe hon. Member attached so much 
importance and which he himself valued 
as highly as the hon. Memberdid. He 
should like to see either the chairmen of 
the suggested councils or the represen- 
tatives of the different associations who 
had taken such an active part in bring- 
ing forward proposals for the protection 
of our fisheries brought be aay into 
close communication with the Board of 
Trade and himself, in order that they - 
might give them the assistance of their 
ractical knowledge of the subject. 
That, however, was a different thi 
from establishing a statutory Board, an 
was, to his mind, a much better pro- 
. There were many other points 
connected with the Fishery Department 
which had not been touched upon which 
he need do no more than mention at the 
present moment. He did not think that 
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the present arrangements for collectin 
fishery statistics were perfect. The and 
was to some extent wasted, owing to 
the inadequacy of the statistics eollected, 
but with the expenditure of a little more 
money, which he ho to obtain, this 
might be amended. The sum of £5,000, 
and an annual grant of £500 for five 
years, had been provided to enable ex- 
periments conneeted with our sea fish- 
eries to be conducted. That was a grant 
that might be enlarged, it always being 
kept in mind that those experiments 
were not mere scientific investigations, 
but were intended to have a practical 
effect in inereasing the food supply 
of the country. With regard to the 
question of police, he thought that the 
relation between the Admiralty and the 
Department which was responsible for 
the control of the fisheries might be 
somewhat cioser than it was at pre- 
sent; but he doubted whether it would 
be possible to establish a separate fleet 
for the police service of the fisheries. 
Indeed, there were practical difficulties 
in the way of establishing such a fleet 
that appeared hardly to have been con- 
sidered by those who had suggested that 
one or two police vessels should be at- 
tached to the Department. He did not 
mean to imply that the Admiralty were 
not perfectly ready to meet the require- 
ments of the Department. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not think it neces- 
sary to press his Motion to a Division, 
inasmuch as the Government could not 
accept the first part of it on the ground 
that it contained an implied censure 
— the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
which was unmerited, and because the 
second part was so vague and so capable 
of different ra, agg. that if he 
accepted it, the hon. Member might 
come down next yearandcharge him with 
having failed to perform something which 
he had never intended to do. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
be contented with the discussion he had 
raised, the opinions he had elicited from 
the various hon. Members who had 
taken part in the debate, and with the 
statement he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had made on behalf of the Government 
of his intention to deal with the subject. 
Str LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that he had been chairman of a 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
our sea coast fisheries, of which the dis- 


tinguished naturalist, Professor Huxley, ' 
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had been a member, and their object 
had been to obtain information with 
reference to the habits and the character 
of the different fish on our coasts. In 
the course of their inquiries they ascer- 
tained that, although they could depend 
upon the local fishermen for information 
as to the mode of capturing fish, those 
men knew nothing of the nature and 
habits of the fish they caught. To take 
one instance in illustration of his state- 
ment, the Commissioners found that 
there was a close time, lasting several 
months, for herrings on the west coast 
of Scotland, which had been enacted at 
the instance of the fishermen themselves, 
but that that close time prevented the 
fishing for cod and ling, because at that 
time, when herrings prevailed, they could 
only be caught by herring bait, and that 
could not be got on account of the close 
time. They were great devourers of the 
herring, and got this advantage of the 
close time for themselves, which was 
not intended by the law. We did not 
know the number of cod or ling in the 
sea, but we knew how many were salted 
and dried. Now, giving to these the 
moderate diet of six herrings daily, they 
would have destroyed, had they been 
left in the ocean, more than were caught 
by all the fishermen of the Kingdom, 
and 600 acded. This view of the case 
astonished practical fishermen, and close 
time was abandoned by a repeal of the 
Act. He wished to draw attention to 
the fact that in America they had estab- 
lished a Commission for fisheries which 
had largely contributed to increase the 
fishing industry of that country. That 
Commission did not ask the fishermen 
about the habits and character of the 
fish, because they knew that it was uo 
use to do so; but they asked Nature. 
At a cost of some £70,000 per annum, 
£40,000 of which was contributed by 
the Federal Government, and £30,000 
by the different States, they sent out 
vessels for the purpose of examining 
into the habits and the character of the 
fish. By dint of experiments they found 
that cod, which was the most important 
fish on the American coasts, would, like 
other fish, always return to spawn at 
the spot where they were hatched, and 
that by taking spawn from the coasts of 
Newfoundland, where the cod was ac- 
customed to spawn, and transplanting it 
to the American coasts, where it was 
hatched, they educated or naturalizod 
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the cod into always returning to the 
American coast to spawn, instead of 
going off into the cold waters of New- 
oundland for that pu The cod 
that so returned to the American coasts 
to spawn were known as the Commis- 
sioners’ cod. Let him give one other 
illustration. The American shad was a 
fish very much valued, especially by the 
working classes. This fish would only 
spawn in waters of a particular tempera- 
ture, or within a range varying six or 
seven degrees. If the sea became too 
hot or too cold, the shad deserted the 
coast and went out to sea to spawn, and 
two or three years afterwards a famine 
of shad results. By watching the tem- 
erature of the sea on the coasts, the 
ommission knew what the shad would 
do, and if they migrated, steamers were 
sent after them ; theshad werecaughtand 
stripped of spawn, which was brought 
back to the coast and hatched. So now 
there are no more shad famines. Thus 
the scientific experiments which had 
been conducted by the Commissioners 
had had the practical result of largely 
increasing the food supply of the coun- 
try. He did not think that the small 
sum given by this country for the pur- 
pose of conducting similar experiments 
here contrasted well with the large sum 
which the Americans expended in the 
improvement of their fisheries. The 
example set by America in this matter 
had been followed by Germany and 
France. He hoped, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade would not think that 
in making the grant of £5,000 and £500 
a-year for five years, enough had been 
done to promote the fishing industry of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) said, that at the meeting which 
was held last week in his Division, under 
the presidency of the noble Lord the 
Member for West Derbyshire (Lord 
Edward Cavendish), it was arranged 
that the local Members representing the 
fishing constituencies bordering upon 
Morecambe Bay should bring this ques- 
tion before the House. He thought that 
every Member who represented a por- 
tion of the extensive fishery referred 
to should, he would not say support 
the Motion on the Paper, but, at any 
rate, draw the attention of the House to 
the position of the fishermen on that 
part of the coast. 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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discussion which took place at that 
meeting, one section of the fishermen 
complained against another, and they 
that some Local Authority should 
deal with the various questions arising. 
He believed that during last year a 
commission was sent down to the neigh- 
bourhood to inquire into the Fishery 
question ; but, a inquiries were 
instituted, nothing had resulted, and the 
fishermen complained that although they 
had given their evidence, no action had 
been taken upon it. He knew the hopo- 
lessness of expecting to pass a Bill 
to deal with the question, but he was 
satisfied if it were ible to do so, 
that the verdict of the House would be 
in favour of the fishermen, who had a 
articularly strong case in the eyes of 
embers representing the part of the 
country in question. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he hoped the Session would not be 
allowed to pass without the right hon. 
Gentleman making an attempt to bring 
forward this Bill and pass it into law. 
Not merely was it necessary for the 
Board of Trade to secure more scientific 
information and to publish statistics, 
but he thought it was important that 
the scientific information gathered by 
the Board of Trade should be published 
in an accessible form. He had noticed 
that the Report of the Scotch Fishery 
Department was much fuller, much 
more interesting, and more valuable 
than the information published by the 
Board of Trade. And that difference was 
still more apparent in regard to the 
American Fishery Board, who took much 
more trouble to publish what was neces- 
sary and interesting to the fishing trade. 
He was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised to form Local Councils, 
and he believed that these would inspire 
confidence on the part of the fishermen 
in the Board of Trade, and bring them 
to know that the information which 
scientific men could give them was of 
the most vital importance to their inte- 
rests. He thought, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would make these Councils 
really representative, he would secure 
for the Department over which he pre- 
sided the trust of the fishermen in the 
matter of the regulations and recom- 
mendations which they made. The pre- 
sent complaint was that, not merely had 
ill-regulated trawling ruined and im- 
poverished the inshore fisheries, but that 
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the fishermen had to pay for heavy and 


extortionate licences to the Board of 


Conservators, on which had only a 
sham representation. If the right hon. 
Gentleman desired to have the Local 
Councils made of real value, they should 
be made re tative, and then, as he 
had said, he would have the sympathy 
of the fishermen, and would be able to 
make them accept the valuable recom- 
mendations of men of Science. 

Tue Eart or CAVAN (Somerset, 
8.) said, he thought the fishermen 
would be very grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), but that they would not be 
thoroughly satisfied until Local Councils 
had been established throughout the 
whole of the counties on the coast of 
England. It would, in his opinion, be 
impossible to put a great deal of power 
into the hands of these Councils; but 
what the feeling of most fishermen 
was had been stated by his hon. Friend 
behind him (Sir Edward Grey), who 
said that the fishermen had a language 
of their own, ways of their own, and 
interests of their own, for which they 
wanted to find expression in that House, 
and until they had it they would not be 
contented. What was wanted, he (the 
Earl of Cavan) thought, was confidence 
in the minds of the fishermen in the 
action of the Board of Trade. They 
wished to see that their views, whatso- 
ever they might be, were adequately 
represented on the Board of Trade. 
[“ Hear, hear!’”?] He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman assented to that, 
because he regarded it as evidence that 
they had to-day made a very great step 
in advance; and he believed fisher- 
men throughout the country would be 
exceedingly grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the position he had 
taken up. Not only with re to the 
interest of the fishermen was it desirable 
that they should be heard, but also, in 
his opinion, with reference to naval 
affairs of the country. He thought they 
might look forward to great assistance 
being rendered to the a by our 
fishermen. If they were made to feel 


that in the event of depression occurring 
in their trade the Coast Guard or Naval 
Reserve forces were open to them, he 
felt that a body of men so intimately 
connected with the interests of the coun- 
try, and so thoroughly acquainted with 
of great use. He/| 


the coasts, would 
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trusted that that class might now look 
forward to the establishment of Councils 
on which they would be adequately 


ted. 

Bre GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he hoped that there 
would be some authority having the 
power to deal with the fish question as 
a whole. It would not be placed on a 
satisfactory basis until they dealt with 
something nearer home than Nature. 
He had read the other day a communi- 
eation by a fish merchant of Montrose, 
who seemed to have a thorough under- 
standing of the question. That gentle- 
man stated that a cod on the quay in 
Scotland cost about five-eighths of 14d. ; 
when it arrived at Billingsgate, it was 
a little over 1d.; when it left Billings- 
gate Market, it cost 74, and was 
charged to the consumer at the West 
End at 10d. or ls.a-pound. Therefore, 
he thought they would not bring this 
matter to a satisfactory conclusion until 
they dealt with the practice at Billings- 
gate, as well as other important ques- 
tions affecting the carriage of fish. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK said, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Reso- 
lution, on the understanding that the 
President of the Board of Trade would, 
in the Bill which he proposed to intro- 
duce, insert a clause carrying out the 
proposals as to the Local Councils. He 
presumed that the chairmen and deputy 
chairmen of the Local Councils would, 
whenever they attended in London at 
the Department, be compensated for 
their loss of time, and paid their ex- 
penses to London and back. He 
accepted that as an instalment of justice ; 
and he would tell his right hon. Friend 
frankly that the Board of Trade were 
on their trial ; that the fishermen would 
keep their weather eye open, as they 
did at sea; and that if the practical 
element were not introdueed, the 
matter would be again brought before 
the House. He did not wish in any 
way to blame his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Mundella), who, he 
thought, had done all he could in the 
three months during which he was at 
the Office ; he simply wished to place it 
on record that during the two years 
which had elapsed since 1886, the prac- 
tical element was not to be found at the 
Board of Trade. He also wished to 
confirm what he had said outside the 
House. He did not wish to say one 
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word against Mr. Swanston or the In- 
rs; and he felt sure that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Honeage) entirely agreed 
with him. He said that Mr. Swanston 
had done his best, and that for what he 
had done the fishermen were thank- 
ful. He had been associated with that 
gentleman on the inquiry into the Bel- 
ian outrages, and he asserted that his 
uties had been carried out in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) having intimated that the pro- 
posals for Local Councils would be 
practically carried out, he believed he 
would have no reason to complain of the 
result. 

Sir MIOHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
he thought hie hon. Friend behind him 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck) had attached a 
rather more definite meaning to his 
words than he had intended them to 
have. He could not exactly state the 
precise form of Local Councils which it 
would be {possible for him to propose, 
but his intention was to include a 
provision in the Bill for obtaining due 
representation of local wishes and 
feelings. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUNDAY CLOSING ACTS (TRELAND)— 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) said, 
he rose to move the Motion standing in 
his name— 

“That the Seleet Committee on Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland) do consist of Seven- 
teen members, and that Mr. Edward Harring- 
ton and Mr. Sexton be added to the Com- 
mittee.”’ 

He moved the Resolution, because the 
Committee as at present constituted was 
not in the ordinary sense of the word a 
fair one. To be a fair Committee, there 
should be at least a corresponding 
amount of opinion on both sides of the 
question. Judging by what he had 
seen, he considered there was a very 
great preponderance on the one side— 
in fact, there was twice as much on one 
side of the present Committee as there 
was on the other. The two hon. Mem- 
bers he desired to have added to the 
Committee were such as he was sure 
there could be no objection taken to. 


Sir Edward Birkbeck 


Sunday Closing {COMMONS} 
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The hon. Member for one of the divix 
sions of Kerry, by his close attention 
to the Business of the House and the 
t practical ability he brought to 
on all questions, ought to ad- 
mirably fitted to take a place on the 
Committee. With regard to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, his capa- 
bilities and fitness were so well known 
that he hoped no hon. Gentleman would 
stand up in his place and object to 
that hon. Member being added to the 
Committee. They had already a ve 
cedent for the Motion whick he had 
made. In 1877, on the Motion of the 
present President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, a 
Oommittee similar to that was appointed; 
and some days afterwards a further 
Motion was made, similar to the one he 
was now making—that the Oommittee, 
instead of 15, should consist of 17, and 
that supplementary Motion was 
to. He therefore contended he was not 
making any departure from a principle 
already established, and he accordingly 
moved the Motion standing in «4 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Select Committee on Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland) do consist of 
Seventeen Members.” — (Mr. Peter 
HM‘ Donald.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Oavan, W.) said, he 
rose to object to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. P. M‘Donald). The hon. 
Gentleman had made an imputation 
with regard to the constitution of a Com- 
mittee which was now in existence, and 
which had already had two sittings. He 
(Mr. Biggar) might point out as an evi- 
dence that the contrary was the case, 
that the only divisions which had taken 
place were in favour of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. It was 
very well known that the usual mode 
of selecting a Committee of the kind, 
and the one which had been followed, 
was this—each particular Party as repre- 
sented by its Whip nominated Members 
of their Party. The Licensed Vintners, 
through their Secretary, sent shoals of 
telegrams nominating eight Members 
whom they wished to have on the Oom- 
mittee. As he (Mr. Biggar) re ted 
the Party led by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) as a Whip, he found 
out that the number of Members belong- 
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ing to that Party who wouid be allowed 
on the Committee was four, and the first 
thing he did was to take the nomina- 
tions of the paid Secre of the 
Licensed Vintners, from which he took 
two names out of the four, and, of 
course, in fair play, he nominated two on 
the other side, whom he thought to be 
impartial. He thought, in doing so, he 
was acting in a fair and proper manner, 
and it was preposterous that such a 
Motion as this should now be moved by 
the hon. Gentleman behind him. If they 
had to squabble over every Committee, 
as to the opinions the Members held on 
particular questions, the result would be 
the whole time of the House would be 
ocoupied in discussions as to the selec- 
tion of Members of Committees. The 
Committee was not moved by himself, 
but by a Member of the Government. 
An objection was made at the time the 
Committee was moved, by one of the 
hon. Members who now brought forward 
the Motion; some slight explanation 
was made, and then the hon. Gentleman 
did not feel it necessary to divide the 
House on the question; but they now 
came, after the Committee had had two 
sittings, and said they thought it desir- 
able to get ontwoGentlemen whose names 
were supplied by the paid Secretary of 
the Licensed Vintners. He (Mr. Biggar) 
had not taken the trouble to ask these 
two hon. Gentlemen their opinion, but 
he knew their names were supplied by 
the Secretary of the Vintners’ Associa- 
tion. He appealed to the House to sup- 
port the Committee as at present con- 
stituted ; for, if the Motion were carried, 
the practical result would be this—that 
he would feel called upon to propose two 
other names to counterbalance the two 
names which the Licensed Vintners had 
nominated. The result would be that 
others would do the same, and they 
would have a large Committee of 30 
Members instead of one of 15. The pre- 
sent Committee had been selected in the 
customary manner, and, under all the 
circumstances, he thought the House 
would unanimously reject the Motion. 
Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.), in supporting the Motion, said he 
regretted to find that his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Oavan (Mr. 
Biggar) considered it to be his duty to 
support what he (Mr. J. O’Oonnor) be- 
lieved to be a cause of injustice. For the 
first time, the Member for West Oavan 
had exhibited to the House of Commons 
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that spectacle. Hedenied that 
there was any intention on part of 
himself, or the hon. Member for North 
Sligo, to squabble over the composition 
of the Committee. He should be in the 
recollection of the House when he said 
that he had, on a former occasion, taken 
exception to the composition of the 
Committee which he had stated was, in 
his opinion, unequally and unfairly con- 
stituted. It was because of that, and 
the belief that the Committee was in- 
capable of arriving at a fair and im- 
partial conclusion, that Notice was there 
and then given of a Motion for increasip 

the number of its Members. He woul 

give the reasons why they wished the 
two hon. Members added to the Com- 
mittee, which was that they would bring 
to the consideration of the question an 
uuprejudiced mind. His hon. Friend the 
Member for West Cavan had stated that 
there had been already two divisions in 
the Committee, and that they were in 
favour of the hon. Member for North 
Sligo; but what they looked forward to 
was the Report of the Committee, that 
by evidence and the elucidation of the 
truth, to so modify the Report of 
the majority of that Committee as to 
cheagehin the Report of the minority. 
There were at present altogether eight 
Members from Ireland, or about one- 
half of the whole number, on the Com- 
mittee; but he maintained that as the 
question was an Irish one, and ought to 
be decided from an Irish point of view, 
there ought to be a majority of Irish 
Members on the Committee. In what 
position did the eight Irish Members 
stand with regard to that view of the 
question? Six of them were hostile to 
the interests to be investigated, and two 
only had any sympathy with them. He 
denied that that was a fair proportion, 
and maintained that they were justified 
in asking that the Committee should be 
strengthened by the addition of two 
men who were unconnected with the 
trade, and who could bring to the 
consideration of the subject impartial 
minds. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and the hon. Member for 
West Kerry (Mr. Edward Harrington) 
was a journalist. Their names were 
selected because they were known to be 
impartial men. He had said that the 
Members for Ireland were in the pro- 
portion of six to two as regarded opinion 
on the subject. He, therefore, had no 
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objection to some others being put on 
the Committee. One Member of the 
Committee had brought in a Bill deal- 
ing with a certain section of the liquor 
traffic. It was quite right that that hon. 
Gentleman should be on the Committee, 
because his Bill would be referred to; 
but he wished to bring before the House 
another fact in connection with the 
Oommittee—that not only were the 
Members for Ireland unequally divided, 
but they had been selected from the 
Liberal Party above the Gangway, 
and among them were four Gentlemen 
antagonistic to the interests they had to 
investigate, and four were advocates of 
the temperance cause. In the face of 
these facts, he would ask the House to 
consider the fact that they were only 
making a reasonable request in seeking 
the addition to the Committee which his 
hon. Friend desired. For these reasons 
he begged to support the Motion. 

Mr. T,. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he opposed the’Motion, and wished 
to point out that the work which the 
Committee had to inquire into was the 
operation of the Sunday Closing Act. 
The evidence was not matter of opinion ; 
it was mere matter of fact with which 
the Committee would have to deal. He 
would like to remind the House with 
regard to the precedent quoted by the 
Member for North Sligo, that when the 
President of the Board of Trade moved 
the addition of two names to the Com- 
mittee in 1887, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was careful not to take two men 
holding the same opinions, but to take 
one on each side of the question, whereas 
there was now an attempt to put two 
hon. Members holding distinctive views 
on the Committee. He hoped that 
inasmuch as the selection had been 
made in the propec manner the Motion 
would be rejected, that the House would 
adhere to the present constitution of the 
Committee, and allow it to proceed with 
its work. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 9; Noes 
173: Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (BELL RESIDUE 
BEQUEST). 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St, Rol- 
lox), in rising to move— 


Hr. John O Connor 
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at aheeten! ated or Mai to withhold 

anion the scheme for t of 
the endowment known as the Residue 
Fund, now lying upon the Table of the House ;”’ 


said, the Rev. Dr. Bell left a consider- 
able sum of money for the purpose of 
romoting the educational system of 
tland. The benefits of his system of 
instruction were not intended to be con- 
fined to any particular locality, but were 
for the people of Scotland; and in the 
foundation it was stated that the towns 
to be benefited were Edinburgh, Glas- 
w, Inverness, Aberdeen, Leith, and 

t. Andrew’s. The trustees founded a 
Professorship of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with an endow- 
ment of £6,000, and they also founded 
a Chair of Education in the University 
of St. Andrew’s, with an endowment of 
£4,000. After making these and other 
rovisions under various schemes which 
ave been made up by the Educational 
Endowments Commissioners, there still 
remained a considerable sum, which was 
known as the Bell Residue Fund, and 
under the scheme now before the House 
it was proposed to give to the Chair in 
Edinburgh University a further endow- 
ment of £4,500, and to the Ohair in St. 
Andrew’s University a further endow- 
ment of £3,000. The opposition to this 
scheme arose on the part of Glasgow and 
of pe ar University. They objected 
to it only in so far as regarded the ap- 
lication of the residue to the Chair in 
Bt. Andrew’s ; they did not object to the 
scheme in so far as it gave an additional 
endowment to the Chair of Education in 
Edinburgh, because they felt that the 
Chair in Edinburgh was a most useful 
one, and that it was promoting the 
benefit of education in Scotland ; Sut it 
was pointed out that the Chair in St. 
Andrew’s University was practically a 
Chair without students. St. Andrew’s 
University was in no way suited for the 
purposes of a Chair of Education in Scot- 
land. There were no Training Colleges 
in St. Andrew’s, and a maine, 
Committee of the Scotch Educational 
Department had reported against the 
formation of a Training College there, 
with the Professor of Education at the 
head of the College, because there were 
no students who would practically bene- 
fit by such a College in such a place. If 
they further endowed the Chair at Bt. 
Andrew’s they would be giving simply a 
























larger sam to the occupants of that 
Chair, who was holding a sinecure posi- 
tion. He had no doubt the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macdonald), who was Member for St. 
Andrew’s lniversity, would be able to 
tell them how many students were at- 
tending the Chair, and how many of 
these were connected with the teaching 
profession. He maintained that a Chair 
of Education at the University of Glas- 
gow was of the utmost importance for 
Scotland. There was no reason why the 
money should not be allocated to Glas- 
gow University. There was nothing in 
the nature of the endowment making it 
locally applicable to St. Andrew’s. It 
was of a wide-spread character, and 
might be employed in any University 
for the general benefit of education in 
Scotland; and he maintained that the 
money could be more usefully employed 
by having a Chair of Education at Glas- 
gow. With regard to Glasgow as a 
field for such a Chair, there were in that 
city two Training Colleges, which con- 
tained a very large number of the 
students trained in Scotland. In the 
year 1886 there were no fewer than 94 
students attending these Training Ovl- 
leges who were attending the University 
of Glasgow as students. In addition to 
that, during the past few years there 
had been from 25 to 40 assistant masters 
of the Glasgow School Board attending 
the University of Glasgow, and there had 
been from six to 10 assistant masters of 
the Govan School Board also attending 
the Glasgow University, besides assistant 
masters from Maryhill, Renfrew, and 
other districts; so that if they had a 
Chair of Education at Glasgow, they 
had a large attendance ready to take 
advantage of it. The Institute of Edu- 
cation in Scotland had reported in favour 
of the necessity of such a Chair in Edin- 
burgh. The Chair also made provision 
for the attendance of the mistresses of 
the schools at the lectures, and there 
were a large number of these connected 
with the Glasgow School Board. It 
was not in the interests of Glasgow 
University by itself that he made this 
claim. The Glasgow University Au- 
thorities would not reap a penny of 


advantage from such an endowment, 
which he advocated solely in the inte- 
rests of the public, and the whole of the 
money would go to the occupant of 
that Chair. Nor would the endowment 
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of that Ohair be of exclusive benefit to 
Glasgow or the West of Scotland, be- 
cause the students who were trained in 
the Glasgow Training Colleges were 
trained, not for G w alone, but for 
the whole length and breadth of Scot- 
land. It was possible to give even more 
widespread importance to the Chair from 
the circumstance that the lectures did 
not necessarily require to be given 
during the day, but might be given in 
the evening and on Saturdays. The 
Edinburgh University Chair of Educa- 
tion had been fully recognized and ac- 
cepted by the Department in connection 
with the training of teachers, and it 
entered as an element into the course 
for the schoolmaster’s diploma instituted 
by the University, so that the students 
attending the Training Colleges in Glas- 
gow were placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with the students attending 
the Training Colleges at Edinburgh, 
because they had not the benefit of this 
class in the University and had not the 
benefit of obtaining this diploma. It 
so happened that the number of students 
attending Glasgow University was very 
much greater than those who were at- 
tending Edinburgh University. Noone 
who looked at the matter from a purely 
national point of view—from the point 
of view of what was the best method of 
disposing of this sum to the gzeatest 
possible advantage—could come to any 
other conclusion than that it would be 
of far greater importance to give this 
money for the purpose of founding a 
Chair in Glasgow University than for 
the purpose of supplementing a Chair 
which practically was a nonentity, so far 
as its usefulness in education was con- 
cerned, in St. Andrew’s. When the 
scheme was approved by the Oommis- 
sioners, the ioniens University Au- 
thorities lodged objections with the 
Scottish Educational De ment, set- 
ting forth the views which he had now 
communicated to the House. The Glas- 
gow University got a note simply acknow- 
ledging receipt of their objections; but 
nothing more had been heard from the 
Department in reply to these objections 
until the scheme appeared in the news- 
apers as having been approved by the 
partment. He had put a Question 
to the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate yesterday as to whether the 
scheme had been laid before the Scot- 
tish Education Department at a duly 
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constituted meeting, and had been duly 
considered by them along with the 
objections by the University of Glasgow. 
The right hon. and ened Lord Advo- 
cate’s answer was that the Department 
only had before them important matters ; 
but any small matters, such as these 
schemes, it was not necessary to lay be- 
fore a meeting of the Department, but 
they were considered by the Vice Presi- 
dent. He would point out to the House 
that, by the Education Endowments 
Act, it was laid down that a scheme, 
after having passed the Commissioners, 
must be approved of by the Scottish 
Education Department, which was to 
hear all parties interested, and that 
their judgment would practically be a 
judgment of a Court after having fully 
considered all the objections that had 
been stated. In this particular instance 
he ventured to say not a single member 
of the Scottish Education Department, 
barring one at any rate, ever saw the 
scheme or the objections, or duly con- 
sidered them. According to the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, these 
schemes were not considered by a meet- 
ing of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, but were handed over to the 
Vice President. He (Mr. Oaldwell) 
said that was not in compliance with 
the spirit of the Act. When a scheme 
of this importance to the educational 
interests of Scotland was brought be- 
fore the Education Department, and 
when authorities like those of Glasgow 
University appeared as objectors to the 
scheme, they were entitled to have their 
interests heard and determined by the 
Scotch Education Department, sitting in 
their judicial capacity and in formal 
meeting. This was precisely what the 
people of Scotland complained of—that 
the matters relating to Scotland were 
left to be treated alone by a permanent 
Secretary, and that the interests of 
Scotland were in no way heard by those 
who ought to give them the benefit of 
their due deliberations. When the 
matter came before the House of Com- 
mons, it was almost useless to object, 
hecause here, again,the Government had 
made up their minds that the scheme 
was to pass, and when they had once 
approved of it, on however insufficient 
information, it was defended by the 
Government in the House, and when 
the Division Bell was rung the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 


Mr. Caldwell 
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the Government Whips at his back, who 
would bring in hon. Members—who 
knew nothing of the subject—from the 
different rooms, who would vote down 
the Scotch Business, notwithstanding 
that in many instances there were three- 
fourths of the people of Scotland on 
both sides of politics represented. This 
was why the people of Scotland sympa- 
thized so m with the claims of the 
people of Ireland, because they felt 
that important matters were often dealt 
with by one or two officials, and did not 
get the attention they deserved. He 
maintained that when they looked to 
the nature of the endowment, to the 
fact that it was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Bell for the purpose of promoting 
education in Scotland, it was not fulfil- 
ling the object of the founder to give 
the money to St. Andrew’s. They did 
not object to the application of the 
money so far as Edinburgh University 
was concerned, but as regarded the 
balance of the residue, they maintained 
that to give it to St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity was to give it toa p that 
would produce no possible public benefit 
to the people of Scotland or to educa- 
tion, and that if the money were to be 
applied for the benefit of a Chair ia 
Glasgow it would be a means of stimu- 
lating education in Scotland, and find- 
ing a University training to probably 
the largest number of students that 
could be brought together in any 
University. He, therefore, moved that 
the scheme be not approved of. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That an humble Address be presen 
Her Majesty, prayingj]Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the Manage- 
ment of the Endowment known as the Bell 
Residue Fund, now lying upon the Table of 
the House.”’—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL ‘Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, he would 
leave the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate to deal with the latter part of 
the hon. Member’s speech. He would 
not eater on the mode of administration 
of the Scottish Education Department ; 
but in regard to the Motion itself, he 
was in this delicate position that, hav- 
ing the honour to represent the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, he must on this ooca- 
sion ap to ainst his own con- 
stituents. He felt that his hon, Friend 
opposite had not given quite a full ac- 
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count of the circumstances under which 
the Commissioners, of whom he had the 
honour to be one, had constructed this 
scheme. It was not quite a correct 
statement of the facts to speak of the 
great bequests of Dr. Bell as not 
confined to any particular locality, but 
intended for the use of Scotland as a 
whole. Dr. Bell left one very large 
bequest, which he specifically allocated. 
It was a bequest of £120,000 in Stocks, 
and it was divided into twelfths. Of 
these twelfths no fewer than six, or one- 
half of the whole, he allocated in one 
way or another to St. Andrew’s. One- 
twelfth each was given to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Inverness, Leith, 
gad to the Royal Naval School in Lon- 
don. Of the half given to St. Andrew’s 
5-12ths were given to the Madras Ooi- 
lege, which he directed his trustees to 
found, and the remaining twelfth to the 
Town Council of St. Andrew’s, towards 
the moral and religious improvement of 
the City, and for useful and permanent 
works there. It was not correct, there- 
fore, to say that there was no local 
allocation in the bequest of Dr. Bell. On 
the contrary, there was a very strong 
expression of Dr. Bell’s particular in- 
terest in the City of St. Andrew’s. Now, 
he agreed with all that his hon. Friend 
had said as to the importance of havin 

a Ohair of Education at Gl Ww, an 

as to the t usefulness of such a 
Chair to the whole of Scotland. But the 
question was not whether a Chair of 
Education was to be founded at Glas- 
gow, but whether that Chair was to be 
founded with Dr. Bell’s money. The 
great bequest of £120,000 was given by 
Dr. Bell specifically ; but the residue of 
his estate he left his Trustees to deal 
with, giving them full discretionary 
powers. en the Educational En- 
dowments Oommissioners came to deal 
with this residue they found that in 
1876—12 years ago—Dr. Bell’s Trus- 
tees had founded two Chairs of Educa- 
tion—one in Edinburgh and the other 
in St. Andrew’s. They found, however, 
that these Ohairs were quite inade- 
quately endowed. Dr. Bell’s Trustees 
had expected that their endowment of 
the Chairs would have been supple- 
mented by a grant from Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, but in this respect they had 
been disappointed. The missioners 


further found that the Madras College 
also was inadequately endowed, and had 
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ceased, in great measure, to have the 
character which Dr. Bell intended it to 
have—namely, that of a secondary 
school. They considered, therefore, they 
were doing the best thing under the cir- 
cumstances, in the intcrests of education, 
and at the same time having regard to the 
founder’s intentions, by giving one-half 
of the residue, or a little more thar half, 
towards the better endowment of the 
Madras College, so as to mak: it really 
a secondary school, and by giving addi- 
tional endowments to the two Education 
Chairs which had been founded by Dr. 
Bell’s Trustees. The selection of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s was not a 
matter the Oommissioners were respon- 
sible for. The hon. Member had re- 
flected on the usefulness of the Chair at 
St. Andrew’s. No doubt, St. Andrew’s 
was a small place compared with Edin- 
burgh or @ w But it must be 
remembered that the Chair was very 
inadequately endowed. What could 
they expect from « Professorship with 
only £180 a year of endowment? With 
a better endowment there was also the 
prospect of better circumstances for St. 
Andrew’s. There was a connection with 
Dundee now by the Tay Bridge which 
did not formerly exist; and if the Uni- 
versities Bill went forward, and the pro- 
visions of that Bill were carried out, there 
was the prospect of the affiliation of the 
University College of Dundee with the 
University of St. Andrew’s, so that there 
would be a much larger constituency to 
draw upon for a Chair of this kind. 
The Commissioners dealing with this 
residue fund did what they considered 
to be their duty under the circumstances, 
fulfilling the wishes of the founder in 
completing what was left incomplete by 
his Trustees, improving the endowment 
for the Madras Gollege, and completin 
the endowment of the two Education 
Ohairs. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
St. Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Caldwell) was somewhat under a mis- 
take in the view he took about the duty 
of the Education Department to hear 
allthe parties interested. He did not 
think the Act of Parliament could be 
interpreted to mean that all the 
parties who might come forward and 
make a claim on the funds could be 





held to have an interest. Other- 
wise, he thought the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department might have a great 
deal more work to do than was reason- 
able to expect from them. As regarded 
the facts of this case, there could be no 
doubt that his hon. Friend was quite 
right in saying that it might be a very 
useful thing for the City of Glasgow to 
have a Chair of Education; but what 
astonished one in this case was to find 
that no step had even been taken on the 
part of that great and wealthy City to 
supply that want. The first and only 
step that had been taken in that direc- 
tion had been to propose that the old 
endowed Chair in St. Andrew’s should 
not get its fair share of the residue of 
the Bell Estate; but that it should be 
handed over to the Glasgow University, 
for the purpose of starting them in the 
enterprize. He could not think that 
was a reasonable or proper proposition 
at all on the part of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity. His hon. Friend (Mr. J. A. 
Oampbell) said he was in a delicate 
position in this matter, because he re- 
presented Glasgow University. He was 
afraid that he (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
personally was ina still more delicate 
ition, because he represented the two 
niversities which got the benefit of 
this fund for the purposes of the Chair 
of Education. As regarded Edinburgh, 
he understood no objection was taken. 
The object of the hon. Member was to 
bring to an end the Professorship of 
Education in St. Andrew’s. It was im- 
possible—if the intention of the founder 
was to be carried out—to set the Pro- 
fessorship at St. Andrew’s on a different 
footing from that of the Chair at Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, the Chair 
was only founded in 1876; so that the 
University would not be in a worse 
position than it was before then. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
the same remark applied to Edinburgh. 
He was speaking entirely of the com- 
parison between Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that his argu- 
ment was that he did not object to 
Edinburgh getting the endowment, be- 
cause that University was doing useful 
work for Scotland ; whereas in the case 
of St. Andrew’s there were practically 
no students at all. 
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Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
was quite obvious that the more they 
brought forward the argument that the 
St. Andrew’s Chair had not very many 
students, the clearer they made it that 
without a reasonable endowment the 
Chair could not be carried on. He 
demurred altogether to the idea that the 
sole duty of a Professor was to teach a 
very large number of students. He 
ventured to think that, upon a very 

t number of occasions, a Professor’s 
uties were infinitely better fulfilled 
to a small than to a large number of 
students, and particularly with regard 
to such a Ohair as Education. It was 
extremely valuable to have a Ohair of 
that nature, not merely for the purpose 
of developing education in the way of 
teaching the actual students in the class, 
but also of developing a system of edu- 
cation by a man devoted to that par- 
ticular work. They knew perfectly 
well that the class which Professor 
Meikeljohn taught in St. Andrew’s was 
far larger than that which many German 
Professors of as great eminence as any 
in this country had to teach for far 
smaller fees. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of St. Andrew’s as a University 
was a thing which they had not only 
reason to hope for, but to expeet within 
a very’short time. That development 
was likely to be brought about 
soon through the practical amelgama- 
tion with the pushing and vigorous 
College of Dundee, which was one of the 
great centres of population, industry, 
and wealth in Scotland. St. Andrew's 
was a University for which everyone 
who was a real Scotsman had a sincere 
regard, and he was quite sure that if 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Galawell had not 
had in view the interests of a University 
nearer home, he would have been the last 
|man to do anything that would cause 
| the slightest injury to St. Anérew’s. As 
| regarded Glasgow, he would like to have 
seen in the case of a vast community, 
teeming with wealth and abounding 
_ with energy, that the citizens themselves 
| had taken some step to equip their Uni- 
| versity in the first instance before they 
/made a grab at the Bell Fund, which 
| undoubtedly would leave the Chair in 
‘St. Andrew’s, which had been estab- 
lished for many years, in a state of 
| starvation as regarded endowment. 
Not only so, but @ w would not get 
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a sum at all adequate for the establish- 
ment of a Chair. Perhaps his hon. 
Friend would say that they would have 
a very large class of students, and there- 
fore would not require a very great en- 
dowment fund. In that case they 
would not require an endowment at 


all. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he did not 
propose to establish any Chair without 
an endowment, and he was certain the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be the last person to sanction a Chair 
without a substantial endowment. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
his argument wes that there would be 
po need for an endowment if there were 
this large class of students paying fees. 
His hon. Friend knew perfectly well 
that there were a great number of Chairs 
in Scotland at the present moment, of 
which the remuneration obtained by the 
Professors from fees was so large that 
they not only did not require an endow- 
ment, but unquestionably the Professors 
drew too large an income from the posi- 
tion they held. If there had been a 
clamant call in Glasgow for a Chair of 
Education, and the matter had been 
pressed forward as it should have been, 
no one could question that a full 
endowment would have already been 
provided for the Chair. He feared 
it was the fact that they had been rather 
sluggish in thinking about the establish- 
ment of this Chair, and that it was only 
when they had the prospect of getting 
something to set it agoing that they 
found out the great need they had 
for it. He trusted that in course of 
time Glasgow would have a Chair of 
Education ; but if a start were to be given 
he hoped that Aberdeen, with its 
necessities, would come in for some share 
ofattention. He begged that the House 
would not yield for one moment to the 
proposal of. Glasg.-w that it should take 
away practically from the University of 
St. Andrew’s that which would make it 
areasonable and well-endowed Chair, 
especially in view of the fact that in the 
immediate future there would be a great 
development of teaching in connection 
with the University of St. Andrew’s, 
which would be brought into connection 
with that great centre of population, 
Dundee. He must meet the Motion of 


his hon. Friend with a direct negative. 
Mr. O. 8, PARKER (Perth) said, he 
regretted that the discussion should 
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have taken in the presence of so 
few Scottish Members — probably not 
nate yoo joey — afraid that 
wo uently e case in appeals 
against the decision of the ahs Laem 
Commissioners on questions in which 
the general public did not take any 
great interest. That was the fact, and 
he was afraid this question would have 
to be settled by the votes of the English 
Members, with very small help from the 
Scottish Members. The scheme they 
were considering had to do not only 
with the Chairs of Education, but also 
with Madras Oollege, St. Andrew’s. 
It ought to be remembered how much 
the founder of the Bell Fund had at 
heart the interest of that College, and 
the scheme of education which he in- 
tended to be conducted ; and that he in- 
tended that institution ought to be not 
merely of the nature of a primary school, 
but a higher College. In a letter to a 
friend, Dr. Bell said he hoped the College 
would draw families to St. Andrew’s for 
the higher education of their children. 
If this Resolution were adopted, that 
rtion of the founder’s intention would 

e overthrown, and the money given to 
the larger City of Glasgow at the expense 
of the smaller. He regretted that on 
both sides hard language had been used. 
The hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of @ w (Mr. Caldwell), who 
brought forward the Mation spoke too 
slightingly of St. Androw’s as a place of 
education. The hon. Member misrepre- 
sented the nature of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee, over which he 
had the honour to preside. It was true 
the Committee did not see their way to 
recommend that the University of St. An- 
drew’s should becomea Training College, 
which was the ambition they had. 
While the Committee opposed that, they 
at the same time brought before tho 
Department the fact that in St. Andrew’s 
there wasa@ great deal being done, of 
course on a somewhat small scale, for 
education. It was mentioned in the 
Report that there were as many as 86 
graduates belonging to St. Andrew’s 
engaged in the teaching profession. The 
class for the education of teachers had 
risen to as e a number as 22, which, 
compared with some of the German 
Universities, was a very respectable 
number to pass through a Professor’s 
hands to become teachers, and was 
sufficient justification for keeping a Pro- 
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fessor of Education. Beyond that, there 
were hopes of extension through the 
more direct connection with Dundee by 
the opening of the Tay Bridge, from 
which town students were likely to 
seek their training in St. Andrew’s. 
Besides, the Professor of Education was 
perfectly willing to make himself useful 
to the large class of female teachers and 
students whom they were hoping to ac- 
tract, especially during the part of the 
year when the University was closed. 
He felt bound to bear witness that there 
was adequate employment there for a 
Professor of Education. He thought St. 
Andrew’s had a very good claim upon 
the Fund, both for Madras College and 
the Chair of Education. The hon. 
Member said he had no objection to 
the endowment of the Chair at Edin- 
burgh. It seemed to him they would do 
a mischievous and injurious thing if they 
were to throw out the scheme, and reject 
the judgment of the Endowment Oom- 
missioners, merely because Glasgow also 
stood in need of a Chair of Education. 
He thought the hon. Member opposite 
had been too severe on Glasgow claiming 
a share in this Fund. It seemed to him 
natural they should do so. He regretted, 
however, that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate spoke in so severe a tone 
of the University of Glasgow comin 

forward to take a share in this Fund. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said Glasgow ought to find the money 
from their own funds, and when they 
considered the great wealth of Glasgow 
there was much to be said for that ; but 
it should be remembered that Glasgow 
had shown no slowness to come forward 
in that way. He was bound to say they 
had set an example to all Scotland by 
the liberal spirit in which -Glasgow 
School Board had been conduoted. 
Their High School was a model of what 
could be done by a School Board in con- 
nection with higher education. Their 
ordinary schools were rising very much 
in education, and the whole administra- 
tion in Glasgow was admirable. Whether 
the Glasgow School Board had a strong 
conviction on the subject of adding to 
the Training Oolleges and the University 
teaching, he was not informed on the 
point, but no doubt they were supporting 
the University in this matter. He was 
willing to admit for argument to-night 
that a Professor of Education would 
have a larger field at Glasgow, and would 
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render moro service than it was possible _ 


for such a Professor to render at St. 
Andrew’s; but he did not think on that 
account they ought to reject the decision 
of the Endowment Commissioners and 
the Education Department to follow the 
lead given by Dr. Bell’s own T: 

and to apply this small ion of the 
money to the Chair of Education in St. 
Andrew’s. It was therefore his intention 
to support the Commissioners, and to 
vote against the Motion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that this was purely a Scotch 
quarrel, but knowing something of the 
case he had some justification for taking 
i in the debate. He was very re- 

uctant to interfere in what was entirely 
a Scotch question, but he would plead 
as an excuse the fact that he had been 
a Member of a former Council of Educa- 
tion for Scotland. No Royal Oommission 
had done more good work than the 


Scotch Education Commission, and- 


it seemed ungracioustocriticize anything 
that had been done by them; but he 
confessed that in this case they had made 
a mistake. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had spoken of rich and 
wealthy Glasgow wanting to despoil the 
little City of St Andrew’s. As a matter 
of fact, an additional £8,000 was going 
to the Madras College in St. Andre«,’s, 
which would make something like 
£70,000 which would go to St. An- 
drew’e. When the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of the nig- 
gardliness of Glasgow he would remind 
him that the University of Edinburgh 
had done nothing for the Chair of Edu- 
cation. It had never spent a penny 
upon it. He agreed that St Prt sere 
had a prior claim, and the Com- 
missioners had now granted an increased 
sum to St Andrew’s, so that the interests 
of St Andrew’s were not being neglected 
by the Oommissioners. Br. Bell’s 
legacy was for a wide purpose, for the 
benefit of education in Scotland. What, 
then, could have been more serviceable 
to Dr. Bell’s countrymen than to put a 
Chair of Education where it could be 
availed of by the largest number of those 
who were to be engaged in teaching. 
He could not speak too highly of 
Professor Meiklejohn’s attainments, but 
what he objected to in this scheme was 
that they kept his light under a bushel 
at St Andrew’s, where he would have 
comparatively nothing to do, instead of 
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having him in a more richly endowed 
Chair in Glasgow. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Commissioners had no power to 
remove that Chair to Glasgow. It was 
an endowed Ohair in the University of 
St Andrew’s. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, they could 
have endowed a Chair in Glasgow with 
this fund, and although it would have 
been poorly endowed the Chair would 
have received considerable fees from the 
students attending the University. It 
was not to Glasgow that the money 
would have gone, but to the benefit of 
teachers all over Scotland. He did not 
know any City in the United Kingdom 
where there was so much educational 
life as there was in Glasgow. Nowhere 
would such a Chair have been so well 
placed as in Glasgow, and hardly any- 
whore could it have been piaced to so 
little advantage as in St Andrew’s. If 
the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Caldwell) 
should go to a Division, he should— 
reluctant as he was to vote against any 
proposal by the Scotch Commissioners— 
vote with him, although he was afraid 
they would have little chance of doing 
more than making a protest. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, it was a nost refreshing sight to 
find the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) opposing the 
scheme, as it was usual for officials, 
ee or former, of the Educatien 

epartment to be found on the other 
side. He (Dr. Cameron) had no 
hankering after Chairs of Education, 
because he believed the work of training 
teachers could be better done in the 
Normal Schools, where they got both in- 
struction and practice. There was one 
practical poiat connected with the sub- 
ject before the House. The Lord 
Advocate had a University Bill for them, 
which, of course, with the new Rules he 
was certain to carry ; and that Bill woul * 
appoint a QOommission to deal with 
University matters. Now, this Resolu- 
tion would upset that scheme, for it 
would give the Educational Endowments 
Commissioners power in money matters 
connected with the Universities which 
would be better entrusted to the 
University Commissioners. The matter 
might, therefore, be fairly settled by 
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allowing the Education Commissioners 
to say that a certain amount of the Bell 
residue should be devoted to the pur- 

ses of subsidising Cnairs of Education 
in the Universities, and then that the 
allocation of the money among the 
Universities should be left to the Oom- 
mission which the Lord Advocate was 
about to institute. If his Colleague 
would accept that suggestion, he would 
support the Motion ; but otherwise he 
roust decline to do so. 

Mr. WALLAOE (Edinburgh, E.) said, 
the hon. Member was slightly antici- 
pating when he assumed the existence 
of the new University Commission. For 
his part, he (Mr. Wallace) looked for- 
ward to that Commission with a cer- 
tain amount of suspicion. But with re- 
gard to this Motion, he thought it was 
clear that if the people of Glasgow came 
to see the necessity of having a Chair of 
Education in Glasgow, they would, with 
their usual liberality, equip one for them- 
selves; and, therefore, by refusing to 
give this assistance to St. Andrew’s, a 
double mischief would be perpetrated, 
because they would omit an opportunity 
of strengthening the University of St. 
Andrew’s, which had no wealthy friends 
in its midst; and they would take away 
the stimulus from Glasgow to equip a 
Chair for herself if they gave her this 
endowment. Moreover, from the close 
local connection of Dr. Bell with St. 
Andrew’s, that place was the natural 
destination of the Bell Residue Fund; 
and they who desired, as he did, to keep 
endowments intended for the r to 
the poor, and not give them to the com- 
paratively rich, had that consideration 
on their side in supporting St. Andr.» y’s 
in this matter. As to what had been 
said of the larger field for educational 
usefulness presented by Glasgow, there 
was no doubt some force in that; but 
he thought there was a great deal of 
truth in the contention of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate that, to some 
extent, the very smallness of a Uni- 
versity was a strength to it, for this 
reason, that the Professors were more 
in the position of private tutors to their 
students than in the large Universities, 
where the classes were often utterly un- 
wieldy. From his own knowledge of 
men who had passed through the Uni- 
versities, he had no hesitation in saying 
that, compared with the numbers, the 
University of St. Andrew’s and its teagh- 
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ing would bear a favourable comparison 
in respect to the positicn its students 
had occupied in the public life of Scot- 
land with any of the other three Univer- 
sities. He did not stand up for respecting 
the wishes of the pious founder abso- 
lutely and always; but he thought a 
certain reasonable latitude of time should 
be allowed before interfering with them, 
otherwise the benevolent intentions of 
such persons would be checked, and the 
public would be the losers. If ever 
the wishes of the piou ; founder should be 
respected, it was in the case of bequests 
left for the benefit of the poor. St. An- 
drew’s was a poor University among the 
Universities of Scotland, and he had no 
doubt, if Dr. Bell were capable of ex- 

ressing a desire, he would wish that 

t. Andrew’s should obtain any assistance 
it could from the moneys left in his name. 
Altogether, it seemed to him that the 
Commissioners in this matter had done 
a wise thing. He felt perfectly confi- 
dent that great good would be done to 
the University of St. Andrew’s and to 
the eause of education throughout Scot- 
land as represented in that University, 
and that no harm would be done in 
the meantime to the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) said, he hoped the House would 
reject the Motion. If he had any ob- 
jection to the scheme, it was that enough 
had not been given to St. Andrew’s. If 
the whole of the money had been given, 
that would have been carrying out the 
founder’s bequest ; and he was perfectly 
ashamed of the hon. Member repre- 
senting the rich commercial city of Glas- 
gow for his monstrous proposal to divide 
£7,090 between Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and St. Andrew’s Universities. Why 
had they not included Aberdeen? It 
was a pure piece of covetousness, and 
he did not believe the bloated merchant 
aristocrats of Glasgow would support 
his hon. Friend in this proposal. 


Question put, and negatived. 


VAGRANT ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Charles Acland, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. Caine.) 

[prt 125.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. 0. TI. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, that in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
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Amendment B 
he did not wish to detain 
more than a few moments; but it was 
a subject he had long had on the Notice 
Paper, and he was, therefore, anxious 
now that an opportunity had arisen, to 
bring it before the House. It would be 
remembered by many hon. Members 
now in the House, that in the year 
1883, on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr, 
Stansfeld), certain Acts which dealt 
m piarig with certain diseases and certain 
places, were repealed. The Government 
of the day contemplated some further 
action, he believed, to remove whatever 
evil might have been the result of the 
repeal of those Acts; but subsequently 
the Government thought it right to 
abstain from taking action, and nothi 

whatever had been done from that day 
to this. He (Mr. Acland) had spoken 
in the debate which occurred upon the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax, and protested 
strongly against the is % of that 
right hon. Gentleman. He had been 
anxious that the good which was indi- 
rectly done by the Acts to which he re- 
ferred, should not cease, and he had 
been moved to speak by the pressure of 
other persons and the interest he felt in 
the ports of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
elsewhere, representations having been 
made to him by clergymen, magistrates, 
and others who were anxious for the 
preservation of morality in these towns 
to the effect that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were necessary from that 
point of view. He believed these per- 
sons were right in thinking that good 
was done indirectly by the Acts; but, 
on the other hand, he appreciated the 
strong agitation, he might say the in- 
vincible agitation, which had not yet 
ceased, and which at that time had 
sprung up against these Acts wherever 
they were in force. He agreed that 
they were a blot upon the Statute Book, 
standing as they did. The Bill of which 
he now moved the second reading was 
an attempt to minimize the evil effect 
which had been produced by simply re- 
pealing the Acts and leaving matters in 
that state that the result in our garrison 
and seaport towns had been a vast 
increase of immorality. In many places, 
especially in these garrison and seaport 
towns, it was perfectly impossible for 
young soldiers and sailors to go from 
their quarters to respectable recreation 
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rooms, without 
with temptations most difficult for them 
at their time of life, and with their 


accosted and beset 


immature jud ts, to resist, and that 
upon every side. He believed that many 
young soldiers and sailors would get 
through their ca_ ser without yielding to 
those temptations, were it not for the 
manner in which the temptations were 
brought in their-way. He had given 
some attention to the manner in which 
measures had been taken to deal with 
this evil in other places. At one time, 
he had thought that the provisions of 
the Glasgow Act might be applied to 
other portions of the Kingdom ; but, on 
looking into the details of that Act, he 
had found difficulties connected with the 
maintenance of houses of refuge and 
other matters which would render that 
particular measure impossible of general 
application. He had not attempted that, 
therefore ; but the proposal in the Bill 
was that, where habitually and con- 
stantly a large number of people con- 
gregated for immoral purposes, and were 
known to congregate in certain places 
for those purposes, and to practice 
their trade to the annoyance and 
injury of persons living in those places, 
it should be possible for the inhabitants 
to complain of the annoyance to the 
police authorities, and that then the police 
authorities should be bound to take 
measures to mitigate the nuisance. 
Now, he knew there were many who 
thought themselves justified in believing 
that the police were not fit to be en- 
trusted with this duty; but there was 
no other body that he knew of which 
could be trusted with it, and he could 
not believe that it was necessary in this 
country to leave unrestricted the con- 
stant daily and open exercise of a per- 
nicious trade to the injury and annoy- 
ance of the people in whose neighbour- 
hood it was carried on. It would be 
observed that in the clauses of the Bill 
the phrase “concourse and resort of 
numerous persons” was used. It might 
be said that ‘‘concourse” or “ resort” 
were difficult to define, and that 
‘‘numerous persons’? was a vague 
phrase; but it was not necessary to use 
more definite phrases than either of 
these for the purpose of complaint. If 
a complaint could be sustained, it was 
simply necessary for the ratepayers to 
say that there was a concourse of per- 
sons to their annoyance. They to 
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prove this annoyance, and that, he 
thought, was a thing which could be 
easily proved, and he certainly thought, 
that if there were an annoyance, they 
had a claim to have it mitigated. Then, 
again, he had made it a point in the Bill 
to deal with both sexes alike. He be- 
lieved one of the great defects of our law 
up to the present time had been that the 
inain operation of the law had been 
directed against one sex alone. That 
wasa great evil, and even if the Bill 
were reduced to this one clause, he 
should be glad that it should be passed ; 
but he certainly did wish this to be 
borne in mind, that though it might be 
said that practically, in dealing with 
these matters, the police mostly went 
against one sex and not against the 
other, this was at least true, that the sex 
against which they proceeded were 
really plying a vrade for their living, 
which was not to be said of the other 
sex. That, in his mind, made a very 
considerable difference between the sexes 
in this matter. He need hardly say 
more on this occasion. He thought he 
had explained sufficiently the intention 
of the Bill, and he only wished further 
to add this, that owing to the necessities 
of our trade and commerce and our 
military and naval defences, we were 
bound to have large aggregations of 
men in certain garrison towns and sea- 
ports at a time of life when the passions 
of the men were strongest and their 
judgments and experience were weakest. 
He should be glad if, by so doing he 
would be more likely to carry the Bill, 
to eliminate the Metropolis altogether 
from its provisions ; for he admitted that 
London was a special case, and was too 
large for a private Member to deal with ; 
but our garricon towns, he thought, in 
some way or other, might be allowed to 
be touched. He considered that the 
community had a claim upon the Govern- 
ment so far as those towns were con- 
cerned. The Government, for the pur- 
poses of the Army and Navy, brought 
heaps, he might say thousands, of young 
men into particular places under the 
circumstances he had just explained. 
These young men afforded a specially 
favourable field for the plying of that 
horrible trade to which he had adverted, 
and the result was that in our garrison 
towns were congregated nearly all the 
poor wretched girls who were ruined in 
other parts of the country. Having no 
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chance of obtaining an honest livelihood 
in their ownfneighbourhood, they took 
to these places in the hope that they 
might be enabled somehow or other to 
survive. He hoped the Government, if 
they could not accept this Bill as it 
stood, would at least not allow the sub- 
ject to escape their attention, considering 
that the position in which the questions 
had been left by the repeal of the Acts 
in 1883 was not a credit, but, on the 
contrary, a distinct evil tothenation, both 
morally and physically. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 
Mrz. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
rose to second the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Acland). The Bill which the 
hon. Member had just proposed should 
be read a second time, dealt with a 
gigantic social evil in this country. 
The state of our large cities was dis- 
graceful, and no such sights could be 
witnessed anywhere in Europe as were 
to be seen in the streets of London and 
of all the large cities of this country at 
night. He did not agree with his hon. 
Friend that London ought to be exempted 
from the operation of the measure, because 
he considered that the state of certain 
streets of the Metropolis at night was 
simply a disgrace to civilization. It 
was perfectly well known to those who 
had had to look into the social state of 
the Metropolis, that large sections of 
the city in the neighbourhood of Regent 
Street and Piccadilly after 12 o’clock at 
night became a perfect Alsatia. The 
streets swarmed with the vicious of both 
sexes, and it was almost impossible for 
respectable people to pass along without 
being insulted. He would just relate 
what had been told to him by an emi- 
nent clergyman of this town a little time 
This gentleman, who had held a 
religious Watch Night Service at St. 
James’s Hall, stated that as his congre- 
gation passed into the street on leaving, 
the women were insulted sooutrageously 
that it was scarcely possible to protect 
them safely to their homes. Numbers of 
young men, respectably dressed ruffians, 
coming out of music halis and theatres, 
offered them gross insults. When the 
lice were applied to for protection, 
they declared that they were powerless 
to interfere with the existing state of 
things, and this clergyman stated that 
undoubtedly the police either wanted the 
power or the will to take action, and he 
proposed that there should be a band of 


Mr. C, T. Dyke Acland 
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special constables formed for the pur- 
pose of grappling with this evil. He 
(Mr. 8. Smith) was glad that the Bill 
of his hon. Friend dealt with both men 
and women, for the conduct of the male 
sex was often worse than that of the 
other. Those who had followed the 
evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee a few years ago were aware that 
Lord Shaftesbury and many others testi- 
fied that it was a habitual practice of a 
number of young miscreants to wait at 
shop doors at night when shops were 
being shut, and follow the women who 
had come out to their homes, persecuting 
and molesting them wherever they went. 
So far as he knew, nothing had been 
done to abate this annoyance. Our 
young women had no protection against 
miscreants of this class, but this Bill 
proposed to deal with the matter. It 
might not do so in the most perfect way, 
but if anyone could propose a better, 
those who promoted the Bill would be 
exceedingly glad to hear of it. Many 
people took great objection to increasing 
the powers of the police. Well, he was 
quite aware that there were black sheep 
amongst the police, and he did not for a 
moment defend many things which had 
been done by them, and he thought 
there was grave reason indeed to inquire 
into the management of the force, but 
they required some machinery to put the 
law into motion, and he did not know 
if any better machinery than that pro- 
posed in the Bill existed. If anyone 
could invent a better, let them do so, 
but one thing was certain, they were 
bound to put down this intolerable evil. 
The fact was that there was a large part 
of this city in which young persons were 
subjected to such temptation that, unless 
something of the kind proposed in the 
Bill was done, it would become a second 
Sodom. Parts of London were a dis- 
grace to civilization, and he did not 
think that anything worse existed 
in any part of the world. He begged 
to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland.) 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he rose to move that this 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. He respected fully the philan- 
thropy of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just supported the Bill (Mr. §. Smith), 
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but he had as if the Bill were 
one for providing some means of punish- 
ing those young men who insulted and 
importuned young women. So far as 
the 2nd clause of the Bill was con- 
cerned, and so far as it would provide a 
means of punishing the men to whom 
the hon. Member referred, he (Mr. 
James Stuart) was sure the Bill would 
receive the support of all for whom he 
was entitled in any way to speak on this 
matter, although he could not see why 
the proposers of the Bill were not con- 
tent with the enforcement of the existing 
penalties, but transferred the matter to 
the Vagrant Acts, unless their desire 
was to obtain a severer punishment. 
He should like the House to observe 
that, whereas under the existing Acts 
quoted in the Memorandum to the Bill, 
a 40s. fine or 14 days’ imprisonment was 
capable of being inflicted, should this 
Bill become law the punishment would 
be raised to a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour. But the point on 
which he wished most distinctly to move 
the rejection of the Bill was not the 
equalization of the law as between men 
and women, of which he fully ap- 
proved, for there were due safeguards 
which seemed to him to be fairly in- 
troduced in Clause 2 of the Bill, but 
because of Olauses 3 and 4. Now, there 
was a specious appearance about these 
Clauses 3 and 4, and as if they were in 
some way or other safeguarded. The 
House would observe that it was stated 
in the memorandum at the beginning of 
the Bill that the Bill proposed to deal 
with the matter by requiring annoyance 
to be proved in ordinary cases, and so on. 
Now there was an appearance there as 
if it would only be in extraordinary cases 
that Clause 4 would come into operation. 
Twelve ratepayers were indicated there 
as the persons who might put the clauses 
into operation, and when it was remem- 
bered that these ratepayers might reside 
anywhere within a mile’s radius of the 
place they might refer to in their com- 
plaint, and when it was remembered 
that there were 250,000 residents within 
a mile’s radius of a given point, it would 
be seen that the whole Metropolis could 
be brought under Clauses 3 and 4—and 
there could be no doubt, from the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Bill, that steps would be 
immediately taken for placing certain 
districts to which he referred, under cir- 
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cumstances which it was quite unneces- 
sary for him (Mr. James Stuart) to 
trouble the House with, under the 
operation of Clauses 3 and 4. There- 
fore they had to look upon it in this 
light—what was the meaning and what 
would be the operation of Clauses 3 and 
4 of the Bill? Olauses 3 and 4 were 
simply to take away from the police in 
prosécuting any man or woman under this 
Act the necessity of bringing forward wit- 
nesses as to annoyance, because it would 
be observed that in the Memorandum it 
was stated that practically there was 
great difficulty in proving annoyance 
even in cases of obvious public nuisance, 
and the Bill was to remove by means of 
these clauses the necessity of proving 
that annoyance. Now, in the few re- 
marks which had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith), who had supported 
the Bill, the hon. Member had deolared 
it to be almost impossible for persons to 
pass by in the streets in certain parts of 
London without being insulted. Well, 
surely if that were the case, it was 
possible to prove the annoyance or the 
insult from which those persons had suf- 
fered, and so far as the hon. Member’s 
argument went, it was only an argument 
for the establishment or the adoption of 
the 2nd clause of the Bill, and in no 
sense whatever an argument for the 
adoption of the 4th clause. They were 
by the 4th clause of the Bill to put the 
crowded districts of the big towns of 
the country or of the Metropolis—and 
the hon. Member who had moved the 
Bill said he should be prepared to 
eliminate the Metropolis, though why 
he did so he (Mr. James Stuart) was at 
a loss to imagine, particularly, as from 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Flintshire, it would appear most 
essential to deal with the condition of 
London—immediately under the eontrol 
of the police. The 4th clause would 
give the police a freer hand in dealing 
with thie question than they had before. 
There would, in fact, be no necessity 
resting upon them to prove annoyance. 
The hon. Member had spoken as if no 
way, no Act or law, existed in regard to 
this matter at the present time. It was 
said—* Could there be nothing done in 
London and nothing done in other large 
towns for removing the annoyance of 
solicitation?” But did hon. Members 
know what the law was in this matter ? 
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The law was that a person should be 
liable to a fine of not more than 40z. 
or 14 days’ imprisonment ; and then a 
list of offences were given—he was 
speaking of the 2 & 3 Viet. o. 47—and 
amongst these offences was to be 
reckoned— 

“Every common prostitute or night-walker 
loitering or being in any public place for pur- 
poses of prostitution or soliciting to the annoy- 
ance of any person or persons.” 

If the police liked to enforce that law 
they had ample power to deal with the 
existing evil. When they saw the 
amount of blackmailing which the hon. 
Member for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. 
Caine), whose name was on the back of 
this Bill, had attempted to prove—al- 
though he had not succeeded in his 
attempt—as against the police under 
the existing law, which he (Mr. James 
Stuart) had just read—-if the hon. 
Member for Barrow was in his place, he 
would ask him whether he could imagine 
for a moment, whatever amount of black- 
mailing may exist now, it would not be 
enormously increased when there was 
less necessity for the police to bring 
proof of any accusations they might 
make? It was a well-known thing that 
a great deal of blackmailing did go on 
in this matter, although the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness had not succeeded in proving it; 
and there was no doubt that that would 
be increased wherever the police were 
released from the obligation of offering 
proof. And that held good not only in 
this country, but in all other countries 
where the system of police interference 
existed. The House was asked to 
endeavour to moralize a people by 
means of the police. [Mr. OC. T. Dyxz 
Actanp dissented.| The hon. Member 
who had moved the second reading 
shook his head; but what was he going 
to do? He was going to give the 
police greater power of action in the 
endeavour to put a stop to immorality, 
because he was not going to call on 
individuals who were annoyed in the 
streets to come forward with their com- 
plaints, but intended to allow the police 
to proceed upon their own motion. That 
was certainly an endeavour, so far, to 
gy society by means of the 
ice. 

Mr. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND: The 
police are only to take action on the 
complaint of certain ratepayers. 


Mr. James Stuart 
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Mr. JAMES STUART snid; he 
thought he had pointed out how the 
safe against misuse of the powers 
contained in the Bill—the complaint of 
12 me gees out of 250,000 within a 
circle of a mile—were wholly illusory. 
A dozen people out of such a number 
could at any time be got to make such 
complaint as was necessary under the 
Bill. They might let the police leose 
on the streets, and might make some 
sort of effort to deal with the scandal 
existing in some quarters of our large 
cities; but he asked the House to con- 
sider whiether the causes of the evil they 
wished to eradicate, both amongst men 
and women, did not lie too deep to be 
removed by the action of the police, and 
whether solicitation would not elude the 
grasp of the police, however much they 
might leave that grasp unsafeguarded ? 
However, he would content himself, 
without going further into the argu- 
ments, by saying that they had lately 
seen sufficient of the action of the 
police with respect to women to make 
them shrink entirely from giving them 
greater powers. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now.”’ in order to insert the 
words “this day six months.”—( Mr. 
James Stuart.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire, Leek) said, he rose to support the 
Motion for the second reading; and he 
would not say more than a few words, 
for the reason that the subject was one 
with which the House, unfortunately, 
was too familiar. They were, all of 
them, more or less acquainted with the 
arguments both for and against the Bill, 
which made it unnecessary to dwell on 
the subject at any length. The hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the rejection 
of the Bill had done so principally on 
the ground that the 3rd and 4th clauses, 
which were, of course, novel but import- 
ant clauses, did not sufficiently raise a 
case for extraordinary action on the 
part of the law, and did not sufficiently 
guard the public against the action of 
the police. These clauses were intended 
especially to enable the police to act 
upon an extraordinary ck exceptional 
state of feeling as to the condition of 
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any streets and places of public resort, 


which were uented by large num- 
bers of men and women for the purpose 
—_, =o ar and — were pro- 
posed for the purpose of doing away 
with the difficulty of abating this nui- 
sance. That the nuisance was a great one, 
everyone who passed through our streets 
and thoroughfares at night knew; but at 
present the police could not grapple 
with it, as they were unable to interfere 
without an act of solicitation havin 
taken place, and the. person who had 
been solicited being willing to undergo 
all the annoyance of appearing as a pro- 
secutor. It was because of that difficulty 
that our law was powerless to deal with 
this public scandal. Under the Bill, in a 
case where a thoroughfare was habitually 
resorted to by numbers of persons for 

urposes of immorality, a certain num- 
- of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood would be able to go to the police 
and say—‘‘The state of such and such a 
street or such and such a neighbourhood 
is a nuisance, and we call on you, in 
the cause of decency, to prevent the 
nuisance.’ In this way the condition of 
the street or neighbourhood in question 
would be brought more directly under 
the supervision of the police, and if they 
found men and women loitering about 
there apparently for immoral purposes, 
they would have authority to apprehend 
them, and to initiate an inquiry into 
their conduct. Of course, it would be 
necessary for evidence to be given of the 
act of loitering or immorality. He 
could not see why, that being the case, 
it should be more difficult to prove a 
case uf immorality or loitering under 
these two clauses, than it was in ordi- 
nary cases of vagrancy to prove loitering 
for unlawful purposes. The only extra- 
ordinary part of the provisions of the 
Bill were those which gave the same 
powers to the police to act, when re- 
quested by residents in the neighbour- 
hood affected, for the abatement of this 
nuisance that they now had under the 
Vagrant Acts for tue prevention of 
vagrancy. Though they were all more 
or less alive, of course, to the dangers 
of the system known as blackmailing, 
still he thought that the Bill was one of 
great value, and that it was worth while 
risking something to gain much. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
said, he did not wish to detain the 
House; but he desired to say that it 
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appeared to him that this was a 
sure introduced into the House 
on the assumption that they co 
people moral by Act of Parliam 
must say he tly regretted 
measure of this kind introd 
that (the Opposition) side of the , 
where one would expect to find protection ~ 
for what was known as liberty of the 
subject. There were several important 
clauses of the Bill which provided against 
what was termed resorting in a public 
street or thoroughfare for immoral pur- 
poses. Well, was it possible to define 
in any Act of Parliament the words 
‘‘immoral purposes?” He would not 
yield to anyone in deploring the shame- 
ful state of things which was to be wit- 
nessed in the streets of our Metropolis 
and large cities; but he vontended that 
there was no more mischievous assump- 
tion than to suppose that they could 
make people better or protect them from 
inherent evils by the action of the police. 
What might be perfectly harmless to 
some, in others would lead to immorality. 
Hon. Gentlemen could scarcely be aware 
of the thousands and tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of persons 
who went out on Sundays and other 
occasions, sometimes for walks in the 
public parks and other places of resort 
which were to be found in all large 
cities. Many of these people might pass 
down the thoroughfares of which com- 
plaint was made to the police, merely 
for the sake of taking a harmless walk, 
and yet their conduct might give offence 
to some people. It was conceivable that 
a dozen ratepayers might have some 
spite or perscual feeling against some 
particular individual and might set the 
police against them, and the provisions 
of the Bill might in many ways lead to 
the establishment of systems of espionage 
and blackmailing, the extent of the 
evil of which it would be impossible to 
conceive as affecting our social system. 
He believed with the hon. Member for 
the Hoxton Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Stuart) that the real remedy for the evil 
lay deeper than such legislation as this. 
It was, no doubt, a great misfortune 
that this evil should exist; but it was 
quite impossible, and an entirely wrong 
assumption which no reasonable person 
would venture to make, to suppose that 
they could by Act of Parliament put 
a stop to the evil practice against which 
this Bill was directed. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that the phrase they 
had just heard—that was to say, that 
they could not make people moral by 
Act of Parliament, was not warranted— 
he did not think it would bear exami- 
nation—in connection with this Bill. 
They could undoubtedly make people 
more moral by removing temptation from 
the paths of the young and inexperienced. 
Under the existing law, annoyance in 
the streets might be proved individually ; 
but look at the inconvenience and worry 
and expense, and perhaps even loss of 
character, which might be involved in 
the attempt to prove such annoyance. 
Difficulties beset the path of everyone 
who attempted to prove an individual 
Geovesen of that kind. But under this 

ill, if it were passed, the police, set in 
motion by the ratepayers, would have 
power to disperse the crowds who con- 
stituted the evil, and in that way remove 
temptation—and very great temptation 
—from the pathofthe young. The Bill 
recognized the principle that a concourse 
of persons for an immoral purpose was 
a nuisance. He wished to say one word 
about the police. He knew it had be- 
come rather the fashion for certain Mem- 
bers in the House to abuse the police ; 
but, for his own part, he did not think 
that the charge brought against their 
action in reference to this particular 
class of offence by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) 
was proved at all. He thought the hon. 
Member had founded his case upon 
very weak evidence indeed ; and he be- 
lieved that the investigation which had 
taken place had exonerated the police 
from all suspicion. The police might 
be fairly trusted to carry out the pro- 
visions of a Bill of this kind; because, 
after all, all that was to be done was 
to bring evidence before the tribu- 
nals of the country, which would try 
persons charged with offences under 
ue Bill by the ordinary processes of 
aw. 

Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) said, he 
thought the suggestion made by the 
hon. Member who moved the second 
reading of the Bill, that he was willing 
to eliminate the Metropolis from the 
measure, showed the object he had in 
view. It was really to protect the 
health of our soldiers and sailors. He 
(Mr. T. Fry) hoped the House would 
pause before it consented to read the 
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Bill a sezond time, for it was nothing 
but an attempt to re-introduce, by the 
thin end of the wedge, the repealed 
Contagious Diseases Acts for the pro- 
tection of the health of our soldiers and 
sailors. They all deplored, as much as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) the condition 
of the streets of the Metropolis; and if 
a Bill of this kind was likely to be of 
any use at all anywhere, it would be in 
the Metropolis, which, however, the 
Mover said he was ready to eliminate, 
if necessary. If the police exercised 
the powers they at present , 
they would be able to do all that was 

uisite to clear the streets. 

nr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the Bill seemed to be the 
outcome of a delusion which appeared 
to exist in some minds. It was an 
attempt to combine two impossible con- 
ditions. It was an attempt to com- 
bine the outward decency of the streets 
of Paris with the absence of State- 
regulated vice which existed in that 
City. To do that was impossible. If 
they had a State-regulated system of 
vice, they would have decent streets, as 
in Paris; but if they had no State- 
regulated system of vice, they would 
see the condition of things which was 
now to be observed in the streets of 
London, and which every right-thinking 
man must desire to see atolished. What 
was the essence of this Bill? Way, to 
dispense with the necessity of proving 
annoyance—a thing which an _ hon. 
Member near him (Dr. Farquharson) 
regarded as its great merit. That hon. 
Member said, look at the worry, the 
expense, and possible loss of character 
which were involved in proving annoy- 
ance. Well, he (Mr. Pickersgill) was 
sorry to see his hon. Friend take up that 
position. He had thought—if he might 
be allowed to put it so—that his hon. 
Friend was a more strongly vertebrated 
animal than the position he had taken 
up seemed to show him to be; because 
the Bill was an indication of a tendency 
which, he was afraid, was rapidly grow- 
ing amongst them—a tendeney to get 
the police to do everything for them, 
instead of leaving the citizens to do 
something for themselves. It was be- 
cause he saw in the Bill the mark of 
that tendency that he, for his part, was 
strongly op to it, and hoped the 
House would reject it. 
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Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he must say that 
this was one of those occasions on which 
the House was entitled to look for 
guidance from the Government Bench. 
It seemed to him quite impossible that 
anyone could, with a clear opinion, or 
even a clear conscience, vote for an ex- 
tension of the powers of the police, 
unless the Minister who was responsible 
for law and order in this country stated 
that the present powers were insufficient 
to keep up a certain average and reason- 
able propriety in our streets. He (Sir 
George Trevelyan) was certainly very 
much struck by the arguments which 
had been put forward as a reason for 
hesitating to agree to the Bill ; and he 
should imagine that it would be almost 
impossible for the great bulk of Mem- 
bers of the House to acquiesce in a Bill 
giving such serious powers of inter- 
ference with private action, unless the 
Minister who knew most about the 
state of our streets and the powers that 
already existed for keeping order, stated 
that the powers already possessed by 
the police were wholly inadequate. He 
(Sir George Trevelyan) rose, not as a 
Member of the House who had any 
special knowledge—he might even say 
any special opinion—on the subject of 
the Bill; he rose as a Member of the 
House who wished to be informed ; and 
he asked the Government, and especially 
the Home Secretary, to say whether he 
thought that this Bill for extending 
the powers of the police was neoes- 
sary ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or. STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
that but for the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should not have taken 
part in this debate. No man, he sup- 
posed, could live in one of our large 
towns without feeling ashamed of the 
condition of the streets at night. This 
country was the most moral country in 
Europe, though the streets of our towns 
presented an unfavourable contrast to 
those of Continental citics. One cause 
of this was undoubtedly the spirit of 
liberty which would not tolerate the 
— interference, which preserved in 

aris an outward decorum by no means 
answering to the real state of morals. 
He did not think the law as it stood was 





insufficient. The two Acts of ee 
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—the M itan Police Act and the 
Towns Police Clauses Act—gave ample 
powers for dealing with the difficulty, 
and it was by no means necessary, in 
order that the law should be enforced, 
that application should be made by a 
person actually solicited. A tradesman 
who was habitually annoyed by a pros- 
titute haunting his premises or fre- 
quenting, for the purposes of her trade, 
the pavement in front of his mises, 
could put the law in motion. The hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder of 
the Bill had taken different lines, as the 
Mover disclaimed auy desire to deal with 
London, and the Seconder referred to 
nothing but London. 

Mr. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND said, that 
he expressed no unwillingness to extend 
the Bill to London, but stated that 
London was too large a subject to be 
dealt with by a private Member. His 
main object was the garrison towns. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, there was no 
reason to believe that the existing law 
was not sufficient for the garrison towns. 
No doubt the police would have to take 
action under the existing law, and there 
could be no doubt that some Members of 
the House were answerable for attempts 
to discourage the police from taking 
measures. Under the Metropolitan Act 
he was fortified in his view by the almost 
unanimous opinion of the police magis- 
trates—persons resident at Highgate, 
for example, might compel a prosecution 
of persons guilty of an offeace under the 
present law committed in Regent Street 
or anywhere in the Metropolitan Police 
Dietrict. Any 12 persons in the Metro- 
politan area might under the Bill put the 
police in motion, who would thereupon 
be bound to prosecute any person fre- 
quenting or resorting to a place where 
numerous persons resorted for immoral 
purposes, and on a second conviction the 
offenders might be flogged. Of course, 
that was a very great draconie and 
stringent clause which could hardly be 
worked out well in practice, and he hoped 
hon. Members would cease to trouble 
him with questions about the action of 
the police if an enactment of the kind 
were passed. He trusted that that sort 
of remedy would not be regarded by the 
House as the best and wisest for its pur- 
pose. He felt the very great danger 
there would be in exposing a foree like 
the Metropolitan Police, composed of 
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necessity of many men of indifferent 
culture and poor education, and not v 
highly paid, to the temptations whi 
must inevitably accompany their coming 
into contact with the of persons in 

uestion ; and he thought that to expose 

em to it would be very undesirable. 
He sympathized largely with the object 
of the hon. Member who introduced that 
matter, and he recognized the honesty 
and frankness of the attempt made by 
the hon. Gentleman to deal with what 
was unquestionably a great social evil ; 
but he gravely doubted whether those 
clauses would either be useful or ade- 
quate to cope with that evil. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he thought it would 
be almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
himself an acute Jawyer, and also the 
Minister responsible in an especial degree 
for the administration of the police law 
in London. The right hon. Gentleman 
had laid it down that that was a great 
evil and a grave scandal, and that there 
was no doubt of itsexistence. Nobody, 
he supposed, would deny that the state 
of the streets of London was a disgrace 
to the Metropolis, or that the evil was 
one which it was worthy of the House 
to attempt to put down. As an hon. 
Member had intimated, the evil caused 
great temptation to young persons at a 
critical period of life. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had fully admitted the existence of that 
great evil, and that it was not neces- 
sary in those cases to prove annoyance 
to a particular person who had been 
solicited. He understood him to say 
that the law could be put in force by 
any ratepayer or con, Aan living in 
the locality that complained of the evil 
and also by the police who represented 
the public in that matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also laid it down 
that it was the business and the duty of 
the police to endeavour to remedy the 
evil. That had not hithorto been the 
prevailing rule in the administration of 
the law in London; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman said that if the scandal 
could be abated by the police it was 
their duty to do so, he thought his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Acland) might be content 
with that statement and call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to carry out what 
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he had intimated that He ‘ 
Henry H. Fowler) > eee oione 
on his side desired draconic legislati 

or espionage, or to make moral 
by Act uf Parliament; but they desired 
to prevent people from being made im- 
moral by maladministration or the neg- 
lect to administer the existinglaw. The 
whole question was now placed on a dif- 
ferent platform ; they knew where the 
power rested and who was responsible 
if the law was not put in force. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that a midnight meeting was not pro- 
motive of purity; but it had long been 
the custom with a large body of Non- 
conformists, and also with many Eng- 
lish Churchmen, to hold on the last 
night of the year religious services, 
which closed shortly after midnight; 
and it was a disgrace to London that 
decent men and women on going out 
from religious service at Piccadilly 
should have been exposed to the an- 
noyance which an hon. Member had 
described. He hoped that the House 
had that evening taken one step towards 
clea.ing the streets of London from dis- 


grace. 

Sn: ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) had intimated that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had in his speech that night 
taken a new view of the law. Now, for 
himself he believed the law had not been 
carried out outside the City of London, 
but the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was the view of the 
law on which he had acted while he was 
at the Mansion House when persons 
were brought up on the charge of solici- 
tation, and which was taken by other 
City magistrates. He trusted that the 
result of that debate would be to induce 
Metropolitan magistrates to be more 
strict in carrying out the law. 

Mr. U0. T. DYKE AOLAND said, 
that after the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seoretary as 
to what was the present state of the 
law, he would move that the Order for 
the Second Reading of the Bill be dis- 
charged. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (BELFAST) 
BILL.—[Brxx 138.] 


(Mr. De Cobain, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. O' Neit!, 
Mr. Fenwick.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he regretted to be 
obliged to occupy the time of the House 
in referring to the most unsatisfactory 
and anomalous condition of things pro- 
duced by the Act of last Session extend- 
ing the municipal franchise of Belfast. 
By that Act a portion of the clause of 
the original Act had been repealed, 
leaving that part of it still in force 
which provided for personal rating ; the 
effect of this was to withhold the fran- 
chise from all occupiers of premises 
rated at £4 and under, and only to 
admit those who occupied premises 
valued above £4 to the privilege of the 
franchise. He opposed an arbitrary 
line being drawn at £4, and the efect 
of the Bill which he now proposed should 
be read a second time was to confer the 
franchise upon all household occupiers. 
The present pelling machinery was very 
imperfect, and, as an example of that, 
he might mention that in one of the 
large wards of Belfast, where there 
were 7,000 electors, there was only one 
polling place, which necessitated work- 
ing men travelling a distance of two 
miles in order to record their votes. The 
Bill provided that the same polling ac- 
commodation should be given as was 
found necessary for Parliamentary pur- 
oses. The Bill also provided that the 
arliamentary and municipal revision 
should take place at one Court, and that 
there should be one Court for both, and 
that the Revising Barristers would have 
power to deal with both lists together, 
of course having a separate list of 
women householders, who, by the recent 
Act, were entitled to the municipal fran- 
chise, separately dealt with. This would 
result in a considerable saving of public 
expenditure. As the passing of this 
Bill was essential to make the one re- 
ie dealt with workable, he hoped 
the House would show its confidence in 


the working classes of the great con- 
stituency he had the honour to repre- 
sent by accepting its provisions. He 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now a arp 
time.”—( Mr. De Cobain.) 


Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
said, he feared that the hon. Member did 
not quite understand the difference be- 
tween the Parliamentary and the muni- 
cipal franchise. The effect of the Bill 
of last year was to raise the municipal 
franchise of Belfast from 6,000 to 26,000, 
and no objection had been taken to the 
Bill of last year except by the hon. 
Member himself. The fact was that the 
Parliamentary franchise included £10 
rated occupiers, while the municipal 
franchise did not. The Parliamentary 
franchise included those who occupied 
part of a dwelling house, while this 
municipal franchise did not. The muni- 
cipal franchise required personal rating, 
which the proposed Bill didnot. As the 
question was settled last year, he thought 
it was too bad that the House should be 
asked again so soon to deal withit. He 
therefore had no alternative but to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Sir James Corry.) 


Question Y as. ype “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
hoped the House would agree to read 
the Bill a secondtime. Both franchises 
were exceedingly wide, but not identical, 
with the result that there were, as had 
been stated, two revisions required for 
the Parliamentary and the municipal 
list of voters. That caused very heavy | 
expense not only to the ratepayers as a 
body, but also very heavy expense to the 
political Parties who had to watch the 
registrations. It seemed to him a great 
anomaly that a man might have a vote 
for borough purposes, and that the same 
persc.1 might not have a vote for muni- 
cipal purposes. The Party to which tho 
hon. Gentleman who moved the second 
reading belonged would, he believed; gain 
much more than the Nationalist Party if © 
the House the Bill; but, notwith- 
standing that, he thought ié very de- 
sirable that the franchise should be ex- 
tended as far as possible. The only 
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objection he had to the Bill was that it 
only applied to one borough—namely, 
the Borough of Belfast. He would be 
much better pleased if the Bill could be 
extended to the other municipal boroughs 
in Ireland. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Barrovr) (Manchester, 
E.) said, the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had defended the Bill, 
on the grounds that it would be a great 
convenience to have one list for Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections ; but 
even that object would not be attained 
by the present Bill, because there would 
still be a women householders’ list 
required in addition. There would 
be two lists at any rate. But further, 
his hon. Friend who moved the second 
reading (Mr. De Cobain) was aware 
that in the existing Parliamentary 
franchise there was what was known 
as the “service franchise.” It was not 
very clear from the Bill whether the 
hon. Member intended to include the 
service franchise in the municipal fran- 
chise or not. If he did not, the object 
which the hon. Gentleman desired to 
obtain—namely, that of having one list 
of voters for the two elections—would 
not beobtained. Ifthe hon. Gentleman 
did mean to give the service franchise 
for municipal purposes, he (the Chief 
Secretary) must point out that they would 
be introducing into local government a 
franchise which was wholly divorced from 
the payment of rates. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie) had intro- 
duced a Local Government Bill on a very 
wide basis indeed, but its franchise was 
a rating franchise, as in his opinion 
every franchise for local purposes ought 
to be. His hon. Friend now wished to 
go further than that, and to introduce a 
system which he (Mr. Balfour) thought 
they ought never to accept—one which 
would hand over to persons who did 
not contribute directly or indirectly 
to local expenditure, the manage- 
ment of local affairs. That was a 
principle which had never yet been 
sanctioned by the House, and he hoped 
it neyer onal be, because it would cer- 
tainly lead to gross extravagance and 
propably to gross mismanagement. That 
was not the time, and neither did he 
wish, to enter upon a lengthy discussion 
as to the principle which should regulate 
the franchise in local affairs, but he 
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based his opposition on the 
every oe ae statesman aud of every 
responsible Party in that House—namely, 
that contribution to local rates should 
be a condition to the exercising of the 
local franchise, and on that und he 
concurred with the Motion of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir James Corry), 
He also agreed with what the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Biggar) had said, that 
if they were going to alter the municipal 
franchise they should apply such a 
measure to the whole of Ireland. The 
municipal franchise of Belfast was 
altered last year, and the Bill applied 
to Belfast cake because it was aseociated 
with another Bill to deal with a very 
large question of local expenditure. He 
was not going to say that that was not 
a sufficient excuse; but no exeuso of 
the kind now existed. He would impress 
upon the House the extreme inexpedi- 
ency of dealing with such a question of 
local government for Ireland by a Bill 
that applied to only one town in Ireland, 
and for that reason as well as for the 
others he had stated, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
press the Bill on the house at that par- 
ticular juncture. 

Mr. DE COBAIN said, that the ques- 
tion of the service franchise could be 
dealt with in Committee. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he quite sympathized with the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill; but 
to give every lodger on the Parliamen- 
tary list the right to vote at municipal 
elections, was a principle he could not 
accept. If the hon. Member (Mr. De 
Cobain) had estranged many Members 
on that side of the House who otherwise 
sympathized with him, he must only 
blame himself for the careless drawing 
of his Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
162: Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 64.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


WAGES (IRELAND) BILL.—[But 139.] 
(Mr. De Cobain, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Hows.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
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Mr. DE OOBAIN (Belfast, E.) said, 
the Bill he had now the honour to move 
provided for the weekly pa t of 
wages to workmen in Ireland. It was 
tn the recollection «f hon. Members that 
last year, when ths Truck Bill, intro- 
duced by the hon Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), was under 
discussion, an Amendment es wey; SY 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) providing for the payment of 
wages weekly was carried by a large 
majority, but it did not ultimately find 
a place in the Act. This Bill carried 
out the object of that Amendment, with 
the exception of making it optional 
with the employer to give 75 per cent 
of the wages due to the workmen for 
piece work on the alternate week, 
and to hold over the final settle- 
ment for a fortnight. He trusted the 
alternative he had introduced would 
meet the difficulties raised by the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) to the prin- 
ciple of weekly payment of wages when 
it was raised last gt He hoped 
hon. Members would recognize the 
elaims of the working classes upon the 
sympathy of the Legislature. The hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Sinclair), who 
had given Notice that he would move 
the rejection of the Bill, objected to the 
restricted operation of the measure. If 
the Bill were allowed to go into Com- 
mittee, he (Mr. De Cobain) would have 
no objection to the principle being ex- 
tended to all parts of the United King- 
dom. If the weekly payment of wages 
would enable the working elass to spend 
with greater economy the money which 
they earned with so much hard toil, the 
House ought not to hesitate to agree to 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Afr. De Cobain.) 


Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
said, it fell to his lot to oppose the hon. 
Member upon this Bill also, and he 
begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day six months. 
The question of weekly payment of 
wages was thoroughly discussed last 
year upon the Truck Bill, brought in by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). The fact was that this 
Bill was aimed at one particular firm in 


Belfast, a firm which had done more for 
the prosperity of Belfast than any other 
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firm, because there happened to be last 
year astrike in reference to this very 
point. The strike was soon settled, and 
the workmen were perfectly satisfied 
they were wrong in asking for the 
weekly payment of weges. It was 
stated last year that in some of the 
Clyde shipbuilding yards, wages were 
paid weekly; but, as a matter of fact, 
in the majority of the Clyde yards wages 
were paid fortnightly. It was certainly 
very unreasonable that the principle of 
the weekly payment of wages should be 
extended to Ireland only. Personally, 
he was in favour of paying wages 
weekly, and he very strongly objected 
to Ireland being singled out as the field 
for the operation of such a Bill as this. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —( Sir James Corry.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, that if the hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Corry) was in favour 
of the weekly payment of wages, he had 
avery queer way of showing it. This 
Bill suggested a sensible and rational 
and radical, though not revolutionary, 
arrangement in the payment of wages. 
Much was said about the necessity 
of improving the condition of the work- 
ing man. In his (Mr. E. bere pet 
opinion, the first best thing to do was 
to give the working man some chance 
of feeling his own power. One way to 
de that was to provide that a workman 
should, at the end of a week, be able to 
draw the wages he had earned during 
the week, and thus be able to meet the 
liabilities which he had, by the very 
necessities of his existence, incurred. 
At present they made the working man 
dependent upon others. If the hon. 
Baronet was sincere in his professions, 
he ought to vote for the second readin 
of the Bill. The 2nd clause provid 
that— 

‘¢ Where the engagement is not by time, but 
for piece work, it shall be lawful for the work- 
man if not paid weekly to claim in each alter- 
nate week at least 75 per cent of the wages 
earned and a settlement ‘n full every fortnight 
of the amount due for wages.”’ 

As a matter of fact, if business arrange- 
ments would permit of it, a working 
man was entitled to his wages each 
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evening. Asa rule, however, a certain 
hour was set apart weekly for the pay- 
ment of wa They would never re- 
cognize fully the justice of the working 
man’s claim until they gave him the ab- 
solute right to draw at the end of a week 
his week’s earnings. That was not an 
exorbitant claim. There was nothing 
in this claim that would upset the Con- 
stitution. It might be said it was better 
for the working man that the payment 
of his wages should be delayed ; that 
he should be paid at the ond of a month, 
or at the end of a quarter. How would 
the working man live under such cir- 
cumstances? He lived from hand to 
mouth, and, if paid weekly, he of ne- 
cessity was a week in debt. If paid 
monthly, he would be a month in debt; 
if paid quarterly, he would be a quarter 
in debt. The longer they delayed the 
payment of his wages, the more injury 
they would do him. The hon. Baronet 
said that this was a measure directed at 
one firm in Ireland only, and that that 
firm had done much for Belfast. He 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) willingly ac- 
knowledged that the shipbuilding firm 
of Harland and Wolff was a credit to 
Ireland. He wished that in the South 
of Ireland they could boast of a similar 
firm; and he denied that, so far as he was 
concerned, in the remarks he was ad- 
dressing to the House there was any spirit 
of animus towards any one firm in Ire- 
land. But if one firm took a different view 
from the community at large, it might 
be assumed that that firm was wrong. 
As to the principle of paying a working 
man at the end of a week the wages he 
had earned in the week, there ought to 
be no question. If one of the protégés 
of any of the hon. Members opposite 
held a Government contract, and to- 
morrow he represented to the Depart- 
ment through whom he did the work 
that he had done so much work, he 
would be entitled to 75 per cent of the 
earned money. Would they allow a 
working man to draw at the end of the 
week 75 per cent of his earnings? He 
left this practical question to the con- 
sciences of hon. Members. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he hoped the House 
would consent to read the Bill a second 
time. It was within the recollection of 
the House that the principle of this Bill 
was fully discussed last Session, on an 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 


Mr, Edward Harrington 
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Truck Bill. He should not, therefore, 
take up the time of the House by any 
lengthened remarks on the subject now. 
The objection taken to the Bill by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Corry) was that 
it was not to be applicable to all trades 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
But the hon. Gentleman who was in 
charge of the Bill was quite prepared 
in Committee to extend the principle to 
the United Kingdom generally. It 
would be readily admitted, on both sides 
of the House, that those who were most 
competent to speak on this question 
were the workmen themselves, and at 
the Trades Union Congress at Swansea, 
at which every trade in the United 
Kingdom was represented, a resolution 
in favour of the principle of the weekly 
payment of wages was passed unani- 
mously. Surely the time had come that 
working men should be able to claim at 
the end of the week the wages they had 
earned. In all large factories and work- 
shops wages were paid weekly, and he 
believed he spoke accurately when 
he said that at some collieries wages 
were also paid weekly. No valid reason 
could be given against the principle; 
and, therefore, he hoped hon. Members 
would agree to the second reading o 
the Bill. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &e.) said, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. De Cobain) who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
said he was prepared in Committee to 
agree to an Amendment extending the 
principle of the measure to the Three 
Kingdoms. It was a pity the hon. Gen- 
tleman had allowed the Bill to be drafted 
in its present form. This was the second 
Bill the hen. Gentleman had had charge 
of that night. The last Bill was largely 
lost through bad drafting, and he sus- 
pected this Bill would be lost for a like 
reason. This was simply an attempt to 
carry into legislative effect the Amend- 
ment that was proposed last year by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton). That Amendment merely 
applied to Ireland. In the first instance 
it was carried ; but, ultimately, it was 
not retained in the Truck Bill of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). 

Mr. DE COBAIN said, the Amend- 
ment was carried by a large majority, 
but was struck out in the House of 
Lords. ] 
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Mr. SINCLAIR said, the Amend- 
ment was passed in the first instance, but 


ultimately it was not perreet, 

Mr. BRADLAUG Remnareen) 
said, that as he had charge of the Truck 
Bill, he might be allowed to say that the 
Amendment was carried in this House 
by a large majority, struck out in the 
House of Lords, renewed here, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, the statement 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaagh) 
did not in the least differ from what he 
meant to convey. What he meant to 
convey was that when the Amendment 
was struck out by the House of Lords, 
there was no insistance in the at- 
tempt made to make it part of the 
law of the land. This Bill was an 
attempt, as he had said, to give legis- 
lative effect to that Amendment. He 
opposed the Amendment last year, and 
he opposed it now, on the ground, and 
on this ground only, that it was sought 
to apply the principle of weekly pay- 
ment of wages to one town, and, prac- 
tically, to one industry in the United 
Kingdom only. If a Bill was brought 
in to provide for weekly payment of 
wages in sLip building yards generally 
—and it was only in the shipbuilding 
yard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff that 

sis Bill was intended to operate—he 
would vote for it; but he would not vote 
for a Bill which would compel the com- 
pulsory payment of wages weekly in one 
shipbuilding yard only. It would not 
be at all fair to introduce piecemeal 
legislation of this kind, and whilst he 
had always been in favour of payment 
of wages weekly, he was not in favour 
of it in one trade in one town. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he considered that this was a very 
retrograde measure. The working 
classes were quite able to settle them- 
selves how they would have their wages 
paid. They did not want to make the 
working classes more dependent upon 
the House of Commons than they were 
at present. To interfere with men who 
were able in all affairs to look after their 
interests in the best possible manner 
seemed altogether wrong in principle. 
Payment of wages weekly was almost 
universal, Where it did not prevail, 
there was generally some reason why it 
should not be so which was understood 
by both employers and employed, 
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Suz JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 


shire, Lichfield) said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would support the Bill. In 
Her Majesty’s Doc wi were 


paid every week on Fridays, and nothing 
oonduced more to sobriety, industry, and 
regularity than such a system. In one 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards he hcd seen 
upwards of 4,000 men paid their weekly 
wages in half an hour. Some of these 
men had been working on piece work ; 
some at a rate per hour, working many 
hours of overtime to meet emergencies ; 
while others were paid by the day. 
There could be no difficulty or incon- 
venience in carrying out an arrange- 
ment which so greatly promoted the 
welfare of the working classes. 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Bairour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Swinburne) appeared to think 
that the more preference of the Govern- 
ment and of Members of the House for 
one particular method of paying wages 
was a good reason for giving legislative 
sanction to that system, and making its 
adoption obligatory upon every employer 
of labour. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
unwilling to put himself in opposition, 
for a second time, to his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Belfast (Mr. De 
Cobain), but he thought there were one 
or two very obvious considerations 
which had been more or less fairly put 
before the House in the course of the 
debate, which ought to make any hon. 
Member hesitate before he supported 
this Bill. Everyone would admit that 
unnecessary interference between work- 
men and employer was to be deprecated. 
They had a great example of interference 
in the ease of the Truck Acts, but the 
Truck Acts were intended to stop fraud. 
There was no pretence that there was 
any fraud committed gla, Wy on on the 
workmen when they paid them fort- 
nightly, any more than when they paid 
them weekly. If the House agreed, 
and he thought they did, that unneces- 
sary interference was to be avoided, he 
asked them also to accept a second 
proposition, which was that if inter- 
ference of any kind was to be attempted, 
it should only be attempted after very 
careful inquiry into the ease made out 
by the workmen on the one side, and 
by the employers on the other side. 
The hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
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Division of Northumberland (Mr. Fen- 
wick) told the House that the workmen 
at the Trades Union Congress at Swan- 
sea were unanimous in favour of wages 
being paid weekly ; but the House did 
not know the grounds on which the 
decision was arrived at and ae the 
employers had to urge against the views 
which hon. Gentian supported. Then 
if these two Hon pnnars were accepted, 
there was a third proposition which he 
asked the House to accept also, which 
was, that if they were going to interfere 
between workmen and employers in mat- 
ters not connected with fraud, and in mat- 
tersin which theymight suppose workmen 
were perfectly able to protect themselves, 
the interference should be general in its 
character, equally applied to every in- 
dustry, and to every part of the United 
Kingdom. It was obvious on the face 
of the Bill that the interference here 

roposed was not general in itscharacter, 
but confined to Ireland, and it was a 
matter of notoricty, though not obvious 
on the face of the Bill, that this par- 
ticular provision was direeted by his 
hon. Friend against one particular firm 
in Belfast. 

Mr. DECOBAIN said, that the state- 
ment was made last year, and he had 
heard it with great regret, indeed, that 
this Amendment of the Truck Acts was 
directed against one firm. That state- 
ment was made by a local gentleman, 
who must have been aware of the fact 
that it was entirely incorrect. There 
were three shipbuilding firms in Belfast. 
Besides that, the principle of fortnightly 
payments was extended to other in- 
dustries, so this Bill was not aimed at 
ono firm. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware whether the Bill was or 
was not directed against one firm; but 
it was on the confession of the hon. Gen- 
tleman directed against one particular 
industry in one particular town. It 
would be admitted that interference 
between employers and their servants, 
in the matter of a contract which was 
binding, was a principle which the 
House ought not to accept without full 
inquiry intothe matter. He presumed 
that some advantage was to be gained 
by the shipbuilders in Belfast adopting 
the system of fortnightly payment, in 
competition with their rivals in the same 
trade in other parts of the Kingdom. 
There was no industry in which com- 
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petition had been keener than in that of 
shipbuilding. Over uction had taken 
place in that as well as in other indus- 
tries, and there had been the closest 
moa BOWL between shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, the Thames, and at Belfast, and 
nothing could be more unfair, in the 
first P ace, to the employer, and, in the 
second place, to the employed, than to 
say to one particular manufacturer, 
‘*You shall not pay your men fort- 
nightly,” while you allow their competi- 
tors in London and elsewhere to pay 
their ‘nen as they pleased. He earnestly 
pressed the House not to pass a Bill 
aimed against a particular set of firms in 
a icular town, until steps had been 
taken to inquire into the whole subject 
and an effort made to find out whether or 
not it was to the interest of the working 
classes of the country that it should be 
obligatory on employers to pay men by 
the week. If the result of that investi- 
gation should be that such interference 
with private contract was desirable, it 
would then be necessary to introduce a 
Bill applieable to every part of the 
United Kingdom and to every industry. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken as if 
he had forgotten that the House had on 
two occasions by a large oa sanc- 
tioned the principle of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of inter- 
ference between the employer and the 
employed; but he (Mr. Gill) would like 
to know what interference was provided 
for in this Bill, which was simply to en- 
able workmen to claim payment for 
work and labour done. How that could 
be considered as interference in the 
sense spoken of by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he was at a loss to understand. 
The question was, whether or not the 
workman having done his work was en- 
titled to his wages, and all that the Bill 
did was to guarantee this right. The 
right hon. Gentleman and other hon. 
Members said that the employer derived 
some advantage from the existing prac- 
tice. Of course he did, or he would not 
insist upon it; but were they to consider 
the advantage of the employer alone? 
The workman claimed to have a certain 
advantage in being paid weekly, and he 
(Mr. Gill) said that he had a right to be 
considered, and that his right to pay- 
ment weekly could not be disputed. 
These men who were living from hand 
to mouth were in debt to the shop- 
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keepers, under the system, and 
by refusing them their wages weekly 
they were uded by their employers 
to the extent of a week’s wages. 

Sir WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, N.) 
said, as one of the Members for Belfast 
it was his duty to say a few words on the 
Bill. It was very true, as the hon. 
Member opposite said, that the Bill 
eould be extended in Committee; but 
the question was too large, in his opi- 
nion, to be settled in that manner. The 
hon. Member had made out for the Bill 
no case whatever. The Bill was not 
demanded by the people of Ireland ; it 
was erroneously believed that it was 
aimed alone at shipbuilding yards, and 
he thought the House would hesitate 
long before it established an anomaly 
such as that which would be created by 
it. It would create confusion through- 
out the whole country by making it 
imperative that wages should be paid 
weekly. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that although the Bill referred to 
Ireland, it contained a principle which, 
if it were sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, would very soon spread across 
the water to Great Britain. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 174; Noes 
68: Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
143: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 66.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
Resolutioas [April 9] reported. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when it was proposed to bring 
the Cart Wheel Tax into operation, and 
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also when the duty on the new issue of 
capital by Companies would come into 
operation ? ould these come into 
operation on the confirmation of the 
Resolution in Committee of Ways and 
ec | not until the Budget Bill was 


TazrCHANOELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s,’ 
Hanover Square) said, the Licence 
Duties on horses and carts would come 
into operation on the Ist of January 
next year with other licence duties. He 
was extremely anxious to make good 
progress with the Budget Bill, so that 
the Revenue might, without delay, havo 
the advantage of dealing with the new 
issues of capital by Companies. He 
understood that Oompanies were now 
issuing their capital as fast as possible, 
in order to escape taxation; and he 
hoped he would receive the support of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends in the effort to pass the Bill 
nen the House as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon the 
Seventh Resolution, and that Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Jackson do prepare and 
bring it in. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring in 
a Bill upon the Resolution reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 27th day 
of March, and then agreed to by the House, 
That they do make provision therein pursuant 
to the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Eighth Resolutions. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 202.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th April, 1888. 


—— 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsiic Bris—Ordered — First 
Reading—Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) 
Assendenent (No. 2) * [203]. 

Second Reading—Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) 

Relief [5], put off. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee Jao 
AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (IRELAND) 
RELIEF BILL.—[Bu 5.) 
(Mr. Blane, Mr. Biggar, Mr. MeCartan, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.), in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that in so doing he 
would draw attention to the necessity 
of dealing with the present state of the 
agricultural interest in Ireland. Last 
year the Government found it necessary 
to admit 150,000 leaseholders in Ireland 
to the benefits of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act of 1881. That Act enabled 
them to enter the Court and get a fair 
rent fixed, but there were still a number 
of tenants, although not quite so large 
a number, who were deprived or ex- 
cluded from the advantages of the Acts 
of 1381 and 1887-—namely, the holders 
of toties quoties and perpetuity leases, 
and these were deprived of the benefit 
of having a fair rent fixed by the Land 
Act. It seemed to him that it was be- 
cause Trinity College, Dublin, returned 
two Members to the House that there 
was a political reason for excluding the 
perpetuity leaseholder from the benefits 
of the Bill. Trinity College, Dublin, 
had a large number of these perpetuity 
leaseholders, and these men were de- 
te of all right to enter the Land 

ourt and have a fair rent fixed. The 
Trinity College tenants offered a fair 
example of the tenants they sought to 
bring within the scope of the Bill so as 
to supplement the measure of last year. 
The Trinity College Leasing Act of 1851 
provided for the revision of rents every 
10 years on the basis of the rise or fall 
in the prices of the staples of agricul- 
tural produce—wheat, oats, potatoes, 
pork, cream, and butter; but the rent of 
all those farms to 1861, to 1871, and 
to 1881, had been increased with never- 
failing regularity. If the tenants failed 
to pay exorbitant rents they were sent 
out to the roadside most remorselessly. 
The clause with reference to the rise or 
fall of prices had never lessened, but 
had always raised rents so far as 
Trinity College was concerned. They 
intended by this Bill to put an end to 
such injustice, and to enable the tenants 








to enter the Court and to get a fair rent 
fixed. It would be impossible, if this 
Bill were , for Trinity to 
act towards its tenants as it had done. 
Trinity College — be taken as an 
example of the co-operation of 
landlords. It was an Institution that 
Lord Ashbourne—whose partizanship 
in this matter had been complained of — 
boasted in ‘‘anotherplace”’ had hisentire 
sympathy, and he presumed he included 
also the injnstice from which these 
tenants suffered. Those below the 
Gangway who promoted the Bill were 
not only anxious that it should apply to 
Ireland, but they would be ready to see 
it made applicable to England and 
Scotland. They did not claim any 
privilege for the people of Ireland 
that they were not willing to see 
extended to the people of Scotland and 
Scotland. They did not stand alone 
in condemning the position of the 
unfortunate leaseholders, for Lord Lei- 
trim, in the Upper House, said that 
he had a proposal of his own. His 
Lordship was not much of a Radical; 
he was a landlord, and belonged io the 
race of landlords. He pro to in- 
sert a clause in the Land Bill of 1887 
dealing with perpetuity leases, which 
the partizanship of Lord Ashbourne had 
excluded. The present Bill proposed 
to remedy the yrievance under which 
the perpetuity leaseholders suffered. 
Another noble Lord also complained of 
the exclusion of these leaseholders. 
Lord Ventry called it a great hardship, 
and pointed out that these perpetuity 
leases were not taken by the people 
from free choice, but were forced on 
them at a time when they had no choice. 
The tenants were, in fact, told that they 
must either take the leases or go. The 
action of the House had in former times 
destroyed the woollen and other indus- 
tries of Ireland, so that the tenants had 
no choice, and they had to accept these 
leases or perish. Thay were compelled 
to accept these leases from Trinity 
College; but it was a poor alternative. 
The promoters of this Bill contended 
that the Government, having last year 
admitted 150,000 leaseholders of 99 
ears and more to the benefits of the 
d Act, they should the full 
length, and admit all leaseholders. If 
the country was in favour of setting 
up a tribunal for settling fair rents 
between landlords and tenants, what 
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these men? There might have been an 
argument inst it before the passing 
of the Land Act of 1887, because it 
might be urged that in this case there 
was @ signed contract. But now even 
a Conservative Government had voided 
signed contracts. The fact was that the 
signed contracts were preserved by the 
Liberals, and in that respect they were 
more Conservative than the Conserva- 
tives. Ifthe Conservative Government 
admitted leaseholders in their Act, why, 
then, did they stop at leases for 99 
years? Other leases besides those had 
been forced on the tenants, and if they 
did not take them they were driven on 
to the roadside to perish. Lord Herschell, 
in the other House, said there was a 
mavifest grievance in this case, and 
that it required a remedy ; and he com- 
plained that the leaseholders who now 
sought to be enfranchised by allowing 
them to enter the Land Court were ex- 
eluded. If Lord Herschell’s advice had 
been taken, these proposals would have 
been included in the Act of last year, 
and there would have been none of the 
notices of evictions they now heard of. 
In this Bill they were merely copying 
the Sectch Crofters’ Act; and if it had 
been passed the Court would-have been 
able to compound for arrears, and a 
great deal better feeling would have 
been the result. With regard to the 
question of turbary, there were a 
great many landlords, and some of them 
were known in the House, who were 
notorious for their treatment of their 
tenants. When the Land Commission 
had from time to time adjusted the 
rents between landlords and tenants, 
the landlords. had kept the right of 
cutting firing from the poor people, 
thereby leaving them to perish amid 
snow and ice in the depth of winter. 
They proposed to act generously by the 
landlords in the Bill, for they proposed 
to give the Land Court power to settle 
what rent should be paid for turbary. 
That proposal prevented the Govern- 
ment from saying that they proposed to 
defraud anyone, or to take from anybody 
his just rights and due. In enabling 
the Court to compound arrears on any 
agricultural holding they only copied 
that portion of the Scotch Act that was 
at the present moment the law of Scot- 
land. The Bill had not been long 
printed, but it was not anew one. It 
was not before the House for the first 
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ff © reason was there for the exclusion of 


time. It had, in fact, been before the 
House several times in principle, and its 
promoters had been guilty of a little 

iracy where it was thought necessary. 

hey were not so bigoted as to refuse to 
take anything in the way of a hint from 
their poe ponents, and accordingly 
they had copied from them where it was 
thought just and right to do so. Those 
who supported the passing of the Bill 
for compounding arrears in Scotland 
could not resist the extension of the 
measure to Ireland. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party was in favour of the 
plan, and some Unionist Members were 
in favour of it, so that there was very 
sittle division as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned with regard tothe Bill. To those 
Unionists who said that the people of 
Ireland would have as fair a hearing in 
that Parliament, and that their griev- 
ances would be as swiftly remedied as 
they would be by an Irish Parliament, 
this Bill was put as atest. The pro- 
moters of it fairly and honestly put be- 
fore them a measure of reform which 
was supported by the vast majority of 
the Representatives of Ireland. Ofcourse, 
it would not be supported by the Re- 
presentatives of close Corporations. That 
was a matter to bedeplored. The Uni- 
versities had never yet been in the van 
of reform, and never would. They had 
never been in the van in the matter of 
education, and never would. They were 
opposed by the Representatives of the 
Universities, just as the Bill of 1886 
was destroyed by the advice of Trinity 
College: The Leaseholders’ Defence 
Association of Ireland had by means 
of circulars aud public meetings en- 
deavoured *o bring this question Soho 
the public and their Representatives in 
Parliament. On one occasion when the 
Association. met in Dublin, the Lord 
Mayor in the chair, a letter was read 
which threw some light on the position 
of perpetuity leaseholders. The writer 
of the letter stated his own case as being 
one of exceptional hardship. He rented 
an agricultural holding on a 999 years’ 
lease when the prices of all farm pro- 
duce were at their highest—namely, in 
1873. The present landlord, the Rev. 
William Lister, a Protestant rector in 
the county of Westmeath, would not, 
the tenant said, give him a penny of re- 
duction, although for six years he hed 
been losing £160 a-year. The landlord 
refused to have a fair rent adjusted 
this year, either by arbitration or by 
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means of the Land Commissior, on 
the tenant that he had “made a 

bargain, and that he should hold him to it 
as long as the law allowedhim.” They 
— in this Bill that the law should 
no longer allow the landlord to do this, 
because he contended that the House 
could not with any show of justice give 
the benefits of the Act of 1881 to the 
99 years’ leaseholders and refuse them 
to the perpetuity leaseholders. He 
challenged the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
to show any difference in the right as a 
matter of justice. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might defend the Institute 
with the ability that they all admitted he 
possessed, but he would be unable to 
show anything that could satisfy the 
House that these men should be ex- 
cluded. It was not necessary to say 
much for the necessity of power 
being given for compounding arrears. 
At the present time there were 6,000 
farmers in Ireland whose terms were 
running and would shortly expire. The 
notices were served last October, and, 
therefore, no fewer than 36,000 persons— 
allowing six to each family—would be 
affected by the evictions now about to 
take place. That was a very serious 
state of affairs, and one intimately con- 
nected with the defence and integrity of 
the Empire. Englishmen were jealous 
of the Empire, and they heard a great 
deal now-a-days about theintegrity of the 
Empire; but in his judgment there was 
nothing more certain, if the present area 
of cultivation in the Three Kingdoms was 
constantly decreasing—for their readi- 
ness to supply themselves with food was 


one of their best, if not chief, defences—, 


than that the integrity of the Empire 
would not be maintained. The main garri- 
son of the Empire was not the naval or 
military force, but the civil population. 
At the present time 33 per cent of our 
imports of breadstuff eame from abroad, 
from those countries which had been our 
enemies in the past, and who would un- 
doubtedly, at some future time, be our 
enemies again. The present state of the 
Land Laws in Ireland, England, and 
Scotland tended to the area of cultivation 
becoming smaller and smaller, while our 
importations from abroad were getting 
larger. The result was that in a time 
of disturbance the garrison of the Empire 
would most likely be starved into sub- 
jection. It mig! t be said that we de- 
pended on our Army and Navy ; but he 


Mr. Blane 
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thought the best way was to have our — 
supplies within our coast lines. This 

ill would largely enable this result to 
be achieved, and therefore they claimed 
to be the best friends of the Empire. 
He remembered on one occasion assisting 
a sailor to desert from the American 
Navy. He found, however, that the 
sailor was not an American at all, but 
an American from Whitechapel. He 
asked the man wh it was the reason the 
United States had such a small Navy 
and England such a large one. The 
sailor replied that the United States did 
not require a large Navy because her 
supplies were within her own coast line. 
This man’s observation indicated the 
strength of nations and the pith of their 
defence. Our legislation should tend as 
much as possible to keep the largest 
area in cultivation, and we should im- 
port as little of our breadstutfs from 
abroad as possible. The present Go- 
vernment could noi care much about the 
integrity of the Empire if they failed to 
support the Bill. The Bill was not an 
extensive one, and had been drafted 
with allthe moderation that characterized 
the Irish Parliamentary Party from 
which it emanated; and he was sure 
that it would commend itself to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland if he stood alone, and not in the 
very bad company of the Irish Tories 
who made him resist such measures as 
this. The Irish Parliamentary Party 
were imbued with a sense of their re- 
sponsibility. They were animated by a 
desire to do the best they could for their 
fellow-countrymen, whose confidence they 

, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
ive fair consideration to this measure. 
Hie repeated that the measure was not 
a very advanced one—it was not so ad- 
vanced as he should have liked; but, 
such as it was, he hoped that the House 
would fairly consider it, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would take what was good in it and give 
its promoters his assistance, the result 
would, he (Mr. Blane) believed, tend to 
the pacification of Ireland and to vhe 
lessening and relief of the burdens of 
the taxpayers of Great Britain. He 
therefore begged to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Blane.) 
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Mr. MAOARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) in 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, the hon. 
Member(Mr. Blane) had not, hethought, 
in introducing the Bill, made out a case 
sufficiently strong to induce the House 
to accept it. This measure was an ex- 
tremely strong measure. The only 
interesting statement made by the hon. 
Member was that in which he related an 
incident in bis previous career ; the hon. 
Gentleman told the House how he had 
assisted someone to evade the laws of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. BLANE: The United States. 

Mr. MACARTNEY begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. At all events, the 
hon. Gentleman admitted having as- 
sisted somebody to break the laws of 
some country, a task which was pro- 
bably not at all uncongenial or unplea- 
sant to him. The hon. Gentleman had 
rested the principal portion of his state- 
ment upon the case of the Trinity 
College tenants. He (Mr. Macartney) 
very much doubted whether the clause 
in this Bill which was designed to re- 
lieve those tenants would have the effect 
of relieving them. He did not wish to 
make a definite statement upon the 
matter, because the position of those 
tenants was one of great technicality, 
but ne very much doubted whether the 
clause in relation to those tenants would 
have the effect the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired. He might, perhaps, relieve the 
hon. Gentleman’s anxiety in regard to 
the Trinity Oollege tenants by telling 
him that those tenants had met, and had 
introduced into that House a Bill which 
embodied all their desires, and in which 
they had stated what relief they desired 
to obtain. That Bill, he hoped, would 
come up for second reading on some oc- 
casion during this Session, and then he 
trusted they would have the support of 
the hon. Member. He could not admit 
for a moment that the case of the Trinity 
College tenants was sufficient to satisfy 
the House that the Bill they were now 
considering was one which ought to 
receive a second reading. This -Bill, 
whioh was called a Bill for the relief of 
agricultural tenants in Ireland, would 
be much better described as a Bill for 
the abolition of rent in Ireland. He 
admitted that it was the most honest 
agricultural measure that had come 
from the Benches opposite, because it 
went straight to the point at issue. 
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That which divided hon. Members 
opposite from hon. Members on the 

inisterial side of the House was the 
contention of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that no such thing as rent should exist 
in Ireland, and that the country would 
be much better if deprived of such a 
class of persons as landlords, and the 
Bill, if carried, would undoubtedly 
effect that object. He thereforeimagined 
that the hon. Member would not be sur- 
prised if he (Mr. Macartney), having 
regard not only to the desires of his 
constituents, but to that sense of respon- 
sibility which the hon. Member denied 
to the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden), refused to assent to the pro- 
visions of this measure. This Bill, not 
only in minor details, but in important 

rinciples, upset the settlement of 1881, 
t upset three of the principal provisions 
of the Land Act—namely, as regards 
sub-letting, the length of the judicial 
tenancy, and the status of the present 
and future tenants. He observed that 
the hon. Member did not think he 
had really a very strong case to make 
for, having dealt at some length with 
the Trinity College tenants who could 
not possibly benefit under the Bill, he 
glided over the other important pro- 
visions of the Bill, and went on todeal with 
the question of arrears and of turbary. 
Upon the question of arrears, which was 
now attracting a good deal of attention 
in Ireland, he (Mr. Macartney) desired 
to say that, as far as the landlord were 
concerned, the compounding of arrears 
or the dealing with them in instalments 
was not a question, in his opinion, of 
mere monetary benefit, but it was a 
question which they must regard with 
great interest and with great seriousness 
on account of its moral effect. [ Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”] Yes; and it was not only 
regarded by the landlords from that 
point of view, but by the tenants who 
were not in arrear. He did not believe 
that at the present time there was any 
feeling stronger in Ireland than the 
feeling of objection to any other action 
in regard to the arrears of rent that was 
entertained by the tenants who for years 
past had been honestly paying their 
rents. Those tenants considered that 
if the House of Commons proceeded to 
give further encouragement to what they 
considered the idleness and inability to 
work their farms properly of their 


neighbours there would be no possibility 
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in the future of the question of arrears 
being ever settled in Ireland. If this 
House proceeded now to deal, as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Blane) desired to 
deal, with arrears, it was impossible to 
suppose that any tenant in Ireland would 
consider it worth his while in the future 
to avoid getting into arrear. He had no 
hesitation in saying that 95 per cent of 
the tenants who would be benefited by 
the proposals of the hon. Member with 
regard to arrears would be tenants whose 
arrears had been wiped out since 1882 
by the action of the House, and who 
since then had never attempted to avoid 
getting into arrear. Unfortunately, 

erhaps, both for the tenants and for the 
fandlerds, the landlords had not been 
sufficiently rigid in making the tenants 
pay their rents when due, He did not 

ive that merely as his own opinion, but 
ie had had a great many statistics sent 
to him on this question. He had received 
an aeeount of a case in County Galway 
in which the judicial rent was fixed in 
in 1881, the arrears were wiped out in 


October, 1882, and since then the tenant 


had only paid'one and a-half year’s rent. 
Yet in the proposal of the hon. Member 
this tenant would be freed from his 
arrears which he had made but little 
attempt to prevent accumulating. He 
had another case which occurred in 
County Tyrone, in which no rent had 
been paid for the lest four years, by a 
tenant whose arrears were wiped away 
in 1882. He had a case, also, fron: the 
neighbourhood of Edgeworthtown. His 
informant said that out of 27 tenants 
who were cleared on the 25th of March, 
1881, under the Arrears Clause of the 
Land Act of 1881, all but one owed rent 
up to March, 1887. Fourteen owed two 
years’ rent and upwards, seven owed four 
years’ rent and upwards, and others owed 
rent in different 4 ager 

Mr. BLANE: Upon what property 
is that ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
hand to the hon. Gentleman the letters 
afterwards, if he chose to look at them. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.): What 
is the Pope in Galway ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that when 
he had resumed his seat he would give 
the hon. Gentleman the papers he had 
relating to the case in Galway. His 
objection to dealing with arrears in the 
manner proposed by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Blane) was the great danger from 


Mr. Macariney 
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his point of view, and from the point of 
view of the great majority of the ten- 
ants whom he represented, of the moral 
effect; it was an encouragement, they 
believed, to the tenants in Ireland not 
to be honest and saving, but to be lax 
in endeavouring to meet their legal 
engagements. Another point upon 
which the hon. Member for South 
Armagh relied in asking the House to 
agree to this Bill was a provision in it 
relating to turbary. He did not think 
the hon. Member made out a very strong 
ease upon that point. He did not alto- 
gether object to the way in which tho 
hon. Gentleman proposed to deal with 
the right of turbary; but he could not 
say that he relied very much on the 
hon. Gentleman’s generosity, the gene- 
rosity which he exhibited in the 17th 
clause of the Bill. He fancied that the 
hon. Gentleman himself did not imagine 
that that generosity would redound very 
much to the landlord’s benefit. It was 
one of those gifts which he was afraid 
that they on the Ministerial side of the 
House must look upon with great suspi- 
cion. But he wished the House to con- 
sider how turbary was dealt with at the 
present moment by the Land Commis- 
sion, or by most of the Sub-Commis- 
sidners. A landlord might deny when 
he came into Court that the tenant had 
any right of turbary, and if he proved 
that, a judicial rent was fixed altogether 
irrespective of the right of turbary, and 
the landlord and the tenant were left to 
settle the question of turbary outside 
as best they could. In the second place, 
the landlord might deny the right, but 
he might undertake to allow tie tenant 
turbary during the gee of the judicial 
rent. In the third place, the tenant 
might prove his right. In both of the 
last cases the question of turbary was 
considered by the Land Commission, 
and the right of turbary was incluaed 
in the judicia! rent fix It appeared 
to him that tie practice of the Land 
Commission at the present moment was 
extremely fair to both parties; but if 
there was a complaint to be made on the 
question of turbary, ne did not think it 
was of such a serious nature as to induce 


the House to agree with the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman, which, not only as 
regarded turbary, but as regarded 
almost every provision of the Land Act 
of 1881, would add fresh confusion to 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
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ant in Ireland. The Bill proposed to 
shorten the term of judicial tenure, but 
it did not propose to do so even in the 
manner which was recommended by the 
Cowper Commission. TheOowperCom- 
mission undoubtedly did recommend 
that the 15 years’ tenancy should be 
reduced, but they thought that if 
the tenancy were reduced it ought 
not to involve all the complications 
which now arose when a tenant came 
into Court. The rent which was to be 
paid in future, for instance, should be 
arranged in some automatic manner, 
and should only have regard to the rise 
and fall in prices. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal would entail every seven 
years all the expense, and, he might say, 
all the confusion, which now existed 
when a great number of tenants on a 
large pro went into Oourt; and it 
would undoubtedly, he was afraid, tend 
to re-introduce in many parts of Ireland 
feelings between landlord and tenant 
which now, he was glad to say, were 
rapidly abating. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Blane) said that he did not 
imagine that the Bill would receive 
much favour from the Representatives of 
close Corporations. Representatives of 
close Corporations in that House would 
have an opportunity later on in the Ses- 
sion of dealing with the Bill which, he 
informed the House before, was to be 
drawn up so as to embody the desires 
of the tenants of Trinity College, and of 
all classes of perpecuity leaseholders. 
The condition of the Trinity College 
tenants was the main puin* upon which 
the hon. Gentleman had invited the 
House to e to his Bill, and he had 
said he felt a sense of responsibility 
weighing very heavily upon him. He 
(Mr. Macartney) hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not deny that they on the 
Ministerial side of the House felt a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility in connec- 
tion with the last question. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member would 
admit that, but, at all events, he asked 
the House to take it, that he and others 
who thought with him were quite as 
anxious as any hon. Member from Ire- 
land that the Land Question should be 
settled. They might differ, and un- 
doubtedly they did differ, as to how it 
should be settled ; but surely hon. Gen- 
tlemen o»posite could not imagine it 
helped him (Mr. Macartney) and his 
hon. Friends in any way, either politi- 
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eally or otherwise, that the Land Ques- 
tion should be kept unsettled. Ifhe was 
opposing the hon. Gentleman to-day, it 
was because he sincerely believed that 
the Bill would not in the slightest 
degree help the settlement of the Land 
Quistion. He reminded the House that 
the hon. Gentleman stated that the Bill 
did not satisfy himself, and that, even if 
they were to pass the Bill, he would 
probably next year bestow some addi- 
tional gift on the Irish landlords, who 
only took a small instalment in the 17th 
clause. There might be something to 
be said for this Bill if it settled the 
question, but the hon. Gentleman did 
not propose to settle the question; he 
merely proposed to confer benefit on the 
landlords. If it was to be supposed that 
he (Mr. Macartney) in any way repre- 
sented the landlords of Ireland, he might 
say he declined the hon. Gentleman’s 
gift with thanks. He hoped the hon. 
Member would reconsider, before intro- 
ducing any other Bill, the question of 
turbary, because he kelieved that as far 
as turbary went, if it were an impedi- 
ment to the action of any of the Land 
Courts in Ireland, it was an impediment 
which existed largely in regard to 
the Land Purchase Act. More diffi- 
culties had arisen with regard to the 
question of turbary in connection with 
the administration of the Land Purchase 
Act than with regard to any other ques- 
tion. It was unnecessary to delay the 
House further; the Bill had an object 
of enormous magnitude ; it would break 
up the whole settlement of 1881; and, 
having regard to the fact that the Mover 
of the Bill had made no attempt to 
justify either its major or minor pro- 
visions, he (Mr. Macartney) asked the 
House to assent to his Motion, “‘ That 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months.” 

Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.) seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment »roposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “this day 
six months.” —( Mr. Macariney.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, 
the hon. €»ntleman the Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Mavartney) had 
said that the Bill upset the settlement 
of 1881, and his criticisms of the Bill 
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had almost driven him (Mr. Gill) to 
the conclusion that the hon. Gentleman 
had not studied the Bill. What was 
the proposal in to arrears? If 
the House would allow him to read the 
clause, they would see that the hon. 
Gentleman’s conclusion was entirely in- 
accurate. The Bill proposed to give to 
the Courts power to take evidence of 
all the circumstances which had led to 
certain arrears, and to decide whether, 
in view of such circumstances, the whole 
or what part of such arrears ought to 
be paid. That was not a proposal to 
wipe out or to reduce the arrears of the 
tenant at all; it was simply a proposal 
to give the Land Courts equitable juris- 
diction in regard to arrears. The clause, 
as drafted in the Bill, was simply taken 
word for word, with a change of 
name, from the Orofters’ Act, which 
was the law of the land in Scotland, and 
which worked successfully. At the pre- 
sent moment a most serious agrarian 
crisis was gathering to a head in Ire- 
land, in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of arrears upon certain small hold- 
ings, and in consequence of the exercise 
of the power which the 7th section of 
the Act of last year gave to the land- 
lords to prevent, by reason of arrears, 
the tenants from obtaining the benefit 
of the Act of 1881. Now, what had 
taken ,place on various properties all 
over the country? The tenant was in 
arrear, say, for one, two, or three years’ 
rent. He appealed to the Land Court 
to fix a fair rent ; the landlord demanded 
payment of arrears; the tenant was un- 
able to pay, or, like the Louth tenants, 
to whom thé hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) referred on 
the second reading of the Arrears Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), he asked that the 
landlord should wait for his arrears 
until the Court fixed a fair rent, and 
should then be content with the arrears 
at the same figure as the fair rent had 
been fixed at. The landlords, in thou- 
sands of instances all over the country, 
met that demand by suing for ejectment 
in the County Courts. The tenant was 
kept out of the Land Court by reason of 
the arrears of the old rent which he was 
unable to pay. That was a most de- 

lorable state of things, and he (Mr. 

ill) did not think that in any quarter 
of the House any hon. Gentleman would 
get up in his place and say that it was 
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a just and equitablo state of things. It 
was owing to the character of law 
tuat the tenant was prevented from ob- 
taining the benefits of legislation which 
the House was most desirous he should 
have accesc to. The Bill before the 
House simply proposed to alter the 
technicality of the law and the cha- 
racter of the law, so far rs to enable 
the tenants to have free access to the 
benefits of that legislation ; and it pro- 
posed to do so in a manner for which 
there was a most valuable and impor- 
tant precedent—it proposed to do so in 
the manner in which the same difficulty 
was met in Scotland under the Crofters’ 
Act of 1886. When the tenant applied 
to the Land Court to have a fair rent 
fixed, this Bill simply proposed to give 
the Land Court the power of taking 
into account the tenant’s indebtedness 
in respect to arrears of rent, and of 
arriving at an equitable decision as to 
how much of those arrears he should 
pay, or whether, in justice or in the 
exigencies of the case, he should pay 
any arrears at all. This was not a 
sweeping proposal to wipe out or reduce 
arrears. The Court to whom the tenant 
applied would inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it would 
make what was tantamount to the same 
inquiry as would be made in the case of 
a bankrupt. The Court would have 
power to inquire how the tenant came 
into arrear; whether his position was 
due to his own laziness or thriftlessness, 
or to causes over which he had any con- 
trol. That was a proposal which could 
do no injury to any class in the country ; 
it could not do injury to the landlords, 
exeept the landlords contended that the 
tribunals before whom such cases would 
be heard were not tribunals such as they 
could expect justice from. The hon. 
Member for South Antrim (Mr. Macart- 
ney) referred to certain cases of ar- 
rears in the North of Ireland, in which 
he stated that it was habitual on the 
part of the tenants to allow arrears to 
accumulate. He (Mr. Gill) was glad 
the hon. Member referred to that, be- 
cause within the last few days County 
Tyrone had afforded a very striking 
illustration of the strength of the case for 
this Bill. The County Court Judge of 
Tyrone, Sir Francis Brady, in one day 
last week granted 200 ejectment decrees 
on account of arrears of rent. The 
arrears in almost all these cases were 
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arrears upon the smallest, the poorest 
class of holdings, which thus showed 
that the allegation of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Macartney) was, so far as 
County Tyrone was concerned, entirely 
without foundation. The arrears were 
only for one, or two, or three years’ rent ; 
in but a very few instances, indeed, did 
the arrears run beyond three years—did 
they run to four or six years. A very 

at number of them were for a single 
year’s rent. The arrears accumulated 
during years of very severe distress; the 
tenants were unable to pay them; but 
w'th almost brutal severity the landlords 
were suing them, and endeavouring to 
evict them from their holdings. He 
hoped the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) was in his place, 
and would have something to say upon 
the question of the proceedings for 
arrearr in County Tyrone. When the 
Arrears Bill was under discussion, a short 
time ago, that hon. Member stated that 
his constituents were not interested in 
the question of arrears at all, and that, 
in acting as hedid, he acted outof apure 
publie spirit of benevolence. Now, they 
found the hon. Gentleman’s own county 
being rent in the most cruel and ruth- 
less fashion by the landlords in respect 
of arrears. The case of Tyrone was the 
case of most of the counties of Ireland 
at the present moment. Judgment pro- 
cesses were being obtained by hundreds 
and thousands for arrears of rent of 
a similar character to those he had re- 
ferred to. Let him point out, moreover, 
that the arrears were in connection with 
small holdings of £2, £5, and £6 
a-year rent, the very poorest and most 
wretched class of holdings in the country. 
What said Judge Mow de, one of the 
Judges of the Land Judges’ Court, the 
other day in Dublin? An application 
was made to him to have a reduction 
made in the case of the Bomford estate 
ir County Westmeath. He granted a 
reduction of 30 per cent, and then the 
tenants’ counsel made an application to 
have the arrears of the tenants wiped 
out. One tenant owed four years’ rent, 
and Mr. Justice Monroe, in response to 
that application, said there was not the 
slightest use in holding on to arrears on 
small holdings of this kind. They were 
but small holdings such as these in the 
case in Tyrone he had referred to, and 


such formed the bulk of the holdings 
on which these arrears difficulties arose. 
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Mr. Justice Monroe sentinel made 
an order that a year’s rent should be 
paid, and that the arrears should be 
wiped out. The discretion which Mr. 
Justice Monroe had in the limited class 
of cases which came before him was 
simply the discretion which they now 
asked the House to extend to those 
tribunals before whom the bulk of the 
cases to have fair rent fixed in Jreland 
came, He and his hon. Friends simply 
wished to transfer the jurisdiction, which 
was already possessed by one Court in 
Ireland—unfortunately a Court whose 
powers were of alimited deacription— and 
was already possessed by the Orofters’ 
Commission in Scotland, which was 
analogous to the Irish Land Commission. 
They wished simply to extend the powers 
which were already given to certain 
tribunals by law. There was nothing 
revolutionary and nothing novel in their 
proposal whatsoever: A grave crisis 
existed, and the crisis was growing 
graver and larger every day, and they 
asked the House to meet that crisis by a 
very simple and a very reasonable pro- 
posal, and one which had already been 
accepted by the House in respect to a 
large part of Scotland, and of at least 
one Court in Ireland. This Bill proposed 
to improve the method by whic the 
Land Commission should take into 
account the improvements made by the 
tenant or his predecessors in title. He 
thought that was a matter of most vital 
importance at the present time. People 
in numerous instances all over Ireland, 
from whatever the cause might be, were 
losing confidence in the tribunals which 
were now fixing rents in Ireland, and 
they were declaring that these tribunals 
were fixing reuts upon improvements 
made by the tenant or his predecessors 
in title in a manner in which the Com- 
missiouers had no right to fix rents at 
all. Take the case of County Louth. A 
Commission there had been fixing rent 
for some months past, and all classes of 
tenants—Protestants, Catholics, Loyal- 
ists, and Nationalists—had been holding 
common meetings and passing resolu- 
tions expressing their utter dissatisfac- 
tion with the decisions of this tribunal ; 
they rad also expressed dissatisfaction 
at the personnel of the Commission, 
whieh they declared to be composed 
in the ter part ef the partizans 
of the Vostionde. They pointed to 
the fact that Mr. Wrench, the head 
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of the Land Commission, who had 
chiefly to do with the selection of the 
men who were to compose the Sub- 
Commissioners, was the son-in-law of 
Sir A. Bellingham, a large land- 
owner in the county of Louth, whose 
rents were being revised. It was said 
that the Commission were fixing rent 
upon tne improvements of the tenants. 
One of Sir A. Bellingham’s tenants had 
made most important improvements ; he 
had ve highly cultivated land, and he 
had built a house and different offices, 
and had fenced and drained his holdin 

most effectively. This tenant had had 
his rent reduced in the year 1888 by 18 
per cent only. That was a grossly in- 
adequate reduction, considering the de- 
= which agriculture suffered 


rom in recent years, and considering | P 


the amount of improvements which the 
tenant himself and his predecessors in 
title had made on the estate. This 
tenant was one of the men whose means 
were such as to enable him to risk the 
heavy costs of an appeal in case the ap- 
peal went against him ; but what re- 
dress could he really have when he was 
practically appealing from a tribunal 
which he believed, and stated he be- 
lieved, to have been expressly packed 
by his landlord’s son-in-law to the son- 
in-law himself? The result of recent 
appeals in Ireland had been such as 
to practically destroy confiderce in the 
Appeal Court as at present constituted. 
In numerous cases where tenants had 


appealed, mark what had occurred. 
The rents had either been confirmed or 
raised, and raised by sums amounting 


to 10s. or 138. or 15s. Hethought that 
was the most grotesque evidence which 
could possibly be adduced of the hum- 
bug and rottenness of the Appeal Court 
as at present constituted. What did it 
mean 
man, or any combination of men, could 
fix the value of a holding so closely as 
10s. one way or the other? Yet here 
was a tribunal in Dublin, who had 
never seen the land, and who had not 
even got the assistance of a Court 
Valuer’s evidence, reversing and chang- 
ing the finding of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, who were, at least, supposed to 
be practical men, and who hai made a 
careful inspection of the holdi: gs. This 
was a most extraordinary state of things. 
The Appeal Court — | change the rent 
by 10s. or 15s., as though they had got 
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in their minds of necessity exactly the 
value of the holding, which they hau 
never seen at all. In consequence of 
this kind of thing occurring in respect 
to County Louth, the tenants whose 
cases had not been heard—and there 
were over 1,000 of them—had held 
meetings in Dundalk and Drogheda, 
and had passed resolutions, apart alto- 
gether from any dictation of the Na- 
tional League or any other body, to 
withdraw their cases altogether from 
the Court unless the personnel of the 
Commission was changed, or unless 
some legislation was adopted by the 
House of Oommons which would com- 
pel the Commission not to increase the 
rent in respect to improvements made 
by the tenants themselves or their 
redecessors in title. If these tenants 
were really driven to take that course 
it was a serious state of things. 
Louth had always been a quiet and 
orderly county ; but if it was driven to 
declare itself unable to place confidence 
in the tribunals which the law had set 
up, they would have a state of feeling 
existing between landlord and tenant, 
which he, for his part—and he was the 
Representative of one-half of the county 
—would very deeply deplore indeed. He 
sincerely hoped that one result of this 
discussion would be that some change 
would be made in the character of the 
Sub-Commission, and that the Govern- 
ment, if they did not see their way to 
accept this Bill, or the provisions of it 
dealing with the improvements of 
tenants and with the arrears of rent, 
would at least announce that they hed 
some intention themselves of taking 
action inthe matter. He considered the 
proposal in regard to arrears as most 
pressing, and as one which the House 
could not afford to neglect. It was sim- 
ly a proposal to give that jurisdiction 
to the Land Commission Courts which 
was already possessed by one Court in 
Treland, and had been exercised by the 
Crofter Commission in Scotland. He 
hoped the Government, having regard 
to the fact that there was a precedent for 
this proposal, and to the fact that the 
main principles of the Bill had been ac- 
ce by the House, and that some such 
Bill as this was called for by the state 
of things in Ireland, especially upon 
small holdings throughout the country 
generally, would show some appreciation 
of the gravity of the situation, and the 
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necessity of meeting the proposal in a 
proper spirit. 

LONEL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
that he listened with some surprise to the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Blane) whe moved 
the second reading of the Bill, because, 
while the Bill consisted of 18 clauses, 
the hon. Gentleman passed over the first 
10 of them in absolute silence. But 
those clauses were, in his (Colonel 
Waring’s) opinion, very important 
clauses, perhaps the most important in 
the whole Bill. It had been complained 
that rents were fixed in respect of 
tenants’ improvements. No one, for a 
moment, contended that any rent should 
be put upon bend fide improvements 
made by a tenant at his own expense. 
That was not claimed by any of the resi- 
dent landlords in Ireland; there was 
no attempt to enforce rent upon improve- 
ments in the true sense of the term. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] It was very easy 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite to cry “‘ Oh, 
oh!” He knew perfectly well that 
they meant to say that every piece of 
work done on the land during, say, 
the last 50 years should be charged 
against the landlord. Suppose a negli- 
gent and lazy tenant in former times 
had not taken the trouble to keep 
his pasture land in proper order, was the 
landlord to be taxed if a later tenant 
cleaned the land and brought it into a 
condition fit for use? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Gill) alluded to the 
estate of Sir A. Bellingham, and talked 
of a tenant who had made a large addi- 
tion to the buildings on his holding. 
But did the landlord claim those build- 
ings? The hon. Gentleman knew per- 
fectly well that, as a rule, in the North 
of Ireland, landlords, when going into 
the Land Court, did nct claim build- 
ings at all. It was certainly quite 
clear that under the Bill a great many 
things would be claimed by tenants as 
improvements which were simply recti- 
fications of slovenly farming of a pre- 
ceding tenant. Turning to the question 
of arrears, he must say he thought the 
question was pretty well threshed out in 
the debate upon the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) intro- 
duced just before the House separated 
for the Easter Recess. Arrears con- 
sisted of three kinds. There were 
arrears which had been brought about 
by the action of a certain association 
of which hon. Gentlemen who sat 
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below the Gan opposite were dis- 
tinguished Sseubeia  asslees which 
had been brought about by tenants 
withhelding the rents which they were 
able to pay and which many of them 
would have paid if they had been left 
alone. Another class of arrears con- 
sisted of bogus arrears. They were 
the arrears of tenants who reckoned 
on future measures of relief, and in 
the meantime kept their money in the 
bank without tendering their rent to 
the landlor@. JV.astly, there were the 
eneral arrears into which many tenants 
ell in c:nsequence of their ignorance of 
agriculture and indolence. He was afraid 
many other people besides farmers 
were in debt from similar causes, al- 
though he had never heard any proposi- 
tion made to Parliament for their relief. 
The majority of those now in arrear 
were farmers who were in arrear in 
1882, and whose indebtedness to their 
landlords was wiped out by the Act of 
that year. He knew a case where a 
man owed arrears in 1882 of £30 upon 
a farm for which he paid £24 1s. 3d. 
in 1881 and £16 8s. 10d. in 1882. 
The Arrears Act stepped in and wiped 
off the arrears up to November, 1883, 
giving the tenant a fresh start; but 
the result was that in four years, on a 
rent of £1 8s., the tenant now owed 
his landlord 30s. more in the shape of 
arrears than he owed in 1882; so that 
he was in a condition to require 
another Arrears Act, and to wipe off 
his indebtedness again. Were men of 
this kind to be relieved by Parliament 
periodically? If so, he maintained 
that it was most unfair to the tenant 
who paid his rent honestly and who 
never missed Rying it punctually at 
every gale. ow was it to be ascer- 
tained that the arrears had been fairly 
incurred? He thought it would be im- 
possible for any Court to decide that 
question. There was nothing to go upon 
but the simple unsupported oath of tho 
tenant himself. He knew that the Irish 
tenant had great respect for an oath, 
and he would not insinuate that they 
would deliberately and on purpose tell 
any glaring untruth; but he was also 
aware that where their own interests 
were concerned they were likely to be 
guilty of much exaggeration. He re- 
collected an instance in which only last 
ear a tenant alleged that certain land 
i was farming was not worth 16s. an 
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acre; but when he appeared before a 
Court of Arbitration the tenant swore 
that the same land was worth 40s. 
an acre, and that his interest in it 
was worth 20 years’ purchase of that 
sum. He had no doubt that that ten- 
ant thought he was telling the truth 
on both occasions; but any person 
who was connected with the Irish land 
must have noticed how strong the dis- 
crepancies were in the evidence. It 
would be extremely difficult for any 
Court to deal with the question, and he 
saw but one way in which these arrears 
could be satisfactorily dealt with, and that 
hon. Members opposite had rejected— 
namely, the fair proposal of the Govern- 
ment last year that the indebtedness of 
the tenant should be treated just like 
the indebtedness of any other person, 
and that his estates should be dis- 
tributed among his creditors in propor- 
tion to their claims upon him. That 
rome however, was scouted by the 
ollowers of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), on account, he fancied, of 
their sympathy for the money lender. 
He would say nothing of the gombeen 
man. The gombeen man was said to 
have disappeared, but the money lender 
had screwed more out of the sweat of 
the Irish tenants within the last gene- 
ration than all of the landlords put 
together. He made that assertion with- 
out fear of contradiction, and if hon. 
Members would go among the Irish 
tenants, he ventured to think they would 
not feel inclined to take the warm part 
they did now in support of the money 
lender. The gombeen man was said to 
have disappeared. Perhaps he had 
been absorbed by the benevolent grocer 
who sold goods to the poor starving ten- 
ants and charged them 25 per cent. He 
would tell a short story. He had the 
misfortune to have a few tenants him- 
self. One of them was an old fellow 
named Jack Harwood. On one occasion 
Harwood went to pay asmall bill at the 

ocery stores, which had been owing 
or some time. He was asked if he did 
not want some bacon. At that time Har- 
wood was pretty well off, and said he 
supposed he could do with a little bacon. 
The parcel was wrapped up and taken 
home, when it was discovered to be 
nothing but a ham bone. He took it 
back, but was compelled to receive it, 
and gave a bill in payment. That bill 
had been constantly reneved, interest 
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was charged upon it, and in the course 
of 8 or 10 years it amounted to £20, 
for which this man’s farm was sold 
by the benevolent in Pa as 
tion. If hon. Mem wan to 
know where the gombeen man had 
gone, he would tell them that he had 
gone into the grocer’s shop, or had set 
up a shop of his own to supply the 
starving tenants with provisions. He 
found ing 25 per cent on unpaid 
accounts tho most profitable form 
of lending money. mething had 
been stated in reference to Mr. F ustice 
Monroe’s recent decision. He would 
give the decision of another Judge 
of the Land Court, Judge Boyd. In 
the Court presided over by that learned 
Judge certain tenants had been evicted, 
and they were told that they might re- 
sume their holdings, provided they got 
90 per cent reduction of rent. fs 
Boyd did not see that, and, accordingly, 
instructed the Receiver to take proceed- 
ings. The result was somewhat singular ; 
the rents which were previously declared 
to be impossible were all paid within a 
few days. Nothing would give him more 
satisfaction than the wiping out of every 
arrear due to him if he felt that it could 
be done without inflicting serious in- 
justice on those tenants who had been 
steadily paying theirrents. He did not 
think the matter was one which called 
for legislation on the part of that House. 
He did not believe that any landlord, 
except the very small residuum, would 
issue process for the recovery of arrears 
if he thought the tenant had no means 
of paying. The turbary question he 
did not think he would enter into, be- 
cause, after all, it was a very small one, 
and not of material importance. Of 
course, they heard a at deal about 
the dreadful state to which the tenants 
in Ireland had been reduced, and how 
much more oppressed they were than any 
other tenants on the face of the terrestrial 
Globe. Statistics, however, did not carry 
out that contention with strict accuracy. 
It was admitted that there were as mauy 
tenant farmers in proportion to the 
population in Ireland as anywhere 
else. One great argument which had 
been used against all the landlords in 
Ireland for many years was that they 
had, by their exactions, driven a large 
number of the tenants out of the country. 
This was given as a proof of the harsh 
way in which the tenants had been 
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treated ; but wat was the fact in 
to the proportion of tenants who had 
emigrated? It was admitted that a 

t part of the emigration from Ire- 
and was to the United States of 
America. During last year there emi- 

rated to the Uni States from 

witzerland six farmers to every nine 
labourers, from y seven far- 
mers to every 12 labourers, from Scot- 
land one farmer to every three labourers, 
from Italy two farmers to every seven 
labourers, from England one farmer to 
every six labourers, and from Ireland 
one farmer to every 10 labourers. He 
thought that was a question that was 
worthy of consideration by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He might be told that the 
persons who emigrated as labourers were 
really farmers ; but his experience of Ire- 
land was that if a man owned a potato 
garden, he called himself a farmer, 
and would never dream of describing 
himself as a day labourer when he 
knew that he could go to a country~ 
which would receive him with open arms 
as a farmer. 

Mr. J. E, ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
clifte) asked the hon, and gallant Gen- 
tleman to say where he got his figures 
from ? 

Coronet WARING said, he quoted 
them from Zhe Farm and Home, which 
professed to derive them from the United 
States Government Returns. He should 
be happy to show the hon. Member the 
quotation if he desired to see it. He 
had no wish to detain the House longer. 
In conclusion, he would only express an 
opinion that the question had already 
been fairly settled, and he thought they 
ought not to disturb the tranquillitywhich 
was beginning to prevail in Ireland 
by entirely re-opening the Act of 1881. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Down (Oolo- 
nel Waring), who had just resumed his 
seat, had made a remark in which he 
thought the Irish tenants, when they 
read the hon. and gallant Member’s 
speech to-morrow, would thoroughly 
agree. The hon. and gallant Member 
said he would not suggest that the Irish 
tenants, on going into Court, would tell 
any great untruths butthatit was strange 
how persons, when they were looking 
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after their own interests, viewed matters 
through straagely-coloured glasses. He 
thought when the Irish tenants read 
some of the assertions of the hon. and 
gallant Member they would be inclined 
to think that he had been looking 
through very highly coloured glasses. 
The hon. and t Member had 
stated that he had hoped the House of 
Commons would not have been troubled 
again this Session with discussing the 

uestion of arrears of rent in Ireland. 

e thought that was rather a short- 
sighted view to take, and he could as- 
sure hon. Members opposite that the 
House of Commons would be troubled 
with the question, and some other griev- 
ances which the Bill proposed to re- 
medy, until they were settled. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman also re- 
marked that neither the Mover nor the 
hon. Gentleman who followed had gone 
very closely into the details of the pro- 
posed measure. It struck him that that 
was an unfair comment to make in 
respect of those speeches; but, at all 
events, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had hardly supplied the omission, for 
the whole of his speech related, as far 
as he could gather, to the subject of 
arrears. It struck him forcibly—and he 
thought it must have struck anyone who 
had paid attention to the subjeet—that 
the Bill before the House, and the dis- 
cussion which was taking place upon it, 
formed part of the great drama which 
had been unfolded over many years 
in that House with regard to the 
question of Irish land. They were only 
to-day reading a few pages from the 
great volume of the struggle in Ireland 
between landlord and tenant which had 
been going on for generations. There 
had always been two pictures on the 
subject presented to the House. As 
regards the first, he would only quote 
the utterances of three of the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government from 
many others which he could quote. He 
did so besause they fell from men of 
high position in their Party, and their 
utterances were clear and to the point. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, speaking 
on the 20th of July last year, used 
these words— 


“We entered upon a vicious surrender in 
1881; we brought the State in between two 
parties who ought to have been left free to 
make their contracts one with the other, and 
the State—as the State always will if it inter- 
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feres with free contract between man and man 
—has made a mess of it.” 


The political philosophy of the right 
hon. Seatioinak was rather faulty when 
he remarked that whenever the State 
interfered it made a mess of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons for 20 
years, and had been a Member of more 
than one Administration. If he would 
look back to all the Acts which had 
been passed he would find that they 
were passed on the fact of the inter- 
ference of the State with free contract 
between man and man. The Ohief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, on the 11th of July 
last year, declared that “the principles 
on which the Act of 1881 was based 
were fundamentally erroneous;” and 


last winter the right hon. Gentleman 
declared that the Irish tenant was ‘‘ the 
spoiled child of the English Legislature.” 
The Prime Minister, oe on the 

ese significant 


12th of January, used t 
words— 


‘*In my opinion we have made two steps in 
a downward course since this depression com. 
menced. I regard the Irish Land Act of 1881 
as one of those downward steps. I shall 
venture to maintain that which I believe to 
be the truth—namely, that the course on 
which we started in 1881 was a mistaken 
course, dangerous to property, and, therefore, 
dangerous to the best interests of the Empire. 
And mark where the danger lay. It was not 
simply that Parliament interfered and said— 
* You shall only let your land on such and such 
conditions ; you shall only let it at such a rent 
and on such terms as we lay down.’ That 
might have been unwise, but if Parliament gave 
fair notice it was not unjust. What was un- 
just was that when a certain number of land- 
owners had let land to a certain number of 
tenants on certain agreed terms for Parliament 
to come down and say—‘ We will twist and 
turn those terms entirely to the advantage of 
the tenant.’ ”’ 


He presumed that the ideas conveyed 
in those quotations were those which 
agitated the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the present moment. 
They represented that the Act of 1881 
transferred, in a revolutionary manner, 
the property of one man to another. 
They, in fact, suggested that it was a 
confiscation of property. He thought 
it was desirable that the House should 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mont adhered to those ideas at the pre- 
sent moment. Did they still regard the 
Act of 1881 and their own Act of 1887 
as following the same principle; did 
they regard those cts in the 
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on the 12th of January last ?—because 
they on the Liberal side of the House 
regarded the Act of 1881 as a tardy 
lacing of the law in relation to the 
acts. They maintained that the princi- 
ples embodied in that Act gave the 
tenant the property which really had 
been his in equity before. There was, 
then, a most fundamental distinction 
between the views held by the two sides 
of the House on this subject. He had 
always been and always should be a be- 
liever in continuity in such matters. The 
Land Question had not grown up within 
recent times. There appeared to pre- 
vail in the Press and in the speeches of 
public men an idea that this Irish 
struggle began when the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) entered the House 
and created the present Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party. Those who would go back 
two or three generations up to the time of 
the passing of the Act of Union would 
see that over and over againthe grievances 
of the Irish tenant and the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of the 
eoil had been discussed in that House. 
Lord Stanley delivered a great speech 
on the subject in the House of Lords on 
the 9th of June, 1845, and Mr. O’Connell 
delivered another on the 3rd of April, 
1846. Those who would read those 
speeches would readily admit that the 
struggle between the landlord and the 
tenant in Ireland had its roots in the 
far past. He was struck with the 
acquaintance possessed in those days 
with the wants and grievances of the 
Irish tenant, compared with what was the 
case now. They were told bya high 
authority the other night that there was 
not a man on the Treasury Bench who 
knew the difference between a horse and 
a cow. Without endorsing that view, 
he must say that in speaking of 30 or 40 
years ago on the question of the Irish 
land, some of the occupants of the 
Treasury displayed a singular want of 
historical knowledge. During the first 40 
years of this century five Acts of Parlia- 
ment had been passed solely in the 
interest of the landlord—namely, in the 
years 1816, 1818, 1821, 1830, and 1836, 
circumscribing, diminishing, and muti- 
lating the rights of the tenant, griev- 
ously afflicting him, magnifying the 
rights of the landlord, and placing him 
in an entirely different position from 
that which he occupied prior to the 
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Union. In 1881 the Com- 
mission, which consisted ted of tate Irish 
landlords aod one Irish Judge, made 
use of this significant sentence— 

‘(In many instances, principally in connec- 
tion with law of ejectment, powers have 
been conferred upon the landlords in Ireland 
that have no existence in England.” 

The debates not only in the House of 
Commons, but in the other House of Par- 
liament, contained ample evidence of the 
abuse of the great powers which had 
been conferred upon the landlords. The 
speeches of Members of the House of 
Commons in those days were saturated 
with evidence that their sentiments of 
humanity had been shocked by the 
exercise of these powers. The human 
nature of Sir Robert Peel was so 
stirred that, speaking from the Treasury 
Bench in 1843, he said he hoped it was 
possible that the expression of indigna- 
tion on the part of the House of Com- 
mons might have some effect in check- 
ing the power of legal ejectment. He 
wished they could hear some similar 
suggestion from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The circumstances of the Olanriearde 
and other estates in Ireland were ver 

similar to those which called fort 

that expression of opinion from Sir 
Robert Peel; and he would repeat that 
if they could have some indication from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Se- 
cretary that he had been touched by the 
circumstances of the case, and that the 
state of things had made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of tho English 
Ministry, he would be very pleased 
indeed. Nor was this sentiment con- 
fined to speech-making. What hap- 
pened in 1853? The Irish Attorney 
General brought in four Bills on the 
22nd of November, 1852, of a most 
remarkable character. Anyone who 
would take the trouble to go 
through those Bills introduced by Mr. 
Napier would see that at last the con- 
science of the House of Commons was 
awakened to the state of things existing 
between landlord and tenant. One of 
those Bills contained a clause with this 
Proviso—that if it could be shown that 
a landlord had neglected to keep the 
house of a tenant in a proper state of re- 
pair he should forfeit his power of re- 
covering rent until it was put in repair. 
There were hundreds of thousands of 
acres in Ireland at the present moment on 





which, if such a provision were enforced, 
no rent could be recovered at all. He 
need not say that that Proviso did not 
pass into law, but it was a Proviso con- 
taine in the Bill as originally intro- 
duced by the Government Head, the late 
Lord Derby. For 40 years Parliament 
helped the landlords, and during the 
next 30 years the House of Commons 
was in a state of doubt; but in 1870a 
new chapter was opened. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South i ye (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
pointed to the fact three weeks ago that 
it was immediately after the Household 
Franchise was passed for the boroughs 
that that change took place. The Prime 
Minister maintained that the Act of 
1870 commenced a career of confiscation. 
On the other hand, hon. Mombers on 
that side of the House thought in 1870 
Parliament very tardily and very im- 
perfectly commenced to give to the ten- 
ant some of those rights which he had 
actually possessed long before. In fact, 
the whole conflict was about the owner- 
ship of certain property. The question 
was to whom did the property rightly 
belong? They might call it ‘ rent,” 
but that word did not convey to the 
mind the correct idea. The Prime 
Minister, in the speech he delivered in 
January of the present year, asserted 
that the course which was commenced in 
1881 was a mistaken one, dangerous to 

roperty, and the best interests of the 

mpire. He wished they could hear a 
little less about the rights of property 
and a little more of those of humanity. 
He had always understood that property 
was created for the purpose of humanity, 
but it might be imagined from the utter- 
ances of Lord Salisbury that humanity 
existed for the sake of property. He 
believed that property was the reward 
of thrift and industry, and he would be 
false to his convictions and a r Re- 

resentative of those who sent him to that 

ouse if he were to give countenance to 
some of the wild doctrines that were 
heard in some sr as to the rights 
of property. ut he returned to the 
question—To whom did the property 
belong? ‘Who created the property ? 
If any hon. Member would visit some 
of the great estates on which these rights 
of property, with the connivance and 
assistance of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, were being so ruthlessly exercised 
at the present moment, he would find a 
population creeping up the sides of the 
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hills, and even barren bogs and inhos- 
ee a hill-sides turned into fruitful 

elds with ditches, fences, and every- 
thing that madetheland worth occupying. 
Who had done that? It must be we 
known to every man in that House, who 
had looked into the matter, that not a 
single sixpence had ever been contri- 
buted by the owner of the estate who 
was exacting in the most merciless 
manner unjust rents for the occupa- 
tion of this ‘ property.” The entire 
value was made by those from whom 
the rent was taken. Not only did 
this apply to land on the hill-side, but 
if they went to Wicklow, Derry, and 
other parts of Ulster, they would find 
there men of substantial means who had 
spent thousands of pounds in eee | 
the value of the land they rented, an 
towards which the landlord had never 
contributed a single farthing. He 
thought that no one who looked care- 
fully into the facts would quarrel with 
the definition which was given in the 
Bill in regard to ‘“ improvements,” 
and he ventured to say that if the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke on the other 
side of the House a short time ago 
would really act up to that which 
he had suggested—namely, that no 
landlord could wish to derive rent from 
property which did not belong to him, he 
would support Clause 5 of the Bill. The 
Prime Minister, in the speech he had 
already quoted, spoke of the principles 
of the Land Act of 1881. The noble 
Lord said— 

‘* Supposing a bank had lent money toa certain 
number of people af a fixed rate of interest, 
and suppose Parliament were suddenly to en- 
act that that money should never be repaid and 
that a fixed rate of interest should be lower by 
one-third, I think you would cry out that 
Parliament was exceeding its province and was 
committing a considerable act of injustice. Yet 
that, and nothing else but that, is the principle 
on which the Act of 1881 proceeds.” 

Now, he was prepared to say, with some 
knowledgeof faibing’ that nothingcould 
be more fallacious than that statement. 
He would give a really analogous case. 
Supposing a bank lent £100 to a man, 
and he by his industry and thrift turned 
that into £1,000, and that the bank 
charged interest at a rate of its own 
fixing on the whole £1,000 : that would 
be precisely what the landlords in Ire- 
land: had done and what the English 
Legislature had enabled them to do. 
The noble Lord said— 

Mr, J. BE. Ellis 
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“ A certain number of landlords have let their _ 
land to a certain number of tenants on certain 
agreed terms.”’ 


Surely the Prime Minister must have 
forgotten the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission. On page 21 hon. Members 
would see a most instructive Paragraph 
on this very question of freedom of con- 
tract. The Bessborough Commission 
said distinctly — 

“ Freedom of contract in the case of the ma- 
jority of the Irish tenants, large and small, does 


not exist.’’ 


He ventured to think that these circum- 
stances showed that the terms “ land. 
lord” and “tenant” were entirely in- 
applicable to the state of Ireland, and 
that was the true reason of the ridicu- 
lous nature of the ‘‘ bankruptey”’ pro- 
posals from certain quarters. He did 
not think he had ever heard effrontery 
carried further than in the case of the 
hon. Member for South Birmingham the 
other day. The hon. Member knew little 
or nothing about land, and yet he told 
the hon. Member for Cork, who ranked 
as one of the half-dozen real statesmen 
in the House, that he did not under- 
stand the effect of his own Bill! It 
was a favourite device of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) to quote past legislation 
against those who sat on the Liberal 
side of the House, The right hon. 
Gentleman said the other night that it 
lowered the rents of the Irish landlords 
but gave them Parliamentary authority, 
and rendered them more secure. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman must make 
up his mind in this matter. Was 
this legislation bad or good? If it was 
bad, the right hon. Gentleman was not 
entitled to throw it in their teeth and 
declare it to be good and final. Hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
maintained that there was no finality 
about the legislation of 1881 and 1887, 
but that it was imperfect. Why was 
it imperfect? It was because a great 
deal of it was passed in the teeth of the 
men who knew more about the subject 
than any other persons in the House. 
The hon. Member for Cork, in the year 
1881, was very careful not to assume any 
responsibility fur the measure which was 

in that year. The error of pass- 
ing legislation in respect of the Irish land 
in the teeth of the opinions of Irish Re- 
presentatives had cost this country very 





dear. What wash ing in Ireland 
was what would 2g so far 
as the landlords were concerned. As 
soon ag an Act of Parliament was 
passed they set themselves to mutilate it 
and pick holes init. The landlords had 
availed themselves of every possible 
means at their disposal, and, so far as 
the laws themselves were concerned, 
they bristled with opportunities for the 
exercise of such action on the part of 
the landlords. He might give some 
examples by way of illustration. As 
regards the Act of 1881 there were 
provisions respecting non-residents on 
pasture lettings; occupants of town 
parks; demesne land; home farms; 
tenancies created since 1881; and 
as to covenants in leases prevent- 
ing tillage and covenants.in leases 
against meadowing. He would mention 
a fact which came under his own 
notice. It was a case in which two 
men had a joint holding, but the fences 
separating the holding were somewhat 
irregular. With the consent of the 


landlord they obtained permission to 
straighten the fences, so as to make the 
little holding rather better for agricul- 


tural yp aere. 
Vv. 


But what was the 
effect ? hat they did carried them 
out of the Act of 1881, and they lost all 
the benefit of that Act. He had no 


* doubt the hon. and learned Member for 


North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) would 
be able to give scores of similar cases in 
which the landlords, immediately after 
an Act of Parliament was passed, set 
themselves to pick holes in it. No 
sooner was legislation in favour of the 
tenants passed than the landlords set 
themselves to work to tear the Act of 
Parliament in pieces. And what was 
quite as serious, those who were admi- 
nistering the Land Act were in sym- 
pathy with the landlords and opposed 
to the tenants. Not content with this, 
the Chief Secretary had brought forward 
a Bill further to mutilate the original 
Land Act in the interests of the land- 
lords, The fact was that the Govern- 
ment of the day were in close alliance 
with the rack-renting Irish landlords, 
and the Chief Secretary was the cat’s- 
paw of the Olanricardes and King- 
HarmansofIreland. The Government 
of the day hg the forces under their 
control at the disposal of the landlords, 
and so enabled them to baton and sabre 
the Irish people and to stifle public 
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opinion in Ireland. [An hon. Mempsr : 
ear, hear!] He was to have that 
cheer from the hon. Member, seeing 
that within the last few days the hon. 
Member had been a witness to the oc- 
currences he had referred to, and he was 
glad to see the hon. Member safely back 
ain. Last night he asked a question 

of the First mane § of the ber ge A vat 
specting a ‘‘ printed statement ”’ left by 
an influential deputation of Irish land- 
lords with the Prime Minister. Seeing 
that the Government placed at the dis- 
posal of the Irish landlords the Forces 
of the country, the House of Commons 
was entitled to know what demands such 
persons as the Duke of Abercorn and his 
relatives and other Irish landlords had 
been making upon the English taxpayer 
in their recent interview with the Prime 
Minister. Were they asking the Go- 
vernment to remodel the Irish Land 
Commission. The Government were 
with one hand placing their whole 
force at the disposal of the land- 
lords, crushing down all combina- 
tion among the Irish tenants, which 
was stated by the late Under Secretary 
for Ireland to be their only salva- 
tion; and, on the other hand, they 
were, through the mouth of the Prime 
Minister, inviting the landlords to ex- 
hibit greater unanimity and closer com- 
bination. He did not think that when 
the English people understood what 
was taking place they would allow 
the present condition of things to con- 
tinue very long. The only safety for 
roperty in Ireland was in making the 
aws relating to land harmonize with 
the just and reasonable wishes of the 
Irish people. If this were the case, 
no people would be more truly Oon- 
sérvative in the best sense of the term 
in their principles than the Irish tenants ; 
and, in bis opinion, no people more easy 
to govern. The late Lord Melbourne 
sent out a very strong man to Irelanil 
to fill the post of Under Secretary, 
Mr. Thomas Drummond, who did not 
hesitate to take steps for the pre- 
servation of law and order. He was, 
however, penetrated with an absolute 
sense of justice, and he was the author 
of the celebrated maxim that ‘ Pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights.”’ 
the year 1785, one of the greatest 
men who ever sat in that Assembly, 
William Pitt, said, speaking of the com- 
mercial treatment of Ireland, that that 
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“ Which had been the system had counteracted 
the kindness of Providence and suspended the 
industry and enterprize of man.” 


It was only because of the unquenchable 
spirit of the Irish people that these words 
had not come true as regards land. 
On that side of the House they were 
resolved that the existing state of 
things should no longer continue, that 
the intentions of Providence should 
no longer be counteracted, and that 
enterprize and industry should receive 
their due reward. He did not under- 
estimate the magnitude of the great 
struggle, of which the Land Question 
only formed a small part. On that side 
of the House they would acknowledge 
the force of the words of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that ‘“ patience 
is an Imperial virtue.” For his own 
part, he deprecated any fever of exulta- 
tion for Spalding and Southwark ; and, 
on the other hand, he had no sympathy 
with the unreasonable depression which 
had been felt in certain quarters in 
regard to Deptford and Doncaster. 
They would go on unflinchingly in 
the task they had set themselves of 
bringing to the people of Ireland good 

vernment, oak a realization of those 
just aspirations whieh would make them 
& loyal and contented le. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the history of the Bill before the 
House was a miniature history of the 
Irish Land Question. It was somewhat 
remarkable as being the seventh time 
since 1881 that the Irish Party had 
brought in a Bill practically similar in 
most of its details to the present measure. 
During the 10 years subsequent to the 
passing of the Act of 1870, about a 
score of Bills amending the Act of 1870 
had been ruthlessly rejected. The Irish 
Party began a system of bringing in 
amending Bills which were rejected by 
the House. Many of his hon. Friends had 
dealt principally with this measure as 
one affecting arrears; but it was right 
that the general scope and purport of the 
measure should be dealt with, and they 
should ask from the Government some 
distinct statement of their objection to 
the various principles of the Bill. There 
was one important clause in the Bill to 
which he would direct attention. Jn 
1881 the House exacted that no rent 
was to be allowed or made payable upon 
improvements of a tenant or hi 
predecessor in title, unless compensated 
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by the landlord or his ecessor in 
title. Constructions been © 

upon that section which had led to most 
iniquitous confiscation of the improve- 
ments, the contention being that the 
enjoyment by a tenant of his improve- 
ments was to some extent a compensa- 
tion of them. During the progress of 
the Bill of 1881 through the House 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had declined to 
accept the Amendments proposed by the 
Irish Members, on the ground that the 
Courts could not decide in the way they 
wished to guard against with regard to 
the tenants’ improvements; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Court of Appeal, by 
a majority, had just decided in the way 
that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian had said they could not. That 
right hon. Gentleman had repeatedly 
declared that wherever the improve- 
ments belonged to the tenant, enjoyment 
of those improvements should not be 
held as compensation for them. Yet, 
despite that emphatic declaration, the 
Land Courts for the last seven years 
held that enjoyment of improvements 
was compensation for them. That, toa 
certain extent, the Ist clause of the Bill 
would remedy by a very simple provision, 
and he could not see what objection the 
Government had to it. There had been 
a constant confiscation of the tenants’ 
improvements going on, especially with 
regard to leaseholders, simply because 
of the surrender of leases. It was a 
most unhappy thing that the decision 
in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath” laid 
down a doctrine which nobody could 
understand. The decision was so extra- 
ordinary that where there were four 
Judges to three on one point, there were 
on a subsequent poiut three Judges to 
four, and one of the Judges who made 
up the minority in one case was one of 
the Judges v ho made up the majority in 
the other, and decided, by a majority, a 
principle which the four Judges who 
had previously formed the majority had 
declared to be bad law. Notwithstand- 
ing that extraordinary state of facts, 
the tenants of Ireland continued to 
be robbed of their improvements. 
He took from the newspapers of the 
28th March, the decision of a Sub-Com- 
mission presided over by a very able 
barrister (Mr. Bailey), who expressed 


his | views which he (Mr. Healy) did not 


agree with, of the law under “ Adamsr, 
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Dunseath,” and that would show the 
ee as deg — the tenants 
were being ro of their own property 
by the most miserable technicalities pos- 
sible to conceive. In the case in ques- 
tion the tenant was a Rev. John e, 
who held undera lease. He paid £275 
in 1879 to the representatives of the 
former tenant, and bought the interest 
in the existing lease. There was a clause 
in the lease against alienation, and the 
landlord gave him a new lease purport- 
ing to demise the dwelling-house. Now, 
because this man took out a new lease, 
Mr. Bailey decided that although the 
lease purported to demise the house, 
although the tenant had paid £275 
practically for the house alone, under 
all the circumstances it was held that 
the buildings were the property of the 
landlord, and the rent must be charged 
upon them. That was simply because 
the tenant went on the technicality of 
surrendering one lease and taking out 
another, and simply because that was 
done his property was to be confiscated. 
He (Mr. Healy) could only say he 
thought it would be to the interest of 
all parties in Ireland that the law as 
regarded tenants’ improvements should 
be put on a decent basis, and he had 
mentioned before, as a remarkable fact, 
that, by some curious circumstances, this 
question which arose in ‘‘ Adams v, Dun- 
seath ”’ arose in a different way under the 
Crofters’ Act; and while in every in- 
stance in Ireland the law was decided 
against the tenant, in every instance in 
Scotland it was decided in the tenant’s 
favour. But that was not the sole 
grievance respecting improvements. 
Another remarkable decision was given 
recently in the case of a tenant named 
O'Neill, in the County Dublin. A 
clause in this man’s lease, which was 
made sinee the Act of 1870, was to the 
effect that at the end of 31 years he was 
not to claim compensation for improve- 
ments under the Act of 1870. It was 
solemnlydecided bythe Sub-Commission, 
presided over by Mr. Kane, that because 
there was a provision in the lease that 
the tenant was not to claim compensation 
for improvements under the Act of 1870, 
the landlord was entitled to rent on 
these improvements, and though the 
tenant had put up buildings during the 
last 10 or 12 years to the extent of 
£1,600, which the landlord admitted to 
the full, yet.the Court allowed rent on 
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these very improvements. Was it rea- 
sonable that such a state of the law 
should continue? The worst of the 
matter was that these hardships and 
grievances were decided in a corner 
where nobody knew to any extent 
anything about them except a few 
lawyers in the Four Courts. The 
Sub-Commissioners operated in 32 coun- 
ties. In many cases no report was fur- 
nished of the enormous hardships which 
were being done. These things were 
practically taking place in the dark, in a 
padded chamber, and no echo reached 
outside. Right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would not contend for one moment 
that the law in ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath” 
was satisfactory; and, if it were un- 
satisfactory, was it not reasonable they 
should seek to change it? This decision 
affected millions’ worth of property, and 
they asked that the law as regarded 
that property should be decided. If this 
pre rty were the property of the land- 
ord, it would be very quickly decided. 
They knew from the words of the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), now so fond of attacking them, 
that if the soil of Ireland were denuded 
of the tenants’ improvements, it would 
be as naked as the American prairie. 
He (Mr. Healy) took from the House 
of Lords’ Reports of last year the 
words of Earl Cowper, the appointee of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who pre- 
sided over the Commission, with which 
they (the Irish Members) had nothing 
to do. They had no Representative on 
that Commission. Their friends gave 
no evidence before that Commission— 
they left it severely alone, asif every one 
of its Members had got the plague; 
and notwithstanding that the only wit- 
nesses were witnesses not in sympathy 
with them, what was the solemn con- 
clusion at which Lord Oowper arrived. 
He would quote from the report in 
Hansard of April 22, 1887— 

“With one or two excoptions, he (Earl 
Cowper) distinctly stated that, until very re- 
cently, landlords did not make improvements 
on the land, and when the tenants made 
them, the rents were immediately raised. He 
attributed the present condition of Ireland to 


the fact that the landlord class in Ireland— 
who, in other res were a most admirable 


race vf smote ag many instances been 
undoubtedly bad landlords.’”’—(3 Hansard, 
[313] 1596.) 

He (Mr. Healy) did not know how a 
man could be, in other respects, an 
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admirable man, if in regard to the chief 
matter in which he was allowed human 
power, enjoyment, and authority in the 
country, he was in the opinion of his 
own friends a bad man and a bad land- 
lord. Lord Cowper was challenged as 
to his statement by an Irish landlord, 
Lord Belmore, on the 2nd May, 1887, 
after he had a full opportunity of re- 
considering his words, and he reiterated 
them, as the report in Zhe Standard 
showed. After using words similar to 
those he ee pt on the previous 
occasion, Lord Cowper went on to show 
how, while Irish tenants made all the 
improvements, they in England were 
done by the landlords, instancing a case 
where an owner of 70,000 acres in 22 
years expended on the land and im- 
rovements £930,000. In face of these 
acts, he (Lord Cowper) thought he was 
justified in saying that, as a rule, the 
improvements were made in Ireland by 
the tenants, and in many cases the rents 
had been raised on such improvements. 
He (Mr. Healy) ventured to think the 
tenants’ property in improvements in 
Ireland would not be represented by a 
sum of £150,000,000. Sir John Gray, 


in one of the debates following the Act 


of 1870,was of opinion that the Land Act 
of 1870 gave the tenants an interest 
equivalent to £100,000,000 in the soil, 
and taking into account the fall in 
prices, it was now a moderate estimate 
to say that £150,000,000 worth of pro- 
ay was at stake in this matter, that 

ad been put in the land by the tenant, 
and to which the landlord had not con- 
tributed one farthing. Take the case of 
the Bath Estate, where the tenants’ 
sweat had been coined into sovereigns 
for the benefit of the landlord. Under 
the Purchase Act, Lord Bath had sold 
his estate at Farney, the entire rent of 
which, whilst in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth it was only £200 a-year, had 
been increased to £40,000 at the time 
Mr. Godkin inquired into it; and he 
ventured to say that not £1,000 of the 
improvement had been made by the 
landlord in all that time. Landlords 
like the Governor General of Canada 
and the Countess of Kingston would say 
they had spent large sums of money in 
improving their estates ; but their money 
was spent only on rent offices and gate 
lodges, and little or none of it on the real 
work of reclamation or improvement of 
land. The landlords said they borrowed 
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money from the Board of Works for the 
purpose of making im but if 
they did, they made the tenants pay for 
it. He had recently seen a notice of 
ejectment against a man whose rent was 
originally under £50; but the rent had 
by accumulated charges of £5 for title— 
such charges as these landlords were 
now crying out to have remitted to 
them, although they had put them all 
on to their tenants’ rents—as well as 
£30 for drainage, and £20 for building 
and other charges, had been raised to 
about £120. It was a monstrous thing 
that they should allow the law on the 
subject of tenants’ improvements in Ire- 
land to be in such a condition that at 
one moment it was decided one way, 
and at another moment it was decided 
another way. He ventured to say that 
if the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland were asked for a statement 
as to the exact condition of the law in 
this respeet, he would not be able to tell 
them with any sense of confidence. No- 
body really knew what was the law in 
Ireland in regard to tenants’ improve- 
ments ; it was in a most miserable state ; 
and if the Government did not like the 
mode of dealing with the matter proposed 
by the present Bill, which proceeded on 
the policy of the Act of 1881, he appealed 
to them to propose their own clauses for 
that purpose, and at any rate to place 
the law on a sure and sound basis. 
Then there was the question of the legal 
presumption as to improvements. The 
Act of 1870 did deal with that ques- 
tion to a certain extent; it made 
the presumption largely in favour of 
the tenant, but it did not go far 
enough, considering that the tenant 
was often an illiterate man, unable to 
read or to write, a fact which the Con- 
servatives, although they had kept him 
thus ignorant for centuries, hurled at 
them as an argument of his unfitness 
for self-government. He was much less 
able to keep accounts in respect to his 
improvements in the same way as the 
landlord, who had a staff of clerks ; and 
surely, therefore, knowing as they did 
from the Reports of the Devon and the 
Cowper Commissions that the tenant 
made the improvements, they ought 
to recognize them as such, and put 
the law on the subject on a just and 
proper foundation. The presumption 
ought to be made more largely in favour 
of the tenants, Pasture tenants, too, 











ought all to be admitted. The right 
rig distinguished howd and 
is distingui ive the Prime 
Minister had continually stated on Eng- 
lish platforms that every Irish tenant 
might enter the Land Court and might 
claim compensation for disturbance. A 
more hollow statement was never made, 
and the way to test that statement was 
to look at the figures. The exceptions 
contained in the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881 drove large holes in those Statutes. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
all went into the Land Court who wished, 
and that those who did not go had fair 
rents. The case of the Government had 
been stated with an audacity which could 
only spring from that ignorance which 
was certainly the solid basis for most of 
the statements of the Chief Secre in 
regard to Ireland. The Irish Members 
said that the tenants did not go into 
Court, because they were excepted from 
the provisions of the Act; and if the 
Government contested that assertion, let 
them bring the matter to the proof. 
There were about 600,000 tenants in 
Ireland, and out of that number only 
200,000, or one-third of the entire body 
of tenants, had wry to the Court. It 
might be said that the other 400,000 
could go into Court, too, if they liked ; 
but out of the 200,000 who went into 
Court to have fair rents fixed, 36,000 
had their applications dismissed or 
struck off. That was to say, those 
36,000 had their applications dismissed 
as not being included in the Land Acts 
of 1870 or 1881. Was not that an 
extraordinary proportion to be hunted 
out of Court out of 200,000 who tried 
their luck, feeling confident that they 
had rights? Under such circumstances, 
they asked that the Legislature should 
deal with the excepted cases. He ad- 
mitted that they mended their hand in 
last year’s Bill on the subject of town 
parks and sub-letting, and he asked 
that they should now deal with the 
question of pasture holdings, which they 
had not touched at all. Almost the 
entire Province of Munster was pas- 
ture, and that was largely the case in 
Leinster and Connaught also. The Irish 
Members asked that pasture should be 
roperly defined, and the whole question 
ealt with fairly. That Bill provided 
most moderately that— 
“A holding was not to be excluded from the 
benefit of the Act if it should appear that 
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such holding was originally laid down in pas- 
ture by ao anted on his prodeceseers,"* ee 
All pasture holdings had not been ex- 
eluded by the Act of 1881. The Act 
admi those under £50 valuation 
which did not lie adjacent to the ten- 
ant’s residence, this latter provision 
bean: Bo piece of legislative tomfoolery, 
by e way, such as that House was 

ways sticking into Irish Avts, the Lord 
only knew why. It was yet an unde- 
cided question whether, if the man’s 
valuation was £50, and that he lived 
solely by making butter and grazing, 
whether he would be excluded from the 
benefits of the Act of 1881. The Courts, 
it was true, had shrunk from so terrible 
a decision as to exclude him; but still 
the question was undecided, and the 
Government should deal with it. He 
could understand why the larger pasture 
holders had been excluded. That had 
been through the late Mr. Butt’s influ- 
ence in 1870, in consequence of the 
bitter feeling in the country against the 
large graziers who had assisted in the 
famine clearances of 1848. He (Mr. 
Healy) was, indeed, thankful to Provi- 
dence that some of those large graziers, 
like Oaptain Pollok, of Galway, who 
held land that was uninhabited for 
miles and miles, and from which the 
people had been driven out like rats in 
1848, now found these farms turning to 
moss on their hands, and that many of 
them were becoming, like Captain Pol- 
lok, broken and bankrupt. Oaptain 
Pollok had come to Ireland with 
£100,000, but he (Mr. Healy) did not sup- 
pose that he was now worth 100,000 far- 
things, nothwithstanding all his consoli- 
dations and clearances of the wretched 
Irish peasantry. He ventured to say 
that in this matter the present Bill, so 
far from representing the real justice of 
the case, was watered down a tenth 
remove from it. They had here .also 
a definition of the word improvement. 
They went the revolutionary length of 
providing that an improvement was any 
agricultural operation on the holding 
that added to the letting value, or any 
expenditure of labour or capital which 
added to the letting value. Now, the 
definition of an improvement was as 
much in favour of the landlord as of the 
tenant, according to whoever made the 
improvement. It cut both ways. He 
hoped, under those circumstances, that 
the House would adopt the amendment 
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of the law. They dealt with sub-letting 
on the same basis. As an illustration 
of how the law at present worked, he 
knew of thu case of Captain Bolton, 
which came under his own knowledge 
within the last 12 years, where the Sub- 
Commissioners reduced the rent from 
£142 to £90; in other words, it was 
judicially found that the landlord had 
been robbing the tenant of £1 a-week. 
There was no question raised in the 
Court below as to any sub-letting point ; 
but the landlord stated it upon appeal, 
and but that the tenant produced a 
letter dated in 1838 condoning the sub- 
letting, he would have lost the benefit of 
the Act. The late Mr. Law inserted the 
provision as to sub-letting in the Act of 

. 1881 in the interest of the tenant. It 
was not in the Bill as it was originally 
introduced, nor as it passed through 
Committee. Well, he (Mr. Healy) 
begged of Mr. Law to withdraw the 
provision from the Bill; but he said he 
was putting in the provision in the in- 
terests of the tenants, because, according 
to the definition of “holding,” any 
tenant who let the least bit of his land 
would be deprived of all the provisions 
of the measure ; and, knowing the enor- 
mous sympathy of Mr. Law for the ten- 
ants and his enormous learning, they 
did not fora moment dispute the wisdom 
of introducing the provision, as he con- 
sidered it would be in the interest of the 
tenant. But what happened? Its ana- 
logy in the Registration of Votes Act 
was applied to this agrarian legislation, 
and that unfortunately had been the use 
that had been made of the Sub-Letting 
Clause. But what injury was it to the 
landlord if a tenant let a bit of his land? 
If he did so, the landlord had his remedy 
against the head, and also the sub- 
tenant, and he would be in a position 
to eject both if the rent was not paid. 
Under those circumstances, they asked, 
whether, in cases where the sub-letting 
had been of a reasonable character, 
they should oust the tenant from the 
benefit of the Act. He must say he 
thought that if the House was inclined 
to act in a reasonable spirit, some of the 
provisions of the Bill would be accepted, 
and what they would say to the Govern- 
ment would be—‘‘If you object to the 
Bill, but not as a whole, let it be read a 
second time, and then in Committee 
strike out or modify the provisions to 
which you object, but do not reject the 
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whole Bill because you think that some 
of the provisions are unfair.” They 
owed it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian that the 
stringency of the Act of 1881 had been 
mitigated ; but tenancies were being 
continually broken down in the cases of 
old and aboriginal tenants; and there- 
fore they provided, that with regard to 
any tenancy created before the Ist of 
January, 1886—and he thought that 
was a too moderate proposal—the tenant 
should have a right to go into Court. 
A tenant who had been evicted should 
be regarded as an old tenant, and should 
not be considered as a man put upon 
the basis of contract. In the next 
clause they followed the Crofters’ Act, 
which reduced the period of statutory 
tenants from 15 years to seven. They 
were more moderate even than 
Lord Cowper, who proposed to make 
the judicial term five years. They asked 
that if seven years was considered fair 
for Scotland, why should not seven years 
be considered fair for Ireland also? The 
House found that the rents fixed from 
1881 to 1885 were unfair, and declared 
that there should be a reduction; and 
now the Irish Members asked that the 
period of seven years should be put into 
this Bill, and under that basis, and with 
the new definition of improvement, they 
believed that some justice might be done 
for the tenants. The next provision dealt 
with the staying of payraent of arrears, 
and some hon. Gentlemen considered 
that the central provision of the Bill. 
Some hon. Members had talked about 
the men who had got the arrears wiped 
out in 1882, that they should not again 
come into Court and get their arrears 
wiped out. But he (Mr. Healy) would 
point out that no such thing would have 
ocourred if the rents fixed in 1881 and 
1885 had not been rack-rents. To say 
that every spendthrift and dishonest 
tenant would get the benefit of the Act 
would be to write down every Irish 
Judge who dealt with these cases an 
ass, and to ignore the element of judi- 
cial discretion and determination. They 
found every day that the Chaneery 
Judges were exercising their discretion ; 
and, in his experience, they had fairly 
met the application of the tenants under 
them, and that exercise of discretion had 
been under judicial sanction and nese 
affidavit. But the Chancery Judges had 
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only power to deal with estates that 
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were rack-rented and encumbered, while 

reviously they were bound, under the 

ecision in “ Hamilton ». Nagle,” not 
to make the reduction if the owner ob- 
jected. Under the Act of last year, the 
power of objecting had been taken out 
of the hands of the owner and placed 
in the hands of the Oourt alone; and if 
the House thought it just and fair to do 
that in the case of tenants under the 
Courts of Chancery, was it not equally 
fair to take out of the landlords’ hands 
the power of objection in all cases? 
As regarded the rental of Ireland, the 

ower rhich they claimed under that 
Bill was already in existence; and they 
now asked the House to give the County 
Court Judges and the Judge of the 
Superior Courts the very power which 
the House itself enacted in the impor- 
tant powers which they conferred upon 
the Chaneery Judges in the Act of 
last year. That clause was given with 
the assent of the legal Representa- 
tives of Her Majesty's Government. 
Another consequence of the decision 
given by the Court of Appeal was this 
—that the reduction of rent in the way 
of wiping off arrears should not take 
place when the landlord objected. The 
Tory Party took away from the landlord 
that power of objection, and left it to 
the Land Judges in the Court of Chan- 
cery to make any reduction they pleased 
for the good of the estate. If Judges 
Monroe and Boyd were fit to be en- 
trusted with that power, surely the late 
Colleagues of the Government—Judge 
Gibson and Judge Holmes—were fit to 
be entrusted with similar power, and all 
the Irish Party asked was the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery to the Common Law Courts under 
similar cireumstances. Why should not 
the Irish tenant be treated with as much 
consideration as the Orofters in Scot- 
land? When rent had been judicially 
reduced, would not the House take care 
that a tenant should not be reduced to 
the position of a caretaker by arrears ? 
He now came to the provision dealing 
with the fatal 7th clause of the Act of 
1887. He should say that bo hardly 
believed that the Chief Sect stary and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) could scarcely have fore- 
seen the operation of the clause under 
which eviction notices were sent out by 
post. It was operating largely in the 
case of leaseholders. The notices might 
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thaps the Ohief Secretary was right 
4s anticipating that all would not do so, 
but many of them had already done 
their deadly work; they had put the 
leaseholders back to the status they oc- 
eupied before the Act of 1887, and the 
landlord could refuse terms except on 
condition that the leases should be ex- 
tinguished. If a tenant whose rent 
became due on the Ist of November 
received an originating notice on the 
3ist of October, that tenant, for an 
amount of arrears which did not exist, 
except as a legal fiction might lose his 
status. He (Mr. Healy) asked the Go- 
vernment to at least say that the fact of 
a tenant being served with a notice of 
eviction should not deprive him of 
having a fair rent fixed. It might be 
said, what good was it to the tenant to 
have a fair rent fixed if he could not 
pay up his arrears? The moment his 
rent was reduced, he could go to the 
bank or the terrible gombeen man, and, 
on the faith of the fixture of a fair rent, 
he could get sufficient money to wipe 
out his arrears. It was the knowledge 
on the part of the landlord that when a 
fair rent was once fixed, a man could 
either continue in his holding, or sell 
the tenant-right for its full value, which 
made the iandlord so anxious to perform 
an operation that would destroy the 
tenant’s status. And the unnecessary 
provision by which leaseholders were 

revented from going into the Land 

ourt was the one which compelled them 
to prove their title. Because lease- 
holders would not go to the heavy ex- 
pense of getting the solicitor of the 
estate to make out their lease, they were 
to be deprived of the provisions of the 
Act of 1887. Why was it that it was 
made so difficult for tenants to get the 
benefit of good laws in Ireland? There 
were no exceptions of town-parks or 

azing lands or leaseholders from tke 
Grimes Act ; it was only in the excellent 
legislation about which the Government 
boasted that these differences were 
made. Why should the Government 
leave these distinctions to be traded 
upon, as they said, by those who lived 
by agitation? Another provision they 
objected to was the one excluding leases 
for 999 years from the benefit of the 
Act. Because a tenant had a lease in 
perpetuity, he was to be robbed in per- 
petuity. Why, it was the leaseholders 
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of that kind that needed the benefit of 
the Act. A man who held alease fora 
short time had the hope of getting rid of 
it in ashort time, but the man who held 
a lease for ever would never get rid of 
it. He thought it a great misfortune 
that a man should be denied the benefit 
of good laws because there happened 
to be an additional figure of 9 on his 
lease. The expenditure of a little ink 
in writing an additional 9 on a piece of 
oe was the difference in Ireland 

etween a pauper and a prosperous 
tenant. Absurdities of that kind 
should be avoided in legislation. The 
turbary question was an important one, 
and ought to be dealt with. With 
reference to the turbary clause, he would 
point out that landlords, the moment a 
tenant got a fair rent fixed, often tacked 
the difference between the fair rent and 
the old rent on to the bog. He (Mr. 
Healy) ventured to say that in the old 
grants given by the Crown these bogs 
were never included. They were the 
immemorial right of the tenants, and 
the landlords had afterwards craftily got 
possession of them by getting the 
tenants to give them acknowledgments of 
the beg and then putting on a rent of a 
penny a week for the turbary. In Ire- 
land peat for fuel was a necessary of 
life, and this truth had been partially 
recognized in Deasy’s Act me in the 
Act of 1881. The woods in Ireland had 
been destroyed, and therefore the people 
had only the bogs to supply them with 
fuel. Enormous injustice was done to 
the tenants by reason of the deprivation 
of bog, and it was reasonable to ask the 
House to deal with this question in the 
manner suggested. He would give an 
illustration of how the Court of Chancery 
could dispose of such matters. There 
was the case of a gentleman who had 
recently been appointed one of the Sub- 
Commissioners who appeared before the 
Court in respect to the sale of some pro- 
perty. On the title of the estate it was 
put down that the tenants had a right 
to the bog. Though it was proved the 
bog had been the tenants’ for genera- 
tions, and that they had never paid for 
it, this landlord commenced a suit, and 
what happened? Judge Monroe, in- 
stead of letting the brief of the tenant 
be opened, addressed the landlord to the 
following effect :— 

“My dear Sir, if this property were to be 


sold without the rights of the tenants to their 
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bog being recognized upon it, the purchase 
ues oly be buying a cinall Civil war.’”’ : 
And Mr. Justice Monroe dismissed the 
Sub-Commissioner’s application with 
costs. That was an instance of the 
summary way in which the Court of 
Chancery dealt with these pretensions of 
the landlords. Fortunately, a wise 
jurisdiction was exercised in that Court 
by the two gentlemen who presided over 
it, but unfortunately such cases seldom 
reached the ears of the public. The 
principles which guided the Oourt in 
cases such as that to which he had re- 
ferred ought to receive general and un- 
disputed recognition; and what they 
asked was that some provision of that 
kind in regard to rent should be re- 
cognized. The British Parliament by 
its legislation had made the Irish ten- 
antry more easily ‘‘ huntable,”’ to use an 
expression applied by a German poet to 


the condition of the Irish people, than 


rabbits were by sportmen’n ferrets. 
Legislation was passed upon the mere 
ipse dizit of a Gentleman sitting on the 
Treasury Bench, and the Irish Repre- 
sentatives were brought to Westminster 
to cry in vain in the ears of the Members 
of that House. He feared that this Bill 
could not hope for kindlier treatment 
from the author of the famous “ pay or 
quit’ declaration than its predecessors 
had received; but he warned the Go- 
vernment that the ghost of the measure 
would haunt them, and that the time 
would inevitably come when the prin- 
ciples which they now rejected would 
find a place upon their Statute Books. 
He appealed to the House, as the Bill 
was of such a moderate character, to 
agree to the Motion of his hon Friend. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) said he willingly accepted 
the challenge thrown out by the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) to state, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, in detail as to each of the 
provisions of the Bill, the ground on 
which they suggested the rejection of 
the measure. He must say he thought 
the challenge the hon. and learned 
Member had thrown out was a more 
practical one than that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Rusheliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), 
who suggested that, as an occupant 
of the Treasury Bench, he should state 
the opinion of the Government as to 
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the merits or demerits of the Irish land 
legislation commenced in 1881. It was 
rather remarkable that the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. E. Ellis) threw out this 
challenge in the course of a speech 
in support of a measure which had 
been three times rejected by the 
authors of the legislation of 1881 as an 
unsettlement of that measure, and that 
in the same speech —and he (Mr. 
Madden) mentioned this as a tribute 
to the hon. Member’s fairness and 
candour—he recalled to the recollection 
of the House what was undoubtedly 
a fact, namely, that in the year 1852 
the Attorney General of the then Con- 
servative Party introduced into the 
House a measure with which the hon. 
Member was evidently familiar, which 
went far in advance of any provisions 
which up to then had been submitted, 
in the direction of legislation for the 
relief of the tenants of Ireland, by any 
person occupying the position of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, then 
the Law Officer of the Crown. It would 
be admitted, however, that it was more 
practically useful to discuss the Bill before 
the House than the views and opinions of 
the Conservative Party on the course of 
legislation during past years. He was 
glad thatthe hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down had recalled the 
attention of the House to the points 
upon which the decision of the House 
must be given. He (Mr. Madden) 
was the more glad because until the 
hon. and learned Gentleman addressed 
the House they had no such light on 
the matter. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
had devoted a great deal of his atten- 
tion to the perpetuity clause, and it 
was not a little remarkable that his ad- 
vocacy of that clause seemed to be in- 
spired chiefly by some views which he 
entertained with regard to the Trinity 
College tenants: That certainly was the 
main subject of the hon. Member’s ad- 
dress to the House with reference to that 
clause. Well, he (Mr. Madden) would 
not go into the question of the Trinity 
College tenants now, for two reasons-— 
first, because the time of the House was 
limited, and the question did not appear 
to be really pertinent to the important 
questions raised by the Bill; and, 
secondly, because there was another 
Bill before the House upon which the 
question could be more fully and conve- 
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niently discussed. He did not think a 
more infelicitous exampie could have 
been shown by the hon. Member, for 
the hon. Member had overlooked the 
fact that the great bulk of the 
Trinity College tenants were not oc- 
cupying tenants, but middlemen; and 
that the settlement come to between the 
College and their tenants involved the 
principle of periodical re-adjustment of 
rents, therefore it was difficult to seo 
why—unless it were for the purpose of 
making reference to Trinity bol ege as 
a ‘close Corporation ’—the hon. Mem- 
ber had devoted any time to the subject. 
Following the criticism of the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down, he would take first 
the most important question—namely, 
that of improvements. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made a state- 
ment—and had made an appeal to 
him. (Mr. Madden) in ion to that 
statement—in reference to the position 
of the law on the subject of improve- 
ments. The hon. and learned Member 
had stated that if a case’ were laid 
before a practising member of the Bar 
—and the hon. and learned Member had 
selected him (Mr. Madden) as the 
example—he would experience consider- 
able difficulty in giving advice as to the 
exact state of the law. Well, the main 
difficulty in giving advice was generally 
in the application of the existing and the 
undoubted law to the particular facts of 
the case. They might make the law 
more simple — he was prepared to 
admit that this Bill, by removing all fair 
limitations and rghowace in favour of the 
landlords, would, probably simplify the 
law very much indeed, and any mem- 
ber of the Bar who had to advise 
under these circumstances would find 
it a very simple matter. But they 
must look beyond that, and he could 
not agree with the statement of 
the hon. and learned Member that, 
if they looked at the substance of the 
law in regard to improvements, there 
was any difficulty or injustice in the 
law as it at present existed. The hon. 
and learned Member had referred to the 
case of ‘‘Adams v. Dunseath ”—a case 
with which those interested in the ad- 
ministration of the law were very fami- 
liar. The facts of that case might be 
somewhat difficult, but the two prin- 
ciples of law, decided in two cases, to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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had referred, stand out clearly. One 
was clearly decided in favour of the 
fair rights of the tenant, and the other, 
it appeared to him, with equal clearness 
and with similar fairness, in the direction 
of the rights of the landlord. The 
former of the two questions to which he 
referred was this—the question as to 
the position of the tenant in cases 
where improvements existed on the hold- 
ing and where there had been a series 
of tenants. By the decision in the case 
of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” the strict legal 
interpretation which had been put on 
the words ‘‘ predecessor in title ” in the 
Act of 1870 was departed from. The 
decision in the case which arose under 
the Act of 1881 was entirely in favour 
of the tenant on that point. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not altogether. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the decision was 
entirely in favour of the tenant in 
respect of the point he was referring 
to. Of course he did not mean to say 
that it went so far in favour of the 
tenant as the hon. and learned Member 
would have it go. The decision got rid 


of a technicality which had been im- 
ported into the Act of 1870, and put— 
to use the language of Lord Chancellor 


Law, who was an eminent authority on 
that Act—a less technical interpretation 
on the term “ predecessors in title,’ and 
adopted the principle that where there 
was @ series of tenancies upon the land, 
each should be regarded as a prede- 
cessor in title to those who followed, 
although he might not have been prede- 
cessor in precisely the same title. But 
the Bill now before the House sought 
to go far beyond that. It sought to 
adopt the principle of predecessorship 
in occupancy, and that would include 
the case where a landlord had taken 
up the land, and perhaps farmed it 
for a time and then re-demised it with 
all the improvements. That seemed 
to him the most curious clause he had 
ever seen in a Bill of this kind. It 
provided that the expression ‘ prede- 
cessors in title’’ should be construed to 
be ‘‘ predecessors in occupancy,” when it 
should appear to the Court that the 
oe of the case so required. [‘‘ Hear, 

ear!’’] Yes, that was all very well 
when they submitted for the decision of 
the Court a question involving a question 
of discretion or justice; but this was a 
question of general principle, which was 
not to be decided by what was just in an 
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individual case ; the question was as to 
the principle to be laid down—as to whe- 
ther they were to go beyond the case of 
tenants who had made improvements, 
and a series of tenants who had done 
likewise. That was the question of 

rinciple to be decided by the House, 

e could not understand the demand 
for the recognition of the principle of 
succession of occupancy when they were 
dealing with the question of tenants’ 
improvements, and they had already 
provided for the succession in title of 
a series of tenants when succeeding each 
other. The Crofters’ Act had been re- 
ferred to over and over again, but it 
was a most remarkable fact that if they 
looked at that Act they would find that 
in that Statute the term ‘‘ predecessors 
in title” was limited to predecessors in 
title of the same family. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is because 
alienation isimpossible. It isprohibited, 
and free sale does not exist. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the point of his 
observation was that in Ireland the 
tenants had benefits which they could 
not have in Scotland. In Scotland, with 
regard to improvements, they could not 
look at the succession of tenancies 
generally, but the succession was limited 
to Members of the same family. The 
hon. and learned Member had referred 
to two cases as an illustration of what 
he called the unsatisfactory state of the 
law. Now it was remarkable that in 
one Sub-Commissioners’ Court, presided 
over by Mr. Bailey, a decision was made 
with which the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman said he should not agree—~ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; I said, 
" with which I do not say that I 
agree.’ 

Mr. MADDEN said, at any rate, if 
the head of that Sub-Commission had 
made an erroneous decision as to the 
law, it was easy to set it right. They 
could not easily lay downin a Bill a 
principle which was to guide them in 
dealing with every holding. Difficulties 
must crop up in individual cases. For 
one moment let him call the attention 
of the House to a rather important 
nelle, ss he did not yy was very 

ear rought out in the speeches 
which had pad from the Opposition 
side of the House; he refe to the 
meaning of the term “improvement,” 
and, as the time of the House was 
limited, he would not go into detail 
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more than was absolutel 


* in lettin, 


necessary. 
He wished to point out that the im- 
portance of this Bill did not lie so 
much in the definition of the word ‘‘im- 
provement” in the fifth clause as in the 
second clause, which dealt with the in- 
terest of the tenant in his improvements. 
Perhaps the House had not yet realized 
the extraordinary change in the law 
which that clause would effect. The 
clause provided that where— 

‘‘ Application has been made to the Court in 
the said Act mentioned to fix the fair rent of a 
holding, the Court shall ascertain whether any 
improvements have been made thereon by the 
tenant or his predecessors in title for which he 
or they have not been paid or otherwise com- 

ted by the landlord or his predecessors in 
title, and shall estimate the extent of any in- 
crease in the letting value of the holding re- 
sulting from such improvements. Such increase 
value shall, for the purposes of any 
such application, be deemed to be the property 
of the tenant, and no rent shall, in any pro- 
ceedings under the said Act or this Act, be 
allowed or made payable in respect thereof.” 
Now, be that right or be it wrong, 
under the shelter of the not quite so 
formidable definition clause, a tetal and 
absolute change in the law as to tenants’ 
property in improvement was introduced 
by this section ; and he would endeavour 
to explain what he meant. The first of 
the questions—the one which had been 
discussed—was whether, in the con- 
struction of the existing Acts, the “ im- 
provement’ meant the works done by 
the tenant, in the carrying out of which 
he had spent his money, and the effect 
of which had been to add to the letting 
value of the holding on the increased 
value which was the result of those 
works. The second of the questions 
decided is the case to which the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
referred. As the former question to 
which he had referrei had been clearly 
decided in favour of the tenant, so as 
regards the latter question with equal 
clearness a decision had been given in 
favour of the landlord. The making of 
an improvement was one thing. It cost 
the tenant money, or time, or labour— 
it cost something which might be the 
subject - matter of compensation, and 
that it should be the subject-matter of 
compensation had been long ago ad- 
mitted. The increased letting value 
was a totally different thing. Whilst 
the increased letting value depended in 
part, no doubt, upon that expenditure 
of money, it depended in part also upon 
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and that capability was the of 
the landlord. [* No, no!” Be sa - 


hon. Members opposite would 

admit that before the tenant carried out 
improvements the landlord had the pro- 
perty which was capable of benefiting 
y the improvement, and could himself 
have carried out the improvements and 
realized benefit from them. He would 
uote the opinion of an eminent autho- 
rity, which hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House as well as hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
meapert- Mr. Isaac Butt, in dealing 
with the question, made an observation 
which would show to those who aceepted 
it that such a settlement as that pro- 
posed in the present Bill would be unjust 
—namely, the definition of the increased 
value, instead of the thing done as being 
the improvement. Mr. Butt had said— 


‘The additional value is not the creation 
solely of the tenant. lt is the creation partly 
of.the expenditure of the skill of the tenant 
and partly of the inherent capability of the 
soil.” 

Mr. Butt had pointed out cases in illus- 
tration of this contention, and had gone 
on to say— 

‘** These powers of the soil were the property 
of the landlord, and he has the right to have 
them returned to him when the tenant’s inte- 
rest expires. He has not the right, however, 
to appropriate the expenditure which the 
— has incurred in making them produc- 
ive. 

That was the foundation of the law as 
it existed at present. The tenant had 
no right to say that the increased value 
of the land was his. That was the 
ductrine laid down; but this principle 
would be revered by the 2nd clause of 
the Bill. The entire increased value of 
the holding was to be made the pro- 
perty of the tenant totally irrespective 
of whether it was due to the expen- 
diture of money or to the capabilities 
of the soil which was the property 
of the landlord. That he looked upon 
as one of the most objectionable features 
of the Bill. He asked the House if 
it was correct to describe this Bill as 
having fur its object to do away with 
pitfalls that had been detected in the 
work of the Legislature. He could 
understan1 a measure being brought for- 
ward to supply deficiencies of that kind, 
and to correct matters which were not 
foreseen by the Legislature, but this 
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was not such a measure.. The pro- 
visions of the Bill were matters of 
principle which had been discussed 
in that House over and over again; 
and, in substance, the House had 
had the Bill before it on many oc- 
casions. It had been made the sub- 
a of Divisions, and had uently 
en pronounced against by the House. 
Of course it was impossible to prevent 
difficulties arising under the best drawn 
Act of Parliament, but this was the 
class of questions with which the 
Bill dealt. With reference to the 
Improvements Olause of the Bill, the 
only other remark he had to make 
was that the third section appeared to 
him to be extremely unjust with regard 
to the presumption which it created as 
to improvements executed in the last 50 
years. The presumption which at pre- 
sent existed was extremely fair and 
equitable to the tenant, but under this 
section of the Bill they would have to 
back for an unreasonable time, and 
rove that the work had been done 
y the landlord. The hon. and learned 
Member had mentioned the provision 
under the law which now existed that 
the enjoyment by the tenant of his 
improvements might be had regard 
to by the Court in fixing the amount 
of compensation. That he held to be 
a provision eminently fair. But how 
did the Bill deal with this sub- 
ject? No matter whether the land- 
lord and the tenant had dealt together 
on the basis of the improvements, no 
matter what forbearance had been 
shown, and no matter what the arrange- 
ment between the landlord and the 
tenant might be, an express contract 
must be produced or the matter was 
not to be considered. He submitted 
that it was more fair and equitable to 
leave the question to the consideration 
of the Court than to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, and that the decision 
previously come to over and over again 
by the House on this qué :tion was 
just and fair. This part of the measure 
reversed the present law in a manner 
that was exceedingly unjust to the land- 
lords. The next point of the hon. 
and learned Member was the ques- 
tion of the exemption of pasture land. 
There was no general exemption in the 
case of pasture land under the Act of 
1881, which provided that the land must 
have been let wholly or mainly for the 
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must be valued at not less than £50, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman re- 


ferred to the provision i to 
pasture lands adjoinin uote on 
which the tenant resided as nonsensical, 


but it seemed to him, on the con- 
trary, eminently fair and sensible, 
The Act was intended to apply to the 
ordinary class of occupying tenants who 
resided on their holdings, and was not 
intended for the protection of those 
who entered into large ing specu- 
lations. But the class of cases to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
ferred was not so numerous as the 
House might be led to suppose. The 
hon. and learned Member had stated 
that of the 500,C00 or 600,000 tenants 
in Ireland, about 200,000, less a {certain 
number of cases that were dismissed, 
had had fair rents fixed, and that of the 
remaining 400,000 a large number were 
kept out of Court by the fact that they 
were pastoral tenants—tenants of 
demesnes or otherwise exempted. He 
did not think that statement consistent 
with what was generally said on the 
subject, and he would remind hon. 
Members opposite that the statement had 
been over and over again made in that 
House that it was the large amount 
of arrears that preven tenants 
going into the Land Court. Another 
question with which the Bill pro- 
posed to deal was that which, it 
seemed to him, had been already 
provided for by existing legislation— 
namely, the question of sub-' stting. 
No doubt the original Act of 1881 was 
intended for the benefit of occupyi 

tenants, and the clause which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to had 
the efect of excluding certain cases 
where there had been sub-letting of a 
trivial character; but what was done 
last year? The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act of 1887 contained a clause which 
appeared to him to remove the difficulty 
an to do away with the two cases 


where the former Act might work 
injustice. In the first place, it amp 8 
from exclusion cases of sub-letting where 
the tenant was a bond fide labourer on 


the holding; and, in the second place, 
cases where the amount of sub-letting 
was so trivial that the Court deemed the 
tenant in substant.al occupation of the 
holding. Surely, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not contend that where 
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a man was not substantially in occupa- 
tion of the holding he should be ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the Act? 
He submitted that it was only where 
the Court declared that a tenant was 
substantially in the occupation of the 
holding that he was entitled to the 
benefit of the Act; and, therefore, the 
object of this part of the Bill had, in his 
opinion, been attained. The next re 
vision of the Bill was with regard to 
future tenancies, and was of a very 
anomalous character. He could under- 
stand the provisions of the Act of 1881 
on this point; but he could not under- 
stand admitting the distinction between 

resent and future tenancies, and adopt- 
ing the arbitrary point of time suggested 
by the Bill. Then as to the suggested 
limitation of the terms of the judicial 
tenancy to seven years, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had reterred to it as 
a more moderate proposal than that of 
the Cowper Commission, but there was 
an essential difference. As he under- 
stood the Bill, all questions relating to 
the tenancy must be re-opened and gone 
through at the end of seven years. But 
the Cowper Commission suggested no- 


thing of that kind. Their recommen- 


dation was an entirely different one— 
namely, that there should be no entire 
re-opening of the whole ca-e, but only 
a sort of automatic adjustment of rent, 
which was a much less objectionable 
proposal. As to the matter of staying 
evictions, that matter had been the 
subject of the most careful legislation 
already, and the existing provisions 
were, he considered, just and liberal to 
the tenants. The Courts had power to 
stay proceedings for ejectment, pending 
the fixing of judicial rents, and there 
appeared to him no necessity whatever 
for further legislation on the subject. 
With regard to arrears, he was aware 
that there was no power to deal with 
them except by spreading them over a 
certain period by instalments. It was 
stated by the hon. and learned Member 
that this provision of the Bill had been 
taken from the Crofters’ Act; but al- 
though it might have been copied from 
that Act, it was now applied to a case 
entirely dissimilar. The Crofters’ Act 
dealt with primary applications for fair 
rents, but this Bill dealt indiscriminately 
with various classes of tenants, whe- 
ther tenants under lease, tenants who 
took the benefit of the Arrears Act of 





1882, or tenants who might have had 
fair rents fixed years ago. A clause of 
this kind, as applied to the tenants of 
all those classes, had absolutely no re- 
semblance to the Crofters’ Act. The hon. 
and learned Member had referred to a 
clause which was introduced into the Act 
of 1887. It was perfectly true, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
the Chancery Judges, in dealing with 
the estates of minors and !unatics, had 
power to remit arrears. But the Court 
of Chancery in dealing with such estates 
acted as the owner of them; it did 
what the owner might do, and what 
the vast majority of landlords in Ire- 
land were doing. The Act of last year 
merely placed the Land Judges, when an 
order had been made for sale and a re- 
ceiver had been appointed, in the position 
which the Judge atthe Court of Chancery 
had always held when acting for minors 
and lunatics, and enabled them to make 
abatements of rent. With reference to 
turbary, a more extraordinary provision 
had never been submitted to the House 
than that contained in this Bill—rnamely, 
that what was called the reasonable 
expectation of the tenants, the licences 
and usages which they enjoyed as a 
matter of favour, should be converted 
into a matter of legal right against 
the landlord. He was far from saying 
that the question of turbary was not 
a difficult one, but the Government 
could not accept a provision which con- 
verted what were called privileges by 
custom, but which were not rights in 
any proper sense of the term, into legal 
rights. The question of perpetuity 
holdings had been fully discussed and 
decided last year, and what reason had 
the hon. and learned Member given for 
going behind that decision? The hon. 
and learned Member asked what ic 
there was in the number 999. But 
where a line has to be drawn it must 
be drawn somewhere, and you must 
draw it at some definite point with 
regard to tenancies which are within or 
without the scope of the Acts. He sub- 
mitted that no grounds had been laid 
before the House sufficient to induce 
it to depart from the decision arrived at 
last year. This Bill had a long Parlia- 
mentary history. It was brought for- 
ward in substance in 1882, and was then 
opposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). It was agair opposed by 
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him in 1883 and 1884, and he asked 
what prospect there was held out that if 
the House in 1888 were to adopt its pro- 
visions it would be regarded as a final 
settlement of the land question in Ire- 
land. It was admitted that it would be 
only a new unsettlement. The mover 
of the Bill did not claim finality for it, 
and one of his supporters had declared 
that the real question underlying it was 
the question of real property in what 
was called rent. Therefore, seeing that 
the Bill was not proposed as a settle- 
ment of the question, and that its pro- 
visions were neither just nor fair, he 
would ask the House to reject the 
Motion for its second reading. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (iyrone, 8.) 
said, the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Down (Colonel Waring) had 
quoted a number of statistics, and shown 
that there was only one farmer who 
emigrated from Ireland for 10 labourers. 
He would point out it was the farmers’ 
sons who went away, and that the 
farmers, who were generally old men, 
were those who remained. This Bill 
might be called an omnibus Bill, and 
he was going to vote for its second read- 
ing, although by that he did not intend 
to commit himself to the details of every 
clause. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland had said they must 
draw a line somewhere with regard to 
leaseholders, but he wanted it to be 
drawn nowhere. Last year, when per- 
petuity and long leaseholders were shut 
out from the Bill of the Government, 
there was an understanding that a Bill 
would be introduced by which these 
tenants were to purchase the fee-simple 
of their holdings. New they had heard 
nothing of that Bill. Seeing that the 
Government were not prepared to deal 
with this matter in the way they prac- 
tically undertook to deal with it, he 
thought they might, at all events, bring 
the long leaseholders under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, and enable them to compul- 
sorily buy the fee simple of their hold- 
ings. The other point he wished to touch 
upon was the question of arrears. There 
were four classes of arrears which the 
House ought to consider. He did not 
deny that what were called bogus ar- 
rears existed, but he wanted to know 
what was the use of a Judge with a dis- 
cretion vested in him if he was not able 
to find out whether the plea of inabilty 
to pay wasreal orasham. He thought 
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that was a aaa which must be left 
to the Irish Jud who were acquainted 
with the state of the country. e next 
class of arrears were those which had 
accumulated under the Plan of Cam- 
peign. He thought these were entitled 
to different treatment from that of the 
ordinary class of arrears with which he 
pro to deal, but they would have 
to be dealt with in some way or other, 
It was quite clear that the landlords 
could get none of these until they came 
to terms, and it was for their interest 
that this question should be settled. 
The tenants now going into Oourt for 
the first time were getting reductions of 
rent to the extent of 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent. If that was so, the rents could 
not possibly be fair, and if arrears had 
accumulated in consequence—the tenants 
were entitled to relief. It was an 
erroneous impression that it was desired 
that these arrears should be swept away. 
All he had asked inthe Bill which he had 
introduced was that the Oounty Court 
Judge should have discretion to deal 
with them—to wipe them out or reduce 
them, in the same way as the Judges of 
the Landed Estates Court had power to 
do at the present momeut. The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland had impressed 
upon the House that the Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court practically took 
the place of the owne:. But he weuld 
call attention to a case lecided last week 
by Mr. Justice Monroe. The owner had 
consented to the reduction of rent, but 
refused to consent to the reduction of 
the arrears, and the Judge then swept 
them away entirely, saying that it was 
not of the slightest use to continue the 
arrears in the case of these small hold- 
ings. Having worked for years with 
the Ulster tenant farmers, he knew that 
the decision in the case of ‘‘ Adams ». 
Dunseath’’ was felt to be a heavy bur- 
den, and in his opinion rightly, the 
tenants being under the impression that 
they were rented on their improvements, 
and that the Oourt of Appeal had de- 
cided that this was right. -He had been 
struck with the diseussion of that morn- 
ing. He believed in his heart that the 
Irish Question was much more economic 
than political in its character, and he 
likewise believed that the Land Question 
was at the root of the Irish problem. 
He did not know how long it would 
take to earry the provisions of this Bill, 
or how many years they might spend in 
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passing the Bill through the House 
clause by clause; but he was certain 
that in substance it would be ultimatel 
carried, and that until it was carri 
the peace of Ireland would not be 
secured. 

ce OHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that the legal aspects 
of the question raised by the Bill had 
been so powerfully and s> exhaustively 
presented in the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) that he should at- 
tempt to add nothing to his argument. 
The point upon which he wished to 
make a single remark was the extraor- 
dinary position of the hor. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Madden) took up, in sup- 
posing that he could get rid of the ques- 
tion of arrears by saying that the 
Government could not approve of the 
clauses of the Bill. Surely the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General forgot that the 
Governmeat induced the House three 
weeks ago—at the instance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain)—to 
pass an Amendment accepting a propo- 
sition which virtually committed both 
the Government and the House to the 
admission that there was a case for deal- 
ing with arrears. The hon. Member for 
North Antrim did not object to the 
arrears clauses of the Bill because they 
would inflict monetary loss on the land- 
lords, but because of their moral effect 
on the Irish tenants. He did not doubt 
that the hen. Member, like other hon. 
Members on his side of the House, voted 
for the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, and by 
so doing committed himself to the pro- 
position that there was an arrears ques- 
tion, and that the tenants were in urgent 
need of a proposal for dealing with 
arrears of rent. He (Mr. John Morley) 
would point out that nearly every set of 
provisions of the Bill received their sup- 
port that day and got authority quite 
outside the ranks of the Nationalist 
Members for Ireland as much as from 
within those ranks. The turbary clause 
was taken from the Bill of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), and the clause reducing the 
statutory term was supported by the 
Cowper Commission. Though the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had demurred to there being any 
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arallel between the claims of the Scotch 

fters’ Act and the application of 

similar clauses in Ireland, he would re- 
mind him that no less a powerful su 

rter of his Government than the ri h 

on. Gentleman the Member for Wes 
Birmingham expressly stated that in his 
view the clauses of the Crofters’ Act of 
1886 furnished an exact precedent upon 
which they might wisely go in dealing 
with arrears of rent in froland. He 
(Mr. John Morley) submitted that the 
House was asked to reject propositions 
for the welfare of the Irish tenants 
which were not propounded merely by 
Members of the Nationalist Party, but 
which received support from authorities 
of the utmost diversity of opinion, but 
all agreeing in this, and all differing 
from Her Majesty’s Government in this, 
that they knew the conditions of the 
case in Ireland, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government either did not know them 
or else made it a point of honour to 
ignore, and behaving as if they wére 
not worth a moment’s consideration. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I must say I listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks with the 
greatest surprise. He gave the House 
to understand that this was a Bill which 
the Government were going to reject 
against the wishes, not morely of the 
hon. Gentlemen who sit below the 
Gangway, but against the wishes of all 
land reformers who have given attention 
to the subject, whatever Party they be- 
long to. Precisely the reverse of that 
statement is the fact. Every one of the 
important provisions of the Bill has beon 
discussed in the House, and has been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Front Opposition Bench—has been com- 
mented upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) and the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), and 
has been rejected by the House on its 
merits, chiefly in consequence of the 
arguments advanced by those right hon. 
Gentlemen. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The arrears 
clause was never brought forward at all, 
and it is one of the most important. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I absolutely 
differ from the hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing the arrears clause the most im- 
portant. 
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Mr. PARNELL: I said one of the 
most important. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) stated 
that we who voted in the majority three 
weeks ago on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork committed ourselves, 
by voting for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell- Williams) to the proposition 
that there was an important arrears 
een remaining to be dealt with in 

reland. If that be so—and Ido not 
argue the point—the arrears question in 
Ireland would not be dealt with by the 

roposition which is now laid before the 

ouse. What does the arrears question 
in Ireland arise from? It is stated to 
have arisen from the fact that in a large 
number of cases judicial rents were fixed 
before the fall of prices; that in conse- 
quence of the fall of prices those judicial 
rents became impossible; that in conse- 
quence of the judicial rents becoming 
impossible arrears accumulated; and 
that in consequence of the accumulation 
of arrears tenants were turned out of 
their holdings. Sir, not a single tenant 
who ever went into the Land Court to 
get a fair rent fixed under the Act of 
1881 would obtain the slightest fragment 
of relief by the proposition which is now 
seriously put before the House; and 
consequently this Bill is no solution of 
the arrears question in Ireland. So 
much for the question of arrears. But 
the most important proposition in this 
Bill was not alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
proposals of the Bill were supported 
from outside the Irish Party. I ask him 
whether a single Member outside the 
Irish Party except one—the hon. Member 
for the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis)—is seriously prepared 
to go into the Lobby and to vote for a Bill 
which reduces the interest of the land- 
lord to what is known as “‘ prairie value.” 
If you take the second and fourth 
clauses of this Bill in combination, as was 
pointed out with unanswerable force by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Memberfor 
the — Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) in 1884, you abso- 
lutely deprive the landlord of every- 
thing but prairie value. The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr, T, M, Healy) gave us a case of 
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Lord Bath’s property, which he said 
was worth nothing when it came to 
Lord Bath, but which had been sold to 
the tenants, and was now worth £40,000 
a-year. The contention is that the 
whole of that £40,000 annual value 
was conferred upon the land by the 
tenants. Work that to its logical con-. 
clusion, and it is perfectly clear that 
Lord Bath had no legitimate property 
interest in the land at all. 

Mr. PARNELL: There is a limit of 
£0 years in the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But observe, 
that if you once admit the principle 
how far it may Is this Bill re- 
garded as final by the Irish Party who 
bring it forward in this House? T 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford described it as a “‘ watered 
down tenth of what was required,” in 
the hope that it may be allowed to pass. 
Therefore we know that it is merely 
regarded as an instalment, and that if 
it were adopted hon. Gentlemen would 
come next year or the year after and 
tel) us that the Land Question was still 
unsettled, and that if we would only 
make a further advance upon the prin- 
ciples which we had accepted, then 
the Irish tenantry would at last 
contented: ‘The result will be that even 
if we pass this measure, the question 
will still remain unsettled. Now, I do not 
wish to argue the question of property 
in land ; but it is perfectly clear that if 
you are to cut down the landlords’ in- 
terest in land to the original value of 
the soil, unimproved by the tenant 
and unaffected by the progress of 
society, you would destroy at one 
sweep every atom of property in land 
throughout the Three Kingdoms. Is 
that principle accepted by any Gentleman 
outside the Irish Party? I do not 
think that any hon. Membor outside the 
Irish Party will desire to see such a re- 
sult as that brought about. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle aceept it? The right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow four years ago denounced such 
a proposal, and I should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman's 
conversion has reached such a point that 
he now repudiates all arguments which 
he had himself advanced at such @ 
recent period. There is a proposition in 
this Bill which entirely removes all the 
restrictions upon sub-letting. Does 
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that meet the approval of hon. Gentle- 
men above the ay? Does not 
everyone who knows anything about the 
Irish Question know—this that half the 
difficulty and half the evil which Ireland 
suffers from in the West and South- 
West arises from reckless sub-division ? 
Is the House prepared, after removing 
every inequitable provision against sub- 
letting, to remove every equitable pro- 
vision? Then we come to the reduction 
of the judicial term. It has been con- 
tended that half the difficulties and 
evils under which Ireland suffers would 
be removed if the judicial rents were to 
be revised every seven instead of every 
15 years; but although, if the original 
Land Act were now before the House, I 
might prefer to see the period of the 
fixed rents shortened from 15 to seven 
years, I do not think that by shortening 
the period now the evils under which 
the Irish tenants are suffering will be 
mitigated in any great degree. Seven 
years only have elapsed since the Act of 
1881 was passed; precisely the period, 
therefore, which the hon. Gentleman 
now adyocaies. But long before ever 
five years had passed, did not he and 
his friends begin shoucing out that it 
was impossible to pay judicial rents? 
Is it not, therefore, a farce to suggest 
that a change of period from 15 to seven 
years is a true solution of the difficulty ? 
The way to dea] with it is, not by 
shortening the term, but by trying to 
find some expedient by which rent may 
be made to bear a proportion to the 
price of products. f will not dwell 
upon the question of future tenancies, 
but I wiil point out that if you abolish 
them by this Bill you will give up the 
last fragment of hope which was held 
out tous by the framers of the Act of 
1881, that free contract should some day 
or other be restored to Ireland. For 
my part, I am unwilling to give up that 
hope, and I will not be a party toa 
Bill which cuts away the last chance of 
that hope being fulfilled. 

Mr. Ir W. RUSSELL: What about 
perpetuity leases ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: My hon. Friend 
reminds me that I have not alluded to 
the question of perpetuity. Well, that 
question was raised at great length 
last year, and I have nothing to add 
to the arguments which I then had 
the honour to address to the House. 
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But I will sum them up in one sentence 
—we were pre to release iease- 
holders, but we were not — to 
release people who were in effect pro- 
rietors. e were not pre to 
raw a distinction between a man who 
had practically become a freeholder at 
a permanent rent, and a man who —— 
his estate with borrowed money. ° 
regarded a man who had purchased a 
lease for 999 years as practically a pur- 
chaser, and we no more saw our way to 
relieving him than the unfertunate pur- 
chaser in the period of high prices, 15 
years ago, who now finds that he made 
an extremely bad bargain. In addition 
to ine objections to almost every pro- 
vision in the Bill, there is a grave ob- 
jection to re-opening this year, and every 
year, the great question of land in 
Ireland, and to convincing every land- 
lord and every tenant, every man who 
leuc3s, and every man who borrows 
money on land in Ireland, that finality 
in dealing with Irish land is beyond the 
hope of the sanguine political prophet. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he felt bound to 
meet the charges of inconsistency which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) had brought against him in refer- 
ence to this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in three very pointed refer- 
ences to him, said he had before opposed 
every provision of this Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he only 
referred to the question of improve- 
ments. 

Mr. PARNELL: He said opposed to 
all the most important provisions. 

Sirk GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
there was no doubt the late Govern- 
ment, in which he had had the honour 
of serving, endeavoured as long a3 pos- 
sible to maintain the settlemert of 1881 ; 
but they were driven from that by the 
course of circumstances and by bad 
seasons and by the state of Ireland. 
But hon. Gentlemen opposite had them- 
selves upset the settlement of 1881, 
because they had been compelled last 
year to extend the benefits of that Act 
to most leaseholders. What was de- 
sired under this Bill was to extend it to 
all. The Party opposite had reduced 
the judicial rents. The supporters of 
the Bill wished to reduce those rents at 
shorter intervals. They did not pledge 
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themselves to every part of the Bill, 
which would require to be looked into 
in Committee. For his se he should 

uire to look very closely into the 
2nd and 8rd clauses before he could 
consent to the Bill as a whole. They 
supported the Bill mainly on account of 
the Arrears Clause, the arrears question 
being the main cause of the present 
miseries of Ireland. In doing so they 
were not inconsistent. In 1882 they 
introduced an Arrears Bill for the pur- 
pose of enabling all the tenants of Ire- 
land to take advantage of the Land Act 
of 1881, and they now called upon the 
House of Commons to consent to this as 
an Arrears Bill, in order that all the 
tenants of Ireland might be able to take 
advantage of the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887. It was for that purpose that he, 
for his part, would vote for this Bill, 
and he maintained that in doing so he 
was not inconsistent, but consistent 
with the policy of the Liberal Party ever 
since the Act of 1881 with regard to land 
in Ireland, which was to give to the 
tenant in fulness and completeness those 
rights in his holding which he and his 
predecessors had morally but which 
they never had legally till now. 

Mx. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
because the Bill dealt with the grievance 
that rent was charged in Ireland on ten- 
ants’ improvements he was prepared to 
vote for this Bill. He could not approve 
of it in its present form ; far from it, but 
he should support the present Motion, 
because the Bill dealt with the question 
of improvements, and because its effect 
would be very largely to reverse the de- 
cision in the case of ‘‘Adams v. Dun- 
seath.” It was the opinion of many 
hon. Members that the decision of the 
Irish Court reversed the express inten- 
tion of the Legislature in passing the 
Act of 1881. He was glad to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 
his place, because he would, no doubt, 
confirm the statement that the operation 
of the Act in this respect had been very 
different from the intention of Parliament. 
He trusted that the House would send 
the Bill into Committee, and, as was 
— necessary, amend it when it got 
there. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 190 ; Noes 
247: Majority 57. 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.B 


Newark, Viscount 


Norris, E. 8. 
mw te hon. Sir 


O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
—> right hon. H. 
Raskin, J. 
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Rasch, Major F‘| 0. Theobald, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C.T. Townsend, F 


Robertson, J. P.B. ‘Tyler, Sir H. W. 


Robinson, B. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Russell, Sir G. Waring, Colonel T. 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Watson, J. 

M. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Sellar, A. C Webster, R. G 


Selwin-Ibbetson, right Weymouth, Viscount 
hon. Sir H. J. Whitley, E. 
Selwyn, CaptainC.W. Whitmore, C. A. 
Seton-Karr, H. Wilson, Sir 8. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Winn, hon. R. 
Smith, right hon. W. Wodehouse, E. R. 
H Wolmer, Viscount 


Spencer, J. E. Wood, N. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Stanley, E. J. Wright, H. 8. 
Stephens, H. C Wroughton, P. 
Stewart, M. J. Yerburgh, R. A. 
Stokes, G. G. Young, C. E. B. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. TELLERS. 
Taylor, F. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Temple, Sir R. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Words added, 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put of for six months. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL.—[Br11 61.] 


(Mr. Mundella, Mr.Osborne Morgan, Mr. Richard, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Stuart 
Rendel, Mr. William Abraham.) 

’ SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that the Leader of the House 
had promised to take into consideration 
the desirableness of sending this Bill, 
together with the Intermediate Edu- 
cation (Wales) (No. 2) Bill, to a Select 
Committee after they had been read a 
second time. In these cireumstances, he 
would postpone moving the second read- 
ing for the present. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o ——_ 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Mrz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that as the Local Government Bill 
was fixed for a second reading to-morrow, 
he would ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he would consent to take 








os is 


{COMMONS} (England and Wales) Bill. ‘ein 


the debate on Government nights only ? 
Such an arrangement be 

most convenient to Members and the 
country generally, as it would enable 
them to communicate with their consti- 
tuents during the progress of the debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I desire, of course, to 
consult, as far as possible, the conve- 
nience of hon. Members on both sides of 
the House in this matter; but when this 
subject was mentioned before the holi- 
days, I stated, with the concurrence, as I 
understood, of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition, that 
as there appeared to be no a 
to the principle of the Bill, and that as 
its prinei¢le was received generally in 
the country with approval, that I 
thought it was desirable that we should 
lose as little time as possible in getting 
into Committee on the measure. I can- 
not, therefore, undertake to accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
West Bradford, because it would ob- 
viously delay the yee of the Bill 
for a fortnight and interfere with the 
progress of Public Business. I should 
be exceedingly sorry to 7 any undue 
limit on the discussion of a Bill of this 
importance; but, following the prece- 
dent adopted when a Bill of great im- 
— is being considered by the 

ouse, it appears to me desirable that 
we should invite the House to consider 
the Bill from day to day on the second 
reading, until that stage is disposed of. 
After that there will be an interval 
before the House goes into Committee 
on the measure, and then I hope that 
the House will consider it in a fair and 
reasonable manner, there being every 
indication of a desire on both sides to 
treat it not as a Party measure. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): As the right hon. Gentle 
man has referred either to a gesture 1 
a sentence of my right hon. Friend che 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that, from what has since come to his 
knowledge as to the state of feeling and 
opinion on the subject, my right hon. 

riend the Member for Mid Lothian no 
longer holds the opinion, or entertains 
the hope, that the debate on the second 
reading can possibly be concluded in the 
short of two nights ; and probably 
the right hon, Gentleman the er of 
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the a he poeauilt ex that that —~ d 
be an impossibility. am 80 at 
the right hon. ge egeane does not see 
his way to t the suggestion of m 
hon. Friend (Mr. Illingworth), and that 
he does not recognize that the discussion 
from day to day of so complex a Bill as 
this must be much less satisfactory than 
such a distribution of the debate as 
would allow of intervals between the 
daily discussion ; but I would support 
my hon. Friend in what he said, and 
express the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman may still see his way to 
agree tc such an arrangement. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he thought 
that the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for West Bradford, if adopted, would 
tend to shorten the discussicn on the 
second reading. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he supported the appeal 
made by the hon. Member for West 
Bradford to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : If the proposal 
made to us were acted upon, no other 
Government Business, practically, could 
be taken for a week or a fortnight, and 
the result would be that the Budget 
proposals of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must be 
delayed, and the interests of the Revenue 
would suffer a loss. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, whether there 
would be a Morning Sitting on Friday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My hon. 
Friend behind me, who has the only 
Motion down on the Paper for Friday 
evening, has offered to give way; and, 
therefore, there will be no necessity for 
& Morning Sitting on that day. 


MOTIONS, 
aqneateperen 
HABITUAL DRUNKARDS ACT (1872) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“‘The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879,” ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Sir Trevor Lawrence, and Sir Walter 
Foster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 203.] 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Ordered, That tae Reports and Minutes of 
Evidence of the Select Committee on Army and 
Navy Estimates of last Session be referred to 
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the Select Committee on Army Estimates.— 
(Lord Randolph Churchiti.) 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock, 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commrrrers—House of 
Commons (Admission of Strangers), Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson disch. ; Mr. Lawson added ; 


Pilotage, Dr. Fox added. 
Surriy—considered in Committee — Postponed 


Resolutions | April 9] reported. 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Marriages of Nonconformists (Attendance of 
Registrars) (No. 2)* [205]; Partnership * 
[206]; Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887 
(Amendment) * [207]. 

First Reading—Excise Duties (Local Purposes) * 
[204]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (England 
and Wales) [182] [First Night], debate ad- 
Journed. 

Third Reading—Customs, Isle of Man * [195], 
and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT 1887 (CONVICTION 
OF MR. PATRICK O’BRIEN AF- 
FIRMED). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter 


relating to the conviction of a Member 
of this House :— 
Kilkenny, 
April 10th, 1888, 
Sir, 


I have to inform you that an Appeal by 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Member for Monaghan, 
against a Conviction by Magistrates, under 
‘‘The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” sentencing him to three months’ 
imprisonment,jwas this day heard by me. The 
Appeal was dismissed, and the Conviction 
affirmed. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. pe Moreyns, 
County Court Judge of Kilkenny, 
To the Right Honble. the Speaker, 
&e., &e., Ke. 





Lottery 
QUESTIONS. 


——J——— 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT— 
TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) AOT, 1884. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether Scottish Trustees can take ad- 
vantage of Clause 27 of the National 
Debt Conversion Act, and legally invest 
the proceeds arising from the sale under 
that clause of Stock held by them in 
securities authorized by the Trusts 
(Scotland) Act, 1884?” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXOCHE- 
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QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, | to 


Hanover Square) asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to address the Question to the Lord 
Advocate. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I will answer 
it to-morrow. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SER- 
VIOES—MONACO. 


Coronet HAMBRO (Dorset, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs, If, in response to the application 
of the numerous British residents in the 
Principality of Monaco, a Representative 
of Her Majesty’s Government will be 
appointed to that State? 

ne UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Arrangements are being 
made for Consular representation in 
Monaco. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR THE BALTINGLASS 
UNION. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement in 
The Leinster Leader of the 7th instant, 
in reference to the recent election of 
Guardians for the Baltinglass Union, 
that an ex-Guardian and a candidate, 
W. R. Douglas, commanded the rate 
collector, Mr. Driver, to put a false date 
to a receipt for rates, in order to give a 
qualification to one John Plant, in the 
following terms :— 

“ Confidential. 
“Sth March, 1888. 

‘*Dear Mr. Driver, 


“John Plant, of Ballyhubbock, has been 
nominated (in case Mr. Wynne succeeds in 
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Stratford). See that his receipt for the Eades. 
town rates is dated 3rd March. The money is 
ready any time you call for it. 

‘ Mr. Dennis asked me this morning to write 
to you about it, 





“ Yours very truly, 
“W. R. Douglas.” 


whether the Mr. Dennis referred to 
is Mr. H. A. Dennis, the present Chair- 
man of the Baltinglass Board of Guar- 
dians; and, whether he will order an 
inquiry inco the facts ? 

uz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was informed no such letter was 
received by the rate collector referred 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman able to state 
the letter was not written ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I am 
not able to state that. 

Mr. CLANOY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he would order a 
sworn inquiry into the circumstances, 
especially as an offer had been made to 
prove the genuineness of the letter at 
such inquiry, and that the offer had been 
rejected by the man incriminated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood there was no letter of the character 
referred to in the Question at all received 
by the person mentioned. 

Mr. CLANCY: I must press this 
matter a little further, as it is most im- 
portant. An allegation has been made 
that this letter was written, and it was 
not delivered because it was intercepted. 
An offer was made to establish its 
genuineness at a sworn inquiry, and the 
offer was rejected by a majority of the 
Baltinglass Guardians at the suggestion 
of the person incriminated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not reply. 


LOTTERY ACTS—CONFECTIONERS’ 
PACKETS OF SWEETS. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware of the 
practice which obtains in some large 
towns of confeetioners selling parcels of 
sweets to children, some few of which 
contain money, thereby wagons By 
spirit of gambling among young chil- 
dren; whether he will take steps to 
enforce any provisions of the existing 
law which condemns such practice ; and, 
whether he will introduce a Bill to 
punish not only the retailers, but also 
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the poe to ont wholesale dealers of 
such es 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
called for, and have received, Returns 
on this subject from Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, Sunderland, and York—the 
places named in the letter addressed to 
me by the hon. Member. In three of 
those places proceedings have been 
taken under the Lotteries Act, with the 
view of checking or preventing the vrac- 
tice complained of. At York, the Uhief 
Constable cannot ascertain that the law 
has been infringed. I think that the 
law, as it stands, gives sufficient power 
to the Local Authorities to deal with 
any real gambling ; and if any instances 
of the law being evaded, or of the 
Local Authorities not taking action, are 
brovght to my notice, I will do what I 
can to cecure the observance of the law. 


ARMY (INDIA)—ARMS OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement which 
has appeared recently in an Indian 
newspaper, alleging that the whole 
Royal Artillery in India, both Horse 
and Field, are still only armed with the 
obsolete 9-pounder field gun ; whether 
this statement is correct; and, if so, 
how far; whether he cau hold out to 
the House any hopes that this state of 
things will be amended at an early date ; 
and, whether he can, with due regard 
to public expediency, indicate to the 
House any approximate date at which 
our Artillery in India may be expected 
to be put into a state of efficiency for 
field service, by being armed with a 
more modern field gun ? 

Toe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: Three 
batteries armed with 12-pounder breech- 
loading field guns have been sent to 
India, and six more will be sent this 
year. The time within which the new 
guns can be supplied to the whole of the 
batteries in India depends, as I ex- 
plained on May 23, 1887, on financial 
and other considerations. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
gave Notice that, inasmuch as he re- 
pane the answer given by the right 

Gentleman as not wholly satisfac- 
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tory, he should, if the matter were not 
settled in the meantime, call attention 
to it on the Indian Budget. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sirk GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, How the 
Egyptian General Assembly, which was 
convoked for the 24th of December last, 
was constituted, whether by nomination 
or election ; how far in this matter the 
decrees consequent on the Earl of Duf- 
ferin’s recommendation have been car- 
ried out, how far left in abeyance; if 
there has been any sort of election to the 
General Assembly, how it was carried 
out; and, whether any Reports on the 
subject are available? 
nE UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feacusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The constitution of the 
General Assembly is described briefly in 
Sir Edward Malet’s despatch of Septem- 
ber 7, 1883 (Egypt, No. 1, 1884, page 
28). The elective Members are elected 
for a period of six years. The elections 
took place in 1883. Some account of 
the proceedings will be found at pages 
21, 31, and 34 of the same Blue Book. 
A complete list of the Assembly is given 
at pages 113 and 114. It met in Sep- 
tember, 1885, to consider Colonel Mon- 
crieff’s projects of irrigation, and has 
not been convoked since until the recent 
occasion. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS — TENDERS 
FOR IRONMONGERY AND CUTLERY. 

Mr. D. ORAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the Firet Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in the advertisements for ten- 
ders for ironmongery and cutlery stores 
for the Navy, it is announced that forms 
of tender and patterns will be shown in 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Dudley, and Wolverhampton, but not 
in any town in Scotland; and, whether 
he will favourably consider the claim of 
manufacturers in the West of Scotland, 
that forms of tender and pattern should 
also be on view in Glasgow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcs 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
are two sets of patterns; one of them is 
always on view at the pattern room in 
London, where many firms prefer to see 
them, and the other is exhibited at the 
centre of the trade concerned. Thus, 
hardware patterns are on view in 
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Birmingham or Wolverhampton ; cut- 
lery at Sheffield; glass at Dudley; car- 
pets at Kidderminster; textile goods at 
Dandee; andsoon. It is impossible to 
do more witbout incurring very heavy 
expense, amounting to thousands of 
pounds, in providing additional sets of 
patterns. Glasgow, although a large 
centre of industry, can hardly be re- 
garded as a headquarters of the trade in 
any one of the class of articles asked for ; 
although, perhaps, it has greater claims 
for the exhibition of black ironmongery 
and gun-metal ships’ fittings, in which it 
does a very considerable business, than 
for other articles. If, as elsewhere is 
usually the case, the Chamber of Com- 
merce will provide accommodation for 
such patterns as may be sent to Glasgow 
and undertake their charge and exhibi- 
tion free of expense, arrangements 
might be made to show some patterns 
occasionally at Glasgow. Ifthe Cham- 
ber of Commerce will piace themselves 
in communication with me, I will see 
what can be done. It should be added 
that no manufacturer has hitherto com- 
plained of patterns not being exhibited 
at Glasgow. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (METROPOLIS)— 
MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, at the Middlesex Sessions on 
Saturday last, Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
and a jury dismissed in unbroken suc- 
cession half-a-dozen cases, and that Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr remarked that for 
some reason which he knew, but would 
not disclose, several cases had been im- 
properly sent for trial; who was the 
magistrate who committed each of the 
defendants, whose names are F. Warren, 
J. Connor, P. Merritt, E. Blanchflower 
(9), E. Blanchflower (23), L. Groves, 
J. O'Connor, R. M‘Arthur, and L. Luff; 
and, what steps he proposes to take in 
the matter? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Judge that in five, not 
six, small cases tried before him on 
Saturday last the defendants were ac- 
quitted by the jury. The Judge seems 
to have been misreported; for he in- 
forms me that, although the jury ac- 
quitted, in his opinion the cases gene- 


Lord George Hamilton 
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rally were of such a nature that the 
magistrates were justified in sending 
them for trial. Under these cireum- 
stances, I see nothing in the matter to 
call for my interference. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Did all the 
cases come from the same magistrate, 
or from the same Police Court ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware. 
I will inquire. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: But that was 
part of my Question. I will repeat that 
part of it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 
TENCE ON DR. MAGNER, 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that in Dr. Magner’s 
case the County Court Judge offered to 
remit the sentence if Dr. Magner would 
cease to be a member of the National 
League ; and, what authority the County 
Court Judge had to make such a demand 
in a district where the National League 
is a perfectly legal body ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A, 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
received noinformation from the learned 
Judge ; but I believe it is not unusual 
to remit sentences on terms. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
When a sentence is remitted on terms 
it means that the party accused is to ab- 
stain from any illegal practice ; but in Dr. 
Magner’s district the National League 
is a perfectly legal organization, and has 
as good aright to exist as Her Majesty’s 
Cabinet ; and, therefore, I say the Judge 
had no right to require from Dr. Mag- 
ner that he should abstain from attend- 
ing perfectly legal meetings. 

zr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite un- 
derstand the drift of the hon. Member’s 
Question ; but it would be improper in 
me to ask the learned Judge the reason 
why he remitted the sentence on the 
accused. The learned Judge is inde- 
pendent of me and of this House. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. F. HARDCASTLE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Westhoughton) asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether a 
cart, otherwise exempt from taxation, 
becomes subject to Cart and Wheel Tax 
if used by a farmer in ‘‘ working out 
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his rates ’’ by carting material for repair 
of highroads by arrangement with the 
Surveyor of Highways ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The conveyance of 
materials for the repair of roads by rate- 
payers will not render their carts liable 
to duty if they would be otherwise 
exempt. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—HARBOUR ACCOMMO- 
DATION FOR FISHERMEN. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether the Govern- 
ment will consent to insert in the Local 
Government Bill power to County Coun- 
cils or other Authorities to provide pro- 
per harbour accommodation for fisher- 
men, and to charge the cost thereof on 
the — benetited by the expendi- 
ture 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronmte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Whe- 
ther or not it may be desirable that 
County Councils, when constituted, 
should have vested in them powers of 
providing harbour accommodation for 
fishermen, I cannot assent to the inser- 
tion in the Local Government Bill of 
provisions on this subject. I cannot 
propose that the Bill should be burdened 
with alterations of the general law 
which are not in any way essential to 
the constitution of the County Autho- 
rity. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE NEW LONDON 
COUNTY AUTIIORITY. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board. Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Statement showing separately fur the 
Metropolis the effect of the financial 
proposals of the Government, giving, on 
the one hand, the ascertained or esti- 
mated ae oom of the various taxes 
to be handed over to the new London 
County Authority, and, on the other 
hand, the cost of the services which will 
have to be borne by it in future, and 
showing the probable balance in relief 
of the Metropolitan Rates ? 

Tue P IDENT (Mr. Rrrenre) 


(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): This is 
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one of several Questions put to me 
publicly and privately with reference to 
the financial results of the Bill individu- 
ally and collectively, and I hope I may 
be allowed to give a somewhat general 
answer on the whole question thus 
raised. I have to say that it is quite 
impossible to give any information of 
such a kind as that sought for which 
could be regarded as in any degree reli- 
able as a guide to the ultimate financial 
results to individual counties or areas 
within counties, for the following rea- 
sons :—First, the Licence Duties to be 
transferred are collected in what are 
ca’. d ‘‘collections;” and there is no 
statement obtainable showing the 
amounts collected separately ia the 
boroughs and other areas within coun- 
ties. This is with reference to the 
existing Licence Duties; but as to the 
ee ote new duties, there is no possi- 

ility of forming any reliable estimate 
of the amount to be obtained from par- 
ticular districts, Further, if it were 
possible to obtain any approximate 
estimate of the amounts at present col- 
lected, that would be a very insufficient 
guide as to what amounts will be col- 
lected when the Bill comes into opera- 
tion, and it becomes the interest of 
those who require the licences to take 
them out in particular localities. The 
financial proposals in the Bill have not 
been based on estimated results in par- 
ticular areas, but on general principles, 
which we believe to be sound. hat 
will be the effect in particular areas can 
only be ascertained by experience. 


REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH— 
RIGHT OF INSPECTION. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If it is a fact that William Meikle 
(miner), Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, has 
been denied access to the Register House 
to see some titles referring to a properly 
he claims in Lanarkshire, called Auc- 
henbay; and, if so, whether such refusal 
was legal ? 

Tux LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am not aware of 
the fact ctated in this Question. Inquiry 
has been made, and the officials of the 
Department report that they know of no 
such case. 








War 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) — 
CASE OF PETER GOWIE, OF 
PERTH. 


Mx. OUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If his attention has been directed 
to the case of Peter Gowie, of Perth; 
and, if he can obtain any redress for 
re : elaaneieatite and the wrong he has 

a 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponarp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I presume the 
hon. Member means the case of Peter 
Gorrie, of Crieff. If so, my attention 
has been called to it on several occa- 
sions. Assuming that any wrong was 
done to him, I have no power of giving 
him any redress. He allowed his term 
of imprisonment to expire before making 
any complaint; and he did not avail 
himself of the remedy provided by law 
by bringing the sentence under review 
of the Superior Court. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS) — 
SIR CHARLES WARREN’S | 
PROCLAMATION. 


Mr. OUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If Sir 
Charles Warren’s prohibition of public 
meetings extends to Olerkenwell Green ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I pre- 
sume the hon. Member refers to the 
notice issued by Sir Charles Warren 
with reference to Trafalgar Square ; this 
notice does not, of course, apply to other 
parts of London. 


PUBLIC STREETS (METROPOLIS)—RE- 
MOVAL OF STALLS. 

Mra. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that in Poplar, and 
other parts of East London, the police 
have recently removed all stalls from 
market streets unfrequented by vehicular 
traffic, where such stalls had been used 
without complaint for many years; why, 
and at whose instance, such action has 
been taken ; and, whether he will ascer- 
tain the opinion of the Local Authorities 
in regard to such interference ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
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that the police had removed no stalls 
from the market streets alluded to; but 
in certain cases, where the stalls ren- 
dered the footpaths and streets practi- 
cally impassable, they first cautioned 
the owners of the stalls, and, where that 
was ineffectual, they applied for sum- 
monses against the worst offenders, and 
in all the cases the magistrates convicted. 
The police had no other object in view 
than to keep the streets and roadways 
free fer ordinary traffic. Any represen- 
tations that the Local Authorities may 
address to me will be fully consi- 
dered. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON inquired, 
whether one woman who had had a 
stall at one spot for 23 years had been 
summoned ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of the fact. If she has caused an ob- 
struction for 23 years that gives her no 
right to continue to do so. 


WAR OFFICE—COURT MARTIAL ON 
MAJOR TEMPLER. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any special reasons existed for placing 
Major Templer under arrest for two 
months before bringing him to trial on 
a charge in which an a/ibi was at once 
established ; whether it is usual to hold 
a Court of Inquiry previous to a formal 
Court Martial, and why the custom was 
departed from in this instance; what 
was the amount paid to the Aclands in 
connection with this case; whether it is 
true that State secrets which Major 
Templer was charged with disclosing 
were actually disclosed to the Represen- 
tative of a Foreign Power by the special 
orders of the War Office Authorities 
themselves; and, what steps the Govern- 
ment proposes to take, with a view to 
oaek: the Regulations, and strengthen 
the discipline of Government Offices and 
Works as to the seerets of warlike and 
other inventions in its ssion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In accordance with the practice usual in 
such cases, Major Templer was placed 
in arrest as soon asa primd facie caso 
against him was disclosed; which was 
the result of inquiries made at Bir- 
raingham by the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and of his identification 
by witnesses. That step having been 
takon, it became she duty of the Trea- 
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sury Solicitor to pursue the further in- 
quiries necessary, and to put the evidence 
into shape before instructing counsel for 
the prosecution. During this period 
Major Templer was in open arrest. It 
was not obligatory, and it seems to have 
been impracticable, to hold a Court of 
Inquiry, as the principal witnesses were 
civilians ; and such a Court has no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, or 
to examine them on oath. A Court 
Martial, with full judicial powers, was 
necessary, in the interest both of Major 
Templer and the State, to dispose of the 
grave suspicions which had been cast on 
that officer. In answer to the third 
Question, the Aclands were paid £1 a- 
week for nine weeks, and 25s. a-week 
for three weeks. This was to keep 
them at hand, as they were necessary 
witnesses for the prosecution, and had 
been turned out of their coffee house at 
Birmingham. They were not paid any- 
thing until after they had identified 
Major Templer. I aminformed that no 
disclosure of State secrets concerning 
balloons was made by order of the War 
Office. But the whole of the circum- 
stances attending this Court Martial, and 
the construction of balloons at Chatham, 
are now undergoing careful investi- 
gation; and I should prefer to make no 
statement on the subject at the present 
moment. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
Notice that on the Vote for the War 
Office I will call attention to this case, 
and also to the apparent absence of 
proper precautions against the betrayal 
of secrets in the Government Offices and 
Works. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL TEACHERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Government propose to take any 
steps this year to improve the position 
of the National Teachers in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Government had at present no 
definite intention on the subject. The 
Question appeared to him to be rather 
a Treasury Question; and he would 
suggest that the hon. Member should 
ad himself to the Representative 
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WAR OFFICE—DEFENCES OF THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.), asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can in- 
form the House of the probable date 
when the defences of the Cape of Good 
Hope will be complete in details— 
namely, forts finished, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and stores delivered ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
EK. pages (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As my noble and gallant Friend is 
aware, the defence of Table Bay has 
been undertaken in consequence of an 
agreement entered into between Sir 
Thomas Upington, on the part of the 
Cape Government and myself last year. 
Under that agreement the unskilled la- 
bour is being provided by the Cape Go- 
vernment ; me I am unable to say ex- 
actly when the works there will be com- 
pleted, though they will be pushed on, 
so far as we are concerned, as quickly 
as possible. The works at Simon’s Bay, 
which have been undertaken by the Im- 
perial Government, are almost complete. 
The armament is in a forward state. 
With the exception of two 9°2-inch guns, 
all the remaining guns pro 4 are 
either ready or are provided for in this 
year’s Estimates, and should be com- 
pod within the year. All guns will 
e sent out with ammunition. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—COOKERY CLASS—CODE, 1887. 


Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If classes for 
Cookery, which have been, and are 
being, held in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of last year’s 
Code in schools the school year of which 
has not yet terminated, will receive the 
grant in accordance with the terms of 
that Code, and not in accordance with 
the less favourable t-rms of the pro- 
posed new Code, which was laid upon 
the Table of the House on the 6th of 
March last, and has not yet been sanc- 
tioned ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maocponatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): The conditions 
required by the New Code will come 
into force at the end of the present 
month; and the arrangement of cookery 
classes ought to be brought into con- 
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as ible. But the grant will not be 
forfeited, although these conditions have 
not been fulfilled throughout the whole 
of the current school year. 


INDIA—CASE OF MR. W. TAYLER, 
FORMERLY COMMISSIONER OF PATNA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the case of Mr. William 
Tayler, formerly Commissioner of Patna, 
has ever been investigated and decided 
by any Secretary of State for India; if 
so, whether he has any objection to 
stating the terms of, and reasons for, 
any such decision; whether it is the 
fact that the late Earl of Iddesleigh, 
then Sir Stafford Northcote, left the 
case partially investigated and unde- 
cided at the term of his Office as Secre- 
tary of State, and that his Successor at 
the India Office never proceeded with 
the investigation, but recorded his opi- 
nion against re-opening the case; and, 
whether any investigation of the case 
has ever been completed, or any decision 
made upon it ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The case of Mr. W. Tayler was first 
investigated and decided by the then 
Secretary of State for India, the Earl of 
Derby (then Lord Stanley), in 1859. 
His decision was to confirm the action 
of the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors, for reasons fully set 
forth in a despatch, dated June 1, 1859, 
which has been presented to Parliament. 
The communications between Mr. Tayler 
and Sir Stafford Northcote in 1867 are 
not recorded in the India Office. It 
appears, from Mr. Tayler’s Memorial 
to the Secretary of State of October 13, 
1868, that what Mr. Tayler originally 
asked Sir Stafford Northcote for was 
‘‘a public and suitable recognition of 
his services.” It is the practice of the 
India Office that all applications for 
honours are dealt with by the Secretary 
of State personally. There is no ground 
for the supposition that the Duke of 
Argyll neglected to investigate the case, 
or recorded an adverse opinion without 
due inquiry into the merits. The case 
has been investigated and decided by 
every subsequent Secretary of State. 
The grounds of their decisions have 
been generally that no facts or argu- 
ments were adduced to render it right, 
in their judgment, to reverse the deci- 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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sion of Lord Stanley in 1859, or those 
= their subsequent Predecessors in 
ce. 


SPAIN—FIRING ON A PORTUGUESE 
LIFEBOAT. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Colle. 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has re- 
ceived any information regarding the 
alleged firing by Spanish Custom House 
officers on a Portuguese lifeboat which 
was going to the assistance of the crew 
of the British Princess, shipwrecked near 
the Hispano-Portuguese Frontier ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Full inquiry has been 
made by the Consul at Oporto, who 
states that the report was incorrect. 
The only survivors of the crew were 
rescued by Spanish boatmen. No Portu- 
guese lifeboat was on the spot. After 
the survivors had been rescued, some 
shots were fired to prevent Portu- 
guese boatmen from seizing floating 
wreckage. This appears to have given 
rise to the report. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE MARKS—THE REPORT. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, When the Report of the Depart- 
mental Oommittee on Trade Marks, 
ats over by Lord Herschell, will 

laid upon the Table ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Sir Mronarn 
Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.) said, the 
Report would be laid on the Table in 
the course of a few days. 


ARMY (INDIA)—HONORARY SURGEONS 
TO THE VICEROY. 


Sm GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) asked th» Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether honorary 
surgeons to the Viceroy of India have 
been prohibited wearing the aiguilette 
heretofore used by them ; if so, by what 
authority and on what grounds? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Under the Dress Regulations of the 
Army, honorary surgeons to the Viceroy 
have no authority to wear such a deco- 
ration. If oo been in the habit 
of so doing, it been an irregularity, 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—LI- 
CENCES ON CARTS—THE WHEEL TAX. 


Coroyet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W-R., 
Barkston Ash) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, if a farmer 
carts coal for labourers on his farm, 
car's the labourer’s furniture when 
entering his service from another farm, 
earts coal for his landlord, whereas by 
his farm agreement he is bound to do, 
he will be required to take out a licence 
as for a trade cart ? 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Redeanter. If the Wheel Tax would 
be levied on & waggon used by a farmer 
for bringing back coals from a Railway 
Station for the use of lahourers living 
and working on his farm, even if the 
waggon were habitually used for that 


purpose 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid that it is 
impossible to provide for all special 
cases in an Act of Parliament, which 
must be general in its term. Such de- 
tails must be left to administration ; but 
there is no intention of working the Act 
in an unduly severe manner. do not 
think the case contemplated by the hon. 
Member for Spalding is at all likely to 


arise. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887—COMPULSORY 
ACQUIREMENTS OF LAND ON LEASES. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether, by means of a 
Provisional Order under “The Allot- 
ments Act, 1887,” a Sanitary Authority 
can compulsorily acquire land upon lease 
instead of purchasing the fee simple ; 
aud, if not, whether the Government will 
introduce a Bill to confer this power 
upon Sanitary Authorities ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, a Sanitary Authority could not 
compulsorily acquire land upon lease 
instead of purchasing the fee simple ; 
and, for the reasons which were stated 
in the debate which arose on this ques- 
tion when the Allotments Bill was in 
Committee, it was not the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill con- 
— this power on Sanitary Autho- 
Titles. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—ELECTIVE COUNCIL. 
LORS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether it will be ible 
for the Board to lay before the House a 
Statement of the proposed number of 
Elective Councillors for each county 
before the Committee stage of the Local 
Government Bill? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he could not undertake to lay the 
Statement before the House until the 
Committee stage. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE NEW DOCK. 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
When the controversy with the Indian 
Government on the question of the pay- 
ment of the cost of vonstruction of the 

roposed new dock at Bombay will be 
omaha to an end, and the dock itself 
taken in hand as promised last Session, 
and as has been strongly recommended 
by successive Naval Commanders-in- 
Chief on the Indian Station during the 
last ten years as a vital necessity for the 
Fleet; and, whether, if the two Depart- 
ments cannot agree to divide the cost of 
construction between the Imperial and 
Indian Governments, he will be pleased 
to refer the question for arbitration to a 
Naval Member of Parliament for prompt 
and decisive settlement ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
can assure the hon. and gallant tle- 
man that the Admiralty are fully alive 
to the importance of bringing the nego- 
tiations on the subject of the proposed 
Navy Dock at Bombay to a termination ; 
and with this object it has been agreed 
that a Conference shall be held as soon 
as can be arranged between Represen- 
tatives of the Departments concerned, 
the difference being not as to the neces- 
sity for a dock, but as to its dimensions, 
the Navy requiring a depth and width 
in excess of commercial wants. The 
extra requirements of the Navy entail 
a large additional expenditure, and the 
ee of that outlay is not easy 
of adjustment. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman suggests that the question 
be referred toa Naval Member of Par- 
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liament ; and though I am much obliged | 


for his kindly offer of personal assist- 
ance, as the decision involves expendi- 
ture and taxation it must be left to those 
who are personally responsible for such 
matters. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, under the Budget 
Resolution No. 7, which places a tax of 
£5 upon “ every horse which shall start 
or run for any plate, prize, or sum of 
money or other thing,” it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to enforce this 
tax upon horses run in hunt or other 
local races, and which are, for the most 
= hunters in the possession of tenant 

armers; and, whether the Government 
have considered the serious blow that 
such a tax would be to all small country 
hunt races ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. The clauses 
imposing the duty on racehorses will 
be so framed as to exclude horses 
competing in races expressly con- 
fined to horses regularly and bond 
Jide used as hunters, or to horses which 
are the bond fide property of farmers of 
a particular district or locality, and 
which have not been trained for the 
race in any training stable. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS) — BATTERSEA 
PARK—DISMISSAL OF WORKMEN. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the hon. Memberforthe Knutsford 
Division of Cheshire, as representing 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether it is true that 19 work- 
men employed in Battersea Park have 
received notice of dismissal, some 
of whom have been employed upwards 
of 20 years; and, what the Board pro- 
pose to do with the ornamental stone- 
work from Burlington House, which 
has been so long, and still is, lying in 
Battersea Park ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that 19 out 
of a total of a staff of 53 received 
notice of dismissal, and each individual 
case had been fully considered by the 
Committee on the Report of a superior 
officer. Of that number three were over 
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70 years of age; five were over 60; and 
seven over 50. Of the remainder one 
was dishonest, and the others were un- 
fit for work. As regarded the ornamen- 
tal stonework it was still lying in the 
Park ; and the Board had no purpose 
to which oe mane, sore ry Nn 
tageously applied. e First Commis- 
sioner colt mavanioale been asked that 
they should be removed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE— TRANSFER 
OF CONSTABLES OF THE A DIVI.- 
SION. 


Coroner WARING (Down, N.) (for 
Mr. Ketty) (Camberwell, N.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the fact that a 
number of police constables, who for 
years have been attached to the A Divi- 
sion, have recently been transferred to 
Outer Metropolitan Districts without any 
proper notice, and in such a manner as 
to cause very great inconvenience and 
loss to themselves and to their wives and 
families; who is the officer responsible 
for the transfer of such police constables ; 
and, will the Government consider the 
desirability of preventing the transfer of 
any more of the constables usually 
placed on duty in the House and its pre- 
cincts to other Divisions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
facts are not as suggested by the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. Of the married 
men transferred I am informed that only 
five have been in the Division over three 
years and three over two years. The 
Oommissioner of Police is responsible 
for these transfers. The Government do 
not think it desirable to interfere with 
the discretion of the Commissioner of 
Police in directing transfers of con- 
stables with a view to the better distri- 
bution of ti» force. 


EXCISE—WINE AND SPIRIT LICENCES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
What is the minimum percentage of 
alcohol in a beverage which the Com- 
missioners of Excise consider as bring- 
ing it within the category of drinks re- 

uiring a Wine and Bpirit Licence for 
their sale ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): In the case of wines pro- 
fessedly fermented a licence is required, 
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irrespective of the amount of aloohol 
present ; and in the case of other bever- 
ages the limit adopted by the Commis- 
sioners is 3 per cent of proof spirit, be- 
yond which a spirit or other licence is 
neces according to the nature of the 
article. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES AND FREE 
LIBRARIES—SUPPLY OF BLUE BOOKS. 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he has provided 
in the Estimates for supplying Parlia- 
mentary Returns of nditure for 
County Government, and Returns of 
National Expenditure, to Mechanics’ 
Institutions and Free Libraries, in ac- 
cordance with the promise made last 
Session ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro tszr TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The hon. Member is, 1 
think, in error in supposing that such 

romise was given as regards Mechanics’ 
Tnstitutes; but some provision has been 
made in the Estimates for Papers such 
as he describes for Free Libraries. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL (ENGLAND 


AND WALES) —THE “ COMPENSATION 
CLAUSE.” 


Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If he has formed an Estimate of 
the total value which the vested interest 
of the liquor trade would amount to in 
case the ‘‘ Compensation Clause ”’ in the 
Local Government Bill became law; 
and, if not, if he will furnish the House 
with such information before the Licens- 
ing Clauses are reached in Committee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
not attempted to form any Estimate of 
the total value which the vested interest 
of the liquor trade would amount to in 
case the Compensation Clauses of the 
Local Government Bill became law; 
neither does it appear to me that if it 
were possible to make anything like an 
approximate Estimate—and I think that 
it would be impossible—it would be of 
any practical value. The compensation 
will only be payable in the particular 
cases in which renewal of a licence is re- 


fused ; and it is only in those cases that | p 


the question of the value for the purpose 
of compensation will arise, 


{Apr 12, 1888} 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSION AT ANTRIM. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a deci- 
sion of Mr. Edward Greer, Chairman of 
the County Down Sub-Commission, de- 
livered at Antrim on Monday last, 
whereby he dismissed the fair ront 
application of a leaseholder, named 
Edward Nelson, who is a tenant on the 
estate of Sir Richard Wallace ; wnet her 
Mr. Greer held, on the authority of 
**‘Donoughmore v. Forrest,” that the 
assignees of a lease which contains a 
clause against alienation, even though 
he had been accepted as tenant by the 
landlord many years ago, is not entitled 
to the privileges of the Land Act of 1887 
unless the lessor or landlord had, by 
endorsement in writing, consented to the 
alienation ; whether it is a fact that up- 
wards of 75 per cent of the agricultural 
leases in Ulster contain covenants 
against alienation, and that the practice 

enerally followed on the assignment of 
easeholds there was merely to enter the 
name of the assignee in the rent-book as 
the new tenant, and give him the rent 
receipts in his own name ; whether he is 
aware that, if this narrow interpretation 
be put on the word ‘‘lessee” in “ The 
Irish Land Act, 1887,” more than half 
of the leaseholders in Ulster will be de- 
barred from having fair rents fixed; and, 
whether, considering the importance of 
the subject, and the danger with which 
these leaseholders are threatened, the 
Government will take steps to have the 
benefit of the fair rent clause secured to 
all the leaseholders to whom it was in- 
tended to apply ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who replied) said: 1 do 
not think the grievance is of so far- 
reaching a character as the hon. Member 
seems to suggest; but I think it is, or it 
may become, a real one. The Govern- 
ment have had their attention drawn to 
the matter, and have prepared a clause 
w.ch would meet the difficulty. Since 
doing so I have been informed that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) proposes to ask 
leave to bring in a Bill for a similar 
. I shall be glad to confer 
with the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, and to consider whether the ob- 
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ject could best be attained by his Bill, 

y a Government Bill, or by a new 
clause in the Land Commission Bill. Of 
course, it must be distinctly understood 
that the Government cannot consent to 
any amendment in the Leasehold 
Clauses of the Act of last year; except 
one which will more perfectly into 
effect what was universally understood 
to be the intention of the Government 
which brought in the measure and of 
the Legislature that passed it. 

Mr. DILLON : I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will bring in a separate Bill, 
and not tie up its fate with his Land 
Commissicn Bill. 


IRELAND—THE RIFLES AT DERRYBEG 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can state if the 
Rifles stationed at Gweedore Hotel, and 
a number of police, with their respec- 
tive officers, and under the command of 
Mr. Bourke, R.M., proceeded to Derry- 
beg Oatholic Church on Sunday last, 
and stood under arms awaiting the dis- 
persion of the congregation and exas- 
perating the people, though there was 
no meeting held and no speeches were 
delivered ; what instructions were given 
to the officer in command, or by him to 
the forces; and, whether he will state 
for what reason the soldiers and police 
have been sent to Gweedore ? 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Rifles stationed at Gweedore Hotel and 
a number of police, with their respective 
officers, and under the command of Mr. 
Bourke, R.M., proceeded to Derrybeg 
on Sunday last and stood under arms 
awaiting the dispersion of the congre- 
gation. They went there for the pur- 
pose of protecting shorthand writers 
aud longhand writers who were ordered 
thereon duty. The Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden 
had eer. announced that he would 
on that day address the people for the 
last time, and that it would be remem- 
bered hereafter, or words to that effect, 
and he actually stated in his sermon 
that day that he would afterwards 
address the people outside. The sol- 
diers and police are at Gweedore 
for the purpose of preserving the 
peace. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAXES. 


Mr.STEPHENS (Middlesex, Hornsey) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in the event of the tax upon 
vehicles and wheels passing into law, 
he will consider the case of traders and 
salesmen employing vehicles as move- 
able market stands—for instanee, carts 
and vans used to expose hay and straw 
upon for sale in markets as proper for 
exemption, having regard to the slight 
us9 of the roads by this class of vehicle, 
and to the fact that the proposed new 
tax chages would operate with great 
hardship upon trades affurding only a 
very narrow margin of profit ? 

HECHANOCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): This is not a Ques- 
tion which I can very well answer with- 
out knowing the weight of the carts, 
and the manner in which they are em- 

loyed while not standing in the mar- 

et. The general principle I have in 
view is that carts using the roads should 
contribute directly towards their main- 
tenance; but if the hon. Member wishes 
to raise the point in Committee on the 
Bill of course it could be discussed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — CLAUSE 69, SUB- 
SECTION 3. 


Sir WILLIAM OROSSMAN ( Ports- 
mouth) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, by 
sub-section 3, Clause 69, of the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
it is intended that the accounts of those 
towns which are proposed to be dealt 
with as separate counties shall be 
audited by the District Auditors ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Sub- 
section 3, of Clause 69, is included in 
Part V. of the Local Government Bill, 
which relates to finance; and it will be 
seen from Clause 30 (5) that that 

art of the Bill will not apply to 

roughs which are to be treated as 
separate counties, except so far as is 
expressly provided by that part. The 
accounts of boroughs which will be 
separate counties will not, therefore, 
be audited by auditors a by the 
Local Government Board, 
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COLLIERY ACCIDENTS—DOUGLAS 
BANK COLLIERY, WIGAN. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether he can now give any 
information relative to the shaft acci- 
dent which occurred at Douglas Bank 
Colliery, Wigan, on Friday last; and, 
whether he can say what stops will be 
taken to ensure a searching investiga- 
tion into the cause of the accident ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Inspector as 
to the Douglas Bank Oovlliery accident, 
who informs me that he has made a 
careful examination of the shaft and 
fittings, and he found that the bucket 
in its descent had become entangled 
with a wire signal rope, and was thus 
upset. The bucket ought to have passed 
about four feet clear of the signal rope. 
The Inspector was himself lowered 
rapidly in the shaft to see what clearance 
there was; and he considers it to be 
ample, and that the machinery and 
fittings are excellent. The inquest is 
being held to-day, when I hope that the 
causes of this sad accident will be fully 
elucidated. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION—FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS 
FROM ANTRIM. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 
M‘Carran) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he can now state 
how many of the fair ront applications 
of leaseholders, and also .: present 
tenants, served on the Land Commission 
from the County of Antrim still remain 
undisposed of; whether he has reeeived 
a copy of Resolutions adopted by the 
tenant farmers of Larne Union District, 
at a meeting held in the Town Hall of 
Larne on the 28th March last, com- 
plaining of the delay in fixing the fair 
rents there, and requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Conmission for the 
County Antrim ; on what date the next 
sitting of a Sub-Commission w'll be held 
for the County of Antrim; whether he 
can now give the names of the gentle- 
men who will constitute that Sub-Oom- 
mission; and, whether Mr. Davidson, 
J.P., Rademon, County Down, who was 
among the first appointments of Sub- 
Commissioners made under ‘‘ The Land 
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Law (Treland) Act, 1881,” is one of those 
recently re-appointed, or whether it is 
his intention to re-appoint him; and, if 
not, whether he can state what objec- 
tion is there to the re-appointment of 
Mr. Davidson, considering that he was 
selected as one of the serutineers to re- 

ort the prises of produce under “ The 

d Law (Ireland) Act, 1887?” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
there are now 1,260 unheard applica- 
tions of leaseholders and 625 of yearly 
tenants. I have received a copy of the 
Resolutions referred to. The Land 
Commissioners state that, as at present 
arranged, the Sub-Commission which 
has been recently sitting in the County 
Antrim will probably return there after 
May. The names of the gentlemen 
forming that Sub-Commission are 
Messrs. J. J. Guiry, H. Johnston, 8. 
Mowbray, and F. O’Callaghan, with Mr. 
E. Greer as legal Commissioner. The 
gentleman mentioned in the last para- 
graph ceased to be an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in July, 1883, when the number 
of Sub-Commissions was _ reduced. 


Without in any way referring to the 


ease in question, I would point out that 
the duty of appointing Assistant Land 
Commissioners is vested by statute in 
the Irish Government. In making the 
appointments they act with a full sense 
of their responsibility ; and they cannot 
undertake to enter into any discussion 
in regard to individual cases, from which 
no public advantage could be derived. 


POLICE (HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT)— 
ATTENDANCE AT THE HOUSE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) who had given Notice that he 
would ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
suspend the operation of the recent 
Regulation changing the police in at- 
tendance on this House until the House 
itself has had an opportunity to express 
an opinion on the subject, said, that he 
was informed that the new Regulation 
would not come into operation until the 
close of the Session; and he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
as he believed that hon. Members in 
every quarter of the House felt a strong 
objection to changing the Parliamentary 
police and placing in a position of 
anxiety and uncertainty a body of men 

2M 
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with whom they all were in friendly 
relations, he did not see his way to 
eancel or withdraw that Regulation ? 

Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, S.), before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answered the Question, also wished 
to ask, whether it was true that many of 
those men had foregone their claims to 
promotion in order to remain on the 
staff of the police at the House of Com- 
mons; and whether, if that was true, it 
would not be unfuir to allow that order 
to be carried into effect? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
unable to answer the Question put by 
the hon. Baronet ; but, if desired, I can 
procure information on the point. In 
answer to the Question on the Paper, I 
have to say that the recent Regulation 
concerning the police in attendance on 
this House has been made by the Com- 
missioner of Police in the exercise of his 
discretion as responsible for the good 
conduct and discipline of the Force. I 
cannot suppose that the House would 
wish me to interfere with this discretion 
[‘* Yes” ] without reasons which, so far 
as I am aware, do not exist; and I 
therefore do not propose to suspend 
the operation of the Regulation. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that he 
would make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the ies of the House. 
He had already given Notice of a 
Moticn on that Question ; and he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in view of the answer which had been 
given by the Home Secretary, he would 
not afford the House an early oppor- 
tunity of discussing and pronouncing 
an opinion on that Regulation ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
before the First Lord of the Treasury 
replied, wished also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he did not 
think that the convenience of hon. 
Members ought to be considered to some 
extent before changing officials who 
were in attendance on the House and 
who knew hon. Members for persons 
who did not know them, and who 
would, therefore, be at a disadvantage 
in delivering their letters, &c. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrz) (Strand, Westminster) : I would 
say, in answer to the hon. Member 
for Northampton, that, undoubtedly, 
regard must be had—and I hope always 
will be had—to the convenience of 


Mr. Pickersgill 
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Members of this House; but I am not © 


awaro that any ent has been 
made that will in the slightest d 
affect their convenience. As to the 
appeal made to me by the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green, as he himself has 
mentioned, this Regulation does not 
come into operation till the end of the 

resent Session. There will, therefore, 

e full opportunity on the Police Vote 
for him to make any observations that 
he may wish to offer; but, having re- 

ard to the responsibilities of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, we should 
be slow indeed to interfere with the 
duty cast upon him of securing the 
efficiency of the Force and the good 
conduct of all its members. 

Sin JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked, 
What reason, if any, had been assigned 
by the Chief Commissioner for the 
issue of the Regulation ? 

Ma. MATTHEWS: I have no official 
information of the reason. I only 
gathered from private communication 
that, in the judgment of the Chief 
Commissioner, the prolonged service of 
constables in attendance in the pre- 
cincts of the House was not conducive 
to the good discipline of the Force, 
It is a privilege which is very much 
desired by members of the Force; and 
if for a long period of time it is aon- 
fined to particular members of the Force 
it may excite jealousies. There are 
also other reasons that might be sug- 
gested which make it undesirable that 
the same persons, as a matter of per- 
manent employment, should be always 
engaged on the same duty. 

otonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman extend 
the same principle to the Army, and 
make all the Line soldiers occasionally 
Guards to Her Majesty ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked, Whether, as 
this was a matter of Privilege, the 
Home Secretary would cause any of the 
heroes of Trafalgar Square to be ap- 
pointed to serve in the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Urder, order! 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES AT ENNIS. 

Mr. PARNELL (Oork City) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has any 
further information to give the House 
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with reference to the ccunflict between 


the e and the police and military 


at Ennis on Sunday last; whether he 


’ gtill adheres to his statement that stones 


were thrown from the building where 
the meeting was held ; and, if so, whe- 
ther this was done before, during, or 
after the pele had beer ordered to 
cLarge, whether any of the police or 
military were seriously injured, and, if 
so, how many; and, how many of the 
le received serious injury ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir, 
stones were thrown before and after. 
No one was seriously injured. The re- 

rter of The Jrish Times appears to have 

een most hurt, but his injury is not 


serious. 

Mr. PARNELL: I must request the 
right hon. Gentleman to give an answer 
to my Question. I have asked, in addi- 
tion to whether stones were thrown both 
before and after, whether any stones 
were thrown from the building where 
the meeting was held; and, whether 
these stones were thrown during, before, 
or after the meeting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
Question which I have answered. 


Stones were thrown from the building 
both before and after the meeting. 
Mr. PARNELL: Were any of the 


military or police injured ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have already 
answered that Question. I told the hon. 
Gentleman that the reporter of Zhe Jrish 
Times was most injured, but his injury 
is not serious. So far as I am aware, no 
one was seriously injured. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether any stones 
were thrown from the yard where this 
attack was made? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
yard ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware. I cannot answer that. I rather 
think not; but I will not be sure. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that, in addition 
to the reporter of Zhe Irish Times, the 
reporter of the Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
was also seriously injured by a baton 
stroke ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I am 
not. 

Ma. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Qo., Ossory) (for Mr. W, Repmonp) 
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[Fevmeneah N.) asked the Chief 
to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the fact 
that two gentlemen representing Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal and Irish Times were 
seriously wounded by the Hussars and 
ener on last Sunday in the town of 
nnis; and, whether an investigation 
will be held to ascertain how it was that 
two representatives of the Press, in the 
exereise of their duty, were so assaulted 
by the forces of the Crown ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Divisional 
Magistrate Wy sta that sundry represen- 
tatives of the Press appear to have been 
present on the occasion in question. 
The reporter of the Jrish Times seems to 
have been most hurt; but the doctor 
who attended him has stated that the 
injury is not serious. It is to be re- 
gretted that any representative of the 
Press should have suffered. All the 
circumstances of the case will, doubt- 
less, come fully before the public in 
connection with the trial of the persons 
to-morrow who are charged with stone- 
throwing. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COST OF CONTESTED 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If the Government 
have considered or made any calcula- 
tions, first, as to the total additional 
charges which may be thrown upon the 
rates by the cost of contested elections 
in Electoral Divisions under the Local 
Government Bill; and, secondly, as to 
the cost per head of the voters on the 
Register in each Division in res of 
such elections; and, ix so, whether he 
can state what is the estimate they have 
arrived at ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
only reliable information in possession 
of the Government on this subject is a 
Return of the cost of the Parliamentary 
Elections of 1886 in England and Wales, 
which has been presented to the House. 
By that it appears that the total amount 
of the Returning Officers’ charges, in 
both eontested and uncontested elections 
in that year was £109,000. The rate- 
able value of Englund and Wales is 
£148,900,000 ; so that if these charges 
had fallen on the rates they would have 
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amounted to about one-sixth of 1d. in 
the £. It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that of the £109,000 nearly 
£42,000 represents the cost in respect of 
Parliamentary boroughs. As it is pro- 
posed that the election of County Coun- 
cillors should take place at the same 
time as the Municipal Elections, it may 
be expected that in Municipal boroughs 
there will be no very considerable in- 
crease of the present cost. I have no 
doubt, therefore, that the actual cost of 
the elections of County Councillors will 
be very considerably less than an 
average sum of one-sixth of 1d. in the £. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX—HORSES AND MEDIOAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is the fact 
that medical practitioners are now 
allowed to deduct the expenses of their 
horses in the calculation of Income Tax, 
as being necessary for the carrying on 
of their business ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trHeEXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; if the 
horse be used wholly in the exercise of 
the profession. I think I see the drift 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Question. 


SHIPPING DUES OF FOREIGN STATES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked Mr. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, Whether it 
would be possible to lay upon the Table 
of the House a Return giving the Taxes 
and Dues levied on shipping, and the 
purposes to which the proceeds may be 
appropriated, by the Governments of 
Foreign States ? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The information in 
question would be extremely useful ; 
and I will confer with the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade upon the 
subject. 


THE EXEOUTIVE (IRELAND)—THE 
LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo: 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the fol- 
lowing statement in Monday’s Zimes is 
true— 


Hr. Ritchie 
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“Lord Ashbourne, the Irish Lord Chancellor, 
was engaged throughout Saturday at the Irish 
Office (in _— in connection with the 
clamation of the ationalist meetings in Ireland : 
yesterday ;”’ 
and, if not, can it be ascertained how 
this information was communicated to 
that journal ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
probably himself feel it is no part of my 
business to inquire as to how Members 
of the Government occupy their time. 
I have no special information as to how 
the report got into the newspapers, and I 
would recommend the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to consult some journalist. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that he did 
not ask any such frivolous Question as 
that suggested by the Chief Secretary. 
His Question really was, whesher the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland discharged 
any executive functions ? 

[No reply. } 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
answer! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY respectfully sub- 
mitted that his Question was regular and 
proper. He wanted to know whether, 
contrary to the practice of previous Lord 
Chancellors in Ireland, and contrary to 
the practice in England, the Irish Lord 
Ohancellor had any duties except those 
of a purely judicial character—whether, 
in fact, he discharged executive func- 
tions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must be perfectly 
aware that the present Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor is a Member of the Cabinet, and 
that the Lord Chancellor of England is 
always a Member of the Cabinet. Ican 
assure him that the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland no more exercises execu- 
tive functions than his Predecessors have 
done. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it a fact that 
the Irish Lord Chancellor was— 

“Engaged throughout Saturday at the Irish 
Office in aehehed with codauntion of the 
Nationalist meetings in a” 
on Sunday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have al- 
ready told the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that it is no part of my duty to state 
how Members of the Government oceupy 
their time. I do not, however, wish to 
give offence to the hon. and learned Gen- 
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man, and I will d from the general 
rule I have laid deen so far seta? tell 
him what I think he might conjecture 
for himself—namely, that the arrange- 
ments with regard to the meetings on 
Sunday were made long before Saturday 
last. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE FRANOHISE— 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, If the views of the 
Government as to the franchise to be 
created by the Local Government Bili 
are correctly expressed in the Marquess 
of Salisbury’s speech in Carnarvon, as 
reportedin The Zimes of the 10th instant— 
namely, 

‘They (the Counties) return members by 
precisely the same franchise as that which will 
return these bodies (the County Councils) ;” 
and, is it intended by the Government 
that the Parliamentary franchise shall 
be the franchise under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill instead of a rating franchise ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcmre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
had no opportunity of ascertaining whe- 
ther the report in question correctly 
describes the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
remarks ; but there is so little difference 
between the two franchises that I think 
anyone would be justified in alluding 
to the franchise under the Bill, which is 
the municipal franchise, as a similar 
franchise to the Parliamentary, especially 
when, as would seem to have been the 
ease in this instance, a parallel was 
being drawn between the position of 
Parliamentary and County voters under 
the new proposal of the Government. 

Mx. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether it 
would be possible for the debate on the 
Local Government Bill that night to in- 
clude the discussion of the principle in- 
volved in the next Order on the Paper— 
Loca] Government (England and Wales) 
Electors Bill ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, that the two Bills 
referred to were essential parts of the 
same measure, and it would be con- 
venient that both Bills should be dis- 
cussed on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Local Government Bill. 
He believed that that course would be 
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in accordance with the R ions of 
bs House, and he would — _ 

er to say whether it coul e 
x mene Ha 


Mz. SPEAKER: Under the cireum- 
stances of the case, and considering the 
close connection between the Bills, I do 
not think I ought to raise any objection 
to a general discussion taking place upon 
the two measures. 


ADMIRALTY — DEPUTY ADJUTANT 
GENERAL, ROYAL MARINES. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If it is intended the present Deput 
Adjutant General, Royal Marines, s all, 
after his promotion in the Corps in Ma 
next from Lieutenant General to General, 
continue to hold his present appoint- 
ment; and, if not, whether a Colonel 
Commandant will be selected to fill the 
post, it being a Colonel’s appointment ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Order in Council governing this appoint- 
ment specifies that the officer selected 
for or holding this appointment shall 
not be below the rank of Colonel. Iam 
not prepared to bind myself beforehand 
to the particular use to which I may put 
the discretionary power thus given. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION)— 
PROGRESS. 


Str RICHARD TEMPLE ( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, What is the total amount of 
Consols converted up to date? 

Taz CHANOELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As the House is 
aware, to-day is the last day up to which 
assents can be given for the conversion 
of Consols and Reduced into New Stock. 
I have not yet got the statistics of to- 
day; but I think I may tell the hon. 
Member and the House that the assenta 
to the conversion of Consols and Re- 
duced will not fall short of £280,000,600 
by this afternoon, which will be ex- 
clusive of the assents given in later on 
by Trustees. Taking this, together with 
the conversion of the ‘‘ New Threes,”’ 
the total Stock converted amounts to 
about £450,000,000. 


In reply to Sir Georcz OamppeLn 
(Kirkealdy, &c.), 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that he would 
to-morrow state the amount of the Debt 
remaining still unconverted and liable 
to be paid off. 


RAILWAYS AND DEEP SEA FISHERY 
HARBOURS (IRELAND). 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Governmer.i intend to take early steps 
to give effect to the recommendations 
of their Royal Commission regarding 
railways or deep sea fishery harbours in 
Ireland ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminste:): I an- 
swered a similar Question on the 23rd 
of last month. I am sorry to say the 
Government have not yet been able to 
arrive at any decision in the matter 
other than that which I expressed on 
that occasion—namely, that sufficient 
time has not yet been allowed for the 


purpose. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Oo., veg a th Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
inform the House when the Government 
intend to introduce their long-promised 
legislation on the subject of Irish Public 
Works ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
answered that Question before. I have 
got no Notice of this particular Ques- 
tion ; and if the hon. Gentleman puts it 
on the Paper I will answer it. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he intended to ask the House 
to give precedence to-morrow to the 
Local Government Bill over the other 
Orders of the Day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrx) (Strand, Westminster): Cer- 
tainly, Sir; I intend to adhere to the 
understanding at which the House and 
the Government arrived before the 
holidays—that is, that we should give 
precedence to the Local Government Bill 
to-morrow, in order that progress may 
be made with it. 
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give 
Notice that when the First Lord of the 
Treasury moves for precedence, I shall 


at Ennis. 
Mrz. LABOUCHERE: I beg to 


oppose the Motion. 

n. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): When the conversation 
on the subject took place, although I 
was desirous to expedite the Bill, I think 
the understanding of which the right 
hon. Gentleman speaks was simply an 
understanding of his own intention. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
asked, whether, supposing the debate 
on the Local Government Bill was not 
concluded on Monday night, the First 
Lord of the Treasury proposed to ask 
oa ew Membersto give way on Tuesday? 

e had an important Notice in reference 
to State-aided culonization on the Paper 
for that day, and he was i not 
to lose the opportunity of bringing it 
before the oak 3 pith 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not doubt 
the hon. Member will have ample 
opportunity of bringing on the interest- 
ing subject named, and I should be glad 
to have a subject of that importance 
discussed ; but I must ask permission to 
decline answering a Question as to what 
may be done on Tuesday, although I 
cannot doubt myself that the House will 
conclude before that day the debate on 
the Local Government Bill. 





NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 1882— 
RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE). 


THE DISTURBANCE AT ENNIS. 
Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Sir, I ask 


leave to move the adjournment of the 
House, for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance—nramely, the attack on the people 
of Ennis on Sunday last by the Police 
and Military ; and the conduct of Colonel 
Turner and other officers in charge, to- 
gether with the policy of the Irish Exe- 
cutive, as evinced by these and other 
proceedings in directing the Police and 
Military to assault persons taking part 
in alleged illegal meetings, instead of 
proceeding against such alleged offenders 
according to law. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not think 
the Motion would come within the Rule 
as to a definite matter of urgent public 
importance unless the hon, Member 
struck out the reference to ‘‘ other pro- 


ceedings.” 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he would assent 
to the words referred to being omitted. 


The words “‘ other proceedings ” struck 
ut. 

The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 


Mr. SPEAKER called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I regret 
very much to have to intervene for a 
short time between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie) and the 
very important and interesting subject 
which he is to introduce to the notice of 
the House to-night. But it is one of 
the misfortunes of the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) is carrying out his functions, that 
we are compelled to notice often and 
frequently his arbitrary proceedings ; 
and although I have always endea- 
voured that debates on this Irish Ques- 
tion and the action of the Executive 
should take place at times of as little 
inconvenience as possible to the Govern- 
ment, and to the House generally, yet 
we are undoubtedly driven, in view of 
these occurrences in Ennis, upon the 
present occasion to take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing the matter be- 
fore the attention of the House. Sir, 
when I read on Monday last of what 
had happened at Ennis my blood boiled 
at the horrible result of the barbarity 
there perpetrated, and it was with diffi- 
culty I could restrain myself from taking 
immediate notice of the attacks on the 
people ; but I abstained from doing so, 

ecause I saw it was the right of the Chief 
Secretary to have ample opportunity of 
giving any excuses.he might have, of 
his getting the facts of the case toge- 
ther, and of presenting this horrible 
occurrence, if he could, in a somewhat 
different light than that in which it has 
been presented to the public by no less 
than three different newspaper corre- 
spondents. However, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has not thought proper to 
take advantage of the various oppor- 
tunities given him to give a full and 
satisfactory explanation, I am bound to 
assume that the right hon. Gentleman has 
sought refuge almost in silence, because 
be has no explanation to give. These oc- 
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currences are now familiar to the House 
and to the public; but I wish to say, in 
the first instance, in reference to the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary made a little 
while ago, in reply to a Question, that 
proceedings were to be taken to-morrow 
against the persons ch with stone- 
throwing at Ennis, that in what I have 
to say I shall not say anything in refer- 
ence to the persons charged with throw- 
ing stones, or who possibly may have 
thrown them, and I shall confine myself 
to the action of the police against these 
persons who were in the yard, and who 
could not consequently throw stones 
from the upper windows of the house, 
the very and only place about the pre- 
mises from which it is alleged stones 
were thrown. Therefore, it will not be 
in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in any remarks he makes, to say 
that the matter is sub judice; because 
the question which is to be sub judice 
to-morrow is the question of the stone- 
throwing, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman; and I have no remark to 
make, no criticism to make, against the 
action of the police in reference to per- 
sons who threw stones. If the people 
throw stones, the police or the military 
are entitled to grapple with and arrest 
them ; but the question is quite different 
with regard to persons charged with a 
breach of the law and nothing else, 
such as taking part in an alleged illegal 
meeting, where the question of the 
illegality of the meeting has still to be 
decided, as well as the question as to 
whether the meeting was legal at all. 
Independently of any such investigation 
the police and military have taken the 
action of which I complain against those 
alleged offenders, and it is because of that 
action I complain, and not of the action 
of the police against the alleged stone- 
throwers, that I bring this Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. It may 
be said that if any person is aggrieved 
by the action of the police in Ireland, he 
has the same rina as in England— 
he may take out a summons against the 
policeman who assaulted him, and that 
suunmons would be investigated in a 
Court in the ordinary manner. But one 
of the crying injustices in reference to 
the control of the police in Ireland is that 
there is no possible way of identifying a 
police constable who exceeds his duty. 
The police in Ireland donot, like the Eng- 
lish police, wear numbers—they are a 
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military force, as we well know, and they 
do not partake of any of those elements 
ofa civ foree which belong to the Metro- 
politan Police. Consequently, persons 
assaulted by policemen in Ireland have 
no remedy. In all probability these 
policemen had been brought from a dis- 
trict 100 miles away into the town for 
that day, and returned the same night 
to the place where they came from, and, 
therefore, there is no chance of injured 
persons identifying their assailants. So 
it happens that potse brought into 
contact with people in Ireland have, 
practically speaking, full immunity 
against identification if they exceed their 
duties. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that there was stone-throwing— 
I think he said showers of stones. He 
said to-day some stones were thrown 
from the building in question before 
the attack was made by the police on 
the people—before the baton charge 
was ordered to be made upon the people 
by the police. He also stated that to 
the best of his information he does not 
believe stones were thrown from . the 
yard in question; and, therefore, in 
what I have to say, I will confine myself 
to the incidents that tock place in the 
yard—to what was done by the people in 
the yard and what was done to the people 
in the yard by the police and soldiers. I 
shall ask the House to agree with me 
that because stones were thrown at the 
police from the top storey of the build- 
ing was no reason why the people who 
were in the yard should be attacked and 
assaulted in the way they were. Even 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
map, short as it is, that some stones 
were thrown from the building is not 
corroborated by any independent ac- 
count, or by the statements of the three 
newspaper correspondents who were 
present from Zhe London Times, The 
Freeman’s Journal, and The Irish Times— 
a Conservative organ in Dublin—all of 
whom assert that there was no stone- 
throwing, that there was no riot or 
assault committed by the people at all 
until after the arrests had been made 
and the building had been cleared, and 
then the correspondent of Zhe Times 
admits that one or two stones were 
thrown. Let us take the description of 
the occurrence given by the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Lrish Times first of all. 
He says, after describing how the meet- 
ing had been held— 


Mr, Parnell 
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‘* As the people were going out through the 
gateway leading from the yard into the lane 
they found the gateway flung in and poli 
taking the names of those who left. One or 
two reporters declined to give their owz names, 
but gave those of their newspapers. I en- 
deavoured to make my way to Colonel Turner, 
who was apparently in charge of the mounted 
soldiers. ‘Ihe 3rd Hussars were drawn up in 
front of the gateway. I was then close enough 
to speak to Colonel Turner. ere was no 
hooting or cheering, no missile thrown, and 
the men were leaving quietly and giving their 
names to the police, when at the very moment 
I was about to escape from the gateway Colonel 
Turner turned in his saddle, and, addressing 
the officer in charge of the dragoons, said— 
‘ Draw your swords and clear them out of that.’ 
Then the police, and afterwards the hussars, 
charged the people in the archway. The baton 
charge of the police swept over me, and then I 
was ridden at by a mounted soldier. I was the 
only person there wearing a silk hat. With 
his sword he pierced my hat and just missed 
my scalp. Wheeling his horse he rode again 
at me, and, raising my right hand to save my- 
self from the blow, he cleaved one of my fingers 
to the bone, and striking a back-handed blow 
disabled my other arm. My brother journalist 
from Dublin had already gone under the baton 
charge. The people made no resistance, and 
four arrests were made.” 


The Freeman’s Journal correspondent, 
Mr. Murray, says— 


“ The gate was opened and the police entered 
the narrow archway, which was the outlet from 
a rectangular shaped yard in front of the stores, 
the roadway boundary being on the other side 
of them. n the roadway was drawn up a 
troop of the 3rd Hussars, and about 50 men of 
the Derbyshire Regiment, with a large number 
of police. Colonel Turner was about three 
yards from the entrance, and he directed the 
police to take the names of the people who had 
been at the meeting. Some of the policemen 
were engaged doing this, when Colonel Turner 
ordered the police to draw their batons. The 
order was executed with savage alacrity, and 
the police rushed in among the people. I was 
standing along with some representatives of the 
Press at the gate, as already stated, within a 
few feet of Colonel Turner, who was in a state 
bordering on frenzy, his eyes protruding, and 
apparently quite beside himself with agitation. 
The policeman who was in frunt rushed at me, 
and dealt me a staggering blow of his baton on 
the top of my head, which made me reel back- 
wards, the blood flowing profusely down my 
face. The people were beaten in the most 
wanton and unmerciful manner, a portion of 
the police running amuck among the meeting 
right and left with ferocious savagery. How- 
ever, not content with this, Colonel Turner 
ordered the hussars to charge the people, and 
they instantly made their way into the small 
yard, with drawn sabres, cutting at the people. 

r. John G. Hill, the representative of The 
Irish Times, was slashed at by a hussar, who 
passed his sword through Mr. Hill’s hat. He 
then slashed downwards at him. Mr. Hill 
raised his hand to shield his face, and received 
a very severe wound. ‘The soldier took another 
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try, and succeeded this time in maiming Mr. 
Hill's — hand. The Han edly gre to 
strike the people, pursuing t into corners 
and lofts where they had ‘eed their way. In 
one of the lofts the peopie barricaded the en- 
trance in order to protect themsclves, and the 
infantry were ordered to dislodge them. While 
the people were making their way out, nearly 
everyone bearing traces of wounds, District 
Inspector Hill called‘out,—‘ Well done, boys! Is 
the fun all over?’ ” 


Well, Sir, I now come to the report of 
The London Time.” correspondent, Mr. 
Reeves, who was there also, and in his 
report wired over, which appeared on 
Monday, he says— 

“When the people had descended into the 
yard for the purpose of leaving, a number of 
constables barred their exit. Considerable con- 
fusion was the result of this step, and the noise 
in the yard reaching the ears of the police and 
constabulary now massing outside the gate in 
the lane, Colonel Turner ordered the yard to 
be cleared by constables carrying staves. The 
order was executed. The police who had 
forced the gateway, plied their staves indiscri- 
minately, and sent the people inside running 
up to the lofts for shelter from their batons. 
To make matters worse, some of the cavalry 
rode into the yard, and wounded two Press 
men, one of whom (Mr Hill), a reporter to The 
Irish Times, had the hat cut off his head by a 
sabre stroke, and the small finger of one of his 
hands almost severed by a second blow from the 
trooper. Another man had his skull laid bare 
by a policeman’s baton. The people inside the 
yard retook possession of the upper rooms in 
the store, and here, after a scene of imminent 
danger and great excitement, about 75 persons 
were subsequently arrested, and the store was 
cleared. A stone was flung at one of 

2 hussars on patrol duty.” 


Then, according to the London corre- 
spondent of Zhe Zimes, corroborated by 
the other correspondents on the spot, 
the showers of stones mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman dwindled down to 
the fact that one stone was flung at the 
police when the whole thing was over ; 
and I submit, Sir, that entirely in- 
dependent of the proceedings against 
the stone-throwers, we ought to get some 
explanation from the Government re- 
garding the attack by the pouce and 
military on a small enclosed yard of 
people, who, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own admission, had done 
nothing at all, had committed no offence 
except that of taking part in an alleged 
illegal meeting, who were doing what 
the police asked them to do—quietly 
giving their names, making no resistance 
whatever, and inflicting on these persons, 
for an alleged offence bef re its investiga- 
tion by a proper tribunal, additional 
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punishment in the shape of serious in- 
juries and nearly loss of life. Under the 
Coercion Act of last Session, the Execu- 
tive took powers to inflict hard labour 
as a consequence of sentences by 
tribunals on persons who took part in 
illegal meetings; but if you had the 
desire to get the right to massacre or 
maim the people who took part in such 
meetings, you should have taken such 
power under your Act. The Act of last 
year did not give you the power to use 
the forces of the Crown in killing and 
maiming innocent people, and the House 
should be careful to see that the Irish 
Executive does not exceed its powers as 
it did on the occasion to which I am 
referring. We have the very vague 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, that some stones 
were thrown from the top of this store. 
We have it advanced as the only excuse 
and defence for the attack by the police. 
I, however, submit it is not an excuse 
for the attack by the police. It is not 
an excuse for the action of the police 
against many different persons in en- 
tirely different places. It is not an 
excuse for permitting Colonel Turner to 
order the constables to rush pell mell 
into the yard—into an enclosed yard— 
and to baton unfortunate people indis- 
criminately who are doing nothing. It 
is not an excuse for Colonel Turner to 
order the hussars with drawn sabres into 
this enclosed yard, to slash right and 
left; and it was no excuse for orderiug 
the foot soldiers into the yard with fixed 
bayonets, when the people were quiet 
and using no force. I submit that, from 
your own point of view, Colonel Turner 
not only exceeded his duty, but behaved 
with almost incredible barbarity. This 
gentleman, I believe, is the same gentle- 
man who during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Aberdeen was a great Home 
Ruler. He has soon turned round, and 
isnow equally great on the other side, and 
I can only suppose he thinks it necessi ry 
to purge himself from the taint of Home 
Rule by actions such as these. I cannot 
account in any other way for his conduct. 
It may be said that, being in charge of 
such a large force, he lost his head on 
the occasion; but he should not have 
repeated his conduct so frequently in 
the direction of which I complain. He 
might have been excused perhaps from 
ont ring the police in—although it was 
an intemperate and rash act—to baton 
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people, but, following that, to order the 
ussars in with their horses and sabres, 
and further, to order in the infantry 
soldiers with their bayonets fixed on 
their rifles, were most reprehensible acts. 
In view of the spirit which has been 
exhibited by a section of the military in 
Ireland, it is exceedingly dangerous to 
be employing them in such a manner— 
to send them indiscriminately among 
the people, especially into buildings 
where they cannot possibly be under 
the control of their officers, and it might 
have led to considerable loss of life at 
this meeting. The soldiers are armed 
men—young, lusty men who are trained 
to bloodshed and war, and they are not 
in the position of the Irish constables— 
they do not understand the feelings of 
the people—and it is exceedingly dan- 
gerous to allow these armed soldiers to 
get away from the control of their officers 
and into unarmed crowds. Ifyou persist 
in this course, all I say is, that the 
responsibility upon the heads of the 
Irish Executive and upon the head of 
' the Ohief Secretary will be a very great 
one if there should be loss of life. By 
all means, put your Coercion Act in 
force as you ve gotit. You have seen 
that imprisonment has no terror for the 
Irish peoe But that is no reason why 
you should invent new punishments— 
these infamous attacks and assaults by 
armed forces of the Crown—this punish- 
ment of men by having their lives set 
upon by soldiers, and having their hats 
transfixed by the sabres of dragoons 
If the right hon. Gentleman wants these 
tp let him ask Parliament for them; 

ut, until he has got them, I submit 
that he is not entitled to use them. If 
he wishes to proclaim martial law, let 
him do so, and then the people would 
know what they have to expect. But 
let him not take the matter into his own 
hands; let him not use such officials as 
Colonel Turner to inflict on large bodies 
of men additional punishment to those 
the law provides. I beg, Sir, to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Member for Oork (Mr. 
Parnell) has raised in the course of his 
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intermixed in a way which renders it 
rather difficult to deal with them. I 
will, however, take them separately, as 
I shall thus be able to deal with them 
more easily. The first point relates to 
the handling of the police and troops by 
Colonel Turner on the ocasion of the 
storming of this warehouse, when un- 
fortunately the reporter of The Irish 
Times was injured. His larger point 
was whether the meeting was illegal, 
and whether, even if illegal, the action 
of the Executive was justifiable. The . 
hon. Member said that whether the 
meeting was legal or illegal, the Go- 
vernment ought not to have interfered 
with it. [Mr. Parnett dissented.] Does 
the hon. Gentleman deny that he raised 
the point as to the legality of these 
meetings ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not raise the 
question of the legality of the meeting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I certainly 
understood the hon. Member to raise 
the question clearly, but I will take the 
questions in their order. I entirely 
differ from the hon. Gentleman with re- 
gard to the facts of Sunday’s occurrences 
at Ennis. The hon. Gentleman has 
relied on the reports of two or three re- 
porters present on the occasion, but the 
reporters were in the yard and could 
not possibly be eye-witnesses of what 
was proceeding outside—namely, the 
stone-throwing from the upper windows 
of the building. He has tried to dis- 
tinguish between the crowd in the yard 
and those who were not in the yard, 
but you cannot make that distinction. 
They formed one body of men collected 
together for the same illegal purpose. 
Those in the yard, it is true, were not 
engaged in stone-throwing, but they 
were legally, morally, and actually part 
of the same crowd engaged in the same 
work. What occurred? Colonel Turner 
came to this building with his forces. 
According to the report in The Freeman's 
Journal a meeting had been held and a 
resolution had been already passed 
which of itself constituted the meeting 
illegal. As soon as Colonel Turner ap- 
peared before this building, where this 
unquestionably illegai meeting took 
place, stones were hurled at him from 
the upper windows. Oolonel Turner 
then ordered—as he was bound to do 
under the circumstances—an assault to 
be made on the building. The police 
and military entered the building, and 
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took into custody a certain number of 
persons, and these will be prosecuted in 
the ordinary course to-morrow. 

Mrz. PARNELL: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman read the extract from 
Colonel Turner’s report which bears 
sees this matter of the stone-throw- 
in 

‘te. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the text of the report by me, but in any 
case I do not think it would be a proper 
course fox me to read any part of the 
report to the House, as I might then, 
not unnaturally, be asked to lay the 
whole of it upon the Table, and this I 
could not do, as it is a confidential 
document. Stones were undoubtedly 
thrown, and a stone struck Colonel 
Turner’s horse and his orderly. As 
illustrating the views and intentions of 
the persons engaged in this illegal meet- 
ing in this building, I may mention 
that stones piled up were found in 
the upper story prepared for a siege. 
They were not all exhausted in the 
process of stoning the police. I was 
glad to hear the hon. Gentleman express 
his righteous indignation at the prac- 
tice of stone-throwing. Colonel Turner 
would have been failing in his duty 
if he had not taken immediate and 
effective steps to put an end to such an 
outrageous violation of the law. The 
hon. Member has laid down the theory 
that public meetings ought never to be 
stopped, but that, if they are illegal, 
subsequent prosecutions should be re- 
sorted to against those who were present. 
But that has never been the theory of 
any Government. It is a course which 
might occasionally be pursued, but it 
could not be followed universally, nor is 
it expedient, for, in many cases, the 
evils which it is sought to prevent would 
be past remedy, and the mischief would 
have been done. This meeting at 
Ennis was one of a number of illegal 
meetings which were organized to take 
place last Sunday, and which necessitated 
the accumulation of a considerable force 
in that part ofthe country. These forces 
were obliged to disperse by violence 
illegal assemblies in more than one part 
of Clare. When we remember what 
slight injuries were inflicted we must feel 
convinced that the police and military 
acted with judgment and control. It is 
absolutely impossible to have baton 
chargesand so forth, which are necessary 
to disperse an assembly, without some 
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injury being inflicted on some members 
of the crowd. I pene that such in- 
juries are n , but I congratulate 
myself, and I think the House ought to 
congratulate itself, that, on the whole, 
these meetings were dispersed in Clare 
and Kerry with so few injuries and so 
little suffering caused. so far as 
there was suffering, the responsibility 
rests upon those agitators who, in de- 
liberate defiance of what they knew to 
be the law, asked their countrymen to 
engage in illegal transactions. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I am not unaccus- 
tomed to questions of this kind being 
raised with regard to occurrences in 
Ireland, and when I was Chief Secretary 
I know it was my habit to watch very 
carefully the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) who raised the 
question, and to distinguish in that 
speech between the facts which he 
stated and which he said required ex- 
planation and any political principles 
which he laid down and with which the 
Government might differ. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has taken 
exactly the opposite course. IfI may 
say so with respect, I do not think you, 
Sir, would have been jusiified in allow- 
ing the adjournment of the House to be 
moved if all that we were to have was 
a general peroration about law and 
order such as we have heard just now; 
but it was well worth while to have the 
pc gg a of the House moved in 
order to have two or three specific 
— of extreme importance placed 

efore the House and answered with 
greater precision than the right hon. 
Gent’sman could indulge in within the 
limits of an answer to a Question. 
The hon. Member who moved the ad- 
journmert of the House relied not upon 
private information, but upon the state- 
ments of the reporters of three very 
leading papers of different politics, and 
he etated there was a crowd of people 
in the court-yard of a house whose 
names were being taken down by the 
police when they were charged by the 
police with batons, and that afterwards 
the hussars were let loose upon them. 
The explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is that heavy stones were thrown 
from the upper windows of the house 
into the street. That might possibly 
afford a satisfactory explanation for a 
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chief magistrate who had lost his head, 
and who in a great hurry ordered the 
police to go into the yard in hostile 
array and clear the yard, and then 
ascend the stairs. But what explana- 
tion was it for sending the Cavalry 
into the yard? If the police were 
being brutally assaulted in the yard, 
that might justify the bringing of the 
Cavalry into the yard, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary did not 
allege that the police were assaulted in 
the yard. He has absolutely given no 
explanation whatever for the Cavalry 
being sent among the people except 
that they wished to storm the upper 
stories. That is no explanation at all. 
It is, I think, a most serious thing to 
allow Cavalry loose upon acrowd. Iam 
one of those who think that no force 
should be used except for the purpose 
to which it is adapted, and that troops 
should never be used with lethal and 
deadly weapons except those weapons 
are necessary. It is just possible that 
on certain occasions Cavalry may be ad- 
vantageously used to back upon the 
people or gs them in any desired 
direction, but on this occasion the 
Cavalry were told to draw their swords. 


[Mr. Batrourn: No.] Well, then, they 
drew them without orders, for swords 


were undoubtedly drawn. I think the 
House has a right to ask for more specific 
information than has, so far, been given 
to it, and that, until such information is 
given, all general expressions about law 
and order, so far from increasing the 
respect of the Irish people for law and 
order and the confidence of England and 
Scotland that the law is being fairly and 
properly administered in Ireland, will 
only tend to diminish those two most 
wholesome feelings. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
whether I can at present supplement 
the information which I have given to 
the House. The right hon. Baronet 
seoms to think that my speech consisted 
chiefly of peroration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise, Sir, toa 
point of Order. I wish to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is not bound 
to confine himself strictly to facts and 
not to indulge in rhetoric? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is only entitled to speak b 
the indulgence of the House, and he will, 
no doubt, confine himself to the question 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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on account of which that indulgence was 
iven. 
: Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the first 
place, I stated that there was stone- 
throwing of a serious kind, both before 
and after the assault on the building. 
Mr. PARNELL: From the building ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, from the 
building. 
Mr. PARN ELL: Not from the yard? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not so far as 
I know. Colonel Turner on the occasion 
of the first stone-throwing ordered an 
assault upon the house ; that the crowd 
in the house and in the yard was one 
erowd gathered for one purpose; and 


‘that the soldiers were not ordered to 
charge as the right hon. Gentleman ap- 


pears to think. I believe it to be true 
that one or two soldiers, irritated by the 
stone-throwing, did use the flats of their 
swords till they were stopped by their 
officers. That is the sum of the infor- 
mation—very briefly — which has raached 
me and which I have at my command. 
It seems to me to be strictly specific and 
clear, and if there are any further facts 
to be elicited, they will be elicited at the 
trial in the Court to-morrow. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Oork Oo., N.E.): 
I must compliment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) upon the altered 
tone, and, I think, the somewhat lowered 
tone, of his boasts about his exploits in 
Ireland. I must do him the justice to 
say his speech appears to savour less 
of the jubilation of the banquet of last 
night than of the depression of the 
morning. He will find—the longer he 
lives the more he will learn—that the 
task of dragooning Ireland is not such a 
simple matter. The whole story of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I understand, 
rests upon the authority of a story sup- 
plied to him by Oolonel Turner—the 
same Colonel Turner who supplied him 
with the story that the National League 
in the South-West of Ireland was a 
thing of the past. I will come in a 
moment to the value of Colonel Turner’s 
testimony, and to the value of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own testimony. But 
now, assuming for one moment even 
the truth of Golonel Turner’s story, I 
ask any Englishman who has listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, is this attack upon unarmed 
people an affair Englishmen will be 
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proud of? Is it an affair any English- 
man with a spark of humanity can 
listen to without feeling most heartily 
ashamed of it? Colonel Turner, in his 
tel to a Dublin paper—The Irish 
Times—describes this yard into which 
these soldiers and Infantry and Hussars 
and Constabulary charged as ‘‘a densely- 
packed yard.” Sir, can anything that 
the right hon. Gentleman has said in 
his few perfunctory observations to- 
night—can anything weaken the force 
of that admission of Colonel Turner 
that this was a densely-packed yard, 
into which that mass of armed men 
charged with savage ferocity? What 
possible necessity has the right hon. 
Gentleman shown for the charge into 
this yard? What proof has he given 
of the necessity of it? Here were 
a lot of men cooped up in the 
yard as in a closed trap. They were 
as helpless as, practically speaking, 
a lot of pigeons in a trap. There 
was not a firearm among them; and 
the right hon. Gentleman has not pre- 
tended that there was the smallest pos- 
sibility of their offering one moment’s 
serious resistance to the immense armed 
forces under Colonel Turner outside the 
gate waiting for them. What did he 
want to charge them at all for? I want 
to know what was Colonel Turner and 
his force afraid of ? Seventy-five men, 
we hear, submitted to be arrested with- 
out any resistance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not dared to say one resisted ; 
and if these men could be arrested after 
this savage violence, why could they not 
have been arrested as they were leaving 
the building and their names were bein 

taken? The very same thing happen 

at Loughrea. We held a meeting of 
the representatives of all the suppressed 
branches in Galway. A large force of 
police was in attendance in the street 
outside. They did not dare force their 
way into the place. They took the 
names of everybody who attended the 
meeting as they came out, and they 
went away satisfied, and so did we. I 
want to know why was not the same 
thing done at Ennis? As to this story 
of Colonel Turner’s, that these people 
in the building or in the yard pelted 
showers of stones at the police, it is 
absurd and incredible on the face of it. 
If the police had come up before the 
meeting was held, or if the police had 
endeavoured to prevent it, it would be 
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easy to understand their being attacked ; 
but if there is one thing on which every 
newspaper man is agreed—and the right 
hon. Gentleman has not endeavoured to 
dispute it—it is the concordance of the 
newspaper testimony on the point that 
this meeting was all over before any colli- 
sion at all took place. The people were 
leaving quietly by one exit, the gate 
of the yard. They had accomplished 
their purpose. They had held their 
meeting without any interruption what- 
ever; and the idea of these men delibe- 
rately challenging a collision with this 
enormous armed force drawn up outside 
the gate, hemmed in as they were in 
the yard, without weapons, without the 
slightest chance of defence or of escape, 
why Colonel Turner’s story, I submit to 
this House, is an insult to common 
sense. It is the story of a man who is 
driven to the wall for an excuse, or a man 
who imagines when it is a question of 
attacking and maltreating a defenceless 
Irish crowd, he, like every Irish official, 
imagines that no excuse is too prepos- 
terous to down with the men who 
are ruling Ireland. ‘Jn the face of it, 
on the internal evidence, without refer- 
ring for one moment to the evidence— 
the crushing evidence—of all indepen- 
dent witnesses, of Conservative jour- 
nalists and others, I hold the story of 
this alleged attack by the people who 
had held their meeting, and whose only 
interest would be to get themselves out 
of this cul de sac, is a palpable invention 
and fabrication, and it is because he 
feels that, that the attempt is made to 
bolster up his case by the statement 
heard to-day, for the first time, of the 
showers of stones coming from the win- - 
dows of this erat 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have pre- 
viously made a statement to that effect 
in answering Questions put a day or 
two ago. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: I was not pre- 
sent when the right hon. Gentleman 
made the statement in his answer, but 
I read it in The Times newspaper—and 
that is an authority which the right hon. 
Gentleman will not question—and ac- 
cording to my reading of that answer, 
his statement was that showers of stones 
came also from neighbouring houses, 
which is a totally different thing. Any- 
body who knows the place, knows his 
position of to-day is an impossible one, 
and that it would have beea impossible 
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for showers to come from the windows 
without the persons in the yard seeing 
and being cognizant of them. But is it 
for one moment to be held or tolerated 
that because stones are thrown from 
windows of neighbouring places that 
these cavalry men are to be at liberty 
to lay about with sabres and bayonets 
among a perfectly defenceless crowd, 
who, in the position they were in, in 
that archway, would have been down- 
right lunatics to have provoked a col- 
lision? I hold that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position to-day is a thoroughly 
new one, and Colonel Turner knows 
perfectly well that it is quite indefen- 
sible. But I will even admit for a mo- 
ment that there is some truth in the 
story that stonee were thrown by per- 
sons from the windows; but I ask this 
House to ask themselves ‘‘ Where are 
the killed and wounded?” The right 
hon. Gentleman states now that Colonel 
Turner’s orderly and horse were struck 
by a stone, and that is the full ex- 
tent of the catastrophe sustained by 
this huge armed force on the street 
and which rushed in through the gate. 
That is all which is to justify him in 
hurling this force on a defenceless and 
unarmed crowd, and it is on the 
strength of this incident that all this 
violence and onslaught is perpetrated. 
If there is any sort of reality in this at- 
tack, the Government have a right to be 
able to produce some evidence that 
somebody or another has been injured. 
If this is not forthcoming, let them take 
care of the lesson that statements like 
that of the right hon. Gentleman and 
like those defences which are constantly 
put forward by him in the House will 
teach the Irish police that they may 
perpstvet all sorts of barbarities of this 

ind with the most perfect impunity. 
The Irish police officers are paid im- 
mense and sumptuous salaries—they 
have really no risk to endure but the 
risk they incur on an occasion such as 
this—men to whom you give deadly 
weapons to protect themselves with, 
and men among whom I venture to say 
there are fewer lives lost and fewer in- 
juries sustained than in any body of 
railway servants or firemen or any other 
body of men in the world, and certainly 
very much less than among Irish Press- 
men, who have to perform their duties 
under circumstances such as this, and 
who do not grumble nor try to kill any- 


Mr. W. O Brien 
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one when they are injured. I telt 
that the feeling amongst policemen hat 
they are Sovereigns over the sg: is 
rife enough already in Ireland. I say 
the lives of these men are never in dan- 
ger, and how different did the police act 
to the soldiers. Last Sunday in Lough- 
rea I saw a soldier struck on the breast 
with a stone, and he laughed good 
humouredly and said—*‘ It’s a very bad 
shot.” A stone passed near the head 
of a peliceman, though it did not strike 
him, for he was beside me, and I could 
see it, and he instantly raised his rifle 
and took deliberate aim at a person in 
the direction from which the stone had 
come. The fact is, this brutality on the 
part of the police is not for one moment 
to protect themselves, but simply to 
strike terror into and to wreak ven- 
geance upon the people because the 
people have outwitted them, because 
they have defeated them, and because 
they have exposed their failure to sup- 

ress the local branches of the National 

eague and exposed the falsehood 
which was attempted to be palmed off 
upon this House that the National 
League was crushed. I say whatever 
wretched story is fished up now about 
this miserable stone-throwing, I will 
ask will any man—and I see there are 
soldiers in this House, and there is at 
least one sailor—will any brave man or 
any soldier stand up now and defend 
the action of the man who gave that 
cowardly and cruel order to the soldiers 
and police to dash into the midst of those 
defenceless people and to hack and slash 
them with their batons and subres? 
For my own part, I deeply regret that 
apparently these particular soldiers took 
rather kindly to their orders. I am 
sorry for it, and I think it is a stain on 
the profession of a soldier; for I say it 
cordially that my own experience of 
soldiers acting in Ireland is very dif- 
ferent, and the right hon. Gentleman 
may yet find that it is rather awkward 
for him to see in the future regiment 
set against regiment in opposite camps 
on these political questions in Ireland. 
I do not blame the soldiers. The right 
hon. Gentleman told us this moment 
that they were restrained by their offi- 
cers. But what is the fact? They were 
headed by their officers, and they were 
marched through the streets of that 
wretched town of Ennis yelling ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ""—{ Cheers] —aye, gloating 
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over the unarmed people; gloating and 
‘exulting over them and insulting them. 
It would have been as brave for them 
to have sung “‘ Rule Britannia” after a 
igeon-shooting match. I am sorry, as 
Paid, for it; but I do not blame the 
soldiers, for the soldiers were onl 
seiting the right hon. Gentleman’s Iris 
policy to music. They were just giving 
a rude rendering in music to the sneers 
and jibes at the Irish people in which 
he indulges in this House and out of it. 
Colonel Turner had on Tuesday the 
audacity to send a telegram to Dublin 
expressing his regrets for the mis- 
conduct of the military; but he would 
have been much better employed in 
apologizing and expressing regret for 
his own misconduct, for it was he alone 
who was responsibie for the disgraceful 
and dastardly scene of last Sunday. It 
was he who sent the Hussars in after 
the police, and the Infantry after the 
Hussars, to dash in and attack those 
unfortunate people; but ths secret of 
this man’s brutality and panic on the 
oecasion is not very far to find. It was 
he alone who provoked this whole series 
of demonstrations of last Sunday. It 
was on his authority, I dare say, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary committed himself in this 
House to that fatal assurance that the 
National League was a thing of the 
past. To cover his own incompetency 
and failure to suppress the Jocal branches 
of the National League, and the meet- 
ings which are held every week in 
every parish in Olare, and in order to 
cover his own inoompetency, Colonel 
Turner represented, I dare say, to the 
right hon. Gentleman— for I do the 
right hon. Gentleman the justice of 
believing that he had some informa- 
tion as a foundation for his statement 
—that there were bogus meetings, and 
he trusted to the power of the local 
police terrorism to prevent people from 
giving him the lie in the open daylight. 
That was Oolonel Turner's position. 
Luckily for us, however, he is a clumsy 
tactician. While Colonel Turner was 
getting the right hon. Gentleman the 
hief Secretary to stand up in this 
House and say that those meetiugs re- 
mg to be held weekly in Clare were 
ogus meetings, Oolonel Turner was 


himself giving the lie to himself and the 
right hon. Gentleman by going about 
Clare, and threatening to quarter extra 
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police in every parish from which the 
newspaper in Dublin published a report 
of meetings which the right hon. Gentle- 
man asserted never took place. Be- 
tween Oolonel Turner’s action in Clare 
and the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ments in this House on his authority 
there is a discrepancy which can only be 
aceounted for on the theory that there 
is a lie somewhere—a shabby and scan- 
dalous lie. Because these Sunday 
meetings brought that question to a test, 
because Colonel Turner found himself 
convicted of having uttered a falsehood, 
an untruth, and a fraud to this House 
and to the English people, and because 
he found himself outwitted and de- 
feated in endeavouring even to prevent 
this vcry meeting in Eunis—that is why 
Colonel Turner lost his head. The Na- 
tionalist Party have hitherto spared 
Colonel Turner. He was a Home Ruler 
of the Home Rulers, if not something 
more. He wasa wretched creature, and 
the best excuse I ever heard for him was 
that he had a large family unprovided 
for, and that his situation was in danger 
owing to the extent to which he had 
championed the League and to which he 
had made public his feelings and views 
on the Irish Nationalist cause. I presume 
he was now re-established himself in the 
confidence of Dublin Castle, for he is 
now acting in its service with all the 
zeal of a renegade. He has now taken 
up his quarters in Clare. This most 
impartial instrument of the Government, 
who is supposed to make no distinction, 
to know no difference between man and 
man, has taken up his quarters ir Clare 
in the mansion of one of the most de- 
tested exponents of cruel and rack-rent- 
ing landlordism—Mr. Stackpole, of 
Eden Bay. I will not say anything more 
about him. [ Criesof‘‘Goon.”] Itispos- 
sible that I might goon, and very materi- 
ally add to the evidences of this gentle- 
man’s unfitness for the position assigned 
to him if thers were occasion for doing 
so, but there is not. If there was ever 
any suspicion in Dublin Oastle—as I be- 
lieve there was—that Colonel Turner was 
secretly in favourof the National League, 
and if that suspicion was strengthened 
by his ridiculous reports as to the sup- 
pression of the organization, his conduct 
on Sunday has relieved him of the im- 
| cases and is surely sufficient to prove 

im a worthy servant of the Executive 
Government in Ireland. I will say no 
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more about Colonel Turner; I will leave 
him to his own reflections as a person 
who was once a soldier and an honour- 
able man. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has challenged us, 
by his usual poliey—I will not say pru- 
dence—to hold those meetings of last 
Sunday, and he has spoken as to the 
illegality of such gatherings. Now, I do 
not give any opinion about their legality 
or their illegality. I assert that there is 
nothing that we can do, nothing that an 
Trish Nationalist can say or do at this 

resent moment in Ireland, that may not 
u made illegal if the right hon. Gentle- 
man sends down an order from Dublin 
Castle. I, therefore, offer no opinion as 
to their legality, but I know there is 
something higher than legality, and 
that istruth; and I know that the object 
of these meetings was to establish truth 
as to a matter of fact, which it is of the 
greatest possible importance, both to the 
English and to the Irish people, should 
be cleared up. And Iam here to say 
that, whatever the legality of Sunday’s 
meetings may be, they have cleared up 
that matter once and for all; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman and hon. Members 
crposite were not satisfied with the evi- 
dence, and should still consider that the 
evidence on that point is still incomplete, 
I can tell him and them that we will go 
on with these meetings, and we will pile 
proof until there will be no room for 
doubt as to the existence and activity 
and energy of the League, even to the 
most Archaic Tory mind. The right 
hon. Gentleman has challenged us. He 
has pledged his authority in the face of 
this House to an assertion—which every 
man, woman, and child in the suppressed 
districts knows to be deliberately at 
variance from truth—namely, that the 
Land League is suppressed in Clare. 
He would fave made political capital for 
himself by that statement if uncontra- 
dicted and unrefuted. It is quite possible 
that it might have shut up the English 
people in a fool’s paradise about Ireland 
for many a day, and may have involved 
many a year of struggle and misery 
in Ireland, aye of murder and crime, 
to undo the effect of that untruth. 
But the Irish people gave their answer 
to it last Sunday, in the only way open 
to them by which they could make the 
truth reach the hearts and ears of the 
people of England and Scotland—the 
only way except that which the hon. 


Hr. W. O Brien 
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and learned Attorney General for Eng- 
land (Sir Richard Webster) seems to 
prefer, by retiring into secret societies 
and answering by murder, midnight 
lodges, and outrages. They delivered 
their answer last Sunday in open day- 
light, in the face of most villainous and 
cowardly police intimidation ; and in 
doing that they exposed themselves to 
the Srutality of men like Colonel 
Turner. They exposed themselves to 
20,000 or 30,000 prosecutions that will 
follow if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has the courage of his 
convictions. I say, Sir, it is a most 
cruel and deplorable thing that the 
Irish people should be obliged to sub- 
ject themselves to those risks week after 
week in order to establish a truth which 
is as notorious in Ireland as the noon- 
day sun. It is lamentable, I say, that 
the English people—and the character 
of England—should so easily let them- 
selves be made the victim of every 
ridiculous boast the right hon, Gentle- 
man makes in this House in response 
to the provocative representations of the 
London Press. I hope Englishmen 
will not much longer stand by and 
allow the Irish people to be subjected to 
such barbarities of the kind as were 
enacted on Sunday simply because they 
are endeavouring to establish the truth. 
So long as there is a shred of life or 
liberty left, it will not be the fault of 
the Irish people if every man in Eng- 
land and Scotland is not made to feel 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s task as 
coercionist of Ireland is not done, but 
only beginning ; and that when he and 
his policy exists only in the memory 
of man, and those wretched barbarities 
will havo vanished into the tings of 
the past, the National League in Ennis 
and in Ireland will thrive and live, and 
will yet conquer in Ireland, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he was not quite sure 
that, as the case now stood, further dis- 
cussion was likely to lead any further 
towards a conclusion. He was not at 
all surprised at the vehemence with 
which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. W. O’Brien) had spoken. 
He (Mr. John Morley) was sure in all 

uarters of the House it must be felt 
uring the statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell), and the counter statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
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Ohief Secretary, that the affair at Ennis 
on Sunday, whatever might be to 
the contrary, as segeré the rights of 
parties, was a matter of great import- 
ance. They could not wonder that the 
occurrence in Ireland was felt to be one 
of importance, and he should be very 
much surprised if the people in England 
and Scotland did not also feel the im- 
portance of it. He wanted the House 
to consider the position in which it stood 
in reference to this matter. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork read state- 
ments from three newspaper corres- 
pondents giving their impression of the 
events which passed before them on Sun- 
day last, and the Chief Secretary then 
rose and gave what he( Mr. John Morley) 
thought the House believed to be a most 
meagreand perfunctory reply. He wanted 
to ask him whether he could or could 
not produce some report from Colonel 
Turner as to what actually took place. 
It was quite obvious there was a great 
deal of contested matter, and that there 
were statements on one side which had 
not apparently been brought to Colonel 
Turner’s knowledge, and with which 


the Chief Secretary did not deal. He 
was quite aware of the official reserve 
which guarded communications to the 


Government, and he was not at all 
anxious that it should de indiscreetly 
broken through. He was, however, 
going to make two requests to the right 
hon. Gentleman. First, he asked that 
he should produce to the House some 
report from his officers and agents 
which would enable the House to test 
and measure the version of the occur- 
rence given by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. The second suggestion he 
would urge upon him was rather wider 
than that. The House had heard a 
great deal of Mitchelstown, and although 
the Chief Secretary at the beginning of 
the Session charged them with having 
forgotten Mitchelstown, he (Mr, John 
Morley) told him then, and he would 
tell him again now, that in thinking so 
he was labouring under a great mistake. 
What they asked the Chief Secretary to 
do in regard to Mitchelstown, and which 
he had not done, he now asked him to 
do in the case of Ennis. During the 
time he (Mr. John Morley) was Irish 
Chief Secretary, there was only one 
grave trouble in Ireland, and that was 
in Belfast. Serious rioting took place 
in Belfast, and some hon. Gentlemen 
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now sitting behind the Chief Secretary 
were in no small degree responsible for 
the events of that time, and they talked 
of him (Mr. John Morley) as the present 
Chief Secretary might now complain of 
being talked about by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. What did he do? 
He did not stay in London and to 
banquets to explain to his political 
friends that the Irish Question was a 
huge jeke. He went over to Ireland, 
and within three or four days of the 
occurrences of whieh complaint was 
made, with the ready consent of the 
Lord Lieutenant, he directed that the 
House be informed that a Commission of 
Inquiry should be held. If they were 
going to have a repetition of these oc- 
currences of Sunday last—and he was 
afraid from the policy they were pur- 
suing that they were not unlikely going 
to have them—if the Ohief Secreta: 

was going to indulge in these childish 
and provocative boasts in this House, if 
this policy was to be pursued, and if 
these ineidents were to recur time after 
time, he submitted, in the interests of 
law and order, which they professed to 
be so anxious for, and to satisfy the 
public mind in this country, as well as 
to give the people in Ireland some ex- 
cuse for believing that the action of the 
police was impartially and discreetly 
directed, it could only be done by means 
of a Commission of Inquiry. The Go- 
vernment had a precedent in the Belfast 
case, and he asked them to now do in 
regard to Ennis what they had managed 


‘to evade in the case of Mitchelstown. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
considered the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as absolutely unsatisfactory. It 
was a most serious thing that Oavalry 
should be ordered to charge upon people 
under any circumstances whatever, but 
for Cavalry to be ordered to charge 
against unarmed people in a courtyard 
demanded the most ample discussion. 
It was miraculous that so little damage 
was done under the circumstances. It 
was a really important fact for the House 
to remember that the statement of facts 
preener by his hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Cork (Mr. Parnell) was based on 
the reports of every single newspaper 
correspondent on the spot at the time. 
These newspaper correspondents all 
united in saying that no missile was 
thrown before the charge was ordered, 
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and if their statement was true a more 
infamous act was never done by a magis- 
trate than the 7 by Colonel Turner 
of horse and foot soldiers into the yard. 
The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, if they accepted it 
as true, was most preposterous on the 
face of it, and could not hold water for a 
single moment. The right hon. Genile- 
man had said that preparations were made 
by the crowd in the building to stand a 
siege by the military and police, and 
that it had been piled up with stones 
for that purpose, and that as soon as 
Colonel Turner appeared with the mili- 
tary they were received with stones from 
the top window of the building; but in 
support of that statement the right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to allege one 
single scratch as evidence. Oould any 
hon. Member believe that the people 
were so eager to withstand the police as 
to take a small building, and deliberately 
barring the door, seek to defend it with- 
out any arms against a force of 250 
armed men? He knew his countrymen 
very well, and, while he was not in the 
kabit of calling them cowards, yet 
nothing had occurred in recent years 
which would justify the idea that the 
Irish people were such idiots as to be- 
lieve that unarmed they could defend a 
small place against 250 armed men. 
They knew, from past experience at 
Mitchelstown and other places, when a 

liceman got so much as a cut on his 
ittle finger, the police were ready to say 
that they had been generally struck with 
stones, but when not one of the police had 
complained, they were forced to the con- 
clusion that no man last Sunday on the 
side of the forces of the Crown was even 
struck. The statement that stones were 
thrown before the police went into the 
yard was also preposterous. Now, look 
at the behaviour on the other side. Two 
of the newspaper correspondents repre- 
sented Unionist organs, and one a 
Nationalist journal, and they all corro- 
borated each other. He would point out 
that the Government had received no 
report of an official of the Crown which 
could be compared with the statements 
made by the hon. Member for Cork, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was forced to take as his 
authority Colonel Turner, the very man 
whose conduct was impugned. He 
asked if it was to be laid down as an 
accepted principle of the House that 
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when charges of the most serious kind 
were made on the faith of in 
testimony against officials of the Crown 
in Ireland, the accusers were to be met 
with only the sort of denial of thoso 
officials the House had just listened to, 
to be sneered at, and to have absolutely 
no satisfaction given to the people? 
This was a most serious state of 
affairs, and the effect of it would 
be to induce the people to resist the 
officers of the law. He asked hon. 
Members if they realized what would 
be the result of such proceedings? 
When the people at Mitchelstown re- 
sisted the officers of the law, and hunted 
them into their barracks, everything 
they complained of was remedied by 
the Government. During the Mitchels- 
town debate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, in his lofty and 
most sneering style, said it was a most 
intolerable thing that the officers of the 
law in Ireland should have to ask the 
promoters of meetings for accommoda- 
tion for a Government reporter at Na- 
tionalist meetings. What was then so 
described had been systematically done 
ever since that date. Why, he (Mr. 
Dillon), at a meeting he attended last 
Sunday—and for which he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was after issuing a warrant for his 
arrest—he was approached by the offi- 
cers of the police and asked would he 
protect the police bgt and he said 
—‘* Most certainly I will;” and there 
were several present. The lesson the 
Government were teaching the Irish 
people was that if they successfully re- 
sisted the officers of the law they would 
be listened to; but if they did not they 
would be ridden down by Hussars, 
bayoneted by foot soldiers, and then 
arrested and handcuffed together. He 
warned the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that his sneers 
and after-dinner speeches would not 
carry on the Government of Ireland, 
although they might do for the Tory 
Party. The right hon. Gentleman was 
now entering upon a course which was 
widening and making more unbridge- 
able the chasm which separated the 
officers of the law and the people of Ire- 
land, who had lost all confidence in the 
administration of the law, and had 
ceased to regard the — as their 
friends. If this brutal system were 
carried on the Government would in- 
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evitably increase the feeling. He main- 
tained that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary was bound, if he 
had any adequate idea of his - 
sibility in the Office he now held, to 
meet the Irish Party on two or three 
points. He was bound to explain whe- 
ther the police, when they went into the 
yard, were resisted by the people, 
whether any attempt was made by the 
people to resist arrest or to refuse to 
give their names; and if the police were 
not resisted he was bound to say why 
horse soldiers were sent into a confined 
space like that with the most terrible 
risk. He had not answered those ques- 
tions, and had made a futile effort to 
explain away the statement of the news- 
paper correspondents that Colonel Tur- 
ner’s words to the soldiers were—‘‘ Draw 
your swords and clear them out of the 
yard.” He wished to refer to the re- 
sponsibility which was taken by a ma- 
gistrate. Suppose the police drew their 
sabres without any excuse, and the 
people threw a stone which struck the 
soldiers, could such an operation be 
carried out without much bloodshed or 
a tremendous and serious loss of life? 
The importance of this question they 
must keep in their minds—not what did 
occur, but what might have occurred. 
It proved how peaceable the people must 
have been that such a military opera- 
tion was carried through witbout serious 
loss of life. It was partly with a view to 
prevent, if possible, the repetition of 
such proceedings that they brought this 
matter before the House. In his opi- 
nion these proceedings on the part of 
Colonel Turner ought to result in his 
being removed from the County of Clare. 
The hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane) said it was of great importance 
that Colonel Turner, forgetful of every 
consideration of deceucy and what was 
becoming to his office, had taken his 
course and had taken up his quarters 
and was living at the expense of the chief 
land agent in Clare. He who was there 
to do justice between all classes was seen 
to be riding about the county of Clare 
in Dick Stackpoole’s carriage and obey- 
ing his orders instead of those of the 
Government. He had in the last month 
turned the police into soldiers—into 
liveried servants of Stackpoole. That was 
an outrage which was liable to provoke 
violence and resistance to the law. In 
the whole district in which he was placed, 
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what peasant of Olare could believe that 
he had to deal with an impartial ad- 
ministration of the law under such cir- 
cumstances? He (Mr. Dillon) would 
make an earnest appeal to the hon. 
Members of the House whether they 
considered it was fair or justto the people 
of Ireland that this officer should be 
allowed to carry on such operations, and 
to lead to such tremendous risks of loss 
of life as Colonel Turner did at Ennis 
on last Sunday, and to remain at the 
same time the guest of one of the chief 
land agents in Clare? Oolonel Turner 
was a most obnoxious and unpopular 
man. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpezn) (Dablin Uni- 
versity): Sir, Ishould not have taken up 
the time of the House even for a few 
minutes if the Rule of the House allowed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary (Mr. A.J. Balfour) to reply to the 
remarks that have been made by hon. 
Members. Now, with reference to the 
speech and the remarks addressed to 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley), I would ask does 
he seriously mean to contend for a mo- 
ment that the occurrences at Belfast to 
which he referred have the slightest re- 
semblance to, or can afford in any way 
a precedent regarding what has taken 
place at Ennis? We know that for days 
riot had been going on at Belfast which 
were attended with loss of life. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I said that 
for three days the riots had been going 
on after the Commission had been 
issued. 

Mr. MADDEN: I am quite aware 
that after the Commission there was 
rioting; but the rioting had been 
going on for days and days before; 
but does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to contend that what had taken 
place for three days before the Com- 
mission was directed to Belfast had 
the slightest resemblance to the occur- 
rences in the yard at Ennis? With 
reference to the suggestion which has 
been made that the report which the 
r-ght hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has received upon the subject of 
the occurrences of last Sunday should 
be read, it would involve the conse- 
quence of its being laid on the Table of 
the House. It is tne fact that during 
the tenure of Office of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) there were col- 
lisions between the police and the people 
which led to injury and sometimes to 
loss of life; and the Government will 
see what precedent exists in relation to 
those ocourrences for taking the course 
which is suggested. Now, Sir, I cer- 
tainly do think that anybody who 
listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), and who drew a mental pic- 
ture of the occurrences in the yard at 
Ennis, will find it was one compared 
with which the reality would fall very 
far short. The hon. Member speaks of 
barbarity, of savagery, and of the mili- 
tary hacking and slashing with sabres. 
Now, if that be the impression on the 
mind of the hon. Member, I certainly 
would be disposed to put a question 
which he put in reference to the stone 
throwing, and say, ‘‘ Where is your list 
of killed and wounded ?”’ 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN : They took very 
good care to conceal the wounds from 
the police. 

n. MADDEN: Then, if they took 
care to conceal the wounds from the 
police, I ask the House to judge of the 
correctness of the picture which has 
been drawn. I do not think the House 
will be much impressed by a statement 
of that kind. Has anyone been seriously 
injured ? Is there anybody in hospital or 
infirmary as the result of the operation 
which was found to be necessary for 
clearing this yard? I think that affords 
a very fair test that the operation was 
done with reasonable care and caution, 
and the result has been that no proof 
has been given that anybody has been 
seriously injured. The hon. Member 
who moved the adjournment of the 
House (Mr. Parnell) has said he would 
not inquire into the legality or the ille- 
gality of the meeting. I will follow his 
example, but I ask the House for a 
moment to realize the position. There 
was a house, and a yard to that house. 
That yard, according to the statement 
read by the hon. Member, was closely 
packed with people. This house con- 
tained a still unexhausted store of am- 
munition consisting of large stones. The 
people in the house and in the houses 
opposite went on throwing stones at the 
military and the police as they passed 
by. So far as regards the illegal meet- 
ing that might possibly have been dealt 
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at Ennis. 
with in the manner by hon. 
Members opposite b g the names 


of those present. But as regards the 
serious danger of stone throwing, that 
had to be put a stop to, and it could 
not be done without ey | the yard. 
Then what was to be done? Orders were 
given to clear the building, and if that 
was not done, the military and police 
would have been actually at the mercy 
of the persons who had the control of 
these large stones. You could not do 
it without clearing the yard. Now, Sir, 
as to the statement that there was a 
charge of cavalry—that is not the fact. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secre has stated what occurred. 
The use of sabres—the backs of sabres 
—was resorted to under circumstances 
of great provocation ; but the officers at 
once put a stop to it, and it was dis- 
continued. With reference to these 
occurrences, I can hardly add to the 
statements which were laid before the 
House by the Chief Secretary; but I 
submit that the authorities dealt pru- 
dently and effectively with a very 
serious state of things. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Although I am 
not satisfied with the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, I shall endeavour to deal with it 
so as to make the best of it, and to 
extract from it as much good as I can— 
from motives which I am sure in F a 
actuated my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley)— 
that we are especially desirous on the 
present occasion to bring this discussion 
to a close in order to go forward with 
the very om i ne question appointed 
for the regular business of the evening. 
I must notice two things, at any rate, in 
the speech we have just heard, because 
I think, if our fears are reasonable, even 
if further inquiry be made by the Go- 
vernment, that inquiry will be ap- 
proached, if judged by the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
an inadequate sense of the importance 
and gravity of the matters we are dis- 
cussing. It is quite plain, after hearing 
that statement, that the subject we are 
debating is exceedingly important, and 
that for the due examination of it the 
circumstances are perfectly incomplete. 
The due examination of precedents is of 
great importance; but the allegations are 
80 grave and the contradictions so serious 
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that it is the absolute duty of the Go- 
vernment and of the House to 

the matter until we can really have full 
and authentic information of the occur- 
rences on this unfortunate occasion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
this was an occasion of much less magni- 
tude and moment than the occurrences 
at Belfast, into which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tebciatio 
granted a public inquiry. In one sense 
it is so, because I believe there had been 
only the loss of a single life at Belfast at 
the time when the public inquiry was 
granted. [ Murmurs of dissent from the 
Ministerial rd I am not quite certain, 
but I believe there was only one single 
life lost. Certainly the proceedings were 
taken at the beginning, and not after a 
long series of proceedings. But there 
is another point of view to be con- 
sidered. This isa question much graver 
even than the riots at Belfast. The 
riots at Belfast were disturbances be- 
tween two opposing parties, with respect 
to whom the object was to ascertain who 
was to blame, but there was no imputa- 
tion on the public authority of any 
kind. But here, setting aside the stone- 
throwing, aad setting aside the simple 
illegality of the meeting, which is also a 
distinct question, it is the public authori- 
ties, and the public authorities alone, 
that stand arraigned. That appears to 
me to give an exceedingly grave cha- 
racter to the present ings. Again, 
the hon. and learned Member said, with 
regard to the charging cf the Cavalry, 
that it was necessary to obtain access to 
the house—and I perfectly agree as to 
the propriety of obtaining it, even by 
force if necessary, but not as to the ne- 
cessity of sending troops into the yard. 
Was it a rational proceeding to send a 
body of Cavalry into a yard with regard 
to which we have it from Colonel Turner 
himself that it was densely packed? 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says that the Cavalry did not charge; 
but he is aware that on this matter ac- 
counts differ, and we ought to have the 


matter cleared up. In his speech the | tary 


hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
there was no charge of Oavalry, but 
that one or two of the men unfortu- 
nately made use of their weapons under 
extreme provocation. Now, Sir, what 
was this extreme provocation? Was it 
stone-throwing? If there had been 
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violent stone throwing on the level, I 
might understand some - 
ings on the part of the Oavalry; but 
because there had been stone-throwing 
outside the yard, therefore the Solicitor 
General says that there was extreme 
provocation, which went far to justify 
and excuse the men, and to account for 
the use of their weapons by the Cavalry 
soldiers within the yard against a body 
of men who had taken no part in the 
stone-throwing. I must express a hope 
that the Government will not go into 
the consideration of a further inquiry 
with a disposition to minimize the im- 
portance of these transactions. Itis a 
question in which the conduct of the 
public authorities is concerned in the 
gravest manner. If, as we hope may be 
the case, the reports which the autho- 
rities have given are proved to be true, 
we shall be considerably consoled. But, 
if the statements which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has made on the concur- 
rent and consistent testimony of three 
reporters of important public journals, 
who did not write from the same politi- 
cal point of view, be substantiated, then 
it certainly appears to me, without 
having consulted any legal authority 
upon the question, that in that case the 
conduct of the Public Authorities at 
Ennis will be open to the charge not 
simply of a want of humanity, pru- 
dence, or policy, but of gross illegality 
similar to that which disgraced the con- 
duct of the Constabulary at Mitchels- 
town. I hope that the allegations of 
the newspaper Se will be 
disproved; but they have been made 
with a degree of responsibility, and even 
authority, from the concurrence of so 
many witnesses, which gives to them an 
exceeding gravity when the importance 
of the allegations themselves is con- 
sidered. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man appears to suppose that there is a 
disposition on the part of my right hon. 
Friend near me to press for the produc- 
tion of a confidential Report which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
said he was not prepared to lay 
upon the Table. I will only say, on 
behalf of my right hon. Friend, that he 
had no such desire whatever. What 
we want is to get to the bottom of the 
facts. The hon. and learned Member 
has promised that the Government will 
seriously consider what further steps, if 
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any, they will take for the purpose of 
elucidating the whole matter. That 
being so—— 

Mr. MADDEN: As a matter of fact 
the statement which I made was not 
what the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
poses. In reference to the suggestion 
as regards the Report, I said we would 
examine the precedents which had oc- 
curred, and see what can be done as to 
making public the Report. My pro- 
mise was not of such a general cha- 
raeter as the right hon. Gentleman 
su ts. 

rn. W. E. GLADSTONE: Perhaps, 
Sir, it was my extreme desire to put a 
favourable interpretation on his words, 
and to avoid a Division, that made 
me construe too liberally the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman; but 
still there was, at any rate, a disposition 
to consider whether information should 
be produced which has not yet been 
laid before us, and of which we know 
nothing but fragments conveyed to us 
across the Table. I could not pledge 
myself to be contented with the produc- 
tion of documents of such a kind. 
What I would press on the Government 
is this—that we are bound in duty to get 
to the bottom of this case. I do not now 


say how we are to do so, but we are 
bound to aseertain and elucidate the 


case. It is far too grave a matter to be 
treated as trivial, and it ought on no 
account to be hushed up. I hope that 
the Government will give us its aid in 
this matter, and, as in the Belfast Riots, 
so in this case they will themselves be- 
come the primary agents in the in- 
vestigation. It is not merely a question 
of harshness, severity, or imprudence, 
but a possible charge of illegality, and 
that is a matter with regard to which I 
think we have a right to ask that the 
Government shall give us their aid in 
instituting a most efficient inquiry. As 
to the production of documents, for the 
moment I wait for the opinion of the 
Government on that subject. Something 
they have promised us; let us wait for 
that, and let us take no hostile measure 
at the present moment; let us refrain 
even from the formal manifestation of 
dissatisfaction by dividing the House on 
the question of the Adjournment. But 
I think it right to give notice that 
should the information given to us by 
the Government be anything short of a 


full and satisfactory elucidation of the ' 
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entire matter, the Government must not 
suppose that this matter has terminated 
or that it can terminate at the point 
where it now stands. It will be matter 
of solemn and sacred obligation with us 
to or it further, and to learn the 
real merits of the case in justice alike 
to the welfare of the people of Ireland 
and to the honour of the Government, 
which is deeply involved in this matter. 
Mz. T. uM HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, this was a matter of extreme 
seriousness to the Irish Party, and they 
were extremely grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for giving the statement he 
had made. The hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
had said there was no charge alleged ; 
but he (Mr. Healy) thought a charge of 
Cavalry was enough. Then, as to the 
charge of illegality, he (Mr. Healy) was 
extremely cautious not to do anything 
illegal ; but the Government could easily 
hire men for £2 or £3 a-week to say 
that he had been guilty of an illegality. 
Was it not a reasonable thing, when a 
Ministerial statement was made which 
admitted of only one effective mode of 
disproof—namely, the assembly of the 
organization that was declared to be a 


'thing of the past, and to have been 


wiped out of existence—that that as- 
sembly should be called together. The 
League assembled in its peaceful multi- 
tudes, and it did so in order to prove 
whether the Ohief Secretary’s statement 
was trueor false. A Minister had made 
a statement that was overwhelmingly 
absurd—he would not say false, for that 
would not be allowed—and the League 
had taken the only means in their power 
to prove that it was untrue. Of course, 
they were aware that it was in the power 
of the Chief Secretary to put their lives 
in peril, and to take their liberties away 
in so doing. They were told that it was 
hard to argue with the master of many 
legions, but it was harder still to argue 
with the master of many Resident Ma- 
gistrates. He would put it to the House 
whether it was fair of the Chief Secre- 
tary to make the statement he did, and 
then, when they tried to disprove it, 
subject them to the risk of b mur- 
dered? The Chief Secretary omit have 
yeoreniet it all by holding his tongue. 

e (Mr. Balfour) said that the Na- 
tionalists had brought what ocourred on 
themselves ; but he (Mr. Healy) retorted 
that the Chief Secretary brought it on 
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them. It was his folly and foolish brag- 
gart statement that had brought about 
what hadoccurred. The National League 
simply arranged for a plebiscite or poll 
of the people on Sunday to prove that the 
Ministerial statement was false. They 
took the only means in their power. He 
(Mr. Healy) had himself no great fault 
to find with the police, so far as they 
came under his notice on Sunday last. 
He was at Kanturk, and there the police 
were not commanded by cadets who were 
appointed solely on account of their blue 
blood. They were commanded by what 
the University cadets called a ‘‘ ranker” 
—that was, a man who had risen from 
the ranks; a man of the people like 
themselves. County Inspector Oarey, 
the man in question, acted with much 
judgment, and no great harm was done. 
Those who assembled there did so with 
no idea whatever of resisting the police, 
for they were not such fools. They 
assembled, so to speak, to take a poll 
merely on the statement of the Chief Se- 
cretary. The moment they were asked 
to disperse, ag | were moved more easily 
than a mob in Regent Street or Charing 
Cross would be. They knew the police 


were armed with powder and ball, and 


therefore there was no idea of re- 
sistance. With regard to the use of the 
bayonets and the Cavalry charge he re- 
gretted that Colonel Turner, with whom 
at one time he (Mr. Healy) was on 
friendly terms, when an aide-de-camp to 
Lord Aberdeen, should have been mixed 
up in such a matter in the initial stage 
of a massacre in fact. The Government 
refused inquiry. The Chief Secretary 
in his speech the previous evening, with 
that curious intellectual side in his 
character so characteristic of him, said 
that he felt great interest in Ireland. 
Well, he (Mr. Balfour) was an object of 
interest to Irishmen, although they 
could not say that they had any great 
affection for or doted on him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is not now discussing a 
matter of urgent public importance. 
The merits of the Chief Secretary have 
nothing to do with the Adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (continuing) said, 
the Chief Secretary, with that remark- 
able way of twisting statements that was 
80 iar to him, was in direct con- 
flict with the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland as to the legality 
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of the meetings. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the hon. Member for 
ro leat of _— (Mr. pty had put 
the ity or illegality ofthese meetin 

atissue, The Solicitor Leneial forlreland 
admitted that his (Mr. Healy’s) hon. 
Friend had done nothing of the kind. 
But the Chief Secretary, knowing that 
their legality or illegality must 3 de- 
cided to-morrow by one of his own 
magistrates, gave them what was known 
in London slang as ‘a friendly lead.” 
All over Ireland those who read the 
Chief Secretary’s words, and where they 
would pass current for good law, it 
would be taken that the meetings were 
illegal. The 84 Resident Magistrates 
would take it as good sound onian 
learning, and they would all decide that 
the meetings were illegal. The right 
hon. Gentleman would have been better 
advised if he had abstained from givin 

the magistrates that advice as his offici 

opinion. He wished to allude now toa 
matter which had in it the germs of 
future mischief, and that was to the ob- 
jectionable singing of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
by the military. He did not object to 
the song being sung by the British 
Army, even until they were hoarse, and 
he believed that after dinner the British 
Army was very fond of singing it. That 
was not objectionable even to the 
majority of Irish ears, and he had no 
objection to a ballad the words of which 
he was wholly unacquainted with. It 
was the same with the majority of his 
countrymen, so that it was impossible 
the song could have ary offensiveness to 
them. It all depended upon the sense 
and the circumstances under which the 
song was sung at Ennis, apparently 
with the sanction of Colonel Turner. 
There was a song formerly sung ia Ire- 
land, called ‘‘ Croppies lie down,” and it 
was intended to S objectionable to a 
particular part of the community ; and if 
the soldiers sang ‘‘ Rule Britannia” for 
the same purpose of offending the people, 
and showed that such was their intention 
by their gestures and demeanour, that 
was quite a different matter. They sang 
the song at Ennis on Sunday when 
marching through the streets while the 
people were at worship, and a second 
time after the arrest of the 75 prisoners, 
and, as he said, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of offending the people. He saw 
the Secretary of State for War in his 
place, and he wished to make an appeal 
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to him. The Army was very popular in 
Ireland, and, undoubtedly the people 
liked the soldiers, who gave them very 
little trouble. There were, however, 
English and Irish regiments, and he 
was sorry to see, in this morning’s news- 
papers, that there had been a row 

etween English and Irish regiments. 
Once you began this sort of thing you 
did not know where it would end, and it 
was a characteristic of Irishmen that 
whenever they thought an insult was 
offered to their country, were it even so 
far as the North Pole, it was felt and 
resented by the Irish race always. 
Officers then should not begin to lead off 
the chorus. He would commend to the 
right hon, Gentleman and the House 
the wisdom of acting with a little 
common sense in the matter. It was in 
the interests of prudence and policy 
that he recommended the Government 
to use some little wisdom in Soa 
with Ireland. The people of Irelan 
at the present had their ears and their 
hearts open in sympathy with the 
English people, and whilst they re- 
ee every kindness they resented 
every iusult. In all these matters, 
whether it was Ennis or Mitchelstown, 
they should grant an inquiry and let 
the people see that justice was abso- 
lutely impartial, and that whether the 
malefactor was Colonel Turner or John 
Smith, he would be liable to equal 
punishment. It was because they did 
not show the Irish people that there 
was that equal justice that they hated 
and detested the present régime. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: In order, Sir, 
to prevent any misconception with re- 
gard to the statements made on behalf 
of the Government, I think it right to ex- 
plain. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site and the hon. and learned Stecsbos 
who has just spoken appear to think that 
we have promised to lay the results of 
an inquiry on the Table of the House. 
That, however, is not the case, and it is 
just as well to have the thing quite 
clear. What we have promised is to 
consider whether the statement referred 
to can with propriety be laid on the 
Table of the House, and to consider that 
question in the light of what has pre- 
viously been done in the cases of colli- 
sions of a more serious character between 
the people and the police in Ireland. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN : I only 
wish to say, Sir, that a very important 


Mr. T. Mt. Healy 
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—— occurred when I was Chief 
tary for Ireland, and that was the 
death of a young man who was killed 
at Dromore in consequence of a meeting 
held there. In that case the facts were 
put before the House and the country, 
first before the country in the news- 
pepers, and afterwards before the 

ouse very plainly in a long debate. 
My impression is that an inquiry was 
refused with the consent of the right 
hon. Gentleman who then sat on this 
Bench, and I remember especially that 
amongst others Viscount Oross decidedly 
applauded the refusal of an inquiry, be- 
cause there was no doubt about the facts 
on either side. If that is a precedent 
on which reliance is to be placed, I do 
not think it is a proper one. If any 
desire had been shown on these Benches 
for an inquiry on that occasion, I think 
it would have been granted. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) said, 
in the case of the Belfast riots a Royal 
Commission was not granted until after 
a number of lives had been lost, nor 
were the disturbances in Beifast occa- 
sioned by malefactors, but were largely 
owing to the action of the police them- 
selves and their attitude towards one 
section of the people. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman is keeping 
to a definite matter of urgent public im- 

rtance. 


ore DE COBAIN said, he could bear 
personal testimony that in the case of 
the Belfast riots the action of the police 
was utterly and palpably—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is out of Order in dis- 
cussing the Belfast riots. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I may say 
that my authority as to what I have said 
is to be found in the Report of the 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. DE COBAIN : I am well aware 
he founds his remarks on what is called 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 
but that Commission was very unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8. 
said, that questions of this kind plac 
him in greater difficulty than any other 

uestions which came before the House. 

e had, however, experienced no diffi- 
culty in deciding in his own mind as to 
the necessity for an inquiry into the 
Belfast riots, because many lives were 
lost, hundreds of people injured, and 
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thousands of pounds worth of property 
destroyed. Neither would he have had 
any difficulty as to the Mitchelstown 
affair, but in this case he asked what 
was to be inquired into. Was it the 
legality of the meeting? If so, then he 
submitted the case was one for a Court of 
Law, and not for the House of Commons. 
Was it the fact of the meeting iteelf? 
They had before them reports from three 
different newspapers, and the case was 
practically this—that one reporter was 


assaulted and injured, and there was no 


record of a single man who had gone to 
hospital or who appeared to be injured 
by police or soldiers. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the re- 
porters mentioned that people bore 
marks of the batons of the consta- 
bles. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, if in this 
case men had been killed or seriously 
injured he would have voted with hon. 
Members below the Gangway in favour 
of a public inquiry. As to sending 
Cavalry into the yard, he was not sure 
that the use of Cavalry under circum- 
stances like these was not better than 
the use of other force. He could quite 
understand that a body of horse soldiers 
dispersed a crowd much better then a 
body of policemen. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) asked what 
more terrific responsibilty could there be 
than that of ordering the soldiers to 
enter the yard. There was only one 
responsibility more terrific, and that was 
convening the people in such circum- 
stances. Under these circumstances 
he should have to vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cork if 
he pressed it to a Division. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Go- 
vernment, without binding themselves 
as to form, have said they will take care 
that we shall be placed in possession of 
full and authentic information of the 
whole merits of this case. I now under- 
stand the Government to limit that state- 
ment, and that they by no means intend 
to convey to us that they will assist us 
in the examination of the case. In the 
circumstances I feel bound to withdraw 
the recommendation. I made that no 
Division should be taken. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 179 ; Noes 
249: Majority 70. 


{Appr 12, 1888} 
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AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 


Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 
, H. J. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- Gladstone 


Atherley-J ones, L. 
Austin, J. 


Campbell, H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Causton, R. K. 
Channing, F. A. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
C. F. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 


Cox, J. R. * 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Craig, J. 

Craven, J. 


Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. O. 
Grey, Sir E. 


Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H. 
Joicey, J. 


M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 

Mahony, P. 

Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
cecum rt. hon j 


Menzies, R. 8. 

Montagu, 8. 

Morgan, right hon. G. 
O 


Mors ,O. Vv. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Ler Yong 
unde ight hon, 
aoe 


Murphy, W. M. 
Neville, R. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 

O’Brien, J: F. X. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 

O’ Connor, T. P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 
Paulton, J. M. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Playfair, right hou, 


Sir 
Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Power, P. J 
Price, T. P. 
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ng , B. 
yne, 
Ran 


Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stack, J. 

Stanho , hon. P, J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stevenson, J. O. 
Stewart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, D. 
Summers, W. 
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Sutherland, A. 
oe Sir J. 
Thomas, A 


Thomas, D. A. 

Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. 0. 

Tuite, J. 

Waddy, 8. D. 

Wallace, R. 

Watt, H. 

Wayman, -, 

Lal aig 8. 

Will, J. 8 

Williams, ide a 

Williamson, 8. 

Wilson, C. H. 

Wilson, H. J. 

Wilson, I. 

Wounw A. B. 


TELLERS. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Reid, R. T. 


NOES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. 

Ainslie, W. G. 

Aird, J. 

Allsopp, hon. G. 

Ambrose, W. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 

oo Colonel R. 
.L. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
aie Sir G. 


Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barnes, A. 

Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Bazley-White, J. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 


Beaumont, H. F. 

Beckett, W. 

Bentinck, W. G. O. 

Beresford, Lord 0. W. 
De la Poer 

Bethell, Commander 
G. R. 


Bickford-Smith, W. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
a Colonel H, 


Bolitho, T. B. 

Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. Cc. 0. 
Boord, T. W. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
—_ . hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8. 
Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 


R. H.8 

Clarke, Siz E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 

C. W. A. N. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Collings, J. 
Colomb, Oapt. J.C. R. 
— Adml. Sir 


Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 

Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W, 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Davenport, H. T. 

De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
oagr=y Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
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Dice. Ot 
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Feilden, Lieut. - - Gen. 
R. J. 


sae A. E. 
se ~ right hon. 


Field, "samira! B. 

Finla’ . B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
H. W. 


Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fulton, J. F. 

a hon. 


Gedge, 8. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Goldsworth 
General 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, right hon. 
G. J. 


» Major- 
% 


Granby, a of 
Gray, CO. W. 

Green, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 


Hamilton, Vol. C. E. 
— Gen. Sir E. 


Mn BE R. W. 


—— Allan, Sir 


Healt A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 


Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E, 
Herbert, hon. 8. 

— - hon. Lord 


Hill, Goionel E. 8, 


James, rt. hon. ‘Sir H, 
Jennings, L. J 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H, 


Lees, 
Leighton, 8. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon, 
J.HLA 
Mackintosh, CO. F. 


M‘Calmont, Captain J, 
Madden, D. H. 


Maple, 5. B. 
— right hon, 


Matthews, right hon, 


Matéinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. 0. 
Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Moss, R. - 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 

J. R. 

Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
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Norton, R. 


Quilter, W. O. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ritchie, right hon, C. 
T 


Weymouth, Viscount 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir 8. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Wroughton, P 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, CO. E. B, 


Robertson, J. P. B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brxx 128.] 


(Mr. Ritchiz, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Billi be now read a second 
time.” —( Hr. Ritchie.) 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) in introducing this 
measure had appealed for the sympathy 
and assistance of the House. He stated 
that the subject was difficult and com- 
plex, and saia that he could not hope to 
succeed in the conduct of the Bill, unless 
the House gave him that sympathy and 
assistance. The right hon. Gentleman 
was undoubtedly entirely correct in 
speaking of the difficulty and complexity 
of this question. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
did not mean, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not mean, that the solution of 
the problem was not simple; but that, 
though the way might be clear, there 


were great difficulties in the way— | posed 


difficulties which it was not easy to ex- 
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pound and render intelligible to as- 
semblies like the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 


.| of the Local Government Board had 


made a special appeal to his right hon. 
Friend the Saghee « of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite said 
that the Government needed the assis- 
tance which he had reason to believe 
that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) would 
not be unwilling to give in the further- 
ance of Public » Send as far as this 
measure was concerned; and the right 
hon. Gentleman had added that he hoped 
that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian would find that his measure was 
based upon a broad and popular basis, 
such as would justify him in rendering 
the help in passing it which he had held 
out that he was ready to give. The right 
hon. Gentleman then wert on te describe 
the new authorities which he proposed to 
create. Those authorities were to be 
purely elective, the es officio element and 
the principle of election by two degrees 
having been entirely set aside. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that he desired that the members of the 
County Councils should be elected upon 
the broad basis of popular suffrage, that 
of household and occupation suffrage of 
the Municipal Corporations of England 
defended by the principle of the Ballot. 
That statement of the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the principles 
upon which he had founded this mea- 
sure left nothing to be desired from a 
Liberal and Radical point of view, using 
those terms not in a Party, but in a 
political sense. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had thus clearly expressed his con- 
viction that popular bodies such as those 
he proposed to create in the shape of 
County Councils must be placed upon a 
popular basis, and he entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that by 
the creation of such bodies, thecommand- 
ing influence of the country gentlemen 
in these County Councils of the future 
would not in the least be endangered if 
they chose to enter them. That powerful 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
had been received with cheers from the 
Opposition side of the House that were 
spontaneous and were unpremeditated, 
and hon. Members around him were dis- 
to assume a good deal in favour 
of the measure from an administrative 


[First Night. 
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point of view. Hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, however, 
were no longer quite at liberty to con- 
tinue to utter expressions of their 
favourable prejudices with regard to the 
Bill, inasmuch as one higher in autho- 
rity than the right hon. Gentleman— 
Lord Salisbury—had told them at Car- 
narvon, a day or two ago, that this was 
not a Radical measure at all, that they 
were entirely mistaken in that supposi- 
tion, and explained to them their own 
mental position and their own purposes 
with regard to it. Lord Salisbury said the 
Radical Party knew that they were un- 
popular with the great majority of the 
constituencies, and that therefore, if they 
wished to oppose a measure, they had 
only to say that they liked it in order to 
tinge it with and obtain for it a share 
of their own unpopularity. Lord Salis- 
bury said that there was a good deal of 
ingenuity in this Radical policy with re- 
gard to this measure; but, in his opi- 
nion, all the ingenuity lay with Lord 
Salisbury. The Radical Party were not 
an ingenious, they were an ingenuous 
Party. He (Mr. Stansfeld) hoped that 
they had not been deceived by the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but it was not easy to 


express oi ages after such a declara- 


tion. If Lord Salisbury had expressed 
the real view of the Government in this 
matter, then the Government must not 
be surprised if the Radical Party were 
not quite so ready to look at all the pro- 
visions of this measure in the future in 
the favourable light they had been dis- 
posed to in the past. As evidence of the 
good faith of the Radical Party, and in 
order to relieve the Government from the 
fear that, by giving their approval too 
largely to the Bill, they might injure it, 
he might say that a closer investigation 
of the Bill, from an administrative point 
of view, as regarded its provisions, had 
led the Radical Party to discover many 
grave defects in the measure, which it 
would be their duty to expound and to 
endeavour to amend. But, at the same 
time, he felt bound to say, speaking for 
himself and for his hon. Friends on that 
Bench sitting near him, that the points 
to which he had alluded as those to 
which they took more or less exception 
were not of a kind that would induce or 
justify them in proposing any Amend- 
meats upon the second reading of the 
Bill, and that they would contine their 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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efforts to amending the provissions of the 
measure at its Committee 6 He 
would assume that they were all agreed 
upon the great object of establishing 
local government, and upon its main 
principle ; because the subject was one 
that had been working up in the public 
mind to his personal Bie x! on. or the 
last 20 years, and public opinion with 
regard to it had been consolidated and 
crystallized into a certain number of dis- 
tinct ideas and propositions by which 
the Government could be guided, and 
he gladly recognized that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, in framing this 
measure, had endeavoured to embody 
the conclusions at which the public mind 
had arrived. As regarded that main 
principle, he would lay down three 
points. In the first place, what was 
required as the foundation of local 
government was simplicity, and by 
that he meant simplicity of areas, 
and thus to do away with the mul- 
tiplicity and consequent confusion of 
areas and of Local Authorities. In the 
next place, it was desired to enlarge and 
elevate the functions of the Councils as 
regarded local government in those 
areas; and, lastly, to inform the whole 
system with life from the parish, which 
was the unit, to the county. Nothing 
less than those three objects would 
satisfy the bond fide Local Government 
Reformers, irrespective of Party. Ashe 
had already admitted, the difficulties in 
the way of simplicity of areas were 
great. To simplify the areas it was 
necessary to begin at the bottom, with 
the parish as the unit,and to build up from 
it. Any larger area must be constructed 
out of those units, which must not be 
divided, and they must proceed by that 
process until they reached the boundary 
of the county. That, however, the 
Government had not done. He need 
searcely say that he was laying down a 
general principle which ought to be their 
guide, rather than asserting that there 
could be no exception to it. . In order 
not only to simplify the area, but to 
enlarge and elevate the Local Authority 
as far as possible, they must seek to con- 
centrate all Local Government functions 
for one area in one Governing Body, for 
the sake of simplicity and an elevation 
of the functions of the body. By that 
means the best men would be induced 
to enter those bodies. In order to put 
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life in those bodies and into the system 
they must, in the first place, build a 
the basis of Popular ise. T. 

the right hon, Gentleman opposite had 
done, and he thanked him for so doing. 
And, in the second place, they should 
begin with the smallest area, which was 
generally the parish, and induce and 
enable the people to take part in its 
management and life. He did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 
dissent from that proposition. He had 
carefully studied the provisions of the 
Bill as to simplification of areas, and he 
found them upon the whole to be large, 
comprehensive, satisfactory, and com- 
plete. In order to explain the process 
of the simplification of areas, he would 
deal with that part of the Bill which 
treated of them clause by clause. By 
the 51st clause the present Urban Sani- 
tary Districts, the Urban Districts of the 
future, were to be held to be within the 
boundary of that county in which the 
greater part of them was, and by 
Clause 41 the Rural Districts were to 
be dealt with in the same manner by 
County Councils and the Local Govern- 
ment Boards. By Clause 56 the County 
Council was bound to take into con- 


sideration the report of the Boundary 


Commissioners. By Clause 59 any re- 
quisite changes in any areas, save the 
borough areas—but including the parish 
—could be made by the County Council 
or the Local Government Board; and 
by Clause 60 the Local Government 
Board might sever Unions for indoor 
and for outdoor purposes. He desired 
to point out that there was absolute 
completeness in the clauses relating to 
all these boundaries, that the whole 
ground was covered, and that full power 
was taken by the Government to carry 
out any amount of simplification of areas 
which might be thought advisable ; and 
yet, in spite of having created a perfect 
machinery for the purpose, their Bill 
stopped short and failed to deal with 
the parish or with the Poor Law Union. 
The parish was the historical unit, but 
it was a very variable quantity. Many 
parishes were absurdly too small; some 
were too large, But the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken power to deal 
with this area, and all that was want- 
ing was to add some simple provisions 
for the popular exercise of whatever 
functions might be suitable to the for- 
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mer, in order to perfect in this respect 
his scheme. But the greatest blot in the 
Bill, from the point of view of a Local 
Government Reformer, was the entire 
exclusion of the Poor Law system. And 
the consequence of that exclusion was 
that the measure was more complex than 
it otherwise might have been, instead 
of embodying the simplicity at which 
the right hon. Gentleman was aiming 
It was of no use for the Government in 
constructing new machinery for Local 
Government to half do the work. They 
might defer questions as to the imposi- 
tion of certain responsibilities, and the 
conferring of certain powers, but they 
ought to start with as perfecta machinery 
as they could. In Rural Districts the rural 
members of the Board of Guardians were 
the sanitary authority, and the sanitary 
duties the Guardians discharged with 
ease after the Poor Law business was 
disposed of. In these districts there 
was to be a new Body, based upon 
nance election. Some of them would 

e so small that it would be difficult, 
unless they were enlarged, to find a 
sufficient number of candidates for the 
new Council, and yet it was to be created 
side by side with the Board of Guardians 
who formed the present substitute for 
the Council. The Guardians were not 
elected by household or occupation fran- 
chise, or by ballot, but by a system of 
plural votes and voting papers, and 
there were ex oficio Guardians. Thus 
there would be side by side two autho- 
rities, the old ones formed upon lines 
discarded on the creation of the new. 
The simpiification of areas was not half 
effected if the parish and the Poor Law 
system were left untouched. The right 
hon. Gentleman had giver no reason 
for leaving out the Poor Law system, 
save that the attempt to deal with it 
might have imperilled his Bill. But 
that did not seem to be a sufficient 
reason. The first thing to do was to 
construct machinery, and having done 
that, you might to some extent defer 
the devolving of responsibilities and 
powers. There was no question of sen- 
timent here as there was in the case of 
county boundaries; they were merely 
questions of convenience and finance, 
and these questions might very well be 
dealt with bythe Department. He was 
convineed that if the right hon. 
Gentleman determined to include the 
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Poor Law system, there would be 
no insurmountable difficulty in doing 
it, and there were different ways 
in which it might be done. But 
let them look again at the incongruity 
of the situation in which the right hon. 
Gentleman placed matters. e left 
the Poor Law system untouched and 
Union assessment untouched; and then 
he created a County Council and gave it 
the power of levying rates for the county 
at large. He did nothing to ensure that 
the County and the Union assessment 
should be identical; and if a reform of 
the kind he advocated was not carried 
out there would be no unity of rating. 
Further, he said that the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions should still have the 
power of fixing the basis or standard 
of valuation. No one could deny that 
these were serious defects which must be 
made good sooner or later; and his ar- 
gument was that there was no sufficient 
reason why it should not be done now. 
There were some minor points in the 
Bill which he thought in certain respects 
were objectionable, and on which the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
were not consistent with the principles 
he himself had laid down in reference 
to popular control. The right hon. 
Gentleman laid down the principle 
of popular election, of establishing a 
direct relation between the Oounty 
Councils and those who elected them, 
and of trusting the County Councils. 
He believed that the country gentle- 
men instead of being swamped would 
hold their own, and more than their 
own, in the County Oouncils. The 
County Oouncil would have to be 
held in the county town, and for a 
county councillor to do his duty, he must 
be able to attend the session there; and 
it was clear that there would be a very 
limited number of persons competing 
with the class out of which the magis- 
trates had been hitherto chosen for the 
performance of those functions in the 
county town. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not even trust them to 
elect their own chairman. They could 
not elect a man as chairman unless he 
was qualified to be a justice of the peace 
for the county. Why should they not 
be allowed to choose their own chairman, 
without having such a restriction as that 
laid upon them? It would be far better 
to say that the Lord Lieutenant should 
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not select as m tes men who were 
not members of the Oounty Council. 
He was not recommending ; but it 
might, at any rate, be an inducement 
for men to join the Council who might 
not otherwise be disposed to do so. He - 
had, however, a suspicion that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not care much about 
that restriction, and when they came to 
discuss it, perhaps the House would not 
care much about it either. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman declined to give 
the County Council the control over tho 
police. The Quarter Sessions were to 
appoint the Chief Constable, and the 
Police Force was to be under the control 
of a Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions 
and the County Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave rather a eurious reason 
for that extraordinary provision. He 
said that the inhabitants of boroughs 
had been for many years accustomed to 
municipal government, and had become 
educated to it to a degree that it would 
take the counties some years to attain. 
He (Mr. Stansfeld) did not know what 
the country. gentlemen, the sup rsof 
the right hon. Gentleman, said to the 
proposition; but, for himself, he was 
not prepared to endorse it at all. First 
of all, people must learn. The munici- 
palities had learnt how to administer 
their poliee, and the county magistrates, 
who would largely compose those Coun- 
cils, had been accustomed from time 
immemorial to control and regulate the 
lice in the county in which they acted. 
tly, there was the question as to the 
selected members, as to which everybody 
knew that the clause in regard to Alder- 
men in Municipal Councils wasintroduced 
in the House of Lords on the Motion of 
Lord Lyndhurst, and there was a general 
consensus of opinion, he thought, on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House— 
he did not know how it might be on the 
other side—that that clause had not 
operated by any means benefic:ally. He 
would show how unreasonably it might 
operate in the County Council. Sup- 
pose that they had some Party spirit in 
a County Council consisting of 41 Mem- 
bers, and that they had a division on the 
question of the Selected Members, in 
which there were 21 on one side and 20 


on theother. The 21 by a bare majority 


would be enabled to Co eae all the 
selected members. vidently, that 
would give an unfair opportunity 
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and chance to those who ed 
to be in a majority, and would 
be a source of di and irri- 
tation, as had sometimes been the 
ease in the Munici tions in the 
country. Why should the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was in favour of the 
principle of popular election, insist on 
an arrangement of thatkind? Then by 
Clause 8 it was proposed to transfer, by 
Order of the Queen in Council to the 
County Council, the powers of certain 
Government Dspartments, such as the 
Local Government Board, the Board of 
Trade, and the Home Office. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rrrcniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Subject 
to submission to Parliament. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, They knew by 
their experience in the caseof Provisional 
Orders and the like that this condition was 
of small practical value, and that those 
things were generally passed sub stlentio 
in that House. He did not want to ex- 


cong a positive opinion upon that point ; 
ut it was certainly rather a serious 
matter to authorize such an unlimited 
transfer of powers as the clause contem- 
cong Then, if he correctly read the 


ill, the Local Government Board would 
have power to settle the number of re- 

resentatives in the County Councils. 

hat was a large power to be exercised 
simply by a Department of the Govern- 
ment. He did not doubt the impar- 
tiality or the ability with which the 
would perform that task; but, after all, 
the determination, within some limits, 
at any rate, of the number of Councillors 
to be elected to the County Councils was 
a function which Parliament ought to be 
able to exercise. Whether the number 
ought to be very large, or very limited, 
was a question of political importance, 
and some conclusions might be arrived 
at by the House and laid down in the Bill 
for the guidance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He did not propose now 
to enter into the contentious question as 
to the licensing system, which would, no 
doubt, in due course, be discussed by 
those who were well able to deal with it. 
As to the subject of finance, he confessed 
that he had heard with regret the 
answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to a Question put to him 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
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Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) 
—namely, that it was quite out of his 
power to put on the Table of the House 
any financial statement or explanation 
such as that question suggested, A very 
large sum was now going to be handed 
over from Imperial taxation to the local 
Governing Bodies, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman said he could give the 
House no idea as to how that sum was 
going to bedistributed. He (Mr. Stans- 
feld) thought the House ought, to some 
extent at least, to be in possession of the 
facts. Clause 22 was calculated to sug- 
gost that some of the Local Governing 

odies would suddenly find themselves 
in possession of an unexpected income, 
which would be larger than their ex- 
penses; and all those Bodies would have 
to consider how far they would have a 
share in this largesse. The House and 
the country, he thought, ought to have 
some general idea as to how this part of 
the Bill would operate. After detailing 
certain p to which the income of 
the Councils was to be devoted, the 
same clause also referred to a surplus, a 
remainder, a residue, and a balance. 
In fact, the clause seemed to be speci- 
ally constructed so as to tantalize the 
District and County Councils throughout 
the country, and it would seem that 
they would not be satisfied until they 
got an insight into its probable working 
and effect. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would admit 
that it was due to the House that 
some fair estimate of the financial 
consequences of so large a measure 
should be given, and they were fairly 
entitled to some further explanation of 
the matter. The sole remaining ques- 
tion on which he wished to speak was 
that of the transference of powers. He 
found that by Section 8, and by the 
First Schedule, many of the powers of 
the Local Government Board were made 
over to the County Councils; but some 
of those powers were practically retained 
uzder Section 23, in connection with the 
distribution of grants. The right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that, by 
virtue of those sections, the Local Go- 
vernment Board retained the power 
over grants, and might insist on certain 
conditions. Besides this, there was a 
long iist of restaictions and exceptions, 
and there was nothing to show which 
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powers were transferred and which 
were retained, so that the House had 
nothing before it to enable it to measure 
the amount of decentralization which 
would be accomplished by the Bill. 
The right hon. ce aba had based 
his Bill largely on the idea of decentral- 
ization, and the House should understand 
exactly how farit would effect that object. 
The Bill was drafted in a peculiar way, 
and it was owing to that, that a great 
deal of its difficulties originated. It was 
largely drafted by reference to former 
Acts and special clauses, and it was, 
therefore, exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand. His right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board could not hope to pass his mea- 
sure, and he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not wish to do so with- 
out making it intelligible to Members of 
that House. That, however, could not 
be done without some further informa- 
tion in the shape of official statements 
being laid on the Table of the House 
to be studied at leisure. The Local 
Government Board was an exceedingly 
able and hard-working Department. 
He (Mr. Stansfeld) knew it well, and 
he undertook to say that there was no 
more hard-working Government Depart- 
ment in this country, and that its staff 
was by no means over-paid. Perhaps, 
it had one besetting sin, and he did not 
know that it stood alone in that respect. 
It was, like all other De ents, too 
fond of paper; but it did not shirk its 
work. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would do what he could to 
remedy that defect. If the right hon. 
Gentleman succeeded in taking from the 
Board any considerable exercise o* its 
power and responsibility, that reduction 
would be shown in a subsequent reduc- 
tion of its staff. He was quite sure, 
however, that no portion of its staff 
could be reduced without a reduction of 
the work which it had to perform. 
Therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman 
could tell the House what reduction of the 
staff he contemplated as the consequence 
of his measure, that would be the best 

ossible evidence of his having succeeded 
in the policy of decentralization. He (Mr. 
Stansfeld) was interested in the passing 
of the Bill with certain Amendments. 
It was not a Bill which could be forced 
or hurried on. It was nota Bill to the 
discussion of which they could with ad- 
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vantage apply the Closure. The Go- 
vernment could not hope to pass 
such a measure without addressing 
themselves successfully to the under- 
standing of the House, without per- 
suading and convincing the House. In 
order to do that, ample time must be 
allowed for discussion in the House, and 
they could not pass the Bill without 
convincing the country. Ample time 
must be allowed for the country to 
master the subject, which it was only 
just beginning to understand. Ho 
would suggest that, in this case, as in 
some others, the most haste might be 
the worst speed. The best policy, as well 
as the right course, was for the Govern- 
ment to treat the House as it deserved, 
by taking it into its confidence on this 
uestion, not to restrict the time of 
iscussion, but to trust to the general 
feeling of the House to press some such 
measure as this to a successful com- 
pletion. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Huntingdonshire, 
Ramsey) said, that as one of the latest 
elected Members of the House, he de- 
sired to be allowed to say how heartily 
he approved of the principle of this 
Bill. He was extremely glad that the 
great question of Local- Government, 
which had been before the country for so 
many years, and promised by successive 
Governments, was at last going to be 
treated in a fair manner, and in a man- 
ner in which he believed would bo per- 
manent. The House would agree that 
if this Bill had been of a tinkering 
nature, it would not have received the 
approval of the House or the country; 
but, on the contrary, would have been 
received with disdain and contempt. 
He believed that the Bill was approved 


of by all parties in thecountry. Hehad . 


consulted with many of those whom he 
had the honour to represent, and he was 
in a position to say that they were of 
opinion that the principle of the Bill 
was sound; that, of course, there were 
certain details in it which wanted altera- 
tion, and that there were certain matters 
requiring attention which were not alto- 
gether dealt with in the Bill. The most 
satisfactory point in the Bill was that 
there was to be no great alteration in 
the boundaries of our counties. They 
would all remember the excitement there 
was during the Autumn and Winter 
when the benotary Commission went 
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out to inquire into the boundaries of the 
counties. The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), in his 
in introducing the Bill, said that 
this was a question of sentiment, and so 
he (Mr. Fellowes) believed it was, and 
he was very grateful to the Government 
for not having made any alteration 
in the boundaries. He felt certain that 
if there had been any great alteration in 
the boundaries, there would have been 
much discontent and great heart-burn- 
ing, which might possibly have largely 
impeded the progress of the measure in 
the House. They were told that in the 
future County Councils were to arran 
their own boundaries. He had not the 
slightest fear on that point, because the 
men who would be elected on the County 
Councils would take good care of their 
own interests, and also of the ancient 
landmarks of the counties. Now, as to 
the formation of the Councils, there were 
some people in the country—and he be- 
lieved there were certain Members of 
the House of Commons—who feared 
that those who had in the past done 
good work in Quarter Sessions, and who 
had done their work in a fair and eco- 
nomical wey, would be swamped. He, 
personally, did not believe a word of it. 
He firmly believed that if those gentle- 
men who had in the past done such good 
work in the different counties would only 
consent to allow themselves to be put up 
for the County Councils, in nine times 
out of ten they would be elected to those 
Councils. Judging from the remarks 
which had been made lately in Quarter 
Sessions, county magistrates were deter- 
mined to come forward for the County 
Councils, and he strongly hoped they 
would stick to that resolve. he only 
thing he feared in the County Councils 
was that it might come to pass, as it 
happened in the present time in our 
Municipal Councils, that there would 
be one side Conservative and the other 
side Liberal. He trusted earnestly that 
this would not come to pass, because 
if it did it could only be detrimental to 
the proper transaction of county busi- 
ness, in regard to which all Party feel- 
ing ought to be put aside. They were 
told that the elections for the County 
Councils were to take place every three 
years. He noticed that those who ought 
to know something about this matter 
thought that a man ought to be elected 
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for a oe iod—for five Per- 
sonally, he es) greatly in fovour of a 
oe period, because he thought that 
at the present time we had plenty of 
elections going on. Besides, he thought 
that if the elections were, say, every five 
ears, it would conduce more to the sta- 
| of the Councils, and would be 
much more economical. Now, as to 
finance, they were told that large sums 
were to be handed over to the County 
Councils for them to use, and also that 
the Councils were to be given large 
powers for borrowing, for emigration, 
and for other matters. He thought 
that some check ought to be placed on 
the County Council, so that no Council 
could run the ratepayers into any extra- 
ordinary extra nce. Moreover, he 
did not like at all the proposal to hand 
over the County Police to a Joint Com- 
mittee of the County Oouncils and 
Quarter Sessions for many reasons. One 
reason especially was that the handing 
over of the en to this Joint Uom- 
mittee would lead to t friction be- 
tween the Oounty Councils and the 
Quarter Sessions, and that was a matter 
which ought to be avoided as much as 
possible. There were some people who 
wished that the police could be handed 
over wholly to the County Councils. He 
did not agree with that suggestion, be- 
cause the County Councils under the 
Bill were to have no judicial adminis- 
tration at all. As the Bill’ gave the 
Quarter Sessions power over the Chief 
Constable, both of dismissal and of 
appointment, and also kept the magis- 
trates in their judicial positions, he 
would much rather see the police a 
under the Quarter Sessions also. He 
knew there were some people who 
thought that the police ought to be 
wholly under the Home Office in London. 
The Home Office had plenty of work to 
do at the present time, and, therefore, 
he did not think that such a suggestion 
would meet with much favour. The 
chief reason why he rose was to make 
an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Loeal Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) in respect to occu- 
tion roads, of which the right hon. 
entleman made no mention in his 
speech. In many parts of the country 
hne were roads called occupation roads. 
In his own constituency there were many 
roads, fen roads, which were bad at 
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almost every period of the year. In- 
deed, he could not help thinking that 


the Members of the House of Com- 
mons who invaded his constituency last 
August must have felt that the roads 
were in a very bad condition. Cer- 
tainly there ought to be something done 
with regard to these occupation roads, 
and he Somes the right hon. Gentleman 
to take into his serious consideration the 
great importance of making some pro- 
vision for the systematic repair of these 
roads, which were of the greatest public 
benefit. He thanked the House for 
having listened to his remarks with so 
much patience. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E. ) said, 
he must congratulate the Government 
upon the boldness and foresight they had 
shown in dealing with the difficult and 
complicated subject of Local Government 
Reform in a broad and liberal spirit. 
He assured them they had already in- 
creased their credit in the country, and 
added tothe respect with which many hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House regarded their legislative efforts. 
Ofcourse there were great omissions from 
the Bill, many of which had been criti- 
cized—and he thought very fairly criti- 
cized—in the very able and moderate 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 
But all hon. Members who had studied 
the difficult and complicated subject 
of Local Government must feel that 
there must necessarily be great omis- 
sions from any one Bill which was 
brought in to deal with the subject. 
Having given his best attention, how- 
ever, to the main lines on which this 
Bill was drawn, he was fully convinced 
that within those lines there was plenty 
of room for supplying all the omissions, 
and also for correcting all defects. 
Indeed, he felt confident, if the main 
lines of the Bill were adopted by the 
House, as he felt sure they would be, 
that within a few years, whatever 
Government might be in power, we 
should have a comprehensive and well- 
organized system of County Government 
built up on a broad and popular basis. 
Having said this much, he would not be 
misunderstood if he went on to make 
some rather adverse criticisms upon some 
of the leading provisions of the measure. 
In the first place, he confessed he was 
sorry that the Government had not 
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seen their way to adopt the Oounty 
Parliamentary Franchise rather than 
the enn Borough Franchise. 
He could fully appreciate the 
reasons the Government had for adopt- 
ing the Municipal Borough Franchise, 
There, no doubt, was a specious uni- 
formity, a uniformity more apparent, he 
thought, than real, in putting country 
districts under the same franchise and 
the same constitution as the municipal 
boroughs were already. He quite ad- 
mitted there was a certain attractive sim- 
_— about the Municipal Borough 
ranchise, but he thought the Govern- 
ment would have been wiser to have 
withstood the temptation, and to have 
adopted the franchise which already re- 
gulated the election of Members of Par- 
liament throughout the country districts. 
In the first place, there would then have 
been a single system of election both for 
Parliamentary and for local purposes, 
and that simplicity would have com- 
mended itself to the minds, not only of 
Local Government Reformers, but of 
every elector in the country. In the 
second place—and this was the point he 
wished more especially to urge on the 
Government—by the adoption of the 
County Parliamentary Franchise, the 
would have avoided defects whic 
certainly existed in the Bill; they 
would have avoided inflicting serious 
injustice on several classes directly con- 
eerned in Local Government and Local 
Taxation. He did not know whether it 
was within the knowledge of every 
Member of the House, but it certainly 
was not within the knowledge of every- 
body interested in the Bill throughout 
the country, that under the Bill no 
owner of land would have a vote for the 
County or District Council unless he 
occupied a building within the county or 
district, and resided within a certain 
distance of the county or district. There 
were a large number of gentlemen very 
deeply interested in Local Government, 
and in the incidence of local taxation, 
who owned large properties in districts 
within which they did not occupy land 
or reside. He supposed it was not dis- 
puted in the House that these gentle- 
men paid a large proportion of the local 
rates. If any argument were needed to 
convince the House and the country 
that owners were ratepayers to a very 
large extent, he would only refer hon. 
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y Members to that admirable Report 
ny written by the present Chancellor of 
Q. the Exchequer in the year 1870, which 
gs dealt with all the complicated ques- 
t- tions that surrounded the reform of 


e. local rating. If, as that Report showed, 
an owner might be a large ratepayer, 
it was not evident, to his (Mr. Hob- 








ry house’s) mind, why an owner should be 
id disfranchised for the purposes of this 
al Bill. He reminded the Government 
d- that the case of towns was very different 
n- from that of country districts in this 
th respect. There were comparatively few 
n- owners of property who did not reside 
ve within, or within a short distances of, the 
ve municipal boroughs in which they were 
e- interested, and if they were non-resident 
r= their buildingsand property were usually 
ts. let for suc terms of years, and under 
ve such cond: ions, that they had searcely 
or any interest themselves in the rise or 
38, fall of the local rates. It was very dif- 
m- ferent in country districts, where farms 
of were usually held for very short terms, 
of and where in these days of falling rents 
he any increase of rates must necessarily 
he fall on the owners of those farms. He 
he had no doubt he would be met in this 
he matter by the old cry of ‘One man One 
7 vote’; but he must point out that this 
¢ ery had nothing to do with the disfran- 
ey chisement of the owners of property. 
us The question he was arguing was not 
n- a question of dual voting or faggot 
cal voting, but a question of the total dis- 
> it franchisement and disqualification of a 
ry certain class for purposes in which they 
aly were most directly interested. There 
ry- was no doubt that many men who 
out were owners of property might be 
no doubly represented in the House by 
the voting in more than one constituency, 
he but that had nothing to do with the 
or present question, because what he com- 
ain plained of was tuat if a man owned 
ere property in two counties, and only occu- 
ery pied premises in one, he might be totally 
nt, without representation in the Council of 
on, the eounty in which he did not reside, and 
ots totally without representation in dis- 
nd tricts of a county in which he owned 
lis- property, and notonly unrepresented, but 
tle- disqualified by law from sitting on the 
cal County Council or on the District Coun- 
i to cil. This was not only unjust and un- 
try justifiable, but it was also objectionable 
ery from other points of view. There was 
on. an argument which he thought would 
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Oppot end — _ a a a 
tion side of the House, ing, 
as it did, direct] = ee agian e8- 
tion. If they, by this Bill, denied the 
interest of an owner in the incidence of 
rating, which they did; if they disfran- 
chised him as a county voter, if they 
disqualified him from sitting on the 
County Council, they would raise a — 
obstacle to any proposal which might be 
made in the future for placing certain 
portions of the rates directly on that 
classof men. He supposed there was no 
principle of reform which was more 
generally accepted in this House than 
the principle—the equitable priuciple— 
of dividing rates between owner and 
occupier. That was a principle which 
he was anxious to see adopted, but he 
confessed the present Government were 
raising an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of that reform by deny- 
ing hereafter the right of the owner 
to be re mted on those Bodies which 
> va a ja ree ad the etal eould 
they deny this right an en 
to aver that very class whom they 
disfranchised the direct payment of a 
considerable portion of the local rates ? 
The Uommittee of 1870, to which he had 
already referred, reported that the present 
system of local taxation under which the 
exclusive charge of almost all local rates 
was placed by law on the occupier was 
contrary to sound policy. e (Mr. 
Hobkouse) urged upon the Government 
that if they looked forward at no very 
distant period to a reform of the law of 
rating, they should think seriously be- 
fore they disfranchised one of the classes 
who would have to bear the burden of 
the rates. There were other anomalies 
which arose from applying the borough 
franchise, which was distinctly a town 
franchise, to country districts. For in- 
stance, an occupier of land without build- 
ings would have no vote under the pre- 
sent Bill. The oceupiers of land of £10 
and upwards were a class especially en- 
franchised for Parliamentary —_— 
within boroughs in 1884, and now it 
was proposed to give them no power 
whatever for local pu in country 
districts. He had heard within the last 
few days of large graziers who occupied 
large tracts of land, but who did not 
occupy any building within the district, 
and who, though they contributed 


greatly to the local rates, would have no 
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voice whatever under this Bill. There 
was another question which would be 
raised on the borough franchise, and 
that was whether the occupier, who 
could only claim under the service fran- 
chise of the Parliamentary Register, 
would have any power to vote under the 
Bill, and that was a question which he 
hoped would be cleared up by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie). 
The right hon. Gentleman said, in his 
very able speech in introducing the 
Bill, that it would give a qualification to 
all ratepapers. But whom did the right 
hon. Gentleman consider a ratepayer? 
Did he consider a labourer who lived in 
a cottage of the rent of 1s. 6d. a-week, 
and to whom it did not make the 
slightest difference whether the rates 
were high or low, aratepayer? Again, 
did he consider the landowner who, as 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) had shown, paid 
heavy rates, but who did not occupy in 
the district, a ratepayer? Was it right 
to admit the first man and exclude the 
second? He was strongly in favour of 
admitting the whole class of labourers, as 
he believed there were other than pecu- 
niary considerations involved in their ad- 
mission, but he was also strongly against 
excluding any class who had a real in- 
terest, especially those who had a large 
interest in matters of local taxation and 
local government, from the benefits 
which it was proposed to confer by this 
Bill. He had no doubt that a proposal 
providing for the separate representa- 
tion of owners on the Councils would 
commend itself to many hon. Members 
present, but he did not go so far as 
that. He only urged that owners 
should not be entirely disfranchised 
under the Bill. He quite admitted that 
there might not be very many men who 
would suffer, but there would be cases 
of glaring hardship, and he thought the 
interests of local government might 
seriously suffer in country districts from 
excluding these men, not only from the 
right to vote, but from the right to 
sit on the Councils. It was easy to 
remedy this defect without upsetting 
the framework of the measure. The 
Government need not in any way give 
up the principle they had adopted of 
the Municipal Borough Franchise, but 
they could put a provision in the Regis- 
tration Bill that in making up every 
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roll of county electors there should be 
added to the list of occupation voters 
the Parliamentary list of owners. There 
would be no hardship and no incon- 
venience in that, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would take his suggestion 
into consideration before the Bill 
reached the Committee stage. He now 
desired to make a few remarks on the 
cognate subject of registration. In the 
first place, he would impress on the 
Government the great importance of 
making some new provision for effect- 
ing registration in country districts. 
At present in many parishes where 
there were only unpaid overseers— 
men without any special training, and 
changed regularly every year — th 

were already charged with the exceed- 
ingly burdensome and troublesome duty 
of making up the List of Parliamen- 
tary Voters. This Bill would throw upon 
them a still greater burden—namely, 
the duty of making up at the same 
time a List of Municipal Voters, 
and he was sure any hon. Member 
of the House who had studied, as he 
had had occasion to study, those re- 
markable documents called ‘‘ precepts,” 
which were issued every year by the 
Olerk of the Peace to the county over- 
seers, would easily understand how un- 
fair it was to call upon men, without 
proper training, to master the duties 
of overseers under those precepts, and 
to perform the work of Preparing the 
es sary of Voters, and to do this 
without any remuneration, perhaps, at 
the time of the year when they were 
busiest with their private work. 
The present defective system for which 
some remedy ought certainly to be 
found led to most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. It was within his knowledge that 
three years ago, when the new Register 
of Parliamentary Voters had to be 
made up, there were whole parishes and 
large portions of parishes actually dis-. 
franchised by the very natural neglect 
of the parish overseers. Such a state 
of things ought not to occur. If it did 
ocour under this Bill it would be a public 
scandal, and he hoped the Government, 
if they could not at once provide some 
proper machinery for keeping a Re- 
gister of both Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Voters in country districts, would 
make some temporary provision for this 
purpese. He intended to submit & 
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clause in Committee iding for some | 
temporary provision being made for the 
registration being performed at a slight 


expense in the country districts by 
officers who were qualified for the duty. 
Now, if the House would allow him, he 
would address a few words to them upon 
the subject of areas. This Bill, as 

already been pointed out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Stansfeld), did very little to 
simplify areas directly, but he must say 
it did a great deal indirectly to simplify 
areas. He was sure the extensive 
powers obtained in Clause 59 of the Bill 
would in the future do very much to 
reduce our local government areas to 
a much simpler form. He believed the 
Government were, on the whole, well 
advised to omit from the present Bill 
the question of making the Unions 
ecnterminous with the counties. He 
saw nothing in the Bill to prevent them 
in some very short time bringing the 
Union as well as the sanitary district 
under the control of the new district 
authorities. He was confident if this 
Bill was adopted in its present shape we 
should not have long to wait before 
some proposal of the kind was made, 
and he believed that in the 60th clause 
of the Bill, which provided for contribu- 
tory Unions, would be found the real 
key for the settlement of union and 
county boundaries. He believed that in 
adopting that plan the Government had 
certainly adopted the line of least resist- 
ance, andthat it would in the end bring 
satisfaction both to the inhabitants of 
Unions and of counties. But he ear- 
nestly — on the Government to think 
twice and thrice before they created any 
new areas under this Bill. They already 
suffered from a surplusage of areas. 
There were three new classes of areas 
proposed to be created—two for the 
purpose of elections alone—the electoral 
divisions of counties and the wards of 
districts, and, on the whole, he thought 
the provision made fcv preventing these 
new areas as far as possible from over- 
lapping the areas of administration 
were satisfactory. But there was a 
third new area which was the area for 
the purposes of administration—namely, 
the licensing division. He did not 
intend to say anything to-night on the 
general question of licensing, but he asked 
the Government if it was necessary for 
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their purposes to create a new area at all, 
and if the new licensing division would 
ive satisfaction to the class for whose 
nefit the Government wished to create 
it? Surely it would be better to choose 
boldly one of the existing areas for the 
purpose of licensing. They could choose, 
of course, the whole county; but he 
saw great objections to that if they were 
really going in for what was called the 
principle of Local Option. But they had 
anotheralternative ; they had the existing 
sani districts, the districts that they 
themselves proposed to make the admi- 
nistrative unit under the county, and he 
seriously asked them whether they would 
not give more satisfaction, from a popu~- 
lar point of view, if they adopted this 
district as the new district for licensing ? 
It was quite possible to adopt the District 
Council as the Licensing Authority, 
and yet, if they thought it necessary, 
have an appeal to the County Council. 
He did not think that would be more 
complicated than giving the Licensing 
Committee in the first instance the right 
of hearing applications, and then giving 
the right of appeal to the County Coun- 
cils. Let him point out the advantages 
of this course. In the first place, the 
Rural Sanitary Division more nearly 
coincided than any other existing area 
with the Petty Sessional Division, which 
was the present licensing unit; and al- 
though, no doubt, there were a great 
many small urban sani Cistricts 
which it would be difficult to dea] with, 
yet there would he no more hardship in 
grouping them into a reasonable dis- 
trict than there was at present in group- 
ing a large number of electoral divisions 
into an entirely new district. There 
would also be in the plan he suggested 
this advantage—that they would avoid 
what seemed to many Members most 
interested in the reform of county local 
government the great danger of the 
elections for the County Council turning 
too much on the one question of licensing. 
If the District Council were the first 
licensing body, that would remove the 
danger from the County Council, and it 
would give the District Council some 
more and very important duties to per- 
form. He was bound to say that, uader 
the Bill, at all events, the District Coun- 
cil did not seem likely to die of over- 
work. He had now to speak of the 
election and constitution of these Coun- 
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cils; and here, again, he wished to make 
an appeal to the Government in favour 
of more simplicity. The Government 
proposed in their Bill two different sys- 
tems for the election of County Councils 
and District Councils. County Oouneils 
were to be elected every three years in 
single-membered districts, and the Dis- 
trict Councils were to be elected, a third 
every year, in plural-membered consti- 
tuencies. Surely one system could be 
chosen for both Councils. There were 
advantages and disadvan in both 
these plans ; but surely the Government 
ought to make up their minds which of 
the plans was best, and to adopt it for 
the two sets of elections. There was 
nothing that would confuse the mind of 
the ordinary elector more than having 
to elect two Bodies in different ways, and 
to some extent at different times, and in 
different proportions; and he suggested 
to the Government, especially in view of 
the fact that the experience of municipal 
boroughs had shown that annual elec- 
tions were somewhat too frequent, that 
the better plan would be to elect half the 
Council in both cases for two years. 
With regard to the selected members, he 
must say, speaking on behalf of an agri- 
cultural district, he considered they 
would be very valuable elements in 
both Councils; but there was no doubt 
that care ought to be taken that the addi- 
tion of the selected members should 
not be a means of turning the majority 
elected by the popular vote into a mi- 
nority. There were two dangers which 
had to be guarded against, and both, he 
believed, had been felt in the Town 
Councils of municipal boroughs. In 
the first place, as had already been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax, there was a 
great danger that at the first election a 
very small majority might elect the 
whole of the selected members, and 
that the results of that election might 
be felt for years, and even for genera- 
tions. He suggested to the Government 
a simple plan—he had no doubt it would 
be suggested by other Members on the 
Opposition side of the House—for meet- 
ing this difficulty, and that was that 
every elected member of a new Council 
should only have the power of voting 
for, one selected member. Then there 
was another danger, and that, he be- 
lieved, had growninto anabuse—na ly, 
that outgoing selected membe: as 
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Aldermen were in boroughs, had the 
power of taking part in the election of 
their successors. It was not atall clear 
that the selected members ought to 
vote at all. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The outgoing se- 
lected members do not vote. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he ought to 
have stated that the continuing selected 
members voted for the next batch of 
selected members. That was a dangor 
which ought to be guarded against, for 
he was sure Selected Members would 
not give satisfaction if they did any- 
thing that would turn a popular majority 
into a minority. If they did not do 
that, they would certainly be found a 
very valuable element in the constitution 
of both County and District Councils. 
There was one very important sub- 
ject with regard to the constitution of 
these Councils which he desired to press 
on the serious attention of the Govera- 
ment. They would have, when this Bill 
was passed, a series of popularly elected 
bodies. First of all, there would be the 
Imperial Parliament, then the Oounty 
Councils, and, lastly, the District 
Councils; and between such bodies 
there ought certainly to be connect- 
ing links. No such links were pro- 
vided, and he asked the Government 
whether they did not think it would 
serve the public interest and form a 
more peat. ore system of government 
throughout the country if there were - 

ermanent links between these bodies ? 

‘or instance, hon. Members could have 
no doubt, when they came to consider 
the matter, that the County Councillors 
ought to have the right of sitting on 
the District Council of their own dis- 
trict. They would be comparatively 
few in number; they would be elected 
by the same franchise as the Dis- 
trict Councillors ; and they would form 
a very useful link between the District 
Council and the County Council. Of 
course, there was another plan—which, 
to his mind, did not seem so satisfac- 
tory—and that was that the Chairman 
of every District Council should be ez- 
officio a member of the County Council. 
He thought there were much more 
serious objections to that plan; but, in his 
opinion, the Government would be well 
advised to take one course or the other. 
Then there was the further suggestion, 
which he saw had already been made 
by a high authority, and that was that 
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the Members of Parliament for the 
county and boro in the county should 
have a seat on their own County Council. 
That he should not urge in the interests 
of Members of Parliament themselves, 
for he was sure they had plenty of other 
duties, but he should urge it most 
strongly in the public interest, because 
he believed it would give them a most 
valuable opportunity of forming a na- 
tural link between this popularly elected 
Assembly and the popularly elected 
local assemblies in their constituencies. 
He would not weary the House by enter- 
ing into the financial arrangements of 
the Bill; but there was one thing he 
wished to say. It seemed to him, as 
it must to other Members who repre- 
sented agricultural constituencies, that 
the new provisions for maintaining 
main roads would be a vast improvement. 
For the last 10 years the management 
of main roads had been financially in 
a state of chaos in the country districts, 
and it was a great improvement for the 
ratepayers to be relieved from what had 
been the most unjust burden of having 
to maintain all the main roads for the 
benefit of the other classes who did not 
contribute in proportion to their capacity 
to the maintenance of those roads. The 
new Wheel Tax he regarded as a simple 
act of justice to the country districts, 
which should have been imposed 10 
years ago, when the turnpike system was 
abolished. He implored the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) not to abandon 
the tax simply because the large towns 
wero crying out against it. The case of 
the country districts was quite different 
from the case of towns. The towns 
might have a great deal to say for them- 
selves in this matter. They parted with 
their turnpikes long ago, and they had 
not large districts of land which contri- 
buted to the maintenance of the roads, 
whether there were buildings on them or 
not. He urged the Government, if they 
were obliged in the last resort, as he 
did not believe they w uld be, to aban- 
don the Wheel Tax for the large towns, 
to devise some other means for enabling 
the country districts to get proper con- 
tributions for the maintenance of main 
roads from all the classes who used those 
rads. With regard to the omissions 
from the Bill, they were, no doubt, very 
large ; but he confidently looked forward 
to the Government dealing with some 
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of them, if not in this Bill, in some 
measure which would be introduced this 
Session or the next. There was uo 
doubt that if we were to have a satisfac- 
tory system of Local Government at all, 
we must have unity of rating and unity 
of assessment. The present system of 
assessment was perfectly indefensible, 
and great advantage and efficiency 
would accrue by an alteration in the 
mode of levying rates. Then there were 
certain powers which he would eonfess 
he should have thought the Govern- 
ment would not have hesitated to trans- 
fer to the District Council, and those 
were powers under the School Attend- 
ance Act, which were only conferred on 
Guardians because there was no other 
authority in the country districts upon 
which they could be conferred. He 
trusted that before the Bill left Com- 
mittee the powers under that Act would 
be added to the powers of the District 
Councils. With regard to the govern- 
ment of small towns, there was a very 
valuable clause in the Bill—Clause 47. 
He ho the Government would con- 
sider the advisability of extending that 
elause, which provided for the appoint- 
ment of local committees in certain 

ishes — mostly town parishes—for 
what he might call purely town purposes. 
He thought that great satisfaction might 
be afforded to many small towns, that 
did net wish, at present, to have all the 
powers of urban sanitary districts, by 
providing some simple machinery such 
as a local committee by which they 
could manage the town’s affairs, instead 
of leaving them to the management of 
the rural Guardians, who had not much 
interest in them. He was sorry to have 
detained the House at such length. 
He sincerely trusted, and he felt confi- 
dent, after the very re-assuring speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), that 
this great national question would be 
treated by all sections of the House, not 
asa Party question, but as a question 
which all Parties had a great interest in 
seeing settled. He trusted that the 
Bill when passed, with such Amend- 
ments as might prove to be necessary, 
would reflect as much credit on the 
Government, its authors, and on Par- 
liament, as the Municipal Oorpora- 
tions Act of 1835 reflected on the 
Government and Parliament of that 


day. 
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Sire WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he had listened to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax with great 
satisfaction. He had had a great many 
dealings with the right hon. Gentleman 
in regard to matters closely connected 
with some of the subjects under discus- 
sion in this Bill, and he would venture to 
say, with all sincerity, that the speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made to-night only embodied that which 
had universally characterized his con- 
duct and action—that was to say, 
courtesy and consideration for all with 
whom he haddealings. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) would state—and state 
most honestly and frankly—that when 
the right hon. Gentleman was at the 
Local Government Board they had 
always received from him, as, indeed, 
they had received from most Presi- 
dents of the Local Government Board, 
that courtesy and consideration which 
they weleomed from Gentlemen in 
whatever part of the House they might 
sit. The right hon. Gentleman had 
added a most valuable contribution to 
the discussion of the important Bill be- 
fore the House. There were many 
portions of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech with which he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) quite agreed. Many of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statements would 
have a most beneficial effect on the mind 
of the President of the Local Gevernment 
Board, for they would show him many 
considerations which ought to guide 
him to a great extent on many of the 
details of the measure. For instance, 
he (Sir Walter 3B. Barttelot) thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) would not deny that 
it would be most useful to the 
House that they should get some 
general statement—he knew no state- 
ment could be absolutely correct—as to 
the finances, how they were to be applied, 
and who were to receive them. It was 
desirable that they should know what 
would be the difference between the 
towns and the country, and what they 
might expect and hope for in the 
rural districts. There was another 
point in the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) which 
was a highly important and most 
valuable one. They did not know now 
tho enormous powers which might be 
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transferred from the Government De- 
partments—the Loeal Government Board 
and the Board of Trade—to the 
Oounty Oouncil. He thought th 

ought to have that carefully stated. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that all the powers which 
had been conferred on the Board of 
Trade and on the Local Government 
Board by Act of Parliament, if they were 
transferred from either or from both 
those Departments, ought to be trans. 
ferred by Act of Parliament, in order 
that the matter might come before the 
House. It would not be satisfactory, in 
his humble judgment, that these trans- 
fers should be carried out by Provi- 
sional Orders, which would lie on the 
Table of the House, and that then 
within 40 days, or whatever the time 
might be, would be transferred to 
the County Council, without Parliament 
knowing anything about what those 
powers might contain. He thought 
these were important questions, which 
deserved their most serious conside- 
ration. He had listened most atten- 
tively to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with —_— to commencing 
with parishes, and he had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect the 
controversy they had had over this very 


question of parishes. He had stated— _ 


and the right hon. Gentleman could not 
get out of it, because it was absolutely 
true and correct—that if they had to deal 
with parishes, they would have to add 
several small parishes together to make 
a proper area, and they would also have 
to divide large parishes for the same 
purpose. They thought that so objec- 
tionable that, if he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) recollected aright, one of the 
main reasons why the Bill brought in by 
the rig it hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer failed was because of 
the proposal to put numbers of small 

arishes together. He thought the right 
Les. Gentleman wanted to see parishes of 
less than 200 inhabitants amalgamated 
with other parishes, which would have 
brought about a greater revolution than 
the Bill before the House. At any rate, 
objection was taken to the Bill on that 
ground, and that was the reason why it 
was not adopted. There might be othor 
reasons why the scheme of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not accepted; but 
he would not go into that Bill, nor 
would he go into the reasons why the 
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scheme of Lord Basing then Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, was not . He would simply 
say that, under the first measure, half the 
Central Council were to come from the 
heads of the different parishes, and the 
other half from the magistrates ex-officio ; 
and under the second, or Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s scheme, one-third were to come 
from the magistrates, one-third from the 
Boards of Guardians, and one-third were 
to be elected by popular suffrage. That, 
he thought, was the last proposal made. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
went upon a totally different principle. 
If he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) were 
asked about that great question, he 
should say it was a revolution—the 
greatest revolution with regard to County 
Government which they had had during 
the century. No doubt—and he was not 
going to deny it—both sides of the 
House, and especially both Front 
Benches, had pledged themselves that 
some alteration of this kind should take 
place. When he (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) had spoken on the question in the 
country, he had warned his friends that 
it might seem in theory an excellent 
thing to do; but the question was, 
how would it work in practice? 
Did they think, when it came to 
practice, that they would get a better 
or &@ more economical system than 
thev had + present? That was what 
he had always stated, and what he 
stated at the present moment. But 
things had now gone too far; he ad- 
mitted it fully. They had now to deal 
with a different state of affairs alto- 
gether. Lord Salisbury, in the year 
1885, when he laid down the programme 
which was to guide the Oonservative 
Party, stated distinctly that one portion 
of the programme was a County Go- 
vernment Bill, and, if he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) recollected aright, the Coun- 
cils were to be elected on popular 
—— And if he remembered aright, 
also, the authorized programme coming 
from the opposite side of the House— 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone)—was very much in the same 
direction; therefore, there were both 
Parties stating distinctly that if a County 
Government Bill was brought in, that 
County Government Bill must be based 
upon popular suffrage and popular re- 
presentation. Well, the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board—and time would show 
whether in so doing he was right or 
wroug—had followed out the principle 
which had been laid down, and the 
result was the Bill now before the House. 
Whether the measure would answer all 
the ex tions of those who intro- 
duced it, whether it would answer all 
the expectations of the country, time 
alone could prove; but this much he 
could say for his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Local Government 
Board—that the Bill was an honest 
endeavour to meet the views and opi- 
nions of those who had stated those 
views and opinions previously, and to 
meet the general view and general 
opinion which many hon. Members in 
different parts of the country had pro- 
mised their constituents that they were 
prepared to support. Well, he should 
now like to say a word upon a point 
which he thought deserved some small 
consideration—and it would be very 
small—from him. His right hon. Friend 
had stated that those who had had to 
administer county affairs up to thefpre- 
sent time had done it satisfactorily and 
economically. He could bring two wit- 
nesses before the House that he thought 
hon. Members—especially hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side—would not 
dispute or deny. He recollected _ 
fectly well, years ago, when his hon. 
and most lamented Friend Mr. Cobden 
came to reside down in the Western 
-Division of the County of Sussex, that 
gentleman, after he had been there some 
time, saying — ‘‘The one thing that 
strikes me of all others is the way in 
which the County Magistrates do their 
duty. The care and attention which 
they pay to their work, especially to 
matters of finance, entitles them to all 
credit.” He would call another witness 
—namely, a newspaper which on the 
opposite side of the House they all 
respected—he meant Zhe Daily News. 
The Daily News, years ago, wrote in this 
way. It said— 

“Look at London; see how London is 
governed. Hundreds of men can be added to 
the police force ”’— 
he was not sure that the statement was 
not— 


‘‘ thousands of men can be added to the police 
force, and no one in London is consulted and is 





able to make a remark; but what hap in 
West Sussex? The hon. and gallant ber 
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for that Division, when it was proposed to add 
one single man to the county police of Sussex, 
was able to get up and dispute the appoint- 
ment, and declare that no addition to the 
police was necessary. Here we are not able te 
say what should be done; but the Quarter 
Sessions are able to criticize these things, and 
say whether or not one single policeman is 
required.”” 

He mentioned these things to show that 
although the County Magistrates might 
not have done all they ought to have 
done, yet their great and their earnest 
desire had been to do that which they 
believed to be not only in the interest 
of the country generally, but in the 
interest of the ratepayers especially. 
He ventured to express a hope that 
they had failed very little, or had not 
failed at all, in that which they had 
undertaken, and had tried and were still 
trying to perform. He should like to 
say a word upon another question which 
had been raised by many people as to 
what was to happen to the County 
Magistrates in the future. He had 
read, and read most attentively, the 
speech of Lord Spencer down in North- 
amptonshire the other day, and he 
ventured to say that no better advice 
could be given to them as a body than 
had been given by thatnoble Lord. He 
had said as much to the Quarter Sessions 
with which he was connected. He had 
said that if they thought their services 
were of any use to the county they 
should offer those services freely and 
honestly, and he ventured to believe 
that in the future as in the past, if they 
only endeavoured to do their duty, they 
might be found useful and necessary in 
the carrying out of those multifarious 
and difficult duties which they had had 
for so many years to perform. He 
would now, for just one moment, ad- 
dress himself to one or two points in 
the Bill, and the first point he would 
raise—and it was one which his right 
hon. Friend should consider—was whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman did not 
think there was some danger of over- 
weighting the Central Councils by im- 
posing upon them all the duties which 
the Bill proposed to cast upon them ? 
The duties were multifarious and diffi- 
cult, and it might so happen that a large 
number of men might be elected on the 
Councils who had never been accustomed 
to deal with these questions; and seeing 
that the questions would all have to be 
carefully dealt with, it was a matter for 
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consideration whether i were not 
going too fast in giving all 
the powers contained in the Bal It 
was a question whether all these respon- 
sibilities should be placed on the meme 
bers of the Councils at once, and whether 
they should not wait until they were 
sure these persons could walk before 
they expected them to run. As he 
understood it, the first members of the 
Central County Councils were to be 
elected for three years. Why should that 
not be atentative time? Why should they 
not consider the subject in the light of 
wing experience during that time,and 

y degrees impose upon the Councils those 
various duties which they would have to 
perform? Then he had heard it said— 
he did not know what the opinion of the 
House would be on the matter, and he 
only threw it out for what it was worth 
—that if, after the first three years, 
things should be found to go well, and 
it should be found that they had good 
Councils, they should increase the in- 
terval and have elections only once in 
five years instead of once in three years. 
Hon. Members must remember how 
costly these elections would be. They 
must remember the people they would 
deter from coming forward if a heavy 
cost were imposed upon them. They 
must remember, also, that when a man 
had once got into his work and knew 
the duties he had to perferm, how much 
more useful and how much better he 
was than an inexperienced man; and 
when the people got accustomed to a 
man and found that he was doing his 
work well, they would be very loth to 
displace him. Therefore, in his humble 
judgment, it would be better that the 
Councils should last for five rather than 
for three years. He would now go tothe 
next point which he thought a very im- 
portant one, although he had no doubt a 
great many hon. Members would not 
agree with what he was going to say. The 
question was thatof police. In the county 
with which he was connected he had 
been Chairman of the Police Committee 
for many years, and from his experience 
in that capacity he could say that it took 
a long time to understand all the various 
bearingsofthe policequestion. He would 
admit he was sorry to see, in a speech the 
Marquessof Salisbury made at Carnarvon 
the other night, herather depreciated the 
services of the magi and said he 


should think it would be well to take 
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away from them the management of 
of police. The noble Lord pointed out 
that the gaols had been taken away from 
them. That they all knew perfectly 
well. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was 
one of those who differed from the Con- 
servative Government which took away 
the management of the gaols from the 
magistrates, and he voted inst the 
balding ee on — ae pte ecause o 
thought t the istrates an 

the localities Senualecs Sed control 
these gaols quite as well, if not better, 
than a central authority could do. But 
what had the magistrates done? Be- 
eause they had had the gaols taken 
away from them they had not neglected 
the great duty that still remained to 
them of visiting the gaols and the people 
who might happen to be confined in 
them. It was precisely the same with 
the lunatic asylums—with regard to 
which question he should like to say a 
few words in a moment. With regard 
to the police, he would ask his right hon. 
Frieud the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he thought a 
divided authority was a good thing? If 
the magistrates were to have all the 
judicial authority, if they were to be re- 
sponsible more or less for law and 
order, and if they were to see that the 
police were in an effective condition, he 
maintained that they ought to have the 
sole control of the force. Many hon. 
Members might shake their heads and 
say ‘“‘No;” but that was his deliberate 
opinion—that it would be better in every 
sense for the interests of the country 
that the magistrates should still retain 
the police as they dealt with them at 
present. And his view was the samo 
with regard to the lunatic asylums. 
That was a very difficult class of business 
to deal with. They had built asylums 
and had done all they could to place the 
persons confined within them in a good 
position, and it was now proposed to 
throw the buildings and their inmates 
over to another authority though 
ignorant as to the manner in which that 
authority would deal with them. The 
magistrates had Oommissioners of 
Lunacy over them, no doubt; but had 
they neglected their duty because of that? 
On the contrary, they had been most 
anxious to agree with all the recom- 
mendations which the Oommissioners 
might have made; and this, again, was 
one of those questions which might very 
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well be left in the hands of those who 
had dealt with it so successfully up to 
the present moment. He now came to 
another subject which was one of great 
os He should like to ask his 
right hon. Friend—and this, no doubt, 
was a matter which wouid cause a great 
difference of opinion—how he proposed 
to deal with the counties, certain portions 
of which had a very sparse rural popula- 
tion, and in which there were a large 
number of towns of considerable size. 
He should like to know how the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to deal with 
these? Were the towns absolutely to 
override the rural population? He 
would not say how it was to be done, 
but if they took the test of population 
alone the rural districts would be abso- 
lutely so out-vuted that they would have 
no part in that management which was 
established, it was said, entirely for 
their benefit. On the second reading of 
a Bill like this they could not go too 
cosely into all these questions. This 
was a very important matter which 
deserved the very serious attention and 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There was another question 
which came immediately after that, and 
one that, perhaps, might be of more 
importance than that, especially to the 
poorer inhabitants of the districts 
—he meant the question of ex- 
ete He did not see in the 

ill those safeguards which were 
necessary to prevent extravagant expen- 
diture. Whatever anyone said, they 
knew perfectly well that complaints were 
made day by day of the enormous 
increase which took place in the rates in 
towns managed by those very authori- 
ties which were now held up to the ad- 
miration of the House. In some towns 
local affairs were admirably managed ; 
but in othertowns,as hon.Members knew, 
they were recklessly managed, and what 
was wanted was to stop this extravagance, 
and to put a check upon the borrow- 
ing powers which the Authorities 
now possessed. Thoss were points which, 
he maintained, deserved the most grave 
and serious consideration of the House. 
When they came to hand over delibe- 
rately such enormous powers to any body 
of men, all depended on the men who 
had to administer them. When they 
had in the management of local affairs 
men of a certain ition who did not 


wish to make their names known, and 
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did not desire to oe ees mes be tial ane 
erect that magnificent building! e 
would do very well; but when the had 
men whose great object was self-glorifi- 
cation—and he hoped the powers con- 
tained in the Bill would never descend 
to that class of men—the state of things 
would be reversed. Unless there was 
some means of checking extravagant 
outlay, directly they had the class of 
men such as he described in power a 
condition of things would be brought 
about which would give a death-blow to 
the Bill. He weuld go for one moment 
to another very interesting subject— 
namely, the question of licensing. There 
had been various meetings on that sub- 
ject. A Committee of County Chairmen 
ad met and had passed a resolution, he 
believed, unanimously—he did not know 
that it was unanimously ; but the news- 
papers had stated that it was—that these 
clauses should be expunged from the 
Bill. All the communications which he 
had had on this question, by letter or 
otherwise, had been from gentlemen 
connected with the Temperance Party. 
They were all for taking these clauses 
out of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He 
heard one ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but that was 
not the view of the majority of hon. 
Members sitting in the House; but, be 
that as it might, the House must not 
forget that they had had Bills and Mo- 
tions on the licensing question brought 
before them for years and years past. 
They had carried a Local Option scheme 
in that House, though he had always 
voted against such proposals. They had 
carried a Local Option Resolution ; but 
that was a very different thing from 
carrying a Bill. They had carried 
Bills for dealing with Sunday Closing 
in various counties. The Motions as 
to Local Option had been confined to 
the House of Commons; but the Bills 
for closing public- houses on Sundays had 
been, most of them, thrown out in the 
other House. Whywasthis? Because 
it had been stated that before dealing 
with this question they ought to have 
prepared a general scheme. He did not 
say that his right hon. Friend’s scheme 
was the best that could be devised ; but 
it was an honest attempt to steer amongst 
the most difficult which beset their 
path—to steer between the Scylia on the 
one side and the Oharybdis on the other, 
and to show that there was some vid 
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way this terribly difficult question. He 
should be 'y content to see the 
question settled, though he should not 
have objected to allow it to remain as it 
was at present administered. But the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend was 
an endeavour to settle it, and they 
knew that pmaqpead well. He thought 
he might here say something which 
came to his notice only the other day, as 
it was most interesting, and did great 
credit to the Licensing Justices of Essex. 
In Essex, as he understood, and as it 
had been told to him, when a man came 
asking for a fresh licence, stating that it 
was for some populous place where he 
alleged another public-house was re- 

uired, the answer of the Justices was 

is—‘‘ What are you going to give us 
for the licence? How many licences 
are you going to give up?” In that 
way, as he (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) understood it, an arrangement was 
come to, and it was agreed that two or 
more licences should be given up in less 
—— places in order that one should 

e given for a district in which it was 
required. He commended that system to 
the House. He commended it especially 
to his right hon. Friend, because here was 
a way of doing}business without, in such 
cases, any compensation whatever being 
paid. But when he came to the question 
of payment, he did not think there was 
aman who, if he carefully considered 
this question—and it was a very difficult 
one—would not say that if public-houses 
were suppressed in the country and an 
examination were made into the circum- 
stances of the districts in order to see 
where the public-houses were wanted 
and where they were situated, it would 
be found that the public-houses sup- 
pressed were not those of the strong 
men, but those of the poorermen. He 
should like this matter to be fairly con- 
sidered. If a man had saved his money 
and invested it in a public-house on the 
faith that his licence would not be taken 
away from him unless he committed 
some act which was against the law and 
against common decency, the man be- 
lieving that his licence was as safe as it 
possibly could be, it would be unfair to 
tura him out of his ocoupation without 
compensation. He might have a beer- 
shop or a small public-house, and wero 
they going to him (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) that it would be right, under 


media by which they could settle in some | the circumstances, to deprive such a man 
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of his house, and of the living which he 
hed piled up for himself, without giving 
him some com tion? It would be 
a downright breach of faith to do so, 
though he (Sir Walter 3. Barttelot) was 
not pleading for great compensation. 
At any rate, compensation of some sort 
or kind ought to be given to all those who 
were arbitrarily deprived of their means 
of living through no feult of their own. 
He had thought it right to make these 
remarks, and he believed that if these 
questions were fairly considered—end 
he said it in the interest of his right hon. 
Friend especially, because he and his 
hon. Colleague, who had taken so much 
trouble and pains with the Bill, knew 
and felt the difficulty of the question— 
they would find it possible to arrive at a 
settiement. It was a question which, 
if possible, they ought to settle, because, 
if they did not settle it, they would have 
to deal with it piecemeal year by year, to 
the great disadvantage and detriment not 
only of the trade, but also of the country, 
and particularly to the great disadvan- 
tage of the House of Oommons. There 
was another question upon which he 
should like to say a word or two, and 
that was the question of the main roads. 
If his right hon. Friend would take the 
trouble to look through a map of the 
main roads running through onl county 
in England he would see how some 
parishes got all the benefits of the main 
roads while others got none. He did 
not think that the powers given in the 
Bill on account of main roads were half 
sufficient. This was one of those ques- 
tions which interested the people in the 
country more almost than anyihing else, 
and he would, therefore, ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to see whether he could 
not give them some better definition 
of vhat ought to be done. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had been asked to 
go down into the country next week to 
speak at a meeting on the subject of 
roads, and especially main roads. One 
thing they wanted dealt with was all 
roads leading from one village to another 
village, or from one town to another 
town. They were of opinion that 
wherever there was a road with a villa 

or a town at each end of it that road, for 
the purposes of this Bill, ought to be 
made a main road. He did rot say 
whether or not it would be wise to do 
this; but it showed the prevailing opi- 


nion amongst a large number of people 
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who were most interested in this ques- 
tion. They thought that their roads 
should be y kept up, and that 
the expense should be thrown upon 
those who used the roads most, and 
not upon those who used them very 
little. There was another question 
in connection with this matter—namely, 
his right hon. Friend’s proposal that 
all parish roads should be thrown 
upon the District Councils. He would 
ask his right hon. Friend to give this 
matter his most careful consideration. 
He could take the right hon. Gentleman 
into the country and show him at this 
moment many parishes in which the 
roads were most admirably kept and 
were in most perfect order, and he could 
take him down into other parishes and 
show him roads which were in a most 
disgraceful state. There was also the 
ratione tenure roads, which the public 
could go through, but which had gates 
on them. All these roads which were 
not in a state of repair—and this was 
the point to which he wished to draw 
attention—that these particular roads 
ought not to be taken over by the 
localities, and he concluded that would 
be the case till they were placed in 
a fair state of repair. e would 
ask the right hon. Srastinsatin to con- 
sider that pcint, and he would also 
ask him to consider whether every 
parish, before it was taken over by the 
District Council, should not have its roads 
examined to see that they were not in 
first-class order, but that they were in 
a fair state of repair. Would it be fair 
or honest to say that parishes which had 
kept their roads in order, immedi- 
ately this Bill passed and District Councils 
were formed, should be called on to pay 
a tax to place in order the roads of other 

rishes, which roads had been neglected ? 

o one would say that that was the 
right way of proceeding, but they would 
say that when the roads in that parish 
were fms into a fair condition the Dis- 
trict Couneil then would take them over, 
and then that the whole of the roads 
would be subject to one general scheme. 
He had spoken generally on these sub- 
jects because it would not do at this 
stage of the Bill to into detail. He 


agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax in one thing. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
there was too much “paper” in the 
Local Government Office—and he (Sir 
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Walter B. Barttelot) did not think the 
Local Government Office was as bad as 
many other offices in this respect. The 
right hon. Gentleman meant what some 
people called ‘“‘ red tape.’’ The sooner 
they got out of that red tape system in 
connection with the Army and Navy, or 
whatever Department it might be, the 
better the Department would be served. 
This was a question which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would, no 
doubt, carefully consider, because, seeing 
that he was handing over so much of 
the business of his Department to the 
rural authorities, he had been invited to 
say how many clerks he was going to 
reduce in the office. Into that question 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) did not 
wish to enter. He desired to say that 
they had begun this debate, as he 
thought the House would admit, with- 
out a particle of Party feeling. They 
had, he hoped, started upon a new line 
which they would do well to follow. 
When the matters concerned ia con- 
nection with a Bill of this sort were the 
welfare and interest of a great country, 
and they saw and knew thatif it became 
a Party question Party feeling would 
run high and many portions of the Bill 
might be lost or disfigured, he ventured 
to hope and pray that they might con- 
tinue discussing the Bill in the peaceful 
spirit in which they had begun, Let 
this be 
“ The star by which we steer, 

Above ourselves our country shall be dear.” 
They had done well in this country in 
days gone by, they had now got into a 
groove in which he bo they would 
continue, and they had been held up as 
the most honourable and the best and 
most efficient Representative Assembly in 
the world. They had lost a little of the 
varnish which was accorded to them in 
days gone by. Let them recover that 
and show to the world that when they 
came to great questions of this kind, 
great questions that affected the interest 
and welfare and well-being of the masses 
of the people, they could do as they had 
done before, and maintain in the future 
that ascendancy which they had earned 
in the past. 

Mra. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he did not propose 
to follow the hon. and gallant Baronet 
either into the poset eriticism he 
had made on the Bill or into his dis- 
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cussion of some of its details. He 
would only say that he re-echoed the 
views which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had ex in the closing 
part of his speech. If ever there was a 
measure brought before the House 
which it seemed to him ought to be 
Giseussed apart from all Party considera- 
tions, this was the one. The Bill was 
one in which they were aiming to im- 
prove the local self-government of the 
whole country; and, although differences 
of opinion might occasionally arise in 
the diseussion of a measure of the kind, 
seeing that a great many conflicting 
interests were raised, whilst they fairly 
argued out their respective views, he 
saw no necessity for imparting into any 
of those views what his hon. and gallant 
Friend bad so strongly deprecated. 
He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) did not 
intend to follow the hon. and gallant 
Baronet into a discussion of the 
question of licences or the question of 
main roads, or even into the discussion of 
a question which, perhaps, he might 
feel a little more strongly upon at the 
present moment—namely, the expendi- 
ture in towns. He would say, in passing, 
that there was one remark of the hou. 
and gallant Member’s with which he 
agreed—namely, the undesirability of 
the police being placed under a 
n the municipal 
boroughs they had no divided authority. 
They placed the police under the control 
of the elected representatives of the 
people, and, without disparagement to 
the management of the police else- 
where, he submitted that the police in 
the large municipal boroughs were 
managed as efficiently, as economically, 
and as wisely as in either the Metropolis 
or the counties. When they came to 
the discussion of that part of the Bill 
dealing with the police, he should be 
quite ready to defend the management 
of the police by the elected authority in 
the municipalities, and to express a hope 
that the ultimate decision of the House 
would be to trust the County Oouncil at 
once. Let them trust it. It would be 
found quite competent, he thought, to 
discharge the duty of administering the 
affairs of the police. Passing from that 
he might say that he thought it would 
be a great calamity to the country if it 
were to be deprived of the services of 
those who, like the hon. and gallant 
Member himself, had for so many years 
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devoted themselves gratuitously and 
with the efficiency and economy 
to the administration of local affairs. 
Now, the observations he was gning to 
make, he gave the House fair notice, 
would be of a very dry nature. He 
was about to deal with the figures of 
the proposal. If they were going to 
look at this question and discuss it in 
what he might call the dry light of its 
administration, they should be, as far as 
ssible, clear in the figures they used. 
He thought further statistical informa- 
tion was required ; but, at any rate, they 
had some information as to which he 
should like to say a word or two to the 
House. He took it that the object of 
the Bill was two-fold; they wanted to 
reform their local self-government, and 
they wanted to relieve their local taxa- 
tion. These subjects were inter-de- 
pendent, and they were so mixed up 
the one with the other, that he thought 
the Government had done rightly in 
dealing with them together — findin 
it impossible to deal with local self- 
government without dealing also with 
the relief of local taxation. He con- 
gratulated the Government that they 
had at this particular crisis, and in 
dealing with this great branch of the 
great question the advantage of the 
assistance and advice of the statesman 
who had written the ablest work on the 
subject, who was one of the greatest 
living authorities upon it, and who had 
now added to his kaowledge his more 
recent experience of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He should be very 
sorry, and should very much doubt his 
own opinion on this question, if he found 
himself going in opposition to the views 
of the right hon. Gentlemgn as contained 
in the work to which he referred. In 
the figures he was going to submit to 
the House he was very much guided by 
the principles and caleulations which the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid before 
the House and the public. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) was not going to- 
night to deal with the question of the 
reform oflocal self-government. That had 
been dealt with by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
and would be dealt with, no doubt, by a 
great many other speakers in the courseof 
the debate. He wished to confine him- 
self entirely to the question of figures as 
affecting the relationship to new 
scheme of the municipal boroughs. He 


thought he might say he was speaking 
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as the first Member who had taken part 
in the debate as a Member representing 
the municipal boroughs affected by the 
Bil). The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax, no doubt, repre- 
sented the borough of Halifax, in 
that way was a Representative of muni- 
cipal boroughs; but.as the right hon. 
Gentleman had been President of the 
Local Government Board, he had been 
obliged to take a broader view of the 

uestion altogether than he would have 

one had he been merely a Represen- 
tative of municipal boroughs. What 
was the present amount of local taxation 
with which this Bill was going to deal, 
and with res to which a large mea- 
sure of relief was required? The gross 
receipts for local taxation, excluding gas, 
water, tells, and markets levied upon 
the ratepaye: 3 in 1866, was £26, 142,000, 
which for purposes of this debate and for 
simplicity he would call £26,000,000. 
That, of course, did not include all local 
expenditure. It appeared much larger 
in the local returns and etatistics, and 
amounted to £44,000,000, but that in- 
cluded matters outside the purview of 
rates, and so far as the rates were 
concerned the figure was as he had 
stated. The first question was, how was 
that sum made up, where was it levied, 
and for what purpose? The first t 
item was the poor rate, and in speaking 
of that he dealt exclusively with what 
he would call the poor rate proper. 
Local Members would know that a large 
number of rates were levied in the poor 
rate, and that nominally the poor rate 
was something like £14,000,000. He 
was in that dealing with that which re- 
lated exclusively to the poor, and which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had described as an 
hereditary burden on land. He should 
deal with round figures, and in this case 
the poor rate was practically £8,500,000. 
The next item in the calculation was the 
Metropolis, and, excluding the poor rate 
and the school board rate, it accounted 
for £3,500,000 ; the municipal boroughs 
and the Urban Sanitary Authorities ac- 
counted for £7,500,000 ; the sehxol board 
rates for £2,300,000; County Autho- 
rities for £2,000,000; Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, including highways, for 
under £2,000,000; and the miscel- 
laneous rates arising from Burial Boards, 
drainage, and other local matters made 
up the balance of £26,000,000. Before 
asking the House to form any judgment 
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as to how that sum was to be divided 
and whence it came, they must divide 
the education rate, The school board rate, 
last year, was £2} millions; £1,000,000 
of that sum was paid in London, 
£650,000 in the municipal boroughs, 
and £700,000 in the rural and partly 
rural districts. Thus the calculation, 
irrespective of the poor rate, would show 
a total of local taxation £17,500,009, 
of which £12,750,000 was the urban 
and £4,750,000 the rural rate, or, in 
other words, 72} per cent of the local 
taxation of the country, irrespective 
of poor rate, was urban taxation, and 
27} per cent rural taxation. Then a 
very difficult question arose as to the 
apportionment of the poor rate, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
made that apportionment of local rates, 
had dealt with the rural and urban 
rates on their own separate bases. It 
would be unjust to attempt any adjust- 
ment of the respective incidence of rural 
and urban taxation unless they dealt 
with the poor rate. The poor rate pro- 
= was, in round figures, £8,500,000, 

m which £2,250,000 must be de- 
ducted for the Metropolis, thus leaving 
£6,250,000 to be apportioned between 
urban and rural districts. The rate- 
able value on which this is assessed is 
£118,000,000, which, at the average rate 
of 1s. 1d. in the £, produced that amount. 
The rateable value of the municipal 
boroughs acting as Urban Sanitary 
Authorities is £35,500,000, the rateable 
value of the boroughs not acting as 
such is about £3,000,000, and the rate- 
able value of the counties assessed to 
the police rate is about £80,000,000, 
and these are the figures composing 
the £118,000,000 which would show 
£80,000,000 rural and £38,000,000 
urban. But from the £80,000,000 we 
have to deduct the rateable value of the 
Urban Sanitary Authorities other than 
municipal boroughs. There are 736 of 
these authorities with a rateable value 
of £20,500,000. No doubt a portion of 
these authorities cover rural districts. 
He would allow £5,000,000 for this, 
and the result would be that of the 
£118,000,000 assessed for poor rate, 
£65,000,000 were rural and £53,000,000 
were urban. The amount of rate of 
£6,250,000 would be apportioned— 
£3,500,000 to the rural districts and 
£2,750,000 to the urban. The final re- 
sult of these apportionments would be— 
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That showed a percentage of 68} 
for town taxation and 314 for rural 
taxation. Hon. Members were all aware 
that there had been an enormous in- 
crease in this taxation. When the 
Report of the Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to which he had alluded was 
presented in 1871, the right hon. Gentle- 
man calculated that the entire local 
taxation of the country was £16,500,000. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would allow 
him to say so, he thought that was 
rather in excess of the amount, be- 
cause there were the amounts to be 
taken into aceount for gas and water. 
However that might be, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had classified that 
£16,500,000, by assigning £5,000,009 
to the urban, £3,000,000 to the rural, 
£8,000,000 to the poor, and £1,000,000 
to miscellaneous items. He would now 
inquire if there had been any increase in 
the poor rate in the rural districts, which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 
scribed as the ancient hereditary burden 
on land, and which in times gone by 
had been a heavy and intolerable 
burden? That rate had been steadily 
decreasing. In 1856 the poor rate was 
le. 8d. in the pound; in 1866, 1s. 4}¢.; 
1876, 1s. 24.; and in 1886, 1s. 1d. There 
had, in fact, been a steady decrease in 
the burden of the poor rate, not only 
during the last 30 years, but during the 
century. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that in 1803 it was 3s. 4$¢. in the 
pound ; in 1827 2s. 53d.; in 1868 it was 
ls. 8d. in the pound, and at the present 
day it was a fraction over ls. 1d. in the 
pound. Therefore, there had been no 
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increase in the hereditary burden of poor 
rate. It had been steadily decreasing, 
and that was one of the happiest signs 
which they could discern in the financial 
condition of the country, and it reflected 
very sati ily upon the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, which, upon the 
whole, he believed to have been sound 
and financially good during the last 30 
years, The Local Government Board, 
in their Report, said that in 1874 
the entire local taxation was nearly 
£19,000,000, and that in 1885 it was 
between £25,000,000 and £26,000,000, 
which showed an increase of nearl 

£7,000,000 in 10 years. Now, he asked, 
where had that increase occurred? These 
were the figures of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board 
of Trade—they were in his last Re- 
port, and the Local Government Board 
divided this increase in the following 
way :—lIncrease in Metropolitan rates 
£2,600,000; in exclusively urban dis- 
tricts, £2,700,000; partly urban and 
partly rural districts, £1,100,000; and 
the exclusively rural districts, £213,000. 
He wanted the House to appreciate the 
foree of these figures. The rates of 
the Metropolis had increased 67 per 
cont; the great towns and municipal 
boroughs, 59 per cent; the partly rural 
and partly urban districts, 13 per cent; 
and the purely rural districts only 12 
percent. Now, there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion that with such an in- 
crease the time kad arrived for some 
relief to be given tolocal taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the other night 
had very properly called the attention 
of the House to the excessive manner 
in which the farmer was rated; he said 
he was rated upon the whole of his rent 
and, practically, upon his capital. He 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) entirely agreed 
with that statement, and he had always 
contended against the injustice of the 
present mode by which the agricul- 
tural interest was rated. But the same 
injustice applied to the inhabitants in 
towns, where you had brokers and 
bankers and professional men in offices 
and chambers paying £40 or £50 a-year 
rent, whereas the draper and grocer was 
rented at £200 or £800 a-year. It was 
a great injustice that the whole burden 
should fall on one description of property, 
and that it should be so unfairly assessed 
among those who represented it. He 
thought that the scheme of the Govern- 
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ment in reference to loca] taxation was ~ 
wise and generous on the whole; but 
he was going to ask the House to see 
that the sum given in relief was fairly 
aupoetianst te was to say, that those 
who suffered most should benefit most, 
and that those who suffered least should 
benefit least. What was the sum which 
Government were going to give in aid 
of local taxation? He rejected at once 
from consideration on both sides of the 
account the grants discontinued on one 
side and re-granted on the other—that 
was to say, the grants in aid of Poor 
Law purposes, which were in future to 
be met by local funds and paid out of 
the Imperial taxation. Taking no ac- 
count of this, he found that the total 
amount whieh the President of the Local 
Government Board proposed to appro- 
priate was £2,969,873, from which had 
to be deducted for grants £2,582,434, 
leaving a balance of old taxes to be 
handed over to the Local Authorities 
for local purposes of £387,439. That 
would be the amount received of the 
first grant of the old taxes. Then there 
were the new taxes, which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer estimated at 
£826,000. He was aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman was a very sound and 
careful financier; but he thought that 
perhaps a larger sum than this would 
e realized. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then proposed to give in aid 
of local taxation £1,800,000 Probate 
Duty, which made the total amount to 
£3,013,439. The House would remem- 
ber that the amount of local taxation 
was £26,000,000, so that this relief 
amounted to 2s. 34d. in the pound, or, 
roughly speaking, one-ninth of local 
taxation pro to be relieved out of 
the Imperial purse. He submitted, in 
the first instance, that this principle of 
one-ninth must pervade all classes of 
taxation. The urban taxation amounted 
to £17,750,000 ; the rural to £8,250,000. 
Then, he said, on every principle of 
fairness, that the urban taxation should 
receive about £2,000,000 and the rural 
taxation about £1,000,000 of this re- 
lief, which would then be in equal ratio 
with the burden, which, as between the 
two classes of districts, was two to one. 
Now, what did the Government propose 
with reference to this apportionment ; 
and that was the first criticism to which 
he asked the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
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of Trade? By this Bill it was — 
not only to hod over these fan 8 to 
the Local Authorities, but it also ap- 
priated them. They had, first, 
£1,800,000 Probate Duty, which was 
handed over to the various counties 
on the basis of the number of indoor 
aupers. But that would only account 
or £1,200,000, so that there remained 
a margin of £600,000. One hon. Gen- 
tleman in the course of that debate had 
said that he should like to know how 
this sum would ultimately be appor- 
tioned. He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
thought there would be great disap- 
pointment in some quarters, and a great 
deal of surprise in others, at the way 
in which this would work out. There 
was no doubt that the Metropolis would 
get the lion’s share. The number 
of indoor paupers in the Metropolis 
was 28 per cent. of the total num- 
ber in the Kingdom, and, therefore, it 
would have 28 per cent of the grant. 
He had calculated this, taking the num- 
ber of indoor paupers as 200,000, and, 
if that figure were correct, he found 
that Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, York- 
shire, and Lancashire, five counties, 
would take £984,000, or more than one- 
half of the grant. Then he found that 
five other counties, Leicestershire, Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Northamptonshire — fairly repre- 
sentative counties—would only receive 
£89,000. Now, he made no criticism 
as to whether or not this was the wisest 
mode of appropriation. But something 
might be said as to whether it would 
tend to increase or decrease the expense 
of Poor Law administration—whether 
it would offer an inducement to increase 
the number of indoor paupers and re- 
duce the amount of outdoor relief. He 
did not wish the Government to think 
that he was dissenting from this mode 
of apportionment, but he wished the 
House to know how it would be dis- 
tributed. There would then remain 
£1,800,000 for general local relief. The 
next subject he had to refer to was 
that of the maintenance of main roads. 
There was a little difficulty in the finan- 
cial scheme of the Bill in this respect. 
The Bill said, first, that the main roads 
should be a general county expenditure, 
and, having made that provision, it said 
that this £1,800,000 should be applied 
first in ~carge of the general county 
expenditure. 
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contemplated that the first contribution 
should be for the maintenance of main 
roads. He presumed the Government 
would make it clear whether or not the 
County Authorities were to have any 
option as to the application of the funds 
to the main roads. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer calculated that the cost of main- 
tenance of the main roads would be 
£1,040,000. How was this money 
to be allocated? They had the state- 
ment in the Government Returns that 
the grant of last year of £234,000 repre- 
sented about a quarter of the cost of the 
main roads. Of thissum, £152,000 was 
allocated to the rural authorities and 
£74,000 to the urban authorities, and 
the Quarter Session boroughs only re- 
ceived £7,827. Thus the boroughs for 
which he was going specifically to plead 
in that House, and which were directly 
affected by this Bill—the Quarter Ses- 
sion boroughs—received the magnificent 
sum of £7,827. The towns received 35 
per cent and the rural districts 65 per 
cent of this subvention. If they were 
to appropriate the £1,040,000 on thesame 
ratio, they would have the country re- 
ceiving £676,000 and the towns £364,000, 
while the smaller Quarter Session 
boroughs would be practically excluded 
from the grant. But that did not appro- 
priate the whole of the £1,800,000 ; the 
rest of it was to be appropriated to the 
general county expenditure, to which 
all the country, including the municipal 
boroughs, was assessed; and in this 
general county fund, of course, was in- 
cluded the general county expenditure 
defrayed by the county rates. That 
would give something like £800,000 to 
the counties. 

Taz PRESIDENT or +Hz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rrronte) (Tower Ham- 
lets, St. George’s) said, that in the 
debtor and creditor aceount which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given of 
these grants he had forgotten the 
£254,000 for main roads which was 
discontinued. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER aid, 
that was the difference between the 
discontinued grants and the new grants. 
The general county expenditure in 
boroughs, after deducting the police 
and main roads, which had been disposed 
of, was only £1,500,000, and the bal- 
ance of the grant would go in relief 
of this expenditure. His right hon. 
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Friend was perfectly accurate in sa 
that this abolition would relieve a the 
ratepayers in the counties, includiug, of 
course, the ratepayers who lived in the 
boroughs ; and those hon. Members who 
were familiar with the relations between 
the boroughs and counties would know 
that the urban districts were rated for 
general county purposes. There were 
certain expenses for which the whole 
boroughs were liable, and his right hon. 
Friend would say that these were goin 

to be relieved to that extent. But wit 

reference to this matter he must use a 
legal phrase, and say that they must 
marshal the burdens of local taxation 
to which the ratepayer was subject, 
and then they must marshal the 
burdens in respect of which they 
were to be relieved. The lowest county 
rate in England was three-eighths of a 
penny in the pound and the highest 5}¢., 
the average being about 3d. in the 
pound. The average urban rate was 
2s. 6d.in the pound, and he would point 
out that a ld. in 2s. 6d. was a very 
different thing from a 1d. in 3d. For 
instance he was paying 2s. 6d. in the 
pound to local taxation, 1d. of which 
went to the county; his neighbour at a 
short distance was paying 3d. in the 
pound, and if they were both going to 
be relieved by 1d. in the pound, one 
would be relieved to the extent of 33 per 
cent, and the other of 3 per cent. He 
maintained, therefore, that if relief was 
intended it must be proportional ; it was 
the minimum of justice to allot the relief 
in precisely the same proportion to the 
same classes of rates, and therefore the 
municipal burden was entitled to be re- 
lieved in the same proportion as the 
rural burden was relieved. His next 
question was as to whence the funds 
came from which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was going to make the appropria- 
tion. Theright hon Gentleman was not 
going to take this sum of £1,806,000 
from the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
or from Imperial taxation ; he was going 
to take it from certain taxes paid in 
certain localities. If the county was 
to have the benefit of taxation raised 
in the county, were not the municipal 
boroughs to have the benefit of the 
taxation raised in the boroughs? He 
said that the municipal boroughs de- 
served well of the country; they had 
done their duty, they had develuped the 
whole principle of local government, 
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and extend the system which had worked 
so satisfactorily in the boroughs ; and if 
certain taxes paid by them into the 
Exchequer were to be considered, then 
he said that the taxes paid in them 
should go to the boroughs direct. They 
were raised in and belo to the 
boroughs, and the latter had fully dis- 
charged their duties of local adminis- 
tration; they were fully taxed, and he 
ut it to the Government as a matter of 
justice to say why it was that Birming- 
ham should have these local taxes in aid 
of local rates, and Wolverhampton be 
compelled to hand them over to a count 
50 miles long and 30 miles wide, wit 
which it had no connection whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said in 
reply to him that he could not give 
figures to show how this taxation scheme 
would work out, but he was going to 
give the House some figures which had 
been supplied to him by the courtesy of 
the Local Authorities in Wolverhampton, 
and would show exactly how the scheme 
would work as between Wolverhampton 
and the county of Stafford. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen would know that a Quarter 
Sessions borough with 80,000 inhabi- 
tants was a very fair type of an English 
borough. The county of Stafford had a 
rateable value of £4,260,000, and its 
county and police rates were between 
5d. and 6d. in the pound, leaving the 
poor rato entirely out of the calculation. 
The municipal and sanitary rates of 
Wolverhampton amounted to 4s. 2}d. ; 
the school board and library rate was 
73d.; making a total of 4s. 10d. What 
was the case of the county? Twenty 
years ago in the county of Stafford the 
county rate was 3d. in the pound, in 
1884 24d., to-day 34¢., and might prac- 
tically be said to be stationary. The 
average for Wolverhampton for many 
years, including poor rate, had been 
5s. 9d., and he regretted to say that this 
year they were 7s. 3d. in the pound. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he could not 
tell what sum the localities would get, 
but he had in his hand a statement pre- 
ared by the Authorities of the Inland 
Deveains in Wolverhampton which 
would give figures with regard to that 
borough. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not taking into account 
the rates of the other areas within the 
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county ; he was comparing the rates in 
municipal boroughs with the county 
rates alone. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 

erfectly understood the distinction ; 
but the whole of the Government sub- 
vention would go to the county rate. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No. 

Me. HENRY H. FOWLER said, his 
case was that, no matter how the other 
areas were affected, the municipal taxa- 
tion was going to be taken out of the 
municipal borough and applied else- 
where. In Wolverhampton, the Iniand 
Revenue Authorities estimated that the 
transferred licences would produce 
£5,334, and that the local taxes to be 
transferred to the County Councils 
would yield £2,933, making a total of 
£8,267 from all licences. He agreed 
that it was impossible to calculate what 
the new licences would produce; but 
here again the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities estimated that the Horse and 
Wheel Taxes would produce £1,6*0, 
which would raise the total to £9,947. 
Adding 20 per cent for licences would 
raise the total to £11,000. The grants in 
aid now received amounted to £5,650, 
and that left a balance of £5,358, which 
would be paid to the county authority. 
The right hon. Gentleman would say he 
was not calculating the Probate Duty 
contribution for indoor paupers. It was 
impossible to calculate what the Probate 
Duty paid in the borough would be. In 
the whole county of Stafford there were 
6,872 indoor paupers, which would en- 
title it to receive a grant of about 
£62,000, of which sum the Unions 
would get £42,000, and there would be 
a profit of £20,000. The estimated 
grant in respect of Wolverhampton 
would be about £4,000, which would 
give the county a profit of £1,600 upon 
paupers alone. 

rn. RITCHIE said, he did not un- 
derstand how the right hon. Gentleman 
calculated the amount which Wolver- 
hampton would receive for paupers. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
had only taken the paupers of the 
borough. The Union included other 
townships. His authority was the clerk 
to the Poor Law Guardians. If he was 
right, the House would see that there 
was about £6,000 of Wolverhampton 
taxation to be handed over to the county 
of Stafford. Wolverhampton was now, 
for the first time, to be brought into th 
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county of Stafford for the of 
assessment for main roads, were 
in the county 688 miles of main roads, 
In Wolverhampton there were only two 
miles. Its present taxation for county 
pu s was ld. in the pound. Muni- 
cipal boroughs in counties ought to be 

f contained, and in that case the 
borough of Wolverhampton would re- 
ceive between £5,000 and £6,000 in aid 
of its local taxation. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Am I right in un- 
standing the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that Wolverhampton ought to re- 
ceive £5,700 in addition to the sum 
allowed ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Yes; 
irrespective of the sum on account 
of paupers. What was the practical 
bearing of his statement? His point 
was this—they were all agreed that this 
relief should be granted to local taxation, 
and they were, he felt sure, also agreed 
that it should be fairly apportioned. 
He fully admitted that unless the right 
hon. Gentleman were omniscient and 
infallible, he could not draw a Bill of 
this magnitude and complexity without 
its being open to criticism in some of 
its details. And consequently he im- 
plied no blame or censure when he said 
that the same measure of justice which 
was dealt out to the 10 great boroughs, 
and to the nine boroughs with their 
populations of 100,000, should be dealt 
out also to the middle class boroughs 
which had dischar, their Py ase 1 
duties, which were bearing the burden 
of taxation, and which were entitled to 
be relieved. Unless those boroughs 
were made independent of the counties, 
grave injustice would be done to them. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that so far as the boroughs were 
concerned there was no desire in any 
way to impede the work or throw any 
difficulties in the way of this scheme. 
They believed in Local Government, 
they desired to see it extended, but they, 
at the same time, asked him not to put 
upon the face of the Bill a taint of in- 
justice or to give them a standing 
grievance. Wolverhampton was anxious 
that the county of Stafford should enjoy 
the same benefits which the inhabitants 
believed they had derived from an im- 
pret system of Local Government, 

ut they urged that the borough should 
not be Fined £5,000 to enable the county 
to receive that benefit. He merely 
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asked that they should be given their 
own, and the grievance being removed, so 
far as the rural and urban districts were 
concerned, be thought there would be 
little ground for complaint. He admitted 
the difficulties with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had to contend, but he asked 
him that the boroughs having their own 
Quarter Sessions and police, dischargin 
all their municipal duties, and wit 
populations approaching 80,000 or 
90,000 inhabitants, should be put upon 
the same footing as the other boroughs. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
cede this point, he believed he would 
then remove the only sense of injustice 
which, so far as he was aware, had 
arisen with respect to the Bill. ‘There 
might be some difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of some of the provisions 
of the Bill, but, on the whole, he thought 
the scheme was a good one, and they 
wished to see it carried. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WenssTer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he was quite sure that no one who 
had listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
had found it in the least dull or dry. It 
was quite beyond his (Sir Richard 
Webster’s) ete to reply to what 
he might call the detailed financial ar- 
Caen so clearly put before the House 

y the right hon. Gentleman. [If all 
other boroughs found as able an advo- 
cate as the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was sure the House would have no 
reason to regret the spirit in which the 
debate was conducted. The right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him, how- 
ever, that the figures which he had 
quoted ought to be checked and tested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie), or by some one who had 
to conduct the financial policy of the 
Bill. He should like to remind the 
House of one or two matters which 
ought to be considered by any hon. 
Member who intended to approach the 
question from the same point of view 
as that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had drawn a 
comparison between the amount of rates 
paid in urban and rural districts. But 
it must be clearly borne in mind that 
pee was a pega Rane mye between 
the purposes for which the money had 
to be spent in each case. There were 
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some general considerations which 
ought not to be lost sight of. Bir- 
mingham had been referred to. He 
knew a — deal about the expendi- 
ture in Birmingham, and he did not 
take Birmingham as a typical borough. 
Although the Municipal Authority had 
done its work most admirably, he 
doubted whether it would be prudent for 
all municipalities to spend money on 
the same lavish scale and with the 
saine magnificence as Birmingham. 
What was the reason «hy the rates 
were so high in urban as compared with 
country districts ? Drainage and sewage 
works had been carried out to a much 
greater extent in the urban districts 
than in the rural districts. The ex- 
penses of paving, kerbing, and chan- 
nelling the streets were infinitely more 
heavy per mile of road in the urban 
than in the rural districts. The borough 
buildings, too, which had to be erected 
were, as a rule, magnificent, and the 
ratepayers had still to bear the cost of 
them. There were also baths and 
washhouses, parks, and free libraries. 
Although, therefore, it might be true 
that the borough ratepayer bad to pay 
2s. 6d. or 4s. 6d., it had to be remem- 
bered that he received practical value 
for his money, because he was gather- 
ing around his dwelling improved 
streets, which heightened the value of 
his property. The same observation 
applied to free libraries, parks, and 
other buildings. It would, therefore, 
be most unwise to base any division of | 
contribution to be paid in aid of local 
rates on a mere comparison of the 
amount paid by the urban authorities 
as compared with the rural authorities. 
While estimating burdens, they also 
must estimate the benefits. Passing to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
he (Sir Richard Webster) must say he 
had heard with pleasure the tone 
of the criticisms which it contained. 
They all recognized the great au- 
thority with which the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to speak on 
those questions. One of the most im- 
portant of his criticisms upon the Bill 
was that it excluded from its scope the 
Poor Law system, but should the House 
consider what must have been the result 
of including in that measure—which was 
already a measure of enorinous magni- 
tude, branching out into a great variety 
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of most difficult subjects—the great ques- 
tion of the Poor Law system. He was 
not arguing that that system was not one 
which required examination and amend- 
ment, but he maintained that if it had 
been taken up in connection with this 
Bill the Poor Law system either could 
not have received one-tenth of the dis- 
cussion in the House which would be 
necessary or satisfactory to the country, 
or it would have occupied by itself far 
more time than it would have been prac- 
ticable to devote to it consistently with 
the passing of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the question 
of the incidence of the poor rate and 
Poor Law assessment; und no doubt 
nothing was more unjust than the way 
in which that burden often fell. For 
example, they had a stockbroker carry- 
ing on a large business in an office in 
the City of London, and paying, it 
might be, £150 or £200 a-year as rent 
for his office, while he was making per- 
haps £10,000 or £15,000 of annual 
profits; and yet he, practically speak- 
ing, paid scarcely anything to the poor 
rate, his contribution being based only 
on the value of the rooms he occupied ; 
whereas the tradesman in a town, who 
must have large premises, and had, per- 
haps, a large capital in his business, and 
who was only making, it might be, a 
return of a few hundreds a-year, was 
heavily assessed to the poor rate. The 
Government felt as sircngly as anyone 
that if they dealt with the Poor Law 
system, one of the questions which must 
present themselves was how to adapt 
the basis on which the poor rate rested 
under the Statute of Elizabeth to the 
way in which in modern times incomes 
were earned and property was held, and 
it would be impossible to deal with the 
Poor Law system and yet to shelve that 
question which, if fairly handled, would 
itself involve probably three or four 
nights’ discussion. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the necessity of 
unity of rating, and pointed out the 
anomalies which existed, mentioning 
that, for the purpose of county rate and 
poor rate, there were even now differ- 
ences of assessment in some counties. 
It was quite necessary that those anoma- 
lies should ultimately be, if not all re- 
moved, at least greatly remedied; but 
let them consider what that involved. 
Scarcely a Session passed without a Bill 
being brought in by some Member of 
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experience dealing with the questions 
of what was rateable property, whether 
machinery should be included, and 
matters of that kind; and if the Poor 
Law system was to be dealt with at all 
it must be dealt with as a whole. It 
would thus be impossible to include 
the question of the Poor Law system 
in this Bill without endangering the 
whole measure. They were now con- 
stituting a County Council, and they 
did not know how it would prove 
itself capable to do the work put 
upon it. It would be well to allow 
the County Council to gain a little ex. 
perience before burdening it with all 
those difficult questions connected with 
the Pocr Law. He, therefore, could 
not help thinking that his right hon, 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had exercised a wise 
judgment and discretion in not over- 
loading his ship in such a manner as 
might endanger its prospects of safely 
reaching port. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax said they 
were settirg up on one side the Assess- 
ment Committee, and on the other side 
the authority of the Board of Guardians. 
That, however, was only another inci- 
dent of the compulsory exclusion of the 
Poor Law system from the Bill; and it 
would be of no use removing the ques- 
tion of the poor rate and Poor Law ad- 
ministration from the Guardians and the 
Assessment Committees unless they were 
prepared to deal with the question asa 
whole. With regard to the control of 
the police, he submitted that it would 
have been impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to have gone further 
than he had in the present Bill. It was 
not possible fur him to transfer at once 
to a new body not yet created the whole 
of the powers over the police. It had 
been said—‘‘ Why not trust the County 
Councils at once, and hand over to them 
the control of the police?” It seemed 
to him that such a step as that ought to 
be taken only after great care and de- 
liberation, and when it was quite certain 
that there would be men on the Councils 
who were best fitted, from their expe- 
rience in the past, to deal with such a 
matter. It would at least be prudent 
for a time to continue the control of the 
police in the hands of those who had so 
efficiently discharged the duty in the 





past. 


Nobody would deny that the 
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county magistrates had managed the 
police with perfect prudence and judg- 
ment, and with very t economy. 
They had to remember that the judicial 
duties were not to be transfe to the 
new Councils, and it would be unwise 
at once to take away from the county 
magistrates the contrv! over the police, 
when they were leaving most im t 
functions still to be exercised by the 
magistrates which would involve their 
being brought into contact with the 
force. As to the question of selected 
members, it was not necessary, on the 
Motion for the Second Reading, to go 
into details which would be better left 
for the Committee stage. But he would 
ask hon. Members to be very careful not 
to impair the efficiency of the County 
Councils, which were likely, in his opi- 
nion, to be very materially improved by 
the presence upon them of selected mem- 
bers. He doubted whether the criticism 
was quite just which said that, speaking 
generally, selected members in boroughs 
had failed. He should have thought 
that there was not mueh fault to be 
found with the aldermanic system, al- 
though, no doubt, mistakes were to be 
found under all systems. One of the 
most pleasant things about the discus- 
sions on this Bill was that those who 
had served their counties well in the 
past had expressed themselves as will- 
ing to continue their services on the 
new Councils in the future. But it 
did not always follow that men of ex- 
perience and ability were popular and 
would always be elected, and it was very 
desirable that it should be in the power 
of the elected members to secure the 
services of men of experience who were 
likely to be of value in the Council. If 
they once accepted that principle the 
fixing of a period during which they 
should serve was .. minor matter. He 
submitted that there was an efficient and 
effective amount of control over the 
transfer to the County Councils of the 
increased duties which it was in 2on- 
templation to impose upon them. With 
respect to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house), he (Sir Richard Webster) did 
not think it was of any great importance, 
as he could not imagine anythiag worse 
than a Member of ‘Parliament elected to 
a County Counci: being called upon to 
vote upon some burning question with 
respect to the business of the Council 
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when he would have to decide the 
matter in ak te hi The same capone 
vation applied to the suggestion that 
members of the District Councils should 
also be members of the County Council. 
The better the selection of members for 
the County Councils, the better for the 
ratepayers; but he hoped that no pro- 
posal would be accepted by the House 

y which the Members of Parliament 
for a Ben cgpan 2 county were to be re- 
garded as ex officio members of the 
County Council. The question as to 
whether owners should he allowed to 
vote was worth consideration; but it 
must not be thought that owners of pro- 
perty would be excluded from the fran- 
chise under the Municipal Corporations 
Act. The qualification of occupation of 
a house, shop, or building had been held 
to include the occupation of even a 
wooden erection used for storing potatoes, 
and it would be a very exceptional case 
in which land was without some build- 
ing in reepect of which the oceupation 


franchise could be claimed. He had 


now ventured to reply to all the objeo- 
tions taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax. The ob- 
ject of the Government had been so to 
start an improved system of local go- 
vernment as to remove from the ques- 
tion, not only in the present Session, 
but in future Sessions, the possibility of 
hostile discussion. They desired to 
create bodies capable of development 
for useful work, and on which the ca- 
pacity of members for doing the county 
work would be likely to be cultivated 
and improved. If there was one thing 
which augured the success of the pro- 
posals it was thecriticism which had been 
applied to the Bill, which showed that 
on this particular matter there was one 
opinion and desire in all parts of the 
ouse that the scheme should be-—so 
far as Parliament could make it— 
entirely efficient and successful. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, for more than 20 years past 
he had sought to gain in all parts of the 
Kingdom, and in other countries where 
free institutions existed, all the informa- 
tion he could collect bearing on the 
question of Local Government; and, 
with the aid of the best literary and 
legal assistance he could enlist in the 
cause, he had sought to bring the results 
before statesmen, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and all those interested in the 
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subject. With the experience he had 
gained he was afraid he could not take 
quite the same sanguine view as had 
been so generally expressed of the Bill 
as it now stood, though he hoped that, 
with Amendments that might be made 
in Committee, it would not fail, as it 
otherwise would fail, to carry out the 
objects so clearly stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. He listened 
with great attention to the very able 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
with whom, or rather under whom, 
he had long worked upon this ques- 
tion, and he was afraid his right hon. 
Friend assumed too sanguinely that 
all men were actuated by the same 
strong sense of duty and indomitable 
courage that had always guided his 
right hon. Friend in his own public life. 
His right hon. Friend assumed, more 
than it was safe to assume, that where 
duties were permitted they would be 


performed, however difficult, unpopular, 


and disagreeable those duties might be. 
He did not think the House should 
assume, in dealing with the Bill, that all 
the duties that were permitted would be 
carried out with the same efficiency as 
those which were enacted. In what he 
proposed to bring before the House he 
would try to state the effect of the Bill, 
what it would produce by its positive 
enactments, and not assume, as they 
could not reasonably do, that all it per- 
mitted would be equally effective. He 
thought all would agree that no Ministry 
in modern times had ever occupied a 
position so commanding, to onable it to 
carry out a really efficient reform of local 
self- government, as the present Ministry. 
As a Conservative Ministry, they were 
fully assured that their measure would 
not be destroyed or mutilated in the 
House of Lords. They were allowed 
by their supporters to promise the widest 
possible extension of popular franchise. 
They had a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who could offer £3,000,000 
to the relief of local taxation from the 
Imperial Exchequer; a statesman who, 
17 years ago, criticized in the most 
powerful manner our system of local 
administration as “chaos as regards 
authorities, chaos as regards rates, and 
the greatest chaos of all in regard 
to areas,” and who denounced the sys- 
tem of rating as unfair to the weaker 
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and less wealthy of the community, 
From that time Liberal statesmen, and 
seperen'y the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen), — mason in the 
strongest manner the dan ivin 
relief to local rates from fhe = ri 
Exchequer, so long as the system of local 
administration was so confused and 
complicated that it was impossible for 
the ratepayers to exercise any efficient 
control or take any intelligent interest 
in local taxation or administration ; they 
could not know who was taxing or 
governing them. It would be merely 
like pouring water into a sieve, leaving 
local affairs less satisfactory than before, 
and the burden of maladministration 
would be aggravated. He must say, 
looking at the position of the Govern- 
ment, he was disappointed when the 
Bill was introduced, and when, after the 
most careful consideration, he had sought 
in vain for reform in the direction of 
simplification and consolidation of Local 
Government, that as a pupil of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he had 
so long laboured to promote it. 

He would give his reasons for sup- 
posing that the Bill would not do its 
work. 

He joined heartily in acknowledging 
the able and clear manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
introduced the measure, and admitted 
that it contained many valuable pro- 
visions. All Liberals would rejoice that 
the vivifying and energetic influences 
of free institutions were to be applied 
to rural districts; and ne doubt it 
would be found that, as in municipal 
life, active participation in public affairs 
would not only promote interest in public 
matters, but stimulate energy and enter- 
prize in theirown country. He thought 
the proposal for the publication annually 
of a Local Budget would be a most valu- 
able provision, enabling inhabitants of 
a locality to understand what had been 
done and what was proposed to be done 
for them. He also thought that it was 
most judicious to give relief at the rate 
of 2s. 4d. a-week for each indoor peepee 
He believed that the cost of indoor 

aupers was about 3s. 6¢. per week per 
ead, and the ordinary relief to outdoor 
paupers about ls. per week per head; 
so the provision in the Bill would 
equalize the apparent cost of indoor and 


‘outdoor relief, and leave the minds of 
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the Guardians unbiassed by any idea 
of mistaken economy, and they would 
not be induced to give unwise outdoor 
relief, to the injury of the self-reliance 
and independence of the people. It was 
also a wise proposal to remedy the in- 
justice by which personal property did 
not contribute towards the expenditure 
of localities at all in proportion to the 
advantages the owners of personal pro- 

rty derived from that- expenditure. 
tro show that he was right in his con- 
tention that the Bill did not effect the 
reforms required in the simplification of 
authorities, areas, and rating, he would 
endeavour to explain the results of ap- 
plying the provisions of the Bill to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. First, he 
would take a Northern populous Union, 
that of West Derby, one with which he 
was best Matabeted: In 1881 the popu- 
lation was 355,000, and it was rapidly in- 
creasing. It had 10 Local Boards; one 
borough, that of Bootle; one Board of 
Guardians, three Burial Boards, one 
School Board, one Highway Board; in 
all, 17 Local Authorities within the 
boundaries of the Union. Ten Local 
Boards would remain under the Bill, 
but they would become local districts. 
The borough of Bootle would remain, 
so would the School Board, and the 
Board of Guardians, but shorn of their 
sanitary authority. The three Burial 
Boards would seem to be disestablished 
by the Bill. But there was no provi- 
sion in the Bill for forming District 
Councils in large boroughs, such as 
Liverpool, and two of these Burial 
Boards were within the boundaries of 
Liverpool, the other partially so, so that 
only half a Burial Board would be dis- 
established. But there would be still 
13 of the existing Local Authorities, 
though some of them under different 
names, aad a new District Council being 
added would make 14, instead of 17, 
all in the Union of West Derby. When 
they examined whether these Local Dis- 
tricts and Councils which were perpetu- 
ated were of a size to do good work or 
attract able men, they found that in one 
of the local districts there were only 197 
inhabitants; in another, 553; another, 
830; and another, 2,486. In the County 
of the City of Liverpool, as the Bill stood, 
there would be hardly any change. 
There were 10 Governing Bodies there 
now; but he presumed the provisions 
of the Bill would disestablish five Burial 
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Boards, but that was allthe simplification 
the Bill would effect in Heres 
He supposed this meant that the i- 
dent of the Local Government Board 


considered the arrangements there as 
perfect as they need be. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolutions [9th April] 
reported. 


Resolutions Four and Fourteen further 
considered. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had agreed to the postponement of this 
Resolution until to-night, in order that he 
(Mr. Buchanan) might endeavour to elicit 
some information from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (fir James Fergusson) 
in regard to the condition of things at 
Lake Nyassa and in the neighbourhood. 
In the Votethere was a sum of £180 voted 
for Consular buildings there, and two 
years ago a sum of £1,000 was voted for 
the Consulate at Nyassa; therefore, as 
the House had agreed to expenditure on 
the Consulate there, he might fairly urge 
thet the Government should do some- 
thing for the protection of British 
subjects in that part of the world. 
The House was aware of what had 
recently taken place at Nyassa. The 
settlement of Karonga had been at- 
tacked by a raid of Arabs from the 
North-West from the district around 
Lake Tanganyika, and the attack had 
been warded off. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary was aware 
of all the facts. The attack was de- 
feated by the efforts of the settlers, but 
there was still great anxiety felt as to 
the fate of those who remaineé after the 
Consul and his supporters withdrew 
from the district attacked. Though the 
latest accounts somewhat lessened the 
anxiety, undoubtedly the members of 
the Mission Stations and the com- 
mercial settlers were in a very critical 
position. First they were exposed 


to a combined attack by Arabs from 
the North-West, and, on the other hand, 
they had their only available route 
to the Lake country from the port of 
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Quilimane by the Shire and Zambesi 
gradually being closed by the Portuguese, 
who were not only imposing increasing 
duties on whatever might be sent in, 
but had recently seized a British vessel 
there. So, not only were the Nyassa 
settlers in continual danger from the 
Arabs, but they were also in danger of 
having their communication with the 
outside world shut off by the Portuguese. 
Therefore, he wished to urge on the 
Foreign Office some means of protection 
for the missionary and commercial in- 
terests of British subjects at Nyassa 
and the African Lakes district. In the 
last two years we had spent more than 
£1,000 on the Consulate, and he would 
suggest that to make the outlay effec- 
tual we should increase the power of the 
Consul in the district, providing him 
with a steam launch on the Lake, and a 
small armed force for its protection. 
Also he might be enabled to raise some 
kind of Native Consular force for the 
protection of British interests where 
there was no administrative authority but 
his own. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary knew—but it was 
worth while recalling the fact—that this 
part of Central Africa was first opened 
up by the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone 
and the explorations of other enter- 
prizing Englishmen, and the Govern- 
ment encouraged settlers to go there, 
attaching as conditions to the recogni- 
tion of their interests that there should 
be no sale to the Natives of ammunition 
or liquor. He believed that these con- 
ditions had been strietly observed, and 
there was every promise of these be- 
coming the most flourishing  settlo- 
ments in Africa. He urged upon the 
Foreign Office the duty of keeping 
open the only permanent, effective, and 
available route from the outside to this 
district by the Zambesi River. Since he 
had put Questions on the subject to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary the Sultan of Zanzibar had died. 
The Sultan in former times exercised 
great authority outside the actual limits 
of his jurisdiction over the Arab popu- 
lations. Had this influence diminished, 
or was it no longer exercised? Would 
the Foreign Office endeavour to induce 
the Successor to Sultan Burghash to use 
the same controlling influence over Arab 
marauders who came down to the settle- 


ments and did all in their power to 


revive the African Slave Trade in an 
Mr. Buchanan 
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active form? To put down this Slave 
Trade we had spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and still voted tens of 
thousands every year, while the trade 
was still fostered by the Arabs. There 
were ample grounds for urging on the 
Government some steps for the protec- 
tion of British interests at these Lake 
settlements. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
JAMES emg ned (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, he must apologize to the hon. and 
learned Member for not being ready to 
answer his Question on a previous occa- 
sion, though he might be excused, be- 
cause in Oommittee on the Vote no 
observations were made upon any item. 
Upon the points to which the hon. and 
learned Member had directed his re- 
marks he might say a few words, and 
hoped they would be satisfactory. The 
hon. and learned Member had referred 
to recent events at Nyassa, in which 
great gallantry was displayed by a few 

uropean residents, acting in concert 
with Native tribes, between whom and 
themselves feelings of mutual confidence 
had grown up. One or two European 
settlements were menaced by one of 
those marauding Arab bands that in- 
fested the country to the great distress 
of the inhabitants. Joining hands with 
Native tribes, retaliatory measures were 
taken, and a blow was struck at the 
Arabs, which he hoped would for some 
time secure more peace in that region. 
The Arab — was carried by the 
Europeans leading Native tribes, who, 
according to some accounts, seconded 
their leaders but badly; but in the re- 
sult the Arab position was severely 
damaged, and the European residents 
were relieved from the apprehension of 
immediate danger. It was most likely 
that in due time further measures would 
be taken by the settlers fur their own 
protection. The settlers in this distant 
region had shown the greatest courage 
and the ability, so far, to defend them- 
selves; but it could not be doubted that 
there was considerable ground for ap- 
ry em in the minds of those who 

ad invested large sums of money in 
these Central African enterprizes. The 
question raised was how far Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to give ma- 
terial support to British subjects in that 
part of the world, and it was a very 
serious question. They had to consider 
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that these settlements could not be ap- 
proached through British territory at 
all, or even through territory over which 
this country exercised a Protectorate; 
and it was a difficult matter to consider 
how, under such circumstances, military 
responsibility could be entered upon. 
He was afraid that those who went so 
far into the interior on commercial 
or missionary enterprize must be pre- 
pared to incur great risks, without any 
great expectations of being supported 
by the country, unless, indeed, engage- 
ments in that direction had been en- 
tered into such as the hon. and learned 
Member would not say existed in this 
case. The hon. and learned Member had 

inted out the importance of maintain- 
ing the great highway up the Zambesi 
River, and, undoubtedly, this was a legi- 
timate object for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seek to attain. Unfortunately, 
it did not come within the scope of the 
Berlin Agreement, which had reference 
to the Congo River. Nevertheless, it was 
the object of Her Majesty’s Government 
to maintain freedom of access by the 
Zambesi, which was the only route by 
which these settlements could practically 
be approached. Of course, while Africa 
was being extensively colonized and 
European influence spreading in that 
dark Continent, settlers must have the 
sea-board for a base; you cannot com- 
mence in the centre of the Continent; you 
would only involve yourselves in enor- 
mous responsibilities and troubles. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to 
the beneficial influence that might be 
exercised through Zanzibar, and he (Sir 
James Fergusson) was happy to say the 
new Sultan appeared fully willing to 
varry out all the engagements into which 
his Predecessor entered; and he felt 
quite sure that all the influence the 
Sultan could bring to bear for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, and the dis- 
couragement of expeditions into the 
interior would be exercised. By that 
influence he hoped something might be 
done to facilitate intereourse between 
the sea and the great lakes, or inland 
seas, by which so much had been done 
by Englishmen to introduce civilization 
into the heart of the Continent. But he 
should not be doing his duty if he did 
not state frankly that Her Majesty’s 
Governmert could not undertake military 
responsibilities in so distant a region, 
and that military responsibility could 
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not be limited when once an armed 
foree was employed by the Consul 
there. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Member would be satisfied with what 
had been said, and he might be assured 
that the interests of our countrymen in 
that distant region would not be lost 
sight of as far as they could properly be 
followed. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, unless something was 
done without delay, the Zambesi, as a 
means of access, would be gone alto- 
gether. Already the Portuguese had 
begun to colour their maps, including 
this in their territory. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had intended to point out that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were fully aware of 
their duty in this regard, and their en- 
deavour was to keep open this water 


highway. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he acknow- 
ledged the courtesy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State. 
By the indulgence of the House he 
might be allowed to say that he did not 
ask that any military responsibility or 
military expenditure should 1 be incurred, 
but that the position of the Consul, upon 
whom we had already a much money, 
should be strengthened. 


Postponed Resolutions agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 
patti he 
MARRIAGES OF NONCONFORMISTS (ATTEN- 
DANCE OF REGISTRARS) (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Attendance of 
i at Marriages in Nonconformist 
Chapels, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler, Mr. Richard, Mr. Illingworth, and 
Mr. Waddy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 205.] 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Hill, Bill to consolidate 
the Law of Partnership, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Hill, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Sir George Elliot, Sir Charles Paimer, Mr. 
Whitley, Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. Seale- 
Hayne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 206.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AOT, 1887 (AMEND- 
MENT) BILL. 


On Motion of. Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
amend section one of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’ in regard to leaseholders, ordered to 
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be brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, 
and Mr. Sinclair. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 207.] 


House adjourned at twenty five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 13th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.] —Serecr Commirrez — High 
Sheriffs, Lord Coleridge added. 

Pustic Burs—First Reading—Customs (Isle of 
Man® (60); Copyright (Musical Composi- 
tions * (61); Metropolitan Board of Works 
Commission ® (62). 

Second Reading—W omen’s Suffrage (52), nega- 
tived. 

Provisionan Orver Brut — First Reading— 
Local Government ‘Ireland) (Coleraine, &c.)* 
(63). 


WOMEN’S SUFF.L:AGE BILL.—(No. 62.) 
(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp DENMAN said, he must con- 
gratulate their Lordships and the coun- 
try, that— 

*‘Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et 
Favoni.” 
He had brought this Bill forward as the 
6th June was the earliest day at which 
the question could come on in ‘another 
place.” | He had seen two Bills on the 
same subject—the Law of Evidence 
Amendment Bills—to be before both 
Houses at the same time; and he offered 
to bring forward a repetition of Baron 
Dimsdale’s Bill, but his offer was de- 
clined. There certainly were great facili- 
ties for advancing legislation in their 
Lordships’ House. A second reading 
there was supposed to forward the 
chances of success of the Bill in the 
House of Commons. The Bill for 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
was appointed for Wednesday, the 18th 
April, and he had always asserted that 
it should be preceded by a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill. In 1884, on 9th July, 
he had such a Bill in the Orders of day 
for 10th July. The Earl of Wemyss 
had engaged 29 Peers, of whom he (Lord 
Denman) was one, to sit from 15th 
July for any length of time necessary for 
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the despatch of Business ; and he (Lord 
Denman) alluded to his letter on 2nd 
September, 1886. It requested him to 
Jos 4 his Bill, in order that their 
ships might divide on the Marriage 
Bill before dinner. He declined to sup- 
rt the noble Earl on those terms. Tt 
ad been said that Bills relating to the 
representation of the people should 
originate in the House of Commons; 
but the Septennial Bill was brought 
into their Lordships’ House by a Duke 
of Devonshire, in 1716. It was designed 
to allay the heats and animosities of 
Parties, which were then, as they always 
are, injurious to all the people of the 
Realm. He (Lord Denman) was re- 
minded of the verse by Cowper—once a 
Clerk of their Lordships’ House — 


“ Tyranny sends the chain that shall abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege » 
Gives liberty the mortal shock, 
Slips the slave’s collar on, and snaps the lock.” 


If this Bill was put off for months, care 
should be taken, if calendar months were 
named, that the day of the second read- 
ing should not fall on a Sunday, a 
Wednesday, or a Saturday. Women 
were expressly excluded by Baron Dims- 
dale’s Bill; but he (Lord Denman) be- 
lieved that they were “legally disquali- 
fied.” Lord Chief Justice Lee said, 
though a woman could vote for a sexton 
and be a sexton, she could not vote for 
nor be a Member of Parliament, for the 
sexton was concerned with the interment 
of the dead, but a Member of Parlia- 
ment with the mo.als of the living. In 
the New Zealand Parliament it was said 
that if a woman voted against the will 
of her husband, he might wring or break 
her neck ; this attempt to introduce 
women under coverture threw out the 
Bill. He would, if doubt existed, exclude 
married and divorced women in Com- 
mittee. On the 28th April, 1887, he 
declared he would bring in the Bill again 
on 5th August, not before six calendar 
or lunar months. He would recall the 
facts to their Lordships. Two years ago 
he brought forward this question, and 
the late Earl Cairns wrote to him with 
regard to it on the 9th July—a very 
eventful and trying period, for it pre- 
ceded the time which put an end to all 
Business because of the pressure put on 
Parliament in regard to the Represen- 
= of the People Bill. His Lordship 
saidq— 
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‘‘T hear that your Women's Suffrage Bill 
stands for to-morrow. I take an interest in 
the question, and should be if anythi 
were to lead to its having an unfavourable re- 
ception in the House ; but it stands before Lord 
Houghton’s Marriage Bill, and the House will 
be impatient to come to a Division on that Bill 
before dinner. Might I suggest for your con- 
sideration the desirability of postponing the 
Bill to the next open evening.” 
He (Lord Denman) would wait and see 
the progress of Baron Dimsdale’s Bill, 
and not appoint a Committee. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tuz LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
he must apologize for interfering with 
the chivalrous Motion which the noble 
Lord had so often repeated; but, in the 
absence of his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), who last year moved the re- 
jection of a similar Bill, he must say 
that he thought the time for moving the 
second reading of this Bill was inoppor- 
tune. Anyone who looked at the ap- 
pearance of their Lordships’ House that 
night would see that that was not the 
occasion when they ought to undertake 
the responsibility of altering the suffrage 
which regulated the election of Members 
of Parliament ; and without further pre- 
face, and without expressing an opinion 
one way or other with regard to the 
question, he would take the course pur- 
sued on a former occasiun, and move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day six months.”) — 
(The Lord President.) 


Lorp DENMAN: May I ask the 
noble Viscount whether he means lunar 
or calendar months? 

Viscount CRANBROOK : That is a 
matter on which I must refer my noble 
Friend to my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxssury): If the noble Lord refers 
the question to me, I should say that, 
as a point of law, it must mean lunar 
months. That is what a month was 
originally by law. Then came an Act 
of Parliament which made ‘‘ months” 
calendar months; but that did not cx- 
tend to proceedings in Parliament. 


Therefore, according to the Law of Par- 
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liament, this Motion would apply to 
lunar months. 

On Question, That the word proposed 
to be left out stand pert of the Motion ? 


Resolved in the negative. 
Bill to be read 2« this day six monthe, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (COLERAINE, &C.) BILL 


[H.L. |, 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Coleraine, Longford, and Tandragee 
—Was presented by The Lord President (for 
The Lord Privy Seal); read 1* ; and referred to 
the Examiners. (No. 63.) 

House adjourned at Five o'clock, to 
Monday next, a avenier before 
even o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.}—Serecr Commrrrer—Special Re- 
port — Committee of Selection (Standing 
Committees). 

Pusute Birts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Weekly Wages * [208]; Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade Expenses (No. 2) * (209); Livery 
Franchise (London) Abolition * [210]. 

Second Readixrg—Local Government (England 
and Wales) [182] [Second Night], debate further 
adjourned ; Mountains, Rivers, and Path- 
ways (Wales) [129], debate adjourned. 

Commitied to Standing Committee on Law, §¢.— 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses * [174]; Bail 
(Scotland) * [172]. 

Committee — Report — Factory and Workshops 
Act (1878) Amendment * [154]. 

Withdrawn—Vaccination * [77]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—~o— 
INDIA—THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA— 
THE RETURN. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he can now state to the House, 
whether the Government of India will 
consent to grant the Return asked for 
last month, as to maray® paid to the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla; whether the Govern- 
ment are the largest shippers by the 
Flotilla, and Bey 26 rupees per ton 
freight from Rangoon to Mandalay; 
and, whether private shippers pay from 
15 rupees per ton to 20 rupees per ton 
freight for the same voy 

ne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Jamas Feroussoy) (Manchester, N.E.) 
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(who ied) said: No, Sir; there has 
not yet been time to consult the Govern- 
ment of India since the hon. Member’s 

revious Question. The Secretary of 

tate has no official information as to 
the rates and amounts perepes by the 
Government and private shippers re- 
spectively. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL—DAIRY SCHOOLS— 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, as represent- 
ing the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Agriculture, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to act upon the recommen- 
dations of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the question of dairy schools, 
and to make a grant to such schools; 
and, if so, whether they intend to lay 
down any Rules or Regulations for the 
conduct of such schools ; and, what steps 
should be taken by any agricultural 
school desirous of applying for the grant? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): The Agricultural Department 
is not yet in possession of the funds, nor 
has it yet a staff at its disposal for the 
needful inquiries. We shall be ready to 
receive applications for consideration by 
the Department which may be intrusted 
with the duty of dealing with them. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COUNTY COUNCIL 
FOR LIVERPOOL—MERSEY DOCK 
AND HARBOUR BOARD. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Board will be 
absorbed in the proposed County Coun- 
cil for Liverpool; and, if so, whether 
any Representatives of the Board of 
Trade will be allowed to sit upon the 
Board; and, whether, under the pro- 
posed Oounty Government Bill, any 
representation of the bondholders of the 
Trust will be possible? 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who 
replied) said: The Local Government 
Bill does not transfer to the County Coun- 
cil of Liverpool the powers and duties of 
the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Police. 
FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) — THE 
EVIDENCE. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
evidence taken recently by the Fishery 
Board for Scotland at Aberdeen will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : The evidence 
referred to by the hon. Member and the 
Board’s Report thereon, which is in 
course of adjustment, are expected to 
reach London from Scotland in a few 
days. It would be irregular to state 
what course will be followed until the 
documents have been received. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—THE SHET- 
LAND MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he can make a statement as to the new 
arrangements which he has proposed to 
the Treasury with regard to the Shet- 
land Mail Service ? 

Tue POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
very much regret I cannot at present 
add. to the Bc. which I gave on the 
27th of PA lagen og that I am 
giving careful consideration to the 
Memorials for the improvement of the 
Postal Service between Aberdeen and 
Lerwick, and am in communication with 
the Treasury on the subject. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will address him- 
self to that Department. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — ATTEND- 
ANCE AT THE HOUSE, &c. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the police 
constables on duty at the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, and other 
buildings are in receipt of 1s. a-day 
above their regular salary; whether the 
police constables on night watch in this 
House are in the same position as those 
on day duty; and, whether the Chief 
Commissioner’s new Regulation is to 
apply to all alike; and, if not, would 
he explain the reason ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. The police constables on 
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Army (India) 
night duty in this House are in the same 
position as those on day duty only as re- 
gards pay. Their duties are special and 
peculiar, having reference to the safety 
of the buildin They are also paid 
on a different Vote—namely, that of the 
Office of Works. The new Regulation 
applies to all alike, in so far as the Com- 
missioner may consider desirable. 


SCOTLAND — ALLEGED MURDER OF 
JOHN MACKAY IN THE HEBRIDES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement regarding the death of 
her son, published by Mrs. John 
Mackay, a widow in South Harris :— 


“ My son, John Mackay, aged 17 years, was 
reported before as having died from exposure. 
Such was not the case. I have no doubt he was 
murdered, for he was stabbed in two places, be- 
sides several other marks of violence on his 
body. His bootlaces were cut with a knife, and 
his trousers torn off him, and found about 700 
yards from where his body lay. It is heart- 
rending that such a case should be settled by a 
doctor and a policeman without a fiscal ever 
showing his face for investigation ; ”’ 


and, whether he will order an inquiry 
to be made into the facts of the 
case ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpowatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
had not been called to this matter until 
I saw the hon. Member’s Question. In- 
quiry is being made, but I have not yet 
received a Report. As the hon. Mem- 
ber is sware, the locality is somewhat 
distant. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS —THE 
HORSE TAX. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether officers’ horses running in 
military races or steeplechases will be 
liable to the proposed duty of £5? 

Taz OHANOELLORor rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; the Race 
Horse Duty will not be payable for a 
horse competing in a race expressly con- 
fined to horses 4 by officers of Hor 
Mejesty’s Regular Forces in conformity 
with the ye, ome of the Service, who 
are stationed in any particular camp or 
garrison, 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
OF ROUNDSTONE (GALWAY). 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
asked the Postmaster General, When it 
is intended to fill up the vacancy to the ° 
office of Postmaster at present existing 
at the Post Office of Roundstone 
(Galway), to relieve the inhabitants of 
the district from the great inconvenience 
of having to travel a distance of 10 
miles to the neighbouring district of 
Slifden to obtain Post Office Orders or 
get them changed ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
vacancy has just been filled. The delay 
was caused by the difficulty of fi. ding 
securities to the bond which it is usual 
to have executed in such cases. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTS. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Why it is that, 
in se of the assurance given by the 
Lord Chancellor, and communicated to 
the House on the 12th of March, no 
Court will be held at Stowmarket 
during the month of May; and, whe- 
ther the inquiry into the arrangements 
relating to the holding of County 
Courts in Suffolk has yet been brought 
to a conclusion; and, if so, with what 
result ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
assurance commanicated to the House 
on the 12th of March was to the effect 
that the provisions of the Act would 
be strictly observed. The law is that 
monthly Courts shall be held, unless 
the Lord Chancellor directs otherwise. 
I am now informed that there is a 
special direction that Courts shall be 
held bi-monthly at Stowmarket, and 
the Judge is acting in accordance with 
those directions. The Lord Chancellor 
is still in communication with the 
Judge on the subject of satisfactorily 
disposing of the business in Suffolk. 


ARMY (INDIA) RETIRED INDIAN 
OFFICERS — PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 

Sir mane ye eae (Ports- 
mouth) e Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, considering 
the inconvenience experienced by some 
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retired Officers of the Indian Army in 
only receiving their pensions quarterly 
in arrears, it could be arranged to pay 
those pensions monthly instead of 
quarterly in future ? 

Tat UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferousson) (Manchester. 
N.E.) (who replied) said: The late 
Secretary of State in Council went 
very fully into this question in March, 
1886, and decided that there was no 
sufficient reason for incurring the addi- 
tional expense which would be caused by 
the alteration of the existing practice. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL AND HORSE TAXES. 


Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
farmers who have covenanted in their 
leases to perform a certain amount of 
cartage, in lieu of rent, for their land- 
lords, will be liable for the Wheel and 
Horse Taxes in carrying out their agree- 
ments ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In answer to this 
Question I can only repeat, as I said 
yesterday in reply totwo similarinquiries, 
that it is quite impossible to provide in a 
general Bill to meet all contingencies 
and hypothetical cases, and it must be 
left to those who administer the new 
duty to do so fairly and without undue 
severity. 


PRISON REGULATIONS (IRELAND)— 
MR. JOHN ROOHE. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 
Sueeny) (Galway, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether, according to Prison 
Rules, prisoners should be exercised 
twice daily for an hour each time; 
whether Mr. John Roche, a prisoner 
now in Galway Gaol, is obliged to take 
his two hours daily exercise altogether ; 
and, whether the only excuse for this 
treatment is that the prison is short 
handed for warders ? : 

Tue OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The 
General Prisons Board inform me there 
is nothing in the Prison Rules requiring 
that prisoners shali be exercised twice 
daily. The requirement is that prisoners 
shall each receive two hours’ exercise in 
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the day; but whether in one period or 
otherwise is left to the discretion of the 
Governor. The Governor of Galway 
Prison reports it is not the case that the 
prisoner in question (John Roche) is 
obliged to take his two hours’ daily 
exercise in one period. He has, on the 
contrary, received it daily (with the 
exception of the two days immediately 
following his admission to prison on 
the 4th of April) in two periods, morn- 
ing and afternoon. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he proposes to include in the 
vehicles liable to the payment of a 
Wheel Tax those used exclusively for 
os prohenas of life and property from 

re | 

Tas OHANCELLORor raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Such vehicles will not 
under my proposals be liable to taxation. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST— 
PACKAGES FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 
&c.—DISTRIBUTION. 


Viscount EBRINGTON (Devun, 
Tavistock) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether it is true that Parcel 
Post packages from South Africa, 
the British West Indies, and South 
America, thongh landed at Plymouth, 
are forwarded to London for distribu- 
tion; whether Indian and Australian 

arcels, though sealed by the Custom 

ouse Authorities at Plymouth, are 
forwarded to London by the same 
steamer; whether, if these parcels were 
distributed from Plymouth, they would 
be delivered 24 to 48 hours earlier over 
the greater part of England; whether 
foreign parcels landed at Liverpool ara 
distributed from there; and, if there is 
any good reason why the same system 
should not be pursued at Plymouth ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University): 
I need not assure the noble Viscount 
that I am glad to do all that I reason- 
ably can to render the Foreign and 
Oolonial Parcel Post as popular and 
efficient as possible. But while there 
would, no doubt, be a certain gain of 
time in assorting some of the sea-borne 
parcels at Plymouth, the question is 
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Crime and Outrage 
largely one of expense, which I have 
not hitherto seen my way to incur. The 
Indian and Australian steamers call at 
Plymouth on the homeward voyage 
only. Hence, as eS these lines, 
an establishment in duplicate would be 
required—one in London for the out- 
ward parcels, and one at Plymouth for 
the homeward parcels. There are other 
substantial ubjections to a change of 
practice at Plymouth, even as regards 
mails from the Cape and elsewhere. 
These do not prevail at Liverpool, where 
certain Colonial parcel mails are wholly 
dealt with. But I will examine the 
whole question further, and come to a 
decision at an early date. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — THE IRISH 
TENANTRY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
language attributed to him in the follow- 
ing report of his banquet speech on the 
11th instant is correct :— 

‘ Practically, the tenants of Ireland at this 
moment, not the whole tenantry of Ireland, 
were deliberately engaged upon the task of 
abstaining from fulfilling their just obligations, 
which it was absolutely in their power to 
fulfil; ” 
if he can state how many conspiracies 
of this kind have been dealt with under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have ample power under the iatter 
Act for grappling with such conspira- 
cies; and, if so, whether the law is 
being vigorously enforced ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I hope 
the extract is not verbally correct, as 
the English in which it is couched 
seems to me very indifferent. But I 
certainly stated that a large number of 
Trish tenants conspired to repudiate 
obligations which they were not only 
legally bound to fulfil, but which they 
had it in their power to fulfil. In so 
far as it rests with the Government, 
and not with the landlords, to deal with 
this repudiation of just liabilities, we 
shall, of course, do our best to enforce 
the law. The powers conferred by the 
Crimes Act have proved—and in the 
future may be expected to prove—of 
great utility; there have been successful 
prosecutions for inciting to the Plan of 
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ign, and we may hope that there 
may be successful prosecutions for en- 
ing in it. 
rn. T. M. HEALY: I have to say, 
with regard to the extract which appears 
in the Question, that it was taken from 
The Times. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MURDER OF JAMES FITZMAURICE, 
AT LIXNAW, CO. KERRY—NORAH 
FITZMAURICE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the published letter 
of the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), stating that it was necessary to take 
steps to protect Norah Fitzmaurico 
‘from the hostility of the National 
League ;” and, is it the case that this 
woman lives in Kerry, where the 
National League was suppressed over 
six months ago ? 

Mer. T. W RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered that Question, he wished to ask 
him whether he had seen a notice in 
that day’s papers announcing that the 
two men who were condemned for the 
murder of Fitzmaurice, when being con- 
veyed from the gaol at Wicklow to 
Tralee, had been received at the plat- 
form at the latter place by a crowd who 
cheered them ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E): I have 
not seen the report alluded to by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. Russell) ; but 
I am afraid there is a sympathy with 
crime in parts of Ireland which makes 
the report he has just read to the House 
not improbable. With regard to the 
Question upon the Paper, I have not 
seen the particular letter referred to ; 
but I am aware that the vindictive 
spirit, engendered by the National 
League in Kerry before its suppression, 
has not entirely died out of the county, 
and that the fact that Norah Fitzmaurice 
gave evidence against the murderers of 

er father has exposed her to much 
malevolent persecution. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
how long the vindictive spirit engendered 
by the suppression of the National 

e was likely to last before it was 
a thing of the past ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; but 
it largely depends upon the presence of 
the friends of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, as in all cases in 
Great Britain where tramways are laid 
for the eonveyance of passengers, &c., 
the Company is not only compelled to 
lay with granite setts but also to main- 
tain them and the entire roadway both 
between the rails and also a consider- 
able space on either side thereof, he will 
consider whether such undertakings may 
fairly be exempted from the Wheel Duty, 
as they not only almost entirely main- 
tain the road, but, in addition, are heavy 
contributors to the iocal rates ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; tramways 
will not be liable to the proposed Wheel 
Tax. They already pay Carriage Duty 
on the carriages they employ. 


PATENT LAWS AMENDMENT. 


Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to Memorials referring to recent 
decisions of the Court of Appeal in cases 
of Patent Law, presented to the Board 
of Trade by the Bolton Chamber of Com- 
merce, by the Oldham Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by Crosses and Winkworth, 
Limited; and, whether he can state if 
it is the intention of the Government 
shortly to take action to amend existing 
Patent Laws, in such manner as to pro- 
tect innocent purchasers and users of 
patented articles and apparatus, who 
have acted in good faith, from vexatious 
and costly litigation, and to confer upon 
parties to actions for infringement of 
patents the right of trial by Judge and 
jury in the ordinary manner ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been drawn to the 
Memorials referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment shortly to introduce a Bill amend- 
ing in some minor rticulars the 
Patents Act of 1883, and I will consult 
the highest legal authorities as to the 
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enryny | of dealing with the question 
raised in the Memorials. 


HASTINGS AND TORQUAY LOCAL ACTS 
—INSERTION OF CLAUSES BY THE 
POLICE AND SANITARY REGULA. 
TIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home a oe Whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
letter from Mr. Arthur Arnold, which 
appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette on the 
llth instant, with reference to the in- 
sertion in the Hastings and Torquay 
Local Acts, by the Police and Sanitary 
Regulations Committee, of which Mr. 
Arnold was a member, of the clauses 
under which several persons have been 
committed to prison; whether it is 
correct that the Home Department ob- 
jected to the insertion of these clauses; 
and, whether he will take steps to ensure 
that any alteration of the existing law 
affecting the liberty of the subject, pro- 
posed to be inserted in Private Bills, 
shall be brought under the consideration 
of the House before such Bills are 


passed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
I have seen the letter referred to. It is 
true that the Home Office objected to the 
clause. As Ihave already stated in this 
House, by Standing Order 173a Com- 
mittees of this House are required to 
bring clauses of this kind to the notice 
of the House by specially reporting on 
them. This Torquay Bill was reported 
on May 25, 1886, when the House 
had an opportunity of considering it. 
I will consult with the Authorities of 
the House as to whether any amend- 
ment of this Order is desirable, with 
the view of obtaining a more effectual 
fulfilment of its intention. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that this Committee was originally 
appointed under the Government of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) for the 
purpose of preventing those excessive 
powers from being inserted in the Acts ; 
and that subsequently, on the Motion 
of Mr. Sclater-Booth (now Lord Basing), 
a Standing Order was introduced to com- 

1 the Home Office’ to om on the 

ills? Would the Home Office bring 
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Post Office 
this matter before the House, and pre- 
vent such a ridiculous measure i 
into law? What course did the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to pursue? 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied that the 
Home Office had objected on the ground 
that special legislation of this kindshould 
not be introduced for a particular locality, 
and that if the thing was desirable at 
all it should be done by general legisla- 
tion. The Home Office objected to the 
clause altogether; but the Bill was re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
with a Reference to the objection of 
the Home Office. He should be willing 
to assist the House in forming a judg- 
ment, but he could not see what the 
Home Office could have done. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked, 
whether the Home Office, when it found 
out that the Committee was inserting a 
clause which it believed to be wrong, 
would take care that the House should 
have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS presumed that a 
change could only be effected by a change 
of Standing Order. The Home Office 
considered it to be its duty to state its 
view to the Committee, but the objec- 
tion had been overruled. 





POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—CONTRACTS 
—THE MORNING MAIL TO THE 
NORTH. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the Lon- 
don morning mail to the North is de- 
tained three hours at Perth and one 
hour at Inverness, only arriving at its 
destination one hour before the evening 
mail; and, whether he will arrange in 
the new contract to prevent these unne- 
cessary delays ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
departure from Perth of the mail in 
question is not dependent merely upon 
the London mail, but also upon the 
evening mails from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, which could not reach Perth 
earlier without a curtailment of the 
hours of posting in both cities. The 
interval of about an hour occurring at 
Inverness is understood to be in the 
interest of passengers that they may 
obtain breakfast. In any negotiations 
with the Highland Railway Company 
for a new contract, I shall be glad to see 
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if an acceleration of the mail in question 
is feasible ; but I cannot pledge myself 
to any course which would add to the 
large expense already incurred in serving 
the districts affected. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE AND WHEEL TAX. 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will consider the pos- 
sibility of exemption from the Horse 
and Wheel Tax of officers of Constabu- 
lary obliged to keep horses and vehicles 
for the purpose of discharging the duties 
of their offices ? 

TaozCHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am informed that 
such exemptions have been in practice 
allowed in the administration of duties 
similar to the proposed Horse and Wheel 
Tax, though they were never granted 
by Statute. I propose to follow prece- 
dent in the present instance. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked whether the Rule would 
apply to all persons in Government em- 
ploy, such as those who horsed the post 
and parcel vans ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked for Notice of 
the Question. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COST OF ELECTIONS. 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
cost of elections, both in districts and 
County Councils, will have to be borne 
by candidates, or will be paid out of the 
rates ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rurouni) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : All costs 
properly incurred by the Returning 
Officers in relation to the holding of 
elections of Elective Councillors for 
County Councils and District Councils 
will be paid out of the county and dis- 
trict fans. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—HOURS OF CIVILIAN TELE. 
GRAPHISTS. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 

E.) asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 

ther he contemplates making tne civilian 
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telegraphists’ hours 48 hours a-week, the 
same as the female and Royal Engineers’ 
staffs, and to pay for all duty performed 
on Sundays? 

Tue POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Oambridge University): I do 
not propose to reduce the ordinary 
attendance of civilian male telegraphists 
from 50 to 48 hours a-week, or to pay 
them extra for work done on Sunday. 
Their present pay was fixed so as to 
include remuneration for 50 hours’ work 
a-week—namely, 48 on week-days and 
two on Sundays. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MURDER OF JAMES FITZMAURICE 
AT LIXNAW, CO. KERRY—REPORTED 
STATEMENT OF THE HON. MR. JUS- 
TICE O'BRIEN AT THE WICKLOW 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. 'l. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
If he has seen the reported statement 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice O’Brien at the 
Wicklow Assizes in Zhe Irish Times of 
12th April, that his Lordship had before 
him “a printed statement made appa- 
rently on oath by the prisoner” (a man 
named Buckley, on trial for his life, on 
a charge for which two persons have 
already been sentenced to death); can 
he say if this was a statement made 
under the Inquisition Clause of the Ori- 
minal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act ; 
and, how came it to be furnished to the 
Court, and by whom ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): This Question only appeared 
upon the Paper this morning, and I 
have not been able to obtain the neces- 
sary information. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But the man is 
on trial for his life, and surely the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could have ob- 
tained the information ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Question relates 
to a matter of fact, and I at once asked 
for the information, but up to the pre- 
sent time I have not received it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Colleague 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General is in Wicklow, and he 
could have sent the information on a 6d. 
telegram ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The telegram of in- 
quiry was sent on, but not in time to 
recelve an answer. 


Mr, Handel Cossham 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will have a census taken of 
the number of vehicles in the Metro- 

litan area taxable under the Budget 
Resolution ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I cannot give an 
absolute pledge on the subject. I 
should propose that no person should 

ay for more vans than the number of 
 onboeg which he keeps. I shall endea- 
vour to ascertain the number of horses 
now kept for trade purposes in the 
Metropolis. I will lay Papers on the 
Table of the House showing the num- 
ber of trade horses which existed and 
paid duty formerly, so far as to enable 
the hon. Gentleman and his Friends to 
form some conclusion on the matter. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going back to 14 years ago? 
I anticipated that he might have re- 
ferred to the source whence his informa- 
tion as to the number of horses would be 
derived ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There are several 
sources whence the information might 
be derived. If the hon. Member will 
look to the progress generally during 
the last 14 years he will be able to form 
an estimate of the number of trade 
horses to-day, precisely in the same 
manner as an estimate is formed of the 
increase of population. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAX. 

Mx. PICTON (Leicester) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in the case of carts and waggons with 
removable covers, it is intended that the 
weight for pur of the Oart and 
Wheel Tax sh be taken with or with- 
out the covers ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscren) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): This is a Question 


which must be dealt with administra- 


tively ; but I can say that tarpaulin and 
unfixed covers will not be reckoned in 
the weight of carts and waggons. I 
may say, however, that similar conun- 
drums to this and other Questions might 
be asked of me with vegard to every 
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tax. In every form of taxation there 
are a certain number of anomalies which 
must be dealt with by sensible adminis- 
tration. 


INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has yet re- 
ceived any reply to his communications 
addressed to the Government of India 
with reg wy to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts in that country ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ron FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frerousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary of 
State has been informed that the ques- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Acts is 
being inquired into separately in the 
Home Department of the Government 
of India. A Report is expected, but 
has not yet arrived. If it should not 
arrive by the next mail, the Secretary of 
State will cause a telegraphic communi- 
cation to be made to the Government of 
India. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CO. 
CLARE—MR. HICKSON, Q.C., TEM- 
PORARY COUNTY COURT JUDGE. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 

Solicitor General for Ireland, Is it true, 

notwithstanding the understanding that 

the appeal of the hon. Member for Clare 

(Mr. Cox) from a sentence of three 

months’ imprisonment by the Resident 

Magistrate for a speech last October, 

would be tried before the Clare County 

Court Judge in the statutory way, Mr. 

William Hickson, Q.C., a member of 

the Constitutional Club, and a constant 

attendant at its meetings, has been 
specially appointed by the Viecroy, and, 
though only holding the appointment 
temporarily and at pleasure, will have 
the decision in this case; and, can an 
assurance be given that, if any legal 
vacancy in the gift of the present Exe- 
cutive occurs, no application from this 
temporary Judge will be entertained ? 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Mapper) (Dublin 

University): If the hon. Member will 

refer to the answer given to his former 

Question on the 12th of March, and re- 

ported in Hansard, he will see that there 

is absolutely nothing to suggest any 
such understanding as the hon. Member 
now assumes to exist. Mr. Hickson 
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has been appointed as deputy, not by 
the Viceroy, but by the Lord Chancellor, 
in pursuance of the statute under which 
he is bound to make provision for the 
disch of the duties of a County 
Court Judge who is temporarily disabled 
from performing them. In answer to 
the second paragraph of the Question, 
I have to say that no such assurance can 
be given as that which the hon. Mem- 
ber desires. 

Mr. DILLON : Then are we to under- 
stand that this gentleman will get, as a 
bribe or reward for the sentence he will 
inflict on my hon. Friend, an appoint- 
ment immediately after the sentence ? 


[No reply. ] 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) AOT, 
CLAUSE 27—THE TRUSTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1884, 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, whether 
Scottish Trustees can take advantage of 
Clause 27 of the National Debt Oon- 
version Act, and legally invest the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale under that 
clause of Stock held by them in securities 
authorized by ‘‘The Trusts (Scotland) 
Act, 1884’? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Clause 27 was 
added on recommitment, and was not in 
the original Bill. Without giving any 
legal opinion, I may say that the clause 
as it stands does not appear to apply to 
any Stock held by Trustees in Scotland. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether in 
any way there was a provision in the 
Bill, or, if not, whether he would pro- 
vide in the Bill that Scottish Trustees 
uuder Scottish Law should obtain the 
advantage of Olause 27? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, there was a slip 
in not including Scotland in the Bill; 
and he would take care, by one means 
or another, to have the matter put right. 
Possibly it might be necessary to add a 
clause to that effect; but, in any case, 
he would attend to the matter. 


POST OFFICE—THE CENTRAL TELE. 
GRAPH OFFICE—VACANCIES. 


Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
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ther there are over 6C vacancies in the 
first class of telegraphists in the Central 
Telegraph Office; whether the sum of 
£41,252, taken at 131 of the Esti- 
mates on account of this class, is about 
£10,000 in excess of what would be re- 
quired for the salaries of the existing 
staff in that class; and, whether it is 
intended to fill up the vacancies at once, 
or to reduce the Estimate ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): At 
the present time there are over 60 
vacancies on the first class of tele- 
peeenite at the Central Telegraph 

ffice, 41 of these vacancies being 
due to an augmentation of the Estab- 
lishment since the Estimates were pre- 
pared. Promotions have recently been 
made, and further promotions will be 
made in due course during the financial 
year. The expenditure for salaries paid 
to telegraphists at the Central Telegraph 
Office will, I believe, approximate very 
closely to the Estimates. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, on the occasion of the 
second reading of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, he will make that measure 
the first Order of the Day? Would the 
right hon. Gentleman now fix a date 
when the second reading would be 
taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he should be glad to fix a date for 
the second reading, but until the Local 
Government Bill was taken he was ina 
difficulty with regard to the Business 
which must follow. The hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that it was the intention 
of the Government to take this Bill as 
the important Business on some specified 
evening; but he was not able to give 
an undertaking that the measure should 
appear as the first Order of the Day, 
because the Government might find it 
necessary to put down less important 
measures which would require to be 
advanced a stage before other Business 
was taken. 

In reply to Mr. J. E. Extis (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he re- 


garded the Bill as one of very great 


Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 
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im ce, and both that Bill and the 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill must be 
taken at a very early date. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE— 
OPPOSED BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If his attention has been di- 
rected to the practice under the new 
Rules of Procedure of the progress of 
nearly all Bills called on after midnight 
being peremptorily stopped by any hon. 
Member saying ‘I Object, ’ without 
giving any reason for such objection; 
and, if the Government propose to sub- 
mit to the House any amendment of 
such Rule, in order to facilitate use‘xl 
legislation ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
also asked, whether the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been called to 
the character of the legislation which 
was nea by the 12 o’clock Rule. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
refrain from expressing an opinion on 
the character of legislation for which 
the Government are not responsible. It 
is hardly desirable that I should do so. 
In answer to my bon. Friend’s Question 
on the Paper, I have to say that the 
Rule existing before the present Rule 
was brought into operation enabled any 
hon. Member to object to a measure 
being taken after half-past 12, and that 
objection could be taken by simply 
putting a Notice on the Paper, without 
requir.ng the Member’s personal at- 
tendance. The House now meets an 
hour earlier than it used to do for all 
practical purposes; and, therefore, we 
have half-an-hour more for the dis- 
charge of our duties in this House and 
for making progress with Business than 
we had before the present Rule was 
enacted. In these circumstances—and 
being of opinion that, on the whole, the 
new Rule will work for the convenience 
of the House, and tend rather to pro- 
mote the progress both of Public Busi- 
ness and Business in which private 
Members are interested—I do not think 
it my duty to ask the House to make 
ge Age in the Rule. 

r. HOWARD VINCENT asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able occasionally to stop Government 
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Business of 
early hour, in order that private Mem- 
bers’ Bills might have some chance ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure that 
my Lon. Friend will see that it would be 
Kenge | dangerous to do anything of 
that kind. 


ADMIRALTY—ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
DARTMOUTH. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is true, as reported 
in the local Press, that the Lords of the 
Admiralty have forwarded a contribu- 
tion towards the reconstruction of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Dartmouth ; whether 
it is true that this church is made use of 
by the chaplain, cadets, and crew of 
H.M.S8. Britannia stationed at that port; 
whether the Lords of the Admiralty 
will persist in their refusal to contri- 
bute towards the lights and buoys of 
the harbour of Dartmouth which are 
made use of by Her Majesty’s ships; 
and, whether their Lordships will con- 
tribute towards the necessary repairs 
of Nonconformist places of worship 
situated in the vicinity of Naval Esta- 
blishments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamixton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
true that the Board of Admiralty have 
recently contributed £25 towards the 
restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Dartmouth. The church is used re- 
gularly by some of the non-commissioned 
officers, petty officers, and men of the 
Britannia, and they are allowed free ac- 
commodation. In considering grauts 
towards places of worship, no distinction 
is made by the Admiralty between the 
several recognized religious denomina- 
tions, but the claims in each case are 
decided on its merits. The question of 
contributing towards the maintenance of 
the lights and buoys at Dartmouth has 
not been previously referred to the Ad- 
miralty ; but it may be well to say that 
they have no responsibility for the main- 
tenance of lights and buoys, except such 
as come within their jurisdiction under 
the Dockyard Ports Regulation Act. 


re? 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT— 
PROGRESS OF THE CONVERSION. 
Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 

asked, Whether the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer could give the House any 

further information as to the xctual pro- 

gress of the Conversion Scheme ? 
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Tus CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am glad to say that 
the figures are still more favourable than 
those which I was able to announce to 
the House yesterday. The total amount 
of the assents from Consol holders and 
holders of Reduced is £307,000,000. 
The total amount converted, including 
New Threes, is £473,000,000. Out of 
£323,000,000, the total amount of Cor.- 
sols, only £68,500,000 remains uncon- 
verted. Out of £69,000,000 0f Reduced 
£16,000,000 is unconverted. The total 
amount not converted out of the total 
Funded Debt of £558,000,000 is about 
£85,000,000. My hon. Friend will re- 
member that Trustees are still allowed 
to hand in their assents up to the 12th 
of May, the Ist of June, and the Ist of 
September respectively, according to 
circumstances. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
early Notice would be given of the day 
upon which the Criminal Evidence Bill 
was to be proceeded with, so that Irish 
Members who wished to get away might 
not have to return immediately in order 
to vppose the Bill? He also wished to 
know if the measure was intended to be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Legal Bills ? 

gE FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that in the absence of the Attorney 
General he was not at present able to 
say when the Bill would be taken. His 
impression was that it would not be re- 
ferred to a Standing Committee, as the 
Bill was of a very simple character. 
Ample Notice would be given of the day 
which would be fixed for further discus- 
siou of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Could we have 
a week’s Notice ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will answer 
that Question on Monday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) (LAND COMMISSION) 
BILL, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastl- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When 
he intended to proceed with the Land 
Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am ex- 
tremely anxious to have the judgment of 
the House on that Bill, because it relates 
to matters that are pressing in Ireland ; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman knows, 
the Budget and Local Government Bill 
stand in the way. The better plan will 
be for the right hon. Gentleman to 
address a Question to my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 


MOTIONS. 
—— Ge 
ORDERS OF THE DAY (SUPPLY). 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Standing Order No. 11, appointing the 
Committee of Supply to be vhe first Order of 
the Day on Fridays, be read and suspended, and 
that the Orders of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Bill and the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Electors Bill have pre- 
cedence of the Committee of Supply.” —(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had not con- 
descended to allege any reason for 
making that Motion. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) could easily understand that, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had 
not got any to allege. They were still 
at an early period of the Session, with 
almost four months before them, and 
there was really no ground for making 
that demand upon the House nor any 
precedent for it. The Business of the 
Government was, moreover, now in an 
exceptionally forward state. It might 
be said that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had got to move the Budget 
Bill, but if that was necessary, surely he 
might have moved it before the Local 
Government Bill was taken up. The 
ordinary usage was that private Mem- 
bers’ days were only taken for the second 
reading of opposed Bills which involved 
the fate of the Government, and that 
was not the case at present. In 1882, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) moved his Procedure Rules, 
he did not take the days of private Mem- 
bers, but took the Kules only on Go- 
vernment days. With the cléture the 
Government had the time of the House 
much more in their hands than at any 
previous period, and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if they gavo the 
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Government that day, whether he would 
agree not to move the closure on the 
Local Government Bill? No; hedid not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree to that. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that two 
nights were almost too much for the de- 
bate on the second reading of that Bill. 
But when hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side were themselves in Ms tageny 
and the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian brought in a Bill for the Local 
Government of Ireland, the debate on 
the second reading took three weeks. 
There were 5,000,000 inhabitants in 
Ireland, while there were 28,000,000 in 
England who would be affected by this 
Bill. Let them work their own sum as 
to the number of days that the Conser- 
vatives would have demanded, if in Op- 
position, for the discussion of a Local 
Government Bill that had been brought 
in by a Liberal Ministry. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) always 
arranged the Business of the House in 
such a manner as that he might put in 
a claim for taking away the nights of 
private Members. It was simply like a 

entleman who had arranged to pay his 

ebts, and was under the absolute ne- 
cessity of robbing his neighbour in order 
todo so. Last Session the Government 
took almost every day belonging to 
private Members, and used as an argu- 
ment to induce Members to vote for the 
new Rules of Procedure, that they would 
obviate the necessity of taking so many 
private Members’ night. But no sooner 
were the Rules passed than the right 
hon. Gentloman the First Lord of the 
Treasury came down and took away the 
privileges of private Members. The 
mode in which they proposed to take 
them this Session was as outrageous as 
the demanditself. Before Easter the right 
hon. Gentleman incidentally dropped 
an observation to the effect that he 
would have the Local Government Bill 
brought on on Thursday and that a 
Division would be taken on Friday. As 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
pointed out yesterday, there was no 
agreement with the House to that effect ; 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had simply given 
that as his opinion, and had given his 
own assent to it. On Wednesday last 
the right hon. Gentleman, in reply to a 
Question, said that he should certainly 
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take Friday, because the hon. Meraber 


for Stoe (Mr. Jennings) had agreed 
+o waive hisclaim tothatday. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) would point out that the 
day did not belong to the hon. Member for 
Stockport ; it was the property of private 
Members generally. There were not 
many Gentlemen of very independent 
character—if they would allow him to 
say so—on the Ministerial side of the 
House, but the hon. Member for Stock- 
port was one of the three or four Mem- 
bers on that side who had dared to 
oppose the Governm ut. He should 
like to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was told that he must give up the 
night, or whether it was of his own free 
will that he gave it up. He did not 
think that the hon. Meahiee gave it up 
freely. He objected to the day being 
taken on general grounds. The House 
did not meet to discuss Government 
measures only. Hon. Members should 
have some sort of initiative, and should 
be able to propose reforms and protest 
against grievances. If Fridays did not 
belong to private Members they would 
never have had the present Local Go- 
vernment Bill from a Conservative Go- 
vernment. There were hundreds of 
grievances which Members were anxious 
to urge, but what opportunity would 
they have if Fridays were taken away ? 
There were special reasons for not as- 
senting to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Local Government Bill 
was one of an important character, as it 
concerned great local bodies. They 
wanted time to investigate matters and 
to allow their constituents to examine 
the Bill thoroughly. The discussion 
should take place at intervals in order 
that the country might be able to 
understand the points raised on each 
particular day, reflect upon them and 
communicate their views to their Repre- 
sentatives. On the Opposition side of 
the House they to the principle 
of the Bill—that was to say, they agreed 
that Local Government should be in the 
hands of the inhabitants of the localities. 
But they must have a full opportunity 
of considering whether the details did 
not vitiate the principle. He did not 
think hon. Members on that side would 
arrive at the conclusion that they did, 
but time should be given so that the 
Bill might be fully discussed. Simply 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had expressed 
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a general agreement with the principle 
of the Bill, the First Lord of the Trea. 
sury imagined that they were to swallow 
the Bill as e whole without any discus- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman was 
very courteous and was eminently re- 
spectable, but they must not lose sight 
of the fact that under this veil of re- 
spectability he concealed a great deal of 
astuteness. The right hon. Gentleman 
might not bo as old a Parliamentary 
hand as some people, but he knew the 
Parliamentary game exceedingly well, 
and he (Mr. Labouchere) and others of 
the Opposition side of the House had 
felt it their duty to keep their eyes on 
him. What the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted was really a tactical advantage. 
Undoubtedly it would be a tactical ad- 
vantage if they were not given time to 
look into the merits of the Bill. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, wanted 
this advantage, hon. Members had a 
right to claim that the Rule should not 
be altered in order that the Government 
might secure it. On legitimate Party 
grounds, and in the interests of the 
country, he asked that Friday should be 
retained for private Members, and that 
the Bill should not be rushed through in 
an indecent fashion. Private Members 
on both sides were somewhat inclined to 
harg together in these matters. He 
hoped that on the present occasion every 
private Member on the Government side 
who owned a private judgment would 
vote against the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
The Motion would establish a precedent, 
and an evil precedent, and if the House 
agreed to it, private Members would 
have no rights left, or, at any rate, they 
would resemble sheep, whose only rights 
were to bleat and have their throats cut. 
The crushed worm was sure to turn, but 
if they did not speedily turn and protest, 
they would be crushed and pulverized 
altogether by the right hon. Gentleman. 

rk. JENNINGS (Stockport) said, 
he wished to ask the House to allow 
him to explain his position. Perhaps 
no one was more unwilling to waive his 
right to move the Motion which stood 
on the Paper in his name relating to 
the Accountant General’s and Secretary’s 
Department of the Admiralty for that 
evening than he was. He considered it 


a great hardship that he shonld be 
> mem of the opportunity of bringing 
be 


ore the House a question of con- 
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siderable im nee to the taxpayers, 
and one which they were not likely 
to hear much of from official sources. 
It was a double hardship, because the 
whole of last Session private Mem- 
bers had no opportunity of om 
forward questions in which they an 

their constituents were interested. 
great many Members were elected espe- 
cially to present to the House particular 
questions in which the constituencies 
were concerned. Those questions were 
very likely of no moment to a great and 
powerful Government, but they were of 
great importance to the constituencies 
which sent the Members to Parliament. 
In his own case he felt it the more, be- 
cause he understood that Tuesdays and 
Fridays were practically to be taken 
from private Members throughout the 
rest of the Session. {Mr. W. H. Saurru: 
No, no!) Private Members were to be 
remitted to a night Session, when they 
would come down and be treated to the 
exciting entertainment of seeing the 
House counted out. This arrangement 
was very disadvantageous to the Govern- 
ment and to the Party to which he him- 
self belonged. The Motion which he 
had on the Paper concerned great 
abuses of the Public Service, and he 
thought he could show that these abuses 
were very serious, involving the expen- 
diture of large sums of money under a 
system which was still in existence. 
That the House should be deprived of 
the opportunity of discussing such a 
matter was a great wrong. When the 
question of giving up his right to the 
day was put to him, he understood that 
he had no choice. If he had any, he 
should have declined to give way; but 
the matter was put to him in a way 
which led him to suppose that it was 
a case of Hobson’s choice, and that 
whether he agreed or not, the night 
would be taken just the same. Under 
these circumstances he declined to take 
any credit for having given up the night, 
and he should vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) said, that his sympathies 
went with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Jennings). Hon. 
Members who wished to bring subjects 
before the House had been deprived of 
opportunities of doing so for many 
Sessions past. What was the hurry in 
pushing forward the Local Government 


Mr. Jennings 
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Bill? He presumed that there were 
very few Members who would vote 
against the second reading. In the 
great principle of the Bill most of them 
were ment but the local governing 
bodies of the country ought to have the 
opportunity of thoroughly understanding 


A | the details of the Bill. There were two 


or three speeches delivered on Thursday 
night that deserved to be considered in 
the Provinces by those one yet had 
not had the opportunity o ing them ; 
and he butat en their behalf that they 
should have the opportunity of learning 
from the discussions on the second read- 
ing what the clauses of the Bill really 
meant. This would be most easily se- 
cured by giving private Members their 
usual nights during the ensuing week. 

Mr. MACDONALD OAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) said, he had on tne Paper 
a Motion for that evening relating to the 
constitution of the Boards of Customs 
and Inland Revenue. He opposed the 
Motion as interfering unduly with the 
rights of private Members, avd hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not go 
to a Division. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden )said, he feared the right hon.Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury had 
cléture on the brain. He( Mr. H. Gardner) 
agreed upon the necessity of the country 
being afforded time tv thoroughly digest 
the arguments and criticisms which 
would be made on the scheme of Local 
Government. The Bill had been de- 
scribed as a revolution; he was certain 
the House did not wish it turned into a 
coup d@’état. 1f the Government would 
promise that in return a proper number 
of Government nights would be given 
for the discussion of the measures of 
private Members, he should not oppose 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he should cordially support his 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) in opposing 
the Motion, on the ground that he 
desired to retain some remnant of private 
Members’rights which year by year were 
being gradually and steadily taken away. 
The condition of Public Business was 
80 y advanced that the Semmes 
could not possibly claim urgency for the 
Local nas Bill, but they, having 
obtained their closure, seemed to desire 
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to use it most unscrupulously and in a 
manner opposed to the interests of the 
House as well as to the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he desired to supr>rt the general 
protest against taking the nights of 
private Members, but he did not alto- 
gether support the proposed application 
of it, for he must say he thought 
Northampton had a good deal of the 
time of private Members this Session. 
What was the position? Only two 
months of the Session had passed, and 
for those two months the Goveinment 
had had it all their own way, and had 
practically monopolized all the time of 
the House. If they desired to “‘ beat the 
-ecord,” he submitted that they had 
already done so, for they had got very 
far forward with a most important Bill, 
while they had revolutionized the 
National Debt and brought in a most 
portentous Budget. He suggested that 
the House wanted time to consider the 
provisions of the Local Government Bill. 
They had not all got the great intel- 
lects of the Gentlemen who sat on the 
two Front Benches, and they required 
time for consideration. hat good 
would result from such a headlong and 
indecent rushing of the meesure through 
the House? At the end of the Session 
the Government would be in the position 
of Alexander the Great, when he sat 
down and wept because there were no 
other worlds for him to conquer. He 
had a Motion down for Tuesday ; it was 
nothing whatever to do with the general 
question of the infraction of Members’ 
rights, but the Motion was one in which 
he believed a great many hon. Members 
took a great interest, aad he knew if he 
did not get a chance of bringing it on 
next Tuesday, the House would very 
soon get into Committee un the Local 
Government Bill, and then his chance 
would be very small indeed. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
that the feeling in opposition to the 
Motion on his side of the House was 
general. Theright hon. Gentleman had 
no cause to complain of the manner in 
which the Local Government Bill had 
been received, and he personally should 
be very sorry to do anything to wreck 
a Bill the leading features of which were 
ofso much value and importance. If they 
parted with the Bill now, before having 
an exhaustive discussion, they would in 
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Committee be compelled to proceed 
from clause to clause without knowing 
really the bearing of one part of the Bill 
upon another. The House wanted to 
understand the Bill, and the presentstage 
was the only opportunit hey had for 
general discussion, and for clearing me 
certain points upon which . wey desi 
information. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
that an exhaustive discussion at the 
present time would greatly facilitate the 

assing of tha Bill. The House had 
heard very little in the way of a finan- 
cial statement, and it was extremely 
difficult to ascertain how the question 
between boroughs and counties would 
be affec If the Government forced 
the House into Committee, the cer- 
tain effect would be that in discussing 
one clause they should be obliged to do 
so without apy reference to concessions 
that might ke made upon another. All 
the Government nights next week might 
well be occupied by the discussion on 
the second reading, and if the private 
Members’ night could be added, so much 
the better. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
could not but express great regret that 
he should appear to be in conflict with 
any considerable number of Members of 
the House. Before the holidays, when 
he first made the proposal contained in 
his Resolution, he was quite under the 
impression that it was generally accepted 
by the House. He wished the House 
to understand that he never intended or 
desired to cut short the discussion on the 
second reading of the Bill, but rather to 
accommodate himself to the reasonable 
demands and general wishes of both 
sides. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken said that full opportunity 
ought to be given for discussing the 
second reading of the Bill. He (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) desired to afford that oppor- 
tunity, and the Motion he had put on 
the Paper was the very method by which 
that end might be attained. [Cries of 
““No,no!”] He was exceedingly sorry 
that any hon. Gentlemen, whether sup- 
porters or opponents of the Government, 
should feel that an undue amount of 
pressure was being put upon them in 
the request tohim. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jen- 
nings) that he would have ample oppor- 
tunities of raising the important ques- 
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tion contained in his Motion in Com- 
mittee upon Vote 13 in the Navy 
Estimates. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, that the sub- 

ject of his Motion went back over 20 
ears, and it would not be possible for 
im to refer largely to previous years in 

Committee on the Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he believed 
the hon. Gentleman would find the oppor- 
tunity he desired. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was, however, in the hands of the 
House. He desired to consult the feel- 
ings of the House, so as to forward the 
Business of the country. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had spoken of himself as a 
‘crushed worm.” He deeply regretted 
that his conduct should havé produced 
that sensation in the hon. Member; but 
the result of the Session so far showed 
that there was no want of vitality or 
critical power in the hon. Gentleman. 
In the course of his speéch, the hon. 
Member said the second reading of the 
Bill relating to Ireland occupied three 
weeks, and having regard to the fact 
that that Bill affected only 5,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and that the present Bill 
referred to 28,000,000, it would be reason- 
able that the time allotted for the second 
reading of this Bill—— 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
say it would be reasonable. He said 
that the Conservatives took that time 
when they were in Opposition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
hon. Member’s suggestions were carried 
into effect, it would result in the ap- 
propriation of 17 Parliamentary the 
for the second reading of the Bill; and 
in that case it was obvious that it would 
be impossible to pass the Bill this Session. 
When regard was had to the fact that 
the Bill contained a number of clauses, 
many of which were almost a Bill in 
themselves, he thought hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and those he the Gangway 
on the Ministerial side would recognize 
the fact that, although Public Business 
was in a forward state as eompared with 
last Session, yet the magnitude of the 
work which the Government had in hand 
was such that they would not be doing 
their duty if they failed to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of pressing 
forward a measure the principal discus- 
sion of which must take place in Com- 
mittee. The Government were anxious 
to obtain an opinion on the Budget Bill 


Hr. W. H. Smith 
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without delay, and to take the Em- 
sea’ Liability Bill and the Railwa 

tes Bill on Government nights ; | 
under those circumstances, it did appear 
to him that, although it might be neces- 
sary to trench for a little upon the time 
of private Members, yet the House would 
do well to give them the time asked for 
by the Government. Reference had been 
made to the number of times that pri- 
vate Members’ days had been en 
during the present Session ; but, in his 
opinion, there had been less interference 
in that respect than in many past Ses- 
sions. This was the first occasion upon 
which private Members had been asked 
to surrender their rights. [Cries of 
* Procedure!”] Oh, yes; he believed 
that two or three nights were taken on 
the Rules of Procedure. However, he 
trusted that the House would consent ‘o 
the Motion that he had made. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, he was sorry to hear 
the closing remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, because he thought they were not 
quite warranted in point of fact, and 
marred the effect of the conciliatory 
spirit of the rene portion of his 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to assume that there was no 
way of interfering with the rights of 
private Members except the appropria- 
tion of entire Sittings. There was 
another mode of abridging very greatly 
the time that private Members had at 
their disposal—namely, by means of 
Morning Sittings. Asa matter of fact, 
upon strong and special grounds while 
Procedure was before the House the 
rights of private Members were taken 
away altogether, and even the proposals 
of private Members on Procedure were 
entirely excluded from the benefit of that 
arrangement, and the discussion was 
limited to the proposals brought forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He did 
not say whether that was right or wrong; 
but that course was followed with respect 
to Procedure, and also through the whole 
of the very important question—and, 
he rejoiced to think, the very successful 
measure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—with respect to the conversion 
of the Debt. The whole of that measure 
was virtually put through its stages at 
Morning Sittings of the House. How- 
ever, he did not wish to discuss that 
matter further than to say that he 
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thought that the arrangement of the 
Business of the House with regard to 
its division between the Government and 
rivate Members was a matter which 
had reached a point—after the expe- 
rience of last year and the initial expe- 
rience of this—which made it very neces- 
sary that it should in a very short time 
be made the subject of general considera- 
tion. He was not prepared to say that 
they ought to exclude from view some 
limited further interference at the pre- 
sent moment with the rights of private 
Members, and he sympathized very 
much with those Members who were de- 
prived of their opportunities. The course 
which he should feel it to be his duty 
to take would depend upon the intention 
of the Government as to the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in any 
degree for the limited space he was dis- 
posed to assign in the first instance to 
the second reading of the Bill, because, 
if he had been in any degree drawn 
into a snare in respect of the feelings 
and Sy irre of the House, he (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) might himself—in his 


anxiety to expedite the practical discus- | - 


sion of the measure—have contributed 
in ype 3. npon the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind an impression that was 
not adequate to the occasion. While he 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) thought it was 
of the utmost importance to have an 
affirmation of the general principle of 
the Bill, yet manifestly they had learned 
that an enormous amount of interest and 
very considerable difficulty arose in re- 
spect of the adjustment of the measure. 
It was not possible for them to regard 
the great number of subjects and their 
diversity and complexity without seein 

that Members of the House who ha 

constituents to represent felt it to be 
necessary for them to have a larger dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the 
Bill, and it was impossible in equity tc 
resist that claim. Take, for example, 
the question of whether the parish 
was to be regarded as the unit, 
and whether the structure which they 
were about to erect was to be built 
from the parish or was to include 
the parish— that was a question of the 
utmost importance. It was a question 
of the utmost importance to the class 
which of all classes affected by the Bill 
was most in need of time and assistance 
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in the consideration of the question—he 
meant the agricultural labourers. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
renounce any attempt to impose an 
arbitrary limit upon the discussion of 
the Bill on the second reading, for it 
was impossible to exclude fr m view the 
necessity of informing the country of 
the scope of the measure through the 
medium of their debates and through a 
bond fide discussion in the House. He 
was sure it was not intended to prolong 
the discussion beyond the nec con- 
sideratioa of the merits of the Bill, and 
the discussion would have no Party 
aspect. Under those circumstances he 
was not ose oy though reluctantly, 
to join in refusing the Government the 
use of the time of the House to-night 
for the discussion of the Bill, provided 
they knew that anything that had been 
said before on the subject had been said 
without full information as to the desire 
of the House, in the interests of the 
country, for a full discussion on the 
second reading, and he hoped there 
would be no further misapprehension 
on the point. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
only say, with respect to the period to 
which the debate should extend, that he 
should endeavour to take the course that 
was usual in matters of that kind—that 
was, to arrive at some reasonable under- 
standing as to the period at which the 
debate should close. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 243 ; Noes 
143 : Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—_o—— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Bu 182.] 


(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


SECOND READING. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Question [12th April], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

[ Second Night. | 
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Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, that when the clock struck 
12 yesterday he was endeavouring to 
show the House what would be the 

sition of the different local Governing 
Bodies under the enacting clauses of the 
Bill, which produced hardly any simpli- 
fication of areas, rates, or administra- 
tion, and, indeed, would seem in some 
cases likely, without Amendments to the 
Bill, to add to the confusion already 
existing ; and he intended to show later 
that it was extremely unlikely that the 
duane clauses would be acted upon. 

e pointed out that, ina large populous 
Union in the North, 14 out of 17 Go- 
verning Bodies were left, several of 
them toc small to undertake the general 
werk of Local Government; that in the 
counties of cities no appreciable simpli- 
fication was made. Now, let them see 
in what position the inhabitants of an 
ordinary urban or rural district in 
England found themselves. On refer- 
ence to Mr. Wright’s book on Local 
Government and Taxation, which he 
conceived was the standard work on 
these subjects, he found that the in- 
habitants of an ordinary municipal 
borough lived in four areas — the 
borough, the parish, the Union, and the 
county. The only change under the 
Bill would be that in some cases the 
borough would be called an urban dis- 
trict. The inhabitant of an ordinary 
municipal borough now lived under 
six authorities—the Council, the School 
Board, the Vestry, the Guardians, 
the Quarter Sessions, and the Burial 
Board. Well, the Bill abolished the 
Burial Board ; but it cut the business of 
Quarter Sessions in two, giving part of 
the work te the County Council, and 
leaving part to the Quarter Sessions. 
He paid four rates—the borough or 
general district rate, the poor rate, the 
county rate, and the burial rate. Well, 
there did not seem to be any change 
there. The inhabitant of a Local Board 
district also lived in four areas—the 
Local Board, the parish, the Union, and 
the county. The first would be called 
an urban district, and that was the 
only change. That inhabitant lived 
under six authorities—the Local Board, 
which would now become the District 
Council, the Burial Board, the Vestry, 
the Guardians, the School Board— 
where there was one—and the Quarter 
Sessions. The Burial Board disappeared, 
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and the County Council was created. 
He paid the three rates—the general 
district rate, the poor rate, and the 
county rate, which all remained. The 
inhabitant of a rural parish also lived in 
four areas—the parish, the Union, the 
highway district, and the county. A 
local district was created in which the 
highway district was merged. He lived 
under six authorities—the Vestry, the 
Burial Board, the Guardians, the School 
Board, the Highway Board, and the 
Quarter Sessions. An entirely new 
Board was created to deal with the 
sanitary work, hitherto done by the 
Guardians, and with which the Highway 
Board and Burial Board were amalga- 
mated; while the business of the 
Quarter Sessions was cut in two, like 
that of the Guardians, and a new Board 
created to carry it out. He would still 
pay four rates—the poor rate, the special 
poor rate, the county rate, and the high- 
way rate—as before. They would thus 
see that while a certain number of the 
smaller functions of Local Government 
were to be given over to the new Rural 
District Council, the three greatest and 
most important branches of local ad- 
ministration and taxation—that of the 
Poor Law, of Sanitary Work, and of 
Education—were now to be entrusted to 
three Bodies instead of two. That was 
certainly not consolidation or simpli- 
fication, and the consequence of it 
would be that it would continue as 
difficult as ever for a ratepayer to know 
by whom he was being taxed or rated, 
or to take an intelligent interest, or 
exercise any independent control over 
those most important proviuces of local 
administration affecting the health, the 
property, and the character of the people 
in his district. He was perfectly aware 
that, under Clause 59, the County 
Council was empowered to frame schemes 
for simplification and consolidation of 
districts. But he would venture to point 
out that if a Government in so splendid 
a position as the present Government 
did not venture to tackle this task, 
was it likely that a County Council, 
upon whom they laid no obligation 
to undertake the work, and who 
had no special motive to undertake it, 
and who could offer to those Local 
Authorities no reduction of rate or 
other inducement to reconcile them to 
it, and had no large funds of their own, 
out of which to provide the necessary 
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com © re oe vested ely wens was 
it lik at if the e present 
cupuliaaity, and pasted with the present 
power of simplification, it would ever be 
accomplished until the burdens of local 
taxation had become absolutely uabear- 
able? And were they in such a position, 
industrial or otherwise, to risk such in- 
creasing drains upon their resources ? 
He was afraid that if the chance was 
missed, nothing short of the impending 
bankruptcy of their Local Bodies would 
force the County Councils to put their 
hands into the hot water which ap- 
peared to frighten even Her Majesty’s 
Government. The object of Local 
Government Reformers in demand- 
ing a simplified system in their Local 
Government and Taxation was not to 
obtain ideal uniformity and symmetry, 
but to guard against what he would 
show was a most terrible danger to the 
prosperity and character of this country 
—nanely, the yen and increase of 
expenditure and debt, and the corrup- 
tion and demoralization which ensued 
from profuse and wasteful expenditure. 
Not only did the complication make im- 
possible intelligent interest and control 
in these matters, but it also made it al- 
most impossible to apply an efficient 
check on expenditure. All who had 
studied these matters knew that de- 
mocratically - constituted Bodies were 
very energetic, but were apt to be 
very extravagant, and the danger of 
extravagance in local matters was most 


serious. Their Municipal Bodies had 
not always or generally been most 
prudent. They had done a great deal 


of good work, and had a good deal that 
was valuable to show for their expendi- 
ture; but that expenditure had often 
been dangerously extravagant ; and now 
that the prosperity of the country was 
no longer advancing by leaps and 
bounds they were beginning to feel the 
effects of it. Certain towns, no doubt, 
had much good work to show for their 
outlay—such as Birmingham. But 
Birmingham was remarkable for the 
amount of civic virtue that it con- 
tained, and it had also had the ad- 
vantage of the leadership and direction 
of a most distinguished administrator. 
America had long ed democratic 
Local Bodies. The people there were of 
our own race, with the same instincts of 
popular government, and this country 
might therefore gain some useful lessons 


from their experience, which had been 
gained at a cost which would be 
ruinous to an old country like ours. 
The Federal Government had had to 
come to their relief, and their debts had 
sometimes been reduced by repudiation. 
But even at the present time in nine 
cities of one of the older States the 
interest on the local debt was about 
pe: to the whole expenditure fur all 
other purposes whatever, while the debt 
was equa] to one sixth of the entire 
capital value of the assessed capital free- 
hold value of the property, real and 
personal, of their inhabitants. They 
must remember that in speaking of 
America taxation was levied on the 
capital or freehold value of pro- 
perty, and not on its income. In 
two of these cities the debt was equal 
in one case to a little less, and in the 
other to a little more, than one-half of 
the whole assessed capital value of the 
whole property, real and personal, which 
was liable to taxation within them. 
Circumstances called his attention some 
40 years ago to the management of the 
town of New York. The rating was at 
that time § per cent upon capital, a 
pretty handsome rate as they would 
consider. It was now 2} per cent upon 
the total capital value of the assessed 
property of New York, which included 
persoual as well as real property. Such 
a rate of taxation in England would 
absorb the whole net average income 
which a landlord derived from landed 
property, as he believed in England 
anded property did not now pay more 
than 2} per cent net onits value. It 
was as a consequence of that expe- 
rience that 10 of the principal States of 
America had put an absolute limit on 
the borrowing and taxing powers of 
their Local Authorities. And that limit 
had been found to work admivably. It 
was not only a check to borrowing and 
waste, but it had made the administra- 
tion of the cities at the same time purer 
and more efficient than it was before, 
And in Chicago, a city of Illinois, one 
of the States in which the check had 
been longest in existence, it had stood 
the tremendous strain of the burning of 
the city, and he saw in the last report 
of that city that while they alluded to 
the difficulty df carrying out as rapidly 
as they could wish all the improvements 
that were urged upon them, they spoke 
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this limitation. But to show the neces- 
sity of such a check they need not go 
beyond their own boundaries. They 
found that in 18 years, while the rate- 
able value of England and Wales had 
increased 47 per cent, the local expendi- 
ture had doubled, and the loans out- 
standing at the end of the financial 
year had increased from £33,000,000 to 
£147,000,000. But the most dangerous 
feature was, that that system of borrow- 
ing, far from being checked with the 
less rapid increase in the prosperity and 
wealth of the country, was still ad- 
vancing by ‘‘leaps and bounds.” The 
increase of local indebtedness in 1886 
was £8,200,000 ; and while America was 
not only putting these stringent limi- 
tations on debt, but also limiting to 
something like one-ha‘f or one-third the 
—* of time allowed for repayment 

ere, we, who had not her enormous 
undeveloped resources to depend upon, 
seemed to be taking no such precautions. 
The Government had, in priaciple, ad- 
mitted the necessity of placirg an abso- 
lute check upon the borrowing by Local 
Authorities, for they had put an abso- 


lute limit on the power of the County 
Council to borrow. The limit they had 


placed was that of two years’ rateable 
value of the counties, and when that was 
reached the Local Government Board 
was not to sanction any further loans. 
But the aggregate rateable value of the 
counties was upwards of £130,000,000, 
while the County Debt at present was 
only £3,500,000, the heaviest debt of 
any single county amounting to only 
one-thirteenth of its rateable value. 
Most of the gaols and lunatic asylums, for 
which in the main these debts had been 
incurred, had now been built; yet the 
limit of two years’ rateable value would 
not be reached until the counties had 
borrowed to the extent of £260,000,000 
collectively, assuming that the counties 
had all borrowed in equal proportions, 
or till the county which had borrowed 
most had borrowed 26 times the amount 
of its present indebtedness. But, on 
the other hand, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had placed no absolute limit on the 
borrowing powers of the District Coun- 
cils, to whom he was about to entrust 
the whole of the sanitary administration 
and expenditure. It was.this depart- 
ment of Local Administration which had 
been the source of the greater part of 
the enormous expenditure of the urban 


Mr. Rathbone 
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districts. No doubt the reason why 
they had not applied that limit to the 
borrowing powers of the Local Councils 
and Municipal Bodies was because in the 
Bill, as it now stood, it was extremely 
difficult to see how it could be applied 
while they had so many overlappin 
and confused Local Authorities an 
areas. 

Tae PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rion) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): To 
what check does the hon. Member 
refer ? 

Mr. RATHBONE: To the check of 
not allowing County Councils to borrow 
above a certain proportion of their rate- 
able value. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The same check 
applies to District Councils. No District 
Council will be able, under any circum- 
stances, to borrow more money than two 
years’ rateable value, and then only 
with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. RATHBONE: He was not in 
the habit of making assertions in that 
House, requiring legal knowledge, with- 
out taking the best advice he could 
get upon the subject, and he had not 
made the statement without obtaining 
the best legal advice as to whether 
he was correct in the matter; but, of 
course, he did not put his opinion 
against that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The limit on debt in America 
was rightly placed upon debt, ex- 
clusive of that borrowed for water 
and gas, as those undertakings ought 
to be, if well-managed, profitable invest- 
ments. He found there were only five 
boroughs here whose debts, exclusive of 
that for gas and water, exceeded the 
amount of two years’ rateable value, 
none that had exceeded two and a-half 
years, and only one slightly over two 
and a-quarter. The great bulk of the 
borough debts, exclusive of gas and 
water, were between one and two years’ 
rateable value, so that the limit of two 
years’ rateable value placed by the Bill 
on the county borrowing, if placed upon 
local borrowing, would be about right. 
In the statements given him the sani- 
tary and municipal debts were both in- 
cluded, and also the school board debts 
in boroughs which had separate school 
boards. But he had alluded to another 
most important point in which the Bill 
failed to carry out the provisions for the 
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adjustment of taxation, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had urged as just and ne- 
cessary, and which were as important for 
their effects upon administration and 
economy as they were necessary in 
justice to the ratepayers—he meant the 
division of rates between owners and 
cecupiers. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, in 1871, that the Government had 
become more and more convinced that 
both justice and public policy required 
that the owner should pay a certain 
portion of the taxes. He asserted 
that it was inexpedient that land- 
lords should be allowed to contract 
witn their tenants that the Local 
Authority should impose no taxation 
upon them; that such a practice was not 
permitted with regard to Imperial taxa- 
tion; and he proposed to enact that en- 
gagements by which owners contracted 
themselves out of the payment of local 
taxation should be void. He pointed 
out that that division of rates existed in 
Scotland and Ireland, and that in Eng- 
land alone were the tenants made ex- 
clusively liable for the payment of local 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
further showed that it was most import- 
ant, for the interests of the public and 
the good administration of affairs, that 
not only the occupiers, but the owners, 
should take a direct and practical in- 
terest in the expenditure of the rates, 
and that his own experience in Local 
Government led him most heartily to 
agree with. Two Committees, one of 
the Liberal Parliament of 1868, and the 
other of the Conservative Parliament of 
1874, reported in favour of this division 
of rates. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) asked if it was sug- 
gested that the owners should have 
separate representation if the rates were 
divided ? 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had offered to the 
ratepayers such an immerse concession, 
as relievmg the ratepaying occupiers of 
the payment of one-half the rates, and 
linked with that offer the condition that 
the owners should choose the selected 
members of the new Oouncils, the rate- 
payers would have accepted the one, on 
the condition of getting the other. [Mr. 


-Ittrreworts (Bradford, W.): No, no!) 


His hon. Friend said ‘* No, no;” but he 
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thought he could hardly remember what 
was really one of the functions and duties 
of those Local Bodies. A large part of 
the administrative work of Go- 
vernment was the ppt rere of money 
in the improvement of property, so as not 
only to ae te it, but to make it most 
useful to the community—doing by the 
Local Body, as the representative of the 
owners of property (among others) that 
which could be better done by the com- 
munity than by individuals. [Mr. 
Innincworta: Hear, hear!] If his 
hon. Friend agreed with him in that, 
did he not see how very important it 
was, ifthey were to combine the different 
talents and different powers of the dif- 
ferent classes of the community for the 
public good, that they should have re- 
pr2sented in the administration of those 
affairs those who were thus specially in- 
terested in them as the owners of pro- 
perty? He considered, therefore, it 
would be good in itself to force these men, 
the leisureclasses and owners of property, 
who had of late Leen so neglectful of 
their duties, to take their fair share in 
the administration of local affairs. But, 
even if they did not give the owners 
direct representation, he contended that, 
even for their own sakes, it was of the 
utmost importance to bring home to 
them, before it was too late, by direct pay- 
ment of rates, the immense danger, from 
their neglect of local administration, of 
finding numerous debts, for which their 
property would ultimately be respon- 
sible, tied round their necks for two 
generations and sometimes more. The 
widespread unpopularity of the system 
of ex officio members of Boards of Guar- 
dians, that very clumsy and offensive way 
of representing owners of property,arose, 
as a rule, from most of the magistrates 
taking no interest in the administration 
of Poor Law matters, and not lifting a 
finger to share the work of Boards of 
Guardians, but coming down when an 
appointment was to be made or a job to 
be done, and over-ruling those who had 
borne all the burden and heat of the 
day. Where two or three, or a few, 
ex officio Guardians attended regularl 

and worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the elected Guardians, not only were they 
not disliked, but the elected Guardians 
were very glad to have them, and often 
made one of them Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians—and those who had 
watched the administration of the Poor 
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Law carefully knew that those parishes 
where this help and co-operation took 
— between ez officio and elected Guar- 

ians were just the parishesadministered 
the most economi — best in every 
way. Ifthe District Councils were left as 


at present with this small amount of | perty 


work to interest them, it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to get those 
whose leisure, information, &c., would 
make them most valuable, to take part 
in the work. He (Mr. Rathbone) be- 
lieved that the majority of the House 
would have accepted such a proposal, 
and he himself would have done 
so, because he believed there was no- 
thing which would conduce so much to 
the good government of the country as 
that all classes should take an active 
part in it. The effect of the present 
system was, that in bad times, which 
was just when rates rose, the whole 
pressure and burden fell on the occupier, 
who was in general the less wealthy 
party of the two, and the one most 
affected by bad times as to his power of 
paying rates. But he thought thischange 
was also as essential in the interest 
of the owners as of the occupiers. Their 
pre rty was, after all, ultimately liable 
or local debt, and yet under the present 
system, as they did not feel the rise and 
fall of the rates directly, you could not 
get them to take any interest in local 
administration and expenditure until 
they would some day awake to find a 
heavy, perhaps ruinous, debt entailed on 
them and their posterity for a couple of 
generations. He. was sure all practical 
men would agree with him in the results 
of his own observation—that it was only 
those classes that felt the direct, imme- 
diate impact of taxation who could be 
got, as a rule, to take interest in watch- 
ing its expenditure and guarding 
against its excess. He believed he was 
also in accord with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in contending that it was most 
unfair and inexpedient that the owners 
of property in ground rents and royal- 
ties should be able to contract them- 
selves out of the duty of bearing their 
fair share of the burdens of the country, 
whether local or Imperial. During the 
last 60 years enormous sums had been 
spent compulsorily in improving their 
property held on long leases under laws 
and for purposes which were never 
dreamt of when the contracts were en- 
tered into. The wonderful increase in 
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the prosperity of the country had 
weata that grievance erat felt as 
severely as it otherwise would have 
been ; but the advance in prosperity had 
slackened, and he was very much mis- 
taken, unless the owners of such pro- 
were wise and just in time, if they 
did not find, within a very limited period, 
that they would receive scart consi- 
deration at the hands of the democracy 
when they first realized the power that 
had been placed in their hands. 

The House must bear in mind the 
severe competition with which English 
industry had now to contend, andif they 
burdened that industry by excessive 
local taxation and debt, they would 
make it practically impossible to com- 
pete with other countries. It was said 
that if owners of property were so stupid 
as not to look after this danger, let them 
suffer. Yes; but while the owner had 
his income reduced, if their industries 
were crippled, the workman had his 
whole livelihood taken away. It was 
for the workman, not the owner, that he 
cared and pleaded. How were they to 
maintain their immense population if 
they went on with that accumulation of 
debt? Sixteen years ago he felt it his 
duty to bring under the notice of his 
native city (Liverpool) the total amount 
of their taxation and indebtedness, and to 
ask them to consider the danger of tho 
rapid increase of taxation and debt of 
which they were thus made for the first 
time aware. He showed them that in 30 
years local taxation had risen from 
7s. 4d. per head to £1 5s. 3d. per head, 
and he asked their attention, as he 
asked the attention of the House now, 
to the lesson which Mr. M‘Culloch drew, 
in his Principles of Political Economy, 
from the effect of neglecting such in- 
crease of taxation. Mr. M‘Culloch 
says— 

‘* But whenever taxes become so heavy that 
their influence cannot be defeated by increased 
economy and industry, it becomes most injuri- 
ous. e oppressiveness of taxation was in 
truth the principal cause of the lowness of pro- 
fits in the United Provinces of Holland, &c., 
during the last two centuries, and of the decline 
of their manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity.”’ 

Well, they had not yet shared the fate 
of Holland, but many of the circum- 
stances which preceded their decline 
were now paralleled with us; and the 
increased competition of other countries 
with us in manufactures and commerce 
had advanced much more rapidly than 
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he then foresaw or ventured to predict, 
so that the danger of overburdeni 
industries by excessive taxation 
become imminent and most serious. If 
Mr. M‘Culloch was right, which he firmly 
believed he was, in his estimate of the 
main cause of the decline of the com- 
merce and manufactures of Holland, it 
was worthy of their serious consideration 
to observe how rapidly such a change 
could take place. But they need not 
go beyond the experience of their 
own country. There were some few 
Members in the House who, like him- 
self, could remember a warning almost 
as significant as the fate of Holland, 
though, fortunately, from the courage 
and wisdom of the statesmen of that 
generation, the danger was vigorously 
grappled with and overcome. There 
were those among them who could 
remember how, previous to 1834, by a 
lax and werd administration of the 
Poor Law, this country was on the brink 
of ruin, material and moral, and in some 
instances the whole rental of parishes 
was absorbed by wasteful local expendi- 
ture, while their inhabitants were con- 
verted into paupers and prostitutes. 
The Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of that day showed that three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of a parish 
were paupers. At that point the pres- 
sure became intolerable. The landlords 
gave up their rents, the tenants their 
farms, the clergymen their glebe and 
tithes. As property had become worth- 
less, no rate could be raised. Land 
in many places became unsaleable. 
He had attempted to show some of 
the points in which the Bill would re- 
quire serious alteration if it was not to 
increase the defects of our Local Go- 
vernment, and promote—as he be- 
lieved it would in its present state pro- 
mote—expenditure, which would ulti- 
mately increase instead of relieving 
local taxation. There were other most 
important Amendments required, such, 
for instance, as in the Licensing 
Clauses and in the mode of selecting the 
selected members and other matters; 
but they would be dealt with by hon. 
Members who could speak on those sub- 
jects with special authority. It seemed 
to be admitted on all hands that the 
Bill was to be read a second time. 
There seemed to be no disposition in any 
part of the House to oppose the second 
reading. But he did appeal to the Go- 
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ropose or accept Amendments in the 
Bill to meet the dangers which he had 

inted out. Among the precautions 

e desired to see taken were alterations 
in the Bill which would secure, first, 
the simplification of rates, areas, and 
Governing Authorities ; secondly, a fair 
division of local burdens between owners 
and occupiers; and, thirdly, an effectual 
check upon local extravagance, and, 
above all, upon local indebtedness. It 
weuld be disgraceful, and show a want 
of patriotism and of principle if any 
Party spirit were introduced into the 
discussion of the Bill. All ought to be 
ready to bring their practical expe- 
rience to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in maxing the Bill as good as it 
could be made. 

In conclusion, he might say that, 
althovgh he might seem somewhat of a 
fanatic on that subject of local adminis- 
tration, yet his experience in it had 
led him to believe that mismanagement 
of local self-government and expenditure 
was perhaps one of the greatest present 
dangers to their material prosperity and 
character. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) said, that as a Representative 
of a great industrial community, he de- 
sired to express his hearty approval at 
this Bill being based upon the prin- 
ciple of popular representation on a 
widely extended franchise. He was 
satisfied that in 1888, to introduce a Bill 
on other lines would have been a tac- 
tical blunder of the first magnitude, and 
have led to certain failure. He was 
wel! aware that there were many per- 
sons, both in and out of the House, who 
ordinarily agreed with the Party to 
which he belonged, who felt genuine 
alarm at the wide extension of popular 
principles contained in the measure. 
But he would remind them, looking 
upon the question from a Party point of 
view, that the Tory Party had ever 
grown stronger and stronger as popular 
rights had become more and more ex- 
tended. Between 1832 and 1867 the 
fortunes of the Tory Party were at a 
very low ebb indeed, for the first 
Reform Bill had swept away large 
classes of freemen, and was virtually a 
disfranchising Act, so far as the work- 
ing classes in towns were concerned. 
But from 1867, when the household 
franchise was introduced, the fortunes 
of the Party had improved, and at the 
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factory. Another point which had occu- 

ied the attention of a great many 

embers of his Party was the state- 
ment that oneof the effects of the measure 
would be to destroy the influence of the 
squirearchy. He didnot believe it would. 

e believed that the influence of the 
squirearchy would be quite as great 
under the new as under the old system. 
Their influence would, ia his opinion, 
be largely increased by the fact that 
they would owe their position on the 
County Councils, not to the favour of 
the Lord Lieutenant, but to the suffrages 
of the people. He had sufficient confi- 
dence in the good sense and patriotism 
of country gentlemen to believe that 
they would not stand aside, and there 
was scarcely a county in which, if they 
came forward, they would not receive 
the hearty support of the rural voters. 
It was notorious that country people were 
well aware that the country gentlemen 
thoroughly understood the difficult and 
complex details of county government. 
Though the system of Quarter Session 
administration of county affairs might 
be to some extent behind what was 
called the spirit of the age, yet everyone 
would admit that the country gentle- 
men had, during a long period of years, 
conducted the affairs of the counties at 
Quarter Sessions with economy, effi- 
ciency, and a notable absence of any- 
thing like jobbery Therefore, he be- 
lieved that the good service they had 
rendered in the past would serve them 
in good stead in the future, and there 
need be no fear that if the Bill were 
passed the influence of the country gen- 
tlemen would suffer to any appreciable 
extent. But whilst he was ready to 
give a hearty support to the second 
reading of the Bill, there were several 
important matters which it seemed 
to him called for discussion at the 
present stage of the bill He looked 
with considerable disfavour upon that 
part of the Bill which dealt with the 
management of the police. He regarded 
the proposal as set out in the 7th section 
of the Bill as an unmitigated evil. The 
County Councils would not have to make 
laws, but to administer them. It was 
by means of the police that the Imperial 
laws were enforced. If a case arose 
in which the wishes of the majority of 
the ratepayers of a district were 
opposed to laws passed by that House, 
asin the case of compulsory vacci- 
nation or the payment of tithes, what 
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would happen? The police would be 
ordered by the County Oouncil not to 
enforce the law, and the law would 
become a dead letter. For his part, he 
thought it would be better either to 
leave the control of the police in the 
hands of the County Justices, or, which 
he would much prefer, take this oppor- 
tunity of placing the entire police 
force under the Home Office. He 
had another and a still stronger objec- 
tion to this part of the proposed scheme. 
He understood that the measure now 
before the House formed a part only of 
a general scheme. It was proposed this 
year to deal with the Local Government 
of England and Wales alone, because of 
the extreme difficulty and complexity of 
the question. It was intended next year 
to extend the operation of the measure 
to Scotland, and it was intended ulti- 
mately to deal with a still more compli- 
cated question—that of the Local 
vernment of Ireland. He ventured to 
think that no Unionist Government 
would ever introduce a Bill into that 
House dealing with Local Government 
in Ireland which did not reserve com- 
lete control of the police force to the 
ecutive Government. At some future 
time—possibly at the next General 
Election—the country would be asked 
to pronounce a final opinion with re- 
gard to the Home Rule proposals of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and have pre- 
sented as an alternative plan a Local Go- 
vernment measure of the Unionist Party 
which would involve an extension of the 
operation of the Local Government Acts 
for England and Wales and Scotland to 
Ireland. It appeared to him to be 
absolutely necessary that this measure 
for the Local Government of England 
and Wales should not contain any prin- 
ciple of first-class importance which the 
House would not be prepared to place 
in any Bill for the ion Government 
of Ireland. It, therefore, did seem 
to him that the proposal in this 
measure with regard to the control of 
the police was highly unsatisfactory. 
With regard to that part of the 
measure which dealt with the licensing 
question, he felt bound to say that the 
experience he had had on the subject 
led him to believe that the licensing 
powers of the Justices had always been 
honestly, fairly, and uprightly exer- 
eised. At the same time, however, he 
did not doubt that the Oounty Coun- 
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cils would deal with licences in an 
equally fair spirit. Under the provi- 
sions of the Bill power was to be given 
to the Councils to do away with un- 
necessary licences, and, in his opinion, 
this was a power which might be exer- 
cised with great public advantages ; but, 
of course, compensation was the neces- 
sary corollary to the withdrawal of such 
licences. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been labouring under a misapprehersion 
when he stated that it had been decided 
that under the existing law licences could 
not be taken away without good cause. 
There had been no such decision pro- 
nounced by the Queen’s Bench Division, 
although it was only right that he should 
say there was a great difference of opi- 
nion among the most eminent lawyers 
as to the effect of the Act of 1872 with 
regard to the point. But, certainly, 
whatever might be the strict legal aspect 
of the case, it had undoubtedly been the 
uniform practice for a long series of 
years to renew licences, and, upon the 
faith of that practice, large sums of 
money had been invested in the trade ; 
and it would be a great breach of faith 
on the part of that House if it were to 
introduce a clause into this measure 
giving the County Councils power to 
sweep away existing licences, merely 
because the licensed houses were not 
wanted, without giving any compensa- 
tion. With regard to beerhouse licences, 
the proprietors of those houses which 
were licensed before 1869 had an abso- 
lute vested interest in their licences, 
which was specifically set out and recog- 
nized by the Act of 1872, under which 
the Justices could not refuse to renew 
these licences except on the four grounds 
of unfitness set out in the statute. In 
dealing with such licences, therefore, 
the House would have to recognize the 
fact that such a vested interest did 
exist, and it would be a breach of 
every principle which had ever regulated 
its action if it were to authorize the 
taking away of such licences without 
compensation being awarded. The 
Bill Ly sapnen to have been defectively 
drafted in respect of the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded, inasmuch as it 
set forth that the measure of compwnsa- 
tion to be awarded ir the event of a 
renewal of a licence being refused was 
the value of the house with and without 
the licence immediately after the passing 
of the Act. In the event of the value of 
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a licensed house felling from £5,000 im- 
m diately after the passing of the Act 
to £2,000 a few years after, the County 
Council would, on refusing to renew the 
licence, still have to pay the sum of 
£5,000 as compensation. He presumed 
that the £5,000 in such a case would be 
the maximum amount of compensation to 
be paid in any event, and that it was 
intended that where the value of the 
house had fallen only its real value 
should be taken into consideration in 
assessing the amount of compensation. 
He thought the Bill would require 
amendment in this respect. Licensed 
houses continually change hands, and 
in such cases the price paid for 
them would never be more than a 
mere nominal one above their value 
at the time of the passing of the Act, 
and brewers and distillers would take 
care to protect themselves by never 
advancing a shilling more upon them 
than their value at the time the Act 
came into operation. As to the proposal 
to establish a County Council for the 
Metropolis, he was not quite able to 
gather from the speech of the President 
of the Local Government Board whe- 
ther it was proposed next year to in- 
troduce a further and supplementary 
measure dealing fully with the question 
of District Councils and county govern- 
ment. It was important before the 
House was asked to accede to the pro- 
posal contained in the Bill for the 
establishment of a representative body 
in the Metropolis, that it should have 
some means of judging whether or not 
the District Councils were to be estab- 
lished on something like the lines laid 
down for counties in other portions of 
the Kingdom. Then, in connection with 
the licensing clauses, there was the 
proposal to give over to the Oounty 
Councils the power as to Sunday 
closing. He objected to this for three 
reasons. In the first place he ob- 
jected to the proposal because he 
thought that the question of Sunday 
closing was essentially a National and 
not a local matter. Sunday closing was 
either a good ora badthing. If it was 
a good thing, an Act ought to be intro- 
duced dealing with the whole Kingdom. 
The system ought to be a uniform one. 
He objected altogether to a chance 
majority on the County Council deter- 
mining a question of that kind. He 
objected to the proposal, in the second 
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place, because he believed that the in- 
evitable result of giving such powers 
to the County Councils would be to 
cause the Councillors to be elected not 
because of their special knowledge, but 
simply because they held strong views 
for or against Local Option. In other 
words, Sanday closing would become 
the test question of every election. His 
third objection was this. It had been 
shown that where Sunday closing existed 
the immediate result was the springing 
up of bogus drinking clubs. This, 
surely, would be a great mischief. He 
was, therefore, strongly of opinion that 
it was extremely undesirable to introduce 
such a proposal as this in the Bill. 
With those exceptions, he might say 
that the Bill, as a whole, was a 
thoroughly excellent measure. He be- 
lieved it would not only tend to establish 
on a sure foundation the reputation of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for courage and for statesman- 
ship, but also tend in no small degree to 
strengthen and consolidate the great 
Party of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so distinguished a Member. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he had to congratulate the 
Government in having such a thick and 
thin supporter of the Bill as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton). If 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had supplied hon. Members with 
an explanatory Memorandum dealing 
with the Bill, as had been suggested, 
the speeches and the debate would have 
been considerably shortened. He did 
not think the Bill was anything like 
so good a measure as the speech of the 
right hon. Géntleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie), in introducing it, had led the 
House and the country at first to believe. 
Speaking to his constituents the night 
after the Bill had been introduced, while 
paying a tribute to the lucid exposition 
of the subject by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he (Mr. Broadhurst) warned his 
audience to wait until the Bill was 
printed before they came to any definite 
resolution one way or the other, as it 
was very unwise to judge of the merits 
of a measure by the descriptive account 
of its introducer. They had discovered 
that this caution was necessary. The 
superstructure of the Bill was no doubt 
captivating and showy ; but it had been 
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reared with little regard to the element 
necessary for success and stability—the 
foundation. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that he was creating a 
sort of secondary Parliament in the coun- 
ties, but little regard was shown to the 
connection between the County Council 
and the residents in the county. His 
own idea of constituting a proper system 
of Local Government would be to start 
from the parish as the unit, or at least 
from groups of parishes, and thus build 
up at the doors of the people a solid, 
sound representative 'y, and then to 
raise a great Central Council from it. 
The object of county government was 
not only to relieve Parliament and to 
improve the condition of county affairs, 
but to educate the people in the county, 
to bring them into as close touch as 
possible with the local governing body, 
and to give them as great an authority 
as possible over their local affairs. This 
Bill would not do this. The labourer 
and the mechanic in the rural districts 
would, to a great extent, be lost sight 
of in constructing the County Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was the 
District Council. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, it was 
true that there was a District Council, 
but the Bill left the vestries untouched. 
That was a great and radical defect in 
the measure before the House, and hon. 
Members on his side would do their best 
to obtain a thorough reform of Local 
Government based on real democratic 
lines, and not partly on democratic lines 
and partly on privilege, as they would 
discover county government to be if 
that Bill passed as it stood and nothiog 
further was done. They had been led 
to believe that the Bill would abolish all 
property qualification, but the principle 
was not thoroughly carried out while 
they retained a property qualification in 
the case of the chairman of a County 
Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the chair- 
man would be a Justice of the Peace as 
the Mayor of a borough was. A Justice 
of the Peace in a borough required no 

roperty qualification. In a county a 
ution of the Peace did require such a 
qualification, and that was the reason 
for the provision referred to. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for his expla- 
nation, and thought that it only con- 
firmed his (Mr. Broadhurst’s) statement, 
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and showed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had entirely misled them by his 
description of the freedom which was to 
e the constitution of those bodies. 
The County Council ought to have free- 
dom in regard to the choice of its chair- 
man. Again, they had been led to 
believe that the Council would be elected 
on the principle of one man one vote ; 
but in Sub-section 4 of Clause 4 in the 
Local Government Electors Bill it was 
provided that nothing in that section 
should prevent a county elector from 
being enrolled in more than one division 
roll. That would enable an elector, by 
the acquisition of some small property 
subject to rating, to have a vote in every 
electoral division in the county in which 
he lived, and in all the other counties 
surrounding it if he thought proper. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the section 
said an elector might be enrolled in 
various division rolls, but he could only 
vote once for the county. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that was a 
considerable improvement, and he was 
glad of it. But the clause might easily 
mislead one into the view which he bad ex- 
pressed. He had asked theright hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he proposed this Session 
to repeal the property qualifications, and 
to remove other anomalies attaching to 
the Poor Law system, and the right hon. 
Gentleman answered in the negative. 
The country would be exceedingly dis- 
appointed by that reply, and would not 
accept that as anything like a settlement 
of the question of Local Government 
until the Poor Law system was dealt 
with. The people had for many years 
been looking for the removal of the pro- 
perty qualification in regard to Poor a 
Guardians ; also for the doing away of 
ex officio members in those bodies and 
for the abolition of plural voting ; and 
Ministers had led them to expect that 
when the question of Local Government 
was dealt with, those matters would no 
doubt come urder review. But were 
they now to have what was to a great 
extent a sham representative system left 
standing side by side with the newly- 
created County Councils and District 
Councils? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be desirous of linking the 
living with the dead. There was no 
branch of local self-government so press- 
ing or so vital to the working classes as 
the administration of the Poor Law sys- 
tem, which mainly affected them ; and 
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yet now they had practically little or no 
voice in the election of th« Boards of 
Guardians, and they could not by any 
means become members of those boards. 
Labour representatives had no chance of 
finding seats on those boards as now 
elected and constituted. That had been 
a long-standing outrage on the principle 
of popular representation ; a if the 
Bill passed as it now stood, the 
Boards of Guardians would remain 
in all their naked deformity as the 
one institution in which the work- 
ing people were excluded from takiug 
their share. The Poor Law was 
administered by a class who had 
never shared the privations or experi- 
enced the discomforts and trials of the 
poorer members of the working class, 
and who knew very little indeed about 
them. The continued division of local 
authority would ‘not be an aid to good 
government and reasonable economy. 
There would, if the Bill passed in its 
present form, be three distinct sets of 
officials—one for the District Councils, 
ancther for the County Councils, and 
there would remain the officials under 
the Poor Law system. The counties 
and districts would thus be officially go- 
verned and the Councils would hardly 
be able to resist the influenee of their 
officers. If, on the other hand, one 
authority only existed there would be 
greater economy and better government. 
With regard to the elections, he sug- 
gested that it would be more convenient 
to farm labourers who might have to go 
a distance to vote if they were fixed to 
take place in April instead of in January. 
He regretted that the small boroughs 
were to be wiped out of existence. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
had anything to do with municipal 
government, he would perhaps hesitate 
before he took the course he had with 
regard to those boroughs. The fact was 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
made a better Bill if he had nct had 
before his eyes the ghost of the county 
squires. The vestries, with all their 
evils, were to remain as they were, and 
the elections in connection with them 
would continue to take place in the 
morning when only the parson, the 
squire, and their friends could attend. 
[‘‘Ob,oh!”] He feared that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not attended his 
church regularly of late. 
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warden. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that that 
might be so, but yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not seem to know when or 
at what hour of the day he was called 
upon to take up his ecclesiastical duties. 
The Bill suffered in consequence of this 
Paes to retain certain powers in the 

ands of the Justices, who were not 
elected and who were not in sympathy 
with the people. The Ohief Constable, 
for instance, who was the centre and 
motive power of the whole force, would 
still be elected by the Justices. They 
intended to protest against this proposal 
and to divide against it as often as they 
could. They would protest until they 
were met with the inevitable closure 
which generally followed debates which 
were objectionable to the Government. 
The Bill, no doubt, was a great measure 
in its outline, but its details were bad, 
deceptive, and misleading. It might 
be described as a great skeleton without 
either flesh or blood about it. If the 
frame of the Bill was filled up from the 
Opposition side of the House, the mea- 
sure might become a decent and pass- 
able Local Government Bill, but it was 
evident that it had been prepared with 
a view to the feeling of Gentlemen 
whose conversion to Local Government 
reform had been very recent and hasty. 
The sooner the Government were made 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
labourers and artizans outside the 
borough houndaries upon the subject, 
the better it would be for all concerned. 

Mr. DUGDALE( Warwickshire, Nun- 
eaton) said, the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) had inti- 
mated to the Government his intention 
of dividing on the Bill in Committee as 
often as he could, and he (Mr. Dugdale), 
therefore, thought they had acted 
wisely in not adopting the course the hon. 
Member suggested they ought to have 
adopted, that of combining this already 
long Bill with the question of the reform 
of the Poor Laws. He (Mr. Dugdale) 
did not propose to follow the hon. Gen- 
tleman through the speech he had just 
delivered. He had listened to the debate 
as one who had been to some extent en- 
gaged in county government with the 
object of making a few remarks on the 
Bill from a Quarter Sessions point of 
view. It would be very satisfactory to 
the right hon. Gentleman who had in- 
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troduced the Bill to find that the Quarter 
Sessions which had recently assembled 
throughout the country had expressed 
so favourable an opinion on it. Almost 
all had appointed committees in order 
to see what amendments were necessary 
to carry out the objects of the Bill. At 
the Quarter Sessions of which he (Mr. 
Dugdale) was a member, there was a 
large attendance. One ortwo gentlemen 
made speeches expressing their distaste 
at the prospect of losing the business of 
the county which they had for so many 
years efficiently transacted; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would be 
pleased to hear that the chief opponent 
of the Bill at the Warwickshire Quarter 
Sessions, after making his speech against 
the measure, voted for a resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to endeavour to 
ascertain what amendments were neces- 
sary in order better to carry out the 
objects of the Bill. This showed that 
the County Justices did not look on this 
measure in any jealous spirit; and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Notting- 
ham would find thaS they had deter- 
mined not to frustrate its objects but to 
endeavour to improve it in every way 
they possibly could in order to make it 
efficient for the purpose of County Go- 
vernment. He thought they might take 
credit for having conducted their busi- 
ness with efficiency, integrity, and 
economy at Quarter Sessions, and when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) last night commenting 
in somewhat envious terms of the small- 
ness of the county rates as compared 
with the excessive rates which were 
levied at Wolverhampton, he (Mr. Dug- 
dale) had almost thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman was making those re- 
marks as a prelude to a request to the 
House not to pass the Bill at all, but to 
leave the County Government in the 
hands of the Justices. Now, the present 
County Government was representative 
—it was not elective, but by the present 
Bill it would be both representative and 
elective. He said it was representative 
because it was well known that it was 
carried on by Justices from every Petty 
Sessional Division of the county. The 
Lord Lieutenant appointed Justices 
resident in the district to attend to the 
business of every Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion. He could speak from experience 


























that it was the object of those who had 
the appointment of the Committees of 
Quarter Sessions to select gentlemen 
from every Petty Sessional Division in 
order that persons from every part of 
the county might help to carry on the 
work of the county. So that, although 
the Quarter Sessions was not elective, it 
was representative, as it embraced gen- 
tlemen from every part of the county 
who were able to make known the views, 
feelings, and wants of every district. He 
hoped that in making these new County 
Councils elective, care would be taken 
to muke them truly representative. He 
did not think, however, that the Bill 
had been framed with sufficient care for 
that purpose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in framing the Bill, had gone rather 
too much upon borough lines. He had 
not taken sufficiently into consideration 
the differences which existed, and would 
always exist, between boroughs and 
counties, because he had proposed by 
Clause 52 in the Bill that electoral divi- 
sions should be modelled as nearly as 
possible on population. That was all 
very well, and a very good test for a 
borough. By that plan they had all 
the area of the borough represented. 
They had persons in the Town Council 
who knew the wants and feelings of the 
inhabitants of the borough, but it was 
a different thing in a county. There 
were large areas in all counties where 
the population was very sparse, and if 
the representation of the county were 
modelled on population solely without 
regard to area, it would be found that 
when the County Council came together 
it would not have the representative 
character which the Quarter Sessions 
now possessed. And this was a very im- 
portant matter; because, unless the 
different districts were represented by 
those who knew their circumstances and 
wants, a t deal of injustice would be 
done. What struck him very forcibly 
at this moment was the question of the 
main roads. That was one of the most 
ms questions which would have 
to be dealt with by the County Councils. 
He, as representing the County of War- 
wick—and he thought other hon. Gentle- 
men acquainted with other counties 
would say the same thing—could assert 
that there was not nearly a sufficient 
number of roads treated as main roads. 
In point of fact, there were very few 
main roads beyond those roads which 
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were originally turnpikes. Cireum- 
stances had brought about changes in 
the districts, so that some of the roads 
that were originally main roads were 
not, properly speaking, main roads now, 
whilst roads which were not formerly 
main roads were now used as such. In 
the County of Warwick this matter had 
been under consideration for nearly two 
years, and the Oounty Authorities had 
been asked -by local bodies and per- 
sons from different parts of the county 
to take charge of certain small roads and 
treat them as main roads. They had 
only complied in one instance. They 
had been on the point of choosing a 
general committee to inquire into the 
matter all over the county, but they had 
thought that as the County Government 
Bill would be soon brought in, this was 
a matter which ought to engage the at- 
tention of the Councils established under 
the Bill, and which ought not to be dealt 
with by the county magistrates just as 
they were going out of office. They had, 
therefore, postponed the question ; but 
it was a matter that ought to come before 
the attention of the County Council on 
the earliest opportunity. He spoke of 
this now because the question of main 
roads was a question which required 
local knowledge ; and, unless they had 
persons acquainted with the whole area 
of the county, who would be able to 
assist the County Council w‘th their 
personal and local knowledge, they 
would be entirely dependent on the re- 
ports of paid agents and officials, and 
would not be able to give the same care- 
ful consideration to the subject as they 
would be able to do if they had the ad- 
vantage of the presence on the Councils 
ef gentlemen residing in the localities. 
This showed that there was a great 
distinction to be drawn between the 
county and the borough, and that what 
was a very good measure of representa- 
tion for the borough, would not be 
at all suitable for the central manage- 
ment of affairs by County Oouncils. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would consider this matter when 
they got into Committee on the Bill. 
He might suggest that perhaps the 
most convenient method of arriving at 
a thorough representation of the county 
would be by taking the Petty Sessional 
Divisions as electoral areas, or some 
modification of them, because there 
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could be no doubt that the Petty Ses- 
sional Divisions had been chosen and 
had been formed by the Justices to suit 
the convenience of the inhabitants of the 
county. And this being so, it was very 
likely that these areas, or some modifi- 
cation of them, would be convenient 
districts for the election of members 
of the County Council. But, of course, 
that was a matter which must be dealt 
with in Committee; therefore, he would 
not enlarge on it at the present moment. 
Now, it had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Not- 
tingham that the County Justices were 
altogether out of touch with the rural 
population, and that they had no sym- 

athy with them. When the election 
for these County Councils came to be 
made, the hon. Member would find that 
he was very much mistaken in his view 
with regard to the County Justices, and 
he (Mr. Dugdale) hoped and believed 
that the County Justices would take 
their part in the government of the 
county under the new conditions and 
would not hesitate to cffer themselves 
as candidates, though it might be a new 
sensation and be rather distasteful to 
some of them—especially the older men 
who had had the greatest experience. 
But he felt quite certain that no body of 
men in this country were more popular 
with the poor and labouring classes than 
were the County Justices, and he was 
confident that the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham would find this out if 
the County Justices would only stir 
themselves, as he believed they would, 
and continue to take their proper place 
in the government of the county. And 
now he should like to say a word or two 
about the franchise which was proposed 
for the new County Council. He agreed 
very much with what was said on this 
subject yesterday by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Somerset 
(Mr. Hobhouse). The borough fran- 
chise was a very good franchise for a 
Town Council, but the county franchise 
would be much better for a County 
Council. He should be quite willing to 
accept that portion of the borough fran- 
chise which admitted ladies to the suf- 
frage—indeed, he would go so far, when 
the time came, as to apply that principle 
to Parliamentary elections also. The 
qualification of councillors and the selec- 
tion of councillors was a matter which 
ought to be dealt with in Committee; 
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and he rather approved of the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Arfon Division of Carnarvon (Mr. 
Rathbone) that the selected councillors 
should be elected by the owners. But 
as a matter of principle it certainly was 
most necessary and desirable that there 
should be some means of insuring 
stability and continuity of work in the 
County Council. He, therefore, thought 
that something should be done to make 
certain that some members—at any rate, 
at the commencement of the institution 
—should be rendered capable of holding 
office for more than three years. At the 
end of three years they would be just 
getting thoroughly uainted with 
the work that was to be done—just 
beginning to work asit were. it was 
not work that could be learnt all in a 
moment. They would have to go to the 
central town—they would have to meet 
there from time to time, and if they 
were new to the work it would take 
them some time to get into it. It was, 
therefore, very desirable that there should 
be some provision, as was proposed in 
the Bill, for ensuring continuity and 
stability. He was very glad to find 
that the work of the Central County 
Council was to be confined ‘o central 
work. It was impossible that these 
Councils could do their work in the 
same way that Town Councils did theirs, 
because the area was so large that they 
could not possibly attend to it. The 
District Councils would do the work, and 
he hoped they would do it well; but he 
thought with regard to these Councils, 
and here he was, perhaps, in accord with 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham 
—that every parish, unless it was a very 
small one indeed, ought to be represented 
in order that the interests of that parish 
might be properly seen to on the Dis- 
trict Council, much in the same way that 
parishes were now represented on Boards 
of Guardians. When small matters 
such as the drainage of a parish were 
brought before the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, it was very important that 
every parish should have its representa- 
tive on the Council, in order, if neces- 
sary, to stop extravagance in carrying 
out the scheme. Frequently ishes 
suffered very considerably if a had 
not efficient representatives on the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, before whom pro- 
posals of this kind were made. As to 
counties of towns he was not at all 
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sure that the Government would be 
well advised in enlarging the number of 
those towns beyond that contained in 
th: Bill. Those in the Bill should be 
made counties in reality. He wished 
to speak now of Birmingham, with which 
town he was connected. If Birming- 
ham was large enough to be made a 
county of itself, it should be independent, 
and its present payment to the county 
rate ought to be commuted and ought 
to cease. It would be a great advan- 
tage to every town large enough to be a 
county of a town to have its own high 
sheriff, and he was sure that the high 
sheriffs of counties in which such towns 
were situated would be only too glad 
that this arrangement should be made. 
Nottingham was a county ofa town now, 
and the system he reeommended was 
there adopted, and was found to work 
well. The same thing should be done 
in the case of the new counties of towns 
which might be instituted. They should 
be made self contained, independent 
counties, with all the attributes of coun- 
ties. And now he should like to say 
a word with regard to the police. He 
was bound to say he did not altogether 
agree with some of his hon. Friends 
in this matter. He should, certainly, 
prefer vo see the police wholly in the 
hands of the Justices, but he could 
not agree that the plan adopted in the 
Bill would not work. He knew that 
most hon. Gentlemen around him 
thought that joint comzaittees would 
not work at all, but he held a different 
opinion. He had seen a great deal of 
the working in the county of a joint 
executive committee of Quarter Sessions, 
consisting of a certain number of Justices 
and a large number of farmers, for the 
administration of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts; and all he could say 
was that no joint committee could work 
more harmoniously than this in Warwick- 
shire had done, and no men could be 
more thankful for assistance rendered to 
them than were the Justices who were 
membersof the vommittee to the farmers. 
Therefore, he was not in accord with the 
opinions of many of his hon. Friends 
on this subject. He thought it would 
be found that joint committees with re- 
gard to the police would work as well 
as the joint committees in respect of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, had 
done. On the subject of main roads, on 


which be had already touched, he desired 
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to point out that the matter was not a 
local one at all. These roads were great 
thoroughfares. They would ‘have to he 
re-arranged, and ought, properly, to be 
dealt with by the counties. He had 
wished for some time to see the day when 
the main roads of a county would not 
be left in the hands of the parishes, but 
would be managed by a central au- 
thority. The Wheel Tax was a tax 
which should be handed over to the 
County Authority, as it wasa fair tax 
to apply to the main roads; for he did 
not think any hon. Gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House would dis- 
agree with him in saying that those who 
used the roads should contribute—at any 
rate to some extent—to the expense of re- 
pairing them. No doubt the turnpikes 
were an incorvenient mode of collecting 
the money, still they had done rough 
and ready justice. He had been rather 
surprised to hear the right hon. Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton last night 
complair. thas the Wheel Tax of Wol- 
verhampton would be spent outside 
the sown, because it almost made him 
think that the wheels of Wolverhamp- 
ton never weut outside that borough. 
He thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, on reflection, be of 
opinion that it was quite fair that the 
heel Tax should be distributed over 
the county, and that it should not be 
simply devoted to the town where the 
wheels had to be put up for the night. 
It should go to pay the expenses of the 
roads over which they travelled durin 
the day. He did not think there pa 
be any difficulty in adminis.ering these 
main roads by a central body. No 
doubt, the county road surveyor would 
be responsible, and he could either re 
pair the main roads through subordi- 
nates of his own or contract with the 
local authority in a district to do it for 
him. So much, then, with regard to 
main roads. He wished now to saya 
word or two with reference to parish 
roads—and here he must say he did not 
agree with the proposal of the Bill. 
The Bill proposed, practically, to divide 
the whole county into Highway Boards, 
because the District Council would be 
the Highway Board for the district. 
The central authority was the body to 
whom should be entrusted the adminis- 
tration of main roads; but the smaller 
roads were used priucipally by the 
parish or the neighbourhood, and did 
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not require anything like the same 
amount of repair as the main roads, 
and it seemed to him that they would 
be much more cheaply and better at- 
tended to if the parish highway surveyor 
were not abolished. e knew that 
many hon. Members thought that the 
parish highway surveyor was a person 
who neglected his duty and left the 
roads in a very bad condition. That, 
however, had not been his experience. 
In his experience the parish road sur- 
veyor had done his work very well, And 
they must remember that he was ar un- 
an officer, and that they had much 

etter avail themselves of unpaid labour, 
if they possibly could, than appoint a 
large number of paid officers and lead 
to jobbery. Then the parish surveyor 
was on the spot, and that should be 
considered. He could look to what was 
wanted, and could employ labourers at 
odds and ends of time when the men 
could not get work elsewhere—which was 
a very important thing in a district—and 
could use his own carts, and altogether 
do his} work better than anyone else. 
Something was said yesterday about 
occupation roads, and a hope was ex- 
pressed that some provision would be 
made for repairing them. He hoped 
nothing of the kind would be done. 
Occupation roads were private roads, 
and ought not to be repaired by the 
public. As to work transferred from the 
Government Department, by way of a 
practical suggestion he would say this. 
They all knew a — deal about 
the services of the Inspectors of the 
Government Department, and he would 
suggest that a staff of these Inspectors 
should be kept up, and that their ser- 
vices should be available to the County 
Councils whenever those Oouncils had 
to undertake any of the work which 
was now performed by the Government 
Department, but which would now be 
thrown upon them. Surveyors were 
very eminent porsons, but they were 
very expensive, and it would be found 
a great saving of expenditure if the 
Government surveyors were to consider 
it part of their duty to advise the County 
Councils. In this way the County Coun- 
cils would not onl be saved great ex- 
pense, but would have the benefit of a 
wide experience which the Inspectors 
employ rf the Government Offices 
possessed. He was afraid he had tres- 


passed too long on the indulgence of the 
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House, but he still wanted to say one 
word about the licensing clauses of the 
Bill. He was not one of those who 
could bring himself into such a state of 
mind as even to drop a silent tear at 
the county magistrates losing the power 
of licensing. He did not think the 
Justices’ duty with regard to licensin 

was really much more than a ministeria 
duty. All were agreed that there were 
too many public-houses, but the Justices 
were not responsible for that. They 
knew, as was said by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) that 
they were saddled with all beer houses 
which sprang into existence before the 
Justices had any power over them, the 
licensing authority being then the Excise 
officers. The more beer houses there 
were the more money came into the 
Excise, and the result was—and it should 
be a warning for the future—that the 
number of these houses which sprung 
up all over the country was far beyond 
the necessities of the population. When 
the Act of 1865 passed, and the beer 
houses were transferred to the magis- 
trates, the beer house keepers were pro- 
tected against the forfeiture of their 
licences, as had been mentioned by the 
hon.and learned Member for West Ham. 
It was, therefore, almost impossible for 
the Justices to reduce the number of 
beer houses, and, in point of fact, they 
had not been able to do se. Now, with 
regard to the licensing of public-houses, 
he thought there was a very erroneous 
impression abroad that the Justices 
had really an almost unlimited, abso- 
lute discretion in refusing the renewal 
of these licenses. That was very far 
from being the cas . By Section 42 of 
the Act of 1872 no licensed person need 
attend the annual licensing meeting for 
the renewal of his licence, unless he was 
required by the licensing Justices to do 
so. Tho Justices were not allowed to 
entertain any objection, unless written 
notice of opposition and the grounds of 
objection were served on the licensed 
person seven days before the licensing 
meeting ; and they were bound to take 
evidence on oath as to the renewal. 
Subject to that, the section of the Act 
said licences should be renewed. The 
words were ‘‘ subject as aforesaid,” and 
they had always been treated by Jus- 
tices and Courts of Law as referring 
to provisions preceding them, and as 
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limiting the disoretion of the Justices to 
a judicial discretion, thus excluding an 


absolute, arbitrary, cx capricious exer- | regard 


cise of discretion; and if any hon. 
Member wished to see to what an extent 
that had been carried recently, he would 
quote a case which had only lately oc- 
curred before a Oourt of Justice. The 
case, which arose in the neighbourhood 
of Nuneaton, was that of ‘“‘ The Queen 
v. the Justices of Market Bosworth.” The 
case was heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench Division, and anyone who was 
curious to see it would find it in Zhe Times 
‘‘Law Reports,” 3, page 620—the date 
being the 11th May last. It seemed that 
there was a public-house in Market Bos- 
worth, of which a man named Palmer 
was the licensed tenant. In September, 
1885, his licence was refused, but no one 
had given him the proper notice re- 
guired by the Act. He did not appeal 
against the refusal. His licence ran 
out. He remained in the house without 
selling beer, and in 1886 he transferred 
it to a man named Chatham, and at the 
annual Licensing Sessions in 1886, the 
licence having been dead a whole year, 
Chatham applied for a renewal of it. 
He applied under the Act 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 61. The Justices refused the ap- 
plication, but took no evidence of any 
specific objection, treating the applica- 
tion as if they had a right to refuse it. 
They said they had a right to refuse it, 
because it was not required; but the 
Court of Queen’s Bench granted a man- 
damus, and the case was sent back to 
the Justices who then renewed the 
licence. Now, Justices acted on that 
view of the law, and the result was that 
there was a very small diminution in 
the number of licences, and would con- 
tinue to be so long as the matter re- 
mained in the hands of the Justices with 
their present jurisdiction ; but those gen- 
tlemen who thought that public-houses 
would be brought to an end sooner by 
a mere transfer to another licensing 
authority were, he believed, very much 
mistaken. He found that between 
1873 and 1887 there had only been a 
diminution of 27 public-houses in Bir- 
mingham, where the people were fully 
alive to the necessity of a the 
number of licences, and some of the 
old licensed houses had been pulled 
down; and with regard to the beer- 
houses, which did not come under 
the control of the Justices until 1881, 
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there had only been a very small dimi- 
nution in the number of them. With 
to new licences, it was well known 
that for the last few years these had to 
be confirmed by the licensing committee 
of the county, and the result was that 
few new licences had been granted. 
It was almost impossible to get a cen- 
tral independent authority to grant 
them, and he found that in Warwick- 
shire during the last 13 years onl 
12 new licences had been granted. 
Under the circumstances, as the Justices 
had no absolute power to close public- 
houses if they were not required, 
it would be most unjust to take away 
licences without compensation ; and, 
therefore, he thoroughly approved the 
principle of the Bill with regard to com- 
pensation. If power was to be given 
to any body of men to close public- 
houses and pay compensation, they must, 
of course, in these days be an elected 
body, and not a body like the Justices; 
but the compensation, should be reason- 
able, and he suggested that it should 
include only tue ordinary publican’s 
— and not that made by the brewers 
y what was called “tying,” because 
it would not be right and fair to the 
ratepayers. The number of tied public- 
houses was increasing very largely, and 
the practice was neither good for the 
publicans nor the public, and it had 
recently extended to such a degree 
that not only was the beer tied to the 
brewers, but wines, spirits, tobacco, 
tea, and even matches. Therefore, 
under the circumstances, it was abso- 
lutely in the interest of the ratepayers 
that the appraisement of a public-house 
for compensation should not include 
brewers’ profits. He would suggest as an 
alternative to compensation in money, 
that there should be the option to extend 
licences for a certain definite period, at 
the end of which they should absolutely 
cease. He did not wish to go into the 
uestions of Local Option and Sunday 
losing further than to say that he did 
not approve of the former, unless it was 
ap lind to very large areas; and that he 
did not think it would be an advantage 
to the public that public-houses should 
be shut up on Sunday in one parish or 
county and in the next parish or county 
kept open. There were many men who 
went for long walks on Sunday mornings, 
and it would be extremely inconvenient 
to them when at a distance from home to 
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find that there was no house where they 
could get a mouthful of food or drink ; 
and it should be remembered that the 
publican was bound to supply food 
as well as drink, and he was there- 
fore, in that respect, a servant of the 
public. He considered it was a very 
valuable provision in the Bill that Clerks 
of the Peace and other county officers 
should be at once transferred to the new 
Boards, because it was quite impossible 
for any body of men to transact county 
affairs satisfactcrily unless they had effi- 
cient clerks. Finaliy, he was confident 
that when the proposed change took 
place, the Justices would be found tu 
assist in every possible way, their only 
desire being that the business of the 
counties should be efficiently carried on. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, that this Bill was welcomed by the 
country, because it was a serious attempt 
to arrest and, if possible, to reverse the 
fatal tendency to concentrate power in 
Westminster and at Whitehall, and to 
check the interference of Government 
in local affairs, which depressed local life 
and annihilated local independence. It 
was an attempt to return under modern 
conditions to the popular representations 
of early English times; but, bulky as the 
measure was, its omissions and reserva- 
tions seriously detracted from its value 
as a final measure. Its most serious 
omission was the absence of any re- 
organization or even recognition of the 
perish, which he thought might have 
expected better treatment from a Con- 
servative Government. The parish had 
been the cradle and nursery of local self- 
government in England, and the unit 
and even the kernel of the English re- 
presentative system. It was the reeve 
and the four best men of the parish 
with the lords of the land and the 
parish priests, that formed the hundred 
of the early English organization, and it 
was the reeve and the four best men of 
the township, with the wealthy barons 
and dignitaries of the Church, who formed 
the shiremoot or County Council which 
the Government were trying by this Bill 
to revive; it was the germ from which the 
Commons House of Parliament sprang, 
and it had been and was still the unit of 
government. No doubt in England 
it had lost much of its former vitality, 
owing largely to the destruction of the 
open-field system and the shameless en- 
closure of commons, which had robbed 
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the tsand labourers of the parish 
of their interest in the land, and had 
thereby taken from them their local 
responsibility and, to some extent, their 
self respect. The legislation of the iast 
40 or 50 years had emphasized the 
change. The decline of the parish had 
been furthered by the formation of 
Poor Law Unions, by the Union Charge- 
ability Act, and by the institution of 
the county police instead of parish con- 
stables. He thought the Government 
might have given some recognition of 
the important fact that the Education 
Act of 1870 gave new life to the parish, 
and Radicals might have expected from 
them some historic sympathy with this 
time-honoured form of LocalGovernment, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should certainly 
have given greater consideration to this 
unit, for in his Radical days he made 
the parish the unit of his scheme of Local 
Government; but he now treated the 
most time-honoured of our institutions 
with contempt, and made no effort to 
give it vitality or new powers. This Bill 
really robbed it of many of the powers 
which it had hitherto possessed ; at least, 
so faras Wales was concerned, it was to 
be merely an area for the election of the 
school board and the extraction of tithes. 
The Bill threw the bulk of power and 
responsibility not on the parish, which 
was accessible to most of the people, but 
on the local authority of the County 
Council, the body least .ccessible to the 
mass of the people; its whole framework 
tended to increase the power aud duties of 
the County Council, the membership of 
which must be restricted to the leisured 
classes. That Council would draw to it- 
self the power hitherto exercised by the 
Quarter Session boroughs of 100,000 in- 
habitants and other powers until now 
exercised by parishes, and would be 
further strengthened by the provision 
enabling the Privy Council to add to it. 
He appealed to the author of the Bill to 
mitigate this evil by not straining pedan- 
tically after equal electoral districts. He 
thought that definite instruction should 
be given to Quarter Sessions that they 
should pay the greatest respect to the 
area of the parish in dividing the county 
into electoral divisions, and that similar 
instructions should be given to the 
County Council in dividing District 
Council areas into wards. Even if 
the Government did not do that, he 
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thought that the electoral divisions 
should not be a mere mechanism like 
a Chinese puzzie, but associations of 
inhabitants like parishes having com- 
mon interests and living near one 
another. He pleaded for this par- 
ticularly so far as Wales was concerned, 
because there the mountains cut up the 
counties into valleys and dales, having 
communities with a distinctive life of 
their own. He therefore hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would in 
Committee insert an Instruction to the 
apportioning bedy, if he might so 
designate it, to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the boundaries of the parishes, 
and especially of scattered parishes 
like those in Wales and in the 
North of England, In _ introducin 
the Bill the right hon. Gentleman sai 
that, as there was but one door by 
which all who desired to take part in 
the Great Couneil of the nation should 
enter, so also there should be but one 
door by which all should enter who 
wished to take part in the County 
Councils. That was a most excellent 
principle to lay down, but he did not 
find in the Bill itself the application 
of that principle. This House of Com- 
mons is not made up of 500 Members 
elected by the constituencies and 170 
Members selected by the elective Mem- 
bers. To state it is to condemn it. 
In 1836 this proposal of having se- 
lected members in local bodies was 
adopted, at the instance of a Tory 
Peer in the House of Lords; and he 
must say that, after 50 years of demo- 
cratic rule, he should not have expected 
from the most reactionary Government 
any such proposal as the present, and 
he hoped before the second reading 
of the Bill took place the Govern- 
ment would be able to announce that 
they had given up this indefensible 
proses He thought that every mem- 
er of the Council should be elected, 
even, in order to carry out the object of 
the Bill. In introducing the measure 
the right hon. Gentleman had said it 
was essential not to set up distinctions 
between member and member of the 
Local Councils, but that was exactly the 
principle which the Bill did set up. He 
would also suggest to the Government 
that instead of electing the whole of 
the County Council for thre» years, it 
should be elected for a period of four 
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years, and that half of it should be re- 
newed every two years, and that, instead 
of having annual elections with re 
to District Councils, they should be 
biennial, so that elections for the 
County and District Councils would 
take place in alternate years. By 
those means the traditional »pirit would 
be maintained in the County Councils ; 
there would then be no serious inter- 
ruption of their work, and the ob- 
jection pointed out by the last speaker 
would be obviated. With regard to the 
lice, they had heard that evening 
a the hon. and learned Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) a most 
monstrous doctrine—namely, that the 
counties, and even the boro ,hs, should 
be deprived of the control of the police, 
and that they should be handed over 
absolutely to the control of the Home 
Office. Surely police despotism in Ire- 
land must not in an enfranchisin 
measure be extended to England A 
Wales. He thought that the limitations 
placed by the Bill on the popular con- 
trol of the police were, one and all, mis- 
chievous. In the first place, it was 
mischievous to have a Joint Committee 
of Quarter Sessions and the Oonnty 
Councils. Why should not the cc’strol 
of the police be given to the representa- 
tive County Council, as it had been en- 
trusted for over 50 years to the repre- 
sentative Town Oouncils? But it was a 
ser: anumaly still that the Chief 
lonstable, who is the pivot of the 
whole police force of a county, should 
not be appointed and controlled by the 
County Gouncil, who paid the salary, 
but by Quarter Sessions. That, he 
thought, was a distinctly retrograde 
provision. Another objectionable pro- 
yision of the Bill was that power was 
te be given to tha Justices of Quarter 
Sessions to employ the police for other 
than ordinary services, which simply 
meant that they would be used, as in 
Wales, for the extraction of tithes, per- 
haps of rack-rents, the protection of 
game, and the safeguarding of Emer- 
gency men. No doubt the latter ought 
to be guarded, but he thought the 
county should have some voice in the 
employment of the police for these extra- 
ordinary duties. ith ard to the 


District Couneils, he thought the way 
these were to be dealt with constituted 
a distinet blot on the Bill. It seemed to 
him that this body, tho smallest recog- 
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nized by the Bill, should correspond to 
the Communes which on the Oontinent 
formed the safeguard of popular free- 
dom, because they had power to deal 
with all that concerned the social and 
neighbourly life of the people. M. de 
Tocqueville, a profound student of go- 
vernment, wrote— 

“‘ The strength of a free people resides in the 
Commune, Communal institutions are to free- 
dom what primary schools are to science—they 
bring freedom within the reach of the people, 
they teach them the peaceful use of it, they 
habituate them to its practice.’’ 


How did the Bill propose to make the 
District Councils in the rural parts of in- 
terest to the people? It was quite true 
that they were to have the administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acts, and that 
certain powers now exercised by the 
parish were to be given tothem. The 
villagers and peasants were closely and 
vitally interested in such matters as 
commons, allotments, plots for houses 
and gardens, pathways, and, in Wales, 
in extensive Orown lands which formed 

rmanent pasture and sheep walks. 

hen there were the subjects of the edu- 
cation of their children, the disposal of 
local charities, the control of public- 
houses and of rivers, and the care of the 
poor; but every one of these things was 
precluded from the purview of the Dis- 
trict Councils, and it seemed to him, 
therefore, that the proceedings of these 
Councils would, owing to these glaring 
deficiencies, be “‘ flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able.” Greater simplicity would be 
secured, in his opinion, if these Councils 
were strengthened. The licensing ques- 
tion was, for instance, to be dealt with 
in a most cumbersome and unsatis- 
factory way, by means of new areas. 
But why not trust the people by 
giving the control of the liquor traffic 
to the District Councils, where they 
would really have some amount of 
power? It was by giving the control 
of these matters to them that the 
District Councils could alone be made 
of interest and value to the country 
people. He hoped that before the second 
reading took place the Government 
would distinctly announce that, if possible, 
next year the care of the poor would be 
placed in the hands of | the popular 
Councils instead of Boards of Guardians ; 
and at least, so far as Wales was con- 
cerned, there was the strongest desire 
that the control of all schools which 
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received Government grants should be 

laced in the hands of the people. 

e ventured to suggest that power 
should be given to the County Council 
to re-arrange and occasionally sub- 
divide the rural District Councils so 
that county towns should become 
centres of new districts. In many parts 
of Wales the Unions covered areas of 
20 or 30 miles, and it was unreasonable 
to expect peasants to take a real interest 
in a body to attend whieh they weuld 
have to trudge the great distances he had 
alluded to. Instead of restricting the 
chairmanship of County Councilsto those 
qualified to be magistrates, he thought it 
should be rather enacted that every 
chairman of District as well as County 
Councils should, by virtue of his office, 
be a magistrate. This would popu- 
larise the administration of justice, and 
add dignity to the fulfilment of respon- 
sible local duties. Then he wished to 
make some remarks on the financial pro- 
posals of the Biil, especially with regard 
to Merionethshire, the county which he 
represented. In the first place, he 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ingeniously transferred to the County 
Councils the unpopular, the vulnerable, 
and caprieious sources of revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his Budget 
speech, repeatedly spoke of the liquor 
revenue as a declining revenue, and 
he proceeded to re-adjust the local and 
Imperial taxation by making the county 
baliges os, depend on the mainten- 
ance of the liquor traffic, and thus, while 
he divested the Imperial Government of 
all moral responsibility for the traffic, 
he safeguarded the revenue which he 
derived by making it the interest of 
the County Councils to keep open as 
many public-houses as possibic. Then 
how will counties with absentee land- 
lords fare in the apportionment of 
the other licences ? the county of 
Merioneth, Lord Newborough owned 
the royalties and ground rents in the 
Northern pa-t, and three great landlords 
drew rent from the Eastern part, and 
three others from the Western part of 
the county; but not one of them lived 
within the county, and they would not, 
therefore, contribute a single sixpence of 
the revenue drawn from armorial bear- 
ings, licences for servants, carriages, 
dogs, and game. Then Merionethshire 
happened to have fewer public-houses 
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than any other county in Wales, and, as 
he believed, also inEngland ; and, at the 
same time, the Home Office had power 
tocompel itto keep up the police force to its 
present strength, and evon increase it ; 
so that, the grant in aid to the county 
being taken away, there would be very 
little drawn from the taxes to be trans- 
ferred to it. Ooming into the allocation 
of the Probate Duty according to indoor 
pauporism, he could not enter into the 
question whether it was wise or not re- 
lentlessly to apply the werkhouse test ; 
but he said they could not apply the test 
in the same way to large towns, where 
the poor were very helpless, and to the 
rural districts of Wales, where there had 
been from time immemorial a neigh- 
bourly courtesy among the peasants 
which made the administration of the 
Poor Law much easier than in the former. 
Let the House consider how the prin- 
ciple of the Bill would work. London, 
with 54 per cent of indoor paupers, would 
receive 18s. a-day for every 100 paupers, 
while Wales would receive 3s. 8d. a-day 
for the same number. He trusted the 
Government would revise this inequality, 
for if not, the Welsh Members—and 
many English Members also — would 
offer a most determined resistance to the 
2ist clause. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) last night had expressed 
the hope that if the Bill passed it would 
diminish the work and expenditure of 
the Local Government Board. He was 
not quite sure whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was not using a littlelirony 
in making that reference, because if 
anything was clear, it was that the new 
arrangements would add immensely to 
the work and expenditure of the De- 
partment. For many years it would be, 
only in a limited sense, a decentralizing 
measure, and itvdid not touch the ques- 
tion of Privaté Bill legislation, with its 
scandalous expense and delay, nor did 
it give to Wales an elected Body which 
would have a superintending control 
over the vast and complex machinery 
which the Bill would set up. He said 
that such a Council as that, representa- 
tive of and responsible to the Welsh 
nation, would not only control and 
superintend the local machinery, but 
would, by dealing with such questions 
as education, fisheries, Crown lands, 
and public works in Wales, lighten the 
ever-incroasing burden of this House, 
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and become a real, solid, and effective 
measure of decentralization. 

Mr. TAPBING (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) said, that the country for many 
years had been looking {sr this mea- 
sure, but it had fallen to the lot of a 
Conservative Government to bring in a 
Bill which would be something like a 
comprehensive settlement of this t 
question. The hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) had said 
that he was disappointed with the Bill, 
although he approved some of its pro- 
visions. He could quite understand the 
disappointment of the hon. Member at 
seeing this measure brought in by a8 
Conservative Government. The hon. 
Member went on to make an entirely 
unprovoked attack upon the county 
ache ~~ ~ en _ a 
in sympathy with the people. He (Mr. 
Tapling) ventured to think that the 
result of the elections next January 
would show pretty clearly whether that 
was the case, and he was willing to 
leave the question to the electors who 
would have to be enfranchised under 
the Bill. Some hon. Gentlemen had 
said that they regarded with a certain 
amount of anxiety the results of the 
Bill, more particularly as it affected the 
magistrates by whom the county busi- 
ness had been so well performed. He 
did not, however, share that anxiety ; 
on the contrary, he believed the people 
of England had quite enough common 
sensy to elect the best men to do their 
business. They had trusted the _— 
in the Election of 1886, and he, for 
one, was quite satisfied with the common 
sense then showed by them. He should 
not criticize the Bill at length, but there 
were one or two points on which he 
desired to make a few observations. It 
would perhaps have been more satisfac- 
tory if the numbers in the case of thenew 
Oounty Councils could be set out in the 
Bill, so that each county might know 
exactly how it stood in the matter of 
representation. Then, he had been 
rather struck with the opinion ex- 
pressed the other day at a meeting of 
the Chamber of Agriculture in his own 
constituency, that some sort of qualifi- 
cation ought to appear in the Bill for the 
County Councillors. He was aware that 
this s tion would not find favour 
on the Benches opposite; but the mem- 
bers of these Councils would have duties 
to perform of a very important cha- 
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racter, and in future those duties would 
become even more important than those 
now assigned to them under the Bill. 
The hon. Member for West Notting- 
ham (Mr. Broadhurst) had asked why 
the Poor Law administration was not 
entrusted to the new Bodies? Besides 
the Guardians, there were the school 
boards, harbour authorities, drainage, 
and conservancy boards, which were 
left untouched by the Bill; but he 
did not regard this as an absolutely 
final, but to a great extent a tentative 
measure, and if the Government found 
that it worked well, and that the 
present powers were exercised judi- 
ciously by the County Councils, he was 
perfectly certain that they would be loth 
to refuse an extension of powers to 
the Councils. The hon. Member for 
Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. Ellis) had 
referred to a subject of great impor- 
tance—namoely, that of Private Bill 
legislation ; but he (Mr. Tapling) looked 
forward to the time when the congestion 
of Business in that House could be re- 
lieved by allowing to locally constituted 
bodies the same share in legislative as 
in administrative work, and when the 
expense incurred by the ratepayers in 
connection with Private Bills might be 
saved by allowing the Local Councils to 
carry out private legislation. His next 
point was that of the areas constituted 
under Olause 52. That had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for the 
Nuneaton Division of Warwickshire( Mr. 
Dugdale). The section provided that 
the divisions should be arranged with a 
view to the population of each division 
being as nearly as may be equal, regard 
being had to the last public census for 
the time being. He ventured to think 
that if carried ot exactly as it stood the 
Bill would to sone extent defeat its own 
object. The ob, sct was to confer on the 
counties the power of managing their 
own affairs at pesent possessed by the 
boroughs; but he thought he should 
show that unlss other considerations 
besides popul ition were taken into 
account, the county people would be ab- 
solutely swamyed in their representa- 
tion on the County Boards. He had in 


his hand some statistics relating to Lei- 
eestershire, which county he had the 
honour to represent. In that county the 
Billesdon Union had an area of 50,721 
acres, a population of 12,000, and a rate- 
able value of £1('7,428; but there were 
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two small populous places called Hum- 
berstone and Belngies with an 

of 3,486 acres, a population of 5,000, 
and a rateable value of £16,584, and if 
the population of these boroughs was 
dedueted, the —— of the rest of the 
Union would be 7,000; and it would be 
found that while the rateable value 
of Humberston and Evington was 
£16,584, the rateable value of Billes- 
don Union was £107,428. There- 
fore, as the Bill stood, the rest of 
the Billesdon Union and the two places 
Humberstone and Evington oulki have 
about equal representation on the 
County Councils, although as far as 
valuation was concerned the rest of the 
Union really represented five times more 
property than was comprised in the two 
places he had mentioned. The result 
would be that the inhabitants of the 
country districts of the Union would 
be practically swamped on the County 
Board. Without wearying the House 
with other figures even more remarkable, 
he was perfectly certain that those he 
had given could be matched in other 
parts of the country, and unless some 
alteration were made he feared that 
gross injustice would bedone by therural 
districts being swamped in the manner 
he had described. He did not think 
he was asking anything unreasonable 
when he pointed out the necessity of 
rectifying this inequality. He urged 
simply that taxation and representation 
should go together; he was not asking 
that there should be anything in the 
nature of plural voting, but simply that 
those who paid the most money should 
be fairly represented on the Oounty 
Oouncils and nothing more. Turning 
to the financial side of the Bill, he need 
not assure the Government how grate- 
fully their relief proposals had been re- 
ceived by the county interest. The 
question had been before them fer 
many years past; both sides of the 
House had agreed that some relief of 
local taxation was but fair and right, 
and he was glad to think that the time 
had come when the relief in and 
again promised was at length to be 
given to the greatest industry of all— 
agriculture. At the same time he had 
heard doubts expressed as to whether 
the relief was not more apparent than 
real, and it was feared that the new 
system of administration might prove to 
be more expensive than the former. 
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Therefore, he t, if the relief was 
to be real, it must be made certain that 
economy would be one of the results of 
the measure. His own constituents 
were grateful for this large addition to 
the local revenues which would result 
from the allocation of certain taxes, at 
the same time they were afraid that it 
might all be swallowed up in increased 
expenses, unless some method of securing 
economy were inserted in the Bill. One 
method, perhaps, of promoting economy 
was that of the consolidation of rates. 
There were now different rates to be 
collected and different accounts to be 
kept, which, of course, involved so many 
additional officers, and he should have 
liked to see but one taxing and one 
spending body in each district, with 
one valuation, one rate, one machinery 
of collection, and one set of accounts. 
He believed that this plan would, as 
much as any, lead to economy in local 
administration, and if Her Majesty’s 
Government could see their way, he 
should be glad to see some clause in- 
serted which would effect what he was 
advocating. Another point regarded 
with some doubt was the borrowing 
powers given to the new authorities 
under the Bill; they would be anxious, 
no doubt, to make use of -their powers, 
and he rather feared that some extrava- 
gance might result, as had been the 
case, though rarely, in some of the 
boroughs. He thought that the term 
of 60 years was too long a period 
for Local Government Board loans, and 
he should be glad to see it reduced to 30 
years. The only remaining subject to 
which he had to refer was that of the 
division of rates. The principle of the 
division of rates between the owner and 
occupier had often been assented to by 
both sides of the House in the course of 
previous debates. ‘This would have the 
effect of relieving a good deal of friction 
and in some cases of injustice. He 
wanted to see the burden on land ad- 
justed to advantage‘of the landed inter- 
est, just as the one would adjust the 
burden on a horse. It seemed to him 
that an injustice was done in the case of 
long tenancies, because since the com- 
mencement of the leases new rates, such 
as the Education rate, had become very 
high, and it was not fair that the 
tenants should bear the whole increase 
which had occurred during the last 10 
years. He thought, however, that this 
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ease was one for compromise. He 
thanked the House very much for the 
kindness with which it had listened to 
him, and he had now only to add his 
congratulations to the Government, to 
those they had already received, and 
more especially to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, on having introduced 
a measure of legislation which he ven- 
tured to say would be an enduring 
monument of constructive skill. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, that in the observations he 
was about to make he should confine 
himself to the Metropolitan aspects of 
the Bill. The first and most important 
feature, from that standpoint, was that it 
recognized the unity of the Metropolis 
and contained the great principle of one 
Central Body directly elected by the rate- 
payers. That was a great principle, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) announced it, they 
on the Opposition side of the House re- 
ceived it with cordial cheers. He (Mr. 
Pickersgill) could only regret that no 
sooner had the right hon. Gentleman 
put forward this principle than he pro- 
ceeded to cut a “ monstrous cantle ” out 
of it by providing that one-fourth part 
of the Council should not consist of 
elected but of selected members. The 
right hon. Gentleman relied upon the 
precedent in the Municipal Acts for that 
provision. But surely the right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that that pro- 
vision was used as a sort of back door 
to admit in ts the municipal bodies those 
whom the electors had rejected; and no 
doubt it would be, to a very large extent 
at all events, used for a similar pur- 
pose under this Bill. Then the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was to cease to 
exist. He (Mr. Pickersgill) was no 
admirer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; but there was another bod 
existing side by side with it whic 
certainly did not to any greater degree 

the confidence of the citizens of 

mdon, and which was, as he thought, 

a more extravagant Board than the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
operation of which had not been free 
from the suspicion of jobbery and 
corruption, and many hon. Members 
failed to understand why the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was to cease to 
exist, whilst this other Board— the 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board—was left. 
The second point, perhaps, which would 
attract the attention of the Metropolitan 
critic was this, that whilst the Metro- 
politan ratepayers were to provide for 
the cost of the police they were to have 
no control over them. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had said, as a 
defence of his plan of dopriving them of 
the control of the police, that they con- 
stituted in themselves a great army. 
Well, great armies were or might be 
dangerous instruments, whether they 
were clad in red or in blue; and he re- 
spectfully ventured to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman a means by 
which he might subdivide this great 
army with advantage to everybody con- 
cerned—and perhaps by that means they 
might reduce the apprehensions which 
the right hon. Gentleman felt or would 
feel in handing it over to the ratepayers. 
Now the Metropolitan Police District 
was a vast area. It extended 15 miles 
all round from Charing Cross. It ex- 
tended as far as Staines on one side, and 
Hatfield on the other; to Dartford on 
another side, and almost up to Reigate 
on the fourth, and it included districts 
the ratepayers of which had no common 
interest with the citizens, of London. 
There was one particular illustration of 
the anomaly which was produced by the 
vast size of this area, to which he would 
invite the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. It was this. He 
was informed, and he had reason to be- 
lieve, that at Bexley, which was a small 
village just within the Metropolitan 
Police area, there were 25  police- 
men, whilst at Dartford, which was 
not a village but a town, and which 
happened to be just outside the 
Metropolitan . Police area, there were 
only four policemen. Now it did seem 
to him a great hardship to these rate- 
payers at Bexley and the neighbourhood 
that they should be paying a police rate 
which was practically 5d. in the pound, 
whereas if they were thrown into the 
county their police rate, he supposed, 
would only be 2d. or 3d. at the most. 
He would suggest, therefore, that the 
area of the Metropolitan Police should 
be curtailed and made identical with 
the Metropolis as it was defined by this 
Bill. That would very materially re- 
duce the numbers of that great army, 
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peared to be somewhat afraid. Then 
this Metropolitan Police, so reduced in 
numbers, ought certainly to be placed 
under the control of the new County 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, would tell them that London stood 
in a different position from Manchester 
and Birmingham. He would probably say 
that there were reasons of State which 
would render it extremely inconvenient 
for the Home Secretary, in certain mat- 
ters of police, to have to carry out his 
designs through what would, in fact, be 
a Watch Committee of the Metropolis. 
Well, if those who had held Office in 
previous Administrations agreed with 
the mght hon. Gentleman in thinking 
that there was a great deal in that State 
argument, ther he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would suggest a compromise, and that 
would be this—that there should be a 
Metropolitan Police performing the 
same Duties in London that the Man- 
ehester Police performed in Manchester, 
and that there should be also a State 
Police for State purposes, under the 
control of the Home Secretary. That 
would very materially, as he had said, 
reduce the numbers of the great 
army which the right hon. Gentleman 
feared. Now, he (Mr. Pickersgill) passed 
away to another aspect of this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) said last 
night that the great blot in the Bill was 
that the Poor Law system was excluded 
from it. He (Mr. Pickersgill) entirely 
sympathized with the spirit of that criti- 
cism, but literally it was hardly correct 
to say that the Poor Law system was 
excluded from the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had touched the Poor 
Law system, and he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would point out that so far as he had 
touched it he had not done so advan- 
tageously, or, at all events, that whilst 
remedying one mischief he had opened 
the doors to others. In the first place, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
relieve the poor rate both in the country 
and in London. Now, what was the 
source from which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to relieve the poor 
rate? It was by atax upon personalty. 
Now the poor rate, he supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman would apres was 
an hereditary burden upon the land. He 
was quite aware, as the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) had reminded them the 
other night, that originally the idea was 
that stock in trade'should be rated, but it 
was found impossible o~ inconvenient to 
rate stock in trade, and he believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself described the 
poor rate as an hereditary burden on 
the land. Then, what was his (Mr. 
Pickersgill’s) position? They were tax- 
ing personalty in ordor to relieve an 
hereditary burden on the land. That, 
he submitted, was bad in principle, but 
it might be commended by practical con- 
siderations ofconvenience. But he would 
submit to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that, if by taxing eS he 
relieved the hereditary burden upon 
land, he ought, at all events, to impose 
a corresponding burden upon land 
in some other form; and so far as 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) could see, taking 
this Bill and the Budget together, 
there was no such readjustment of 
taxation between personalty and realty. 
Now, the right bon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) last night said that 
London would get the lion’s share of 
this grant in aid of the poor rate. He 
(Mr. Pickersgill) ventured respectfully 
to differ from the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he meant that London would get 
more than the share to which it was 
entitled. He did not think that was 
so. He thought that the true test 
would be to see what the effect of this 
grant would be upon the rate in the 
pound in the districts which they were 
considering. Now he found that this 
contribution—and he should like to have 
the particular attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board on this matter, be- 
cause if he was wrong he should like to 
be corrected. He thought this contribu- 
tion would reduce the average rate in 
the Metropolis something under 3d. in 
the pound, and that in the country it 
would reduce it something under 2d. in 
the pound. Now the average poor rate 
proper in the country was 1s.1}d., and in 
the Metropolis 1s. 64¢. Thus, the ratio of 

» poor rate in London to the poor 
.ate outside was as 3 to 2, which was 
precisely the ratio of the relief which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board pro- 
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to give. Again, he thought he 
must allow that it was not unfair in 
another way. The ratepayers of London, 
when this contribution was made, would 
still be left with an average Metropoli- 
tan rate of 1s. 4d., as he calculated it, as 
against the average poor rate of ls. in 
the country, so that it seemed to him 
that the county ratepayer would have 
no reason to be jealous of the Metro- 
politan ratepayer in this respect. He 
thought that, as between London and 
the country, the distribution was not 
unfair; but he had the strongest objec- 
tion as to the proposed distribution as 
between the different Unions of the 
Metropolis. The County Council had 
out of this “und to pay to each Union 
4d. a-day for each indoor pauper. Now 
that might be comparatively unobjec- 
tionable for the country, but there were 
meen circumstances affecting London 
that required a different treatment, and 
he would briefly indicate what those 
circumstances were. Metropolitan pau- 
perism was a common interest of London 
in a different sense from that in which, 
say the pauperism of Lancashire, was a 
common interest tothe ratepayers of Lan- 
cashire. He need not labor that position, 
because it had been recognized by the 
establishment, more than 20 years ago, 
of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 
Now, out of that Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund considerably more than 
40 per cent of the total cost of Metro- 
politan relief was defrayed. He (Mr. 
Pickersgill) had always contended that 
the whole cost of Metropolitan relief 
ought to come out of that Common Poor 
Fund, or, in other words, that the poor 
rate should beequal throughout London ; 
but at the same time he had felt that 
the establishment of one Central Autho- 
rity directly elected by the ratepayers, 
was a condition precedent to the estab- 
lishment of that system. Now this Bill 
was going to bring such authority into 
existence. It was going to supply the 
one element which was wanting, and he 
was surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was apparently going 
to miss his opportunity. Theright hon. 
Gentleman was not going to equalize 
the rate throughout London. Now, 
what was the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to adopt? It was 
a plan which seemed to him (Mr. 
Pickersgill) a very extraordinary one. 
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The new County of London would be 
identical with the area now covered by 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
and the produce of the Probate Duty 
would be applicable to the common 
purposes of this area. Well, now, out 
of this Fund 4d. a-day would be paid to 
each Union for the maintenance of every 
indoor pauper; but at present, out of 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
5d. a-day was paid to each Union for the 
same purpose, and therefore the Bill 
practically proposed to raise this allow- 
ance from 5d. to 94. Now, if that pro- 
al had been made from those (the 
pposition) Benches, he was sure it 
would have been opposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he thought also it would 
have been opposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. | Mr. Rironre: No, 
no.|] Well, he (Mr. Pickersgill) would 
withdraw the remark as regarded the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, but, at all 
events, he would apply it to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because he had upposed that 
proposition in 1870. The right hon. 
Gentleman might, it is true, have altered 
his mind now, but this was pressed 
upon him in 1870—that the allowance 
of 5d. a-day was not sufficient for the 
maintenance of paupers—and what did 
he reply ? He said it was never intended 
to allow the full cost of the maintenance, 
but that it was necessary to leave a 
margin for economy. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman what became now 
of the margin for economy argument? 
What was the actual rate for maintain- 
ing indoor paupers in London? He 
took the Whitechapel Union, which he 
thought was a fair sample, and there 
the cost of maintaining an indoor 
pauper was 54d. a-day, and they knew 
that Whitechapel was a well-managed 
Union. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman include the cost of housing, or 
does he mean simply the cost of food? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he was 
coming to the cost of housing; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knew, ‘‘ the cost 


of maintenance” was a well known ex- 
pression in Poor Law statistics, and he 
(Mr. Pickersgill) was using the word as 
it was used in the Report of the Depart- 
ment over which the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. Pickeragili 
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man presided. He said that the cost 
of maintenance of an indoor pauper 
might be deemed, on an average, to be 
about 5$d.a-day. Well, the Guardians 
would receive 9d. per day per head, so 
that they would make a profit of 3}d. a 
day on every ony maintained in 
their workhouse. He (Mr. Pickersgill) 
could see that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought he was wrong—and his reason 
was this, he imagined that he (Mr. 
Pickersgill) had not taken the establish- 
ment expenses into account. But why 
had he not taken establishment expenses 
into account? Simply for the reason 
that they were paid out of the Oommon 
Poor Fund, with the exception which 
the right hon. Gentleman had just 
alluded to—namely, the cost of erecting 
and maintaining buildings. He (Mr. 
Pickersgill) understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to contend that that invali- 
dated his (Mr. Pickersgill’s) argument. 
With great submission he maintained 
that it did nothing of the kind, because 
the buildings were there in any case 
whether the number of inmates was 
high or low. This Bill would enable 
the Guardians, as he had said, to make 
a profit, and they would do it by driving 
applicants for relief into the workhouse. 
Now it was possible that in some parts 
of the country, where the percentage of 
cost of outdoor relief was as high as 80, 
this inducement to offer the House might 
be regarded by some persons as benefi- 
cial ; but in London they must remember 
that the percentage of cost of outdoor 
relief already scarcely exceeded 20, and, 
under these circumstances, he might say 
the inducement they gave to the Guar- 
dians to drive applicants for relief into 
the workhouse could only produce a 
mischievous effect. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out to him the other 
night, when he spoke on this subject, 
that * great advantage would be derived 
by poor districts. Well, he (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) was not likely to neglect the 
interests of poor districts. The right 
hon. Gentleman indicated that Bethnal 
Green, which he (Mr. Pickersgill) re- 
presented, would derive great advantage 
under this Bill. He (Mr. Pickersgill) 
quite admitted it. If he might say so, 
he was not likely to be indifferent to the 
interests of the ratepayers of Bethnal 
Green, and he knew exactly the benefit 
the ratepayers there would derive under 
this grant in aid ; but his point was, that 
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however much the right hon. Gentleman 
might benefit the ratepayers of Bethnal 
Green by this grant in aid, the rate- 

ayers there would be much more 
Penefited by an equalization of the poor 
rates, and an equalization of those rates 
seemed to him to be the solution which 
reason and justicedemanded. The plan 
which the right hon. Gentleman em- 
bodied in his Bil] would introduce new 
inequalities. He (Mr. Pickersgill), 
taking the figures for 1886, had worked 
out its effect in St. George’s-in-the-East, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
represented, and also in Bethnal Green, 
which he (Mr. Pickersgill) represented. 
The grant in aid of 4d. a-day would re- 
duce the poor rate in St. George’s within 
a fraction of 1s. inthe pound, which was 
a very large reductior, but the reduction 
in the pound would not be nearly so 
large in Bethna) Green, in which he was 
interested. The reduction in Bethnal 
Green, making the same comparison, 
would be only 8d. in the pound. 
The poor rate proper, as he calcu- 
lated it in St. eorge’s, was, in 
1886, 1s. 1ld., and in Bethnal Green 
2s. 1d., and with the reduction it would 
be ild. in St. George’s, and 1s. 5d. 
in Bethnal Green. But if they allowed 
for this t, the average rate over the 
whole Metropolis, ‘as he worked it out, 
would be ls. 4d., so that Bethnal Green 
would be paying 1d. more, and St. 
George’s 5d. less, than in justice it ought 
to pay. Now, that was not equality; 
but he must admit that St. George’s 
came very well out of the matter. 
Now, the reference of the right Lon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to the cost of build- 
ings gave him (Mr. Pickersgill) a fittin 
introduction to another remark. He had 
lately obtained, through the courtesy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, a Return of 
the pauper establishments of the Metro- 
polis; and, having carefully gone through 
it, it seemed to him that the present 
pauper establishments supplied ample 
accommodation for existing needs. What 
was wanted was a thoroughly efficient 
system of classificativn and distribution. 
The results which were anticipated in 
this respect from the Common Poor Act 
of 1867 had not been realized. The 
50th section of that Act contemplated 
the — of workhouses by the 
Guardi 


ans, and made provision for the | ( 


Maintenance in those workhouses of 
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pau belonging to other Unions; but 
ver: Piittle if me be whatever had been 
mede of that section. It seemed to him 
that classification and distribution could 
only be effected by «means of a strong 
Central Authority, representative of the 
London ratepayer. ell, they hoped 
that they were going to see brought into 
existence such a strong Central Autho- 
rity. What he should like to see, there- 
fore, would be this—that the whole cost of 
the Metropolitan poor, less the grant out 
of the Probate Duty, should be defrayed 
by an equal rate levied over the whole 
of London. Then he should like to see 
the Metropolitan Asylums Boar cease 
to exist, and its powers t.ansferred to 
the new County Council of London. 
Then the power of control over the Guar- 
dians, which was now possessed by the 
Local Government Board, should be 
tiansferred to the new County Govern- 
ment; and with regard to the Guar- 
dians themselves, subject to this con- 
trol, they might either continue to exist, 
or, what would be better still, their 
— might be transferred to the new 

istrict Councils, which he hoped to 
see brought into existence. Whether 
they called the body Guardians, or whe- 
ther they called it District Council, eer- 
tain modifications were urgently required 
in the present constitution of Boards of 
Guardians. They wanted to be rid of 
the ex officio Guardians; they wanted to 
be rid of plural voting; and they wanted, 
even still more, perhaps, to abolish the 
present rating qualification for Guar- 
dians, because it seemed to him most 
essential that the working classes should 
be permitted to take their proper part 
in the administration of the Poor Law. 
Well, regarding this Bill as a whole, 
and regarding it purely from a Metro- 
politan point of view, if it was read 
a second time, it would be taken 
simply as an instalment; but, even 
taking it as an instalment, it contained 
maty blots which they on that side 
of the House would do their best 
to remove if it should get into Com- 
mittee. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he desired, in a 
few words, as a Metropolitan Member, 
to offer his sincere congratulations to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and espe- 
cially to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
Mr. Ritchie), who was in charge of the 


Bill, on the general character of the great 
[ Second Night. | 
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measure they were now asked to read a 
second time. He heartily welcomed the 
Bill as an admirable attempt to extend, 
not only to the counties, but also to this 
vast Metropolis of greater London, those | 
representative institutions which had so | 
long and so profitably been enjoyed by 
our manisiedl boroughs. To those who 
pointed to the fact that in the counties 
there was no great demand, and that, | 
ponent, there was no great necessity, | 
or any transfer of those executive func- 
tions which had been so long and so 
efficiently and, above all, so economi- | 
cally performed by Quarter Sessions, | 
he replied—‘‘ True; but there was a. 
great demand and there was a great 
necessity for a full revision and relief 
of local taxation.” That was admitted 
on all sides, and that revision could 
not possibly be effected without the 
creation of elective bodies to control 
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The hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst) earlier in the debate 
called on the Government to extend 
the purview of this heavily-weighted 
Bill, and he somewhat imperiously 
demanded the inclusion of the Poor Lay 
administration. But then the hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to justify the action 
of the Bossmnmeat by talking about 
dividing the House in Committee as often 
as he possibly could. He (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge) hoped the hon. iMenber 
would reconsider that decision be- 
fore they got into Committee, for, he 
thought, and he put this respectfully to 
the hon. Member, that the whole country 
was anxious, nay, was determined, that 
the Committee stage of the Bill, when 
it was reached, should be utilized, not 
for unprofitable and obstructive Divi- 
sions, but for valuable Amendments that 
would make the Bill a better instrument 


the expenditure of sueh vast sums of/ for promoting the welfare and the 
public money. But within the Metro-| happiness and the prosperity of the 
politan area the case for the Bill was whole country. For his own part, he 
far stronger even than it was in the} hoped that that stage would see, for 
counties, for in the Metropolis tlore| instance, the dropping of those clauses 
was undoubtedly a demand, and there! which provided for the selection, or co- 
was a necessity, for a more efficient! option of a portion of the County 
and a more economical discharge of | Councils, at any rate in respect to the 
many administrative functions. He! Metropolis. In London, at least, that 
doubted whether there was a single | method was open to some serious ob- 
Metropolitan Member in the House who jection. They already had, and it was 
had not pledged himself to some extent | universally admitted,-much difficulty in 
in the direction of reform, and he, there- | obtaining, for local work in London, 
fore, thanked the Government for thus | really good men to offer themselves, and 
enabling the Metropolitan Members to | he thought that if the co-option clauses 
go back to their constituencies with this were perseyered with and retained in 
instalment, this very real and sub-/| the Bill, the best men would not come 
stantial instalment, of reform. He | forward as candidates, but would wait 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member | for co-option ; and more than that, even 
for South-West Bethnal Green (Mr. | if they did come forward as candidates, 
Pickersgill), that they should regard the | their claims would be rejected, because 
measure as an instalment only. That | everyone would regard them as certain 
was, he thought, admitted on all hands, | of co-option. One other little point 
and certainly it had been admitted per- | hitherto unnoticed he desired to men- 





fectly frankly by the right hon. Gentle- ltion. He should hope to see all 


man the author of the Bill (Mr. Ritchie). 
It was clear that there were educational 





the numerous charitable endowments 
which were scattered throughout the 


matters, that there were Poor Law! country, and were now often treated 
matters, and that there were many other | like shuttle-cocks between the Local 
matters that would doubtless subse-| Authorities and the Charity Commis- 
quently be dealt with; but, in opposi- | sioners, brought under the full control of 
tion to the hon. Gentleman the Mem-/ the Local District or County Councils. 
ber for South-West Bethnal Green, ' Buthe suggested to the hon. Member for 
he contended that the Government | South-West Bethnal Green and those 
was obviously most perfectly right | who thought with him, that these wero 
in refusing, if he might use a_ details that ought properly to be left 
metaphor which was now perhaps | for discussion in Committee on the Bill. 
obsolete, to attempt to drive four | He should give his most hearty support 


omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar. to the second reading. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
asked the attention of the House to one 
important part of the Bill which had 
received little consideration. The Bill 
was so comprehensive that it dealt with 
many important subjects; but among 
all of them the health and well-being 
of the community was one of the most 
responsible duties of local administra- 
tion. They were decentralizing many 

wers relating to Local Government ; 
But they ought to be very sure, in such 
an important subject as the health of the 
communities, that the decentralization 
would be accompanied by guarantees 
that public health should not suffer now 
or in the future by the new forms of 
Local Government. Rather the House 
should be convinced that this new mea- 
sure would create such an intelligent 
interest in regard to the health of com- 
munities, and impose such a sense of 
responsibility upon the Local Authori- 
ties that there was a certainty of a large 
improvement and no chance of any 
deterioration in public health by the 
working of decentralized Local Govern- 
ment in the future. Proceeding to re- 
mind the House of the present condition 
of the law, he pointed out that, under 
the Public Health Acts, vaccination, 
drainage and sewerage, the prevention 
of epidemic diseases, and other subjects 
relating to health, were performed by 
Local Sanitary Districts, urban or 
rural, under strict subordination to the 
Local Government Board, to which Par- 
liament had confided very large powers 
of supervision andcontrol. That Board 
had a remarkably good Medical Depart- 
ment, with Medical Inspectors of Health, 
to enable it to perform the powers im- 
posed upon it by statute. Most of those 
powers were passed over by this Bill 
from the Local Government Board to 
the County Councils, who were to act in 
future by their own common sense and 
without that skilled intelligence and 
knowledge which enabled the Local Go- 
vernment Board, through its Medical 
Department, to exercise a wise and ex- 
pert contrel. The decentralization of 
sanitary powers was generally thorough, 
though there were exceptions. Thus, 
in regard to vaccination, Clause 23 was 
logically absurd. The present practice 
of public vaccination imposed upon the 
Guardians the duty of paying 1s. 64d. 
per case; and the Government added 
1s. if the Medical Department at White- 
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hall were satisfied that the vaccination 
had been efficiently and carefully per- 
formed. That payment by results was 
made by the judges of the results—that 
is, by the Government Department. 
Vaccination in the future was not 
passed over to the management of 
the County Council, which he thought 
it should have been, because it was 
not wise to connect it with Pocr Law, 
but it was to continue under the Guar- 
dians? Who was to pay for results? 
Olause 23 imposed this upon the County 
Council, but it did not impose upon that 
body the responsibility of seeing that 
the results were efficient. The Local 
Government Board reserved that central 

ower for themselves, and the County 

ouncil were to pay upon their certifi- 
cate. Could anything be more illogical ? 
Vaccination was to be performed by the 
Guardians, but to be supported by sub- 
ventions from the Oounty Council, who 
had nothing to do with the work, upon 
a mandamus from the Local Government 
Board. There was no decentraliaztion 
of power here, only a decentralization of 

ayment for work not performed by the 

ocal Authorit; which did pay. That 
was the chief instance where centralized 
pore was still preserved in the Bill. 
The other sanitary clauses produced a 
violent dislocation of the safeguards 
which legislation had imposed in case 
of local defaults, and removed responsi- 
bility for public health from a Central 
to a Local Authority. He did not ob- 
ject to the principle, if the local safe- 
guards were sufficient ; but, after a close 
examination of the clauses, he thought 
them quite insufficient, and to that he 
desired to draw the attention of the 
President of the Council, not in un- 
friendliness to the Bull, but with the 
hope that he might give fair considera- 
tion to his criticisms. The sanitary 
executive of Local Authorities depended 
on Inspectors of Nuisances and Medical 
Officers of Health. The Inspectors of 
Nuisances were officers of a purely local 
character, and he did not propose to 
discuss their functions. Hitherto, powers 
of control and sanction had been re- 
served to the Local Government Board 
in London, advised by their Medical 
Department, which was a great intelli- 

ence department of sanitary knowledge. 
These powers of control and sanction 
were chiefly passed over to the County 
Councils. In doing that the County 
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Councils ought to have been made little 
Local Government Boards, with super- 
vision of the work of the District Boards, 
and with professional advice at their 
command ; so that they might be assured 
that the sanitary work was being done 
in an efficient way throughout all the 
urban and rural districts comprised in 
the country. ll that had been lost 
sight of in the construction of clauses. 
The Medical Officers of Health were not 
the servants of the County Council, 
although it was to pay one-half their 
salary. The Health Officers were not 
to report their work or make returns to 
their paymasters, the County Council, 
but were to do so to the Central Board 
in London, to which was reserved the 
powers of stopping the salary if the 
returns were not made. In fact, the 
County Councils, which assumed the 
place of the Local Government Board 
as to powers, were left to exercise 
those powers without knowledge or 
efficient control. The County Coun- 
cils were to exercise the powers of 
the 191st clause of the Public Health 
Act—that was, they were to determine 
the qualifications of medical officers and 
to control the tenure of their office. But, 
curiously, they were not to prescribe 
their duties, for that was reserved to the 
Local Government Board. The Central 
Board in London had to prescribe the 
duties of district Medical Officers, to 
receive reports, to mulct in pay when 
necessary; while the County Vouncils 
were to have the barren honour of fixing 
qualifications, of paying half salaries, 
but to have nothing to do with the per- 
formances of the duties of the Medical 
Officers to whose salaries they contri- 
buted. He at once admitted that the 
Oounty Council, as the Bill constituted 
and limited it in powers, could not ade- 
quately see to the performance of the 
laws relating to public health, because 
it was not put into any intelligent touch 
with its component districts, and had no 
means of getting information from them. 
All the information worth having was 
to go to Whitehall direct from the Dis- 
trict Oouncils. But even if that were 
changed in Committee, by enjoining the 
Medical Officers of Health to transmit 
their reports through the County Coun- 
cil, that Body had no expert knowledge 
to aid it, for it was not in direct com- 
munication with a single Medical Officer 
of Health. In fact, the whole organi- 


Sir Lyon Playfair 








zation of the sanitary service in rural 
districts was, even now, though under 
the immediate control of the Go- 
vernment Board, desperately inefficient. 
What it would be in the future, when 
that expert control was dislocated from 
it, might be readily imagined. Let him 
give an example from one of the best 
counties—Cheshire—which had gone far 
to improve the organization of the sani- 
service. That county had consoli- 
dated the duties of the Medical Officers 
of Health into large areas. One con- 
solidated area had 280,000 acres, with 
a age of 135,000 persons. It 
had the entire services of an able Officer 
of Health, who had a salary of £800. 
Another consolidated area in the county 
had 139,000 acres, with a population of 
84,000, and the Medical Officer of Health 
had a salary of £635. But the rest of 
the county had not shown this intelli- 
gence, and there remained 213,000 acres, 
with a population of 420,000 people, 
split up among 28 Medical Officers of 
Health, who, if he excluded Birkenhead, 
had salaries ranging from £10 to £75. 
He had selected one of the most intelli- 
gent counties to show how combination 
of?areas and subdivision of areas act. By 
the first system of combination, they se- 
cured the services of a man of high quali- 
fication, educated in public health, which 
was only recently a separate subject of 
medical education ; while, on the isolated 
~ they had simply country surgeons 
nowing nothing of the science of public 
health, who gave some fragments of 
their time to sanitary duties and to the 
preparation of reports to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The less these officers 
did the more were they pleasing to Local 
Boards. The people would rather have 
their dunghills and nuisances left alone, 
as in the time of their fathers, than have 
them stirred up by the stick of a parish 
doctor. They were paid to do nothing, 
and they did nothing. And what was 
the result? That while our towns had 
largely improved under sanitary legisla- 
tion, as they generally possessed well 
qualified Medical Officers of Health, the 
rural districts, as a whole, had not 
shared in this rate of improvement, and 
their disease and death-rate remained 
much what it was. At the present time 
there were about 1,200 Medical Officers 
of Health, with salaries ranging from 
£10 to £900. He believed that there 
would be far more efficient sanitation in 
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the country if their numbers were re- 
duced to about 180, with larger areas, 
and with public health as their sole duty 
and not as an accidental adjunct to their 
private practice. If he excluded the 
scheduled towns and London, 180 Medi- 
cal Officers would be well able to supply 
the best sanitary knowledge to the re- 
maining 18,000,000 of people. That was 
one to 100,000 population, which was less 
than that contained in the combined sani- 
tary arcss of Cheshire and other places. 
This would give four or five to an 
average county. There was now about 
£130,000 annually spent upon these 
Medical Officers of Health. He believed 
that, without increasing the cost, an in- 
finitely better result could be obtained by 
this consolidation of districts. Instead 
of this considerable sum being, to a large 
extent, wasted by the present system, a 
thoroughly effective method of sanitary 
administration would be obtained. To 
produce that very desirable result the 
simplest Amendment would be sufficient 
in the present Bill. The change which 
he would propose was that all Medical 
Officers of Health should be made officers 
of the County Councils and not of Dis- 
trict Qouncils. There already existed 
abundant powers in the Bill for the con- 
solidation of areas for the purpose of 
Medical Officers of Health. If all of those 
were made officers of the CountyCouncils, 
there would be a speedy exercise of these 
powers; but that never would result 
where the District Councils had a motive 
in keeping stingily paid officials to 
do nothing. Let the House consider 
what benefits would ensue by such an 
arrangement. Every County Council 
would have, on an average, four or five 
skilled experts in public health to con- 
sult in all emergencies. Instead of the 
Local Government Board being left to 
correspond with every petty district, the 
reports would go to the County Council, 
be discussed by their experts, and be 
transmitted to the Local Government 
Board. According to the present 
provisions of the Bill, the County Ooun- 
cil had no means whatever of know- 
ing about the sanitary conditions of 
its component districts. Notwithstand- 
ing that fact, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the County Council the 
strong powers of the Public Health Act, 
Sections 42 and 299, by which defaulting 
District Councils could be compelled to 
execute certain works in regard to which 
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the County Council had no knowledge, 
and no organization by which it could 
attain knowledge. His right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) might reply to his 
strictures and to his proposals, that he 
had not recognized that this was not a 
Bill to make new sanitary legislation, 
but only one for transferring existing 
administrative powers. That would be 
a good enough answer if it were not the 
fact that he was producing a profound 
dislocation of powers by transferring 
them from a central office possessing the 
highest expert knowledge to County 
Councils, which possessed none. That 
was the very essence of the success or 
failure of the new organizations in re- 
gard to public health. Of course he was 
quite prepared to submit his reecommen- 
dations in the form of a simple Amend- 
ment. At the same time if he had 
succeeded in convincing his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board of the advantages of 
the proposal to the health of the com- 
munity, he was sure that it would be 
much better done if he undertook to 
make these changes in the Bill. He did 
pot pro to make compulsory con- 
solidation of districts, though he would 
convert all Medical Officere of Health 
into Officers of the County Council and 
make them report to that body, and 
through it to the Local Government 
Board. The consolidation of areas and 
the organization of public health 
would soon follow when the County 
Councils felt immediate responsibility 
for the health of the whole district. 
Let him say, in conclusion, that sanitary 
science was not an abstract science, 
but one which in its applications had 
produced enormous benefits to the com- 
munity, not only in preventing unne- 
cessary deaths, but in Lonsing in health 
and productive ability the living. Many 
diseases which formerly afflicted this 
country were now a matter of history. 
Ague was once a most formidable 
disease in England, and now it scarcely 
existed. It used to be very bad in 
London, and killed James I. and Crom- 
well. No physician now meets cases 
originating in London in our time. In 
his (Sir Lyon Playfair’s) youth typhus 
was a common disease. It is prac- 
tically extinct, though now and thon 
it sprang up in some very foul condi- 





tions of a locality. There used to be 
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two forms of disease peculiar to cities 
—bowel complaints, which carried off 
3,000 to 4,000 persons annually in Lon- 
don. They wero extinct, and had left 
to us neither a popular nor scientific 
name to distinguish them. Typhoid 
fever, which wholly arose from filth, 
still stayed with us as a scandal to our 
sanitary administration; but even in 
this case the mortality from it in 
England and Wales had decreased by 
fully one-third in the last 20 years. 
Remittent fever had left our shores, 
and rickets, once so frequent, existed 
no longer. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to send down the Bill to the 
country in a condition which would im- 
prove and not deteriorate the health of 
our population. This Government was 
_ @ successor to one which once appealed 
to the people in the words of Mr. 
Disraeli that its motto would be ‘‘ Sanitas 
sanitatum omnia sanitas.” He thanked 
the House for listening to him on this 
important subject, which had some 
chance of being lost sight of in the politi- 
cal aspects of the Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY to trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he thought he 
need hardly assure the House that 
he did not intend to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman into the details of a 
speech of so much ability and interest. 

e might say this much, however, on 
behalf of the Department which he 
represented, that they valued, as they 
ought, any recommendations which came 
from so high an authority, and that the 
opinions expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the sanitary laws of this 
country would receive, at the hands of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, that consideration which they 
were justly entitled to receive. But he 
ho that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not think that he was venturing 
in any way to criticize his remarks if he 
said that, although undoubtedly from a 
sanitary point of view there was a great 
deal to commend in the views just ex- 
ressed in connection with the measure, 

th to the Government and to a people 
anxious to see the condition of the 
country improved, they, at all events, 
were difficult to associate with a Local 
Government Bill of this form. He 
thought that the criticism which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself applied to 
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his own remarks at the conelusion of his 
speech was one which might justly be 
used by the Government or by those 
anxious to see the measure carried 
through the House with as little impedi- 
ment and delay as possible. The debate, 
so far, wasone upon which he thought 
the Government, and he hoped the 
House and the country, had every reason 
to congratulate themselves. The great 
question of local government had been 
considered by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and by the majority of hon. 

embers who had ‘spoken from the 
Opposition Benches, in an eminently 
dignified way. It had been considered 
as a question not of Party politics, but 
one deserving the disinterested attention 
of all quarters of the House. He could 
not help congratulating the Government 
and the Conservative Party upon the 
fact that the debate on the second read- 
ing, so far, had been a most convincing 
and most complete refutation of the 
charge more than once uttered by hon. 
Members opposite. The Government 
had heard more than once the statement 
made that the Bill had been received by 
cheers from the opposite Benches and 
with silence from the Ministerial side. 
He was present when the Bill was intro- 
duced by his right hon. Friend, avd he 
had listened to the subsequent debate as 
earetully asanyone. He was not awere, 
however, that the cheers from the 
Benches opposite were either so enthusi- 
astic or so numerous as had been stated. 
But there was this comment to make. 
The speeches that evening had come 
equally from his own side of the House 
and from the other, and he challenged 
any one tosay whether hewas notrightin 
stating that the criticism of a favourable 
character towards the measure had come 
more from the Conservative then from 
the other side of the House. The Go- 
vernment had, therefore, reason to con- 
gratulate themselves when they heard 
this view taken by hon. Gentlemen on 
the Conservative side who were and had 
been for many years honourably con- 
nected with the administration of county 
business through the medium of Quarter 
Sessions — gentlemen who had per- 
formed their work conscientiously and 
honestly ; and who knew, however well 
these County Councils might perform 
their work, it would beimpossible forthem 
to administer county affairs with more 
single- mindedness, honesty, ordetermina- 
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tion to save the public purse. It wasnot 
to be wondered at that hon. Gentlemen 
connected with Quarter Sessions felt 
some regret and soreness at the ap- 
proaching diseolution of a body with 
which they had been connected, and 
which they knew by experience had 
done its duty well. It was not the fact, 
however, as had been stated, that hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House had watched the introduction of 
this Bill with dismay. Those who had 
heard or read the debate on this Bill in 
the House, the discussions at Quarter 
Sessions, and the letters in the public 
papers, could not but admit that the 
reception of this Bill on the part of 
those connected with the Quarter Ses- 
sions had been extremely generous. The 
Government appreciated very highly the 
kindness with which this Bill had been 
received both inside and outside the 
House. The debate on the second read- 
ing of this Bill had been somewhat 
peculiar. Generally, in relation to a 
great measure such as this, there was 
some great principle which divided the 
two Parties in the House. But this Bill 
appeared to be an exception to that rule, 
and the debate which had taken place 
had been more like a discussion in Com - 
mittee. There had been a variety of 
criticiems, but no real attack on the 
principle of the Bill. The debate was 
commenced by a speech of singular 
moderation and of great ability by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), and that speech 
was followed by speeches from other 
quarters of the House, in some of which 
it was noticeable that though a few 
points were singled out for commenda- 
tion, there was a strenuous effort to cast 
blame on various details, and a lurking 
appearance of a desire to divide against 
the second reading. It remained to be 
seen whether these hon. Gentlemen 
would carry out their apparent desire, 
or abide by the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself had 
made one important criticism on the Bill 
which was rather singular as emanating 
from him. He expressed regret that 
the Bill did not deal with the parish, but 
commenced at the top, as it were, instead 
of at the bottom. Several other ‘on. 
Gentlemen had expressed the same view, 
but only one of them, the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. Eliis), 
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had explained in what way he would 
reform the parish. This criticism was 
rather remarkable as coming from the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself been associated 
with legislation that had for its object 
the upsetting of the government of the 

ish ; and he had been informed that 
in a speech publicly delivered not long 
ago, not 100 miles away, the right hon. 
Gentleman said this Bill was one of 
which he would not have been ashamed 
to claim the parentage. In the short 
interval that had since elapsed the right 
hon. Gentleman had apparently changed 
his opinion, not owing to any change in 
the features of the child, but, seemingly, 
owing to the influences brought to 
bear upon the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own mind. He ventured to think that 
this was one of those cases in which 
second thoughts were not best. The 
Government were now told that they 
had proceeded in the wrong direction, 
and that the parish and not the county 
ought to have been first reformed—that 
they ought to have begun at the bottom 
and worked upwards. That sounded 
very well, and if they were establishing 
county government in a new country, 
and with power to divide it up as seemed 
most convenient, the parish, no doubt, 
would be the first point to which to 
address oneself. But there were nearly 
15,000 parishes in England, of which 
considerably over 8,000 had a popula- 
tion not exceeding 500 people, and 6,398 
with a — not exceeding 300. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman ard hon. 
Members think that this scheme of Local 
Government ought to have dealt with 
all these parishes, a — proportion of 
which had so very small a population? 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
would be great difficulty in getting in 
one and the same Union one body to act 
as guardians of the poor and another to 
aot as a District Council; but if there 
would be such a difficulty in a Union, 
how much ter would it be to find 
persons willing and competent to form 
two such bodies in a small parish ? 

Mr. STANSFELD ( Halifax) said, he 
never proposed that there should be two 
such bodies in a parish. 

Mr. LONG said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, while complaining that the 
parish was not reformed, e the very 


vaguest of suggestions as to how it 
ought to be reformed. 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he had not 
blamed the Bill as a whole; he praised 
it. On a future occasion he would be 
quite prepared to state what ought, in 
his opinion, to be done. 

Mr. LONG said, he was merely trying 
to show that this point as to the paris 
was the only one about which there 
appeared to be any consensus of opinion 
on the other side of the House. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not merely 
dealt with a reform of Local Autho- 
rities, but also in a generous and com- 
prehensive way with the question of 
finance. But if the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been taken 
and the Government had commenced 
with the parish it would have been im- 
possible to have carried out this impor- 
tant reform in local taxation. Some- 
thing, nevertheless, had been done in 
the direction desired by the right hon. 
Gentleman. These County Councils 
were given large powers to deal with 
areas which required re-adjustment, and 
any future reform of the parish such as 
might, no doubt, become necessary would 
thereby be simplified and rendered the 
more easy to carry out in consequence of 
these County Councils being first estab- 
lished. He next came to the question 
of rating. Regret had been expressed 
that the Government had not included 
in the measure a valuation scheme. It 
seemed to him that there was a general 
impression that this Bill ought to have 
reformed every abuse that existed in 
England and Wales at the present 
moment, and that hon. Members were 
justified not only in criticizing the Bill 
so far as it went, but also in finding 
fault with it because it did not remedy 
every abuse. Headmitted that there were 
many reforms needed that were not dealt 
with in the Bill; but he held that this 
question of valuation was one so impor- 
tant, so large, and so complex that it 
deserved and demanded a measure to 
itself and consideration by itself. That 
was the attitude in which the Govern- 
ment regarded the question, and in 
which the Government would deal with 
it when the time came. Many criticisms 
had been passed on the arrangements 
made for the control of the police. It 
had been suggested that the control of 
the police should be left in the hands of 
the Quarter Sessions. Another sugges- 
tion was that the police should be placed 
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under the control of the Home 

and another that they should be 

absolutely in the hands of the Council. 
He would address himself to that ques- 
tion not as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, or as a Member of the House, 
but as one who would like to be a 
member of a future County Council 
and as one who is now a mem- 
ber of Quarter Sessions; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that, as a 
magistrate, he should resent it much, 
and he thought with justice, if he found 
himself on his County Council in the 
position of having to receive a demand 
from his brother magistrates, who had 
not taken the same trouble as he had to 
get on the Council, to pay a certain sum 
of money for a certain purpose without 
having any control over it. He therefore 
thought it would be a great mistake 
to leave the police with Quarter Ses- 
sions alone. The proposal of the Go- 
vernment was, he admitted, a com- 
promise; but they held that the magis- 
trates in their capacity as keepers of 
law and order were brought directly into 
connection with the police, and therefore 
ought, at all events, to have a share in 
the control of the police, and that the 
elective body who were to pay for and 
provide the police ought also to have a 
share in their control. Therefore it was 
that they had proposed that the control 
of the police should be vested in a joint 
committee. He believed that proposal to 
be the best one under the circumstances, 
and if it became law he believed that not 
only would there be no friction between 
the different sections of that committee, 
but also that the police would be admi- 
nistered in a satisfactory manner. With 
regard to the delegation of certain powers 
to the County Council, which were now 
vested in Government Departments, he 
believed there need be no apprehension 
on that point. He thought it would be 
found that there was ample protection 
in the interest of the public, and if any 
attempt were made to transfer powers 
which ought not to be transferred, 
the attention of the House would, he 
was sure, be very promptly drawn to the 
matter. Perhaps the most serious ob- 
jection to the measure was the exclusion 
of the Poor Law. It was said that the 
Government had gone a certain distance 
and were afraid to go further. He ad- 
mitted at once that there was a great 
deal to be said on the part of those who 
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contended that the Poor Law should be | 
inclnded ; but he appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had studied this question of 
Local Government whether in their 
hearts they did not think the Government 
acted weakly in not overloading the mea- 
sure? The PoorLaw wasthemostimpor- 
tant partofouradministration. The House 
must remember that it was proposed by 
this Bill to bring about what the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had rightly 
described as a revolution in the local 
government of thiscountry. They were 
creating new authorities and a new form 
of government, and whatever might be 
the result of their plan, whether to bring 
into office men who had already oceu- 
pied similar offices under a different con- 
dition of things, or to put new men into 
new posts, he thought that it must be 
admitted by all who uad the good of 
their country and not any particular 
crochet at heart that the Government 
were wise in pausing before they put 
the heaviest and most responsible part of 
all upon these new Authorities. There 
was the great and complicated question 
of Seasiieaion and in connection with 
this he had been glad to heer the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Fellowes) 
say that he approved of the proposal 
which the Government had introduced 
into their Bill for dealing with this ques- 
tion. It was a very difficult one, and 
by no means the least thorny of those 
questions which were dealt with by this 
Bill, and he thought «hat it would be 
admitted that, before proposing to confer 
the powers of the Poor Law upon the 
new Authorities, it would be advisable 
to bring within the county boundaries all 
the areas n for Poor Law 

vernment, and to put right all the defects 
which would throw difficulties in the 
way. If there was a desire that the 
Poor Law shculd be added to the duties 
already conferred by this Bill on the new 
Authorities, it would be an inducement to 
them, by proceeding at once promptly to 
deal with the boundary question and re- 
arrange the boundaries in counties, so as 
to make it a comparatively simple thing 
for Poor Law reform to follow the other 
reforms. Speaking, not as a Member 
of the Government, but as an agricul- 
tural Member, he peeogenens not only 
the ability apparent.in the speech of the 
preceding night of the right hon. Gentle- 





man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
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ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), but also the 
fairness of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views towards those interests which he 
himself represented, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not pretend to re- 
present. For his own part, he did not 
consider that speech as having been an 
attack upon the relief which the Govern- 
ment were giving to the agricultural 
interest, but rather as a speech directed 
towards securing an altered condition of 
things for the large municipal boroughs 
affected by this Bill. ading the 
speech in that light, it was essen- 
tially one whieh could only be an- 
swered by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Department to 
which he had the honour to belong, 
and he had no doubt that before this 
debate came to an end the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would deal with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
for his own part he would be much sur- 

rised, and he thought many hon. Mem- 

ers would be surprised, if the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
did not show the House and the country 
that, however able and fair might have 
been the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the figures dealt with in it had 
been remarkable rather more for in- 
accuracy than for accuracy. That, 
however, he merely stated as his own 
opinion, and it would be for the 

ouse to decide. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Oar- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), the hon. 
Member had been long and honourably 
distinguished for the interest he had 
taken in this question of Local Govern- 
ment Reform. The hon. Member had 
condemned the Bill for three points. In 
the first place, because it did not pro- 
ceed to simplify the areas ; secondly, that 
they had not proceeded to a division of 
rates between owner and occupier ; and, 
thirdly, that there was not sufficient 
limitation of borrowing powers. With 
respect to the first point, he thought that 
the hon. Member hardly did justice to 
the Bill. He thought that the hon. 
Member would find that there was more 
in that direction in the Bill than he gave 
the Government credit for. With respect 
to the division of rates, it must be re- 
membered that it would be an innovation 
in our municipal boroughs and a change 
not in the direction in which the Govern- 
ment, whether rightly or wrongly, were 
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Broot che MunieipaY’ to extend ae 
ts of the Municipal Corporations Act to 
the counties of England. As far as 
borrowing powers were concerned, he 
assured the hon. Member that if the 
limitations now contained in the Bill 
were not sufficiently strong, then the 
Government would make them stronger. 
A remarkable speech had been made by 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst), who said that while a 
democratic measure had been promised, 
the Bill upheld the privileges of a class, 
and that charge rested entirely upon the 
fact that the chairman of a County 
Council, as he was to be a Justice of the 
Peace, was to be qualified to bea Justice 
of the Peace. As in a borough a Mayor 
was qualified to act as a Justice of the 
borough, it was thought that the chair- 
man of a County Council ought to exer- 
cise the same privilege, and therefore 
this Bill conferred upor him that posi- 
tion, but required that he should of 
necessity have the qualification. And it 
was this that was to condemn the mea- 
sure as one lacking in democratic cha- 
racter, brought in solely in the in- 
terests of the privileged classes. The 
hon. Member also said that the author 
of the measure had the ghosts of the 
country squires before him. Well, he 
(Mr. Long) belonged to that much- 
abused class, but he did not suppose 
that his right hon. Friend had suffered 
from ghosts, either in the solid shape 
which he possessed or in any other 
shape; he was certain the country 
squires did not exercise any undue in- 
fluence over him. The Bill was not 
drawn in the interests of the squires, or 
any other class in the community. No 
one class was favoured more than 
another. It was a democratic Bill, as 
any Bill dealing with the subject must 
be under this democratic Constitution 
and in this democratic country. The 
Government that attempted to bring in 
a measure of a different character would 
be laughed at for its pains. Whatever 
might be its fate, it was, he thought, 
the framework of a good practical mea- 
sure; and all that was asked was that it 
might receive fair and impartial con- 
sideration, apart from Party politics, 
and be approached with a desire to 
confer real benefit on the ratepayers of 
the country. He was not afraid of any 


chargesof class privilege brought against 
Mr. Long 
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it in this House, because the facts would 
speak for themselves out of it. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, that as one who 
took an active part in the transaction 
of county business, he might be allowed 
to put before the House and his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) a few 

ints in connection with the Bill. His 

on. Friend the Under Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long) 
dealt, he thought, somewhat unfairly 
with the objection which was raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) with re- 
gard to the quaiification of the chair- 
men of the future County Oouncils. 
The Mayor of a borough was not 
necessarily a Justice of the Peace when 
he was Mayor; but, in fact, in his 
position as Mayor he wag a borough 
magistrate. 

Mr. LONG said, that was exactly 
what he stated. In boroughs the Mayor 
is a magistrate, but no qualification is 
necessary for a borough magistrate. In 
the counties, a man, in order to be a 
magistrate, must have the qualification 

rescribed for a Justice of the Peace. 
t was proposed in the Bill that it should 
be necessary for the chairman of the 
County Council, who is to be ez officio 
a Justice of the Peace, to hold the 
qualification of a Justice of the Peace 
in a county. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, he did 
not think the point was very important, 
one way or the other, and therefore he 
put it to the Government that they 
might give way upon it and agree that 
the chairman of the County Council 
should not necessarily have been made, 
previous to his appointment, a county 
magistrate, but should stand precisely 
in the same position as a mayor of a 
borough. Now, with the permission of 
the House, he would address a few 
words to them upon the question of 
police, and he thought in considering 
the Bill they were bound to bear in 
mind, not only the powers and privileges 
which the Bill conferred, but also the 
privileges which the Bill permitted to 
exist. He — did not wish to 
raise any objection to or to quarrel in 
any way with the decision on the part 
of the Government not to interfere with 


the existing Poor Law system; but he 
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could not help thinking that there might 
exist in the future some feeling of 
jealousy between the popularly elected 
representatives and the magistrates 
who were nominated representatives, 
and therefore he felt it would have 
been a very desirable thing, if it could 
have been done, for the Government to 
have brought in a Bill simultaneously 
with this Bill, for purging the character 
of tuecounty magistracy. He did not say, 
for one moment, that the county magi- 
strates had not done their duty honestly, 
fearlessly, effectually, and efficiently ; 
but he thought that a Bill ought to be 
assed which would prevent magistrates 
eing sppoeee who had not attained a 
reasonable age of discretion, so that 
the large powers which were still to be 
left in the hands of the magistrates 
should not be wielded in the future by 
very young men indeed; and he also 
thought that reasonable attendance 
should be insisted upon as a qualifi- 
cation for remaining on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. Having said 
this, he desired to turn to the various 
points which had been raised in con- 
nection with the police. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) sug- 
gested that this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to make the police an Imperial 
force. He (.Viscount Lymington) did not 
suppose that any Government, Liberal 
or Conservative, could ever listen to a 
suggestion of that kind. He could 
not imagine what the life of a Home 
Secretary would be, if he had to answer 
for the misconduct, or supposed miscon- 
duct, not only of the Metropolitan 
Police—and the Home Office did not 
find that a very easy or pleasant task— 
but of the police in all parts of the 
country. H< “sg regard to considerable 
experience as member of the police com- 
mittee in his own county, he was bound 
to confess he did not believe in the 
divided jurisdiction which the Bill pro- 
posed to set up. Great powers were still 
reserved to the magistrates. Their judi- 
cial functions were still retained, and 
the business of Petty Sessions must 
place them in constant communication 
with the police, The magistrates were 
to have the selection of the Chief 
Constable, the Chief Constable who 
had enormous powers of initiation—to 
whom the whole of the police force 
looked to as its chief, and who could 
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ive a colour and direction to the police 

orce itself. What he was particularly 
anxious to know was whether the elected 
magistrates were to be allowed to serve 
upon the proposed Police Committee ; 
because if they were, the result would be 
precisely the same as if the management 
of the police were confined exclusively 
to a committee of magistrates. He did 
not believe that any proposal would be 
satisfactory which tid not leave the com- 
plete control of the police to the 
magistrates, whose conduct would not 
depend upon popular approval or popu- 
lar excitement. The teas Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (M.. Long) had stated the hard- 
ship he, as a magistrate, and others 
might feel who were returned to a 
County Board as elected representatives, 
at finding a non-representative body 
dealing with a county rate. But that 
rate—the police rate—as compared with 
other rates, represented a very small 
sum ; in the county with which he was 
connected, it represented only 2d. in the 
£. But he did not think that was a 
financial question ; the question whether 
they were in favour of putting the ad- 
ministrative control of the police entirely 
in tho hands of the magistrates or en- 
tirely in the hands of elected represen- 
tatives, almost wholly depended on other 
arguments. He, himself, believed that 
questions might arise—questions upon 
which political and popular public feel- 
ing might be very high and very strong, 
upon which the question of the adminis- 
tration of the law might be attended 
with extreme difficulty, and where those 
who controlled the police should be per- 
sons absolutely free from any sort of 
what he might call unfair popular 
ae Administration would be less 
ikely to be impartial when dependent 
upon popular approval and popular ex- 
citement. He knew that in most large 
towns there was this popular control ; 
but large towns were exempt from the 
changes proposed by the Bill, and this 
did not affect his opinion, that if the 
county police force was to be efficiently 
administered, if it was to be guided with 
secrecy, determination, and effect, it 
must be governed entirely by one autho- 
rity, and he believed you could only have 
that authority as it existed now under the 
magistrates. There was another point 
in connection with the subject. Under 
the Bill, a sum of £1,378,000 was to be 
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collected for licences for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and for gamedealers 
licences ; these licences would be col- 
lected by the County Authorities, and 
handed over to the County Troasurer, 
and it seemed to him, from his practical 
experience of county management, that 
one of the first things to which a County 
Board would look would be the curtail- 
ment, as best they could, of the expenses 
of a staff of officials, and one of the first 
things likely to suggest itself to them 
would be that the police should be made 
use of as collectors of these licences. [Mr. 
Rirente: They do not collect now. ]} 
No, but was it not likely, probable even, 
that a proposition would be made that 
the police should be used for that pur- 
pose? Ho was not speaking of taxes 
that were to be collected by Inland 
Revenue officers, and which after being 
eollected by them, were to be handed over 
to the County Authorities; but he was 
speaking of gamedealers’ licences, and 
licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to be collected by the County Authorities 
themselves. It was extremely likely 
that the County Councils would wish 
that these licences should be collected 
by the police. If they did that for the 
sake of economy, and for saving a double 
set of officials, it was another reason 
why the police should be under one 
jurisdiction, instead of a divided juris- 
diction. Another point upon which all 
would agree had reference to the borrow- 
ing powers of the new County Authori- 
ties. The hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone) had laid great 
stress on the extravagance of democratic 
authorities in the United States, and 
the large amount of the municipal debt 
there. The municipal debt of the 
United States, he need hardly remind 
the House, had increased, from 1870 to 
1880, over 60 per cent—from over 
£103,000,000 to over £164,000,000 ; 
and the pointed question suggested 
itself—were the proposals recommended, 
the precautions in the Bill adopted by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, sufficient—were they adequate 
to meet the contingency of future extra- 
vagance? To what did his right hon. 
Friend’s guarantee and security amount 
in that direction? He proposed that 
the total debt of the County Council 
should not exceed two years’ annual 
value of the rateable property in the 
county, and that the Local Government 
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Board should be obliged to institute 
an inquiry before sanctioning a loan 
which, with the already existing debt, 
would exceed the amount of a year’s 
annual rateable value. That was to say, 
the Local Government Board would have 
the power of a direct prohibition, and 
was not to be allowed by Parliament, 
under any conditions, to to any 
fresh loan where the debt of the county 
would amount to two years’ income from 
the rateable value of the property, and 
the Local Government had a 
locus standi to institute an inquiry where 
the loan amounted to one year’s rateable 
value. The whole point rested upon the 
question, were those sums a fair and 
sufficient proportion? He maintained, 
from his experience, that the debt of a 
county bore no proportion to two years’ 
or to one year’s annua! rateable value, 
and he, therefore, hoped that in Oom- 
mittee the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would cut down the 
amount, or impose some other cheek for 
meeting the difficulty. No doubt, the 
— of the safeguard under the 
ill was the discretion of the Local 
Government Board; but if, as he con- 
tended, one year’s annual rateable value 
was avery large proportion, as it existed 
now, to the debt of the eounty, he did 
not think that County Authorities should 
have a sort of power or a claim con- 
ceded to them that they could create a 
debt even up to that amount. Another 
point which had already been dwelt 
upon was whether population should be 
the sole basis of electoral districts. He 
hoped that the Government would agree 
to the necessity of a discretion being 
allowed, in the determination of the 
boundaries of the electoral districts, to 
other considerations, such as acre 
and rateable value. If the Government 
insisted upon population being the sole 
basis of electoral districts, then they 
must meet with a great deal of opposi- 
tion from those gentlemen who repre- 
sented purely agricultural constituencies. 
Happily, for many agricultural counties, 
large towns of over 100,000 inhabitants 
in the 1881 census were taken out of the 
operation of the Bill. As the Bill stood, 
large areas with considerable rateable 
value, which were thinly or sparsely 
populated, would be almost disfran- 
chised under the proposals of the 
Bill. There might be some difficulty in 
meeting the point raised by the hon. 
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Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house) by giving & vote to property ; 
but that might met, as well as the 
question of residence, by giving direc- 
tions that in drawing out electoral dis- 
tricts, attention should be given to 
acreage as well as population. He 
thanked the House for their attention 
to these remarks, which he had not 
intended as anything in the nature of a 
speech, but to draw the attention of the 
Government to a few points upon which 
he felt strongly, and which had come 
within his experience of county business. 
He hoped the Government would con- 
sider them in the friendly spirit in which 
they were presented. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) said, he 
would only ask the indulgence of the 
House for a few minutes. Even if he 
had more time at his disposal, he would 
not venture to address the House at 
length, nor was it necessary at that 
stage to go into details. In the first 
place, he wished to express entire con- 
currence with the remarks of the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board in 
reference to the dual control of the 
police. He believed that, under the 
circumstances, it was the only method 
of meeting the difficulties in the manage- 
ment of the police. Like his hon. 
Friend, he anticipated no friction in the 
arrangement by which Quarter Sessions 
would have part control. But the point 
to whieh he specially desired to call at- 
tention was that referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
as regarded the position of certain large 
boroughs with large populations, and 
which were not in the Schedule as 
separate counties by themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman based his argu- 
ment on financial grovnds principally ; 
but he (Mr. Hoare) would venture to 
speak for one of those great boroughs, 
not from that point of view, but rather 
from the point of view of securing the 
better working of the scheme. If the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would favourably consider the 
suggestion, the working of the Bill in 
the County of Norfolk and the Eastern 
districts would be much smoother. He 
alluded to his own constituency. The 
City of Norwich, the capital of East 
Anglia, had a population of not quite 
100,000, but still so large that in a very 
few years, at the rate of present in- 
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crease, that re would be 

The city had a larger number of electors 
than some of the boroughs of 100,000 
inhabitants; its register showed 18,636 
Municipal voters, it covered 7,500 acres 
of ground, and it had 75 miles of streets 
to look after. He could not help think- 
ing that to associate a large city like 
that with the county would inevitably 
give rise to friction. When he said 
that at the Quarter Sessions of the 
County of Norfolk no voice was raised 
in support of the union of the city with 
the county for any purpose, and when 
he said that the Chamber of Agriculture 
had unan‘mously voted that the cit 
should remain separate, then he felt 
sure that the position of this important 
borough would meet with the considera- 
tion of the Government. He might 
mention another point, as indicating a 
special reason why the union of city and 
county would be liable to give rise to 
friction. From time immemorial Nor- 
wich had been accepted as a county of 
its own; repeated charters had treated 
it as a county by itself. It had its own 
Assizes, its own Quarter Sessions, Court 
of Record, lunatic asylum, and Poor 
Law Union. All its organizations were 
entirely independent of the county, and 
he, therefore, expressed his earnest 
hope that when the matter was fully 
considered it would be thought that a 
great city like this, with a population 
of one-fourth of the whole county, would 
be allowed, in the future, the manage- 
ment of its own affairs. One old charter 
acknowledged that the City of Norwich 
had been a county from a time when the 
memory of man went not to the contrary. 
He hoped the Bill would not interfers 
with its independence, but would merely 
rénew the words of the old charter and 
allow Norwich to zemain a county in- 
dependent of the County of Norfolk for 
ever. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’”’—( Ur, 
Courtney, )—put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, AND PATH- 
WAYS (WALES) BILL.—[Biut 129.] 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. William Abraham, Mr, 
Bowen Rowlands.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read, 
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. Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the object of it was 
to secure public right of access to the 
mountains and waste landsin Wales, and 
also to the rivers, lakes, and streams. 
It provided that any pathway that had 
been used for any five successive years 
during the last 49 years should be again 
used by the public. There was every 
safeguard in the Bill for the rights of 
landowners and tenants. He hoped 
that the House would be able to give a 
second reading to the Bill, and that any 
Amendment considered necessary might 
be made in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. 7. B. Ellis.) 


Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 
said, the Bill began with a recital which, 
he ventured to think, was certainly not 
founded upon fact. It began by stating 
that, ‘‘whereas, according to ancient 
Welsh tradition, certain mountains and 
lakes were free and open.” He ven- 
tured to say there were no such tradi- 
tions worthy of any kind of consideration 
as was suggested with regard to these; 
they were simple fancy, and had no 
foundation in fact of any sort or kind. 
The Bill then went on to speak of access 
to uncultivated land, rivers, lakes, 
streams, and ancient pathways. With 
regard to the use by the public of the so- 
called uneultivated mountain land a 
great question might arise as to what 
was really uncultivated mountain land, 
because some lands might be considered 
uncultivated, although they were culti- 
vated to the greatest possible extent they 
were capable of. Some of those moun- 
tains could only be used for certain pur- 
poses ; they were high land, and their 
wea use was for sheep-walking. 

hey were fenced in, and therefore the 
first principle of cultivation was ad- 
vanced ; but, then, what else was done ? 
A person who understood how to deal with 
the sheep walks properly, regularly cut 
the heather every year, so that it might 
grow again, for it was not the longest 
heather which was good for the sheep, 
but the young shoots which sprang up 
when it was cut. In the same manner 
the fern was cut, and the young shoots 
were eaten by the sheep. If that were 
not done, no sheep could ibly exist 
and thrive on the place. Was not that 
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cultivation? It seemed to him that it 
was so, and that that was the only kind 
of cultivation the mountain lands were 
capable of. The Preamble went on to 
say that the doubts about the access to 
these places checked the visitors to 
Wales. He should be very sorry to do 
or say anything to check the visitors 
coming to Wales, but then the Bill 
went on to say that such doubts tended 
to the detriment of the residents. He 
would like to know what residents? 
If it really meant the lodging-house 
keepers he could understand that they 
might wish to have people coming to 
fill their houses, who would overrun the 
country, and do as much mischief as 
they possibly could. He could not un- 
derstand how any other residents could 
possibly benefit by allowing people to 
come in vast numbers and overrun the 
mountains and lakes, to the detriment 
of the owners of the mountain land, and 
particularly of the occupiers. It ap- 
peared to him that, so far as the tea: uts 
of the land were concerned, who desired 
to keep their sheep undisturbed, es- 
pecially in certain seasons, lambing time, 
and so on, great injury would be done 
to them if these people were allowed to 
overrun the land. He therefore ven- 
tured to think that that part of the re- 
cital was wrong. The Bill then went 
on to provide that— 

‘From and after the parsing of this Act, 
the public shall have free ig to enter upon, 
and access to, mountain land, moor, or waste 
land, and access to and walk along the bed or 
bank of any river, stream or lake, and ride in 
any boat upon any river or lake for the pur- 
pose of recreation, or winberry gathering, or 
scientific research.” 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Friday next. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday 
next. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[But 154.] 
(Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baird.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Amendment of Factory 1: . 
Workshops Act, 1878). 
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w, Bridgeton) oaid, bo had an ASnend- 

W, n) said, he an Amend- 
pane he pro to make to meet the 
objections certain hon. Gentlemen 
connected with manufacturing consti- 
tuencies. He proposed to omit from 
aad such h.. ” in Fine 4, page 2, to “ each 
year” in line 6, and to insert the words 
“ ai we whole days in each year 
separated by an interval of not less than 
three months.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, leave out from “such 
day ”’ to “each year,” ix lire 6 inclusive, and 
— Rs two whole days in each year 

an interval of not less than three 
etna. recta Sir George Trevelyan.) 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted. 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN moved, 
as an Amendment, to omit, in line 8, 
“and local authorities,”’ and, in line 6, 
to omit from ‘‘ in boroughs,” to “‘ or,” in 
line 7, inclusive, and to insert the words 
= police commissioners in boroughs or 
parochial board.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 8, to leave out ‘‘and local 
authorities,”’ and in line 6, to leave out from 
“in boroughs” to “or” in line 7 inclusive, 
and to insert the words ‘‘ Police Commissioners 
in boroughs or the _parochial board,”—(Sir 
George Trevelyan.) 


Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponaty) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Will the right 
hon, Gentleman explain the effect of the 
Amendment ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN aaid, 
the effect would be to specify who 
were the Local Authorities in counties 
and boroughs, and he proposed to name 
as those authorities the police commis- 
sioners or the parochial board in coun- 
ties and towns. It would then read— 

“On such day in the month of August in each 
year as shall be fixed by the magistrates or 


police commissioners in boroughs or the paro- 
chial board in counties and towns.”’ 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
the parochial boards in Scotland would 
be a very unsuitable authority for the 
Workshops Act. 

Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN: What 
aie would the — hon. and 
learned Gentleman suggest ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
should prefer time to consider. 


tAvait 18, 1888) 
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Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Clause as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—p—_ 


WEEKLY WAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to vide 
for Weekly Payment of Wages in Great Britain 
and Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), 
Mr. Bart, Mr. Howell, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Randell, 
and Mr, De Cobain. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 208.] 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE EXPENSES 
(wo. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bil to 
amend the Law in regard to the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Expenses, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. A. Gathorne- 
Hardy, and Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Bill presented, and nent the first time. [Bill 209.] 


LIVERY FRANCHISE (LONDON) ABOLITION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Firth, Bil to abolish the 
mvs of Franchise in the City of London, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Firth, Mr. Causton, 
Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Montagu, M _ ee 


V. Morgan, Mr. weary ix te 
Bill presented, and read feet tine. "Bi 210.] 





COMMITTEE OF SELECTION (STAND- 

ING COMMITTEES)—SPECIAL REPORT. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 

tion have leave to make a Special Re- 
rt. 

Sir John Mowbray accordingly re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had added to the Standing 
Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, the following 
Fifteen Members in respect of the 
County Courts Consolidation Bill 
ier ds | :—Mr. 5 gg 7 Mr. Chance, 

Coleridge Donald Crawford, 
Ms. Priming My’. Darling, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Fulton, Mr. Gully, Mr. Charles 
Hall, Sir Henry James, Mr. Milvain, 
Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Albert Rollit, and 
Sir George Russell. 

Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 

House adjourned at ten minutes 


after Twelve o'clock, 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 16th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.}—Pvustiic Buis—First Reading— 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) 
(64). 

Second Reading—Army (Annual) * (55) ; Copy- 
hold Acts Amendment (6); East India 
(Purchase and Construction of Railways) 
(53). 

ProvistonaL Orper Brtt—Committee — Report 
—Local Government (Ireland) (Bangor and 
Warrenpoint).* 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (ME- 
TROPOLIS) BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in presenting a Bill for the 
abatement of smoke in the Metropolis, 
said, it was the same Bill as the Bill of 
last year, with some modifications sug- 
gested by the Report of the Select Com- 
mitte on the subject. 


Bill to amend the Acts for abating the 
nuisance arising from the smoke of 
furnaces and fireplaces within the Metro- 
polis. —Presented (The Lord StrarHepEN 
and CaMPBELL). 


Bill read 1*. (No. 64.) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—SUSPENSION 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE CHIEF 
JUSTICE.—QUESTION. 


Loxpv HERSOHELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he proposed to lay on the Table any 
Papers relating to the suspension by the 
Governor of Western Australia of the 
Chief Justice of that Oolony; and what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to take in the case of so serious 
an interference by the Executive with 
the Judiciary. 

Tue 8 ETARY or STATE (Lord 
KyvursrorD), in reply, said, he was 
unable to give his noble and learned 
Friend any information with reference 
to the first part of his Question. Ac- 
cording to a Paper presented to 
Parliament in June, 1870, on the 
removal and suspension of Colonial 
Judges, it a pn that the prac- 
tice was to refer such matters to the 


Privy Council. In deference to that 
opinion, he had obtained the assent of 
the Lord President of the Council (Vis- 


{LORDS} 





count Cranbrook) to refer the case to a 
Committee of the Privy Council, and 
that Committee would sit for the first 
time on Wednesday next. 

Lorpv HERSOCHELL asked if there 
was any objection to give the names of 
the Members of the Committee ? 

Lorv KNUTSFORD said, the Com- 
mittee would consist of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Lord Macnaghten, 
and himself. 


LAW AND .}USTICE —CRIMINAL TRIALS 
—PROOF OF PREVIOUS CON- 
VICTIONS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COLERIDGE, in asking the 
Lord Chancellor, Whether there would 
be any objection to direct that in all 
cases where a previous conviction has 
to be proved, some person who has had 
the prisoner actually under his care in 
gaol should be present to prove it, said, 
he would mention shortly the circum- 
stances which had induced him to put 
the Question on the Paper. Last Circuit 
a man was tried before him for some 
small offence at Gloucester, and was 
further indicted for having been pre- 
viously convicted. On the question 
arising as to the previous conviction, the 
prisoner insisted that he had never been 
convicted before. The prosecution called 
a member of the Metropolitan Police to 
prove the prisoner’s identity, and he said 
that he recognized the prisoner as a con- 
victed offender, but admitted that he had 
only been in his custody for half-an-hour 
three years ago. He was impressed with 
the prisoner’s honesty with regard to 
this point, and directed the jury that if 
the prisoner had been two or three 
months in a Metropolitan prison, some 
warder should have been sent to identify 
him, and he was not found guilty of 
having been previously convicted. He 
afterwards sent for a Report to the 
London prison where the prisoner was 
said to have been confined, and found 
that the man whom the policeman swore 
was the prisoner had different coloured 
eyes and hair, was two and a-half inches 
taller than him, and had a mark on the 
arm which the prisoner did not bear. It 
was perfectly plain that a mistake had 
been made, and it was one which might 
have had very serious consequences for 
the prisoner. He was informed that a 
man had been sentenced to 10 years’ 
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penal servitude, just previously, at Glou- 
cester for some small offence, merel 
because a previous conviction was proved. 
The same og have happened in the 
ease he tried, had it come before the 
same Judge. This was an important 
matter, and he trusted his noble and 
learned Friend would be able to give a 
satisfactory assurance with regard to 


it. 

Te LORD CHANCELLOR (Lora 
Hatssury) said, there could be no doubt 
that, in the case brought forward by the 
noble and learned Lord, the prisozer 
was entitled to his acquittal on the 
ground that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify his conviction for having 
been previously convicted. Speaking 
generally, in every case of alleged pre- 
vious conviction, something like ade- 
quate proof ought to be given. With 
reference to the suggestion in the Ques- 
tion, he thought it would be inconvenient 
to lay down any strict rule in those 
terms, but he had communicated with 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department on the subject. While, on 
the one hand, his right hon. Friend was 
quite prepared to recommend that, 
whenever — was made, some 
warder or other person who had had 
the prisoner in his custody should 
be sent to identify him, yet, he con- 
sidered it would be inconvenient and not 
consistent with the interests of the Public 
Service to lay down a general rule that 
some person who had had the prisoner 
in custody must attend the trial. There 
were many cases in which some person 
knew the prisoner, other than a wardor, 
and in those cases it would be incon- 
venient that « warder should be brought 
from the gaol when persons more easily 
accessible were able to prove the pre- 
vious conviction. His right hon. Friend 
had every wish to meet the suggestion 
of the noble and learned Lord in the 
spirit in which it was made, and would 
do everything in his power to insure 
that the proper evidence as to identity 
uf prisoners should be forthcoming. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Hobhouse.) 
(No. 6.) SECOND READING. 
_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 
Lorp HOBHOUSE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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Amendment Bill. - 


said, that its object was to enact certain 
clauses which were in the Bill of last 
year as it left the Select Committee to 
which it was referred, and as it was 
passed by the House, but which, by a 
mere accident in the House of Commons, 
were dropped out then. They affected 
the Stamp Duties, and therefore had to 
pass through a Committee. It was the 
panes formality, because the Treasury 

ad assented, and the same clauses had 
passed through Committee in two 
previous years. Still it was necessary, 
and it was overlooked until too late. 
The clauses in question enabled a 
copyholder, after the amount of com- 
pensation had been settled by agree- 
ment, to have a memorandum of en- 
franchisement entered in the Court Roll, 
which should have all the effect of an 
award by the Land Commissioners. 
When the Bill got into Committee, he 
proposed to move Amendments which 
would have the effect of substituting for 
the existing scale of compensation to 
stewards, the scale settled by the 
Incorporated Law Society and adopted 
by the Select Committee last year. The 
stewards had been surprised, and felt 
aggrieved, by the alteration of that scale 
in the House ; and they protested against 
new duties being thrown upon them at 
the same rate of remuneration. The 
present Bill would give them some new 
duties, and it would very much enlarge 
the range of cases to which the 
statutory scale would apply. The Law 
Society’s scale effected a substantial 
reduction upon the former rate of 
charge, though it, again, was higher than 
the scale enacted in 1857. As it was 
now proposed to enlarge the range of 
duties for fixed payments, he thought it 
was fair to reconsider the then action of 
the House. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".”” 
—( The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he under- 
stood that, as regarded the stewards’ 
charges and fees, the Bill restored the 
Schedule agreed to by the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House last year. He 
would not, therefore, oppose the Bill 
after the noble Lord’s undertaking to 
provide thus for the proper remunera- 
tion of the stewards. 

Tue Eant or MILLTOWN said, he 
wished to point out that although the 
Ist clause made it clear that the 
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1295 Saving of Life 
stewards’ compensation was tv be paid 
before the memorandum of enfranchise- 
ment was handed over to the tenant, it 
was silent with to the lord’s 
compensation, which he was left to re- 
cover as best he could. He was quite 
sure that this was not the intention of 
the noble and learned Lord. 

Lorn HOBHOUSE thought the 
Amendments which he would introduce 
would be sufficient to meet the views of 
noble Lords. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


EAST INDIA (PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS) BILL, 
(The Viseount Cross.) 

(No. 56.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Oross), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the Government had under- 
taken to pay 5 per cent on £4,000,000 
of capital of the Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway Company for 999 years, but had 
the option of buying the railway at the 
end of 20 years. The cost to the coun- 
try at the present time was 28 lakhs of 
rupees, but the Government hoped to 
be able to borrow money at such a rate 
as would reduce this charge to 22 lakhs, 
or even less, so that there would be a 
clear gain of six lakhs ayear. The price 
of this railway was to be fixed at the 
average price of the stock for three 
years, and would be £5,036,000. There 
would be ancther saving, for, of course, 
the Government would have to take the 
liabilities of the Company, and the 
debentures could be paid off and the 
money borrowed at a cheaper rate. 
Thus a further saving of about 34 lakhs 
could be effected. The Government also 
proposed to obtain borrowing powers to 
the extent of £10,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of further railway construction, or 
the repayment of existing debentures, to 
carry out the policy recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1884, for the purpose of enabling Rail- 
way Companies to borrow at a lower 
rate than they did at present. The Go- 


vernment would not give any guaran- 
tee, but would lend money to the Com- 
panies at a cheaper rate than they 
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at Sea. 


would be able to borrow it in the open 
market. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2«,” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP asked whether 
Clause 4 related to new railways or only 
to those already in existence ? 

Viscount CROSS said, it related also 
to new railways, and was intended to 
enable the Government to raise money 
to lend to the Companies. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY said, 
he wished to express his entire approval 
of the principle of the Bill. It would 
carry out a policy which had long been 
desired. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed.to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


SAVING OF LIFE AT SEA (USE OF OIL 
FOR CALMING ROUGH SEAS). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 

Moved for, 

1. “Copy of any report or memorandum of 
the Board of Trade calling attention to a 
memorandum issued by the Board of Admiralty 
on the use of oil at sea for modifying the effects 
of breaking waves. 

2. Copy o: Circular Letter of the Admiralty, 
of 1st December, 1884, No. 3,206-8,305, 

3. Copy of a Report of Captain Chetwynd, 
R.N., to the Committee of the Royal and Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution, 30th September, 
1884, referred to in those reports,’’—( Zhe Lord 
Cottesloe.) 


Tae SECRETARY to true BUARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
there would be no objection to furnish 
these Returns. 

Motion agreed to. 

Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 16th April, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issuep—For Lenark 
(Mid Division), ». Stephen Mason, esquire, 
Manor of Northstead. 

Pustic Bris — Second Reading— Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) [182] | Zhird 
Night), debate further adjourned ; Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Amen t 
[131], debate adjourned. 
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Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Burgh Police Health (Scotland) [118). 
Committee — Report — Third Reading — Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * [189], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—'Timber 
Acts (Ireland) Amendment [157], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
ae 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ACT, 1887 
—THE REGULATIONS. .- 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he can state when the Regula- 
tions to be made for Trustee Savings 
Banks under the Act of last Session will 
be laid before Parliament ; and, whether 
he will ensure their appearance at the 
same time as the Regulations to be 
framed for the Post Office Savings 
Banks? 

Tne SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, web A draft of Regulations to 
be made by the Treasury and Post- 
master General, under the Trustee 
Savings Bank Act of last Session, has 
been prepared; and the Treasury are 
considering how far such Regulations 
should be made applicable to Trustee 
Banks within the finite defined by the 
Act. Itis intended to lay the two sets 
of Regulations before Parliament at the 
same time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE TOLL GATETAX, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Stir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether it is in- 
tended that in South Wales, where toll 
gates still exist, vehicles using the roads 
shall be subjected to payment of the 
Toll Gate Tax in addition to the pro- 
posed tax on wheels and horses; and, 
whether, if the tax on wheels and horses 
is persevered with, he will insert in the 
Local Governmert Bill a clause to abo- 
lish the toll gates, in order that those 
who use vehicles and horses on those 
roads may not be practically compelled 
to pay twice over for the use of the roads? 

SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said : There will 
be no exemption from the payment of 
the proposed taxes on wheels and horses 


in South Wales, although tolls are still 
levied on turnpike roads there. If there 
is any general desire that the Acts re- 
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(Ireland) Act, 1887. 1998 
lating to the levy of these tolls in South 
Wales should be Sette and the pro- 
visions of the Highway and Locomo- 
tives Acts Amendment Act of 1878 made 
applicable, and an Amendment to that 
effect is moved when the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is in Committee, the proposal 
will be fully considered by the Govern- 
ment with the desire of meeting the 
wishes of those locally interested. This 
reply will also meet the Question of the 
hon. Member for South Glamorgan 
(Mr. Arthur Williams). 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS — CON- 
TRACTS FOR PUBLIC PRINTING. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

Whether the firms who have obtained 

contracts for public printing also supply 
paper; what isthe price charged per | Ib. 
for the various qualities of paper used ; 
whether the prices which are charged to 
purchasers of public papers represent the 
price of paper, ink, and machining 
alone, or a part of the cost of “ setting 
up” is included ; and, what is the price 
per 1 lb. obtained for waste paper? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Samieen) 
(Leeds, N.): None of the firms holding 
Government printing contracts, with a 
few unimportant | special exceptions, 
now supPy. paper also under their con- 
tracts. Printing paper is obtained at 
2}d vo 24d. per 1 Ib., writing paper from 
3}d. upwards, according to quality. The 
prices charged to purchasers of Parlia- 
mentary Papers cover the cost of paper 
and striking off copies, and under the 
present contracts would, perhaps, yield 
a slight amount towards the cost of 
“‘ setting up,” if the number of copies 
to be sold could be correctly conjectured. 
It is difficult to give figures as to the 
price obtained for waste paper; but I 
ma = foe 188 tons sold last month 
per fa £6 2s. 6d. a-tonon the average. 
Occasional lots have fetched as much as 
£16 a-ton. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE 
LEASEHOLD CLAUSE — LEASE- 
HOLDERS IN THE LAND COURTS: 


Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of  TIreland, 
Whether he is aware that, urder 
the Leasehold Olause of the Irish 
Land Law Act of 1887, a very large 
number of leases have been broken in 
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the northern part of County Antrim, and 
consequently that there are numerous 
cases awaiting hearing in the Land 
Oourts; and, whether, having regard 
to the way in which such delay presses 
injuriously on the many tenants suffer- 
ing from the long-continued agricultural 
depression, the Government will seek to 
make arrangements for early and ade- 

uate sittings of the Land Court at 

mail nomny 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Land 
Commissioners inform me it is a fact 
that a large number of leaseholders in 
the County Antrim have, under the Act 
of last Session, become entitled to apply 
to have judicial rents fixed, and that the 
applications awaiting hearing are con- 
sequently numerous. A Sub-Commis- 
sion sat in that county during the 
months of February and March. The 
Commissioners are not at present in a 
position to state when a Sub-Commis- 
sion will again sit at Ballymoney or 
elsewhere in the county, but they will 
make the fixture at the earliest date 
practicable. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — SALMON 
FISHING—FISHING RIGHTS IN THE 
SPEY. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
is aware that the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon nets the River Spey, in 
Morayshire, from the mouth to Orton 
Bridge, from 6 a.m. on Monday to 6 p.m. 
on Saturday in each week during the 
salmon season, including 13 miles of 
non-tidal water; whether the netting is 
carried on by night as well as day, and 
in such a way that the upper waters of 
the River are almost entirely denuded 
of fresh run fish; whether the Duke of 
Richmond also nets the sea coast for 
several miles adjacent to the mouth of 
the Spey; whether fishermen in the 
Moray Firth who take a salmon in their 
nets are prohibited from landing the 
same; and, if so, under what law this 
prohibition exists; whether these rights 
were obtained by grant from the Crown, 
or how otherwise; and, if any, and 
what, consideration was paid for them ; 
and, whether the Government propose 
to deal with these and similar rights in 
their Scotch Fishery Bill; and, if not, 
will the Government consent to an in- 
quiry into the nature of these and other 


Sir Charles Lewis 
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salmon rights, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether their continuance is in the 
public interest ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : on fishing 
is carried on by day and night at the 
places referred to, the extent of non- 
tidal water being eight and nine miles. 
It is not a fact that the upper waters 
are denuded of fish. As to the fourth 
Question, I have to refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to 7 & 8 Vict., c. 95; 25 & 26 Vivt., 
o. 97; and 31 & 32 Vict.,c. 123. The 
proprietor’s rights were obtained by 
purchase from different proprietors, and 
not from the Crown. The Bill to be 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Govorn- 
ment is for the aa say of regulating 
and protecting fisheries, and not for in- 
terfering with property. There is no 
need for an inquiry into the nature of 
salmon rights, which are perfect!y well 
and legally defined. 

Mr. ‘ANDERSON inquired, whether 
the right of netting salmon in tidal 
waters had been obtained from the 
Crown or from private proprietors ; 
and, whether the Acts of Parliament 
which the Lord Advocate cited prevented 
fishermen who took salmon outside tho 
mile limit from landing them ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD said, 
the hon. Gentleman could ascertain for 
himself what the Actscontained. As to 
the rights of the present proprietors, 
they obtained them all from individuals, 
and not from the Crown. All salmon 
fisheries, whether in the tidal or fresh 
waters, must in every case have been 
obtained from the Orown, the Crown 
being Trustee for the nation of all 
salmon fishings. 


SCOTLAND —THE OROFTER COMMIS- 
SIONERS — ASSIGNMENT OF ADDI- 
TIONAL LAND TO HIGHLAND CROF- 
TERS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH' (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether, with reference to complaints 
by Highland Crofters that no additional 
lands in the form of extended holdings 
have been assigned to them by the 
Crofter Commissioners, there has been, 
as promised by him, any communication 
between the Secretary for Scotland and 
the Crofter Commissioners on the sub- 
ject; whether, if there has been Corre- 
spondence, he will lay a Oopy upon the 
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Table of the House, or state its import ; 
and, whether steps are to be taken with 
the view of amending the OCrofters’ Act 
of 1885, so as to make it more effective 
for carrying out the intentions of Parlia- 
ment in regard to the enlargement of 
Crofters’ Holdings ? 

Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) asked the Ad- 
vocate, Whether the Orofter Commis- 
sioners have reported on the cause of 
the provisions of the Act of 1886, for 
the enlargement of crofts, not having 
been put in operation ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): A Report has 
been received from the Orofter Com- 
missioners on this subject, which is now 
in the printer’s hands, and, it is hoped, 
will be issued in a few days. It would 
be premature to answer the third para- 
graph of the Question before the Report 
has been considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND) -- EDIN- 
BURGH POST OFFICE — APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the son of an important official in the 
Post Office at Edinburgh, has, since 
July, 1882, acted there as stationary 
clerk to the Surveyor of the Midland 
Distriet of Scotland, and occasionally as 
surveyor’s clerk for the same district; 
whether, at the time when the vacancy 
occurred in the stationary clerkship in 
1882, he held any, and, if so, what ap- 
pointment ; whether an opportunity was 
given to other officers to apply for the 
vacant post ; whether he has also, since 
July, 1882, until a few weeks ago, been 
on the staff of the Falkirk Office as a 
sorting clerk ; whether he has ever done 
any duty at Falkirk; and, if so, for how 
long; whether he drew salary for both 
offices, and has done so since July, 
1882; whether he was recently trans- 
ferred from Falkirk to a more lucrative 
post in the Dundee Office; whether he 
1s to hold and be paid for both the Edin- 
burgh and Dundee appointments; and, 
ifso, in which he is to do full duty; 
and, whether such arrangements are in 
conformity with the Rules of the 
Service ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambri Un'versity): The 
officer referred to the hon. Member 
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has acted as stati clerk to the Sur- 
veyor of the Midland District of Scot- 
land since July, 1882; and he has also 
been once employed for a short time in 
travelling duties as surveyor’s clerk in 
the district. It is the Rule that sur- 
veyors’ stationary clerks must be sclected 
from the staff of Provincial Post Offices ; 
and at the time this officer was selected 
he held the appointment of sorting clerk 
and telegraphist at Falkirk. He isnow 
borne upon the establishment of the 
Post Office at Dundee. No opportunity 
was given to other officers to apply for 
the vacancy, as it was not then customary 
to adopt that course; but the Rules 
governing the selection of officers of this 
class were altered in 1884. Vacancies 
are now notified to every post office in 
the district, and the Postmaster General 
selects from the candidates who offer 
themselves. I should explain that all 
officers acting as surveyors’ stationary 
clerks receive a small annual allowance 
in addition to the pay proper to the es- 
tablishment to which they belong, be- 
cause the duties they perform are of a 
more important nature than those or- 
dinarily assigned to clerks in Provincial 
Post Offices, What has been done did 
not, I am advised, infringe any Regula- 
tion of the Department. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—STATE- 
MENT OF PROFESSOR EWART. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the following statement made 
by Professor Ewart, a member of the 
Scotch Fishery Board, at Edinburgh, on 
24th March :— 

“Since the Board had struggled into exis- 
tence, it had been largely occupied in saying to 
demands made upon it, that it had no power or 
no money. H~ had been endeavouring for five 
long years to discover whether the Board had 
intended to be administrative or initiatory and 

ractical; whether to administer the Fishery 
ws or to improve the industry and its means 
of production. If it was only ordinary routine 
that the Board was to discharge, it might at 
once cease to exist ;’’ 
whether the views above expressed are 
shared by other members of the Board ; 
and, whether the Government will in- 
troduce a measure for the purpose 
of placing the Scotch Fishery Board 
on a satisfactory basis, and enable it 
to have effective powers for the im- 
a and development of the 
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Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): The quotation 
in the Question is substantially correct, 
and it is believed other members of the 
Board concur in the statements con- 
tained in it. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not soupased to make any 
statement as to future policy; but the 
communications lately received are en- 
gaging their serious attention. 





FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
MUSSEL BEDS. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement by Professor Ewart— 

“That mussels were in an unsatisfactory 
condition. There was, however, a possibility 
that they might be looked to, and that we 
might learn to cultivate them after the French 
system ;”’ 
whether the Goverrment, in pursuance 
of their pledge given on the 12th day of 
May, 1887, have asked the Scotch 
Fishery Board to advise them as to 
whether anything should be done in 
regard to mussel beds, and what should 
be done; and, if the Government will 
state to what it is that Professor Ewart 
refers in the words above quoted ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The quotation 
in the first paragraph is correct. Her 
Majesty’s Government have had investi- 
gations made, and have received ee gees 
in regard to the present state of the 
mussel beds; and a special Report has 
been obtained from Professor Ewart in 
regard to the French system of cultiva- 
tion, which is now before the Board for 
consideration. It is to the system or- 
ganized in France that Professor Ewart 
refers. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not an- 
swered the latter part of the Question. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD asked 
the hon. Member to repeat that portion 
of his Question another day. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER ARTILLERY — SUPPLY OF 
FIELD GUNS. 

Mr. J. 8. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Kent, Medway) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will now 
find it possible to issue field guns to 
those Volunteer Artillery Corps which 
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are not required for the defence of the 
military and commereial ports of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Tae 8 ARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannopre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As my hon. Friend is probably aware, 
we are in process of organizing 21 
Volunteer batteries, armed with 40- 
pounders and 20-pounders. In addition 
to these, steps will shortly be taken to 
form a certain number of Volunteer 
batteries armed with 16-pounders. The 
exact number of batteries to be thus 
armed is at present undetermined, but 
we shall probably issue about 100 
16-pounder guns. 


LOTTERIES ACTS—THE CHURCH CON. 
SERVATIVE CLUB LOTTERY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the lottery tickets for the Church 
Conservative Club are still being openly 
sold in very large quantities in various 
parts of England; and, what steps, if 
any, have been taken by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions or Board of Inland 
Revenue since his previous answer on 
this matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Constable of 
Lancashire that after the Question asked 
in this House by the hon. Member on 
the 13th of March, the promoters of the 
lottery withdrew the advertisements and 
stopped the sale of tickets. Previously 
to that date the police had applied for 
summonses against the Secretary and 
other Members of the Club; and the 
Clerk to the Justices, having asked the 
Director of Public Prosecutions for ad- 
vice, was advised that the lottery seemed 
to be illegal, and that the police had 
acted rightly. I understand that the 
proceedings were not carried further, 
because there was not enough evidence 
for conviction. I am informed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue that a licenve 
for the sale of tobacco on the Club pre- 
mises has been duly applied for. The 
Board, therefore, had no power to inte 
fere further in the matter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH inquired whe- 
ther, if he furnished evidence that the 
tickets were still being sold in Maid- 
stone, and that some were purchased 
last week, the right hon. Gentleman 


would see that were taken? 
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Mz. MATTHEWS said, he had 
already informed the hon. Member that 
proceedings had been taken; but that 
the evidence was not sufficient to con- 
vict. Ifthe hon. Member supplied the 
necessary evidence, the Local Authorities 
would no doubt act. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH repeated that the 
sales were taking place at Maidstone, 
and said he would supply the evidence 
of it to the Home Office. 


INLAND REVENUE (EXCISE) PEPART- 
MENT—APPOINTIMENTS. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in consequence of the recent 
economic changes in the Inland Revenue 
(Excise) Department having materially 
affected the promotion of the junior 
officers, the Government would take 
some permanent step, with a view to re- 
lieve the present stagnation and ensure 
an even flow of ‘promotion in the 
future ? 

Taz SECRETARY ro tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: I am informed that such 
a — as that suggested in the Question 
could only be carried out at a cost which 
would, in great measure, absorb the 
saving effected in the Excise Service by 
recent changes; and the Government 
are not prepared to take any step in the 
direction indicated. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — ATTEND- 
ANCE AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
—THE RECENT ORDER OF THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that many of the police 
affected by the recent Order of the Ohief 
Commissioner, have been attached to 
the House of Commons for long periods, 
in some cases extending to more than 
20 years, and that many of them, in con- 
sideration of the position they have thus 
occupied, have had to forego all chance 
of promotion ; and, if these statements 
are true, how it is proposed to compen- 
sate these men, who are of exemplary 
behaviour, and who will be injured by 
loss of pay and in other ways if the Order 
is carried into effect ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruzws (Birmingham, E.): There 
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are, I am informed, not more than seven 
men who will be affected by the recent 
Order. Of these, some are nearly due 
for retirement on pension ; some would, 
independently of the Order, have been 
— ay this duty; and ane may be 
owed to remain by special permission. 
The Chief Gonniolean ae not antici- 
pate that any case of hardship will 
arise. If it should, the Chief Commis- 
sioner will give it full consideration. 


ARMY—INVENTIONS IN EXPLOSIVES— 
A COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether,-having re- 
ae to the rapid progress of invention in 

igh explosives, and the reported adop- 
tion of Mélinite as the explosive charge 
of all shells in the French Navy, he will 
at once form a Committee of Experts 
in Explosives, with a view of testing the 
safety, and trying the relative disruptive 
properties, of the high explosives known 
to exist at present, as compared with 
gunpowder, more particularly with re- 
gard to their effect on a target repre- 
senting the unarmoured ends of a ship 
of the Admiral class? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanncre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
We are proposing to the Treasury the 
formation of a Standing Committee of 
Experts to test and advise upon explo- 
sives. This will, I think, completely 
meet the wish of my noble and gallant 
Friend, and it is a proposal to which we 
attach great importance. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— SENTENCES BY COUNTY 
COURTS OF QUARTER SESSIONS—A 
RETURN. 


Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has any objeciion to lay upon the 
Table of the House, before the date to be 
fixed for Committee on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, a Return, showing the num- 
ber of sentences exceeding six months’ 
bard labour d by County Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in England and Wales 
during the year ended 31st December, 
1887, distinguishing between sentences 
of imprisonment and of penal servitude, 
and classifying the sentences of penal 
servitude according to their duration ? 
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STATE (Mr. Srvartr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I 
shall be happy to grant the Return 
asked for; but it will take some little 
time to prepare, and I cannot promise 
it by any exact date. 


RAILWAYS (LRELAND) AND POLITICAL 
MEETINGS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether a letter was addressed by 
Colonel Turner’s directions to the mana- 
ger of a railway in the County of Clare, 
cautioning him against running special 
trains on Sunday, as they might be pos- 
sibly used to subserve the objects of 
alleged illegal meetings; whether, in 
consequence, no trains were run on the 
railway on Sunday; and, whether there 
is anything in the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, or in any other 
Act, to authorize Colonel Turner to in- 
terfere with the traffic arrangements of 
Railway Companies; and, if not, whe- 
the Government are prepared to com- 

ensate the Railway Company for the 
oe caused by the cessation of their 
traffic in consequence of this action on 
the part of Colonel Turner? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is the 
ease that the Divisional Magistrate re- 
ferred to caused, in accordance with the 
usual practice, a letter to be addressed 
to the traffic manager of a Railway Com- 
pany in the County Clare, informing him 

_ of the contemplated holding of illegal 
meetings which had been duly pro- 
claimed, and intimating that he did so 
in view of the possibility of special 
trains being engaged for the purpose 
of — or promoting such illegal 
meetings. am not aware whether 
trains were or were not run on the rail- 
way on the occasion in question. The 
Divisional Magistrate did not act in the 
matter under the Oriminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act; nor can his 
action be described as an interference 
with the traffic arrangements of the 
Company. 

Mr. OOX: What is the usual practice 
to whieh the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred? Oan he cite a single instance 
where previously Railway Companies 
have been interfered with ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I have al- 
ready informed the hon. Member that 
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the Oompany was not interfered with. 


I am not aware of any previous inter- 
ference. 


POST OFFICE (SCUTLAND)—THE 
CAITHNESS MAILS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is the 
case, that letters posted in the town of 
Castletown, Caithness, are delivered in 
London, a distance of 800 miles, before 
those for the neighbouring parishes of 
Canisbay, Bower, Watten, and Latheron; 
whether the passenger coaches running 
to Thurso have offerad to take a mid- 
day mail, which would allow the de- 
livery in the neighbouring parishes in 
24 hours, for 2s. 6d. a-week ; and, whe- 
ther the Postal Authorities will accept 
the offer, or otherwise arrange for 
quicker delivery in the county ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): With 
regard to the first part of the Question 
put to me, I beg to state that the hon. 
Member has been misinformed, and that 
it is not the case thet letters posted in 
Castletown, Caithness, are delivered in 
London earlier than in Canisbay, Bower, 
Watten, and Latheron. As to the em- 
ployment of a passenger coach for the 
acceleration of local correspondence, I 
will have inquiry made whether any 
acecleration would be effected by such 
means; but I believe that the amount 
of the local correspondence is very 
insignificant. 


THE GENERAL REGISTER AND RECORD 
OFFICE OF SHIPPING AND SEAMEN 
—TEMPORARY COPYISTS. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the very 
great changes recommended by a re- 
organising Committee appointed to in- 

uire into the General Register and 

Record Office of Shipping and Seamen, 

he will guarantee ey the interests | 

temporary copyists of long and approv 
poms will Me duly considuien | and, 

considering the fact tht 13 out of a 

total of 19 were reeommended for pro- 

motion, in accordance with terms of 

Treasury Minute of December, 1886, 

whether he will see that their positions, 

hitherto practically permanent (some 
having service in the office from terms 
of three to 15 years), shall not be inter- 
fered with until the whole question has 
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been inquired into and reported on by 
the Royal Commission ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The recommendations of the 
Committee on the Seamen’s Registry are 
now under consideration ; but, without 
anticipating the decisions which may be 
taken upon them, I can say that it is 
our intention to find employment as 
copyists in other Government Offices for 
any copyists who may not be required 
heres” er ia the Seamen’s Registry. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT— 
NATIONAL STOCKS—STATISTICS OF 
CONVERSION. 


Mr. MAO INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he will state the 
amount of National Stocks which have 
been converted subject to an allowance 
not exceeding 1s. 6d. per cent, with the 
total amount paid fur such allowances ; 
also the number of holders who con- 
verted Stock by sending in forms of 
assent without the intervention of an 
agent; the amount of stock so con- 
verted; and the consequent saving to 
the = Treasury by such action of 
the Stockholders ? 

TaxCHANCELLOR or ras EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosongn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; Iam not 
in a position to give this information at 
the present moment. The work of con- 
version is not yet completed; and I am 
reluctant to add to the enormous labours 
of the Bank at the present moment by 
asking them to furnish figures giving 
the details of conversion up to the 
present time, I hope the House will 

low me to take this opportunity of 
bearing my testimony—a testimony 
which is supported by what I hear on 
all sides—to the admirable manner in 
which the Bank of England have con- 
ducted the conversion. The rapidity, 
accuracy, and general ability with which 
they have carried through an operation 
of such enormous magnitude is beyond 
praise, and has been universally recog- 
nized in financial circles and by the 
public at large. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS— 


FUNDS FOR THE BENEFIT OF PRI- 
SONERS. 

Mr. AUSTIN (York, W-R., Os- 
golderess) asked the Secretary of 
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State for the Home nt, If his 
attention has been drawn to a Memorial, 
nent to the Home Office in April, 1885, 
and to further communications on the 
same subject from the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Prison at York 
Castle, asking the Charity Commis- 
sioners to provide some scheme for the 
disbursement of funds left by benevolent 
persons for the benefit of the prisoners ; 
if he can explain the delay of the Com- 
missioners in promuigating their ar- 
rangements for dealing with these 
Charitable Funds; and, when the 
scheme may be expected to be forth- 
coming ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) (who replied) said: I may be 
allowed as a Commissioner to answer 
this Question. The Memorial referred 
to was forwarded by the Home Office to 
the Charity Commissioners with an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a 
scheme in April, 1886. The negotia- 
tions with the Prison Commissioners as 
to the model form of scheme to be 
eventually adopted in this and in man 
similar cases were very protracted ; an 
great difficulties were experienced iu 
obtaining the assent of the Prison Com- 
missioners to the terms of the model 
scheme. Finally, in January last, the 
Charity Commissioners took the whole 
responsibility of the scheme upon them- 
selves and established it. Several other 
schemes of a similar character, includ- 
ing one for the York Prison Charities, 
are now being proceeded with. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RE- 
TURN OF RESIDENT MAGISTRATES 
(No. 89)—CAPTAIN O'NEILL SEGRAVE, 


R.M. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS apn 
Rusheliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
insertion in the Return of Resident 
Magistrates (No. 89) opposite the name 
“‘Q’ Neill Segrave,” and under the head- 
ing “former vocation,” of the words 
‘in the Army;” and, whether this 
gentleman admitted at the inquest at 
Michelstown that he had failed to obtain 
a Oommission in the Army? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batroun) (Manchester, E.): In 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Resident Magistrate 
referred to served in the Cape Infantry. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 


RESOLUTIONS—HAWKERS’ LICENCES, 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the remission of the Licence Duty 

aid by hawkers, which is contemplated 
cs the Budget, includes the Police 
Licence of 5s. a-year paid by pedlars? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; the duty 
which I propose to remit is the Revenue 
Licence Duty of £4 now paid by hawkers, 
and not the Police Licence Duty of 5s. 
payable by pedlars. I have received 
several communications on the subject of 
hawkers’ Licences which show that a 
good deal of misapprehension exists as 
to the extent of my proposals, arising 

robably from the writers forgetting the 
egal distinction between a hawker and 
a pedlar. Under the existing law a 
hawker, from a Revenue point of view, 
is a travelling trader who uses “ a horse 
or other beast bearing or drawing 
burthen,”’ and he pays £4 a-year for a 
licence. It is this Licence Duty which 
my Budget proposals would abolish, 
leaving the hawker liable to the Wheel 
Tax or the Heavy Van Tax, as the case 
may be. The pedlar, or foot hawker, 
is not at the present time liable to any 
Revenue Duty. He formerly paid £2, 
but this duty was abolished by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone)in 1870. In the 
following year, however, the Pedlars’ 
Act made him subject to police super- 
vision, and he pays 5s. a-year for his 
police certificate. It is clearly desirable 
that the hawker who uses a horse should, 
equally with the foot hawker or pedlar, 
be under supervision and compelled to 
obtain a certificate; and I will com- 
municate with my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary as to the best way of 
bringing hawkers within the scope of 
the Pedlars’ Act of 1871. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)-—POLLU- 
TION OF LOCH LONG. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether a 
dredging barge, No. 7, of Greenock or 
Glasgow, on Saturday, 7th April, dis- 
charged several hundred tons of filth 
and dredgings in Loch Long, and 
whether such discharges are of frequent 
occurrence ; and, in view of the Reports 
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as to the pollution of the loch recently 
laid upon the Table of the House, 
whether any action will be taken by the 
Government ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I am informed 
that ad r belonging tothe Greenock 
Harbour Trust discharged 160 tons of 
land dredgings in Loch Long on the day 
rarrne With regard to the second 
paragraph, the matter is still under con- 
sideration. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ‘'REDEGAR CLUB. 


Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) 
asked the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, with respect to the reply 
contained in his letter of the 29th ultimo, 
that the four Club appeals determined 
by certain Glamorgan County Magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions ‘‘ were en- 
tirely heard and determined upon the 
merits,” and particularly that in the case 
of the new Tredegar Club— 

** The Court was of opinion that the Club 
was properly constituted, and that there was no 
evidence of illegal sale of liquors,”’ 


and in the case of the Ellesmere— 


“ That the Court could not distinguish it from 
the usual local Clubs used by upper classes,” 
and consequently allowed the appeal, If 
he will cause further inquiry to be made 
upon the following points :—whether, 
in the case of the new Tredegar Club, 
the Court, through the Chairman (Mr. 
Fowler), refused to decide the case upon 
its merits, by finding, as a fact, that the 
Club in question was either bond fide or 
not bond fide; whether the Oourt, after 
first stating that the onus of proof of 
bona fides lay upon the appellant, sub- 
sequently threw the onus ps poe 1h that 
the Club was not bond upon the re- 
spondent; whether this decision was in 
accordance with the law; whether the 
evidence of one witness, Jarrett, who 
had only been connected with the Olub 
during a short part of its existence, was 
the only evidence upon which the Court 
gave its decision, ‘‘ allowing the appeal” 
with costs; and, whether, in the case of 
the Ellesmere Olub, the proprietor has 
been since—namely, on the 28th ultimo, 
prosecuted by the Inland Revenue, and 
convicted of three separate offences— 
namely, selling spirits without a licence 
to an officer of the Inland Revenue, 
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fined £50 and costs or three months’ 
hard labour ; for the sale of beer to the 
same Officer, £20 and costs or one 
month ; and for the sale of tobaceo, £20 
and costs or one month, all upon the so- 
called Club premises ? 

THe SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a further Report from the 
Chairman of the Glamorganshire Magis- 
trates this morning as to this case, and 
he informs me that after hearing evi- 
dence on both sides the Oourt decided 
the case on its merits, and came to the 
conclusion that the new Tredegar Club 
was a bond fide Club properly constituted. 
There was some discussion as to the 
burden of proof; but the question did 
not, in the opinion of the Court, become 
material to the decision. The re- 
spondent was heard first, and the Court 
then called on the appellant to give 
further evidence. The Court was com- 
posed of four barristers and the Chair- 
man, who is Stipendiary Magistrate for 
Swansea. I see no reason to question 
the validity of their decision. Jarrett, 
who had been treasurer since April, 
1887, was the only witness called by the 
appellant ; but the evidence for the re- 
spondent had already established a 
primd facie case for rare we The 
Chairman informs me that he had seen 
in a local paper the statement referred 
to in the last paragraph of the Question ; 
but there was no evidence to this effect 
before the Court. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES AT ENNIS—CONDUCT OF THE 
MILITARY. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Tieutenant of Ireland, If it is correct 
that troops drafted into Ennis on Sunday 
the 8th instant, to preserve the peace of 
the town in view of a Nationalist meet- 
ing summoned for the afternoon, marched 
through the streets from the Railway 
Station, on entering the town in the 
morning, singing Hule Britannia and 
cheering loudly, to the disturbance of 
persons assembled in their places of 
worship ; and, whether such conduct by 
troops detailed to act under such circum- 
stances is in accordance with the Rules of 
the Service ? 

Tus CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baryour) (Manchester, E.) said, the 
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Question should be addressed to the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE vor 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannorez) (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) said: From Reports which 
have been received from the officers com- 
manding the detachments drafted into 
Ennis on the 8th instant, it appears that 
some of the troops cheered the Hussars 
on their arrival and departure, and also 
sang patriotic songs as they marched ; 
but it is stated that they did not ‘com- 


mence singing until after they had . 


passed the chapel where Mass was being 
celebrated. They are also reported to 
have cheered Her Majesty. Ido aot see 
that in any of these proceedings any 
Regulation has been departed from. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: May I ask, arisin 
out of this Question, whether the chape 
to which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
was the parish chapel or the Franciscan 
Chapel ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My want of 
local knowledge does not enable me to 
say; but the information I have received 
states that they were long past ‘‘ the 
chapel” before any saging Wakes 

Mr. ROWNTREE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make further inquiries 
as to whether it was the parish church 
or the Franciscan Church that his infor- 
mation refers to? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot under- 
take to do that. 

Mr. COX (Olare, E.): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman grant an independent 
inquiry if the clergyman of the church 
gives evidence that he saw the soldiers 
passing the church i ? 

Mrz. E. STANHOP No; I do not 
propose to grant an inquiry. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT 
—TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
INTEREST ACCOUNT. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked Mr. Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
What amount is annually paid from the 
Exchequer to meet the deficiency on the 
Trustee Savings Banks Interest Account; 
what will be the approximate increase 
of this annual deficiency in consequence 
of the conversion of Stock held by the 
National Debt Commissioners to meet 
the charges on the Savings Banks Fund ; 
and, whether the Government feel justi- 
fied in maintaining the rate of interest 
en toTrustee Savings Banks at 3 per 
cent 
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Tas CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The amount of the 
deficiency on the Trustee Savings Banks 
Interest Account was for the year ended 
November 30, 1885, £4,774 13s. 1d. ; 
for the year ended November, 30, 1886, 
£3,740 4s. 7d.; and for the year ended 
November 30, 1887, £13,746 10s. 8d. 
The Interest Account of the Savings 
Banks Fund will not be affected by the 
conversion of the Debt in the present 
year, because the rate of interest on the 
converted Stock is maintained at 3 per 
cent until April 5, 1889. The question 
of the rate of interest to be allowed in 
future to Trustees of Savings Banks and 
tu their depositors is now engaging the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and a measure dealing with the 
subject will probably be submitted to 
Parliament in the course of the present 
Session. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—THE DUTY AND DRAWBACKS ON 
EXPORTED CIGARS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether it is his intention to 
remove the anomaly of our fiscal regu. 
lations in respect to the duty and draw- 
back on exported cigars; and, whether 
he will take into consideration the 
serious and increasing amount of loss of 
employment to the workmen caused by 
a law which, while restricting the con- 
sumption of British made cigars at 
home, renders their exportation impos- 
sible ? 

Tue CHANCELLORortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member’s 
Question involves several assumptions. 
He assumes that there is an anomaly in 
our fiscal regulations in respect of the 
duty and drawback on exported cigars, 
which the Revenue Authorities do not 
admit. Then he assumes a consequence, 
loss of employment, as due to a cause 
which, if his first assumptior. is incor- 
rect, is not the real cause. I presume, 
from the quarter in which the hon. 
Member sits, that he is a Freetrader, 
and only desires the drawback to be so 
adjusted as to represent equality, not 

rotection. That is also my desire. I 
esire absolute fair play. If it could 
be proved to me that the drawback is 
insufficient to establish equality I should 
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immediately propose an alteration of the 
law ; but tek proof has thus far not 
been forthcoming, or, at, least, has not 
been conclusive. If the hon. Member 
and his clients in this case can bring 
any additional facts to my ae 
to prove that they are really handi- 
capped, and that re-adjustment is neces- 
sary for equality, I will gladly examine 
such facts. 


METROPOLIS—EXCESSIVE HEIGHT OF 
NEW BUILDING AT ALBERT GATE. 
Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 

Knutsford) asked the First Commis. 

sioner of Works, Whether his attention 

has been called to a building under con- 
struction at Albert Gate with a frontage 
to the Park, and whether he has any 
power to restrict the height of 160 feet, 
to which it is to be carried ; and, whe- 
ther he has considered the probable 
injury which it will cause to the trees 
and shrubs and the roadway in the Park? 

Tauz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 

Pivunxet) (Dublin University): My 

attention has been called to the build- 

ing under construction at Albert Gate, 
the height of which on the side facing 
the Park is, I understand, intended to 
be 130 feet. I fear that if that inten- 
tion is carried out it will seriously inter- 
fere with the enjoyment by the public 
of that part of the Park, and I have 
communicated with the solicitors and 
architects to the undertaking, with a 
view to procuring some diminution of 
the height of the edifice; but I have 
not as yet received any satisfactory 
answer. I am advised that the Oom- 
missioners of Works have no power to 
interfere directly with anything the 
owners may do on their own land, but 
that indirectly we have a certain power, 
because the owners of the land have no 
such right of access of light from the 
Park as would prevent us from raising 
the Park wall, or erecting a screen 
which would intercept the light and view 
from the proposed building on the side 
of the Park. I should be very glad if 
public opinion could be brought to bear 
to assist us in protecting the Park from 
the threatened injury oat disfigurement. 


FOOD SUPPLY—IMPORTS OF AMERI- 
CAN BACON AND HAM—THE MER- 
CHANDIZE TRADE MARES ACT. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 

President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
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ther it is the case that large amounts of 
American bacon and ham are im 
and sold as Wiltshire and Cumberland ; 
and, whether the Merchandize Trade 
Marks Act will cover these cases ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaz. 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): I must 
refer the hon. Member to an answer 
which I recently gave to the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Wirral Division 
of Cheshire (Captain Cotton), and repsat 
that, though I cannot give an authori- 
tative opinion, I believe that the sale of 
foreign meat as English meat when Eng- 
lish meat is demanded is an offence 
under Section 6 of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875. 


ARMY—COIiR FIBRE BEDS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table any 
information as to the durability, cost, 
and usefulness of coir, jute, or other 
fibre for bedding in the Army at Home 
or in India, and especially as to its cost, on 
a term of 10 years, compared with straw ; 
and, whether it is true that the use of 
fibre for bedding would secure a large 
annual saving ? 

Taz FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropriox) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
I can only repeat the reply made to the 
hon. Member by the Secretary of State 
on the 14th of February. Trials have 
been made with coir and also with New 
Zealand hemp; but the result was that 
the bedding was found less satisfactory 
to the soldiers, and rather more expen- 
sive to the Government, than paillasse 
straw. Further, the adoption of either 
material would involve a very large 
initial outlay for loose covers. 


RIVER THAMES—IMPORTS OF PETRO- 
LEUM FROM RUSSIA. | 


Mr. LAFONF (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he is aware 
that petroleum is now coming in bulk 
from Russia in tank steamers right u 
the Thames as high as the Regent’s 
Canal Dock, and that they discharge 
with fires alight on board, frequently 
working night and day; that these 
steamers often upwards of 12,000 
barrels, and that so little precaution is 
exercised in the River, that two steamers 
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went into one of the up town docks 

lately with inflammable oil in barrels 

below 73 degrees Fahr., and stored the 

oil on the quay; and, if he will take 

immediate steps to bring in a Bill to 
te the storage of petroleum ? 

g SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
vessels contsining in tanks refined 
petroleum oil—not petroleum to which 
the Act applies—discharge oil into the 
Regent’s Oanal Dock, the Compan 
having satisfied themselves that suc 
arrangements would safely be permittea 
subject to the precautions imposed b 
their ordinary bye-laws. Thu fires whic 
are used to work the pumping engines 
are suitably isolated and protected. As 
regards the bringing of petroleum up 
the Thames, the Conservators allow no 
vessels having any petroleum to which 
the Act applies to come up above 
Thames Haven, or in the case of other 

etroleum or refined oil above Dudman’s 

ock ; and in the latter case, only sub- 
ject to certain specified precautions, in- 
cluding the production of a certificate 
that the cargo contains no low-test oil. 
Diligent inquiries have failed to elicit 
that any such case as is referred to in 
the latter part of the Question has oc- 
curred; and a careful examination of 
the tests of samples B sree | taken 
by the officers of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works from the consignments on the 
London wharves in 1888 discloses only 
one instance of a sample with a flashing- 
point as low as 73, and none with a 
flashing-point below 73. A Bill regu- 
lating the storage and conveyance of in- 
flammable liquids is in active prepara- 
tion, and we hope to be able to introduce 
it this Session. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he can see his way to 
exerapt farmers’ n from the Horse 
Tax to the extent of one nag for every 
500, or vart of 500, acres farmed ? 

Mr. do. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked a Question on the same 
subject. 

CHANCELLOR or rz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzy) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that if 
the noble Viscount and the hon. Mem- 
ber would wait two or three days until 
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the Bill was in their hands, they would 

be able to see how the matter was dealt 

with. 

PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 
(LIMITED)—STAMP DUTY ON BONDS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is awaro that, according to the state- 
ments of the officials of the Provident 
Association of London (Limited), that 
Company has issued over 80,000 bonds 
to the nominal value of over £2,000,000 
sterling; and, whether such bonds are 
subject to Stamp Duty; and, ifso, whe- 
ther they were duly stamped ? 

Tuz CHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Inland Revenue 
has no official information that such 
bonds have been issued by the Company 
referrad to, as stated. Such bonds would 
be liable to Stamp Duty; but it is not 
known whether they have been stamped 
or not. As the law now stands, no 
penalty would be incurred by the issue 
of such bonds unstamped. The only 
safeguard to the Stamp Revenue which 
exists is that such bonds, if unstamped, 
could not be produced as evidence in 
Court, except on payment of a penalty 
of £10 in each case. It has already 
been stated to the House that it is pro- 
posed to make the application of the 
existing law respecting the stamping of 
instruments somewhat more stringent. 
A clause has been inserted in the Ous- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill which 
imposes the penalty of £10 upon any 
person neglecting to pay the duty 
chargeable on any instrument within 14 
days from the date of its execution; 
and, in addition, the penalty will be 
increased by the forfeiture of an amount 
equal to the unpaid duty. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS— 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Government are taking any steps to 
prepare a scheme for establishing a com- 
plete system of telegraphic communica- 
tion around the coasts of these Islands, 
with the view of saving life and pro- 
perty in case of shipwrecks, and of 
giving news of the movements of war 
ships in time of war and of merchant 
vessels in time of peace; and, whether 


Mr, Goschen 
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such a scheme will include the a 
tion into some Government system of 
the Shipping News Stations at present 


maintained Lloyd’s Committee ? 
Taz P ID Sir Micuar, 
Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): I can only 


repeat what I recently stated to a | 
and irfluential deputation, that tens 
ject of communication with light-vessels 
and lighthouses was considered last year 
by a Departmental Committee, who have 
expressed an opinion that the experi- 
ments at the Sunk Light Ship should be 
continued for a further period of 18 
months. I would, however, point out 
that the question of naval defence of 
the country, and the question of com- 
munication between Coastguards and 
distant Signal Stations, are matters for 
the Admiralty and Post Office, subject 
to the Treasury, rather than for the 
Board of Trade. 


IRELAND — THE DISTURBANCES AT 
ENNIS—CONDUCT OF THE MILITARY, 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is a fact, as reported in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal of the 12th instant, that some 
soldiers of the Derbyshire regiment 
paraded the streets of Ennis the pre- 
vious day displaying Orange emblems 
in their caps; and, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with Military Regulations that 
soldiers should display Party emblems ; 
and, if not, whether he will issue in- 
structions that the Regulations shall in 
future be complied -vith by the soldiers 
belonging to this regiment. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The officer commanding the detach- 
ment of the Derbyshire regiment at 
Clare Castle reports as follows :—‘ The 
report about Sherwood Foresters wear- 
ing emblems on Wednesday is entirely 
fa'se.” With regard to the general 
question of wearing Party emblems, 
no soldier is permitted to make any 
addition to his authorized uniform. 

Mr. COX: Considering the frequent 
conflicts between this regiment and the 
people, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take into his consideration the desira- 
bility of removing the Derbyshire regi- 
ment from Clare Castle ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
the circumstances connected with this 
very question show the necessity of re- 
taining the military in this district, 
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Mr. COX said, he did not ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to remove the 
military altogether. He merely asked 
him to remove the regiment. He sup- 
errs he would get the same answer as 

fore if he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he would grant an inde- 
pendent inquiry into this matter; be- 
cause hundreds of respectable people 
could prove the accuracy of the state- 
ment contained in the Question. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: In this case 
there is nothing to inquire into. The 
statement is altogether false. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE GAR- 
DENS—RIOHMOND OLD DEER PARK. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is correctly stated, in the Return 
recently presented on the 21st February 
last, relating to Royal Parks and Plea- 
sure Gardens, that the management of 
“Richmond Old Deer Park” was 
“ transferred to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works on Ist November, 1888;” if 
that date is a misprint for 1887 or any 
other past day; and, whether the Park 
will be now thrown open to the 
public ? 

THe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The hon. Member quotes 
from the first issue of the Parliamentary 
Paper referred to, which contained the 
two misprints to which he draws atten- 
tion ; these were corrected in a subse- 
quent issue of the document. The Old 
Deer Park, Richmond, has never been 
open to the public ; and I am not aware 
of any change being in contempla- 
tion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAIUD AND 
WALES) BILL—PUBLIOANS’ 
LICENCES. 


Mr. AGG-GARDNER (Cheltenham) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether, if the owner of 
a public house licence for seven days 
should be compelled to close his pre- 
mises on Sundays by « County Council, 
he would be entitled to the remission of 
one-seventh of his Licence Duty ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Lone) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said: The holder 
of a public-house licence would, under 
the rircumstances mentioned, be entitled 
to the remission of one-seventh of his 
Licenee Duty. 


jApnrr 16, 1888} 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE AFFRAY AT MITCHELSTOWN 
IN SEPTEMBER LAST—RESULTS OF 
THE INQUIRY. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secreta 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When he proposes to inform Parliament 
as to the particulars and results of the 
inquiry into the affray at Mitchelstown 
in September last ? 

Tae OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The inquiry 
alluded to was a Departmental one, and 
it is, I believe, unusual to lay the par- 
ticulars in such cases before Parliament. 
The main object of the inquiry was to 
investigate the action of the officers 
responsible for the handling of the 
police; and though the Report deals 
also with such matters of public interest 
as the action of the hon. Member for East 
Tipperary (Mr. Condon) in urging the 
crowd to obstruct the reporter, the ne- 
cessity for taking the reporter by the 
particular route selected, the conse- 
quences of the (doubtless well-meant) 
interference of tae hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and the 
justification for the firing from the 

arrack window, their comments are 
only incidental to the main subject of 
their investigation, and are, moreover, 
not, I think, of a character which would 
give avy satisfaction to the friends of 
the right hon. Member. But though I 
do not think it expedient to make the 
Report public, I am perfectly propared 
to show all the papers confidentially. to 
the right hon. Gentleman, should he 
desire to see them. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: May I ex 
to the right hon. Gentleman that 

did not ask for these particulars in my 
own interest, or in the interest of any 
friend of mine, but in the interest of 
the public? No confidential communica- 
tion which he may do me the honour to 
make will, in the least degree, satisfy 
the public interest or curiosity in the 
matter. I wish to ask him whether I 
am to understand that he declines to 
state publicly any of those particulars 
or results that he has partly enumerated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman would really like me to 
make a selection from these Reports of 
the statements of the Oommissioners 
which I think might usefully be made 
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gobs, I will consider the propriety of 
oing so; but I thought that probably he 
and his Friends might have some reason 
to complain of a selection which would 
entirely depend on myself. That is why 
I said that I would allow the right hon. 
Gentleman to see all the Papers confi- 
dentially. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: What I 
wished the right hon. Gentleman to do 
was to produce all that could be pro- 
duced without direct injury to the Public 
Service. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I 
should like to produce would be the 
comments of the Commissioners upon 
all these Questions of what I may call 
matters of public interest; but I think 
the people who might have reason to 
complain of that would be the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The evidence 
I should like to see much more than the 
comments. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, if 
the comments were published, the evi- 
dence upon which they were based 
would be published also. It would be 
an entirely new precedent, and the selec- 
tion would take a long time to make. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
May I ask whether the Members of this 
House who were present, or any of the 
priests or others who were spectators, 
were brought forward as witnesses on 
the occasion of this inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give Notice of that Ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question on 
another subject not immediately with 
regard to this matter? Whether he is 
able to tell the House the result of the 
inquiry that he promised to make into 
precedents in connection with the pro- 
ceedings at Ennis? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
there is at this moment a legal investi- 
gation going on into the circumstances 
of the Ennis meeting. I have made 
some inquiry into the precedents. Iam 
sorry I have not brought down to the 
House the papers; but there were three 
or four instances during the last few 
years in which there have been colli- 
sions between the people and the police 
ending fatally to a certain number of 
the people engaged. An inquiry was 
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constantly asked for by the Representa- 


tives from Ireland, and was, I think, 
constantly refused by the Government 


John Madden. 


of the day, The results in those cases 
were of a far more serious character— 
leading to loss of life sometimes—than 
any of the injuries which occurred at 
Ennis, the most serious injury at Ennis 
being that which occurred to the little 
finger of a reporter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and pending the result of 
the legal investigation, I do not think it 
necessary to make any further state- 
ment on the matter. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, as the justification of the proposed 
Cart and Wheel Tax is stated to be that 
those who use roads should contribute to 
their maintenance, he proposes to levy 
this new tax upon the mall tants, parcel 
vans, and other vehicles either the pro- 
perty of, or hired by, the Postmaster 
General for the service of the Post 
Office ? 

TaztCHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; I do not 
contemplate pushing my argument to 
that extreme conclusion. 


IRELAND—INQUEST ON JOHN MAD- 
DEN, AN INMATE OF THE CRANNA 
ORPHANAGE, NEAR NENAGH, CO. 
TIPPERARY. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
seen the report of an inquest recently 
held by the Coroner for North Tip- 

erary on view of the body of John 

adden, an inmate of the Cranna Or- 
phanage, near Nenagh in that county ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the appalling state of facts in connection 
with the management of this Institution, 
and the treatment of the deceased and 
other children therein disclosed in the 
evidence given by Mr. J. OC. Goring, 
Miss Farrell, and Dr. Morton of 
Nenagh ; whether this inquest on the 
boy Madden on tho 3lst of March was 
the second within a few weeks held at 
Cranna Orphanage; whether any Go- 
vernment Inspector visits this or similar 
Institutions in Ireland ; and, ifso, whea 
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such official made his last Report, and 
what was the nature of it; and, whether 
a full inquiry will be at once instituted, 
in view of the facts already disclosed as 
to the treatment of these orphan chil- 
dren? The hon. Gentleman added that 
some important facts contained in his 
original Question, which would have 
enabled the House to understand the 
matter better, had been left out. 

Tre CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.); I am 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for his 
courtesy in supplying me with a news- 
paper report of the proceedings, with 
regard to which I have no other means 
of informing myself. I have seen the 
report that he has been good enough to 
send me. The Orphanage is not under 
the control of the Rieu nor is it 
visited by any Government Inspector. I 
have directed full inquiry to be made 
into the circumstances of the case; but 
time has not admitted of my receiving 
the necessary replies. It appears, how- 
ever, from the evidence reported in the 
newspaper that the Trustees of the 
Institution hold responsible positions, 
having at their head a very distin- 

uished gentleman, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Shester, Bishop of Killaloe, and, no 
doubt, they will take immediate steps 
to remedy any defects which may 
exist. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WINE DUTY. 


Apmmat Sim EDMUND OOM- 
MERELL Cr) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he can 
hold out any hopes of the remission of 
the increased duty on stocks of cheap 
wines now in bond, on the ground that a 
5s. additional duty renders them almost 
unsaleable ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think there are 
strong arguments for granting a remis- 
sion of the increased duty on the cheaper 
class of still wines now in bond; and I 
am considering whether any arrange- 
ment can be made for relieving them 
without raising claims on the part of im- 
porters of other classes of bottled wines 
who are not exposed to similar disadvan- 
tages, and are not, in my opinion, en- 
titled to any exemption. 


{Arar 16, 1888} 
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AFRICA (SOUTH)—AMATONGALAND— 
CONCESSIONS BY THE QUEEN 
REGENT. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is aware that concessions, 
purporting to be granted by the Queen 

egent of Amatongaland, and covering 
landowning, mining, railway, waterway, 
and other commercial and industrial 
monoplies, are being offered for sale in 

England; whether the Queen Regent 

has power to grant such concessiozs ; 

and, whether they have been made or 
acquired with the acquiescence of the 
gs Government. 

zt UNDER SECRETARY or 

STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 

(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In re 4 to 

my hon. Friend, I may say that t ave 

seen a notice in the Press of the forma- 
tion of a Company to work an alleged 
concession from the Queen of Amatonga- 
land, purporting to cede monopolies of 
the nature mentioned in the Question. 

The Queen has, however, denied that 

she has granted any such concessions 

and Her Majesty’s Government have 
not in any way recognized them. I may 
add that a letter on the subject was 
ublished in Zhe Times of December 28 
ast. 


INLAND REVENUE — STAMPS ON 
PATENT ASSIGNMENTS. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is aware that the Inland 
Revenue Authorities have recently in- 
structed the officials of the Patent Office 
to refuse registration of agreements 
affecting new patents bearing a 6d. 
stamp, which has hitherto been the in- 
variable custom; whether he is aware 
that this action of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, which is presumably with 
the object of compelling the registration 
of formal assignments bearing a heavy 
ad valorem stamp instead of the mcre 
economical process previously adopted, 
will, by restricting the facilities for test- 
ing new inventions, inflict the most 
grievous hardship upon the poorer class 
of inventors, and act as a serious barrier 
to the inventive genius of the country ; 
and, whether he will state by what 
authority the Inland Revenue Depart- 
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ment has given these instructions, and 
whether he will cause the same to be re- 
scinded ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Some misapprehen- 
sion has existed as to the proper Stam 
Duty chargeable upon instruments whic 
are in form agreements affecting patents, 
but which operate as equitable assign- 
ments of the patents. If the instru- 
ments were merely chargeable as agree- 
ments, the duty on them would be 6d. 
only ; but in cases where they operate 
as assignments they are chargeable with 
ad valerem duty as assignments on sale 
of mortgage, or with a duty of 10s. as 
assignments otherwise, as the case may 
be. In consequence of an erroneous 
opinion, many instruments which were 
chargeable as assignments have been 
registered at the Patent Office when 
bearing the duty of 6d. only ; and when 
the Inland Revenue Authorities became 
aware of this, they drew the attention of 
the officials of the Patent Office to the 
matter, and to their duty under the 
Stamp Act. The ad valorem duty of 10s. 
per cent upon the consideration for the 
assignment on sale, or of 2s. 6d. per 
cent upon the mortgage money in the 
ease of mortgage, is not, I think, such 
as to operate in such a manner as the 
hon. Member appears to forbode. But, 
however that may be, the Inland 
Revenue Department have only been 
executing the law as it now stands in 
the action they have taken, and have 
acted under the statutory authority 
vested in the Board. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE MURDER OF JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE AT LIXNAW, UO. KERRY 
—REPORTED STATEMENT OF THE 
HON. MR. JUSTICE O'BRIEN AT THE 
WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

al, E.) (for Mr.T. M. Heary) (Longford, 

-) asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, If he has seen the reported state. 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice O’Brien 
at the Wicklow Assizes in Zhe Irish 
Times of 12th April, that bis Lordship 
had before him ‘‘a printed statement 
made apparently on oath by the pri- 
soner” (a man named Buckley, on trial 
for his life, on a charge for which two 
persons have already been sentenced to 


Mr. P. Stanhope 
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death); can he say if this was a state- 
ment made under the Inquisition Clause 
of the Criminal Law and Precedure 
mend Act; and, how came it to be 
urnished to the Court, and by whom? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Manppzn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Sir, on inquiring into the facts 
of the case, I find that the statement 
referred to was not made under any pro- 
vision of the Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, nor was Buckiey, or 
either of the other prisoners charged 
with the offence, examined under that 
Act. The document referred to was an 


information made by Buckley; and a 
copy of it was, with the other informa- 
tions and depositions, supplied by the 
Crown Solicitor, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to the solicitor for 
the prisoners as well as to the Judge. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL — AGRICULTURAL 
EDUOATION. 


Carratn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can now give any informa- 
tion as to the manner in which the sum 
of £5,000 provided in the Estimates 
will, if voted, be distributed to the needs” 
of agricultural education ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siro) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Agricultural Department is not yet in 
possession of the £5,000 alluded to, nor 
has it a staff at its disposal yet for the 
needful inquiries. The Privy Council 
Office will be ready to receive applica- 
tions for consideration by the Depart- 
ment which may be entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with them. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 
COUNTY OF WILTS. 


Sir THOMAS GROVE, Wilts, Wilton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If it is true that the Lord Chancellor 
has recently refused to place on the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
of Wilts certain owners of land resident 
near Hungerford, in the County of Berks, 
on the ground that, not being resident 
in Wiltshire, they were ineligible; if it 
is true that this refusal is based on two 
Acts of King Henry V.; and, if he is 
aware that many magistrates may be in 
consequence disqualified from acting in 
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counties in which they are now doing 
their duty as Justices of the Peace ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sswrrm) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
true that the Lord Chancellor has re- 
fused to place on the Commission of the 
Peace for the Oounty of Wilts certain 
owners of land resident near Hunger- 
ford, and his refusal is based on ths 
Acts quoted. But though the Lord 
Chancellor considers that those Acts are 
directory to him in the exercise of his 
discretion, he does not consider that 
they affect the jurisdiction of a magis- 
trate when once placed on the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY SYSTEMS 
—THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he can now 
announce to the House the names of 
the Members of the promised Royal 
Commission to inquire into 

‘* The extent to which our present Naval and 
Military systems, as at present organized and 
administered, are adapted to the National 
wants; ”’ 
and, whether he will state the precise 
terms of the Order of Reference to that 
Royal Commission ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sorry that I am not able to give any 
further information to the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to the consti- 
tution of this Commission. The right 


hon. Gentleman will recognize the im- | t 


portance of the question ; and although 
it has received very much of the atten- 
tion of the Government, we have not yet 
been able to constitute the Commission 
in a manner which would be satisfactory 
to ourselves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give any 
indication as to when he will be able to 
complete the Commission, seeing that a 
whole month has elapsed since the pro- 
mise was given? This is a question in 
regard to which the element of time is 
of suprcme importance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very well 
aware of that; but the right hon. Gen. 
tleman will see that the constitution of 
the Commission is also a very important 
matter. That has presented difficulties 
to us which we have not as yet been 
able to surmount, 
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CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Artuur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E.), 

Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to send the 
Criminal Evidence Bill to the Grand 
Committee on Law. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MR, W. O’BRIEN, M.P. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he perhaps might be permitted, 
without Notice, toask the Chie? Secretar 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Lon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) had been 
arrested for attending on the 8th instant 
at Loughrea a meeting in a proclaimed 
district; if so, whether a warrant had 
been issued for the arrest of the hon. 
Member for the Holmfirth Division of 
West Yorkshire (Mr. H. J. Wilson) ; 
and, if not, why a distinction was made 
by the Government between the identical 
action of an English and of an Irish 
Member ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think 
the hon. Gentleman should have given 
me Notice of the Question. I can assure 
him that if any English Member has, 
taking all the circumstances into account, 
dono the same thing as an Irish Member, 
he will be in precisely the same posi- 


ion. 

Mr. LABOUCHFRE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
Question as to why the hon. Member 
had been arrested. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt, a 
warrant was issued on account of what 
the hon. Member did at Loughrea last 
Sunday. 

Mr. LABOUOCHERE : But would the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
specify whether it was for attending the 
meeting; or whether it was for words 
used by him when at the meeting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot think 
it would be desirable that I should make 
a speech for the prosecution in this 
House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
The right hon. Gentleman can state 
whether the warrant was made out 
against the hon. Member for making a 
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speech at Loughrea ; or whether it was 
for attending the meeting ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I think, Sir, that when a 
Member of this House has been arrested 
we have a right to press for information 
as to why he has been arrested. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon; I thought I had 
explained that the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork has been arrested for 
inciting to, and taking part in, an illegal 
assembly. I have not got the exact 
terms of the warrant. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—9——— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brit 182.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

SECOND READING. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th April], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Sir, I think it may be said that 
the debate upon this Bill, as far as it 
has gone, has been marked by a very 
striking absence of Party feeling. All 
hon. Members, as far as I know, who 
have approached the subject, have done 
so without any perceptible bias either 
for or against the Bill, on the ground 
that it is introduced by the present 
Government. They have approached 
the subject on its merits, and have come 
to the discussion apparently with minds 
entirely free from predilection. And yet 
it will be allowed that no Bill of greater 
scope and importance has of late years 
been presented to this House, or is 
likely to be soon again presented to it. 
The Bill itself is the commencement of 
a ee of the organization of the 
rural public life of England. We are 
putting forth new forms through which 
that life must act, and the importance of 
the renewing of this machinery will be 
more and more appreciated, I think, the 
more the matter is studied. The whole 
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gg of course, cannot be at once 
recast. It is hoped—perhaps the hope 
may be realized—that olere? portion 
of the personnel which has itherto been 
engaged in the administration of county 
affairs will continue to have a prominent 
part in that administration. But whe- 
ther that hope be realized or not, it is 
perfectly clear that what we are about 
to begin must be carried forward. Even 
saould it be proved upon trial that a 
different order of men and a different 
kind of senator is brought to the dis- 
cussion of affairs of the county, it will 
be impossible to restrict the operations 
of the new Oouncil now about to be 
created to the particular functions you 
are proposing to allot to it. The Council 
must grow for good or for evil, and its 
functions must increase. As far as I 
have discovered from the discussion 
which has taken place, the question is 
whether or not those functions should 
be immediately increased. You are 
making a start, a beginning, and, as my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General said, I think very fairly, the 
other night in answer to some criticisms 
from this side of the House, the ebject 
of the Government is to make a good 
start in this matter of reforming Local 
Government. That is a most important 
object. Are you going to make a good 
start? It is to that question that I shall 
almost entirely address myself. I do 
not share the feelings of hon. Members 
who have criticized the comparatively 
limited number of subjects which are to 
be committed to the care of the County 
Councils. Many hon. Members have 
urged that we should go further at once. 
I cannot say that I share that opinion. 
I am not anxious that we should begin 
immediately on a larger scale than is 
now proposed; but what I am anxious 
for is that we should begin in a way 
that will admit of an easy and safe 
enlargement in the future, and in the 
near future. That enlargement must 
come, and it depends on the form in 
which we makea beginning now whether 
the enlargement will go further and be 
a source of increasing good, or the re- 
verse. If we make a false start now, 
although we must go onwards in the 
path we have chosen, there will be no 
security that the future development of 
Local Government will be uctive of 
increased good. I do not for a moment 
maintain that what is in the Bill is 
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sufficient or necessary if we regard the 
reconstruction of Local Government as 
a whole; so viewed, it cannot be satis- 
factory. Ido so far agree with the hon. 
Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. Stevenson) who has given Notice of 
an Amendment to that effect ; but what 
may not be satisfactory as a complete 
solution, if offered as such, may be 
fairly accepted as a satisfactory begin- 
ning. I notice that only on Saturday 
last a gentleman who was formerly a 
very respected Member of this House, 
and whose name will be received with 
respect and esteem by every hon. Mem- 
ber, Mr. Hibbert, speaking in Lanca- 
shire about the administration of the 
Poor Law, said he regretted the omission 
of the Poor Law system from the Bill; 
but he added that he did not see how it 
could be introduced on this stage. That 
is an opinion expressed hy a gentleman 
of much experience and authority. I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
for the Eye Division intends to press 
his Motion to a Division. I confess that 
I should feel compelled to vote against 
it. I do not regard the Bill as complete ; 
nobody regards it as complete; and the 
only question is whether you are be- 
ginning well, and whether the Bill is 
sufficient to begin with. I have said 
that the Bill is of the greatest import- 
ance. It will not only recast the local 
public life of England ; but it will have 
an effect on the House of Commons 
itself. Whatever may be the future of 
our local organization, it will affect the 
composition of this Assembly. My hon. 
Friend the Member for East Somerset 
(Mr. Hobhouse), speaking on the first 
night of the debate, threw out a sugges- 
tion that the Members for the several 
divisions of the counties should be, ex 
officio, members of the County Council. 
That suggestion was made originally by 
an ex-Member of the House who is well 
acquainted with the whole question of 
Local Government. I do not think it 
will be necessary to adopt that sugges- 
tion; because, in any case, there must 
be an intimate connection between the 
County Councils and the House. The 
experience of the past has been that able, 
poe and sagacious Chairmen of 

uarter Sessions have always had the 
House open to them. Among the occu- 
pants of the County Bench have been 
men who have distinguished themselves 
there as able administrators in local 
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matters, ang ing the highest re. 
commendations for Members of the 
House of Commons; and when the 
choice of County Members practically 
lay with the occupants of the County 
Bench, such men were naturally sent 
here. So, also, there can be no doubt 
that, in the future, men who. take a 
prominent part in the County Councils 
—men of experience and observation, 
whose qualifications have been tested 
in the public life of the ecounty—will be 
the men sent to this House. erefore, 
the character of the construction of the 
County Councils to-day will inevitably 
affect the House of Commons in the 
future. More or less, there will be in- 
sensibly a reaction, and an important 
reaction ; because it will be found that 
men of distinction and importance chosen 
to administer the affairs of the County 
Councils, and so tried, will be sent to 
represent the counties in this Honse; and 
it, therefore, becomes desirable to see on 
what lines you are beginning, and whe- 
ther they give a promise that you will get 
the best assembly you can devise. Before 
I address myself to the main question I 
wish to bring before the House, I should 
like to say a word or two with regard to 
the financial of the scheme. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in 
speaking upon this question, not in con- 
nection with this Bill, but on another 
matter, expressed much satisfaction in 
regard to what has been done with refer- 
ence to finance. I confess that I do not 
quite share the satisfaction of my right 
hon. Friend. What is it that is proposed 
by this Bill? The financial arrange- 
ments suggested do not by any means 
realize my expectations, or give promise 
of doing so. I had hoped for something 
of this kind— that having cast your 
County Oouncils it would be possible to 
place under the control of such Councils 
the right to develop, increase, or reduce 
certain taxes hitherto under the care of 
this House and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There should be a revenue 
capable of being increased by the 
CountyCouncils, and, of course, a revenue 
capable of being decreased. That iu- 
crease or decrease should be largely, if 
not altogether, under the control of the 
County Council. The expenditure in the 
same way should be under their respon- 
sibility and control, and in future should 
be subjected to their supervision. This 
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Bill, however, does not give anything 
like a right. The revenue assigned to 
the Uounty Councils is, except one item, 
wholly independent of the power of the 
County Councils. You give to the 
Council power to collect certain taxes; 
other taxes are collected for them ; they 
are to have a certain allotment of the 
Probate Duty ; but only in one respect do 
you give the Council itself the power of 
taxing, and that is the right of increasing 
the Licensing Duties by 20 per cent. 
Whether that power will eventually 
be given to the County Councils or not 
I do not know. It is, however, the only 
case in which the Bill gives the County 
Councils that power of husbanding the 
resources of the country which I hoped 
would have been the desire of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I had always 
understood to be the wish of the re- 
formers of Local Government. This Bill, 
however, does not do that, and, with the 
exception I have pointed out which may 
never be brought into operation, it gives 
no independent control over the county 
finances. The County Councils are to 
have a share of the Probate Duties, but 
they are not under the control of the 
Councils, and are not elastic, but may 
go up and down just as it is scrambled 
for by the Boards of Guardians. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): ean I may be 
allowed to explain that the proportion 
of the amount to be distributed for loeal 
purposes is absolutely fixed. 

r. COURTNEY: Quite so; the ab- 
solute amount to be distributed is to be 
distributed among all the Boards of 
Guardians which are to receive it; but 
I contend thut the amount received by 
any one Oouncil will depend upon the 
energy with which the Board of Guar- 
dians, within the area of the Council, 
have scrambled for the money. The more 
indoor paupers the Guardians can create, 
the greater will be the County Council’s 
share, and I fear there will be a com- 
petition for the multiplication of indoor 
paupers. In that way there may bea 
certain amount of elasticity; but its 
security will be of a very feeble kind. 
As the money is received in one hand it 
goes out in the other. That does not 
seem to me to give any promise of real 
economy and good firancial manage- 
ment in the future, because you do not 
give to the Council the benefits of eco- 
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nomy and the responsibility of mana 

ment. Two-thirds of what they receive 
will be paid automatically, and they 
will not be able to reap the benefit of 
orm g any more than an individual 
would derive an advantage by transfer- 
ring his account from one bank to an- 
other. The only change is that the dis- 
tributing authority is made the County 
Authority, instead of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. That is all. You give them 
no power in respect of economy; and I 
confess that this is a matter which has 
greatly disappointed me, because, in my 
opinion, the Bill altogether fails to 
recognize the ideal which the reformers 
of local taxation have had before them. 
The only effect of the scheme, as far as 
I can see, is this—that there will be a 
great multiplication of indoor paupers, 
and whether that is good or not is a 
matter which is open to the gravest 
doubt. I do not think that anybody 
will be prepared to say that the exten- 
sion of indoor pauperism is an object 
which Boards of Guardians should in 
this way carry out, or that they should 
enter into competition with one another 
for a share of the public money on the 
sole ground of the number of paupers 
they bring into their Unions. Indeed, 
the desirability of such action is a matter 
of such extreme doubt that I think any 
hon. Member will hesitate to avow his 
opinion as to what the effect may be on 
the future social condition of the country. 
This inelasticity of the financial system, 
the want of control you are really giving 
to the County Councils over the finances 
of the future, arises mainly from this 
fact—that the Poor Law administration 
is kept apart from the County Councils. 
If you had the Poor Law administration 
under the County Councils you might, 
to some extent—perhaps not completely 
—entrust the expenditure and receipt of 
money to the Council, and animate it 
with the feeling of responsibility and 
economy we desire to secure. But you 
have not done so; the Bill does not put 
the administration of the Poor Law into 
the hands of the County Council, and, 
as I have already stated, Mr. Hibbert 
hesitates to suggest that it should be at 
once brought under the control of tho 
County Council. In fact, that gentle- 
man says that he does not see the way 
in which it could be done. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for tiali- 
fax, although he objected in his 
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speech to the exclusion of Poor Law 
administration from the Bill, spoke in 
an hesitating way as to the pete 
of bringi Fi] it within it. e spoke 
rather as if he were expressing an opi- 
nion which had been conveyed to him 
by other persons than expressing a con- 
viction which he most seriously enter- 
tained. It is very doubtful whether the 
Poor Law administration could be brought 
under the Bill without involving con- 
siderable change, and entirely remodel- 
ling the principle on which the scheme 
proceeds. I think it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether there is any hon. Member 
of this House who, looking at the matter 
seriously and quietly, would come to the 
conclusion that it is clearly desirable to 
place the Poor Law administration .of 
the country under such a body as that 
which you are about to create. And 
now, Sir, I desire hon. Members to give 
me their attention to this question. You 
are creating a County Couneil on certain 
particular lines; I want you to consider 
what confidence you can have in the 
administration of the Poor Law if you 
entrust that administration to a body 
constructed as the County Council is to 
be, or to any similar authority. How 
is the County Council to be constructed ? 
Mainly by the election of a certain num- 
ber of members without a full and free 
franchise, elected from single-membered 
districts into which the county will be 
divided. The first embodiment of the 
County Council is to be the election by 
the occupying ratepayers of the county 
of a certain umber of members, one 
member from each division. That is 
the way in which you propose to elect 
your County Council. That is the prin- 
ciple on which you proceed, and I would 
ask hon. Mem ers who are listening to 
me whether tney can, with any satisfac- 
tion or any assurance of good results, 
entrust the administration of the Poor 
Law to a body elected in that way, or 
in any fashion neariy akin to it? We 
have as yet had absolutely no experience 
of a local Governing Body elected in this 
fashion. We cannot refer to any pre- 
cedent for it. Town Councils are elected 
in a different way, and we are now, for 
the first time, proposing to elect Local 
Bodies on the principle of one member 
for each district into which the county is 
divided. I may be told that the House 
of Commons is at the present moment 
elected in that way, but for the manage- 
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ment of local affairs there is no prece- 
dent. But let me ask the President of 
the Local Government Board this ques- 
tion—Does he consider that this House, 
in its history in connection with the Poor 
Law, has been very encouraging since 
the establishment of single-membered 
seats? I remember how a question of 
Poor Law administration, which involved 
a most important principle, was rai 

on the eve of the General Eiection which 
immediately preceded the last. Ido not 
think it is ible to overstate the im- 
portance of the principle involved. I 
refer to the Bill relating to the disquali- 
fication of voters who had been in the 
receipt of medical relief. That question 
was raised immediately before the Elec- 
tion of 1885. The Government depre- 
cated the introduction of the Bill, and ex- 
pressed their fears in regard to it. Some 
most prominent occupants of the Bench 
behind me also deprecated its introduc- 


tion. er J. CHaMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham W.): No.| My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 


J. Chamberlain) is certainly one of the 
most prominent occupants of the Bench 
behind me, but he is not the only pro- 
minent Member who sits on those 
Benches, and it is no breach of confidence 
to say that the Leader of the Opposition 
disliked the proposal as mes as the 
Government disliked it. But a General 
Election was coming on, and although 
the Government deprecated the intro- 
duction of the question they found them- 
selves obliged at length to bring in a 
Bill. It was brought in and carried 
with considerable rapidity, and the dis- 
cussions upon it were marked by the 
absence of many of the leading Members 
of the House who did not like to commit 
themselves to an expression of an opinion 
on the question. e Bill was fought 
by two excellent Members, who, however, 
announced that they did not intend to 
seek re-election—namely, Mr. Olare 
Read and Mr. Albert Pell. Those hon. 
Gentlemen were thus in an independent 
position, and they fought the battle 
most gallantly. Now, whether thisrelaxa- 
tion of the stringency of the Poor Law 
was a good or an evil thing, here was 
an instance of the power of popular 
feeling at the time of a General Eivction 
upon the House of Oommons. I would 
ask you to carry your minds from the 
question of Members of this House, who, 
after all, are controlled by very much 
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graver questions than this comparatively 
minorone—lI ask you to carry your minds 
to the question of the election of County 
Councils and the question of administra- 
tion of the Poor Law being raised on 
the eve of an Election. I would 
ask you whether you could trust to get 
men elected to the County Council to 
whom with confidence and satisfaction 
you could safely confide the future 
management of the Poor Law? I chal- 
lenge anyone to say that he would see 
with satisfaction and without - a 
hension what the consequence might be 
of entrusting the administration of the 
Poor Law to a Council so elected. I 
think every hon. Member will admit 
that he could not with satisfaction re- 
gard the future administration of the 
Poor Law by such a body. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian has said, with perfect historic 
accuracy, that no change in the law in 
our time has been so important and so 
pregnant with consequences as the in- 
stitution of the new Poor Law. It was 
introduced by a powerful Liberal Minis- 
try and supported by the Duke of 
Wellington ; but even though brought 
in by the Ministry and supported by 
the Leader of the Opposition it was 
only carried with difficulty. It has 
never been a popular law, and it never 
can be, and if you entrust the adminis- 
tration of this law to a popularly elected 
bedy, elected in the fashion I have de- 
scribed, you will entrust it to a body 
which cannot be regarded with satis- 
faction as the safe depository of such a 
power. I heard, in the course of this 
discussion, the observations which were 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst.) 
They were vigorous and interesting re- 
marks, and I heard them not without 
sympathy. My hon. Friendsaid—‘‘ You 
are creating a Council to which you are 
giving no power with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. You 
are, on the one hand, professing to en- 
franchise every ratepayer of the county, 
poor and rich; but on that subject in 
which the poor are most interested— 
namely, the question how the poor are 
to be treated in their destitution—the 
question of the conditions of the relief 
and the treatment in old age of men who 
have worked hard and honourably in 
their youth, you will allow the working 
man, through his representative, not 
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to have a word to say.” I share the 
feeling of my hon. Friend. I think it 
is impossible to debar the representa- 
tives of the poor man and the representa- 
tives of the working man from a voice 
in these questions, and an im nt 
voice too. At the same time it does not 
follow that the administration of the Poor 
Law can ibly or safely be entrusted 
to a body such as a County Council 
would be. The Poor Law administration 
never will or can be popular. You see 
distress and misery around you, and 
there is a strong temptation to assist the 
distressed, and to alleviate the misery, 
and to make the poor wretched sufferers 
happy and comfortable for the remain- 
ing years of their life. That is what 
you do see, but you do not also see the 
consequences of such action not only on 
the man relieved, but on the whole 
body of the labouring population. Those 
consequences are often unseen and un- 
thought of. It is too frequently for- 
gotten that the Poor Law, which is often 
styled harsh and even inhuman, has 
done much to relieve the poor and re- 
duce pauperism and the Poor Rate. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
expatiated the other night upon the 
uction of pauperism and the reduc- 
tion of the Poor Rate. If you yield to 
the impression of the moment you will 
add to the relief given and will swell the 
Poor Rate ; indeed, you will come within 
measurable distance of a return to the 
system which prevailed before the pass- 
ing of the Poor Law Act, when many 
arishes were absolutely eaten up with 
Pose Rates, and many persons left when 
finding there was nothing to be made 
out of them, thanks to the extravagant 
administration of the Poor Law. If 
you are entering now, as you must feel 
you are entering, upon a course of re- 
construction as regards the local admi- 
nistration of the country, although you 
cannot deal with the Poor Law in this 
Bill, you knov the time must come when 
that must follow ; and can you have any 
confidence that the Poor Law, with all 
its severity of aspect, but all its benevo- 
lence in operation, will be maintained 
by such Oouncils as you now propose to 
create ? You can have no oath guaran- 
tee; on the contrary, there will be every 
peril before you of reproducing the evils 
of former times. There is now as much 
as then 4 mass of ignorant, though 
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honest sentiment about, which occa- 
sionally finds expression in this House, 
which I, for one, regard as one of the 
greatest dangers besetting our social 
system. I find in the Bill as it stands 
although it does not entrust to the 
County Council the administration of 
the Poor Law, that a subject of the 
highest importance in regard to the 
social condition of the mass of the 
people is about to be entrusted to this 
Council—namely, that of emigration. 
Well, nothing is more popular than the 
remedy of emigration as a means of re- 
lieving distress, and yet nothing is more 
certain than that the carrying out of a 
vast system of emigration would make 
our distress perpetual. You take out 
the poor and send them away, and you 
leave those behind influenced by no kind 
of feeling or motive to prevent the gap 
so created from being speedily refilled. 
On the contrary, you encourage it being 
refilled, because it would be known that 
as soon as misery reaches a sufficient 
height the State would interfere to re- 
lieve those who suffer; and thus you 
would continue in the old vicious circle. 
In your attempt to relieve the pauper 
you would, on the one hand, be relieving 
distress, and, on the other, be multiply- 
ing it. This cies? in regard to emi- 
gration is to given to the County 
Council. Suppose that an industrial crisis 
arises, such as some persons imagine 
to be not far off, and, supposing that 
just as mining in my native county has 
declined owing to competition with more 
lucrative fields of mining enterprize —sup- 
posing that employment in the crowded 
counties of the North diminished, you 
would have to face a similar neces- 
sity for reducing the population. Then, 
instead of relying on spontaneous and 
self-sustained efforts in the direction of 
emigration, you would rely on the de- 
velopment of emigration by the Vounty 
Council, and would appeal to them for 
means. What kind of social future is 
to be looked forward to if such a crisis 
should arise? Surely, then, you should 
pause, when you are beginning to con- 
struct such machinery as this, in order 
to see the task you are undertaking, 
and the machinery you are making to 
cope with, and, if possible, to solve the 
problem. I believe that the Govern- 
ment must have felt, as the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) also 
seemed to feel, that the Puor Law ad- 
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ministration cannot without much con- 
sideration be brought into this Bill, and 
yet you are preparing to bring it in. 
Ought you not rather to take thought, 
while there yet is time, whether, instead 
of creating such a body as you propose to 
create, you should not rather create some 
body in which the voice of caution, of 
thought, and of experience would be 
sear’, as well as the voice of sentiment, 
of feeling, and of emotion. And now, Sir, I 
turn to another question which is ly 
excluded from the operation of this Bill 
—namely, the question of the police. A 
good deal of agitation has been going 
on with respect of the control of the 
county police. We know that at pre- 
sent, it is to a large extent in the hands 
of the county magistrates, and the pro- 
posal of the Government is to put it in 
the hands of a Joint Committee of the 
County Council and the magistrates. 
A demand has been made to entrust the 
control of the police entirely to the 
County Council; and I observe that in 
some parts of the country, where a 
at disposition has not been generally 
ound in favour of vast changes of 
machinery—such as those of certain 
Chambers of Agriculture—resolutions 
have been carried by small majorities in 
favour of transferring the control of the 
— entirely to the County Council. 
he hon. and learned Member for North 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton), in a 
speech of great ability, argued in favour 
of the control of the police being taken 
back and placed entirely under the 
Home Secretary. The real issue before 
the House in respect of this matter of 
police lies, however, between the pro- 
posal of the Government and the pro- 
posal to hand over their control entirely 
to a Committee of the County Council, 
and, in my opinion, the argument in 
favour of the latter course is so strong, 
that I confess I think the Government 
will find very great difficulty iu r Z 
and defeating it. You have some ex- 
perience to go upon, because you have 
your munieipalities. You have not been 
able to entrust the Municipal Corpora- 
tions with the management of the 
Poor Law, but you have been able 
to entrust them with the manage- 
ment of the police; and those bodies 
have organized and managed the 
police almost without reflection upon 
the excellence and adequacy of their 
management. I cannot recollect an in- 
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stance of any considerable borough ever 
having been made the subject of censure 
in respect of the unsatisfactory manage- 
ment of its police. Hitherto it has been 
mapvaged through the Watch Oommittee 
and the Council of the borough. If 
that be so, the Government will have 
extreme difficulty in saying that they 
cannot trust a Watch Committee of the 
County Council as they had hitherto 
trusted the Watch Committees of muni- 
cipal boroughs. Yet I think there is 
reason for saying that such a body 
cannot be trusted as well as a Town 
Council, and that reason arises from the 
fact that the County Council will be 
elected in a totally different manner 
from a Municipal Corporation. You 
must remember that the County Council 
will be unique in its method of election. 
You are going to have those members 
elected for single-member seats, and all 
are to be elected together every three 
years, not, as in Town Councils, by 
thirds every year; they are all to be 
elected to single-membered seats and at 
the same time. Therefore, the ex- 
perience of Town Councils cannot, with- 
out much qualification and hesitation, 
be made to apply to the forecast of 
what the County Councils willdo. We 
have seen of late what a little agitation 
and excitement about the action of the 
police might do. I believe that the 
agitation which took place a short time 
ago has had an important bearing on 
the return of a Member to this House. 
There was a vacancy in a Midland 
city, and a well-known Member went 
down to speak in favour of the Liberal 
candidate. On his return, he was asked 
what the people of the locality appeared 
to be most interested in. ‘‘ Well,’ he 
replied, ‘‘I do not know; I did not go 
into general subjects; I only talked of 
Miss Cass.” At any rate, a Liberal candi- 
date was returned where a Conservative 
Member held the seat before. There 
must at times be imprudence, sometimes 
worse than imprudence, on the part of 
police; and I would ask the House to 
consider what would be the position of 
the County Council, who would have the 
police under their control, if every mem- 
ber of it, on a particular day, had to go 
to his constituents for re-election—with 
a question raging in the constituency as 
to the conduct of the police? They 


might all be turned out in a body. I am 
not disposed to regard with satisfaction 
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the sweeping clean of all the elected 
members at once, thus getting rid of all 
the experienced authority, administra- 
tive policy, and skill which had been got 
together. All the good done by the 
constitution of the Council would be 
undone, simply because there had been 
a miscarriage of some particular in- 
stance—perhaps, something worse than 
a miscarriage on the part of the police, 
Let the popular will in the election of 
members of the Council be considered 
by all means; but, if the popular will 
sweep the County Council away from 
end to end, it will surely warrant re- 
flection and reconstruction as to whether, 
after all, the control of the police should 
be entrusted to a body so composed. 
The experience of Town Councils does 
not warrant the conclusion that the 
County Councils can be trusted, because 
never more than one-third of the mem- 
bers of a Town Council go out at one 
time. The elections to Town Councils 
are bye-elections on a large scale—one- 
third goes out and two-thirds are left, 
so that you still have the element of 
permanent bodies. On the other hand 
the County Councils would be elected 
en bloc, in such a fashion that the whole 
strength of any agitation might be 
brought to bear upon a particular con- 
test. In the contest for every single seat 
the particular issue agitating the public 
mind would be brought in, and every 
seat might be affected by its introduc- 
tion. The danger of emotional elections 
isa danger anywhere, but do not aggra- 
vate it, do not let the wave of opinion 
and the current of feeling flowing at the 
moment through the constituency be 
omnipotent, so as to be able to sweep 
the deck clean and put in an entirely 
new crew to displace those who held 
seats on the Council before. I havere- 
ferred to the matter of the police, but 
there are other questions which might 
be raised in the same way, and which 
might control and influence the elec- 
tions. The Bill proposes to create a 
County of London, and it pro to 
entrust to that County the whole func- 
tions of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Now I approve entirely of the 
creation of a County of London, and I 
think it should exercise the functions of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ; but 
here, again, can we regard with equani- 
mity and complete assurance what would 
be the effect on the composition of 
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County Council for London, if in an excit- 
able constituency like London there arose 
immediately before a General Election 
some questions which stirred the news- 

apers and animated the public mind. 
i night go on to other subjects, the 
importance of which as soon as realized 
must impress hon. Members with tke 
necessity of taking care that the County 
Council should have in it some element 
of stability, experience, knowledge, and 
independence. You are going, not by 
this Bill, but in the future, to give te 
the County Councils great powers in 
respect of education—it may not be in 
respect of primary education, but inter- 
mediate education, which has been 
awaiting the construction of a new 
system of Local Government. The 
Endowed School Commissioners, who 
instituted their inquiry 20 years ago, 
said in their Report— * With respect to 
the future administration of these en- 
dowments we look to the creation of a 
County Body which shall supervise 
and direct their administration.” If 
that be so, what sort of element must 
you have in your County Council? We 
know how in this House the course of 
educational reform has been diverted 
and changed of recent years by sub- 
mitting to the House questions, more or 
less exactly and accurately stated, as to 
the rights of the poor, and their share in 
endowments set apart for higher educa- 
tion. Can you then be certain of having 
County Councils as you propose to elect 
them, that will be able to administer 
these endowments. Is it not likely that 
if the administration of these trusts is put 
in the hands of the County Body such as 
this Bill proposes to constitute, it will 
become the sport of elections, of acci- 
dents, and of any cry that may be raised 
on the eve of the General Election. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) spoke of other 
questions, such as that of health and 
the sanitary requirements of the people; 
but there is a question which has been 
often of more pressing importance at the 
present moment, and which hon. Mem- 
bers may be surprised that I have not 
mentioned already. It is a question 
which in most minds will put aside all 
others when the election of members of 
the County Councils comes to be a mat- 
ter of immediate necessity—I mean the 
question of temperance. What would 


be the position when an election is | 
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about to take place ifthe question of 
temperance is, above all others, ani- 
mating and exciting the electorate? In 
every divisioa there will be a ones 
between the temperance man and the 
brewer. In som places the temperance 
man will be the victor, and in other 
places the brewer. Counties are fre- 
quently homogeneous ; so that the same 
feeling rules there from end to end. In 
one county all the divisions would return 
temperance men, and in another the 
friends of tha brewer would be returned, 
I think this would be a very bad mode 
of settling this very important question, 
whichever form proved to be the result 
in the County Council when it assembles. 
I hope and trust that whenever this 
question of temperance and temperance 
reform is brought before the Council 
there will be found some men on it who 
are neither brewers’ nominees ror mem- 
bers of the United Kingdom Aliiance— 
members who will be able to bring to a 
solution of this most difficult question, 
considerations, feelings, and thoughts, 
uncontrolled by one or the other of 
these great competing bodies. I consider 
that there can be nothing worse for the 
permanent setilement of the matter than 
entrusting it to Councils constituted as 
the Councils are proposed to be consti- 
tuted under this Bill, in which complete 
predominance may be given to one party 
or the other, and in which every mem- 
ber elected may owe his election to the 
view he takes upon a particular question. 
I dare say that several Members who 
have been listening to me will have said 
—‘ But you have left out altogether 
the selected members; you forget that 
we are going to ally with the elected 
members another body of members; we 
associate them with tne elected members 
as@ necessary eloment, and these are 
the persons who will bring to the County 
Councils the elements which you insist 
upon and which may not be afforded by 
the result of a popular election.” Now, 
I have not forgotten this matter of the 
selected members. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General, in his speech the other 
night, drew a pretty picture of the way 
in which they are to be chosen and 
taken on to the Board. He conceived 
a body of pure patriots, whose minds 
would be free from beer or temperance, 
who would eollect together and look 
through their own ranks and note their 
own deficiencies, and then, searching out- 
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side, say—‘“ This is the man” and “ that 
is the man” necessary to complete the 
assembled wisdom of the country. Itis a 
very pretty picture, but it is not in the 
least warranted in experience. We have 
got selected members already, and I am 
surprised that attention has not already 
been drawn to the fact. In the Town 
Councils there are selected members 
after an election has taken place, 
selected by the simple process of a 
majority vote. Most frequently, when 
the members of the Council proceed to 
elect aldermen, they are willing to do a 
good turn to some members of their own 
body and give them an extended tenure 
of place. That is what they do under 
the present system; but what is pro- 
posed under this Bill is something which 
partly agrees with that proceeding, but 
in a very material degree it differs from 
it altogether. It may be said that a 
Town Council having been popularly 
elected, proceeds to the election of alder- 
men; and it is not necessary that a town 
councillor should be nominated, nor was 
it intended that he should be so. As a 
matter of fact, however, that practice is 
followed. Perhaps, better things are 
expected from the County Councils, and 
that, as the hon. and learned Attorney 
General said, they will go outside and 
bring in outsiders. When the election 
of a Town Oouncil has taken place, as 
a general rule, they elect as aldermen 
members of their own body. What 
follows? Certain vacancies are created, 
and they are filled up by popular elec- 
tions; but, according to this Bill, that 
will not be the process. You are going 
to give the elected members power, first 
of all, to take one-fourth of their own 
body and make them selected members, 
and then they are to have the power of 
filling up the vacant places from outside. 
That is a most extraordinary proposition 
—a proposition which, once stated, can 
scarcely, I think, be seriously main- 
tained. I agree that there may be some 
convenience in it in regard to the filling 
up of casual vacancies. The experience 
of the London School Board shows that. 
There vacancies were filled, in the first 
instance, by popular election ; but it was 
found that the method was expensive, 
and the inexpensive system of co-option 
was introduced, and it is a remarkable 
fact, as showing the fairness with which 
elections at a London School Board, and, 
I believe, at most school boards through- 
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out the country, are controlled, that 
aithough the remaining members are 
able to fill up a casual vacancy and may 
be of a different opinion from the person 
who has vacated the seat, yet the majo- 
rity has invariably selected a member 
of the minority when a vacancy was 
caused in the minority. | Cries of 
“No! "] That is the case in London. 
[**No!’ 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): No; not in Liverpool and Not- 
tingham. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Well, it is my 
observation as to London. Of course, 
it may be different in Nottingham. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I may point out 
that, although that might have been 
formerly the case in regard to the London 
School Board, yet the practice has been 
departed from this year. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am sorry to 
hear it. It was a somewhat remarkable 
fact that when casual vacancies arose, 
the majority chose for the vacancy a 
man of the same feelings, although he 
might belong to the minority. I did 
not know that there had been a de- 

arture from that rule. If there has 

een, I regret it; and I hope that a 
better system will be followed in future 
by returning to the system which origi- 
nally prevailed. And now let me call 
attention to the extraordinary result 
which has followed from the adoption of 
the single member system in reference 
to the election of Members of the House 
of Commons. I dare say that one hon. 
Member present, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (SirJohn 
Lubbock), will feel some surprise that, 
in speaking of the results of elections of 
single membered seats, I have not pointed 
out this consequence, that it may easily 
happen that a majority of the electors 
may secure a minority of seats. That is 
a very remarkable fact, which I hope 
hon. Members will endeavour to realize. 
Let me suppose that there are three 
seats—three wards, side by side. In 
Ward A, the Liberals may have a ma- 
jority of 3,000; in Ward B, the Conser- 
vatives may have a majority of 1,000; 
and in Ward O, the Oonservatives may 
also have a majority of 1,000; yet for 
the three wards two Conservatives would 
be elected, and one Liberal, although, 
on the whole three seats, the Liberals 
would have a majority of 1,000 electors. 
That is not a fancy picture, but what 
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has really happened in the representa- 
tion of certain towns in this Par- 
ment under the operation of single seats. 
The very first Election which took plave 
to this Parliament resulted in the return 
for Leeds of three Conservatives against 
two Liberals, although the Liberal vote 
was much larger than the other. This 
might easily happen under the plan of 
this Bill. Well, we start from that. 
There are, say, 48 members returned, 
and they may be 25 on one side, and 23 
on the other, the 25 really representing 
the minority. We give the 25 power 
to add 12—that is possible—and that 
is the result, as everyone knows, from 
the experience of municipal elections, 
and that result obtained by mere 
chance, in the first instance, may be 
secured so as to give the minority a pre- 
dominance for years and years to come. 
This has happened in Town Oouncils, 
although the operation of this method 
of selection is much less powerful in 
those Councils than it would be under 
the proposed ree, Councils; but 
although it is much less powerful and 
is worked under much greater re- 
strictions, I may appeal to experience, 
where, in some half-a-dozen munici- 
palities in the country—Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Exeter, and others—the 
minority, as the result of one victory so 
obtained at an earlier election, had been 
able to maintain a Oonserva-‘ive or a 
Liberal majority unbroken down to the 
present time. As soon as you have 
selected 12 members, six of whom remain 
permanently, you secure a majority, be- 
cause the six members will be there to 
turn the balance, and to proceed to the 
election of another six. This is what 
will be secured under the present plan. 
I will not enlarge further on this point 
of the possibility of the majority of a 
Council being generally ia conflict with 
popular opinion; because the experience 
we have makes me doubt very much 
whether the system eould be maintained. 
Let me appeal to a case which will pro- 
bably happen more frequently. Take 
the case P 48 elected members, 28 of 
whom represented the majority and 20 
the minority. The 28 would elect 12 
others, which would at once give them 
40. According to popular election the 
majority was seven to five, but by intro- 
ducing the present system, the majority 
is incr to two to one. There is 
this immense distinction between theso 
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elections. and Town Council elections— 
that here you will have the whole body 
of elected members returned at once, 
and the conflict between the elected and 
the remaining members is presented in 
the most aggravated form possible. You 
will have the selected members able to 
turn the scale; the consequence is that 
you are creating a machinery which will 
be subjected to considerable abuse, 
whenever it is brought into operation, 
and will be subjected to considerable 
attack wherever it does anything except 
increase the power of the majority. If 
the machinery is to be left part of the 
organization at ll, you must at least 
take care that the selected members 
shall be so selected as to represent and 
correspond with the conditions of the 
elected members, so that, instead of 12 
being altogether elected by the 28 who 
compose the majority of the 48 elected 
members, the 28 may be able to secure 
seven of them, and the 20 forming the 
minority five. Introduce proportional 
representation in connection with the 
selected members and you may possibly 
keep the selected members; but according 
to the present system selected members 
constitute an outrage of an intolerable 
character when they turn the scale, and 
they are of little use if they do nvt turn 
the seale. This House is a House which 
may be said to be elected by single 
membered constituencies. Just consider 
what would have been said in regard to 
this House in 1868, when the Liberal 
Party were ina great majority, or in 
1874, when the Conservative Party were 
in a majority; what would have been 
the feeling if, when the election was 
completed and the elected Members 
appeared at the door, they were con- 
fronted by a number of Members 
numerous enough to turn the scale? 
Why it would be intolerable. The 
Conservative Majority of 1874 was up- 
set in 1880. What would have been 
the feelings of the victors of 1880 if they 
had come to the House and found in it 
a number of remaining Members able to 
turn the balance against what was the 
popular verdict ? Yet this is the inevit- 
able risk you run of thus upsetting the 
balance of popular judgment by keeping 
to this m of selected members. 


That is the mischief you produce. If 
you are going to keep it at all, I think 
that under certain a it might 

or instance, it 
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might be the means of enabling men to 
be brought in who, through some lack 
of temperament, the failings of age, or 
some other disability, found themselves 
unequal to the tumults and the anxieties, 
the worry and the toil of a popular 
election. If they could be brought in 
by those who are elected in the same 
proportion, it might give a useful ad- 
dition to the body so constituted, but in 
order that it might be proved useful, 
you must not altertho balance of Parties ; 
they must be supplementary members 
introduced in due proportion to those 
already there. By that means you would 
not alter the proportion of the Bodies, 
but would seeure the presence of 
persons who might add wisdom and 
power to the Governing Council. Is 
it not plain that the plan of elec- 
tion you propose to set up is a plan 
which would be insufficient to afford 
materials for grappling with all the pro- 
blems of the future. You confess that 
by the introduction of selected members, 
because you confess that the elected 
members are not persons on whom you 
can rely. You know that the system of 
election, the new body of single mem- 
bered seats, will not give you what you 
want, and you try to make up their de- 
fects by other machinery. hy do you 
not revert to the simpler plan which is 
open to your adoption—a plan which in 
principle has already been incorporated 
in the educational machinery of the 
country, and a plan which would secure 
in the first connection the real repre- 
sentation of the people? You have all 
the elements at hand. Bring all of 
them you can into the body you are 
going to construct as the Oounty Council. 
Do not excise any of them. They are 
all there, they can be brought in, and 
will give all the stability and experience 
you want for the County Oouncil. Under 
such a plan you will have men capable 
of doing an unpopular thing, or of say- 
ing an unpopular thing; because they 
would know that they were sustained by 
outside voters who, if they were not a 
majority of the whole electorate, would 
yet be able to seoure their election, and 
ou whom they might rely on being sent 
back again to do their duty in the 
County Council. If I could impress hon. 
Members with any sense not only of the 
importance, but of the necessity and 
simplicity of the system I advocate, if I 
could convince them that what they 
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are more or less searching for lies at 
their door, I am sure they would not 
hesitate to receive it with open minds 
and even be glad that it has been brought 
before them. As far as I have known, 
wherever I have gone in town or country, 
among the most popular and miscel- 
laneous audiences, I have recommended 
this method of securing in the Govern- 
ing Bodies of the future, whether it J 
in the House of Commons or the County 
Council, representatives of all forms of 
thought, of experience, of reflection, as 
well as of character and independence, 
and it has been received asa real solution 
of a difficulty which had oppreseed many 
minds, and as a real salvation from 
dangers which many had apprehended. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in speaking of 
this subject, after a life spent in public 
affaire and devoted to the examination 
of public questions, declared that it 
opened "P to him a new promise for the 
future. Inthe work of reconstructing 
our local life, out of which our public 
life must grow and develop, let the Go- 
vernment and the House be not afraid 
to open their minds to processes which 
will secure beyond all doubt in the 
future the maintenance of the best ele- 
ments that have been at work in ths 
past. People are alarmed abou: the dis- 
establishment of the squirearchy and the 
advantages which will be given to 
democracy. I admit the democratic 
principle of this Bill; but at the same 
time I object to the Bill, not because it 
is too democratic, but because it is not 
democraticenough. The system I plead 
for secures for everyone an interest in 
the government of the country to which 
he belongs; it secures the majority in 
their power, and does not deprive the 
minority of their just influence. You 
would be guarding against the danger 
of sudden and unreflecting waves of opi- 
nion, and you might be secured in the 
ssession of wisdom, experience, and 
nowledge. The democracy would be 
supreme, but it would be a democracy re- 
flecting the whole community; and small 
and great, rich and poor, the squire and 
farmer, and the labourer may all expect 
tobethrownin. Ifthis is of importance 
in respect of the problem to which I 
have been addressing myself, is it not 
of infinitely greater Lociime in con- 
nection with that other problem which 
ean never be far off from the minds of 
hon. Members when they are considering 
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this Bill? This is a Bill deali 


with 
Local Government in England and 
Wales. Have you thought what would 
be the future of Local Government in 
Ireland? You must be prepared for 
that. If you thin® you are going to put 
ps indefinitely, A oe would strenu- 
ously 0 its indefinite postponement. 
We mat ond shall give lene thie of 
Local Government to the Sister Isle. It 
depends on the lines on which you 
are going to proceed for the Local 
Government Bill for England and 
Wales, how you are to proceed 
in relation to Ireland. And if the 
question is of importance here, where 
the people have from long traditions 
been trained in habits of self-govern- 
ment, and where there is a conscious- 
ness on the whole of unison of feeling 
and thought as between the governing 
and governed ; if here we are in danger 
of losing, as I fear we are in the future, 
the maintenance of those elements of 
stability and strength on which we have 
had to rely in the past, what does the 
Government expect will be the result io 
Ireland if they proceed to legislate for 
Ireland on similar lines? It is not 
difficult to make the alternative. The 
Bill which is before us can easily be re- 
constructed so as to be drawn on the 
lines I have suggested. A fow altera- 
tions may be made, or one or two 
clauses to provide that instead of 
dividing the county area into single- 
membered seats, the eounty should be 
divided into divisions returning three or 
more. Introduce that provision, and 
provide further that in such divisions 
each elector shall have one vote and one 
vote only. ou would then have se- 
cured all I have ventured to suggest. 
Let not the Government resist or be 
guilty of this great refusal. The remedy 
is at their hand if they have the 
strength and courage to seize it, and 
they will then be able to say in passing 
the Bill that they have, indeed, done 
something to reconstruct upon safe and 
promising lines the rural public life of 
England. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I propose, with the 
favour of the House, to make a few re- 
marks upon the general features of this 
Bill, ii te these circumstances I will 
not attempt to follow at any length the 
very eloquent and interesting speech to 
which we have just listened. My hon. 
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Friend is an udvocate of proportional 
representation, and he advocates his 
views with a courage which I venture to 
think is worthy of a better cause. I 
confess, for myself, I have never been 
able to treat his proposal as very serious. 
It has appeared to me that the various 
schemes which he has suggested might 
be extremely interesting scientific ex- 
eriments to be carried out by the 
ellows of the Royal Society, but that 
they are totally unfitted for the rough 
and tumble of our political and municipal 
life. I confess I could not follow with 
acquiescence some of the illustrations 
which he gave in support of his views. 
My hon. Friend gave a history, which I 
think is of very apocryphal value, of the 
rere 3 in connection with the 
edical Relief Bill, and he said that 
many prominent Members on this (the 
Front Opposition Bench) voted in fa- 
vour of that Bill, although their inclina- 
tions—— 
Mr. COURTNEY: No, no! 
I said was that on that occasion promi- 
nent Members of the Opposition Bench 
kept away whose inclinations would 
have led them to vote against the Bill. 
Mr. JOSEPH OHAMBERLAIN: I 
accept the explanation, or rather the 
correction, of my hon. Friend. I under- 
stand him to say that on that occasion 
prominent Members of the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench kept away whose inclination 
would have led them to vote against the 
Bill. But that is not altogether an ex- 
ceptional fact. I think the House will 
recollect other occasions on which promi- 
nent Members have stayed away, or 
even voted for a Bill against which they 
had strong objections. But my hon. 
Friend will not alter that by any system 
of proportional representation. In the 
particular case to which he alludes, how- 
ever, I think he is mistaken in saying that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was against the principle of the Bill; as 
a matter of fact, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was in favour of the Bill, 
and supported it and voted for it. But 
the real facts of this case were that the 
eat majority of this House was in 
‘ser of the Bill, and so also was the 
great majority of the people outside, 
and what my hon. Friend wishes to in- 
troduce is a system by which the views 
of the majority shall not be put into 
practice. But we are told that we are 
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creating a new and special difficulty in 
the present instance, in that the system 
of voting introduced by this measure is 
a unique system, because the members 
of the Council will be elected by single- 
member districts, and al) at once. I 
think my hon. Friend is n.istaken with 
respect to the first point. Practically, 
election to municipal councils is also by 
single-member districts. Birmingham, 
for instance, is divided into wards, each 
of which returns three members, but 
only one at a time, who is voted for by 
all the voters in the ward; it ie, therefore, 
as if the town were divided into single- 
member districts. The other point is 
an important one, and if it be raised in 
Oommittee I think that attention might 
well be given to it. For my own part, 
I should prefer that in the case of the 
counties, asin the towns, one-third of 
the members should go out each year. 
I believe that by that means continuity 
of work and opinion is preserved; I 
believe that the system has worked ex- 
tremely well in the Town Councils, and 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board will give the question his favour- 
able consideration when it is raised in 
Committee. But the complaint I make 
against the speech of my hon. Friend is 
that it is not so much a speech in favour 
of proportional or any other form of 
representation, as a speech against the 
principle on which the whole of our 
gg representative government is 

ased. The speech is one that might 
with great propriety have been made 
before the Reform Bill of 1832. My 
hon. Friend is always in the belief that 
the majority of the people are inclined to 
go wrong—that the majority of the people 
do not know what is best for them—and, 
in these circumstances, he wants to secure 
some plan by which superior persons of 
prominence and ability—who are not 
popular enough to get elected—shall get 
upon the Council. In the course of 
rege discussions a great deal has 

een said about the necessity for the 
prolongation of this debate in order to 
enlighten the constituencies. Well, I 
confess I cannot help thinking that the 
anxiety to enlighten the constituencies 
is quite unnecessary ; in my opinion, the 
constituencies have already formeda very 
clear opinion as to the merits and the 
general scope of this Bill, and are pre- 
pared to give to it a hearty and warm 
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reception. I confess, when I look at 
the reports of this discussion now ap- 
pearing in the provincial newspapers, 
that I do not see that the minute and 
at the same time rather vague and in- 
consistent criticism to which this Bill is 
subjected, is calculated to afford much 
instruction or enlightenment to the 
country. Before the Bill was introduced 
there was one point upon which public 
opinion was clearly concentrated ; people 
wished to know what was to be the con- 
stitution of the new Authorities which 
were about to be created. It was upon 
this rock that previous Bills had onlit; 
they had been considered totally in- 
adequate and insufficient in this respect, 
and the question in everybody’s mind 
was whether the new Local Authorities 
were to be fully, frankly, and completely 
popular and representative. That is 
the main point. I think that now there 
is no doubt as to the answer which will 
be given to this question. There was a 
feeling that since we had equalized the 
franchise in counties and boroughs, and 
secured to the counties identity of 
political rights, we were also bound tu 
secure to them, as far as possible, 
identity of municipal privileges ; and the 
desire of the great majority of those 
who wished to see a reform in Local 
Government was that the system which 
by common consent had worked so ad- 
mirably in the towns, and which was so 
greatly directed to promoting local 
patriotism, should be extended to the 
counties. There can be no doubt 
that that has now been done—in this 
Bill the rights and privileges which 
are enjoyed in the boroughs are 
frankly and freely conceded to. the 
counties ; and, in these circumstances, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I 
welcome the Bill as fulfilling most amply 
the pledges which the Government has 
given, and as laying the foundation of 
a great reform which I believe will be 
fraught with great and beneficial con- 
sequences. Three years ago it was my 
duty to prepare a Bill upon the same 
subject. It was never completed or 
submitted to the House, because the Go- 
vernment of the day thought it right to 
throw aside that measure, with all the 
other items of the programme upon 
which they had been elected, in order to 
take up a new programme upon which 
the country had not been consulted. But 
my experience, at any rate, enabled 
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me to appreciate the complexity of 
the subject, a~° I most cordially 
add my congratulations to those which 
have come from every quarter to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board for the 
skill, the ability, and the courage with 
which he has dealt with the matter. If 
I were able to place my own draft side 
by side with the present Bill, I think it 
would be found that in the main prin- 
ciples there was an entire agreement; 
no doubt, there are notable differences 
on some rather important points of 
detail, but I am not perfectly certain 
that the advantage is always on the 
side of my draft. In those cireum- 
stances, then, I rejoice to see the intro- 
duction of this Bill; I wish it well, and 
I will do nothing to protract its discus- 
sion or delay it. I was anxious to know 
the attitude of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who leads what is called the legi- 
timate Opposition with regard to the 
matter. I eonfess I have been amused 
—and I hope edified—by recent dis- 
closures. When the Bill was first in- 
troduced it was met with a chorus of 
congratulation. It was acknowledged 
to be comprehensive, and by many ad- 
mitted to be a thoroughly radical mea- 
sure. But the lapse of time, it appears, 
has somewhat modified this favourable 
impression. I wonder whether it was 
the lapse of time, or whether it was 
certain proceedings to which some pub- 
licity has been given, which took place 
in one of the Committee Rooms of this 
House? It would be very interesting 
to see the private communications which 
have passed between the Leader of the 
Opposition and the hon. Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who 
was president of this meeting of fol- 
lowers who aspired to lead and sup- 
porters who were very unwilling to 
support. It appears that hitherto these 
communications have not resulted in a 
perfect agreement. I find that in the 
meeting to which I have referred this 
Bill was described as perilous, as invi- 
dious, a Tory measure with a democratic 
veneer, faulty in its structure, and per- 
fectly worthless to the agricultural 
labourer. But if that be a true descrip- 
tion of the Bill, it is the bounden duty 
of those hon. Members who hold that 
view to meet it frankly with undoubted 
hostility, without further hesitation, and 


they ought to do all that is in their’ 





power to cause its rejection. I will do 
them the justice to say that they aredoing 
asood deal against the Bill. They do not 
frankly move that it be read this day 
six months, but they meet it with an 
Amendment which shows that if afraid 
to strike they are willing to wound, 
and which would be equally fatal 
to the Bill if it were passed by the 
House. But, at all events, the op- 
position of these irreconcilables is 
intelligible and fairly consistent. But 
I find that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
the other night, in a most moderate 
speech and one which must have been 
gratifying to the Government, although 
he made some fair criticisms upon it, 
yet said that he was in favour of its 
principles, and admitted that it was a 
broad and ccmprehensive measure, and 
that, as far as he and his immediate 
Friends were concerned, they did not 
intend to propose any Amendment to 
the second reading which would be 
fatal to the Bili. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
am glad to see my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
takes the same view; but when he comes 
to speak will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether they are going to support 
the Amendment which has been pro- 
posed behind them—that of the hon. 
Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. F. Stevenson)? Because, if so, 
they are going to do their best to de- 
stroy a Bil to which they have not pro- 
posed any second reading Amendments, 
and of principles of which they express 
complete approval. Ifthey do that, then 
all I can say is that we shall know per- 
fectly well where is the motive power of 
the legitimate Opposition ; we shall look 
for it below the Gangway, and we shall 
know at last that the tail has effectually 
wagged the dog. I hope that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax 
will be too consistent to take any such 
course. I expect, therefore, to see that 
Amendment supported only by the Gen- 
tlemen who attended the meeting pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for West 
Bradford ; but I must point out that the 
course he himself proposes to take is 
almost as fatal to the Bill, because my 
right hon. Friend proposes not to meet 
the Bill with direct opposition, but to 
smother it with kindness. My right hon. 
Friend has told us that the Bill involves 
a@ most comprehensive and drastic re- 
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form, and I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian said 
it was the largest measure of reform 
which had been brought in by any Go- 
vernment for a long time. We have 
been told again and again that the con- 
sideration of this complex measure in its 
present stage demands weeks of dis- 
cussion; that there are in it proposals 
which amount to several Bills. My right 
hon. Friend proposed, however, that we 
should add to it the consolidation of rates, 
the simplification of boundaries, the orga- 
nization of parishes, and the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, each in itself 
sufficient to occupy a considerable time 
in a Session. I agree with my right 
hon. Friend that no scheme of Local 
Government would be complete which 
did not deal satisfactorily with all these 
subjects ; but I say they are outside this 
Bill, they are independent of this Bill, 
they can be just as well dealt with after 
this Bill has been passed. The House 
is not committed to any opinion on 
either of these subjects; and, therefore, 
I think the Government have been very 
wise in not overloading the ship, which 
has already a very heavy burden to 
carry. As regards the question of the 
consolidation of rates, I believe that to 
be a most important and desirable 
thing; it produces economy, and is 
likely to produce greater efficiency. But 
I understand the President of the Local 
Government Board to say that the Go- 
vernment are prepared to bring in a 
separate Bill to deal with this matter. 
[Mr. Rrronre: Hear, hear!} I think it 
would be desirable that such a Bill 
should be brougbt in while we are deal- 
ing with the measure before us. But I do 
not think it should form part of the 
measure. Then there is the question of 
the simplification of boundaries, and I 
do not know that I agres with my right 
hon. Friend’s view of the matter. It is 
a question which raises more local feel- 
ing than any other, and it would be very 
unwise to attempt to deal with it in this 
Bill. It would, in my opinion, be better 
to leave the matter to the County Coun- 
cils when you have established them. 
They will have the local knowledge, they 
will understand local feeling, and will be 
able to deal with the subject in such a 
manner as te be satisfactory to the 
parties concerned; whereas, if an un- 
wieldly body like the House of Com- 
mons, necessarily ignorant of local cir- 
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cumstances, were to take the question 
up there would be endless heartburning 
and dissatisfaction. Then we come to 
the question of the administration of the 
Poor Law. That is the most important 
of all the omissions to which reference 
has been made. I think there isa great 
deal to be said for the inclusion of Poor 
Law administration in the work to be 
given to the new County Councils, other- 
wise you will have a state of things 
anomalous in a high degree, which no 
one can look upon as permanent. You 
will have, on the one hand, thoroughly 
representative popular Councils dealing 
with local government, sanitation, and 
other important matters, and their work 
would constantly increase—for, of course, 
there will be a tendency to throw all new 
work on the Councils—and, on the other 
hand, you will have a body elected by an 
antiquated process dealing with a con- 
siderable expenditure and an important 
branch of local administration. There- 
fore, very shortly after the passing of 
this Bill, I think there will be an over- 
whelming demand for greater simplicity 
and unification. I should have been 
very glad had the Government seen their 
way to include the administration of the 
Poor Law in the Bill; but, after all, we 
must admit that all that the Government 
have undertaken to do in this Bill is to 
assimilate county to borough govern- 
ment, and though we have had borough 
government of a very satisfactory nature 
for more than 50 years, yet the work of 
the Poor Law had been during all that 
time kept separate from ordinary muni- 
cipal work. Therefore, though I believe 
it would be a good thing in both cases to 
unify the work, I cannot condemn this 
Bil! because it does not do more in this 
respect for county than has been done 
for borough government. ‘There is one 
little matter to which I would call the 
attention of the President of the Local 
Government Board with reference to 
Poor Law administration. At present 
the Guardians pay the school fees for 
the children of parents who are unable 
to pay, and great objection was taken to 
it at the time when it was proposed. It 
was felt to be bad in every way to con- 
nect education with the Poor Law. 
Parents who have learnt their way to 
tue Board of Guardians for the educa- 
tion of their children are pretty apt to 
find their way there for other purposes ; 
and, therefore, I think it would be a 
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very good thing if at this time the Go- 
vernment could see their way to hand 
this matter over to the local Councils. 
Then, as to the question of the organi- 
zation of the parish. My right hon. 
Friend went so far as to say that, 
in his opinion, the trish ought 
to be the first unit of Govern- 
ment. If that is his view, I do not 
agree with him, and it is inconsistent 
with what the Liberal Party have done 
in the past, and with the valuable legis- 
lation which we owe to my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) himself. My 
right hon. Friend was the author of the 
measure which has given us our urban 
and rural sanitary authorities. There- 
fore it would be a retrograde step to give 
to the parish what a few years ago we 
felt the parish would be unfit to per- 
form. What are the duties which my 
right hon. Friend would propose that 
arish councils should perform? Does 
he mean to give them the sanitary 
work? Then, if he does, he would 
come into conflict with the right hon. 
Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) who criticized what was done, 
and complained that the sanitary work 
was not sufficiently centralized and not 
sufficiently under control, and pointed 
out that the parish authorities were only 
too content with their nuisances. I 
agree with my right hon. Friend the 
Momber for South Leeds that nothing 
could be more certain to bring about in- 
efficient sanitary government than to 
make the parish the first unit in the new 
local sanitary system. In some cases the 
areas are too vast, in the majority of 
cases they are too small, for any efficient 
local authority ; and if the view of my 
right hon. Friend is to be taken the first 
thing the House would have to do is to 
cut the parishes into pieces, and of the 
old parochial system, which the House 
is called upon to respect, nothing would 
remain but the name. But, though I 
do not go so far as my right hon. Friend, 
I think there are reasons for wishing 
that something should be done to give 
some sort of organization even to the 
existing parishes. I would urge that, 
not because I think there is a very im- 
potent work which they have to do, but 
ecause it would bea political education 
for those who had to take part in the 
work. Ido not agree with gentlemen 
who have said that the labourer would 
take no interest in the matter. I be- 





lieve he would take the greatest ible 
interest botk in the election of the local 
District Council and the County Coun- 
ceil. But, no doubt, if you could give him 
something nearer home, something more 
local and direct, it would be materially 
to his advantage, and I confess I think 
it might be possible to give some better 
organization tothe Vestry—some more 
popular organization. If in one ur two 
respects the organization of the Vestry 
were changed, you might very safely en- 
trust such a body with the management 
of purely parochial charities and paro- 
chial allotments, with the duty of pro- 
tecting the footpaths in the parish, 
open spaces, and waste commons. I 
believe if work of that kind could be 
found the labourers would most gladly 
undertake it, and that it would be a 
beneficial education to all concerned. 
I have now gone through the principal 
sins of omission charged against the Bill, 
and I have only to repeat that it must 
be a matter for the Government to 
consider how far any one of them can 
properly be added to the enormous 
bulk of this Bill. They certainly do not, 
in my opinion, in any way touch its 
merits. The absence from the Bill of 
proposals for the consolidation of the 
rates, the simplification of boundaries, 
and the rest ought not, therefore, to be 
an excuse for destroying it. But now I 
come to certain alleged sins of com- 
mission. The first point is the pro- 
posal for selected councillors. I have 
been perfectly astonished at the op- 
position to the proposal. Some of 
the critics do not appear to be aware of 
the existence of aldermen. I lay it 
down that the Bill is to be tested by 
this, how far it does really and practi- 
cally assimilate the new county to the 
old borough system. The institution of 
aldermen has given great satisfaction. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” and “ Hear, hear!’’] 
Well, I am a tolerably impartial wit- 
ness, because personally I am opposed 
to the system, and, if it were proposed 
to be changed, I would support the 
change. At the same time, there is a 
great difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject, and there are nany who seem quite 
prepared to believe that this provision 
is a most important one and will work 
extremely well, although, like many 
other things, it may be liable to abuse. 
But it cannot be denied that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the election of alder- 
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men does secure the presence of experi- 
enced men in the Council, and of many 
men who, having done a great deal of 
public work, are unwilling to undergo 
the continual fatigue and annoyance of 
public election, But whether the sys- 
tem is good or bad, it seems to me that 
it should be dealt with as a whole. The 
first thing we have to do is to assimilate 
the two systems, and then, if there is 
any point in which they can be im- 
— let ue make the improvement in 

th at the same time. I should like, 
however, to make one representation on 
this point to Her Majesty’s Government. 
I dislike very much the name of selected 
Councillors. The name “selected” is 
an invidious one, and will have a ten- 
dency to create opposition between se- 
lected and elected Councillors. I there- 
fore beg to suggest that the old name 
of alderman should be preserved, and 
that there should be county aldermen 
as well as borough aldermen. Then 
comes the question of the control of the 
| eae The arrangement which the 

vernment has proposed is admittedly 
a compromise, and, like most compro- 
mises, I doubt whether it will satisfy 
either Party. I say frankly that cer- 
tainly it does not satisfy me. Again, 
applying to this proposal the test I have 
applied to all the other proposals I have 
been considering, the Government have 
been creating a difference in this case, 
and it is the only important difference 
in the Bill, to the disadvantago of the 
County Councils as opposed to those of 
the boroughs. The borough Councils 
have administered the police with signal 
efficiency, and I believe that no serious 
complaint has ever been made against 
that administration. I cannot, there- 
fore, understand why we cannot safely 
entrust to bodies, which would be so 
dignified and so important as the new 
County Councils, the power which has 
been entrusted to the boroughs for more 
than 50 years without a single complaint 
being raised with regard to it. There 
is, I know, one objection to my proposal 
on this point which I do not like to pass 
over—namely, that if we give the con- 
trol of the police to the County Councils 
in England we shall have to give it 
hereafter to the County Councils in Ire- 
land. I say frankly that that is not a 
prospect that greatly alarms me. I am 
in favour of giving the control of the 
police to all popularly elected bodies 
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in Ireland as well as in land, 
and I believe that the adoption of such 
a course would have a good effect. 
I believe that the responsibility which 
we should thereby throw upon the 
elected bodies would conduee to good 
order and to peace in Ireland. I 
do not say that we might not be com- 
pelled, perhaps, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland, to have fora while 
an Imperial police in Ireland for 
Imperial purposes, but I am speakin 

now of police for purely municipa 
work, the control of which I think might 
safely be entrusted to local bodies both 
in Ireland and England. What I wish 
to point out to those who object to this 
view is that there is no logical ground 
for saying that we are bound to have 
identity of legislation for the three 
countries. That has never been con- 
tended for by even the most extreme of 
the Irish Members. [Mr. Munvetta: 
“Oh, oh!”] My right hon. Friend 


says “Oh, oh!” but I will go further and 


say that there is not one of the most ex- 
treme of the Irish Members who will 
not repudiate the idea of identity of 
legislation for the three countries with 
contempt. I do not say that I think 
that it would be a bad thing to have such 
identity of legislation, but until Irish 
Members are willing to have identical 
land legislation, idential educational 
legislation, and identical financial legis- 
lation, I do not think they are at all 
likely to consider it to be essential that 
there should be identity of legislation 
with regard to Local Government. I 
hope when we come to discuss the sub- 
ject of the control of the police in Com- 
mittee, the Government may be willin 

to concede something in the direction i 
have indicated. If, however, they do 
not see their way to do this, but feel it 
necessary to hold firm to the compromise 
they now have acted upon, then no doubt 
it will be my duty to vote against them 
on this point, but certainly I do not 
think it is one which seriously detracts 
from the other merits of the Bill. The 
last question is that of the licensing 
clauses; and I should like to ask the 
Government what is their intention with 
regard to these clauses. Do they intend 
to stand by them? I ask this question 
because I noticed in the speech of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to put forward these clauses 
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as an Offer made by the Government to 
the Temperance Party, and to indicate 
that it was possible if that Party did not 
accept them the Government would wash 
their hands of all responsibility and 
would be inclined to withdraw them. If 
that is the b peruse of the Government 
with regard to these clauses, the House 
ought toe know it. The House ought to 
know for certain whether the Govern- 
ment regard these clauses as essential, 
and whether or not they propose to stand 
by them. I will assume that the Go- 
vernment do intend to stand by them, 
and upon that assumption I will ask the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumber- 
land (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and his 
Friends to reconsider the attitude which 
the organization with which they are 
connected have taken up in reference to 
these clauses. It has been objected, in 
the first place, that the transfer of the 
licences from the Imperial to the Local 
Authority would give the latter an 
interest in a traffic which is injurious 
and objectionable. I cannot help think- 
ing that the hon. Baronet and those who 
think with him have not really the 
courage of their opinions and sufficient 
faith in their cause when they put for- 
ward such an argument. If this traffic 
is, as they say, an evil traffic, if to 
get rid of it is an advantage to the 
district concerned, if they are satisfied 
that they will at once convince the ma- 
jority in many districts of these facts, 
and probably in the long run the ma- 
jority in all districts, why should they be 
afraid of these clauses? Surely, if this 
is an immoral traffic, it is immoral to take 
any pecuniary benefit from it, and 
nothing can be more immoral than that 
a local district should get rid of the 
traffic within its area and at the same 
time get from Imporial taxation a benefit 
from that traffic. What the hon. Baronet 
and those who agree with him appear to 
urge is that, in fact, a bribe should be 
given to the people of a district in order 
to induce them to get rid of the traffic. 
The second objection to these clauses is, 
perhaps, a more serious one. It is con- 
tained in the Amendment of which the 
hon. Baronet has given Notice, and it is 
taken to the compensation proposed to 
be given to the publicans the renewal of 
whose licences is to be refused. I under- 
stand that the hon. Baronet maintains 
that, according to legal decisions, a 
licence does not imply a vested interest, 
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and therefore that a publican whose 
licence is refused has no legalclaim to 
compensation. That view is undoubt- 
edly disputed by considerable legal 
authority, and I believe that it will be 
found on inquiry that the highest legal 
authorities have been consulted by more 
than one Government, and that their 
opinion has been that there is an un- 
doubted vested right in a licence. But, 
be that as it may, there is certainly great 
doubt upon the point, and for my own 
part I do not see my way to dispute the 
equitable claim to compensation which 
the publicans have. The publicans hold 
a property which has a marketable value 
and in which they have invested a con- 
siderable sum. They are, at all events, 
conducting a legal traffic over which the 
Legislature bas, to a certain extent, 
thrown its shield and protection, and 
they cannot be fairly and properly de- 
prived of their means of livelihood with- 
out giving them compensation. All pre- 
cedent would be against our adopting 
such a course. Parliament has com- 
pensated almost every other conceivable 
interest, many of which had less claims 
to compensation than the publicans have. 
Thus Parliament awarded compensation 
in the case of Army Purchase, in which 
the vested interest set up was distinctly 
illegal and which had grown up in de- 
fiance of the law. I do not believe that 
the hon. Baronet will ever persuade the 
majority of the people of this country 
that it will be fair to deprive publicaus 
of their property and their livelihood 
without giving them compensation. I 
want the hon. Baronet to understand the 
advantages which he and his Friends 
would gain if this Bill were passed. In 
the first place, the principle of Local 
Option, which he has so long and so un- 
selfishly contended for, would be accepted 
and practically applied under this Bill 
There is no doubt in my mind that under 
this Bill the majority of the inhabitants 
of any licensing district who will elect re- 
presentatives to the County Council will 
have the power to do away with every 
licence in the district if they think fit, 
It is true that there are conditions in the 
Bill; but I am satisfied that in the vast 
majority of instances the licensing dis- 
trict will have the power I have in- 
dicated. That is a most important 
advance, such as I think no Government 
has ever proposed in the direction of the 
hon. Baronet’s contention, and I do not 
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think that it ought to be rejected with- 
out very grave cons’deration. The 
second point is that the County Council 
under this Bill can, if so minded, close 
ublic-houses on Sundays and holidays. 
hat is a most important thing in itself, 
and as it deals with a matter continually 
agitated in this country it is important 
as a precedent; and I have no doubt 
that if the exercise of this power is 
found to work well, still ater power 
will be given to County Couneils in the 
future to deal with other occasions on 
which they might see fit either to 
shorten the hours or to close public- 
houses altogether. Thirdly, under this 
Bill no new vested interest can arise. The 
holder of any licence granted after this 
Bill is passed will have no claim to 
compensation in respect toit. Fourthly, 
compensation, if there is to be com- 
pensation, is fixed on a very fair aud 
moderate basis. I venture to think that 
anyone who has a practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject will say that to 
give compensation based on the present 
value of the licence, or upon the differ- 
ence between the value of the house as 
used for ordinary purposes and with its 
licence attached, is an extremely fair 
proposal, and one which will give a 
more moderate sum to the publican than 
would be awarded him by any other 
method. And, lastly, there is a point 
of extremeimportance. The compensa- 
tion which would have to be paid in the 
Bill would largely come out of the 
ockets of the publicans themselves. 
he Qounty Councils would have the 
wer to add 20 per cent to the licences. 
hat would bring in if generally applied 
£300,000 per annum, which might be 
used for the purpose of decreasing the 
number of licences; and the only sug- 
gestion I make to the Government is 
that it might be well that this money 
should be earmarked—[Mr. Rironre: 
Hear, hear! |—that itshould be distinctly 
applied to the purpose of reducing 
licences, and that any sum obtained by 
the County Council should be carried to 
the Oounty Council Fund and used for 
this desirable reduction. If that was 
done, then an enormous change would 
take place with reference to this subject, 
and t am not certain that all would 
not be done that reasonable and fair- 
minded men could wish for. In con- 
clusion, I beg my hon. Friend to con- 
sider the experience of the Temper- 
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in reference to the measure 
introduced by Lord Aberdare, then 
Mr. Bruce. The Temperance Party—I 
was one of them, and I take blame 
to myself— opposed the Bill and 
secured its rejection. I believe they 
made a great mistake ; they would have 
done well to have accepted that Bill. 
The only result of its rejection has been 
that for 15 years no step in advance has 
been taken; and now, if you reject those 
clauses, I believe it would have the same 
result, and that for another | 5 or 20 years, 
perhaps, no improvement or amendment 
would be forthcoming in the direction in 
which my hon. Friend has so long and 
so consistently struggled. There are 
many other questions which I, at all 
events, shall reserve for disscusion in 
Committee. There is the financial por- 
tion of the Bill, dealt with so ably by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton(Mr. Henry H. Fowler). 
I confess I think he made out a strong 
primd facte case for the smaller boroughs, 
and I await with interest the answer 
which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board will make on that sub- 
ject. But I do not propose to enter into 
what is really a very complex matter of 
detail at the present stage. As far as 
the second reading of the measure is 
concerned, I give it my hearty support, 
and I shall vote against any pM 500: 
for the purpose of destroying the Bill 
and delaying this Reform. There are 
so many of my hon. Friends who claim 
to be Representatives of the agricultural 
labourers that I have some diffidence in 
speaking in their name; yet I should 
not hesitate to confidently predict that 
my hon. Friends will find it very difficult 
to enlighten the agricultural labourers 
as to the wisdom of their policy in 
opposing this Bill. On the other hand, 
Iam convinced that those who support 
the measure will find their position in the 
country enormously strengthened by the 
evidence which the Bill gives that a 
Unionist Government is both able and 
willing to deal with great practical ques- 
tions of legislation which are earnestly 
desired by the majority of the people, 
who have been assured again and 
again that they must be indefinitely de- 
layed to await the introduction of an 
already discredited and impossible solu- 
tion of the Irish Question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he must decline to deal with 
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the of the hon. Member for 
the min Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Courtney) as he considered the Bill al- 
ready large enough. The Bill naturally 
divided itself into two parts—the con- 
stitution of the new governing bodies 
and the fanctions to be entrusted to 
them. The main and substantial prin- 
ciple of the measure was that the new 
governing bodies were to be elected on 
the basis of purely popular representa- 
tion. He frankly accepted that principle 
for the reason that, as far as he was 
aware, or had any knowledge on the 
subject, it simply gave effect to the policy 
accepted by the Tory Party as a whole 
at least three years ago. He wasaware 
that there had been grave complaints— 
more commonly, he thought, outside the 
walls of Parliament than in them— 
against the sweeping and radical changes 
which were effected by the Bill, and 
which some hon. Members of the Party 
regarded as a complete repudiation and 
renunciation of all the principles hither- 
to professed by the Tory Party on this 
subject. It had been said that the duties 
of Local Government were ably per- 
formed by the existing authorities, that 
it was questionable wisdom to abandon 
a system which was known to be good 
and which worked satisfactorily in 
favour of another system with regard to 
which it was absolutely impossible to 
predict; that doubts were entertained 
whether much was to be gained in point 
either of efficiency or economy in the 
new arrangements; that the alteration 
was more likely to lead to a large 
increase of expense in future; and that 
it was doubtful whether we should be 
able to secure that scrupulous honesty 
and absolute freedom from anything in 
the nature of a taint of jobbery or cor- 
ruption which had been the unquestioned 
feature in Local Government up to the 
present time. With regard to all these 
objections, he had to say that it was too 
late for any of his hon. Friends to urge 
them now. If the ubjections had ever 
been thought of sufficient weight, their 
voices oughtto have been raised in 1885, 
because it was in that year that Lord 
Salisbury, as Prime Minister, announced 
as a part of the programme of the Tory 
Party that measures for the reform of 
Local Government would be introduced 
on a@ purely popular basis. Some hon. 
Gentlemen, himself among them, openly 
endorsed and supported that principle ; 
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others tacitly acquiesced in it and ac- 
cepted it by their silence; and he did not 
recollect an instance in which a single 
Member of the Party openly proclaimed 
opposition to the views of that time, 
and which he contended represented the 
policy of the Party as a whole. He 
thought, therefore, that it was a little 
unreasonable and unfair to complain of 
the extremely radical and revolutionary 
character of the Bill because a Con- 
servative Government had now come 
forward three years after the pledge 
had been given and when they had an 
opportunity of legislating on the ques- 
tion. He had dwelt on this point be- 
cause he thought it well that some of 
those who were loudest in their com- 
plaints outside this House should be 
reminded by an independent Member 
of the Party of what had actually 
occurred in reference to this question 
in the past. He might, however, say 
that he was glad that the responsibility 
for the introduction of this Bill had 
fallen to the lot of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rather than to his own, and he 
was glad of it for two reasons, In the 
first place, he was not vain enough to 
suppose that in dealing with this diffi- 
cult and complex questior—the most 
complex, perhaps, that he ever recol- 
lected—he could have brought to the 
discharge of that duty anything ap- 
proaching to the ability which had been 
displayed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to which he would wish to add his 
tribute of admiration ; and, secondly, if 
he had been, the operation would have 
been too much in the nature of what is 
known as “The Happy Despatch” to 
be pleasing to him, and he should have 
felt compunction in putting possibly 
an extinguisher upon too many of the 
class with which he was associated him- 
self—namely, the country gentlemen of 
England. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had expressed a hope that 
the country gentlemen would come for- 
ward in the future and be largely repre- 
sented on the Councils. He shared the 
hope of his right hon. Friend to the 
full. He considered that it would be 
the greatest possible misfortune to the 
country if the services of those gentle- 
men were to be lost to the counties in 
the future. It would be more wise, 


however, not to legislate too much on 
that assumption, although he could not 
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help thinking that there had been too 
great a tendency shown in that direction 
throughout the course of the speeches 
delivered. He had never doubted that 
the country gentlemen would be per- 
fectly ready to come forward and give 
their services to the cause of county 
government in the future as they had 
done in the past. But whether they 
would be largely and permanently repre- 
sented on those Councils depended, in 
his opinion, very greatly on two things. 
Would those new electoral divisions be 
keenly and habitually contested in future, 
and would a constant canvass be requisite 
to maintain aseat? Ifso, he was bound 
to say that it was probable, while many 
a country gentleman would be found to 
shrink from no amount of labour in the 
performance of his duty, he might not 
care to undergo the intolerable annoy- 
ance of a contested election every three 
years, with something in the nature of 
a continual canvass during the period 
intervening between each election. Now, 
judging from what they knew of muni- 
cipal elections up to the present time, 
he thought it was exceedingly probable 
that a very large amount of political 
spirit would be infused into all those 
contests and elections; and if that was 
so, then he repeated that he thought it 
would be most unwise on their part if 
they were to legislate largely on the 
assumption that a great number of ma- 
gistrates and country gentlemen would 
be returned, as a matter of course, to 
those County Councils. That question, 
to his mind, became more important 
still when they considered how the 
newly-elected Councillors were to be 
apportioned between the county divisions 
and the boroughs; and that was the first 
point of detail to which he was anxious 
to call the attention of the Government. 
If he understood the Bill aright, what 
was going to happen was this—first of 
all, the Local Government Board was to 
settle the number of Councillors for each 
county. He should be glad to have 
some more information on that point 
from his right hon. Friend. He did not 
know whether it was possible to give it 
at present; but, if possible, it would be 
very desirable. In the second place, it 
was to apportion them between the 
boroughs that had sufficient population 
to return one Councillor and the rest 
of the county; and the divisions were 
to be, as nearly as possible, equal in 
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ulation. Under those circumstances, 

it ap to him that it might well 
happen that in counties where the 
boroughs were both numerous and popu- 
lous, as, for instance, in Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, and parts of Yorskshire, it 
— be perfectly possible that what he 
called the county business proper might 
be absolutely dominated and governed 
by a large majority on the Council of 
the representatives of the towns. He 
did not think that would be either de- 
sirable or right ; and if that was really 
going to happen it would, in his opinion, 
be a great objection to the Bill. On the 
other hand, he should be told there was 
the danger of the counties losing the 
large contributions to be obtained from 
the towns. For himself, however, he 
should prefer to see county business 
managed and controlled by those who 
were principally concerned, even at the 
risk of losing some of the contributions 
to which he had alluded. That was a 
somewhat serious difficulty in connection 
with the constitution of those new 
Councils, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would afford them some fur- 
ther information on that point. He 
now came to the functions to be com- 
mitted to the new Oouncils; and, first, 
as to the police, he was bound to say that 
the opinion he had formed was not 
weakened by what had fallen from the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) in the course of that 
debate, more particularly in reference 
to Ireland. In the matter of the police 
he agreed entirely in what fell the other 
night from his hon, and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). He wished to 
see the police entirely remaining under 
the control of the Quarter Sessions as 
at present. He saw no object in the 
proposed change, and he greatly doubted 
whether dual control would prov» a 
business-like arrangement or one tnat 
would work satisfactorily in the future. 
Indeed, it was not a dual but a treble 
control that was proposed. In the first 
place, the appointment and control of 
the Chief Constable—perhaps the most 
important thing of all—was to be left 
entirely to the Quarter Sessions. Ina 
the second place, the County Council, as 
well as the Quarter Sessions, were to 
be entrusted with powers which at 
resent were vested in the Quarter 
ssions. The powers to which he wes 
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referring would enable the Quarter 
Sessions at present to direct constables 
to perform any duty they liked, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary duties under the Act 
of 1856, called the County and Borough 
Police Act. And, thirdly, the Joint Com- 
mittee were to exercise and discharge 
all the remaining duties, powers, and re- 
sponsibilities at present vested in the 
Quarter Sessions. There they had three 
separate and distinct authorities at once 
having more or less control over the 
police; and, on the face of it, he asked the 
House, as men of business, whether that 
was likely to prove a very business-like 
or practical arrangement? How were 
those objections met the other night by 
the Secretary of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long), speaking on behalf of 
the Government ? His hon. Friend said 
he hoped to be elected a member of a 
County Council, and if he was elected 
he should greatly resent being called 
upon to meet demands from the magis- 
trates to pay certain sums of money for 
a certain object over which he had no 
control whatever. That was his answer 
to the objections of his hon. and gallant 
Friend as to the police. Of all men in 
the world, probably the Secretary of the 
Local Government Board was the one 
most likely and even certain to be 
elected for any County Council, because 
he possessed many charming and amiable 
qualities, and was blessed with youth, 
health, energy, courage, and great 
ability, combined, moreover, with a very 
well deserved popularity both in private 
and publie life. His hon. Friend’s 
return, therefore, for any division of his 
county might be taken as a foregone 
conclusion; and if all his brother ma- 
gistrates were like himself, he would 
be ready to-morrow to transfer all 
the power over the police from the 
Quarter Sessions to the County Council. 
But his hon. Friend was hardly consis- 
tent in saying he would resent a demand 
for some object over which he had no 
control. If tnat argument was good for 
anything, it was good for more than his 
hon. Friend intended, because, under 
the Bill as it stood, for the Ohief Con- 
stable, over whom the Quarter Sessions 
were to remain the sole and supreme 
authority, the County Council would be 
called upon to pay without having any 
control over him or his appointment. 
For himself, he thought the police 
ought to be managed and controlled by 
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one authority; and, ae ar the 
present managers were the people re- 
sponsible for peace and order and the 
maintenance of law throughout the 
country, that authority oughé to be the 
Quarter Sessions. Almost any single 
control, however, that, for instance, of 
the Home Office, which had been men- 
tioned, would be preferable, in his 
opinion, to the plan provided in the Bill. 
He came next to the transfer of depart- 
mental power contemplated by Clause 8 
of the Bill. He frankly confessed that 
he did not at present know exactly what 
those departmental powers included. 
It was all done by reference to a great 
number of Acts of Parliament, which he 
owned he had not yet had time to 
master. There were four Acts relating 
to the transfer of powers from the Secre- 
tary of State; seven Acts relating to 
the transfer of powers from the Board of 
Trade; and 12 Acts relating to the 
transfer of powers from the Local 
Government Board. There were 23 
different Acts altogether relating to the 
transfer of powers to the new Oounty 
Council. is right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said very little indeed on that 
subject at the introduction of the Bill, 
and his hon. Friend the Secretary of 
that Board the other night, as far as he 
remembered, said nothing. But before 
the debate closed he hoped that the 
House would receive some further in- 
formation on that point. It seemed to 
him that there was no necessity what- 
ever for any hurry in transferring or 
giving to the County Councils any such 
large additional powers as those con- 
templated by the clause. For example, 
one of the Acts of Parliament referred 
to was an Act as to making orders for 
the creation of harbours and piers. He 
did not see the object of giving to the 
Council of a purely inland county, say 
such as Rutland, the power to make an 
order either for a harbour or a pier. 
That appeared to him to be totally 
unnecessary. What they wanted to do 
more than anything was to perfect the 
machinery and the constitution of the 
new Authorities, leaving those powers to 


be transferred to them hereafter when 
they were found to be aotually neces- 
sary, wherever they found a Oounty 
Council to be working well and to 
be worthy of being entrusted with 
those powers which it was proposed to 
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give them all at once. Moreover, such 
a postponement of the bestowal of those 

wers as he suggested might probably 
yO something to lighten the Bill and 
facilitate its passing, as he hoped it 
would, this Session. He would now 
say a few words on the question of 
finance. He could not think that the 
very large borrowing powers given by 
Clause 62 were either necessary or 
right. The counties wero already, he 
believed, adequately supplied with 
bridges, lunatic asylums, police stations, 
and various other buildings of this kind, 
and it seemed hardly possible to imagine 
that there could be any reasonable 
objects for the purposes of which it 
would be necessary to borrow to so great 
an extent as two years’ rateable value of 
the county. He should like to see the 
borrowing powers very largely reduced, 
and he would certainly advise that the 
two years’ rateable value should be 
reduced to one year, and that the period 
for repayment of the loans should be 
brought down from 60 years to 30 years. 
That, he hoped, was the least that would 
be done. e should like the Govern- 
ment to give the House some informa- 
tion as to the amount of relief which 
the counties were to receive with regard 
to land. He was greatly afraid, when 
all wac said and done, it would be found 
that land would get very much less 
relief than was commonly expected. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) pointed out the other day that 
five counties, of which Lincolnshire 
was one, would receive not more than 
£89,000 altogether. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think he 
said that. The reference was made to 
one particular branch of the distribu- 
tion—the Probate Duties. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation relieved 
his mind very considerably; and he 
hoped that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was able to deal more fully with 
the subject he would show that a real 
measure of relief was to be given to 
land. With regard to the Registration 
Bill, he was informed that at a meeting 
of Clerks of the Peace held in London on 
Friday last it was decided that the Bill 
in its present form could not be worked 
without immense trouble and expense, 
and it was suggested that instead of the 
list proposed in the Bill, the Parlia- 
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men Register should be taken with 
the addition of a list to include the 
ladies who were entitled to vote. If all 
that was said at the meeting was true, 
the matter was one which uired 
careful consideration. He ho that 
the questions to which he had referred 
would be thought deserving of the at- 
tention of the Government, ‘and that 
his observations would not be looked 
upon as hostile criticism of the Local 
Government measure, which he regarded 
as a genuine and honest attempt on the 
part of a Conservative Government to 
carry out to the letter the pledges which 
they had frequently given to the con- 
stituencies and the country. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auekland) said, he thought it would be 
agreed that Members on that side of 
the House had offered no vexatious 
opposition to this Bill, and be trusted 
that the same treatment would be ex- 
tended to any legislation with which it 
might be the fate of the Liberal Party 
hereafter to promote. With regard to 
what had been said as to the action of 
the Liberal Party at certain meetings 
which had been held, he had only to say 
that if there was any vexation at a Con- 
servative and not a Liberal Government 
having introduced this Bill, he did not 
share that feeling. Nor did he join in 
any feeling that because the Bill did 
not give them all that they wanted they 
would have none of it. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 contained a great principle, 
overlaid with fancy devices of all kinds; 
but the Liberal Party cleared those 
devices away, and it would be the duty 
of that Party now to see that all the 
enfeebling clauses of the present mea- 
sure were removed. He admitted that 
the position of affairs was at the time 
he referred to very different, because 
the Tory Party, which was then weak, 
was now strong; but for his own part, 
he would give the Government credit for 
the same honesty of purpose as hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
would claim for themselves; still he 
thought they must all remember that 
the natural leaning of the Conservative 
Party was not more in a democratic direc- 
tion. The late Lord Beaconsfield directed 
the attention of the Tory Party to the 
necessity of Seoniile ts islation. It 
might, perhaps, remain for the hon. 
Gentleman the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) to edu- 
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cate them to like it; but it was the 
duty of the Liberal Party, at any rate, 
to separate the principles of the Bill 
from those matters which encumbered 
them. A t measure of reform such 
as this should contain three principles. 
Two of those principles—decentraliza- 
tion and election by simple franchise— 
wore recognized in the Bill. The third 
was the principie of consolidation, which 
must follow as a natural result, as a 
matter of course, on the legislation on 
which they were now engaged. He 
felt that the value of the Bill had been 
greatly diminished by the exclusion from 
its provisions of the Poor Law system. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) might have thought that a 
formidable provision to introduce, and, 
no doubt, he was unwilling to ovezioad 
his Bill; but he (Mr. Paulton) could 
not help thinking, if the Government 
were strongly pressed, they might not 
be unwilling to consider the matter, and 
he felt that if they could be induced to 
do so the right hon. Gentleman would 
find no difficulty in providing for this 
great reform. The omission of the Poor 
Law system was, in his opinion, sure to 
weaken one of the powers of the County 
Councils. He would point out that, just 
when the new County Councils had got 
into working order, there would be a 
great disorganization by the introduc- 
tion of the principle in question, which 
might now be introduced, and by which 
all the confusion which must otherwise 
ensue would be avoided. He regretted 
that one of the Members for Suffolk had 
seen fit to complicate his Amendment by 
introducing the question of the parish. 
The Government could not accept that 
Amendment, because it would strike at 
the framework of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halitax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had said that the Go- 
vernment had begun at the wrong end. 
If that were so, he could not understand 
how hon. Members on that side of the 
House could possibly vote for the Bill in 
any shape or form. If the measure were 
bad ab snitio they ought to oppose it ; but 
for his part he did not hold that opinion, 
and he considered the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board was quite right when he said, in 
commenting on it, that he had not been 
able to arrive at any clear idea of what 
hon. Gentlemen wished to be done. If 
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the parish were adopted as the unit of 
area, it would be inevitable, in many 
cases, that the squire and the parson 
would be able to late matters 
exactly as they liked. The Ballot was 
a very small protection, and, moreover, 
he thought it would be most difficult to 
galvanize into life the parish and vestry, 
which was now in a moribund condition. 
A parish had been defined as a place 
which a police-constable ; but 
it was replied that one could not be 
sure of this, because the policeman could 
never be found. He thought that great 
difficulty would arise from local jealousy 
and inharmonious co-operation in a dis- 
trict of so small an area as a parish, and 
there would also be considerable diffi- 
culty in many cases of finding competent 
men to do the important work which 
would attach to the new authorities. It 
was important that the agricultural la- 
bourers should have full and free repre- 
sentation, and that was one reason why 
he was strongly opposed to what were 
called selected Councillors. He could 
not see any kind of advantage in them. 
He did not see what purpose they would 
serve, except of insuring the over-repre- 
sentation of the majority on the Boards, 
They had very small proof that the 
country gentlemen were going to abjure 
the County Councils, or shrink from the 
work which naturally fell upon them ; 
and, that being so, there was no need 
for these selected Councillors. The 
right men would come forward—men 
who were competent, and whom it 
was most desirable to elect to serve 
on the County Councils. If they were 
fit men they would be elected, and, 
if not, they ought to be rejected. There- 
fore, he failed to see why they should 
encumber the great principle laid down 
with regard to the election of the 
Council with this old machinery. It was 
well known that on Local Boards the 
elected members were regarded by the 
ex officio members with suspicion, and in 
many cases they had ceased to attend. 
He thought the same thing would 
happen in the case of County Councils, 
With regard to the question of licensing, 
he did not wish to go imto details, but 
simply to say that the parts of the Bill 
to which he strongly objected were the 
Licensing Clauses; and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman with what object 
the Government had touched this ques- 
tion at all? Was it to enable the people 
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to diminish the number of public- 
houses? If not, then he failed to see 
why they should trouble to interfere 
with the present system in any way; if 
that was the object, he did not think 
that the Bill would assist in diminishing 
the number of public-houses; on the 
contrary, he thought it placed a great 
hindrance in the way of those sober 
localities where there was a desire to 
lessen the facilities for drinking. He 
thought that the constitution of licens- 
ing committees would add very con- 
siderable complication to a system 
already complicated, and he suggested 
as a compromise that their powers should 
instead be placed in the hands of the 
District Councils. That plan would, to 
a great extent, obviate the objection 
which he had to the clauses in their pre- 
sent form. The District Councils would 
have plenty of time to do the work, and 
they would, at the same time, represent 
more correctly than the proposed com- 
mittees the views of the rural classes. 
In spite of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) he 
could not see either the justice or neces- 
sity for compensation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had to-day stated, in 
answer to a Question, that one-seventh of 
the Licence Duty would be remitted to 
publicans who closed their houses on 


Sunday. If that principle were good as: 


applied to Sunday Closing, why should 
it not be applied _to the rest of the week ? 
If it were proposed to give the publican 
the value of his licence fee, he should 
have no objection to that being done; 
but he did object very strongly to the 
clause which provided compensation ; and 
he thought it would be found that there 
was in the country an exeeedingly strong 
feeling against it. With regard to the 
financial question, he regretted that the 
Government had not seen fit to divide 
the rates between the owner and occu- 
pier, and he thought it would be much 
more difficult to do this in the future 
than now. He regarded the emigration 
proposals in the Bill as exceedingly 
valuable. He had never believed much 
in agencies in London and elsewhere for 
the purpose of facilitating emigration, 
because they were not able to get hold 
of the right ple to send abroad; but 
the District Council would be able to do 
this, and he thought that iu the manner 
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ed a t deal of good would be 
ag He’ believed, notwithstanding 


the argument of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Courtney), that the judi- 
cious selection of persons fitted for emi- 
gration would sooner or later assist 
those who remained, and that it would 
not in any way increase the misery which 
had induced certain members of their 
families to seek their fortunes in an- 
other land. With regard to the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks on the grant in 
respect of omy under this Bill, it 
seemed to him that he had somewhat 
confused indoor and outdoor relief; he 
appeared to think that the Guardians 
would be very anxious to increase 
the number of indoor paupers. If that 
were so, which he did not believe, it 
was not quite as easy as the hon. 
Gentleman imagined to induce people 
to go into the workhouse, even if it were 
desirable to do so. He thought that 
this provision would merely enforce the 
workhouse test, which, in his opinion, 
was the best test of pauperism. He 
could not see that the State had any 
real duty in the matter beyond pre- 
serving the poor from starvation. t 
was the principle of the Poor Law, and 
he thought that this grant to work- 
houses would only make the workhouse 
test more stringent, and do nothing 
in the way of producing competition 
amongst Boards of Guardians to secure 
indoor paupers. Speaking on behalf of 
his own constituency, he expressed his 
great regret that the Government had 
not seen their way to impose a tax upon 
royalties, which acted so much to the pre- 
judice of the people there in the matter 
of wages. hese royalties amounted 
to something like £6,000,000 sterling 
a-year, and upon them the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might easily have raised an annual 
revenue of £300,000 without injuring 
anyone. He pointed out thatin South 
Africa the Government was receiving a 
revenue of £600,000 a-year from mining 
licences; and, seeing that £150,000 was 
received from royalties by the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners alone in the 
county of Durham, he thought that the 
people were thoroughly justified in feel- 
ing very sore that nothing had been 
done in this direction. Finally, in spite 
of the objections to, and the “omissions 
from, the Bill, he thought that the Li- 
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beral Party would do wisely in accept- 


ing it, not as a complete measure, but as 
a very valuable instalment, of local go- 
vernment reform. 

Sir WILLIAM. HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) said, he did not 
desire to enter at length into the many 
complicated questions that would arise 
under this Bill, some of which had been 
considered that evening, but should con- 
fine his remarks to one part of the mea- 
sure—namely, that which contained the 
Licensing Clauses. But before proceed- 
ing, he might be allowed to congratulate 
the Government and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie) upon the 
very favourable reception which the Bill 
had met with, the main reason of 
which he thought was the boldness 
and breadth of the lines upon which the 
Bill was drawn. He was glad to find 
that the elective system was the main 
principle and basis of the measure, and 
also that the Government had resisted 
the temptation, if it were one, to intro- 
duce other elements such as ex officio or 
nominated members of Oouncil. He 
had, however, considerable doubt as to 
the wisdom of introducing selected Coun- 
cillors. He did not think that one could 
give a definite opinion against that sys- 
tem, as they had had experience of it in 
the boroughs, and he was bound to say 
that as far as his knowledge went no 
great evil had resulted from the ap- 
pointment ofaldermenin boroughs. At 
the same time, no one could doubt that 
very great danger lurked in the prin- 
ciple of selection of councillors and 
aldermen. It had been pointed out 
that evening, and he wished to empha- 
size it, that it was exceedingly possible 
and even probable that in many cases 
the majority of an elected Council on a 
Town or County Council might use their 
power to intensify that majority, and 
make it overwhelming, when it did not 
fairly represent the opinions of the elec- 
tors. Still he thought they might adopt 
the proposal in the Bill, because the 
main argument for or against the system 
would apply both in boroughs and in 
counties, and he was disposed to agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) that they might wait, and 
if at a later period it should be thought 
desirable to make a change, they would 
be in a better position to make it in 
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counties and boroughs at the same time. 
With respect to the Licensing Clauses, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President cf 
the Local Government Board had been 
charged with not being honest in his 
desire to see some settlement of the 
question. If any such opinion was 
really held he thought it was entirely 
unjustifiable. He believed this was an 
honest attempt, perhaps not in the 
best form—he did not think it was—to 
put the Licensing Question on a better 
footing than it had hithertobeen. But 
while he thought it was an honest at- 
tempt on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he did not think it was a suf- 
ficiently bold one. No doubt the elective 
system was contained in these clauses— 
no doubt popular local control was found 
in them—but he thought the system 
adopted only confused the issues, and did 
not make popular control as efficient or 
as strong as it ought to be. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in introducing thi 

measure, said— 


** It may be asked whether we do not ee 
aa some means whereby the locality Il 
ave some voice in the decision of such an 
important question as that of licensing. We 
propose a new means by which local interests 
will have full force.”’ 


He (Sir William Houldsworth) thought 
that those interests had not full force in 
the measure now proposed. There were 
two separate issues placed before the 
electors. In the first place, the elector 
would have to consider the bearing of 
his vote upon the composition of the 
County Council; he would also have to 
consider the effect of his vote with regard 
to the Licensing Law and the licensing 
policy to be adopted. Now he ventured 
to think that those two issues ought to 
be kept separate and distinct, if they 
were to have the full expression of 
popular opinion. It was idle to sup- 
pose that they would be able to keep the 
Licensing Question out of the elections 
for the Uounty Councils ; it would not 
only creepin, but, in the majority of cases, 
it would be a dominant consideration, 
because they had to consider that al- 
though the electors would probably take 
some interest in the man they elected for 
the County Oouncil, still that interest 
would be of a goneral character, and 
the electors would not be able to go into 
the particulars of county administration 
and decide for themselves as to whether 
this or that particular course was the 
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one which it was best to adopt. But on 
the Licensing Question they would have 
avery definite opinion of their own either 
on one side or theother. That question 
would come home to them in a very 
personal form; it was a question in 
which they took the greatest interest, 
and on which they felt themselves 
capable of giving an opinion, both 
with regard to the question _ itself, 
and also with regard to the candidates. 
They would, therefore, wish to make 
known their opinions on this subject, and 
to elect the Gouneillor who would best 
represent and share those opinions. With 
régard to the election of the County 
Council, he presumed that the ordinary 
course would be to choose a man of 
position, a popular man, one who had 
experience in the administration of 
affairs, and one in whom general con- 
fidence was reposed. But when they 
came to choose a member to act for 
them on the Licensing Committee they 
would feel that they must go very 
much further, and they would not be 
content to choose a man of merely good 
business capacity, but a man who held 
‘their own views on a question in which 
they took so deep an interest. He ven- 
tured to urge this upon the Government 
from the point of view of the candidates. 
It was said that the country gentleman 
should form part of the Council, and with 
that they all agreed; but if they ad- 
mitted the burning question of licensing 
into elections for the County Councils, 
what with the temperance people on 
one side and the publicans and their 
friends on the other, they would frighten 
country. gentlemen, and deter men of 
position from allowing themselves to be 
nominated for election on these Councils. 
That view had been urged by the hon. 
and learned Member for West Ham 
.(Mr. Forrest Fulton) in connection with 
the Sunday Closing Clause, and he be- 
lieved it — to the whole Licensing 
Question. He was of opinion that un- 
less they separated the Licensing Com- 
mittee from the County Council they 
would endauger to a great extent the 
success of the County Council, because 
the voters would be in this position— 
they would either have to sacrifice the 
best County Councillor and put an in- 
ferior man in his place, or they would 
have to vote for the man they considered 
the best candidate for the Oounty 
Council, though feeling at the same time 
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that he did not fairly represent their 
views on the licensing Question. He 
would, therefore, urge upon the 
Government to consider whether they 
could not altogether eliminate from 
the election of County Councils the 
question of licensing. Now that pro- 
posal was not a very strange or novel 
one. It was actually in operation 
at the present moment, and when the 
Bill was passed it would be so still with 
regard to Boards of Guardians. In that 
case it might be said to be only tem- 
porary, but the principle was also in 
force in school board elections, and he 
thought the history of the school board 
controversy was a justification of the 
proposal he ventured to make. The 
House would remember that when 
the Education Bill was introduced, it 
was proposed that the matter should 
be placed in the hands of Town Coun- 
cils, and, in the ease of counties, in 
the hands of the Vestry; but the 
opposition was so great that it was 
ultimately agreed there should be sepa- 
rate elections for school boards. No one 
who remembered how burning a question 
this was could avoid the conclusion 
that it would be wise to eliminate the 
question of licensing from Oounty 
Council elections. There would not be 
any difficulty in electing Licensing Com- 
mittees separately, and enabling them 
to represent — opinion on this 
question. He had endeavoured to follow 
the Bill as it stood at present, and he saw 
no difficulty in arranging that the 
Licensing Committee should be elected 
contemporaneously with the County 
Council ; it would be nothing more than 
what the Bill provided should take 
lace in the case of the election of 
Seven Councils, which was to. be 
contemporaneous with that of County 
Councils, and therefore he thought 
there was no possible difficulty in the way 
of his suggestion. He was also follow- 
ing the Bill closely when he said that if 
these Committees were elected inde- 
pendently of the County Councils, their 
decisions should nevertheless be subject 
to the confirmation of the Oounty 
Councils. What he thought would be 
gained by the introduction of this 


_principle of separate election in the case 


of Licensing Committees was that, in 
the first place, popular feeling would be 
satisfied on a great question in a manner 
which he did not think it would be satis- 
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fied under the existing proposal. They 
would then have po opinion ex- 
pressed—roughly perhaps. but explicitly 
—on this hese question; they would 
understand the direction in which a 
particular district wished to go, and they 
would have all the various questions 
likely to comhe before the Licensing 
Committee discussed by men elected for 
that special purpose. As he had pointed 
out, the County Councils would have full 
power of declining to confirm the 
decision arrived at by the Committee, 
and thus there would be a protection 
and safeguard against extreme legisla- 
tion on one side or the other, while, at 
the same time, they would secure the 
great advantage of eliminating from the 
County Councils an element which 
would be one of danger and difficulty 
in those elections. He hoped the 
Government would fairly consider this 
proposal, which he believed offered 
the = means by which they could 
give full force to public opinion. He, 
for one, would be sorry to embrace the 
doctrine of Local Opt'on, which had many 
grave defects. At the samo time, he 
thought that the temperance question 
ought to be settled by the people of 
the country, and that it should be 
submitted to an authority which 
was elected to deal with it. With 
regard to the question of compensation, 
he had no hesitation in saying that he 
felt very strongly there must be com- 
pensation. He did not think for one 
moment that the country would tolerate 
any measure so utterly unjust to the 
trade as would put it in the power of 
any authority to withdraw a publican’s 
licence without giving compensation. 
At the same time, they must remember 
that it was very doubtful whether there 
was any legal claim on the part of 
the publicans. He himself believed 
they had no vested interest. He had 
before him the decisions of three or 
four eminent Judges on this subject. 
The: late Chief Tastice Cockburn, in 
1878, said that the Justices had the 
same diseretion to refuse the renewal of 
a licence as they had in granting a new 
licence. Mr. Justice Stephen said that 
they did not renew a licence, but granted 
a new licence. Mr. Justice Field said 
that the Legislature recognized no right 
at all in holding a licence; it did not 
treat it as a question of vested interest 
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in any way; and, finally, Mr. Baron 
Pollock said that the notion that there 
was property in a licence was, in his 
oa unsound in law. He (Sir 
illiam Houldsworth) would not ven- 
ture to decide the question, but thought 
it proper to point out that there was at 
least doubt in this matter. But, whether 
there was a vested interest or not, there 
was certainly an equitable claim for 
compensation. Of course, there was the 
important consideration whether that 
equitable claim which he ventured to 
put forward was, or ought to be, con- 
sidered perpetual and indefinite. Ho 
felt, although there was an equitable 
claim, that it mainly arose from the 
sudden loss or damage which might be 
sustained in consequence of the licence 
being withdrawn. He considered that 
this claim would be fairly satisfied if a 
of seven or 10 years were fixed 
uring which it might exist, either 
in a diminishing or in its original form, 
but that at the end of some period it 
ought absolutely to cease. This was an 
important matter, inasmuch as new 
licences were to be granted without com- 
pensation; there would then be two 
sets of licences, one carrying compensa- 
tion to a very large amount, and 
others not carrying any compensation 
at all. In his opinion, if any favour 
were shown, compensation ought to be 
given to the men who had had short 
licences rather than to those who had 
held them for a longer term. The Go- 
vernment, in dealing with the Licensing 
Question, ought to do justice to the 
arties concerned, But, on the other 
ee there was no doubt that, consider- 
ing the miseries which had arisen from 
neglect, bad legislation, and worse ad- 
ministration in the past, they ought to 
encourage any movement towards tem- 
perance on the part of the people of this 
country. There was a very great move- 
ment in this direction, not solely amongst 
carrenere enthusiasts, but among the 
working classes in the large communities; 
and, after all, it was they, and not the 
enthusiasts, who felt the miseries, the 
sorrows, the troubles, and the dangers 
to which excessive drinking led. He 
believed there would be no more popu- 
lar measure among the working classes 
as a whole than one which, while it 
did justice to the trade, at the same time 
encouraged, the temperance which was 
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wing up amongst us, by removing the 
canensive se tatlons to drink placed be- 
fore the tr ofthecountry. Finally, 
he would urge upon the Government to 
take a large view of this question. They 
had a great opportunity of solving it 
at the present moment; all parties 
desired some settlement, and there 
were many in the country coming 
forward and urging on the movement 
towards temperance, who had never 
layed such a part in our previous 
o> a There were, no doubt, difficul- 
ties in the way, but they were not insur- 
mountable. He trusted the Government 
would not think of abandoning the 
Licensing Clauses without a struggle, 
either under stress of the opposition 
they might meet with, or by becoming 
disheartened by the difficulties sur- 
rounding the question. Those clauses, 
he believed, afforded a good founda- 
tion upon which a good superstructure 
might be raised; and if the Govern- 
ment succeeded in dealing with this 
question on the lines of their own Bill— 
with such modifications as might be 
suggested—he believed these clauses 
would not be the least valuable part 
of the great measure which had been 
proposed. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, no one could turn 
over the pages of this Bill without find- 
ing upon it every mark of very great 
care, and every mark of an endeavour to 
deal broadly with an extremely difficult 
and complicated subject. Perhaps those 
hon. Members who had had some 
experience of local government could 
best appreciate the difficulties which 
arose on so many points when they con- 
sidered the interwoven and complicated 
nature of the subject. He wished to 
give the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long) great credit for the 
0 they had taken to lay before the 

ouse a Bill which could be so readily 
accepted in principle by the House, but 
on which there would arise in the course 
of discussion in Committee innumerable 
points which would require the gravest 
attention of the House. Now, he (Sir 
Joseph Pease) asked himself, in looking 
at the Bill, what were the objects in re- 
gard to local government which they 
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most desired to carry out? What did 
they desire to effect? They required a 
methodical system of local government 
—a more systematic policy than they at 
resent possessed. They wanted it to 
be as simple as possible as regarded its 
construction and as regarded its arrange- 
ment; they wanted direct representation 
of those who paid the expenses of local 
government; they asked for economy in 
administration ; they asked for division 
of local burdens between owners and 
occupiers ; they asked for one standard 
of value for local and Imperial purposes, 
and they asked that there should be, if 
possible, one means of collecting the 
poor rate and other charges, Imperial 
and local, which it was necessary to levy 
in the various parishes ; but, above all, 
they wanted to destroy the multiplicity 
of Local Authorities and the multiplicity 
of elections, and that which troubled all 
ratepayers—namely, the consequent 
high expenditure on officials. For these 

ropositions it was necessary to secure 
arger areas, and to secure superior per- 
sons for their management and superior 
officials to carry out the instructions of 
those vested with authority. Looking 
at the Bill, he must say that those who 
drafted and organized it in a great many 
instances came up to the standard which 
he had thus endeavoured to sketch and 
lay down. But he was not one of those 
who said—“ Take this Bill as an instal- 
ment.” He did not think much of 
instalments in measures of this cha- 
racter. He believed that if they were 
only to take this Bill as an instalment, 
they would be sowing for themselves 
the seeds of a crop which would con- 
stantly keep them at work and produce 
unsettlement in the country. What he 
desired to do in the few short sentences 
he was about to utter, and in which 
he was about to criticize the Bill—he 
hoped in a friendly criticism, and by 
no means hostile to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—he hoped to put before the 
House the desirability of passing the 
measure, not as an instalment, but as, so 
far as it went, a complete scheme, which 
would give satisfaction to the country 
and bring credit to the Government and 
the House. He might say of the Dis- 
trict Councils he thought that they did 
come very much up to tho standard 
which he had laid down. They would 
absorb a large number of Local Boards, 
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and he should be very glad indeed that 
that absorption should take place. These 
District Councils, which he hoped would 
be of sufficient size and quality to 
manage local affairs, would do away 
with a number of local elections and 
existing <ocal Boards. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Bill left them rather at sea 
as to the size of the districts and the 
number of representatives that each local 
District Council ought to have on it. 
Information upon this point had not 
been supplied to the House and the 
country by the Local Government De- 
artment. The complaint which he 
eard in the country was that al- 
though these local District Councils 
were to absorb Local Boards in so 
many districts, they had another new 
authority in the new County Oouncils 
laid alongside, as it were, of the Quarter 
Sessions ; and that County Council would 
be, nodoubt, an expensive Council. They 
could not hide from themselves that it 
would be so. He did not suppose they 
desired to hide the fact from themselves. 
There would necessarily be very expen- 
sive elections, because if there was any 
ambition left in the English country 
people, it would be to become members 
of these Boards—there would be still 
more expensive registration. 
would be a desire to keep the cor- 
rupt element out, but there would be 
the expenses of the candidates coming 
forward every three years, and he was 
very much afraid that unless they 
could arrive at some economical method 
of proceeding in this direction the Dis- 
trict and County Councils would prove 
very expensive, and the elections and 
registration would eat very much into 
the money that the districts and county 
hoped to receive from the Government 
in the proposed alteration of the system 
of Imperial and local taxation. He 
should like to see Boards of Guar- 
dians absorbed very rapidly, if not at 
once, into the local District Councils. 
The Board of Guardians was of course 
one of the largest money spending De- 
partments of the country, and he could 
not help thinking that a very little 
further ingenuity on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board could devise 
means by which the local District Coun- 
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cils could very speedily absorb all the 
duties now performed by Boards of 
Guardians in the different counties. If 
he might suggest a plan, it would be 
that the District Councils should ap- 
point representatives according to their 
rateable values in the Unions of which 
they formed a part to take the place 
of the Board of Guardians until a better 
arrangement could be devised. He 
thought then that these representatives 
might issue the precepts now issued by 
the Boards of Guardians over the same 
areas. Boards of Guardians might be 
thus absorbed into the District Councils 
without any great or immediate change 
except in those who had to administer 
it being elected on the District Council 
instead of on the Board of Guardians. 
In this way one election—and a very 
important election—would be done away 
with, and a very great economy would 
in that way be brought about. The 
question of the school board, he owned, 
was a much more delicate and compli- 
eatedone. The school boards had, under 
the present system, been a great success ; 
but he could not help feeling—having 
watched pretty attentively the action of 
the school boards, and having seen one 
party uppermost and then another—that 
ere was very little difference in the 
practical administration of the Boards, 
whether they were in the hands of 
the Church Party or the Dissenters, the 
Radicals or the Conservatives. The Act 
regulated equaliy all who had the 
management of the Boards, and he 
hoped the day wes fast coming when 
that curious kind of election which was 
neither one thing nor the other, which 
now characterized the election to the 
school board, would be done away with 
by general consent, and the duties of 
the Boards would be taken up by the 
District Councils, and in this way save 
the necessity for another election. It 
seemed to him that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had fallen away a good deal 
from the high principle which was laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board when he introduced his Bill. 
They had fallen away, he thought, on a 
very important point from the very sound 
doctrine which the right hon. Gentleman 
had laid down of direct representation 
—of the District Councils and County 
Councils, both being subjects of direct 
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representation. He, for one, could not see 
any advantage whatever in what were 
called ‘‘selected” Councillors. They came, 
he thought, very spuriously across the 
sound doctrine of direct representation. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
West Manchester (Sir William Houlds- 
worth) thought the action of aldermen 
in boroughs, looking at it as a whole, 
had been very good; but he (Sir Joseph 
Pease) did not think aldermen on the 
County Councils would be of any ser- 
vice—there were different opinions upon 
the matter as regards boroughs, and 
perhaps it was difficult to express an 
opinion worth having on so complicated 
a subject; but he would remind the 
House that aldermen in boroughs at the 
present time were almost wholly elected, 
not from the outside, as the Government 
proposed the County Select Councillors 
should be elected, but from amongst 
those who had served as Councillors and 
selected Councillors. He thought the 
same remark would, in the end, apply in 
regard to County Councils. They would 
only damage their Councils by these 
co-optative governors. Another reason 
why he thought that this would do 
damage was this. Men who thought, 
and perhaps rightly, that they were 
popular in theireounties, and thoroughly 
fit to serve on Councils, might stand 
aside and say—‘“ If I do not go to the 
trouble and expense of an election, I 
shall be elected by my neighbours with- 
out the trouble;”? and probably these 
were the very men who ought to have 
stood for election, and who whilst waiting 
to be elected in this way would be left out 
in the cold. He must ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to look over these Select 
Councilmen Clauses. He believed they 
would operate unfavourably to the proper 
action of the Councillors and very much 
impair the Bill. Was it to be supposed, 
for instance, that these selected Council- 
lors, through the method of their selec- 
tion, would be wiser and better men 
than the elected Councillors ? It seemed 
to him that the co-optative plan, whilst 
in some cases it might have its advan- 
tages, would in this instance be at- 
tendéd by several serious disadvan- 
tages when they came to the formation 
of these Boards. There was another 
clause which he trusted would be reme- 
died. Whenever there was a vacancy 
in an elected Council that wi to be 
filled co-optatively. He thought that 
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whenever there was a vacancy the dis- 
trict would naturally desire to elect its 
member rather than to allow the District 
or County Council to fill up the vacancy 
from amongst its own members. Now, 
it had been said that county gentlemen 
would do their duty in regard to this 
Bill—that had been said over and over 
again. He believed they would do their 
duty; and he trusted his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, who offered himself to go on 
one of the Boards, would, if not em- 
Ee here in the House of Commons, 

e readily chosen as a member of one of 
the Boards. He had heard of a very 
distinguished nobleman having offered 
to take the Chairmanship of one of 
the Boards, and he (Sir Joseph Pease) 
trusted that he might do so, and that it 
would be a matter of ambition amongst 
gentlemen who had hitherto been iden- 
tified with Quarter Sessions to become 
members of these new Bodies.: They 
knew what enormous powers the new 
Boards would have entrusted to them. 
The Quurter Sessions had enjoyed ex- 
tensive powers, and no one had ever 
accused those who had been associated 
with Quarter Sessions of acting in any- 
thing but a businesslike manner. 
County gentlemen were going to do 
their duty ;- and. they must also face 
the fact that the glory of Quarter 
Sessions passed away with this Bill. 
There would be little left to Quarter 
Sessions but the trial of a few prisoners; 
the question of the police, if left with 
them ; the trial of rating, bastardy, and 
other appeals. The. gentlemen who 
took the position of Chairmen of these 
new Councils would not only have almost 
the entire business now entrusted to the 
Chairmen of the Magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions to perform, but would also 
have to discharge those still more im- 
portant duties which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had described in his 
speech. He, with his counsel, would have 
to take upon himself the issue of the 
Provisional Orders now issued by the 
Board of Trade and other Departments. 
He would also have to take charge of 
the indoor poor provisions and of emi- 
gration, and he would also have the 
very important and distinguished power 
as Chairman of his Board of lending 
money for loval purposes to. other le- 
calities. He would ask hon. Gentlemen 
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oppesite, therefore, who would be the 


greater man, the Chairman of the 
County Council or the Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions? Certainly, the 
Chairman of the County Council would 
be the greater man, and he (Sir Joseph 
Pease) trusted that the person selected 
would be the leading man in the county. 
Many of those gentlemen who had filled 
the post of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
would naturally come to be Chairman of 
these County Councils. That being the 
case, if the new duties to be discharged 
were greater and more responsible, 
surely the best of the magistracy and 
the best of the county gentlemen would 
flock to the standard which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had raised. 
He believed that they would prove 
effective representatives, and that they 
would secure the confidence of their 
neighbours and of the electors. When 
they came to look at the question of 
police, his (Sir Joseph Pease’s) views 
went very much with the views which 
had been enunciated on both sides of 
the House, that the duties would have to 
fallon that body in the county which, 
having been elected, had the confidence 
of the people, and which comprised the 
best men of the county. But it was said 
that the Chairmen of these Bodies should 
have the qualification of Justices of the 
Peace. They all knew that the county 
qualification was not a very heavy or a 
very great one; but he thought that if 
a man was elected in the first place for 
one of these districts, and was elected 
to the County Council, and then was 
taken by his peers on that Council to 
be Chairman, they could have no better 
qualification, and he trusted when the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board came to 
the clause bearing upon this matter he 
would not insist upon] the Chairman of 
the County Council going through the 
form of proving the qualification of so 
much rental or so much property. The 
eldest son of the knight of the shire 
was already qualified to be a Justice of 
the Peace, therefore he hoped the pro- 
vision as to qualification in the Bill 
would not be insisted upon. It would 
add to the difficulty of obtaining a good 
Chairman, and could not possibly be of 
any service in promoting the objects of 
the measure. With regard to the 
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arg: arrangemente, he thought there 
ad almost been a consensus of opinion 
on both sides of the House on one or 
two points. There weré some hon. 
Gentlemen who had urged, and strongly 
urged, that it would be a good plan to 
place the whole police of the country in 
the hands of the Home Office. From 
that view he entirely dissented, but he 
did assent to the view that a divided 
authority would never work; and that 
if the magistrates were to supply the 
Chief Constable of the County there 
were sure to be dissensions arising be- 
tween them and the County Council, 
because the County Council would 
have had no hearing in the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Constable, -The 
County Council, if anything went wrong, 
would naturaily say,—‘‘ No wonder we 
are in this plight; you appointed the 
Chief Constable, and we had nothing 
to do with it.” He very much agreed 
with the view that the Chief Constable 
would have to be appointed by the body 
that had charge of the police, and in 
his opinion the body that ought to have 
charge of the police was the body that 
had the sanction of tho ratepayers, and 
which had within its ranks, as he had 
already endeavoured to prove, the lead- 
ing spirits and the best informed men, 
and the most able men of the county. 
Now, having got over this police argu- 
ment, he should like to say a word or 
two with regard to some remarks which 
had fallen from his noble Friend the 
Member for the South Molton Division 
of Devonshire (Viscount Lymington). 
The noble Viscount said— 

“Surely it is better that the magistrates 
should have this under their charge, because 
there might be cases of popular riot in con- 
nection with which public feeling was excited, 
where there would be difficulty placed in the 
way of the Chief Constable in obtaining his 
expenses, or carrying out his views in the 
matter of putting down these émeutes with the 
police force under his charge.” 

He (Sir Joseph Pease) thought his 
noble Friend had not had much ex- 
_— in borough local matters. 

e himself had seen a good deal 
of them, and he could safely say that 
he had never known an instance in 
which the Watch Committee in a 
borough, however radical the members 
might have been, had refused to put the 
police at the service of the Chief Con- 
stable when requested ; in fact, he might 
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say that the more radical the man was 
the more he was in favour of establish- 
ing that authority which the Watch 
Committee had conferred upon him. The 
noble Viscount had said that by the 
wer which would be placed in the 
Senha of the Watch Committees police- 
men might be sent out for the collection 
of the taxes which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended to place at the 
disposal of the Local Councils; but if 
the noble Viscount believed that the 
county gentlemen would act on these 
Councils, it would be necessary for him 
to have faith in the doctrine that such 
proceedings would receive the assent 
of such gentlemen as now formed the 
Quarter Sessions. They would take 
part in the Watch Committees, and he 
(Sir Joseph Pease) must say that in his 
observations of borough life he had 
never known a policeman employed on 
a duty which had not appertained to his 
rightful calling, and the duties which 
he was enrolled to perform. These 
fears were utterly groundless, and they 
had been shown to be utterly ground- 
less by the experience of those boroughs 
which had a police force of their own. 
There might be cases—and those cases 
the Government had dealt with by 
taking their police away from them— 
where the boroughs were so small that 
it would be absurd to give them a 
olice of theirown. Some of the larger 
oroughs were very proud, and justly 
proud, of their police force and their 
Chief Constable, and the way they had 
done their duties. He thought if the 
police were handed over bodily to the 
County Councils, the county would be 
just as safe and public order would be 
better promoted than it would be by 
leaving the police in the hands of the 
few magistrates who would still adhere 
to what he might call the glories of 
the past in the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. There was another reason why 
he should wish to leave the police 
in the hands of the Local Coun- 
cils. The greater the responsibility they 
could impose upon the Councils the 
more would the best men of the coun- 
ties try to be members of those 
Councils; and if there were no other 
reason than that, he should ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to reconsider this 
proposal, and to leave the police in the 
hands of the Councils, which ought to be 
made as responsible as possible. There 
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was another point upon which he should 
like to say something, and that was the 

uestion of the election for three years. 

t was proposed that Councils should be 
elected every three years, and he must 
confess that, though it might not bea very 
radical view, he thought that was a very 
short time. He believed they would get 
a better class of men on their Councils if 
the elections were for four or five years. 
Frequent elections were a great trouble 
in the county, and were a great expense, 
and would, he thought, too often prevent 
the best men coming forward, either be- 
cause they wished to save their purses or 
did not like the trouble of standing for an 
election every three years. If they took 
away co-optative members from those 
Councils, he thought they would have 
a general consensus of opinion that a 
longer term of office than that at present 
proposed would be an advantage to the 
Councils. There were one or two other 
points, also, to which he should like to 
refer. For instance, he saw in the Bill 
no Chiltern Hundreds—no means for 
retirement. It seemed to him that they 
did require some plan by which any per- 
son who, either from ill-health or feeling 
an inclination to retire, should have the 
opportunity of doing so, and that the 
vacancy so caused should be filled up by 
another election. Then as to the ques- 
tion of the division of rates. He was in 
hopes when the Bill was brought for- 
ward that the old and very excellent idea 
promulgated in this House a number of 
years ago by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) of the division of rates between 
owners and occupiers would ,be enforced 
in this Bill. He believed that was 
very desirable. The hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), when 
speaking the other night, laid great stress 
on this, and he would give him credit for 
having studied very etficiently the ques- 
tion of local government. He argued 
with force that if the rates were once to 
be divided the owners of property would 
look far more assiduously after the ex- 
penditure of the occupiers than they did 
at present. The hon. Member laid great 
stress on that, because he had come to the 
conclusion, after long investigation, thata 
great deal of what they called extravagant 
expendit':re was occupier’s expenditure, 
which ultimately fell upon the owners, 
but which the owners did not look after, 
because it did not touch them in the 
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ket at the time that it occurred. He 
va not ask Her Majesty’s Government 
all of a sudden to make some very im- 
portant fiscal change—a change which 
necessarily involved questions of re- 
arrangement between landlord and ten- 
ant—but he thought it was one. of those 
things whick ought to be looked at, be- 
cause it bore uponanother very important 
point, which was the voting to the Coun- 
ceils by owners as well as occupiers in 
the counties. The borough franchise, as 
they knew, was an occupier’s franchise 
only; and by this Bill the franchise 
was only an occupier’s franchise. Then 
there was another point involved, and 
that was the question of registration, and 
he was glad to see the Chairman of the 
Durham Quarter Sessions in the House 
at this moment. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would speak of his knowledge 
on this question of registration. He (Sir 
Joseph Pease) was told in the county he 
had the honour to represent a Division of, 
it would add very largely to their myer 
diture to have the Register prepared by 
the District Councils afd by the County 
Councils, in addition to the Parliamen- 
tary Register for boroughs and for coun- 
ties; mi ofcourse, if that was the case in 
the County of Durham, otherlarger coun- 
ties would be affected more seriously. 
He would appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he could not devise some 
means—and he Yelieved that means 
might very easily be devised—by which 
the Parliamentary Register might be 
adapted for the Councils—provision, of 
course, being made for a schedule of 
ladies and a schedule of Peers? The 
borough franchise and the Parliamen- 
tary franchise had never yet been on 
exactly the same footing ; but he saw no 
reason why, in order to save the great 
expense of a complicated system of 
registration, they should not take the 
Borough Register for those boroughs 
that voted for District and County Coun- 
cils, and the Parliamentary Register for 
thecounty elections tothe Councils—why, 
in fact, they should not so far assimilate 
the Borough, the County Council, and 
the Parliamentary franchise, scheduling 
the ladies and Peers. That would save 
a great deal of expense, and, far more 
than that, it would be a plan which 
everyone would understand, Under the 
system laid down in the Bill a great deal 
of confusion would arise through people 
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not knowing what Register they were 
on. He believed the pas 4 and 
county officers would be saved an enor- 
mous amount of trouble in answering 
the —— of the people by this sys- 
tem. He did not intend to go into the 
question of the Licensing Authorities, 
because he thought that a question 
which would deserve a discussion for 
itself later on in Committee ; but he very 
much agreed with the remarks which 
fell from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for North-West Manchester, who spoke 
just now, when he laid down very posi- 
tively his view that no publican was 
entitled to compensation if his licence 
was not renewed to him. The publicans 
had been very safe in the hands of the 
Justices. He (Sir Joseph Pease) had 
never known—and no hon. Gentleman 
sitting in the House had ever known— 
a licence taken away from a worthy 
man because the Jusiices thought the 
public-houses too numerous in the dis- 
trict. He certainly thought the Bill 
would be better if it could carry forward 
a good deal of the temperance legisla- 
tion ; but or no point could the people of 
this country be more opposed than they 
were to giving publicans a vested in- 
terest in their 5 asain He had always 
thought that if compensation was given 
it ought to be taken, not out of the rate- 
payers’ pockets, but out of the busi- 
nesses improved for the publicans by 
ne the number of competitors 
around them reduced. Some plan of 
that kind should commend itself to the 
judgment of every Member of the 
House. These were not the days, as 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
West Manchester had said, when the 
temperance agitation was carried on by 
paid advocates, but was an agitation on 
the part of thousands of the best of 
our working classes. It could never 
be admitted that the publicans had 
vested interests in their licences, a 
thing to which the working classes of 
the country were utterly opposed, and 
a point which they believed even the 
publicans would never contest. One 
subject more. He was disappointed be- 
cause there was no provision in the 
Bill for the establishment of one stan- 
dard of valuation for Imperial and 
county and local purposes. It would be 
a desirable thing to arrive at that stan- 
dard—and there, again, he took his 
lesson from the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
he recollected speaking many years ago 
plainly and distinctly on that point. Such 
a plan would save an enormous amount 
of local trouble, and would enable every 
taxpayer and ratepayer to know ex- 
actly annually what he had to pay. It 
would be a simplification of local and 
Imperial matters relating to taxation, 
and would be a great benefit to the 
community. He, however, had to desire 
for Her Majesty’s Government a happy 
passage for the Bill. He hoped the 
remarks he had made would be listened 
to by the House. He had endeavoured 
to point out the difficulties and dangers 
of the Bill, and he had done so with 
the view that these points might be tho- 
roughly threshed out here on second 
reading and in Committee, in order that 
they might not have an inoperative 
measure, but one that would satisfy the 
wants and desires of the people. 

Sr ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, he only refrained from congratu- 
lating the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board andthe Ministry on the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, because congratulation 
had become so general that it was 
superfluous. The House seemed to 
assent to the general principles of the 
Bill, and recognized the obligation it was 
under to the Government for the intro- 
duction of the measure. It was true 
that in some quarters there had been 
second thoughts which had not been 
quite in accordance with the original ex- 

ressions made in reference to the Bill; 
but when he compared the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman in introducing the 
Bill, and the Bill itself, as they had been 
asked to do from the Front Bench oppo- 
site, they both seemed to him to express 
those broad principles of which he (Sir 
Albert Rollit) was speaking, and to be in 
accord in all material particulars. He 
was also glad that the general assent of 
the House had been given to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, because it enabled them 
to go on to discuss points of detail in 
which the measure might be materially 
improved. The main principles on which 
the Bill was based were those which were 
now generally, and he thought happily, 
accepted in this country. The represen- 
tative principle was one carried out in its 
entirety. The principle of direct voting 
was also applied. They heard nothing 


of plural voting, and certainly there 
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was no resort to that ez officio nomination 
which, if it had been proposed, would not 
in any be | have commended itself to the 
House. And in the application of the 
principles he was ennunciating, there 
was ample concession made, he thought, 
to the reforming principles of the age. 
One point upon which criticism seemed 
to centre itself was this—that if the Bill 
had any shortcomings those were in the 
direction of what it did not accomplish, 
tather than what it did accomplish. 
Several hon. Members had said, and 
said with truth, that they would have 
liked to see the Bill dealing with the 

uestion of the Poor Law, education, in- 
cluding school attendance—powers as to 
which were now vested in the Guardians 
—and the matter of allotments; and 
inasmuch as allotments could, under the 
Act of 1887, be obtained in boroughs as 
well as in counties, that was one subject 
which might well have been dealt with 
in the measure. Then, with regard to 
the question of public libraries, and other 
measures of social improvement, there 
was much scope, if the opportunity had 
been favourable, for extending the work 
of local government. He should hope 
that these matters would be dealt with 
in the course of a short time; but so 
much was done by the Bill that it would 
be extremely unwise to jeopardize its pass- 
ing by over-burdening it in other direc- 
tions. It was thought better and wiser to 
limit the scope of the measure as had 
been done. It was said, too, that the 
Local Government Board was too much 
associated with masses of paper. Well, 
the Bill itself was, in all conscience, a 
mass of paper. It was sufficiently long 
already, and if any attempt had been 
made to deal with the numerous ques- 
tions to which he had referred, it 
would have been much more for- 
midable and much more difficult to 
deal with than it was. In one respect 
there was a matter of criticism sup- 
plied by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
in which there appeared to be a diversity 
of opinion, and it was as to whether tho 
unit of local government should have 
been the county, as proposed by the Bill, 
or the parish, as suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and other hon. Gentlemen 
who roaptyan | dealt with this matter. 
He (Sir Albert Rollit) would venture to 
observe on that point that, in speaking 
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of the unit, the very word itself implied 
matters of similar denomination, and 
when they yy oe to treat the parish 
as the unit for local government they 
were at once involved in complexities 
and anomalies of all descriptions. He 
did not knew anything that could be 
more diverse as a unit than the parish 
for the ——- of local government. 
He found that there were 788 parishes 
containing less than 50 inhabitants, some 
consisting of only four houses; there 
were 6,000 parishes with less than 300 
inhabitants ; and 726 parishes partly 
within and partly without urban sani- 
tary districts. Other parishes cut the 
boundaries of no less than 227 boroughs, 
688 local government districts, and 49 
improvement districts. He thought 
that in working down from the county 
to the parish, and ultimately giving to the 
parochial authorities an opportunity 
of remodelling their own parochial or- 
ganization by the light of their own 
experience, the Government had grasped 
by far the most practical idea, and one 
which he hoped would commend itself 
to the House. So much for the prin- 
ciples of the Bill which had been dis- 
cussed. He now ventured to ask the 
attention of the House while he referred 
to one or two points which he might call 
major details in the clauses of the 
measure, and he hoped that in regard 
to some of them, they would be allowed 
an opportunity, not only of expressing 
their opinions, but of freedom of judg- 
ment in carrying them out, in order, if 
possible, to improve the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He agreed with the idea that 
the proposal for the appointment of 
selected Councillors. was not a very wise 
one. The object of it was one in which 
they must all sympathize. Sufficient 
recognition had been already paid to 
the services, the very experienced and 
skilful services, which had been ren- 
dered by Quarter Sessions in the matter 
of county government and in the eco- 
nomical administration of local affairs. 
He took it that this proposal, based 
upon the principle of the appointment 
of aldermen in the case of. Corporations, 
was designed in some measure, at any 
rate, to retain the benefit of those ex- 
perienced services in the new local 
centres. He hoped that such a result 
would be attained if this provision were 


‘kept in the Bill. But his own opinion 
was that they would be much ma 
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to attain what they all desired if they 
opened no second door to gentlemen of 
that position, but induced them, to use 
the words of the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritehie), to 
enter by the one door which was opened 
by the Bill. The hon. Member for the 
Ramsey Division of Huntingdonshire 
(Mr. Fellowes) said that in nine cases 
out of 10, if those gentlemen of experi- 
ence and position stood for election, they 
would all be returned. He hoped such 
would bethecase ; but he maintained that 
if they left them to the hope that they 
would be selected, they would be offering 
to them that which would only be mis- 
leading, and they would only be de- 
priving the Councils of the benefit of 
those services they were most anxious to 
retain. He asked the House to consider 
what would be the probable working of 
the Bill in reference to the election of 
the Councils. There would be, as many 
hon. Members had said, a very large 
amount of partizan opinion, and inas- 
much as, for instance, licensing would 
be one of the prominent parts of the 
business of the Councils, there would 
always be an incentive to that strong 
feeling which would give rise to a very 
large amount of, perhaps not unfriendly, 
but still strong, faction, One party or 
other would prevail, and he did not 
hesitate to say that if the majority 
desired to carry its principles out in 
practice, it would be better, instead of 
nominating those who had not pomented 
themselves for election,.to elect from 
among themselves those who had actively 
sympathized with the views which had 
become predominant. The method of 
electing aldermen had been appealed to, 
and, speaking from the experience of one 
borough, he asserted that the practice of 
electing aldermen from within the Coun- 
cil itself was general; he did not think 
he mis-stated the experience of every hon. 
Member when he said that such a prac- 
tive was universal. Though he himself 
occupied the position of alderman, he 
thought there was some ground for the 
belief that, after all, direct and frequent 
election was the best mode of keeping 
the Council in touch with the people, 
and carrying out what were the views 
of the public from time to time, and, 
apart from that, there was no doubt 
that there was some ground, asa general 
rule, for the election of aldermen from 
within the Council. It was a principle 
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upon which he had always acted in 
voting foraldermen. Members of Councils 
had undergone the ordeal of election; 
they had not shrank from going through 
that education which an election in- 
volved; their services, their abilities, 
their practical abilities, had all been 


ascertained by actual contact with them | i 


in the Council, and their public services 
were also known to the borough, which 
would endorse the action taken. As in 
the case of aldermen, so it would be in 
the case of selected members of County 
Councils. On the grounds of Party prin- 
ciple, as well as on the ground of general 
practice, it would be found that such 
oY as he had described would be taken, 
and those whom everyone desired to see 
on the Councils, and who, judging from 
the statements made in the House, were 
supposed to be men of essentially mode- 
rate and modifying opinions, would not 
be likely to be chosen. On the con- 
trary, partizanship would select men by 
way of additions to its own ranks. He, 
therefore, hoped that as a result of this 
discussion the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ritchie) would consent to omit 
from the Bill that portion which re- 
ferred to selected Councillors. If that 
was impossible, he ventured to make 
another suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it was that he should 
reduce the term of election, at least for 
the selected Councillors, to three years. 
The reason he made that suggestion 
was that the change would remove one 
inducement to elecc from within the 
Council by giving no advantage in the 
retention of office. That being so, there 
would be a greater disposition to go out- 
side, and there would thus be a better 
opportunity for the introduction of those 
gentlemen whose services had been 
spoken of, and whose services would, he 
hoped, be retained. Again, he hoped 
that in passing this measure they would 
remove those features of it, or most of 
them, which led to the belief that there 
was anything not really popular about 
that which was a very great Bill. It had 
been suggested that there was a sham 
popularity about the'Bill. That was based 
on such provisions as he was speaking 
of. Hedid not see, for instance, any 
principle uponwhich the Chairman of the 
Council should necessarily be a qualified 
Justice of the Peace, for now the days 
of property qualifications were passing 
away. What property qualifications 
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could compare with the qualification of 
election by a Council of a County such ag 
they had been speaking of ? The res 
and the regard of his fellow-Oouncillors 
and the trust reposed in a man was far 
higher than the mere possession of £100 
sian in land, or being to the 
inhabited house duty to the amount of 
£100. These were not the days in which 
the mere ession of land, moreover, 
was the only qualification. A man might 
be Goschened up to the chin as well as 
acred up to the lips, and yet not possess 
the qualifications for the Chairmanship 
of a County Council, though no personal 
property qualification, such as Consols, 
was anticipated. The position of Chair- 
man of a Council would be one of great 
trust and dignity. No one would be 
elected who was not fitted for the posi- 
tion, and the qualification given by the 
approbation of his fellow-Councillors 
would be greater than the mere posses- 
sion of property in land. In a borough 
the Mayor was not required to have any 
property qualification ; he acted also as 
ustice of the Peace for the borough; 
and therefore he (Sir Albert Rollit) saw 
no necessity for, or advantage in, apply- 
ing to a similar office in a county that 
which was not required in the case of a 
borough. There was another point on 
which he thought popular opinion should 
prevail, and that was the appointment 
of the Chief Constable and the manage- 
ment of the police. In his experience 
of county matters he had noticed that if 
there was one fault to be found with the 
County Justices it was that they had been 
not very unfrequently in conflict with 
their own Chief Uonstable. That was one 
defect he knew of in county administra- 
tion. On the other hand, in boroughs, 
he knew of very few cases—he would 
not say none—in which the Chief Con- 
stable had not been in accord with his 
Council, or in which the Chief Constable 
had not been supported by the strong 
feeling of the Council in reference to the 
erformance of his duties. In the 
oroughs, in which the appointment of 
the Chief Constable rested with the 
Council, and in which the Council 
managed the police through its watch 
committee, he did not think any 
fault could be found with the adminis- 
tration hitherto. If it were said, as it had 
been said, he believed from the Treasury 
Bench,’ that the Councils of boroughs 
were educated jn the performance of 
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their duties so far as the police were con- 
cerned, he would remind the House that 
they have been self-educated. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) said that 
this was a compromise, and he added 
that compromises were not generally 
desirable. He (Sir Albert Rollit) 
ventured to say that this was a bad com- 
promise. He knew nothing that was 
more undesirable than a joint adminis- 
tration which might affect the perform- 
ance of executive duties. There had been 
times, —speaking from the experience of 
Mayor of a large borough—there had 
been times when it had been necessary 
to deal promptly with the police, he re- 
ferred especially to a year or two ago, 
when the dynamite scare overspread the 
country. It was necessary at that time 
to take great precautions, and if it had 
been necessary to communicate with the 
Justices of the Peace, and if there had 
been the slightest paralysis arising from 
a division of opinion with reference to 
the employment of the police, the good 
results obtained would not have been 


secured. He thought it might be said: 


he had dealt candidly with some of the 
main provisions of the Bill. He thought 
it a duty, when they had a good Bill 
before them, as he regarded this to be, 
to endeavour by candid criticism to make 
it the best Bill they possibly could. He 
believed that if the Bill were passed, 
amended on some of the lines pointed 
out by speakers on both sides of the 
House, it would be a work which would 
not only be useful to the country, but 
permanently honourable and creditable 
to the reputation of the Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial Bench. He had only to 
say, in conclusion, that there were some 
points of the Bill which recommended it 
in the strongest manner to all practical 
Local Government Reformers. Some of 
the restrictions which were put upon the 
borrowing powers, for instance, though 
they might be wisely increased, were 
most eminently desirable. The local 
indebtedness of this countcy was, as was 
pointed out in Professor Faweett’s work 
on Political Economy, advancing in most 
rapid and dangerous stages. The 
counties, perhaps, were not nearly so 
heavily indebt od as boroughs at present ; 
but the maximum—the amount of two 
— rateable value—prescribed by the 

ill was one which would be very large 
80 far as some of the counties. were con- 
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cerned. There were two other matters 
pre-eminently valuable. One was the 
compulsory official audit of the accounts 
of counties which was required by Bill. 
He hoped that in dealing with this 
matter the Government contemplated 
the application of these powers to the 
boroughs which were scheduled in Sche- 
dule 4. He did not know whether that 
was so or not, because in certain parts 
of that portion of the Bill certain sections 
were applied to the scheduled boroughs, 
and in other cases such was not the case, 
and he could not find that a compulsory 
audit was prescribed by the Bill in the 
case of the large boroughs. There had 
been great defalcations in thecase of some 
boroughs, and, therefore, he trusted 
that if there were any doubt as to the 
audit at present, there would be none 
when the Bill passed the House, but 
that all boroughs as well as counties 
would be compelled to undertake a 
periodical audit, which was so essential 
to the safety of the funds of the citizens. 
Finally, there was something which he 
thought was very desirable indeed ; he 
meant the local budget. Such had 
been the complexity of local administra- 
tion, such had been the various areas 
which had been affected, such had been 
the multiplicity of offices, and so on, 
that it had been impossible for anyone 
who took an interest in local accounts to 
give a satisfactory opinion as to the in- 
debtedness of the Local Authorities, or 
as to their future probable receipts and 
expenditure. In some cases a proper 
budget had been presented; but in the 
majority of cases such had not been done, 
and all the works one could consult upon 
local administration pointed to this as a 
great defect, not only in itself, but be- 
cause it had prevented anyone obtaining 
any reliable information as to local ex- 
penditure. He trusted that the Bill 
would pass, amended in some respects 
in Committee, and that it would be a 
lasting benefit to the country which they 
overned. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he shared in 
the hope expressed by the hon. Member 
(Sir Albert Rollit) in his last sentence, 
that the Bill would prove a great benefit 
to the country. He had observed that 
in the political language of the day the 
proper thing was to call it a frankly 
democratic Bill, and as such he treated 
it. He desired, in the remarks he in- 
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tended to make to the House, to deal 
only with one question involved in the 
Bill, and he thought it was a question 
which had excited a great deal of in- 
terest in the country, a question which 
had excited quite as much interest as 
that of proportional representation, or 
of the unit of the parish, or of the 
creation of county aldermen, and that 
was the question of licensing. He be- 
lieved that for every one person who 
was interested in the general provisions 
of the Bill there were, at any rate among 
the working classes of the population, 
10 persons who took a much greater in- 
terest in how the liquor traffic was going 
to be dealt with. With the view of 
having the debate confined within pro- 
per limits and to prevent it rambling 
generally over the Bill, he put down a 
Notice of an Amendment to the second 
reading, not with the object of 
dividing against the second reading, 
but with the object, as he had said, 
of getting a fair discussion on the 
Licensing Clauses of the Bill. The 
Speaker, however, very kindly told him 
that it was not exactly the orthodox 
manner of dealing with the question. 
He would, however, read the Amend- 
ment to the House, because it showed 
what he intended, and would help to 
restrain the discussion within proper 
bounds. The Amendment he put on 
the Paper ran as follows :— 


“That no measure for the reform of Local 
Government will be just or satisfactory which 
imposes additional financial burdens on the 
public as compensation for the withdrawal from 
liquor sellers of privileges obtained by the grant 
of annual licences.” 


He was not able to move that as an 
Amendment, but, at any rate, it would 
be his text, and on that text he meant 
to preach against the new departure 
which had been initiated in the Bill. 
He should endeavour to define what he 
meant by a new departure. This Bill 
was an attempt to subsidize one class 
of traders in this country at the public 
expense ; it was an attempt to fine local 
communities for efforts to purify them- 
selves, and improve their own position ; 
it was an attempt to strengthen, 
fortify, and perpetuate a system against 
which public opinion was steadily rising 
and would rise still higher; and what 
was thatsystem? That system was the 
licensing system, the system that had 
stimulated the people of this country to 
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consume those intoxicating 

produced so much harm to the commu- 
nity. He was justified in using this 
language. He remembered the late 
Lord Iddesleigh saying, when speaking 
several years ago on this question, that 
the national conscience was at length 
fairly aroused. When the national cun- 
science was aroused, it was unjust to 
fortify and strengthen the system on 
which the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors was based, and to establish a 
vested interest in that in which a vested 
interest had never existed before. What 
was the House to understand by this 
Bill? Why, that beyond any doubt, it 
was establishing a new vested interest. 
He took his proof of that from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie). When the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced the Bill, he 
said— 

** We say to the trade—‘ We recognize your 

claim to compensation, and we give you prace 
tically a vested interest by the Bill.’”— 
(3 Hansard, [323] 1670). 
Now, that was as clear as anything 
possibly could be; there was not a 
vested interest before, but the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he himself, by his 
Bill, eyes to give the publicans a 
vested interest. It was perfectly true 
that there had been no vested interest in 
the licence before. He did not want to 
tire the House with quotations, but really 
in the speech he had to make he should 
have to read several quotations, because 
it was of very little consequence what 
his opinion was, but it was of great cun- 
sequence that he should produce the 
facts on which he based his suggestions. 
Allow him to take, in the first ao one 
statement made by Mr. Justice Field in 
the Courtof Queen’s Bench in November, 
1882. The learned Judge stated then, 
in so many words, that— 

“« The Legislature recognizes no vested right 
at allin any holder of a licence—it does not 
treat the interest as a vested one in any way.” 
And he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) challenged 
any lawyer in the House, no matter 
where he sat or to what Party he be- 
longed—any lawyer who had any repu- 
tation to lose at.all, to rise in his place 
and to say that Mr. Justice Field was 
wrong in what he said. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) said 
that that position was disputed. Who 
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disputes it? Nobody but the right hon. 
Guitidnsh himself, as far as (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was aware of; but if it 
was disputed, he would read a somewhat 
longer quotation. It was so important 
that he could not skip a word of it, and 
the House would see why he quoted it 
when he told them from whom he 
quoted. The quotation was from a 
letter written by the late Mr. Thomas 
Nash, barrister-at-law, and counsel to 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Association. 
He always liked to go to his opponent 
for his facts. Writing to The Morning 
Advertiser, a very influential paper, on 
the 5th of September, 1883—it was just 
after the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) had been indulging in the little 
legislation which he (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) would have to ailude to by-and-bye 
— Mr. Nash said— 


“A still more unfortunate result of the 
Darwen case was, that it promulgated and 
divulged what had hitherto been more or less of 
a professional secret—namely, that, subject to 
appeal, the licensing magistrate can refuse to 
renew the licence of any and every holder of 
an on-licence, Till then it had always been 
popularly supposed that the holder of an on- 
icence, certainly a full licence, had a vested 
interest, and even the teetotallers always spoke 
as if they recognized such an interest.” 


—that was a mistake, because if teetotal- 
lers said so, they must have been drunk— 


‘‘ Now, I am sorry to say, having looked into 
this question most exhaustively, and compared 
notes with many of my brethren well versed in 
these matters, that there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that, in the strict sense, no such thing as 
a vested interest exists, and that, subject to 
appeal, the magistrates can refuse to renew the 
licence of the largest, most useful, and best 
conducted hotel in England. I daresay this 
will stagger many owners.’’— 


He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had no doubt 
it did— 

‘But it is high time that the trade fully 
realized their position, and did not remain an 


this, as a matter of policy, the mere mention 
of the term vested interests should be avoided, 
as it infuriates every Court from the Queen’s 
Bench downwards.” 


That was a very long quotation, and he 
would only now quote a very short one, 
which was the latest. He believed that 


his legal Friends would admit that Zhe 
Justice of the Peace was one of the best 
authorities on legal matters, and what 
did it say in the last issue but one? It 
said there was no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan— 
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“ Recognizes for the first time a vested in- 
terest in a licence.” 
He thought he had proved his case; 
Lut there was plenty more proof if hon. 
Gentlemen desire him to adduce it. He 
had proved his case, and he should 
really be surprised if anybody got up 
and said there was a legal right to a re- 
newal of a licence in any of these cases. 
The legal case was gone; so far as he 
was concerned, he had overthrown it, 
but he knew perfectly well what line 
would betaken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
in his speech disputed the legal case, 
though he gave no grounds for doing so, 
and then he went on to the question of 
equity, and that was of course arguable 
ground. He would argue the question 
on the und of equity. Let them 
consider the case of precedents. He had 
often heard the Slave Trade talked 
about as a precedent. The Slave Trade 
was abolished in 1807, and he had often 
heard it talked of as a precedent. The 
s.ave dealers in that day reckoned their 
vested interest in the Slave Trade at 
£100,000,000. They never got a single 
ow of compensation. Of course, he 

new somecae would get up and say— 
‘* But we paid £20,000,000 to the slave 
owners when the Slave Trade was 
abolished.” Yes, so we did in the year 
1833; but he wondered what we would 
have done in the year 1888 with a 
Democratic Parliament representing the 
people. He did not think the slave 
owners would have got any compensa- 
tion ; if compensation had been paid it 
would have been to the slaves ; indeed, 
in the year 1833, the compensation was 
only tolerated as a means of greasing 
the wheels. The promoters of the Bill 
never would have thought of admitting 
the grant but as a means of ensurin 
the passing of the Bill. What did Lor 
Brougham say about the Slave Trade? 
He suid— 
“Trade is honest, it is innocent, it is useful, 
it is humanizing, it is immensely beneficial. 
Whereas this infernal traffic is exactly the re- 
verse, and can only be called a crime.”’ 
Why did he quote that case? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said the other 
day that the liquor trade, as carried on 
among the native races, was worse than 
the Slave Trade. He agreed with what 
was stated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but he went further, and applied 
the remark to the English. Then he 
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had heard it said sometimes—‘‘ Oh, but 
when you indulge in the compulsory 
acquisition of land, you pay heavy com- 
pensation.” So they did; but his an- 
swer was that they acquired nothing 
here — they took nothing away from 
anybody. The licence emanates from 
the Legislature; it emanates from the 
people themselves; the people granted 
the licence; and when the people chose 
they had the right to say—‘‘ We will 
withhold that licence.” There was no 
acquiring of any property of the pub- 
lican. The Irish Church was quoted. 
Well, but the Irish clergy were licensed 
to preach for their lives; but the pub- 
lican had never been given a licence for 
his life—he was only given it for one 
single year. Then they heard talk of 
the Abolition of Purchase in the Army ; 
but officers were entitled to serve, under 
their commissions, until a given age, 
and then they were entitled to a pen- 
sion; but a publican’s ‘‘ commission” 
was only for one year, and it could be 
taken away. He said again that this 
was an absolutely new departure, and 
he kept repeating this because it was 
important. [Mr. Rironze dissented. | 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie), 
who, he noticed, was going to answer 
him, shook his head. He thought, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have great difficulty in proving 
that this was not a new departure. 
Take the case of the liquor traffic itself. 
Whenever had they compensated it 
when they had taken away its privi- 
leges ? Over and over again that House 
had taken away an hour here and an 
hour there, but it had never thought of 
giving compensation. Look at Scotland, 
look at Ireland, look at Wales. In each 
of these countries they had taken away 
a seventh part of the trade from the 
ublicans. He remembered that the 
ate Mr. P. J. Smyth, a very eloquent 
Irish Member, proposing that there 
should be some compensation given 
when the public-houses were closed on 
Sundays in Ireland, but the proposition 
was laughed out of the House. The 
hon. Member did get some 15 or 16 
Irish Members to vote with him, but 
the rest of the House voted against him. 
Let them now go back to the year 1877, 





when the publicans’ friends—the Tory 
Party—were in Office. Mr. Meldon, 
an Irish Member, passed a Bill through 
the House providing that the rateable 
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value for beerhouses should be reduced, 
and, at one fell sw 557 Dublin beer- 
houses were deprived of their licences. 
No one gave them a penny, and it was 
not even called an Irish grievance. Take 
the case of England itself. In the last 
century, distillation was absolutely pro- 
hibited, with the best effects to the 
country. Noone, however, got any com- 
pensation. In Ireland, in the present 
century, a prohibition was enacted for a 
time with regard to distillation, and no 
one was compensated. Go from England, 


‘Scotland, Ireland, and Wales to our 


Colonies and to America, or wherever 
the English language was spoken—in 
all of these places licences had been, 
over and over and over again, taken 
away from liquor sellers, but the holders 
never got a penny of compensation. In 
Canada, our own country, had the pub- 
licans ever got compensation when they 
had been deprived of their licences? He 
remembered asking Lord Lorne what 
was the effect of stopping licences in 
Canada—what was the effect of prohibi- 
tion in Canada? He answered—“ Oh, 
it makes the whole difference between 
civilization and barbarism.”” Why should 
they compensate people for promoting 
barbarism? To come nearer home, what 
did the right hon. Gentleman propose 
to do in this very Bill? He proposed 
to put it in the power of the Focal 
Authorities to shut up public-houses in 
England on Sundays, Good Friday, and 
Christmas Day, and he did not give a 
penny of compensation. Surely, if rob- 

ery was right, it was right on every 
day of the week ; if it was wrong, it did 
not make it better to do it on a good day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said—‘I will 
rob them on Sundays, Good Friday, 
and Christmas Day; but if the hon. 
Member for the Cockermouth Division 
of Cumberland tries to rob them on 
week-days, he is a notorious villain.” 
Now, he came to the case which the 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well he would come to. It so happened 
that, in the year 1882, when the Liberals 
were in Office and the right hon. Gentle- 
man sat upon the Opposition Benches, 
he brought in a capital Bill. There was 
at that time a certain class of liquor 
dealers who were able to get their 
licences irrespective of the will of the 
magistrates, but his right hon. Friend, 
by the Bill he brought in, put these men 
on the same footing as ordinary pub- 
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licans. The right hon. Gentleman car- 
ried his Bill through the House, and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) remembered com- 
plimenting the right hon. Gentleman 
upon his successful effort. The men who 
were thus dealt with came up to get their 
licences. It was at a place called 
Darwen, and when they came before the 
bench, the magistrates said—‘‘ No; a 
Bill has been passed which gives us the 
same power over you as we have over 
the ordinary publican,” and they re- 
fused 34 licences. The holders of those 
licences went away without 1d. of com- 
pensation, and probably they were now 
rotting in workhouses and cursing the 
name of his right hon. Friend. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham talked as if it were a 
system to compensate people when they 
altered the laws. He (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) said it was not a system, and no one 
had ever treated it so. That House was 
full of landlords and persons who held 
land; many of them were alive in the 
days before Free Trade. What was their 


position then? There was a lawin that ! 


country by which the produce of their 
lands was artificially made dearer, and 
their land the more valuable. Popular 
opinion changed, Free Trade was passed, 
the artificial price of the produce of the 
land was done away with by legislation, 
and the landlords said they were going 
to be ruined. No one, however, gave 
them a penny of compensation, and why 
should the landlords of public-houses 
get any compensation ? And then there 
were the Irish landlords—poor fellows, 
they were always being got at in some 
way or other. In 1881, Parliament com- 
menced with them, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had not many bowels of com- 
passion for them in those days. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had now; but this was the way he 
talked about the landlords in 1881. Let 
the House remember how he talked now 
about compensation, and contrast that 
picture with this, contrast the former 
days with these days. In 1881, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ohamberlain) 
speaking about Irish landlords, said— 
‘*T cannct conceive that they have any right 
to claim compensation for the restriction and 
limitation of powers which they ought never to 
have been permitted to enjoy. In our English 
Legislation there are numberless precedents in 
which legal rights have been found to be in con- 
flict with public morality and public interest, 
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and have been restricted and limited, and I am 
not aware of any such cases in which comps 
sation has been given to those who have been 
thus treated.”’ 


That was pretty good, considering the 
speech the right hon. Gentleman had 
made to-night. Well, he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) hoped he had proved to the 
House, first of all, that no legal right to 
compensation existed; and, secondly, 
that therc was no precedent for it. Now 
he came to argue the point as well as he 
could on the ground of equity. When 
they took public money, and gave it to 
certain persons, he presumed they gave 
it to them for some services rendered by 
them ; if they did not, they were wrong- 
ing the public. Now, what national 
services had these drink sellers doae 
that they should be endowed with a sum 
of national money ? Soldiers were given 
large sums of money when they had 
risked their lives in killing other people 
for the good of theircountry. It might, 
perhaps, be said that there was some 
similarity between publicans and sol- 
diers. He admitted that publicans were 
engaged in a most deadly trade. If they 
looked at the returns of mortality, they 
found that there was no more dangerous 
trade than that of the publican; the 
death rate among those who dealt in 
aleohol was higher than that of any 
other trade. Therefore, they ought to 
be obliged to the publicans for their 
services, but still they were not on 
the same footing as soldiers, for 
they had not done anything to de- 
fend the country. On the contrary, 
Sir William Gull said that the article 
which they were licensed to deal in was 
the most destructive agent known to the 
faculty, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) once said, and he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) supposed the expression had 
been quoted three or four times a night 
ever since at public meetings, but not- 
withstanding that he should quote it 
again—‘‘ that greater calamities are 
inflicted on mankind by intemperance 
than by the three great historical 
scourges—war, pestilence, and famine.” 
He did not want to use strong lan- 
guage himself, but he liked to quote 
it. There was once a great brewer, 
the late Charles Buxton, who had a seat 
in that House, and surely he was a com- 

etent authority, who wrote an article 
in which he said—“‘ that the struggle of 
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the Church, the library, and the school 
house with the public-house and the 
gin shop was one development of the 
war between heaven and hell.” Why 
they should compensate those who car- 
ried on that war against their fellow- 
countrymen exceeded hiscomprehension. 
What had the publicans done? Were 
they great discoverers? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) two or three 
enone ago discovered Ireland, and had 

een made Leader of the House. These 
publicans had discovered a way of get- 
ting £120,000,000 a-year out of the 
pockets of their fellow - countrymen. 
Had they done anything for art and 
literature? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ritchie) going to rewa 
them, because they were, as Lord Ches- 
terfield in the lastcentury described them, 
‘artists in human slaughter?’’ Let 
him ask any of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman and of the Conservative 
Party, whether they believed that the 
liquor trade had done any good in their 
district, Let the right hon. Gentleman 
produce a single man who would say— 
‘‘a publican came into my parish, and 
the people have become more moral and 
sober than they were before.” The right 
hon. Gentleman knew that such a thing 
was absurd ; he knew that every clergy- 
man, Poor Law Guardian, and school- 
master would say, if asked, that the 
places where liquor was sold were the 
ourses of the community in which they 
were placed. Yet the dealers in intoxi- 
cating liquor were the people the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to compen- 
sate out of the hard earnings of the 
people of the country. In making these 
remarks he was not finding fault with 
the men but only with their trade. He 
had no right to find fault with the men ; 
they acted under the law, and they in 
the Hoxse of Commons were responsible 
for what the publicans did. The publi- 
cans were answerable to the law, if 
they broke the law; but so long as they 
conformed to the law, and Parliament 
did not alter it, Parliament was respon- 
sible, and it would be a cowardly thing 
to blame the drink sellers. Many of 
them were doing a great deal of good. 
He did not know whether the House 
had ever heard the story of an American 
who went to Dublin? This man was 
shown over all the great works of 
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Guinness. First of all, he was taken 
to a church, a splendid church; he was 
next taken to a school, also a splendid 
school ; then he was taken to the brewery 
where the money was made. The 
American then said—‘‘He appears to 
me to be a most remarkable man, for 
he seems to run education, salvation, 
and damnation.” Talk about ruining 
these men, they would find some chan- 
nel for usefulness and profit. Hon. 
Members need not be afraid on that 
score. Now, he wanted to know why 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
had meddled with these people at all ? 
Why, because he was obliged to do it; 
he would not have touched a hair of 
their heads if he could have helped it, 


rd | but he had meddled with this question 


because he knew there was a demand 
from public opinion outside. What did 
public opinion demand? Why, for the 
last generation, more or less, there had 
been a demand; the demand was ever 
growing for power for the people to pro- 
tect themselves from the establishment 
of drinking shops among them. They 
wanted to be protected from nuisances. 
Now, there again was a strong thing to 
say, but he would give his proof—he 
did not say it himself. It had been 
stated in Zhe Edinburgh Review, that 
the liquor trade was a nuisance, ‘‘ physi- 
cally, socially, morally, and politically,” 
and the people felt it in consequence, 
and had sent innumerable Petitions to 
that House of Oommons. Three times 
that House had declared by solemn 
vote, that the people of that country in 
their own localities ought to have the 
right to protect themselves from these 
places. He must quote again to make 
the matter sure, but he would only 
quote one of the Resolutions—namely, 
the last. He succeeded in getting the 
House to pass the Resolutions twice, 
and as nothing was done, he got a third 
one passed, and this time the House 
said the matter was urgent. Since then 
the House had done nothing. The last 
Resolution was— 

“ That the best interests of the nation ur- 
gently require some efficient measure of legis- 
lation, by which, in accordance with the Reso- 
lution already passed and re-affirmed by the 
House, a legal power of restricting the issue of 
licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors may 
be placed in the hands of persons most deeply 
interested and affected—namely, the inhabitants 
themselves ” 


He was happy to say that the Resolu- 
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tion was supported by six Members of 
the Oabinet of that day—April 27th, 
ores that one of those persons who 
supported it was the t compensator 
the wi ht hon. Gietinen the Member 
for West Birmingham. Now, that was 
what the people wanted, that was what 
they asked for, and there was uo great 
demand for anything else regarding the 
licensing system. There were Gentle- 
men, like the hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
that night, who were anxious for the 
reform of the licensing laws. He gave 
them all honour, they represented a 
number of persons outside the House, 
and those persons were trying to make 
the best of a bad thing; but there was 
no great popular demand for such a re- 
form of the licensing system. What was 
demanded was power for the people to 
protect themselves against the licensing 
system, whatever it might be. They 
simply said—‘‘ Leave the system as 
you please, or alter it as you please; 
but, whether it remains as it is now 
or whether it is altered, all we want 
is one little clause which shall say 
no licensing authority shall place these 
drink shops in a district where the 
people by a large majority say they do 
not want them.” That was the whole 
thing. People seemed to think some- 
times that he advocated something that 
was in opposition to other people. 
Nothing of the sort. His little clause 
would fit into anybody’s Bill. All they 
objected to was living in England under 
a Coercion Act by which licensing 
authorities were able to force liquor 
shops on places where they were not 
wanted. [“‘ No, no!”’] Yes; the House 
knew well enough that he was speaking 
the truth when he said that that was 
really what the people of England 
wanted. As he had said, the House had 
passed three Resolutions ; but they had 
always been told to await the carrying 
of them out until the Local Government 
Bill was introduced. Really, it waslike 
the old story of a man who was brought 
up for breach of promise of marriage, 
and he said it would be very hard to 
punish him, because he was perfeetly 
willing to fulfil his promise in the year 
1980. It looked to him like that; they 
never seemed to get forward when wait- 
ing for a Local Government Bill. That 
Bill, however, came at last, and they 
heard the able speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
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Government Board (Mr. Ritchie). He 
was sure that, wicked Radieal that he 
was, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not be an if he complimented him 
upon the ability he displayed on the in- 
troduction of the Bill. The Bill came 
at last, and when he heard the sentence 
fall from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
lips—‘‘ We transfer the licensing power 
from the magistrates to the elected 
authorities,’”’ he was awfully pleased. 
He knew, directly he said that, that the 
corner stone was out of the old rotten 
edifice, and that it was only a question 
of time when the edifice would tumble 
about their ears. He was pleased with 
the right hon. Gentleman for taking the 
first step in advance in a path on which 
he was ready to extend the helping 
hand of fellowship to the right hon. 
Gentleman. But the President of the 
Local Government Board had spoiled it 
all. If he had stopped there, and 
simply said—‘‘ We transfer the licensin 
wers from the magistrates to the | 
bodies,” he would have done a good 
thing, he would have taken along step; 
but he took a most extraordinary course, 
and also fell foul of him (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). The right hon. Gentleman, he 
said, was a greater democrat than he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was. He said, 
speaking for the Government—‘‘ We 
have more confidence in the elected 
bodies than the hon. Member for Cum- 
berland.” Well, perhaps he might 
have more confidence in the elected 
bodies, but he had not so much confi- 
dence in the people who elecied them. 
What he meant by him not having confi- 
dence in them was this. He knew. as 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) knew, that if 
they gave power to do evil to any set 
of men, elected, or selected, or born, or 
bred, or anybody else, they would do that 
evil. That was all he (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) meant by saying he had no great 
confidenceinthem. Why should he have ? 
There were a great many of his Scotch 
fellow-Members sitting here, and they 
knew as well as he that, for generations 
past elected bodies upon Councils had 
power of licensing ; and they knew 
as well as he that the demand for local 
veto against even these Local Authorities 
was as t in Scotland as it was in 


England. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had this confidence in the people 
of which he boasted, and which he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) hoped the right hon, 
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Gentleman really felt, he asked him 
why did he block, hamper, thwart, and 
obstruct these bodies, after he had got 
them constructed ? He made it more 
difficult than ever to get rid of a licence 
by his system, and when he talked of 
trusting people, it was a regular farce. 
Time would not allow him to go minutely 
into the machinery the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed ; but he might say that 
it was elaborate machinery, and was like 
the Registration Laws which were in- 
tended to prevent people getting on the 
register. This machinery was intended 
to prevent people from getting rid of 
public-houses. He saw it stated some- 
where that the “ option of the electoral 
division is non-existent as against the 
will of the licensing division, and the 
option of the licensing division is non- 
existent as against that of the County 
Councils.” What chance would they 
have with these Oounty Councils, far 
away from thé people, and not knowing 
the people of the locality? Imagine 
the people going up to one of them, and 
coming before Alderman Chaplin or 
Alderman Barttelot. Why, they would 
never get rid of a public-house at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that the great nuisance which had 
hitherto existed, under the licensing sys- 
tem, was that there was an appeal from 
the people who knew something about 
the matter, to the people who know 
nothing about it. It appeared that the 
right hon. Gentleman wished the matter 
to be passed through one sieve after 
another, in the hope that at last a sieve 
would be found too small to let it get 
through. He wished the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) were there, because 
he had something to say about him. 
The noble Lord said that the temperance 
people—he was a great authority with 
the temperance people—ought to take 
this Bill, because Local Option was em- 
balmed and enshrined in the Bill. It 
was indeed. It was embalmed, it was 
enshrined, and it was dead and buried. 
It was only fit to be kept in a Tory 
Museum as a specimen of “ how not to 
do it.” No; he got a resolution this 
morning which seemed to him to put the 
position with regard to this Bill very 
clearly. It was a resolution passed by 


the North of England Temperance 
League—by men who had spent their 
lives in trying to benefit their fellow- | 
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creatures by getting rid of intoxicating 
drinking, and who know even as much 
about the matter as the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. Mr. 
Arthur Pease wasin my: chair, a staunch 
supporter, a fanatical supporter of the 

nt Government, ook hist did the 
resolution declare ? It declared that ‘‘the 
Government proposals were calculated 
to delay, distract, and prevent just and 
righteous legislation on the matter, and 
merited hearty condemnation.” Now, 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) said, and he 
said it deliberately, that this scheme for 
thwarting local opinion and for endow- 
ing decayed liquor sellers was a de- 
liberately devised plan to hoodwink and 
rob the nation. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ritchie) would have to answer that. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would give his 
proof. First of all, he would call the 
Prime Minister. What did Lord Salis- 
bury say at Newport, a good while ago? 
He found it necessary when he got to 
Wales to talk about drink—everybody 
must talk about drink when they went to 
Wales. Talking about this Bill, for the 
Bill was on the stocks even then, Lord 
Salisbury said— 

‘*One reason why the Local Authority would 
bea good authority to manage the licensing 
question is that if any unfair encroachnient is 
made on the industry of the publicans or others, 
fair compensation Ritatves 4 must be given, 
and the Local Authority would have to provide 
that fair compensation, and I believe that the 
terror of having to provide that fair compensa- 
tion would furnish no inconsiderable motive to 
induce it to be very chary of withdrawing such 
licences ”’ 

The noble Marquess would give the 
people an instrument with which to de- 
fend themselves, but fine them if they 
used it. That was statesmanlike was it 
uot? When he read that scheme for 
hoodwinking tie people, he said to him- 
self—‘* Mr. James Lowther was not very 
far wrong when he said at York last 
winter that there was as much honour 
on the turf as there was in statesman- 
ship.” Now, he came again to the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
{Lord Randolph Churchill), who was 
even more frank, if possible, than the 
Prime Minister. The noble Lord went 
to Sunderland, and made there a very 
remarkable speech, perhaps the most 
remarkable political speech of the Re- 


cess. He said— 
““T have had great and peculiar opportunities 
of ascertaining what I may well believe to be 
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the general prevailing tendency and disposition 
of the niet ol the cd Party in a 
and in the country, and, though ibly here 
and there I may go a liitle am Tg still I do 
not think [ shall be very far out.” 

He made a splendid speech in one sense. 
He made one of the grandest indictments 
against the liquor traffic he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had ever read, and he said— 
“Oh! 1 only wish I could speak like 
that at Alliance meetings.’ The noble 
Lord told his audience how a police 
magistrate told him—‘That at least 
two-thirds of all the crime which came 
before him arose from the unrestrained 
sale of drink’”’—he was wrong there, 
because there was no unrestrained sale 
of drink —*‘ what I may call the fatal fa- 
cility of recourse to the public-house and 
the gin shop.”’ It was that fatal facility 
they sanctioned by their legislation, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
doing very much to perpetuate. He 
was told it was one of the finest 
spectacles ever seen. The platform from 
which the noble Lord spoke was filled 
with liquor people, and their faces were 
studies. He heard a rumour—he did 
not know whether it was true—that one 
man had a fit. The noble Tory Democrat 
was very severe on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), who, he said, had voted 
for the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for the Cockermouth Division of Cum- 
berland, and yet had done nothing. He 
said there was no reason why— 

“ Legislation whica affects the health, the 
lives, and the morals of millions of individuals 
in the country ought to be retarded or delayed 
on account of Constitutiona! organic changes in 
the relations between Ireland and Great Britain. 
But although Mr. Gladstone was vague, I will, 
with your permission, not be vague.” 

There was laughter and cheers, and a 
few sentences further on the noble Lord 
said— 

** But up to woe I am still vague, and 
you may say—‘ Would you give to the Local 
Authority power to prohibit totally all sorts of 
drink within their district?’ Well, I would, 
and I would not—-” 

There was again laughter, and a ery— 
** Let’s have it out ”— 

ey In theory I would, and in practice I would 

not.” 
There was more laughter and loud 
cheers from the licensed victuallers on 
the platform. Was there ever such 
a speech asthat? It reminded him of 
the Yankee, who, when he was asked 
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if he was in favour of the Maine Law, 
said—*‘ Yes, I am in favour of the Maine 
Law, but I am agin its enforcement.” 
The noble Lord went on to reveal tho 
whole plot, and to throw a ray of light 
on the whole policy of the Government. 
He said— 

“If you deal genuinely with the question, I 
do not think you could withhold from the Local 
Authority practically unlimited powers with 
regard to the drink question; but I would in- 
troduce two very salutary checks upon any 
impulsive or fanatic or harsh action, and 
the = be checks connected with the 

et. 


And his checks were the transferring of 
all licence revenue to Local Authorities, 
and compensation for vested interests. 
That was his scheme, a scheme of rob- 
bery and jobbery and bribery all round. 
Well, now the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had played a 
melancholy part. He had a grand op- 
portunity, an opportunity such as seldom 
fell to the lot of a statesman. For 
generations his poorer fellow-country- 
men had asked for this power of pro- 
tection. He might have given it them ; 
he might have made the question his 
own, and done what the Liberal Govern- 
ment, for some reason or other, had so far 
refrained from doing. He might have 
taken away a great political grievance, 
a grievance which was always troubling 
them in their political fights wherever 
they took place. He might have done 
that, and thus have made an everlasting 
name, and earned the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen. Instead of that, 
what had he done? The people had 
asked for bread, and he had given 
them a stone. Instead of taking the 
manly course of trusting his fellow- 
countrymen, he had preferred to be the 
humble instrument of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, the 
great apostle of sham. Instead of 
having done anything for the benofit 
of his fellow-countrymen, he would be 
known through history as the first man 
who in the British House of Commons 
attempted to legalize blackmail. He 
(Sir. Wilfrid Lawson) did not know 
whether this House would pass this 
scheme or not. Of course, it might be 
passed by the aid of recreant Radicals, 
who would vote for anything; but if it 
was passed, the Government should 
have the responsibility and the Govern- 
ment should have the shame. Al- 


(Third Night.) 
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though they might succeed now, if there 
be a spark of Liberalism left, the Liberal 
Party would never rest until it reversed 
a policy like that, a policy, in his opi- 
nion, never exceeded in the meanness of 
its conception, in the injustice of its 
scope, and in the cruelty of its bearing 
upon the struggling and industrious 
masses of this country. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
House always listens with a consider- 
able amount of pleasure to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), because what he has 
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hon. Baronet as far as its legal aspects 
are concerned ; but there are one or two 
ints to which I would briefly refer. 
he hon. Baronet has offered to extend 
to me the right hand of fellowship if I 
will only embrace the doctrines which 
he has propounded to-night. I have 
had enough of the right hand of fellow- 
ship from the hon. Baronet. He re- 
minded me that with reference to a meéa- 
sure which I passed through the House 
dealing with off-licences he extended to 
me the right hand of fellowship. Where 
has it landed me? I dissent altogether 
from the hon. Baronet in his interpreta- 
tion of the result of that legislation. 
But the hon, Baronet finds fault with 





to say is always spoken in a kindly and 
humorous way, and they believe tho- 
roughly in his sincerity when advancing 
opinions on questions of thiskind. Ido 
not think the House will feel that the 
hon. Baronet on this occasion has greatly 
advanced the cause he advocates by the 
position which he has taken up upon 
this occasion. He has used very much 
the same arguments to which we have 
been accustomed now for a great many 
years; and it would seem that no pro- 
posal could possibly be made short of 
that which he has always advocated 
which is likely to be in any shape or 
form acceptable to him. I am, there- 
fore, glad to think that in dealing with 
this question we have others to consider 
besides the hon. Baronet. ll those 
who are advocates of temperance reform 
do not belong to the extreme school of 
which the hon. Baronet is the leader, 
and if we, in attempting to deal with this 
question, can hardly expect to be able 
to satisfy the hon. Baronet, we do hope 
that the proposals we are making with 
this measure connected with the Liquor 
Question—which are of a more advanced 
character than any proposals which have 
been made by any Government on the 
oy be acceptable to the great 
ody of reasonabls men. After all, it 
is they whom we hope and desire to} 
satisfy, and if we were to attempt to 
satisfy the hon. Baronet, I am sure we 
should have the great majority of rea- 
sonable men against us. I do not pro- 
pose to enter at any great length into 
the arguments of the hon. Baronet. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Soli- 
citor General (Sir Edward Clarke) will, I 
have no doubt, be able to deal satisfac- 


the two main provisions of our measure 
with respect to licensing—our authority 
and compensation. He tells the House 
that it has more than once committed 
itself to Resolutions which he proposed 
embodying the doctrines which he 
preaches. It is hardly necessary for 
me to remind the House that although 
the House of Commons has passed on 
more than one occasion Resolutions on 
this subject initiated by the hon. 
Baronet, they have never passed any 
Resolution at all approaching to the 
proposals which he ae so often made 
in the country. The hon. Baronet has 
said that nothing short of giving the 
people the power of voting whether or 
not the liquor traffic shall be carried on 
will be satisfactory to him ; but he knows 
very well that, although he was able 
to obtain a majority in the House on 
more than one occasion for the Resolu- 
tion he proposed, yet five ont of six 
Members who spoke in favour of his 
Resolution, denounced the proposal he 
had made. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: They ail 
voted the right way. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, truly; they 
voted for an abstract proposition of tem- 
erance reform and of some kind of 

cal Option; but nearly every Member 
who spoke on that occasion—among 
others the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), who was at the time Home 
Secretary—entirely dissented from the 
principle of Local Option and froma Local 
Authority being elected ad hoc. His 
idea of the mede of proceeding on the 
liquor traffic was to entrust the Local 
Authorities properly elected for all local 





torily with the question raised by the 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


purposes, with the power of dealing 
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with that question along with other 
questions. e also propose that those 


bodies shall be elected for all purposes 
—shall deal with that question along 
with other questions; but we take 
especial pains in the majority of elec- 
tions of this Authority, to secure that 
those who are elected from the licensing 
division, shall have the practical deci- 
sion of the question in their hands. 
The hon. Baronet said we hadsurrounded 
that question with safeguards; so it 
ought to be. The hon. Baronet objects 
to the safegu -ds, but he knows that we 
lay on the County Council the obligation 
of assenting to the proceedings of the 
Licensing Committee, except for certain 
reasons. Further than this it is impos- 
sible for us to go. The hon. Barorat 
objects also to paying compensation. He 
was very severe on those whom he called 
‘‘the recreant Radicals,” for their atti- 
tude on this question; but I do not 
know whether he will apply the same 
language to the right hon. Gentleman 
whom I am now about to quote on the 
subject of compensation. That right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“IT should have been better pleased with the 
matter of the Resolution, if my hon. Friend 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had included in it some 
reference to the principle of equitable compen- 
sation, I do not want my hon. Friend to com- 
mit himself upon that point, but I want a 
frank recognition of the principle that we are 
not to deny to publicans, as a class, the benefits 
of equal treatment, because we think their 
trade is at so many points in contact with, and 
even sometimes productive of, great public 
mischief. Considering the legislative title they 
have acquired, and the recognition of their 
position in the proceedings of this House for a 
long series of years, they ought not to be placed 
ata disadvantage on account of the particular 
impression we may entertain—in many cases 
but too justly—in relation to the mischiefs 
connected with the present licensing system.” 
(3 Hansard, [253] 363.) 

The speaker of those words was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), so 
that, altLough I would not attempt for 
a moment to quote to the hon. Baronet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) in support of the theory of com- 
pensation, yet I think I may fairly and 
with reason quote his great Leader in 
support of the principle. But further 
than that, the hon. Baronet speaks about 
wringing this compensation out of the 
hard earnings of the poor. Now, what 
is the fact? We say to the licensed 
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victuallers — ‘‘ We undoubtedly place 
you in a position of greater advantage 
than you now occupy.” Their posi- 
tion is that their interest in this 
matter is being constantly attacked by 
the hon. Baronet and those who are 
associated with him; and we say to the 
licensed victuallers—‘‘ Placing you, as 
we do, in a stronger position for resist- 
ing attack, we call on you to pay for the 
improved position that we have given 
you, and we provide for 6 raising of 
a sum from yourselves a.nounting to 
£300,000 a-year, out of which compen- 
sation may be paid.” There never 
was a more fair or reasonable proposal 
on the subject put before this House ; 
and whatever may be the views of the 
hon. Baronet and those who are asso- 
ciated with him, I believe that the pro- 
posals which we make in this Bill will 
commend themselves as reasonable pro- 
posals to reasonable men, and more than 
that we cannot undertake to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, in the course of his 
speech, asked us what we intended to 
do in regard to the licensing proposals ; 
and he seemed to think, from words that 
had fallen from me, that the Govern- 
ment, having made these proposals, 
would rest content with having made 
them, and would not be desirous of un- 
duly pressing them ; and he asked what 
are the intentions of the Government in 
the matter. Well, the intentions of the 
Government are—as they ever have been 
—to ask the House to come to a decision 
on this point upon the basis which we 
have suggested. ‘lhe Government intend 
to adhere to the Licensing Clauses of 
their Bill, and they will ask the House 
to come to a decision upon them ; and in 
this, I believe, we shall be doing that 
which the large body of those who sup- 
port us wish to have done. I am also 
happy to think that my hon. Friend the 
Member for North - West Manchester 
(Sir William Houldsworth)—who has 
long been known as one of the leaders 
of the Church of England Temperance 
Association —is satisfied that, on the 
whole, the basis of our proposal is a 
sound and equitable one, and one which 
he desires us to maintain. Now, passing 
away from the question of licensing, I 
have to say to the House that I feel it 
is somewhat unusual for a Minister in 
charge of a great Bill like this to rise to 
address the House upon it until towards 
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the close of the debate ; but there are 
many circumstances in connection with 
this debate which seem to suggest that 
it would be convenient for me on this 
occasion to depart somewhat from that 
course. In the first place, as the House 
is aware, there is more than one Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and it is impossible 
to know or to make sure that an Amend- 
ment may not at any time be moved to 
the second reading. If it were moved, 
then the debate must necessarily be- 
come somewhat restricted, and one could 
hardly enter into questions which one 
would desire to enter into, and which, 
indeed, it is necessary that one should 
enter into; and another reason is that 
there are one or two extremely impor- 
tant matters that have been dealt with 
in the course of the debate which I 
think it desirable that I should speak 
upon, and which only the Minister in 
charge of the Bill can adequately deal 
with. Before passing on to them, how- 
ever, I desire to say one or two words 
in reference to the speech of my hon, 
Friend the Member for the Bodmia 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Oourtney). 
No one who heard that speech could fail 
to be greatly struck with its ability or 
to be filled with admiration at the elo- 
quent manner in which my hon. Friend 
put his views before the House. And I 
must say that as he went on with his 
speech I felt more and more my great 
regret at being unable to adopt the plan 
that he advocated with so much earnest- 
ness, sincority of conviction, and elo- 
quence. I was very much struck with 
almost the last remark which he made, 
and which is really an answer to the 
whole case that he presented—namely, 
that public opinion was not sufficiently 
advanced to have justified us in intro- 
ducing the proposal which he advocated 
into our Bill. That, I think, he must 
admit was an objection which is fatal to 
his whole scheme. But I will go further, 
and say that if we had proposed in our 
Bill such a scheme as that which he 
advocates, I am satisfied that the House 
of Commons would never have assented 
to it. The hon. Gentleman advanced 
much in support of his scheme; but 
surely overy argument that he used was 
an argument in favour, not of its par- 
tial adoption by the authorities that we 
are about to institute, but in favour of 
its adoption in all elections throughout 


the country. The bon. Gentleman had 
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an opportunity of making a similar ap- 
peal to the House of Commons when the 
ast Reform Bill was passing through 
the House, and he met with no en- 
couragement from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was then the Leader of the 
House; and I am sure that he will ex- 
pect from me what I am about to say— 
namely, that the encouragement that 
was then withheld from him must again 
be withheld by Her Majesty’s nt 
Advisers. I do not believe, whatever 
may be the merits of the scheme—and 
its merits are undoubted—I do not be- 
lieve that the country is ripe for any 
such scheme ; and I think that the hon. 
Gentleman himself knows that that is 
the case. He said that our single-mem- 
ber areas are objectionable, and he 
quoted the Bill which was passed 
through the House on the subject of 
medical relief as an argument against 
our plan. Now I want to ask him— 
Does he believe for a single moment 
that if the system of election, instead of 
being single-member seats, had been 
the old system, it would have made the 
smallest difference in the action or the 
opinions of the Members of this House, 
or would have in any degree altered the 
result that had taken place? [Mr. 
Courrygy: Yes.] The hon. Gentleman 
says he does. venture to say he is 
almost singular in this House in that 
belief. I would say for myself, in the 
most unqualified manner, that I do not 
believe the result would have been in 
any degree different if Parliament had 
been elected under the old rather than 
the proposed new system. The hon. 
Member insists on the advantage of 
three-member areas. I acknowledge 
that there are great advantages in this 
system, but there are also great dis- 
advantages, and not the least of the 
latter is the enormous additional ex- 
ense that would be involved in the 

lection. Many questions have been 
asked in the House of me as to what 
would be the probable expense of the 
elections under the Bill, and I have 
given such information as I had at 
hand; but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that, both with reference to the 
individuals standing for election and 
the cost that would be placed on the 
rates, if we were to adopt the system 
which the hon. Gentleman Loew 
the expense would be very largely in- 
portion 4 The hon. Member says that 
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by our system we shall have great tur- 
moil and excitement going on through- 
out the country at every election. Well, 
but would not that be greatly increased 
if we adopted his system—the turee- 
member system—by which an election 
would take place every year; instead of 
having the turmoil throughout the coun- 
try every third year, we should have it 
every year? [Mr. Courtney: No, no! } 
I understood the hon. Gentleman to 
argue that the three-member area of 
the Town Councils was greatly preferable 
to ours; and while, of course, arguing 
in support of his own proposal, he yet 
argued in support of that system, even 
without his proposal, in preference to 
ours. Surely, the hon. Gentleman did 
in the course of his argument deprecate 
the Couneil being changed every three 
years, and support the mode by which 
an annual election would take place. I 
understood him to say that he preferred 
a system by which one-third should 
retire every year in preference to ours. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!’’) I find that I am con- 
firmed in that impression by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
ningham. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Whatever my 
opinion may be of the greater merits of 
the system of one-third retiring every 
year, I never argued in favour of it. I 
do not consider that is worth much 
attention. My idea was that the whole 
Council should be elected, as proposed, 
every third year; that the elections 
should not be multiplied; but that 
when elected the councillors should be 
in batches. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am perfectly well 
aware that the hon. Gentleman advo- 
cated that, and I am sorry if I mis- 
understood him; but I thought taat he 
advocated as a better system than ours 
the present system of election to Town 
Councils which takes place each year. 
But I will say no more on that point, 
The hon. Gentleman made some re- 
marks on selected members, and objec- 
tion has been raised in more than one 
part of the House, but especially on 
the other side, to our proposal in this 
direction. A curious anomaly would 
exist if we did not adopt the provision 
of the Municipal Corporations Act with 
reference to this matter. We propose 
that certain large boroughs shall be 
counties in themselves; and if we had 
not adopted the system of selection, the 
large boroughs which will be made 
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counties would have selected memhers 
in the Council while the Council for the 
county proper would not. I think the 
system of selection is a good system. 
It secures continuity, and enables a 
Council to select men who would not 
otherwise come forward—men of emi- 
nence who could bring to the Council 
special knowledge on many matters re- 
lating to Local Government. But whether 
good or bad, the answer has been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. We do not 
propose in this Bill to amend the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, but to extend 
its provisions throughout the country, 
and in doing that we believe that we 
have taken the best ccurse we could. 
I would say a word of warning here. 
This Bill is not put forward with any 
idea of remedying defects in the exist- 
ing law. We propose to set up an 
authority, to transfer powers, and to 
make use of existing legislation ; but if 
we attempted 
which some people think exist in the 
laws which are on the Statute Book, 
and which relate to Local Government, 
I am certain we should never pass this 
Bill in one or in half-a-dozen Sessions. 
I would therefore appeal to those 
who are interested in the p of 
this great Bill not to attempt to defeat 
it by proposing Amendments to existing 
laws. That can be done afterwards. 
All we do is to apply existing laws, and 
we ask the House to take those laws 
without Amendment, and at the same 
time without prejudice to what may 
occur in the future. When the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act was passed, so 
far as I remember, no single voice was 
raised against selected Councillors. The 
hon. Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall urged that more freedom 
should be given to the County Council 
in relation to the licence duties—more 
freedom for raising and lowering them. 
We quite feel the force of the arguments 
he used, but we find it impossible to 
meet those arguments. The licences 
taken out in one county are to run 
throughout the whole country. The 
liquor licence is only one of the licences, 
and curiously enough the hon. Gen- 
tleman has fixed upon that one li- 
cence in regard to which we do givo 


power. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I was speakingo f 
other modes of taxation besides licences. 
My speech would have been intolerably 
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long if I had entered into detail through- 

out; but I may say now, that what I 

had in my mind as the tax to be handed 

over to the County Council, and to form 

the mainstay of county finance, was a 

greatly reformed and extended House 
uty. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to refer to the whole of 
the duties which wetransfer. We would 
gladly have given some amount of 
elasticity in the rise and fall of those 
duties, but it was impossible for us to 
do so, because it is essential that they 
should be the same throughout the 
whole country. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke about the scramble which would 
be made for indoor paupers. What is 
the inducement for a scramble? He is 
aware that a somewhat similar system 
to that proposed has been in operation 
in the Metropolis, but I do not know 
that the inducement of 4d. for indoor 
paupers is sufficiently great to make the 
‘ authorities scramble to create indoor 
paupers. As long as the expenditure is 
greater thero is no inducement for them 
to scramble by making indoor paupers 
to obtain a larger share of the grant 
than they otherwise would. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham made a speech for which 
we are extremely grateful to him— 
{ Zronical Cheers |—I do not know what 
those derisive cheers, especially from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) mean. I undertake to 
say, grateful as we are for the speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has 
made in support of us, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field would be ten times more . grateful 
for a speech from the right hon. Gentle- 
.™man in support of himself and his 
friends. I say again, we are very 
much obligec to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham, because I know that there 
are some provisions of this Bill which 
he would desire to amend, but he 
sees that the principle is of such 
enormous importance that he is not 
disposed to sacrifice it. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke about the pay- 
ment of school fees for non - pauper 
children. These fees are now paid 


by Boards of Guardians, and I agree 
with him that it is by no means 
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desirable that the parents of these 
children should be brought into contact 
with the Poor Law administration. We 
shall, therefore, gladly adopt his sug- 
gestion that the powers given to Boards 
of Guardians in this direetion should be 
transferred to the District Councils. 
With regard to parish administration, I 
quite agree that there should be some 
reform in these matters. There is 
plenty of scope for it. But that is a 
very different thing from the point taken 
up now as the great cardinal object of 
this Bill. Some right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite desire to set up a 
parish council with considerable powers 
of authority to do—they do not know 
quite what. But they think that this 
mang ery is a very good cry. Some 
on. Gentlemen say that unless the 
parish council is set up the labourer 
will have no voice in the local govern- 
ment, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
Broadhurst) said that the labourer in 
the rural districts should have the same 
powers of Local Government as the 
labourer in the towns. That is pre- 
cisely what we propose to give him, and 
he surely does not demand more than 
that. We give the labourer the same 
individual power in the election as will 
be possessed by any other ratepayer, 
and to say that we give him nothing is 
absurd. We shall create, I believe, a 
new feeling of municipal life throughout 
the county districts by this Bill, and we 
propose to set up a body altogether 
apart from questions of Poor Law ad- 
ministration, in the election of which 
body the labourer will havea vote. I 
acknowledge that something should be 
done in reference to parish matters, but 
you must deal with parishes by way of 
consultation and division. We shrink 
from such an undertaking as is sug- 
ested, when the Local Government 
oard knows that again and again the 
strongest objections have been made to 
the alteration of parish boundaries. 
To have overloaded our Bill with the 
reform of this comparatively insignifi- 
cant matter would have hampered the 
e of the Bill too much. Besides, 

the County Councils are eminently 
qualified to deal with the matter; we 
preferred to leave it in the hands of 
County Authorities representing the 
people in the parishes; and wo believe 
that the duty is one which they will 
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willingly undertake. If it is imagined 
that we ought to set up anything like 
parish councils to do sanitary work, I 
say at once that ba orgy my retro- 
e step; it would not tend to good 
ee = but it would tly 
retard it. In support of that opinion I 
have only to refer to the report of the 
Sanitary Commission who were ap- 
inted in 1869, to conduct a most ex- 
adie inquiry into the whole subject. 
In their report the Commissioners say— 


“The powers under the Sewage Utilization 
Acts given to Vestries as sewer authorities have 
been productive of little but disappointment, 
and there is no reason to hope that new and 
amended powers will be more efficiently exer- 
cised than the old. To set up Vestries as 
authorities under the new Statute would involve 
a rare combination of inconvenience. For any 
practical purposes of administration they can- 
not be said to exist in very many places.» To 
set them up would, therefore, be in effect, 
though not in name, tho unnecessary con- 
stitution of a new authority, or the permanent 
establishment of one already condemned by ex- 
perience. ‘These objections, which appeared to 
us conclusive against Vestries, apply also to 
committees of Vestries.”’ 


Although we do believe that there is a 
possibility of doing something to in- 
vigorate parish life with reference to 
small matters, we do not believe there 
is any prospect of setting up with ad- 
vantage a parish Council charged with 
such important duties as the administra- 
tion of sanitary matters. With reference 
to the police, a good deal has been said 
ubout dual control. I am sorry that 
our proposals are not such as to obtain 
the cupporeal the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. He says—You are 
giving the County Councils the powers 
possessed by municipal Bodies. Why 
do you withhold the power of m ing 
the police? I do not think the analogy 
is quite as complete as the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it is. In the first 
pleas if we were to carry out the ana- 
ogy, it would not be to the County 
Councils we should give the control of 
the police, but it would be to the District 
Councils. But out of 895 urban dis- 
tricts there are 828 with a population of 
of under 20,000, and if we were setting 
up Municipal Corporations in these dis- 
tricts we should not give them charge of 
the police. The law does not allow any 


place under 20,000 population to have 
the control of its own police. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman says—Why not 
give it to the County 


uncil? He 
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must be aware that the analogy is in- 
complete there. What is a borough? 
What is a county? A borough is a 


homogeneous area with a ulation 
long accustomed to municipal life; it is 
almost under the eye of those who are 
charged with its administration. A 
county is a very different thing ; it is a 
mere a, gacion of small areas; it has 
none of -that ge een which exists 
in the borough, and which is so essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the efficiency 
of a police force. Some hon. Mem- 
bers object to the proposal of a Joint 
Committee because they say friction will 
arise. But where is it likely to arise? 
I do not disguise the fact that, by giving 
the power of the appointment of the 
Chief Constable into the hands of Quar- 
ter Sessions, we practically give them 
the control of the police. But we say, 
with reference to the pay, clothing, and 
general administration of the police it 
is impossible for us logically to exclude 
the representatives of the ratepayers, 
who are charged with raising the funds, 
from a share in the administration. 
Therefore, we confer the administra- 
tion of the | ee, other than the ap- 
pees of the Chief Constable, to the 

oint Committee. What is to be the 
composition of the Joint Committee? One- 
half are to be Justices ; the other is to be 
appointed by the Council, and is it likely 
that it will be composed altogether of 
those who will have no desire to sup- 
port the Justices in the administration 
of the police? I cannot conceive that 
such a thing is at all likely to arise; 
nor do I believe there is the least likeli- 
hood of any friction. We value very 
highly the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
and I thank him for the kind manner 
in which he spoke of my part in this 
matter. Although there are many 
things in this Bill which are not at first 
agreeable to those who have been so 
long and honourably associated with 
the management of county affairs, we 
are glad to see that the Justices through- 
out the country recugnize that the Bill is 
a fair and reasonable Bill, and are pre- 
pared to take their part in the future 
administration of those affairs with 
which they are so familiar. I think 
that forms the best guarantee we can 
possibly desire that in the future the 
affairs of the counties will not be very 
differently managed from what they 
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that the country gentlemen will have 
their influence not diminished, but in- 
creased, if they will only take the trouble 
to enlist the sympathy of the ratepayers 
themselves. One or two questions have 
been asked with reference to the fran- 
chise. We have proposed that the 
franchise shall be precisely the same as 
the municipal franchise, but suggestions 
have been made that there should 
be a combination of Parliamentary 
and municipal franchises, and I can 
only say that we shall gladly con- 
sider any suggestions which may be 
made in Committee for dealing with the 
ratepayers in some such way. I think 
it would probably be a more efficient 
register if some of the suggestions made 
are adopted, and it certainly would be 
simpler. Some very natural anxiety has 
been felt with regard to the effect of our 
finaneial proposals. I may allude shortly 
to the principle which we have adopted. 
First of all, there is the principle that 
grants in aid must cease. It is one 
which has met with universal assent. 
Then I think that our proposal to trans- 
fer certain licence duties is a proposal 
which has, on the whole, been accept- 
able. The question then arose—How 
should we deal with the duties we pro- 
pose to give up? Should the proceeds 
of the duties which are raised in each 
county go to the revenue of the county, 
or should the amount be collected in one 
common purse and thence distributed ? 
If we had adopted the latter system, the 
question would have at once arisen— 
Upon what system should they be dis- 
tributed? Noone would contend that 
the rateable value was the proper mode, 
because it would very often give to the 
district that least required it the largest 
amount of money. And population 
would not have been a desirable guide 
either, because the result would be to 
give large and prosperous communities 
like Manchester the largest share of the 
grant. In our opinion neither rateable 
value nor population was the proper 
basis. Then there is the proposal that 
the money should be distributed in exact 
proportion to the grants which we 
now receive. That, I think, would 
also be highly objectionable, because 
it would stereotype a condition of 
things which has never been regarded as 
embodying any principle of abstract 
justice. Any part of the country which 


had been specially extravagant in ad- 
Mr, Ritchie 
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have been in the past. I am satisfied | 








ministration would get a larger 

than the area which had been economical. 
We considered that obviously the best 
plan was to allow every county to have 
the licence duties collected within its 
own area. On the face of it every county 
has aclaim to the taxation so raised. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) I think goes further, and con- 
tends that the towns should have what 
they collect. It seems to me that there 
are strong objections to that. The 
towns are, of course, the large collecting 
areas for the licence duties. Now, if 
we had adopted a system which allows 
boroughs to appropriate the reve:ue col- 
lected within their respective areas, what 
would have become of the taxation of 
the counties? We should have this 
ridiculous anomaly—namely, that the 
counties would have had to maintain the 
roads surrounding those towns, and 
would have derived hardly any benefit 
from the revenue collected for the main- 
tenance of the roads within the boroughs, 
and, therefore, I hardly think that my 
right hon. Friend can contend that that 
isa proper mode of dealing with the 
question. With reference again to the 
Probate Duty, we were once more con- 
fronted with the problem of what was 
the most equitable mode of distribution ; 
and here again the objection which I 
have already stated to distributing it 
according to rateable value or to popula- 
tion holds equally good. We considered 
that the best test of the needs of the 
locality was the test of indoor pauperism. 
I will just show to the House by two or 
three figures what would be the result 
of the three systems in some of our dis- 
tricts of London. Chelsea, according to 
population, would be entitled to £6,000, 
according to rateable value £7,000, and 
according to pauperism £15,000. St. 
Pancras, according to population, would 
be entitled to £16,000, rateable value 
£19,000, and pauperism £37,000. St. 
George’s-in-the-East, my own constit- 
ueney, and one of the poorest in Lon- 
don, would, according to population, be 
entitled to £3,268, rateable value £2,209, 
and pauperism £13,817. It will thus 
be seen that if we had taken population 
or rateable value instead of pauperism 
those localities upon which the greatest 
amount of burden devolves, and which 
are least able to bear that burden, 
would have got the smallest grant from 
the Probate Duty. I am_ satisfied, 
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that, although there are many objections 
which may fairly be raised to the system 
we have adopted, it is unquestionabl 
the best system that we know, and 
should be glad if any better m can 
be suggested. Now there has been a 
great demand made upon us, aud a very 
natural demand, for some statement in 
connection with finance as to how the 
different localities would have been 
affected. I will state what are the 
difficulties in our way. The areas not 
being those of the geographical coun- 
ties at all, there is a difficulty in making 
any caleulation as to the amount in 
relatiou to Probate Duty, but it is a 
difficulty which we might have got 
over by calculations connected with the 
overlapping areas. So far as the licence 
duties are concerned we can ascertain 
the amounts which are now collected, 
but with reference to the new licences 
we cannot calculate the amount at all. 
It must be evident that under the new 
system, when the interest of localities is 
so great, the collection of the licensing 
duties within their own areas would 
disclose a great amount of shifting with 
respect to these licensing duties. But, 
even if we were to get a good deal of 
the information which I have named, 
still more information is wanted; not 
only with reference to the counties, but 
to all the boroughs in the counties and 
all the urban and rural districts. It is, 
therefore, impossible for us to say how 
each district will be affected. Take the 
varying circumstances of the boroughs ; 
you have the ordinary borough which 
contributes to county rates for all pur- 
poses, the Quarter Sessions boroughs, 
and the boroughs which contribute to 
some only or hardly any county pur- 
poses. ‘Then there are overlapping 
areas, urban districts in two or three 
Unions, and Unions in two or three 
counties. All this shows the enormous 
difficulties we should get into if we at- 
tempted to place before the House the 
financial position of the various areas in 
the counties. The case of Wolverhamp- 
ton is successfully solved, about which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave us some 
figures the other day. But those figures 
were singularly inaccurate, not with- 
standing the fact that there were excep- 
tional advantages connected with Wal. 
verhampton. It isa Quarter Sessions 
borough, and inone Union only. There 
is tho fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
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has made inquiries on the spot, yet I 
shall prove before I sit down that the 
statistics of the right hon. Gentleman 
are singularly inaccurate. First of all, 
I must demur to certain of my right 
hon. Friend’s assumptions. e com- 
pared the urban and rural rates, and 
said that the average county rate was 
3d. and the average urban rate was 
2s. 6d. But, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have been aware when he 
gave these comparisons that he was 
comparing two things which are quite 
dissimilar. He was comparing the 
county rate, which is only for general 
county purposes, and which includes 
neither highway rate nor sanitary rate, 
with the rate of 2s, 6d.in urban dis- 
tricts, which includes both. Therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman must admit 
that his comparison was fallacious. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I have taken the case of 
the borough ratepayers paying 2s. 6d. in 
the £, and contributing in that sum 1d. 
in the £ to the county, and I contend 
that the borough ratepayer gets no re- 
lief for his borough rate, but only for 
his contribution to the county. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understood that he 
drew this conclusion. If we give relief 
to the county ratepayer and the urban 
ratepayer by asimilar sum, the relief to 
the county ratepayer will be ld. or 33 
per cent, and in urban districts ld. io 
2s. 6d, or 3 per cent. I say it is per- 
fectly evident that the comparison is 
fallacious, because the one includes 
many things which the other does not. 
There was another fallacy in the right 
hon. Gentleman’sargument. He spoke 
about the increase of the urban and 
tural rates in 10 years, and said that 
this increase, exclusive of the Metropolis, 
had been £2,700,000 in the urban and 
only £1,200,000 in the rural districts. 
But there is a fundamental error in this 
statement; and if the right hon. Gen 
tleman had gone further he would have 
seen that during the same time there 
had been 156 new urban areas carved 
out of rural areas, und that 114 urban 
areas had been enlarged. The natural 
result of that operation is evident. It 
involves great diminution of rural rates 
and a great increase of urban rates, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
this comparison is entirely fallacious. 


The rigi.t hon. Gentleman also contended 
that of the £3,000,000 of this addi- 
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tional grant in aid, ifI may so call it, 
urban and rural districts ought to get 
relief to the extent of one-ninth of 
the total rates. I entirely domur to any 
such proposal. I consider it is unjust 
for two reasons. First, because of the 
vast difference between the purposes for 
which the rural and urban rates are 
levied. The right hon. Gentleman will 
admit that the great bulk of urban rates 
are spent for purposes which add greatly 
to the comfort, happiness, and well- 
being and health of the community, and 
that they not only greatly improve and 
add to the letting value of property in 
the towns, but add materially to the 
general prosperity of the towns. But 
none, or hardly any, of these advantages 
apply to rural rates. Hardly any of 
these things are caused with reference 
to the rural districts. Instead of adding 
to the value of the property, the rates 
often diminish the viind of landed 
property. It is recognized, indeed, by 
the Legislature that land does not par- 
take of the benefits of the money spent 
in this way nearly to the same extent 
as houses do, because it is enacted that 
lands shall not be assessed for more than 
one-fourth of the rateable valuein towns. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man isa direct and palpable premium 
on extravagance. He says—‘“ ‘The more 
you spend the more you shall have, and 
the more economical you have been the 
less you shall have.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton says that the licences in 
Wolverhampton produce £5,334; the 
Local taxes, £2,933 ; and that the Horse 
and Wheel taxes are estimated to pro- 
duce £1,680 ; making a total of £9,947. 
To this he adds 20 per cent for addi- 
tional licences, making a total of £11,000. 
The existing grants amount to £5,650; 
leaving a balance of £5,350, which will, 
he says, be paid to the county authority. 
Of the Probate grant he says Wolver- 
hampton should receive £4,860; but 
that it will only receive £3,260, making 
an additional £1,600 which will be paid 
to the county. Adding this to the 
£5,350, he calculates that £7,000 of 
‘Wolverhampton taxation will be paid to 
the county. He also says that Wolver- 
hampton will have to pay £2,000 addi- 
tional taxation for main roads in the 
county, equal to a rate of 2d. in the 
pound. he right hon. Gentleman 


therefore calculates that £9,000 of Wol- 
Mr, Ritchie 
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verhampton taxation will be paid to the 
county, and he apparently considers 
that the only return which the borough 
will receive for this payment will be 
£400 for main roads, leaving a loss 
to Wolverhampton of £8,600. His 
claim is that, on the broad basis of 
receiving one-ninth of its local taxa- 
tion, Wolverhampton’s share of the 
Probate grant, transferred duties, and 
additional taxation, after payment of 
the existing grants, should be £5,700 
over and above the £3,260 which he 
estimates that the borough will receive 
from the pauper grant of 4d. a-head per 
day for its indoor paupers. The total 
claim which he makes for Wolverhamp- 
ton out of the Probate grant and 
licences, over and above the existing 
grants, is therefore £8,960. He also 
mentioned that the annual gain to Bir- 
mingham under the Bill, according to 
the estimate given in a local newspaper, 
would be about £40,000, and that, if 
this estimate were correct, Wolverhamp- 
ton, in order to be in as good a position 
as Birmingham, ought to receive about 
one-sixth of this amount, which would 
be £6,666. According to our estimate 
the amount which Wolverhampton will 
receive over and above the existing 
grants will be made up of three items— 
first, 4d. a-head per day on indoor 
paupers, including boarded-out children 
—see Clauses 21 and 25 of the Bill; 
secondly, the share of the borough in 
the Exchequer contribution account of 
the county; and, thirdly, additional 
payments in respect of the main roads 
of the borough. The first of these items 
—namely, the 4d. a-day in respect of 
indoor paupers—we estimate at £4,336. 
This amount is arrived at as follows :— 
Mean number of indoor paupers, in- 
cluding boarded-out children, charge- 
able to the Wolverhampton Union for the 
year ended at Lady Day, 1888, 1,046; 
annual grant in respect of this number 
at 4d. per head per day, £6,363. This 
amount, divided between the borough 
and the Union in proportion to the 
rateable value at Lady Day, 1887, gives 
£4,336 to the borough. The second 
item—namely, the share of Wolver- 
hampton from the Exchequer contribu- 
tion account of the county, we esti- 
mate at £4,728, which is thus arrived 
at—Total Licence Duties and other 
taxes transferred to Oounty Council, 
£104,251; 20 per cent additional licence 
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duties on intoxicating liquors, £11,940 ; 
share of probate quant pai to County 
Council, £58,575; Wheel and Horse 
Taxes estimated to produce £26,000, 
making a total of £200,766. Deducting 
existing grants (including £8,386 in 
respect of main roads), £64,901, a balance 
of £135,865 is left. Of this sum the 
grant on indoor 4 emma in the borough 
and county will amount to £37,735, 
leaving a balance of £98,130. Out of 
this amount will have to be defrayed 
the cost of main roads in the county, 
£33,544, less the amount included above 
as paid from existing grants, £8,386— 
that is to say, less £25,158, leaving 
a balance of £72,972. Dedneting the 
estimated cost of elections, £600, and 
sundries, £1,000, a surplus of £71,372 
is left to be divided between the county 
and borough in proportion to rateable 
value. Taking the rateable value of the 
borough at £265,000 and that of the 
county at £4,000,000, the share of Wol- 
verhampton in the £71,372 will be 
£4,728. Out of this sum the amount 
which the borough will have to con- 
tribute to the county on account of gene- 
ral county expenses—which, accord- 
ing to the latest Returns, was £1,186— 
will be applied for general county pur- 
poses, and the residue, estimated at 
£3,542, will be paid over to the Corpora- 
tion. The third item which Wolverhamp- 
ton will receive will be the additional 

ayment in respect of main roads in the 
Loceset This we estimate at £200. 
The total gain which we estimate that 
Wolverhampton will receive under the 
Bill will therefore be—(1) 4d. a-day for 
indoor paupers, £4,336; (2) share of 
borough in the Exchequer contribution 
account of the county, £4,728; (3) 
additional payments in respect of main 
roads, £200; making a total of £9,264, 
which is more by £304 than the £8,960 
which the right hon. Member for East 
Wolverhampton claims for the borough 
on the broad basis of receiving one-ninth 
of its local taxation, and £2,598 more 
than the amount which he estimates that 
the borough should receive if it were 
paid one-sixth of the £40,000, the 
amount estimated by a local paper as 
the gain to Birmingham under the Bill. 
I hope I may have further opportunities 
of dealing with several other points 
whieh are of great importance, and I 
am sure that I may appeal to the House 


not unduly to prolong this debate. There 
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pornos area a cme yt mo 
measure, and as for the desire of obtain- 
ing information in regard to the details 
of the Bill, there will be far better 
opportunities in Committee than in the 
course of any debate that can take place 
on the second reading. The measure 
which we have submitted to the House 
deals with a large and complicated 
matter, and though I know it does not 
meet the wishes of all, and leaves many 
matters to be settled in the future— 
although it does not profess to amend 
several of the laws which many people 
would like to see amended—yet, such as 
it is, it is the earnest desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to pass it into law 
this Session. We are determined to 
leave nothing untried and to spare no 
sacrifice in order to effect this object. 
Her Majesty’s Government feel that it 
would be disastrous if this question, 
after being raised as it has been, were 
left over for settlement to another Ses- 
sion, and they believe that though it is 
not a Bill that everyone may desire, 
yet that most un rejudiced persons will 
admit—what, indeed, has been largely 
admitted in the course of the present de- 
bate—that it is a great and valuable 
measure of enfranchisement, and a t 
and valuable measure in relief of local 
taxation. We acknowledge its incom- 
pleteness, but we say that this is inevi- 
table, and we hope and trust that the 
House will give us every assistance in 
its power to pass the Bill into law. I 
am sure that the country will not regard 
with equanimity the efforts of those who 
may by indirect attacks endeavour to 
destroy it, or the efforts of so-called 
friends who may try to smother it by 
ill-advised assistance. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Caine, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br 118.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Sir Herbert Mazwell.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he understood 
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that it was the general wish of Scotch 
Members that this Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and being 
willing to adopt that course he now 
moved the second ing, with a view 
to the Bill being sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, did the Lord Advocate intend the 
Bill should be sent to a Select Committee 
of Scotch Members, or a Committee con- 
stituted in the ordinary way by the Com- 
mittee of Selection ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
the Committee would include a large 
proportion of Scotch Members; but it 
was not advisable, and was not con- 
templated, to exclude other Members 
whose skill on the subject-matter of the 
Bill might with advantage be availed 
of. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked, whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to adhere to the exemption of the 
large towns at present exempted under 
Schedule A. 

Mer. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
yes; that was so. The point would be 
adhered to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr, Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Colonel King-Harman.) 

[BILL 131.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he would suggest that 
the Bill should be read a second time 
with the object of referring it to the 
General Committee on Law. He did not 
aon if there would be any objection to 
that. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. A. J. Baifour.) 

Coroyet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
it was an extraordinary way of doing 
business to make such a Motion, within 


Mr, J. H. A. Macdonald 
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a few minutes of midnight, after a con- 
siderable number of Irish Members 
who had been present during the even- 
ing had left, having had no sort of inti- 
mation that the Bill was coming on. 
There was every disposition to discuss 
the Bill in a reasonable spirit; but ‘ 
uired considerable attention, and he 
had no doubt that, had they known this 
Motion would be made, Irish Members 
of the Legal Profession would have been 
present. It was unreasonable to pro- 
pose that stage of the Bill at such a 
time. He no intenting of “‘ talking 
out’’ the Bill, but he trusted that the 
good sense of the Government would 
postpone the measure until such a time 
when those Membeis interested might 
take part in the discussion. He should 
be disposed to oppose the second read- 
ing; but there were many of his Friends 
better able to discuss the Bill on its 
merits, and he would like to have their 
advice. Several questions he would like 
to ask. For instance, he had never seen 
any of such Bills pass and not create new 
laces. As a goneral rule, a Bill of this 
ind meant increase in salaries, the 
increase not being made in the Bill 
itself, but by a small supplementary 
Bill introduced as a necessity of the first 
immediately afterwards, whereby some- 
body got £2,000 or £3,000 a-year for 
doing work in Ireland, or else there was 
a fresh shuffle of offices, and one or two 
gentlemen got considerable promotion. 
After all, no practical Court of Criminal 
Appeal was instituted, and no good came 
out of the change. The question of re- 
ferring this Bill to the Law Committee 
was one of a certain amount of import- 
ance, and the Government might have 
condescended to communicate with Irish 
Members and to consult their wishes as 
to whether the Bill should go to a Grand 
Committee or a Select Uommittee. He 
had, as he said, no intention of talking 
out the Bill —{Laughter]— not the 
slightest intention of doing that ; but if 
any other Irish Member desired to speak 
on the subject he would be quite right 
in doing so. He only asked the Go- 
vernment that in this, which was not to be 
an ‘Irish Session,” they would not bring 
on Irish Business within a few minutes 
of 12 o’elock in this hap-hazard manner 
without Notice. 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
regarded the proposal of the Government 


as exceedingly irregular in proposing 
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the reference of the Bill to a Grand 
pases aire wesc any Sa dis- 
cussion of its princi t was 
a Bill that should specially come under 
the cognizance of Irish barristers and 
Irish lawyers, who knew the working of 
the Irish legal system, and how far the 
Bill would be beneficial. Especially 
was it desirable to know what effect it 
would have upon salaries. He men- 
tioned, some 10 years since, an instance 
of a Bill to empower legal procedure 
being introduced, with promises that it 
would reduee the staff of leyal officials 
at the Four Courts; but the Bill, being 
carried out, there had not been, 86 far 
as he knew, a single reduction, the 
squandering of public money going on 
as strikingly as ever. It was not the 
slightest use bringing forward the Bill 
without explanation. He had not read 
the Bill, and had heard no explanation 
of its contents; and it appeared to him 
the only reasonable course now was to 
adjourn the debate for resumption again 
when Members of the Irish Bar would 
be present, and give it adequate con- 
sideration. He would, therefore, move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hour has struck, 
and there is no necessity for the hon. 
Member to make that Motion. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed 7-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
an 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882(CLARK’S BEQUEST, &c.) 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Mr. FRASER-MAOCKINTOSH (In- 


verness-shire), in rising to oppose the 
scheme of the Endowments Commis- 
sioners for dealing with the Nairnside 
School in the parishes of Daviot and 
Dunlichity, said, he represented the op- 
position of ministers of religion in those 
parishes, and a considerable number of 
farmers, crofters, cottars, and labourers 
resident in the united parishes of Daviot 
and Dunilichity. The scheme proposed 
to take away the bulk of an endow- 
ment from a comparatively poor parish, 
and transfer it to acomparatively wealthy 
landward ish—Inverness. The be- 


quest was made by Miss Clark within 
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the last 30 years, a lady with whom he 
had a certain acquaintance, and knew 
to be possessed of inteilectual capacity, 
well qualified to state distinctly her in- 
tentions with regard to the endowment. 
She clearly intended it for the benefit of 
the parish of Daviot. The matter seemed 
to have dwelt a good deal on the mind of 
this lady during her last illness, for, 
although she executed a testament in 
1854, she, in July, 1859, added a codicil 
clearly indicating her intention with 
regard to the bequest, and died within 
a month afterwards. The bequest was 
to the effect that her trustees should 
devote %2,000 to the purpose of en- 
dowing two new schools in the parish 
of Daviot, exclusively for the use of the 
parish, and exclusive of the parish 
school. But the trustees appeared *o 
have been more interested in the parish 
of Inverness than of Daviot, andalthough 
they could not, of course, go quite out- 
side the terms of the bequest and erect 
a school in the parish of Inverness, 
they gave the benefit of the endowment 
to the Nairnside School, situated at the 
very end of the parish of Daviot, which 
is a tong, straggling parish, some 23 
miles in length and four in breadth, in 
close communication with neighbouring 
parishes, though the endowment was 
meant exclusively for the parish of 
Daviot. The Nairnside School had been 
successful, it was true; but it had been 
endowed contrary to the terms of the be- 
quest. When the Endowments Commis- 
sioners came to deal with this endow- 
ment, it might have been expected that 
they would undo the wrong which had 
been done to the parish of Daviot; but 
not only had they condoned the action of 
the trustees, but they had endeavoured 
to perpetuate it, for they provided that 
the Governing Body of the Bequest 
should be for the future three members 
of the School Board of Daviot, one from 
Inverness, and one from the neighbour- 
ing parish of Croy. He objected that 
these last two parishes had no status 
whatever on a Governing Body in regard 
to a bequest intended exclusively for the 
benefit of the parish of Daviot. But the 
full significance of the proceeding came 
out in Slause 21 of the scheme, whereby 
it was provided that the Governors might, 
at any time within 12 months, on the 
demand of the Inverness School Board, 
make over, without compensation, the 
Nairnside school and site to the latter 
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body. Could anything be more extra- 
ordinary than that ation? Here 
was a lady bequeathing within the last 
80 years the sum in question for the 
benefit of the parish of Daviot, and yet 
within this short period, because the 
Clark trustees had already deprived 
Daviot of much of the benefit of the be- 
quest, provision was now made by which 
the greater part of the benefit would 
for ever be diverted to the benefit of 
Inverness parish. ‘There were minor 
points of objection to the scheme; but 
those were the main grounds upon which 
he founded his opposition and made his 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold Her 
consent from the scheme for the Management of 
the Endowments in the united parishes of Daviot 
and Dunlichity and county of Inverness, known 
as Clark's Bequest, and the Nairnside School, 
approved by the Scotch Education Department 
(by Act) now lying upon the Table of the 
House.” —( Mr. Fraser- Mackintosh. ) 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he must ask the House not to accept the 
Motion. He believed it would be found, 
on inquiry, that the scheme could not be 
correctly described as a taking away from 
the parish of Daviot the benefit con- 
ferred by a bequest, and transferring it 
to an adjoining parish. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) said he repre 
sented a large number of residents in 
the parish of Daviot ; but the attention 
of the House should be called to the fact 
that this scheme was settled by the 
Education Endowments Commissioners, 
after hearing everything that was to be 
said by those who represented all the 
interests in the locality; that the scheme 
received the approval of the Scotch 
Education Department ; and that no ob- 
jection whatever was made to it until 
after that approval had been given. 
Further, the School Board of Daviot and 
Dunlichity, who it was to be presumed 
knew something of the local feeling, 
were supporters of the scheme. [Mr. 
Paseen Eiaiiesen: Not the present 
Board.] The parish of Daviot was a 
long, straggling area, and could not be 
isolated from the neighbouring parishes 
of Oroy and Inverness ; children of each 
parish attended schools in the adjoining 
parish. In fact, the 21st clause was 
designed to meet the exigencies of the 
case. The scheme provided that the 
endowment might be employed to the 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 
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encouragement of secondary education 
by devoting a sum not exceeding £50 


annually to the parishes of Daviot and 
Dunlichity; secondly, a sum of £10 
pon ars the fees a education of 
children of poor and deservin nts; 
and, thirdly. provided acaties for © eom- 
petition among the pupils at Nairnside 
and the State-aided schools of Daviot 
and Dunlichity. The hon. Member was, 
therefore, under some misapprehension 
when he said the parishioners of Daviot 
and Dunlichity would be deprived of the 
benefit of the endowment. Under the 
circumstances, he ho the House 
would not reject a scheme embodying 
the matured views of the Commissioners, 
after careful consideration of all the 
facts and the requirements of the 
locality. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, as one of 
the Commissioners, he could not add 
much to what had been said by the hon. 
and learned Member who had just 
spoken. In reference to the position of 
the Nairnside School, although it was 
situated at the end of a long and strag- 
gling parish, and was of use to the 
children of neighbouring parishes, yet 
the erection of the school at that place 
seemed to be forced upon the trustees 
by the terms of the settlement and the 
fact of there being already two schools 
in the middle of the parish, so that the 
only available site was at the eastern or 
western end. At both ends schools had 
now been established, Nairnside being 
one. That school supplied the wants of 
that part of the parish, and it also served 
for portions of the neighbouring parishes. 
The Commissioners found the school in 
good order, and of the greatest use, and 
did not feel warranted ininterfering with 
it. He believed that the suheme, as now 
completed, would thoroughly meet the 
intentions of the lady who made the 
bequest, and serve the purposes of edu- 
cation in the district. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he would point out that the 
money was not left for the benefit of 
any parish, but for one parish solely. 
The scheme proposed that the Governing 
Body should be composed of tliree mem- 
bers of the School Board of that parish, 
and two from the adjoining parishes of 
Croy and Inverness. But what had 
these last-mentioned parishes to do with 
a bequest left solely for the poor of the 














united parishes of Daviot and Dun- 
lichity? The Governing Body should 
be appointed solely from the latter 
ishes. Secondly, it was proposed to 
and over this school in Daviot to the 
landward parish of Inverness. Oould 
anything be more monstrous than hand- 
ing over the control of a school in one 
parish to a School Board in the next 
parish? Such a proposition was never 
made in any endowment scheme before. 
If the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate would look into the matter, he 
would find it was absolutely impossible 
to carry itout. If a transfer were made 
to the landward parish of Inverness, 
the school would still remain in another 
parish, and rates could not be levied in 
one parish to support a school situated 
in another parish altogether. It was 
absolutely impossible, under the Edu- 
cation Act, for a School Board to assess 
the ratepayers of a parish to carry on a 
school outside their own jurisdiction. 
By these education schemes an endow- 
ment might be altered, but not the 
Common Law of the land. 

Taz LURD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. BH. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, he must 
again enter his protest against the ex- 
tremely unpractical and absurd way in 
which these educational schemes were 
dealt with by hon. Members. ([* Oh, 
oh!”] These schemes were prepared 
by the Commissioners after a patient 
inquiry, and they endeavoured to make 
the best arrangement they could for 
improving the advantages of an endow- 
ment to the locality. They were then 
laid before the Education Department, 
and hon. Members, who in the House 
denounced the scheme in such indignant 
terms, took no objection whatever. The 
matter was allowed to stand over for the 
usual period by the Department to see 
if any objection would be taken, and, 
none being forthcoming, the Depart- 
ment approved the scheme, and then 
not until the Bill appeared on the Table 
of the House was any objection urged. 
Everybody knew perfectly well that 
there was no Member of the House, ex- 
cept a few who happened to have 
studied the scheme, who could give a 
capable or sensible verdict on the sub- 
ject. It was an unreasonable way to 


deal with the matter. As to the remarks 
of the hon. Member who had just 
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ken, the Scotch Department, in givin 
their approval, had not thought it neat 
sary to consult the legal opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he must protest against the tone of 
the speech in which the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had complained 
of the wsy in which the House of Com- 
mons dealt with these schemes as un- 
practical and absurd. 

Mr. J, H.A. MACDONALD said, he 
did not object to that at all; he ob- 
jected to the unpractical way in which 
individual Members of the House 
brought these schemes into discussion, 
knowing perfectly well that it was im- 
possible for the House to consider 
them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he equally 
protested against the remarks being 
applied to individual Members. The 
schemes were laid on the Tablé of the 
House in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament, in order that Members might 
take cognizance of them, and any Mem- 
ber had not only a statutory right but 
a duty to overhaul any scheme, and to 
state his objections, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was in no way 
justified in taking the tone hehad. He 
might have added a few words of expla- 
nation, instead of indulging in this 
recrimination; but he had not said a 
word to indicate that he had as much 
acquaintance with the details uf the 
scheme as those Members whom he had 
chosen to reprehend for ignorance and 
folly. No objection had been taken, he 
said, while the scheme was before the 
Education Department. But what was 
the position of a poor parish like Daviot 
in relation to the Scotch Education De- 
partment? Most of the inhabitants were 
very poor, No doubt, they had an op- 
portunity of being heard when the Com- 
missioners were at Inverness, and, no 
doubt, they were heard; but, substan- 
tially, when the scheme went before the 
Education Department their opportunity 
of making their views known was gone, 
or practically so. He had had oppor- 
tunities of watching the progress of 
these schemes. In regard to endyuw- 
ments in large urban communities, 
where there was a possibility of meet- 
ing and acting together, the people could 
do something to make their views known 
to the Education Department. But in 
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scattered or poor districts, schemes 
diverting endowments from their origi- 
nal purposes, contrary to the wishes of 
the community, had been passed through 
the Department and the House with- 
out comment, simply because the people 
could not possibly get up an organized 
rotest. A community like that of 
aviot had no chance of making their 
views heard by the Department, and 
the only opportunity they had was in 
making their wishes known to the House 
through their Representative. The main 
contention against the scheme was that 
the proposed division was entirely con- 
trary to the wishes and needs of the 
ple for whom the endowment was 


intended. In regard to what the hon. 


and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) said, it should be known that 
since the scheme was approved there 
had been a School Board election at 
Daviot, and the new Board were unani- 
mous against the scheme. Certainly, if 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) 
went to a Division, he should support 
him ; and he hoped there would be a 
Division, if only to protest against the 
tone of the Lord Advocate towards 
Members who were discharging a statu- 
tory duty, and doing nothing that could 
fairly be described as unpractical or 
absurd. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, he also earnestly pro- 
tested against the remarks of the Lord 
Advocate, and thought the objection 
taken by his hon. Friend (Mr. Caldwell) 
a reasonable. Why did not the 

rd Advocate reply to the question of 
illegality that had been raised? If,. as 
the Lord Advocate said, the House was 
incapable of dealing with matters of 
the kind, why were they submitted 
to the House at all, and why did not the 
Government make other arrangements, 
or provide some other tribunal? He 
could not see that Scotch Members were 
ineapable of dealing with such things, and 
it was their duty to do deal with them. 
He admitted he did not know much about 
this particular schome, and he had no 
doubt many hon. Members from Scot- 
land were equally unfamiliar with it. It 
might be that only Members from the 
locality and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Glasgow and Aberdeen Univer- 
sities (Mr, J. A. Campbell), who made 
educational subjects his special study, 


Mr. Buchanan 









ee 


had full information on the subject ; but 
that did not give the Lord Advocate the 
right to lecture hon. Members, and talk 
roundabout and outside the question, 
without attempting to elucidate it, and 
show that the arrangement was a fair 
one. No doubt, the Commissioners 
thought it was; but the House had to 
be satisfied of this, and, instead of 
making a series of remarks indicating 
so much impatience, it would have been 
more fitting if the Lord Advocate had 
given some explanation to show tho 
scheme was a proper settlement of this 
endorsement. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he was not inclined to be a sup- 
porter of the Lord Advocate; but, at 
the same time, he objected to being 
asked to vote against a scheme because 
of an answer the Lord Advocate had 
given. Surely they could discuss the 
matter apart from the answer of the 
Lord Advocate. In reference to what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), it was 


‘right to explain that opposition to a 


scheme of this kind really did not cost 
money. The scheme was first sent down 
to the locality, and all parties interested 
had an opportunity of sending in their 
names to the Commission, and a second 
opportunity was afforded by objections 
being sent when the scheme was before 
the Education Department ; and, lastly, 
came this power of objection in the 
House. If the intention of the testatrix 
had been respected, there would have 
been no occasion for the Commission to 
interfere; they only dealt with endow- 
ments which had deviated from, or out- 
grown, the object for which they were 
intended. So far as he understood the 
scheme, it had been prepared with 
unusual care, and there was no objec- 
tion to the scheme on its merits; the 
objection only came from one parish. 
But if there was never to be any altera- 
tion, the purpose for which the Com- 
mission was appointed would be entirely 
lost. There ought to be no Commission 
at all if they had no power to alter an 
endowment to bring it into compliance 
with modern requirements of population. 
He must support the scheme on its merits. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 35; Noes 
93; Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 
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COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL (Lords). 

Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of Bills 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, do sit and proceed 
with the County Courts Consolidation 
ped ote upon Monday, 28rd April, 


at half-past Eleven of the clock.—( Jr. 
Osborne Morgan.) 
House adjourned at a quarter 


before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustiic Buis—First Reading— 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act (1878) 
Amendment * (68); Timber Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment * (69). 

Second Reading—Electric Lighting Act (1882) 
Amendment (No. 2) (38). 

Committee — Report — Army (Annual)*® (55) ; 
East India (Purchase and Construction of 
Railways) * (56). 

ProvisionaL Ornper Birt — Third Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Bangor and 
Warrenpoint),* and passed. 


NEW PEER. 

William Henry Lord De Ramsey— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced 
by virtue of a patent dated the 8th day 
of July 1887, his father, the first Baron, 
who was created by such patent, never 
having taken his seat. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
The Lord Wigan, Earl of Crawford.) 
(No. 38.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that he did not intend 
to weary their Lordships by going into 
the former discussions upon this subject. 
The Bill was rather more extended in 
its nature than any measure previously 
introduced into that House on the sub- 
ject of electric lighting. He would, 
however, briefly explain the changes 
which he proposed to introduce into the 
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clause of the Bill the persons who were 
known as undertakers, and who provided 
currents of electricity for the purpose of 
distribution to individuals within A cer- 
tain area, would be pormitted to obtair 
certificates and to make their arrange- 
ments with the Local Authority as a 
licensing authority without having to go 
to the enormous delay and expense of 
applying to a central office for a Pro- 
erwin a <* ay Nip ar — 
subsequently embodied in a special 

of Parliament. The cost of the Pro- 
visional coe system and red Parlia- 
mentary ure consequent thereupon 
was undoubtedly very high, and: in - 
dition to that there was the grave objec- 
tion that that course of action could only 
be taken during a certain portion of the 
year. Unless everything was not fore- 
seen for the next 12 months no work 
practically could be proceeded with until 
a new Provisional er was obtained. 
They had to go now into a very much 
larger question than was contemplated 
in 1882 when this Act became law. In 
addition to the method of procedure by 
licence, Provisional Order, or special Act 
the pea Bill would enable the Local 
Authority to enter into an agreement 
with, and to grant permission to, the 
undertakers for their several works and 
P as set forth in this Bill. In 
the event of the Local Authority refusing, 
the Board of Trade would be authorized 
to step in and to say whether that re- 
fusal was a just and a right one or not. 
Clause 3 dealt with the description of 
the supply, and that was, he thought, 
sufficiently guarded by saying that the 
omnes or method of supply should 
be only made under certain rules to be 
approved by the Board of Trade. The 
application of electricity for lighting 
purposes had been in use for six or seven 
years, and in consequence of the de- 
mand the Pheonix Insurance Company 
in 1882 printed a set of rules for the 
guidance of persons who were using the 
electric light. By carefully following 
those rules accidents might, as far as 
possible, be avoided. The rules were 
first published in Zhe Times in May, 
1882. He had made it his business 
to inquire whether there was any ad- 
ditional risk placed upon buildin 
which were lighted by electricity, or in 
which the electric curren {was employed. 
He was informed by the Phanix Office 


law on this subject. Under the 2nd | that no extra premium was charged on 
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buildings pre for the reception of 
electricity i er the rules they had 
drawn up, even though other modes of 
lighting were also used. In regard to 
the question of safety for life, he was 
informed by the Pelican Office that 
where a building was wired in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down by the fire 
insurance offices, they considered that 
there was no greater danger to life than 
there would be in an ordinary dwelling 
house. Therefore he said that the Board 
of Trade, in framing any rules for 
the guidance of undertakers, ought to 
give great weight to the rules which 
had already obtained during so many 
years, and which were drawn up by 
those who were thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. Clauses 4, 5, 6, and 7 
of the Bill were practically taken from 
the Gas Act of 1847, which was incor- 
porated in the Electric Lighting Act of 
1882 as far as those clauses were con- 
cerned. Those clauses contained all 
that was necessary in regard to the 
powers to be given to undertakers in 
taking up streets in passing from one 
part of a town to another. Clause 7 
gave the Local Authority power to give 
notice to the undertakers of their inten- 
tion of doing the work of taking up and 
restoring the street; and Clause 17 
imposed penalties, which the Gasworks 
Clauses did not contain, for damage or 
disturbance done in laying or altering 
pipes. Then, with regard to tele- 
phones, they were doing such excellent 
and valuable service that he thought 
it fair that no Act for electric lighting 
should place them in a worse posi- 
tion for carrying on their business. 
Clause 10 was intended to give them, 
as against the undertakers, a legal 
status, and to protect them from all 
possible damage by an electric lighting 
undertaking. He also proposed that 
when the undertakers were not the 
Local Authority, but a company of 
private individuals, they should pay a 
certain sum per annum to the relief of 
the rates for the privilege of being 
allowed to use the streets. He would 
suggest that the sum so to be paid 
should be at the rate of £20 a-mile per 
trench, and in Committee—if his Ban 
should go into Committee—he should be 
pr-pared to state the amount which that 
rate would realize if London were pro- 

rly dealt with. Most streets having 

ouses on both sides, two trenches would 


The Earl of Crawford 


{LORDS} 








be required, thus raising the rent to 
be paid to £40 per mile run of street. 
Their Lordships would be surprised to 
learn to what an extent the rates of 
London would be relieved if this were 
done. The Act of 1882 prescribed the 
periods within which the works of an 
electric lighting undertaking were to be 
finished. He would propose to leave 
that question to be settled between the 
Local Authority and the undertakers. 
The next thing was that within five 
years from the passing of the Act all 
existing and future cables or wires or 
mains for electricity should be placed 
underground. Clauses 16 to 23 he 
had adopted from the Gas Act of 
1871, and they regulated the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors, the methods of 
testing, and the supply of the current 
to the consumer. Clauses 24 to 27 
dealt with a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and his proposals were, he admitted, 
merely intended as a temporary measure. 
These clauses referred to the question 
of how instruments were to be used for 
accurately testing whether the eurrent 
supplied was equal to that contracted 
for —a subject on which they had 
still to learn a good deal before they 
could consider themselves near per- 
fect. He hoped by next year ho would 
be able to work out in the labora- 
tory a means of “ standardizing” the 
measurement and the current. Clauses 
38 to 44 dealt with measurements, and 
he hoped to induce the Government to 
make a small addition to the Weights 
and Measures Act, for the purpose of 
putting electric meters on the same 
footing as gas meters. The next point 
was that of the supply to be furnished 
to the general householder, and there 
he went on the lines of the Gas Act of 
1871, which provided that any house- 
holder living within 25 yards of a dis- 
tributing main should have a right to 
demand a supply, and that put electric 
undertakers under practically the same 
obligations as Gas Companies. But the 
Gas Companies had no power to object 
to any form of lamp the consumer might 
desire to use, and this Bill modified that 
in the case of supplying electricity, and 
gave the undertakers the right to dis- 
continue the supply so long as the eon- 
sumer used it in a way prejudicial to 
other consumers of the current. The 
price would be by the quantity of elec- 
tricity—of energy—based on the actual 
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quantity supplied, or by the number of 
hours actually used by the consumer. 
Clause 32, also following the Gas Act, 
gave a Local Authority power to require 
a supply for public lamps if they were 
within 50 yards of a current. Clause 
33 dealt with the question of penalties. 
Olause $7 chan the existing unit of 
measure from 1,000 “ watt-hours” to 
10,000. The present unit was compar- 
able to speaking of gas by the 100 feet 
in place of the 1,000 feet, and the maxi- 
mum price per the present unit was so 
small—10d.—that it would be difficult, 
without resorting to decimals of 1d., 
to make future reductions of price. The 
new unit would be 8s. 4d. for 10,000 
“ watt-hours,” from which figure it would 
be easy to make reductions. It would 
also be provided that a Provisional 
Order or agreement entered into with 
the Local Authority might be revoked 
by the Board of Trade on showing (1) 
that the undertakers were insolvent ; (2) 
that the work could not be carried on at 
a profit; and (3) by the mutual consent 
of the Local Authority and the under- 
takers; and, in the event of the Local 
Authority desiring to purchase, they 
were to give notice thereof. within a 
month to the Board of Trade saying 
that the agreement was to terminate. 
On the subject of the purchase price, he 
had adopted a suggestion of the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) used 
with great success in the purchase by 
Government of Indian Railways—that 
the amount to be paid should be the 
commercial value of the undertaking 
ascertained from the average price of 
the shares for the seven, five, or three 
years preceding the purchase. Finally, 
the Local Authority were not to allow 
any new undertaker to come into their 
area when they had entered into an 
agreement with undertakers already 
there. Unless the work was badly car- 
ried out, or unreasonable charges were 
being made, he did not desire to invest 
the Electrie Lighting Companies with any 
permanent monopolies ; all that he asked 
wasthat theyshould be placedin no worse 

ition than they were in when they 

t entered into their contracts. He 
hoped that the Bill would now be read 
a second time, that a great industry 
which hed been kept back for six years, 
since the Act of 1882 was passed, would 
have room to exercise their capital. He 
knew, of his own knowledge, that if the 
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law were made somewhat on the lines of 
this Bill, in the course of six or eight 
months large sums of money would be 
tt.rown into the country, and employment 
provided for large numbers of working 
men. He believed that thousands of 
men would speedily be employed in pre- 
paring these works and upon the busi- 
ness of electriclighting. In conclusion, 
he would only add that, in preparing 
this Bill, he had kept himself entirely 
free from any bias in favour of the 
Electric Companies, and he had endea- 
voured to take a fair view of what was 
due to the Local Authorities and the Gas 
Companies. He had, in fact, tried not to 
be a partizan one way or the other, and 
he trusted that this Bill, the second read- 
ing of which he begged to move, would 
meet with the approval of their Lord- 
ships as being fair and equitable. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
(The Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorpv THURLOW said, while agree- 
ing with much which had fallen from 
the noble Earl, he did not find himself 
in a position to withdraw his Bill on 
this subject. It was only some 
amelioration in the existing law which 
would set the large amount of capital 
ready for investment free. Ever since 
the Act of 1882 firms and companies of 
electric engineers and others interested 
in the subject had petitioned Parliament 
for such modifications in that Act as 
would remove those restrictions which, 
it was alleged, had the effect of crippling 
the progress of electric lighting, and 
in a Petition which was presented 
to their Lordships’ House yesterday 
those gentlemen had expressed a view, 
which he shared, that a Bill so complex 
in its character as that of the noble 
Earl’s had but a faint chance of finding 
acceptance, if not in this House, at any 
rate in the other House of Parliament. 
Having regard to the circumstances and 
the subject-matter, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the Petition embodying 
that view was signed by as representa- 
tive and influential a body of names as 
could be broug?t together.. The second 
reason why he was unable to withdraw 
his Bill in favour of that of the noble 
Earl was that it was too soon after the 
great Act of 1882 to revive the whole 
question. All that was wanted was a 
simple measure of relief to the Com- 


panies, giving them a larger measure of 
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time in which to recoup themselves for 
their original outlay, so that they should 
not be compelled against their will to 
charge their clients a prohibitive price 
for the electricity which they sup- 
plied. A measure of such proportions 
as that of the noble Earl, dealin 
with public questions so complicate 
and important, ought, moreover, to be 
brought in on the advice of the Board 
of Trade, or some other Government 
Department, in order to do complete 
justice to all the interests at stake. His 
third objection was that it legislated on 
many points of detail which should be 
left to be dealt with by Provisional 
Order according to the merits and re- 
quirements of each case. Lastly, with 
regard to the Purchase Clauses, he ob- 
jected to the Bill that it did not recog- 
nize the absolute right which the Local 
Authority should have, in his opinion, 
to become the purchaser on fair terms 
of the undertaking of a private company 
supplying electric light within the area 
of such authority at the expiry of the 
period for which the Provisional Order 
was originally granted. 

Tue SECRETARY to raz BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
that the speech of the noble Marquess 
on the occasion of the second reading 
of his noble Friend’s Bill would have 
shown that the Government were sin- 
cerely desirous to do what they could to 
promote the extension of electric light- 
ing ; and if it had been certain that the 
Bill now before their Lordships repre- 
sented the feeling of those interested in 
promoting electric lighting in this coun- 
try, it might have deserved a more at- 
tentive consideration. But, as had been 
just pointed out, a Petition had been 
laid upon the Table signed by a num- 
ber of leading firms in the trade who 
would be most likely to apply to nego- 
tiate with the Local Authorities who said 
that they were satisfied with the Bill of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Thurlow). 
He might further say that since the 
Government consented to the second 
reading of the Bill of his noble Friend 
opposite there had been a very large 
number of applications to the Board of 
Trade in the hope that the extension of 
time from 21 to 42 years would have the 
effect of inducing capitalists to embark 
money in these undertakings. ‘This 
Bill proposed to make an important 
change in the existing law. Hitherto 


Lord Thurlow 
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Parliament had declined to allow Com- 
panies xemmans whether for purposes of 
electriclighting, gas supply, ortramways, 
to make their bargains for themselves, 
without the supervision and consent of 
Parliament. But this Bill proposed to 
abolish the Provisional Order altogether, 
and the noble Lord only proposed to 
do it in the case of the Electric Lighting, 
and no other, Companies. There were, 
he admitted, proposals in the Bill which 
were commendable. No doubt it would 
be a great advantage to secure, within 
a reasonable period, that those over- 
head wires which were a danger and 
disfigurement to the Metropolis should 
be laid underground. In the Bill of the 
noble Earl there was no provision for 
apy penalty upon any Company which 
failed to carry out the removal of wires. 
Again, hitherto it had been a practice 
that the authority or individuals liable 
to repair certain streets within the area 
of the undertaking which were not 
repaired by the Local Authorities 
should be able to appear before the 
Board of Trade and state their objec- 
tions to the proposals of the pro- 
moters, and those streets were then 
paoes in a Schedule to the Order. As 

e understood the Bill of the noble 
esky en persons br not under it 

ave the opportunity of a ing before 
any authority, and pant 5 on te submit 
their case to arbitration. The principle 
which Parliament had always enunciated 
was that no monopoly should be set up; 
they had had sufficient experience of the 
result of creating a monopoly in gas, 
water, and other matters. this Bill 
it was stated that nobody should have 
any permanent monopoly ; but from the 
word ‘‘permanent” he gathered that 
there would be a temporary monopoly— 
t.¢., while the order ran, and the noble 
Earl had omitted to state any time for 
the duration of the Order. With regard 
to the clause which proposed to give 
Local Authorities power to purchase, he 
thought that it would have been better 
to set about that in a more direct 
manner. As to the manner in which 
an undertaking was to be acquired by 
the Local Authority, Parliament bad 
hitherto laid down the principle that 
the property which the undertakers sold 
at the expiration of the period granted 
should not contain any remuneration 
for the ot of the concern. The 


noble 1 now proposed to apply 
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the same principle to his Bill as was 
— in the case of Indian railways 
and similar concerns—namely, that the 
price should be five years’ of the market- 
able value previous to the notice to ac- 

uire the undertaking. It was possible 
that the Company which sold might bea 
public‘Company, with shares, the value 
of which was quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change, and the price would be readily 
ascertained ; but if it were a question of 
a private Company or an individual, there 
would be no such means of ascertaining 
the value. ain, there were many 
Companies which took up electric light- 
ing as a part only of their business; in 
that case it would be obviously be diffi- 
cult to separate the value of the electric 
light business from that of the other 
business. This Bill proposed to confer an 
entirely new power on the existing Local 
Authorities. It should be remembered 
that these authorities were undergoing 
a very great change, and it was very 
doubtful whether it would be wise to 
confer upon existing authorities powers 
such as these; in his opinion, the pro- 
posed County Councils might very 
reasonably be jealous of some of these 
powers being conferred upon the smaller 
authorities. It was impossible to discuss 
in Committee of the Whole House all the 
complicated and technical proposals of 
this Bill. Although it was true that 
many Committees had sat to consider 
this question of electric lighting, still 
they had not dealt with all the technical 
and difficult questions set out in this 
Bill. Ashe had said before, the Govern- 
ment were anxious to do all that they 
could to encourage the investment of 
capital in electric lighting, and although 
he had stated several grave objections 
to the Bill of the noble Earl, he did not 
wish to throw any discouragement in the 
way of the increase of electric lighting. 
He thought, therefore, it might be well 
that this Bill should be allowed to go to 
a second reading ; and if their Lordships 
should be pleased so to do, he would 
suggest at a later stage that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 


tee, and that upon the Report of the’ 


Select Committee the next stage of the 
Bill should be taken. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he was 
glad to hear that the noble Earl who 
had just spoken did not intend to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill now be- 
fore them, because it involved questions 
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of considerable interest and importance, 
and was, in fact, the proposal of an 
alternative scheme. However, if some 
alteration were made in it, it would not 
be inconsistent with the passing of the 
other Bill dealing with the subject, 
which had received its second reading. 
He would regret extremely, however, if 
this Bill were made a ground for post- 
poning the progress of the Bill to which 
e had referred, because the Bill of the 
noble Earl no doubt raised very com- 
plicated questions which would need 
minute discussion and examination, and 
he was anxious lest the effect would be 
to hang up this question to an indefinite 
period and prevent any legislation on 
the subject passing at any early date. 
With regard to the Petitions which had 
been referred to, he believed that they 
were directed towards supporting the 
scheme which was already in ee 
rather than to opposing the Bill of the 
noble Earl. There was no doubt that 
the Act of 1882, with regard to the 
terms of purchase, needed amendment. 
It was not the case that whether the 
terms were onerous or not was a matter 
affecting only the promoters and the 
Local Authority; apart from the ques- 
tion of whether they could make the 
terms such as to induce capitalists to 
put money into electric lighting, he 
thought that the public had a distinct 
interest in seeing that the terms were 
not too onerous, as the undertakers 
would seek to recoup themselves by 
charging more than they otherwise need 
for the electric light. That meant that 
the present generetion was to pay more 
than they otherwise need for the electric 
light in order that the next generation 
might get it for less than they ought. 
He hoped, therefore, that the measure 
of his noble Friend, which had already 
been read a second time, would be al- 
lowed to proceed. At the same time, 
he hoped that the Bill of the noble 
Earl would be read a second time. 
Owing to its complicated character, he 
thought there was little chance of its 
assing through the other House this 
esion. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrrer—First Re- 
port—Army Estimates [No. 120]. 

Committe or Seigction (Special Report). 

Private Brit (by Order) — Second Reading — 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Theatres, 
&e.), put off. 

Pusitic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Queen Anne’s Bounty * [211]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (England 
and Wales) [182] [Fourth Night], debate 
further adjourned ; Access to Mountains 
(Scotland) [103]; Liquor Traffic (Local 
Veto (Scotland) (106); Fishing in Rivers 
[152]; Distress for Rent (Dublin) ( 





Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) [92], 
dguted ; Steam Engines and Boilers [137], 
put off; Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 
(1886) Amendment (No. 2) [162], put of; 
Partnership [206], debate adjourned. 
Committee—Report—Glebe Lands * [180]. 
Withdrawn—Architects’ Registration (81). 
Provistona Orpen Bitis—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan Commons (Farnborough) * 
[192] ; Metropolitan Commons (Chislehurst 
and St. Paul's Cray)* [193]; Metropolis 
(Whitechapel and Limehouse) * [194]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ceca 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(THEATRES, &c.) BILL (sy Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, that in bringing for- 
ward this Bill on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, he would re- 
mind the House that it was essentially 
a continuation measure of the powers 
already given to the Metropolitan Board. 
At the time those powers were granted 
they were tentative. They were powers 
granted in response to a ee brought 
up by a Committee of the House whose 
recommendations were embodied in the 
Bill of 1878. Those powers referred, in 
the first place, to existing theatres ; and, 
in the second place, to theatres which 
had to be built. In both cases the 
powers which were granted were only 
with regard to one certificate, and left 
out entirely the question of supervision 
which was necessary whenever any al- 
teration was made in a theatre. It had 


since come to the knowledge of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in carry- 
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ing out the Act during the past nine 
years, that many theatres, which, in old 
times, had received a certificate from the 
Board, had been entirely altered, and 
altered in a manner which was not cou- 
ducive to the public safi The Bill, 
as it was now introduced by the Metro- 
politan Board, contained a provision 
that the Board should have power to 
enter the theatres, to examine P cme and 
lay down such conditions as were neces- 
sary for the public safety. Those powers, 
however, could not be exercised arbi- 
trarily, because there was a clause in 
the Bill providing arbitration wherever 
there was a difference between the pro- 
prietors of the theatre and the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. The opponents 
of the Bill had drawn up a manifesto 
which consisted of extracts from the re- 
port of a deputation to the Home Secre- 
tary last year, and the principal fault 
they found with the Board was that the 
wers now pro to be conferred 
by the Bill had already been exceeded, 
and that requisitions had been made on 
the theatre proprietors which were not 
justified. Now that statement was ab- 
solutely false; because 98 per cent of 
the requisitions made upon the tacatre 
and music-hall proprietors, both old and 
new, had been confirmed, and out of six 
— from theatre owners only 16 out 
of 93 requisitions made by the Board 
had been unconfirmed, while only 11 out 
of 105 requisitions made in regard to 
music halls were unconfirmed. One of 
the principal reasons why Parliament 
handed over to the Metropolitan Board 
the charge of theatres was to be found 
in the Report of a Committee which 
sat upon the subject, and it was because 
the Board had at its disposal a staff of 
officers who were accustomed to build- 
ing, and because they had been made 
the authority for supervising the build- 
ings erected in London. It was, there- 
fore, a that they were for those 
reasons the proper persons to have 
charge of the theatres as well. The 
a Bill could only be objected to 
y those theatre proprietors who had 
the intention of not carrying out their 
duty to the public by making altera- 
tions after they had received a certifi- 
cate from the Board. He might refer 
to the Grand Theatre, which was burned 
down as lately as last December. On 
inquiry into that disaster, and on re- 





ferring to the original plans under which 
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the certificate of the Board was granted, 
it was found that a most serious altera- 
tion had been made after the certificate 
of the Board had been granted, and 
that a dwelling house had been con- 
structed in the very centre of the theatre 
—namely, out of the smoking foyer in 
the front, and that bedrooms had been 
built over it as well. In the case of the 
Comedy Theatre two new houses had 
been added to the frontage of the 
theatre, and incorporated with it. In 
addition, they were built in an improper 
manner, without the walls which were 
necessary for preventing a fire from 
spreading from the stage to that part of 
the theatre set apart as the auditorium. 
He thought these were sufficient reasons 
why the Bill proposed by the Metropo- 
litan Board should receive the assent of 
the House, and be referred to a Select 
Committee. One of the allegations of 
the opponents of the Bill was that 
during the nine years the Bourd had 
had charge of the theatres they had not 
overtaken the work they were called 
upon todo. Asa matter of fact there 
had been, including old and new theatres, 
music halls, and places of entertainment, 
each covering an area of over 500 square 
feet, which was the minimum the Board 
could take action upon, a total of some 
458 licensed upon inspection, in regard 
to which plans and elevations had been 
made by the Board. He thought that 
if the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were to be disestablished, as they were 
told, under another Bill now before 
the House, that still the Board would 
not be doing its duty if it were to 
relegate into futurity any provisiors 
for the safety of the public which 
it felt necessary to carry out. As he 
understood from the newspapers that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
confide those duties to a future County 
Council, he would only say that he felt 
he should have done his duty in the 
interests of the safety of the public 
by pressing this Bill to a Division, so 
that those whu declined either to bring 
in a Bill on the subject themselves, or 
to allow the Bill to go forward, should 
bear the blame of any catastrophe which 
might take place. He begged, therefore, 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Yr. Tatton Egerton.) 
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Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, he rose for yr 
pose of moving the rejection of the 
introduced by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and he did so on the ground 
thet, quite eg, Denson of the question 
how long the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was to remain in existence, it 
was most improper to be entrusted with 
the charge of the safety of the public 
in our theatres. When the Board asked 
for further powers, it was desirable for 
the House to look back to the powers 
they already ssed. In 1878 the 
Board obtained the powers with regard 
to the Metropolitan theatres which had 
been sidered 4 to by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Egerton), but for four years—and he had 
already called the attention of the House 
to the fact—down to 1881, the Board 
made no movement at all. It was not 
until after the question was brought pro- 
minently before the House that the 
Board began to stir, and at that time the 
Home Secretary, who was then the right 
hon. Member for Derby ~~ William 
Harcourt), stated officially that the 
Board had ample powers and every- 
thing that was necessary in 
to the supervision and safety of 
theatres. ‘That answer was repeated 
year after year by the Chairman of 
the Board, the late Member for the 
Hornsey Division of Middlesex. The 
Metropolitan Board now maintained 
that they had not had sufficient powers 
in the past. Ocrtainly they had not 
done their duty, for after the lapse of 
nine years, during which they main- 
tained that they had ample powers, 
they now came to the House of Oom- 
mons declaring that their powers were 
inadequate, and asking for the exten- 
sion of them. The persons who were 
interested in the theatres and music 
halls in the Metropolis comprised a very 
numerous body, and represented a capital 
of between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 
in the Metropolis alone, besides directly 
giving employment to 150,000 people, 
independent of those who were indirectly 
employed. These gentlemen were alto- 
gether opposed to the action of the 
Metropolitan Board. They did not 
object to inspection. On the contrary, 
they invited it; but they objected to the 
way in which it was carried on by the 
Metropolitan Board. They were quite 
willing that the Home Secretary, or any 
authority he might appoint, should 
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inspect their theatres and carry out what- 
ever alteration might be considered 
right and safe in the interests of the 

ublic. But they wanted the system to 

e carried out on steady and consistent 
lines year after year, and not to be con- 
ducted in the arbitrary and whimsical 
manner which had been adopted under 
the Metropolitan Board, so that it could 
never be known what was required to 
be done. One year a Committee of 
the Metropolitan Board went round to 
inspect the theatres and give instruc- 
tions that certain alterations should be 
made, and when those alterations had 
been made, perhaps at the cost of thou- 
sands of pounds to the lessees and mana- 
gers, three years afterwards another 
Committee was appointed that went 
round the theatres and said that all that 
had been done was wrong, and required 
such and such other alterations to be 
made, the result being that the lessees 
never knew where they were, or what 
they had to do. Another question to 
which the proprietors of theatres ob- 
jected was the loss of time involved. 
Owing to the red tape system of the 
Board, plans were lodged with them for 
many months without eliciting an an- 
swer. Lastly, it had been elicited by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
that the official appointed by the Board 
to look after these matters was the very 
official who was always applying to the 
theatrical managers for orders for ad- 
mission, with an indication that unless 
he received boxes and orders, the work 
which the Board had power to do, 
and which was under his management, 
would be pressed forward. On all these 
grounds, he did not think that the Board 
was the proper authority to be entrusted 
with increased powers, and he, there- 
fore, begged to move the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he had much pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment. So far as 
the result of inquiry went, it was plain 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had made a muddle and a mess of the 
inspection of the theatres of the Metro- 
polis. Up to the present moment, a 
considerable amount of extra expense 
had been thrown upon the proprietors 
of theatres, and there was a possibility, 
if this Bill passed, that the rates of ad- 
mission in some of the East End districts 


Mr. Dizon-Hartland 








would be considerably increased. He 
also objected to any proposal for placi 
further powers in the hands of a mori- 
bund body like the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who, no doubt, would muddle 
this matter as they had muddled many 
others. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Dixon- Hartland.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Cotone, HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
that as that occasion seemed to be seized 
by some hon. Members as an oppor- 
tunity of throwing stones at the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and as that was 
the constant practice of some Members 
who were opposed to the Board, he 
thought it would be in better taste, 
seeing that the Board was to be put upon 
its trial, that no observations should be 
made on either side meanwhile to preju- 
dice the case. He was one of those who 
believed that the opening 7 ee would 
redound to the credit of the Metropolitan 
Board, and that those who had made 
allegations against it would find that 
they had been misinfurmed. However, 
the immediate question before the House 
was whether additional powers should 
be given to the Metropolitan Board, for 
the continuous inspection of theatres, so 
that the Board might know that the 
arrangements they hac sanctioned were 
being faithfully carried out from year to 
year. The best answer to the objection 
which had been raised with regard to 
giving additional powers to the Board 
was this—that before the Bill came into 
operation, or, at any rate, its operation 
could be deferred, a new body would 
have been created, and therefore the 
objection was a very frivolous one, that 
the Board were not the proper persons 
to have the charge of the theatres, seeing 
that in the course of another 12 months 
the Council of the County of London would 
have all the powers of the Board trans- 
ferred to them, and would then be the 
authority to be entrusted with the control 
of all matters of this kind. If the addi- 
tional powers sought by the Metropolitan 
Board were vested in the Home Secre- 
tary the Board would be very glad in- 
deed to get rid of a very troublesome 
part of their work; but he understood 
that that responsibility was declined by 
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the right hon. Gentlemar, who 
sad probly rightl songs eet 
would be better to leave it to the pro- 


- posed new cena" foros was to repre- 


sent the County of London in the future. 
He asked the House to consider the 
matter from that point of view. The 
Metropolitan Board, on various grounds, 
were desirous of leaving the law affect- 
ing the Metropolis iu such a state that 
their successors would have the test 
possible assistance from it in discharging 
their duty. Experience, however, had 
shown the Metropolitan Board that their 
present powers were not sufficient. He 
could only claim for the Metropolitaa 
Board that there had been no serious 
disaster in the theatres since this juris- 
diction had been given to them, and it 
was only for the purpose of making the 
jurisdiction more complete that the Bill 

ad been introduced. When the proper 
time came the County Council would 
take over the duties of the Board, and 
he hoped that the unjust suspicion which 
seemed to prevail among certain persons 
as to the action of the Board would be 
removed. He begged to support the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down had expounded 
the extraordinary doctrine that when the 
Metropolitan Board brought in a Bill for 
further powers, it was bad taste on the 
part of the House to consider the matter 
of public notoriety. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman knew very wel! that not only 
was an investigation now going on with 
regard to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, but that, to a great extent, that 
investigation was deemed necessary on 
account of their action in reference to 
Metropoiitan theatres. The hon. and 
gallant Member said that in all pro- 
bability the Board would disappear in 
the course of 12 months. If that were 
80, why did the Board waste the money 
of the ratepayers in bringing in a Bill 
which was only to be in operation for a 
year? He hoped the Home Secretary 
would meet the question by distinctly 
stating that ‘he Government objected to 
the provisions of the Bill. It had been 
intimated that, under the powers already 
vested in the Metropolitan Board, the 
officers of that body were always run- 
ning about for orders for the theatres, 
and it had been proved that the whole 


Metropolitan Board of Works was a! 
| theatres were in the same condition as 


greedy, cadging body. 
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Mr. TATTON EGERTON rose to 
Order. He asked if it was competent 
for the hon. Member to speak of a 
Pro as a “greedy, cadging 

rn. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
withdraw the term, and say that the 
Board were the reverse. It was the 
habit of one Commitiee of the Board to 
visit the theatres and propose a series 
of alterations. Another Committee 
came in shortly afterwards, and alto- 
gether reversed the decision of their pre- 
decessors, requiring fresh alterations to 
be made. He would not say that the 
managers of theatres were ruined by 
this action, because they had a profit- 
able business; but they were put to 
great annoyance and expense. He 
trusted that the matter would not be 
entrusted to the new County Council 
that was about to be called into ex- 
istence.- Instead of being the best 
authority, he was afraid that it would 
be almost as bad as the Metropolitan 
Board. He hoped the Home Secretary 
would have the courage to take over to 
the Home Office the power of looking 
into the condition of the theatres in 
regard to fires, and he believed that 
would be a change which would be 
satisfactory to the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers, and also to the public. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he looked upon the question 
sey from a public — of view. 

ior to 1858, the duty of protecting the 
safety of the public visiting the theatres 
from the consequences of fire was vested 
ractically in the Lord Chamberlain. 
Parliament in its wisdom passed an 
Act, in 1878, transferring the duty to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; and, 
notwithstanding the attack made on the 
Metropolitan ard by the purist 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), he (Mr. Webster) asserted that 
the Board had done its duty to the 
Metropolis and to the people who fre- 
quented the theatres honourably, faith- 
fully, strictly, and well. If an inquiry 
were to take place, he believed that that 
would be found strictly true. The Bill 
now before the House simply gave the 
Board continuance powers. At the 
present time they had pee to inspect 
theatres and see that they were so con- 
structed as to give security to life against 
fire; but they had no power to goin 
from year to year, and see that the 
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they had been left. It-was in the power 
of the Board to go down to the theatres 
now and to see that the passages and 
exits were in proper order; but, after 
having given their certificate, they had 
no further power to assert that every- 
thing had been kept in the same condi- 
tion. That was an improper state of 
affairs, and ought not to be continued. 
All the Metropolitan Board asked was 
to have more continuance powers, 80 
that they might, from time to time, 
inspect the theatros in the interest of the 
public. It was stated that the Metro- 
politan Board would cease to exist. It 
might, or it might not. In all proba- 
bility it would; but the new County 
Council would have so many duties to 
discharge that it would have no time 
to go into the question of the pro- 
tection of life in the theatres from 
fire. Therefore, the Metropolitan 
Board desired to place in the hands 
of the new Council the best Act of Par- 
liament they could, and he could not 
believe that the House of Commons 
would say that it was undesirable to 
protect the public safety, either in the 
theatres of the Metropolis or elsewhere. 
The hon. Member for the Uxbridge Divi- 
sion of Middlesex (Mr. Dixon- Hartland), 
who moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
who appeared to have taken charge of all 
questions relating either to the rating 
of Londoners, or any matter in which 
Londoners were primarily interested, 
either in the administration of their 
local concerns or the protection of their 
lives and properties from the ravages of 
fire, presumed to know more about these 
questions than the Metropolitan Board 
and all the other authorities in London. 
Perhaps the hon. Member might not 
be aware that Petitions had come to the 
Metropolitan Board in favour of the 
Bill from various Local Boards in the 
Metropolis. 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
gut HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
desired to say a few words on the Bill. 
He could not help regarding it as some- 
what unnecessary under the circum- 
stances. It was introduced on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
but they did not know whether the pro- 
posals in the Local Government Bill with 
regard to London would be adopted or 
not. If they were, the existing powers 
of the Metropolitan Board would be 
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transferred to the new Council. The 
hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. R. G. 
Webster) had a little under-stated the 


existing powers of the Board. He did 
not say that those powers were sufficient 
for the protection of theatres—probably 
they were not—but they were more ex- 
tensive than the powers in the hands of 
any authority in the Provinces. The 
Act of 1878 gave the Metropolitan Board 
ogee to point out what works ought to 
carried out in the structure of new 
theatres, and also to point out, within 
reasonable limits, what alteration should 
be made in old theatres. But the Board 
had also power, under the Act of 1882, 
to see that doors and exits were pro- 
perly constructed. The greater theatres 
were in a much better condition as to 
safety and protection than theatres else- 
where; and whatever urgency there was 
in the matter with regard to the Metro- 
polis, there was more urgency with 
reference tothe Provinces. As had been 
pointed out, the Local Government Bill 
roposed to transfer the powers of the 
etropolitan Board to the new Council 
of the County of London. Perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the best course 
would be to wait and see how the Local 
Government Bill went on ; but it might 
not be impossible before the Bill left the 
House to introduce clauses in that part 
of it which related to the new Council of 
the County of London in regard to the 
inspection of theatres. But, be that as 
it might, the present moment seemed to 
him to be inopportune for giving further 
powers to what he might call a mori- 
bund body, which would probaoly never 
have an opportunity of putting those 
powers into force. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
144: Majority 126.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put of for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 
—$) - — 

LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—NEWPORT COUNTY COURT 
— INSUFFICIENT AND DEFEOLIVE 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the First Com- 
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missioner of Works, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statements 
contained in a Memorial sent to the 
Judge of the County Court at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, by the barristers 
practising there and 70 Solicitors, as to 
the insufficient and defective accommoda- 
tion provided for the sittings of the 
Court, and for the offices; and, what 
steps he will take to provide a proper 
Court and offices ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxer) (Dublin University): My 
attention has, from time to time, been 
called to the insufficient accommodation 
afforded in the County Court referred 
to, which is held on a lease expiring at 
Christmas, 1889. With the view of 
meeting the difficulty temporarily, it 
was arranged in January, 1886, that 
the sittings of the Court should be 
transferred to the new Town Hall, which 
had then just been completed, and to 
the use of which, and also of the build- 
ing erected and used by the County 
Justices, the Government were entitled 
for County Court purposes under the 
provisions of the Act 13 & 14 P%et., c. 
61, s. 24. Ample accommodation is 
afforded in these buildings for all the 
County Court business, but the transfer 
has never been carried out ; because the 
Local Authorities appear to have been 
unable to make arrangements for the 
occupation of the Town Hall on two 
consecutive days in those weeks in which 
the County Court sits. Such arrange- 
ments are found possible in other towns 
where the County Court business is 
larger than at Newport; and I have 
recently informed the Memorialists, who 
have prayed for improved accommoda- 
tion, that I must look tothe Local Autho- 
rities to afford every possible facility tothe 
Government in making arrangements 
which are primarily for the benefit of 
the town without entailing unnecessary 
expenditure on National Funds. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—APPLEOROSS 
BAY. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the placirg of numerous posts, 
with iron hooks attached, by Lord 
Middleton, in Applecross Bay, was in 
accordance with 29 @eo. IT., c. 22, s. 1, 
which, inter alia, enacts that— 


‘* Tf any person or persons whatsoever shall 
obstruct or hinder any person or persons from 
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fishing in moonlight nights, or at any other 
time whatsoever, in all or any or in any part 
of the said seas, &c., such person shall for every 
such offence respectively forfeit the sum of 
£100 sterling ;”’ 


whether it is his intention to prosecute 
Lord Middleton for the above penalties ; 
and, whether he is aware that, since 
attention has been drawn to the subject, 
Lord Middleton has begun to remove the 
obstruction referred to therein ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh, and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I cannot give 
any answer as to the legality or illegality 
of acts done upon a bare statement in a 
Question, and without knowledge of 
the particulars. I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member that no persons 
have fished, or attempted to fish, in 
the place referred to, and it follows that 
no person has been obstructed or 
hindered. I answer the last paragraph 
in the negative. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked, whether the Lord Advocate 
would cause inquiry to be made to 
ascertain whether the facts were as 
stated in the Question ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
Act to which my hon. Friend refers is 
an Act to prohibit any person from 
obstructing or hindering a person from 
fishing. 1 have stated that, as a matter 
of fact, no person has been obstructed 
or hindered; and therefore I do not 
see any cause for an inquiry. 


BURMAH — DISARMAMENT OF THE 
BU RMESE. 


Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statement of the Bur- 
mah correspondent of The Times, on the 
9th instant, that the recent policy of 
disarming the Burmese population has 
been a lamentable mistake; whether 
the policy is being still pursued; and 
whether any papers will be laid upon 
the Table of the House in reference to 
the subject, and the grounds on which 
it was adopted ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State for India has 
seen the statements alluded to in the 
Question. The official documents re- 
ceived from India do not, however, bear 
out the description of the policy of dig- 
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armament and its results given by The 
Times correspondent. The Secretary of 
State has no reason to think that the 
action of the Chief Commissioner has 
been mistaken, or to interfere with its 
continuance. The Secretary of State 
does not see any present necessity for 
laying Papers on the subject before the 
House; but I shall be glad to show 
them to the hon. Member. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AL- 
LEGED OUTRAGE BY A POLICE CON.- 
STABLE AT PORTUMNA., 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, on Tuesday, 3rd April, 1888, Con- 
stable Courteney (or Coatenay), of 
Ballyshrule Barrack, near Portumna, 
killed, or caused the death of, a cow be- 
longing to Andrew Keane, of Bally- 
glass; whether the constable was found 
in the cowshed with the dying cow; 
whether he paid the owner £6 as com- 
pensation and hush-money on Thursday 
5th April; whether at places where this 
constable has been on “‘ protection duty ”’ 
a sheep and a horse have died mys- 
teriously by violence; and, whether, on 
the unsupported evidence of this con- 
stable, six young men in the district of 
Portumna were recently imprisoned for 
alleged intimidation, while two others 
only escaped punishment by establishing 
an alibi, though he had sworn posi- 
tively against them also? He wished 
also to add to the Question a paragraph 
which had been struck out after he had 
handed ‘tin. It was, whether if this 
Constable Courteney had not been 
caught redhanded causing the death of 
the cow, this death of the cow would 
have appeared as an agragrian outrage? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The latter part of the Question was 
struk out by myself as being irregular. 

Toe CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I will 
content myself with dealing with the 
Question on the Paper. The Inspector 
General of Constabulary reports that 
the constable referred to, in a state of 
drunkenness, entered the cowhouse and 
lay down. The owner subsequently 


entered and charged the constable with 
killing a cow which was lying dead there. 
The constable thereupon offered him £6 
compensation, and subsequently paid it 


Sir John Gorst 
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to aim. The districti , however, 
reports that the sergeant in charge of the 
station inspected some 36 hours after- 
wards the carcase of the cow, and found 
it in a state of decomposition, and from 
its condition considered it could not 
have been killed by the constable as 
alleged, and the general impression 
among the people in the district carries 
out this view. There does not appear 
to be any ground for the allegation that 
while the constable was on protection 
duty in other places a horse and a sheep 
died mysteriously by violence. As re- 
gards the last paragraph, six men were 
convicted, not on the unsupported evi- 
dence of the constable, but on the testi- 
mony of four constables, this man being 
one. In the case of one only of the two 
men who were acquitted did this con- 
stable give evidence. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the sergeant reports that the ap- 
pearance of the cow when it was only 
one day dead precluded the idea that it 
had been killed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So I under- 
stand ? 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—RETURNS. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will grant the 
Returns asked for by the hon. Member 
for North Meath (Mr. Mahony), one 
relating to Judicial Rents in Ireland 
and the other to the population of Poor 
Law Electoral Divisions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The De- 
partments concerned report that it would 
not be practicable to furnish the Returns 
ported, to without a serious interrup- 
tion of their public business. I there- 
fore regret I cannot undertake to consent 
to their being called for. 


THE TkUCK LAW—THE RHYMNEY 
IRON COMPANY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether breaches 
of the Truck Law by the Rhymney Iron 
Company have, during the past two 
months, been reported to the local Fac- 
tory Inspector and to the Government, 
pot what action has been, or will be, 
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taken therein; whether the Rhymney 
Company has been several times prose- 
cu = similar offences, and on what 
occasions; and, whether the same Com- 
pany was specially reported against by 
the Commission on Truck 20 years 
since ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; complaints have been made, and 
are now the subject of inquiry. I am 
not prepared to say at present whether 
it will be possible to procure legal evi- 
dence, or what action will be taken. 
The Rhymney Iron Company have been 
twice prosecuted for offences under the 
Truck Act, in 1885 and 1886. An 
account of the (er er of this Com- 

any is appended to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Truck of 1871. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HOLYHEAD HARBOUR—THE PLAT- 
TERS ROCKS. 


Me. LEWIS (Anglesey) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the facts contained in the Memorial 

resented to the Board of Trade by the 
Holyhead Local “Board in July last, 
showing the great necessity, in the in- 
terest of shipping generally, as well as 
for the safety of the Holyhead steamers, 
that the Platters Rocks in the harbour 
be removed, are correct; whether the 
Government received a Memorial from 
the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce 
of Liverpool, in support of the above- 
mentioned Memorial, stating that they 
had consulted the principal Shipping 
and Underwriting Associations of that 
port, and found that they all agree that 
the removal of the rocks in question 
would be greatly increasing the harbour 
of refuge accommodation, and prevent 
the loss of many lives and much valuable 
property; whether the Government re- 
ceived a similar Memorial from the 
Committee of Lloyd’s, as well as from 
several other influential Bodies, to the 
same effect; and, whether the Govern- 
ment, if not prepared to have the rocks 
removed, intend te have one of the other 
two schemes, that have been for years 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, carried out — namely, either to 
build over the Platters, leaving entrance 
on each side to the inner harbour, or to 
run a pier from the Salt Island on the 
rocks ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mropazst 
Hioxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have received the various Me- 
morials referred to by the hon. Member 
on the subject of the vemoval of the 
Platters Rocks; but I am not prepared, 
within the limits of a reply, to express 
an opinion on all the statements which 
have been made therein. Neither of the 
ey ee referred to by ve hon Ps a 
in the last paragraph of his Question 
has for some years at under the con- 
sideration of the Board of Trade; but 
they ap to have been suggested 
under different circumstances before 
ee of the present breakwater was 
made. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Oouncil on Educa- 
tion, When he proposes to introduce 
the Technical Instruction Bill ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wx- 
u14M Hart Dyxz) (Kent, Dartford): I 
hope to introduce the Technical Instruc- 
tion Bill so soon as substantial progress 
has been made with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


ARMY — HARWICH HARBOUR—CLOS- 
ING ENTRANCE DURING’ RIFLE 
PRACTICE ON LANDGUARD COMMON. 
Coroner ANSTRUTHER (Suffolk, 

Woodbridge) asked the Secretary of 

State for War, Whether the War 

Office intend closing the entrance to 

Harwich Harbour during rifle practice 

on Landguard Common ; and, whether 

such a step is taken with the consent and 
advice of the Board of Trade and of the 

Harwich Harbour Conservancy Board ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 

Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 

No, Sir; I understand that there is no 

such intention. 

Mrz. F. 8.STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he has authorized the 
War Office to close the deep water chan- 
nel into Harwich Harbour? 

Tse PRESIDENT (Sir Micnart 
Hioxs-Beacz) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade, after holding a local inquiry, 
gave, on the 29th of October last, the 
consent required by the. Artillery and 
Rifle Ranges Act, 1885, to the bye-laws 





which the Secretary of State for War 
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had made. The bye-laws will not 
— vessels entering and leaving 
arwich Harbour passing through the 
range, as they provide that firing is to 
cease during the passage of vessels. 


SCOTLAND—THE IMPRISONED TIREE 
CROFTERS. 


Dra. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the three imprisoned Tiree 
crofters were persuaded by the Edin- 
burgh Prison authorities to sign a docu- 
ment acknowledging the illegality of 
their actions, and promising, if the Lord 
Advocate would recommend a commuta- 
tion of their sentence, to go home at 
once to Tiree, and not to attend any 
public meetings in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock, or elsewhere, nor to encourage 
in any way those who attack the admin- 
istration of the Law; and, whether the 
said document was explained to them, 
before they appended their signatures, 
in their own language—Gaelic. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I do not believe 
that the Prison Authorities interfered 
in this matter at all, and I never had 
any communication with them on the 
subject. A gentleman connected with 
benevolent Societies in Glasgow came to 
Edinburgh and visited the prisoners; 
and then wrote to me as the result of 
what he described as a “‘ long and inter- 
esting conversation,” that they asked 
him “strongly to say on their behalf” 
that— 

“If they are let out of prison now, and 
allowed to go home in peace, that they will 
always prove themselves the most law-abiding 
and very best friends of law and order in Tiree.” 
This was the very first communication 
received on the subject. I directed a 
reply to be sent, in which it was stated 
that— 


“The Lord Advocate was not prepared to take 
any step that may tend to alter the course of 
law, if, as on a former occasion, those who have 
broken it are to be received and féted as inno- 
cent persons on the Royal prerogative of mercy 
being extended to them.” 


I received a reply from the same gentle- 
man—a document written in his hand- 
writing, and signed by the prisoners, 
containing, inter alia, the statements re- 
ferred to in the Question. The gentle- 
man in the covering letter stated that 
the paper had been drawn by himself, 
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and “carefully considered” by the 
prisoners. A letter to him from the 
risoners’ solicitor was also enclosed, 
indicating that they were in communi- 
cation on the subject. 


SCOTLAND—THE CROFTERS’ COMMIS. 
SION—SITTING AT GAIRLOCH. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
it is true, as reported in Zhe Scottish 
Highlander of this week, that the first 
cases to be heard at the opening of the 
Land Court at Gairloch, on Monday 
morning next, refer to crofters resident 
at a dist.nce of 16 to 18 miles from the 
place where the Court is to be held; 
and, if so, whether some arrangement 
could be made by which cases near the 
Court were taken at the beginning of 
the sitting, so that reasonable facilities 
might be given to people who have to 
travel such long distances to put in an 
appearance later on in the day? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
the greatest distance crofters had to 
come for the Court yesterday was eight 
miles—six by road, and two by boat— 
not 16 or 18, as stated by The Scottish 
Highlander. All those cited appeared 
in good time, made no complaint of in- 
convenience, gave their evidence, and 
were free to return home before 4 
o'clock, and would reach home long 
before darkness set in. 


PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 
(LIMITED). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he is aware that a Company, call- 
ing itself the Provident Association of 
London (Limited), carrying on business 
which has been described by the 
Managing Director as that of both an 
Insurance Association and a Building 
Society, offers to the representatives of 
deceased members, beneficial advantages 
to which living members are not en- 
titled, under the Rules of the Associa- 
tion; whether a Company carrying on 
business of this nature is required, 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Insurance 
Companies Act, 1870,” to deposit with 
the Accountant General the sum of 
£20,000; and, whether this Company 
has complied with this provision of the 
Statute ? : 
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Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcwart 
Hroxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): I am in- 
formed that the Memorandum and 
Articles of the Company referred to by 
the hon. Member were first produced at 
the Office of the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies on the 29th of April, 
1884; but were referred back for the 
Objects Clause to be so amended as to 
make it quite clear that life insurance 
was 10t included. This was done, the 
words added tothe Memorandum being— 

‘Provided that nothing herein contained 

shall authorize the Oomeeny, to grant annuities 
or assurance on human life.” 
With this amendment the registration 
was allowed without the deposit of the 
£20,000 being made. I further under- 
stand that, since the date of registra- 
tion, nothing is known of the Company, 
comps that the Registrar has received 
regularly the Annual Returns, and has 
filed a copy of one immaterial Special 
Resolution. If any facts are brought 
under the notice of the Board of Trade, 
showing that the business of life as- 
surance is being carried on by the Com- 
pany, I will direct that further inquiry 
be made as regards the position of the 
Company under the Act referred to. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE BARROW DRAIN- 
AGE WORKS, 

Mr. MURPHY ‘Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 

lans proposed by the Government 
ngineer for the Barrow Drainage 

Works have now been condemned as 

unsuitable, and if, in consequence, the 

Bill to enable the project to be carried 

out, for which Parliamentary Notices 

were published last November, will 
have to be abandoned; what were the 
superior qualifications of the engineer 
and his principal assistants, who have 
been employed on “he Barrow and 

Shannon Drainage Schemes, which 

made their appointments necessary or 

desirable, to the exclusion of engineers 
resident in Ireland, who had for many 

years made a special study of the im- 

provement of hsee Rivers; and, what 


do the Government now propose with 
regard to the carrying out of those im- 
portant National works? 

Tue OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
hon. Member appears to be under a 
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misapprehension as to the plan that has 
been prepared for dealing with the 
matter. It will be brought before the 
House as soon as the condition of Public 
Business admits of it. As regards the 
officers employed, the chief engineer is 
an Irishman by descent, and was selected 
for the special experience acquired by 
him when engaged on extensive hydraulic 
works in South Africa. All his engineer- 
ing assistants are Irishmen, who were 
selected with a due regard to their 
qualifications. 


PRISON REGULATIONS (IRELAND) 
—RULE 24. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo: 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Irish Prison Rules provide (Rule 24) 
thet— 

‘* During the whole of his sentence, when it 
does not exceed one month, and during one 
month of his sentence when it exceeds one 
month, a convicted criminal prisoner shall have 
to lie on a plank bed ;”’ 
but that by industry and good conduct 
he may— 

“Earn a gradual remission of this uiré- 
ment after the expiration of one month ;’ 
whether it is the invariable practice in 
Ireland to require that the first month 
of any term of imprisonment shall be 
spent on the plank bed; whether this 
practice deprives the prisoner of the 
possibility of earning any remission of 
the plank bed punishment which the 
Rule contemplates ; whether, in case of 
imprisonment for longer terms than one 
month, the plank bed requirement will 
be postponed till after the first month to 
give the prisoner an opportunity of 
earning the remission provided by the 
Rule; whether a man named Corny, 
lately discharged from Kilmainham 
Prison, spent three months en the plank 
bed during a single imprisonment ; whe- 
ther it is a common practice in Irish pri- 
sons to punish with longer terms of 
plank bed than one month ; and, whe- 
ther there is any Law or Rule for such 
punishments ; and, if not, will they be 
putastopto? He called the attention 
of the Chief Secretary specially to para- 
graph 6 of the Question. 

CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
reply to the first two paragraphs is in 
the affirmative. The practice does de- 
prive the prisoner from earning any re- 
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mission during the first month; no such 
remission, however, is contemplated in 
the Rule. The Prisons Board have no 
power to adopt the course suggested in 
the 4th paragraph. A prisoner named 
Corny spent some 74 nights on the plank 
bed ; but this was due to his misconduct. 
In Ireland the plank bed is only con- 
tinued beyond a month in cases of mis- 
conduct ; whereas in England, under a 
similar Rule, the plank bed, as a gene- 
ral practice, is continued beyond a month 
until remission is earned by industry 
and good conduct. 

Mr. MURPHY: Have the Irish Pri- 
sons Board power to order the plank bed 
beyond the first month? Is not their 
power restricted to putting a prisoner 
on bread and water? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I under- 
stand they have power to order the 
plank bed. 


PRISON REGULATIONS (IRELAND) 
—RULE 105, 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Irish Prison Regulations (Rule 105) 
provide that the surgeon may, in case 
of danger or difficulty, call in medical 
assistance; whether there is anything in 
the Rules to limit the discretion of the 
surgeon in selecting the medical assist- 
ance he will call in; whether a Circular 
has been sent from the Irish Prisons 
Board to Governors of gaols, requiring 
them to submit a list of names of medical 
practitioners whom they may consider 
suitable in their districts for the purpose 
of being called in consultation; and, 
whether the Prisons Board are justified 
in attempting to fetter the discretion of 
the prison surgeons in this matter? 

Tuz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Rule is as stated, and a Circular has 
been issued as mentioned. The appoint- 
ment of Medical Officers of Prisons re- 
quires the sanction of the authorities; 
and it seems to me to be certainly within 
the spirit of the Rules that some effective 
control should be exercised as to the 
selection of consulting physicians. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—ENCROACHMENTS ON 
WASTE AND COMMON LANDS. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) asked the President of the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Local Government Board, Whether he 
will insert in the Local Government Bill 

visions for giving to the District 

uncils power, by summary proceedin 
before Justices, to prevent encroach- 
ments on waste and common lands? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcutr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
is nothing in the Local Government Bill 
which will interfere with powers of the 
nature of those referred to being con- 
ferred hereafter upon District Councils; 
but, for the reasons which I have more 
than once mentioned in the House, the 
Government are unwilling to insert pro- 
visions in the Bill for an amendment of 
the law, however desirable the amend- 
ment may be, which are not essential 
for the purposes of the Bill. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION SITTINGS IN CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Tyrone Sub-Commission, announced to 
commence its sittings on the Ist of May 
next, will be confined to the hearing of 
fair rent applications from the Unions of 
Omagh, Castlederg, Strabane, Gortin, 
Irvinestown, and Enniskillen ; whether 
the entire Division of South Tyrone, 
embracing the baronies of Middle and 
Lower Dungannon, and Closher, will be 
excluded by this arrangement; and, 
when cases from this large agricultural 
district are likely to be heard ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
sitting of the Sub-Commission in County 
Tyrone, which will commence on the Ist 
of May, will be confined to cases from 
the Unions named in the first part of the 
Question. The Sub-Commission will 
take up cases from the other Unions of 
the county in June next. 


STATE OF IRELAND—REFUSING TO 
SELL BREAD TO EMERGENCY MEN. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) (for Mr. J. 
O’Connor) (Tipperary, 8.) asked the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Michael Russell, Thomas Connors, and 
Miss Connors, were in January this year 
convicted of conspiracy for refusing to 
sell bread to Emergency men, and sen- 
tenced to six weeks’ imprisonment ; 
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whether, on appeal to the County Court, 
Judge Wall agreed to state a case for a 
Superior Court, and afterwards refused 
to state it; whether warrants for the 
arrest of the accused were issued on the 
lst of February; whether they were 
not arrested until the 15th of March, 
when the Superior Courts had closed 
their sittings, and waen it was then im- 
possible for the prisoners’ solicitor to 
apply for writ of habeas corpus, as he had 
announced his intention of doing on 
the refusal of the County Court Judge 
to state a case; and, whether he will 
state the cause of the delay in executing 
the warrant ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn) (Dublin 
University): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Michael Russell, Thomas Connors, 
and Jane Connors were convicted and 
sentenced for conspiring to refuse to selJ, 
as stated in the Question. They ap- 
pealed; and the County Court Judge 
affirmed the sentences on Russell and 
Thomas Connors, and allowed the case 
against Jane Connors to stand over to 
next Quarter Sessions. The County 
Court Judge, on being asked to state a 
case, said he would look into the matter 
and see if he had power todoso. He 
did subsequently refuse to state a case. 
The announcement of the County Court 
Judge’s decision was not made known 
until some days after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. The issue of the warrants was 
then referred to the Resident Magis- 
trates, who originally tried the case, 
and when they were signed their execu- 
tion was carried out as soon as prac- 
ticable. The Divisional Magistrate 
states that the prisoners’ solicitor did 
not announce his intention of applying 
for a writ of habeas corpus. The pri- 
soners’ case, however, was in no way 
prejudiced ; inasmuch as although the 
regular sittings of the Courts had ter- 
minated, a vacation Judge has always 
been accessible, who would have full 
jurisdiction to hear such an application. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—ROBBERY AT THE CHARTERHOUSE 
STREET POST OFFICE. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If any 
investigation has taken place as to the 


robbery at the Charterhouse Street Post | 





Office ; and, how the police, when a hole 
existed in the shutters and the gas was 
alight, could have allowed a large safe 
to be removed and a meal enjoyed in the 
office ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Commis- 
sioner of Police as to this robbery; 
and he informs me that there is no 
shutter at this Post Office, but a board- 
ing so high that only a tall man can see 
over it, and there is no hole init. The 
safe was removed by the thieves from 
the front office into the back, and the 
meal was enjoyed not in view of the 
street, but down in the basement. My 
hon. Friend must bear in mind that it is 
impossible for a constable on his beat to 
keep observation on one house ; but the 

tice of keeping gas alight and having 
oles in the shutters is of great aid to 
the police. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR OF MAIN ROADS. 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether it is the 
fact that under Clause 15, section 2, of 
the Local Government Bill, a County 
District retaining under its own care 
the maintenance and repair of main 
roads within the district, will only be 
entitled to receive from the County 
Council one-half the cost of such main- 
tenance and repair under ‘‘ The High- 
ways and Locomotive Act, 1878,” and 
will lose the present grant in aid from 
the Exchequer ; and, whether, inasmuch 
as such an enactment will tend to throw 
the maintenance and repair of main 
roads entirely on County Councils, and 
discourage that local, and in great part 
voluntary, superintendence which is so 
essential to efficient work and economical 
expenditure, he will so amend Clause 
15, that a County District wishing to 
retain the charge of its own main roads 
shall not be in a worse financial position 
than are the present Local Authorities 
in similar circumstances ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, the contributions from County 
Councils would be based, not on one- 
half the expenditure, but on the total 
expenditure on account of the main- 
tenance of county roads, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — LICENSING DIVI- 
SIONS. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he will 
have any objection to reduce the num- 
bers stated in Clause 10, section 2, of 
the Local Government Bill from 50,000 
to 45,000 as regards the boroughs or 
urban districts to be constituted by the 
County Councils as separate Licensing 
Divisions, in order that the nine 
boroughs specially affected in that re- 
spect may not be excluded; and, whe- 
ther he will take into special considera- 
tion the question of boroughs—such as 
Great Yarmouth, Wigan, Hastings, and 
Barrow—which were in 1881 under 
50,000, but are now about 50,000 or 
ebove it, and will recognize the unfair- 
ness of tacking on Rc ee ss villages 
to such boroughs to form Licensing 
Districts ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrromte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George's): I am 
afraid I can only say that if, when the 
clause referred to in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is reached in Committee, an 
Amendment is moved to the effect of 
that suggested, the Government will be 
prepared to give the proposal their con- 
sideration. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX. 

Srrm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he can see his way 
to relieve the fiching industry, which is 
at the present time in distress, as well 
as the agricultural interest, of the pro- 
pres Wheel Tax, the fishing carts 

eing in most cases necessarily, owing 
to the rough nature of their work, over 
10 cwt., and a very large number of 
extra carts being only employed for a 
small portion of the year in the height 
of the fishing season for rapid loading 
and unloading? 

TuzrCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
could not undertake to ieee the fish- 
ing industry from the Wheel Tax. No 
person would be obliged to pay the tax 
for more vehicles than he possessed 
horses. The weight of the carts would 


be a matter for consideration. 
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PARKS (METROPOLIS) — ST. JAMES’S 
PARK. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
it is with his sanction that grass is being 
laid down along portions of the side of 
the Lake in St. James’s Park, and rail- 
ings are being erected, whereby children 
are debarred from their accustomed ac- 
cess to the water; and, whether it is 
intended to extend this process so as 
entirely to exclude for the future chil- 
dren from having access to the Lake? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxet) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, it was true that grass was being 
substituted for the unsightly flints which 
lined a portion of the Lake, and that 
railings were beirg put up to protect the 
grass whilst it was growing. So far as 
the railings had the effect of keeping the 
children away from what the hon. Mem- 
ber termed their ‘‘ accustomed access to 
the water,” he thought it would be a 
good thing, as he did not know what 
they wanted to have access to the water 
for, except to fall in. 

Mr. 8. SMITH pointed out that chil- 
dren were in the habit of sailing boats 
in the Lake. 

Mr. PLUNKET sgaid, he believed that 
the railings would not go all round the 
water. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR OF MAIN ROADS. 


Ma. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in 
the case of an Urban Authority which 
claims to retain the powers and duties 
of maintaining and repairing a main 
road within the district of such Autho- 
rity, will the County Council contribute 
the full annual amount, based on the 
average of three years’ expenditure on 
the road previous to the passing of the 
Act, or only pay the amovnt now con- 
tributed under the Highways Amend- 
ment Act of 1878, which is only one- 
half? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroni) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
contribution of the County Council in 
the case referred to will be based not on 
one-half of the expenditure in respect of 
the maintenance of the road prior to the 
passing of the Act, but on the total ex-. 
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penditure on account of the maintenance 
of the road. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — POSTAL 
ACCOMMODATION AT CARLOW. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, What is the 
reason of the delay in providing better 
accommodation for the post office busi- 
ness at Carlow ; whether representations 
have been made by the Town Commis- 
sioners and traders of the town to the 
effect that the present post office build- 
ing is wholly unsuited to the require- 
ments of the district; and, whether 
those representations have been admitted 
by the Inspector of the Post Office ; and, 
if so, when steps will be taken to pro- 
vide increased accommodation ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the Postmaster General, 
who was on a Committee, had asked 
him to answer the Question. It was 
true that representations had been re- 
received from Carlow as to the need of 
better accommodation for the post office 
business in that town. It had not been 
possible as yet to complete inquiries ; 
but no time would be lost in doing so, 
and in coming to a decision on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) : May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
it has not already taken about a year to 
get to the present state of the negotia- 
tions; and whether it always takes a 
year to complete the purchase of a site? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not in 
a position to admit that. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—THE 
MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 


Dr. OLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the new General Order restricting the 
enlistment of men for the Medical Staff 
Corps to three years Army and nine 
years Reserve service has been con- 
sidered or approved of by the Director 
General ; and, whether he has considered 
that the result of the new Regulations 
may be, that the men of the Corps will 
scarcely have become skilled in their 
nursing duties as orderlies when they 
will be removed aud replaced by raw, 
unskilled men ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanunorz)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
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Every Army Order is issued on the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of State, 
after consultation with his professional 
advisers. The importance of having a 
large reserve of trained men of the 
Medical Staff Corps available in war 
time is so great that the disadvantage 
of a somewhat curtailed training must 
be faced. 


SCOTLAND—THE CROFTERS’ COMMIS. 
SION—REDUCTION OF RENTS. 

Dr. OLARK (Oaithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he has seen 
the statement in Zhe Scottish Leader of 
13th April, that the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion has reduced the rents of Lord 
Lovat’s crofters from £995 te £689, 
although Lord Lovat reduced the same 
rents about 18 months ago from £1,202 
to £995; and, whether the statement is 
accurate ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I have not seen 
the statement, and have not as yet any 
official Report to enable me to say whe- 
ther it is accurate. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 


WALES) BILL— THE GRANT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF THE INDOOR 
POOR. 


Str TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, 
under the provisions of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, the proposed grant of 4d. 
per head per day towards the mainte- 
nance of the indoor poor will be a per- 
manent yearly grant, or whether the 
grant will be distributed by the Board 
for one year only after the election of 
the County Councils, and will then be 
discontinued ; and, whether, under the 
Bill, the grants in aid with respect to 
lunatics in asylums and the salaries of 
parochial medical officers and teachers in 
workhouse schools will be withdrawn ? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrouniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Bill contemplates 
that the payment at the rate of 4d. per 
head per day in respect of the mainte- 
nance of indoor paupers shall be paid 
annually, and not only during the first 
year after the constitution of the 
County Councils. The grants which 
have hitherto been paid by the Govern- 
ment in respect of pauper lunutics in 
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asylums, and salaries of Poor Law 
medical officers and teachers in Poor 
Law schools, will, under the Bill, be 

aid by the County Councils out of the 
finds raised by the Licence Duties in 
their counties. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked, whether the County Council 
would have the power to raise or lower 
this payment in respect of the mainte- 
nance of indoor paupers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. 


THE MAGISTRAOY (IRELAND) — RE- 
MOVAL OF DR. C0. RONAYNE, OF 
YOUGHAL, FROM THE COMMISSION 
OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
statement in the public prints—namely, 
that Dr. Charles Ronayne, of Youghal, 
has been removed from the Commission 
of the Peace, is true; and, ifso, whether 
he would state the grounds on which 
the Lord Chancellor has acted in this 
matter ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I un- 
derstand it is the case that the Gentle- 
man referred to has been removed from 
the Commission of the Peace. The 
grounds on which the Lord Chancellor 
acted seem to be fully set forth in the 
rete which I observe has ap- 
peared in the Daily Press. 

Mr. CLANCY: I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to be courtecus enough 
to state the grounds upon which the 
removal was effected. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that the mat- 
ter did not rest with him, but with the 
Lord Chancellor. He would, however, 
if the hon. Gentleman desired, ask the 
Lord Chancellor if there was anything 
to add, or which could be added ? 

Mr. OLANOY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether Dr. Ronayne 
was not removed from the Commission 
of the Peace simply for issuing a pro- 
clamation enjoining the preservation of 
the peace at a public meeting? 


[No reply. | 


INLAND REVENUE — AMOUNT RE- 
CEIVED FOR LICENCES FOR THE 
SALE OF SPIRITS, &c. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Secretary to 


Mr. Ritchie 
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the Treasury, What amount was re- 
ceived in the Metropolis during the last 
financial year for licences for the sale of 
spirits, wine, and beer; and, what 
amount was received for establishment 
licences ? 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who replied) 
said, the information that could be fur- 
nished at present would be imperfect ; 
and it would be better for the right hon. 
Gentleman to wait until more accurate 
figures could be furnished. 

Mra. HENRY H. FOWLER: I think 
it would be well that we should have 
information upon these points as soon 
as possible. T wish now to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether having regard to the 
general desire for the fullest informa- 
tion as to the financial aspect of his 
proposal, he will lay upon the Table 
a Return showing the amounts paid for 
existing licences and the taxation pro- 
posed to be transferred to each county ; 
secondly, the amounts of the Treasury 
grants paid to each county; thirdly, the 
proportion of the Probate Duty which it is 
estimated each county will receive on the 
basis of its indoor paupezism; fourthly, 
the estimated amount expended in re- 
spect of main roads; and, fifthly, the 
general county expenditure to which 
the whole county will be assessable. If 
the right hon. Gentleman will give the 
information it will save time and be of 
great service. 

Tuz PRESIDENT ie. Rirowie) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to place 
Notice of the Questions upon the Paper. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he can give the House any further 
information with regard to the formation 
of the new Department of Agriculture? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): A Bill 
to create t'e new Department is in 
draft, and is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of the Government. I hope 
it will be in our power to introduce it 
very shortly. 


LAND IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 


eb 


















Whether he is aware that the srometen 
of drainage schemes and kindred land 
improvements under existing legislation 
is almost at a standstill in Ireland in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Royal 
Commiss‘on for Public Works, and the 
expectation that fresh legislation on this 
subject will be introduced by the Govern- 
ment ; and, whether there is any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
proceed with legislation in this direction 
in the present Session, or at all; and, if 
not, will an authoritative announcement 
to that effect be given to put an end to 
the present state of uncertainty ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am not 
aware that the promotion of drainage 
schemes and kindred land improvements 
is at a standstill in Ireland at the 

resent moment. The subject has not 

een brought under my notice. One of 
the Bills in question, as a result of the 
Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works, is now practically ready; but 
the hon. Gentleman is aware that there 
are other Irish measures before the 
House; and the Government do not 
think itright to introduce these Drainage 
Bills untif some progress has been made 
with other Irish legislation, and there 
is a reasonable prospect of our being 
able to carry these Bills through the 
House without unnecessary delay. 

Mr. MURPHY: Am I to understand 
that there is some prospect of carry- 
ing measures of this kind this Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We certainly 
hope and intend to do so. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
GRIEVANCES OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury, Whether the Government are 
prepared to furnish means to the 
Administration in Ireland to deal with 
the grievanees of the National school 
teachers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government are not prepared to ask 
Parliament for increased Votes for the 
remuneration of Irish National school 
teachers. Any increase should come 
from local and uot from Imperial 
sources. 
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LIMITED LIABILITY LAW AMEND. 
MENT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the First Lord of the ury, 
If he van now state when the Bill of the 
Government for the Amendment of the 
Law of Limited Liability will be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster) : It is not 
possible to state any particular date; it 
will be introduced as soon as possible. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—BREAK- 
WATER AT MUTTON ISLAND, CO. 
GALWAY — isMPLOYMENT OF CON. 
VICTS. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Government intend to take early steps 
to locate convicts at Galway for the pur- 
pose of connecting Mutton Island with 
the main land, as recommended by the 
Committee of which Lord Cross was a 
member ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): The pro- 

sal to construct a breakwater from 

utton Island was considored by the 
Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works, and they reported that the large 
expenditure of public money which such 
a scheme would involve should be post- 
poned in favour of the many more 
urgent demands upon the public purse 
which exist. Under these circumstances, 
the Government are not prepared to take 
any early steps in the matter. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES)— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, How he 
intends to carry out his promise of fur- 
thering a Bill for the Promotion of 
Intermediate Education in Wales during 
the present Session ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): By the 
introduction of a Bill at a later period 
should opportunity be afforded. 

Mr. KENYON: Does the right hon. 


Gentleman think that the action taken 
by one of his Colleagues last night in 
opposing the second reading of a Bill 
dealing with the subject was in further- 
ance of his pledge to legislate on it? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the course to which the aon. Member 
referred was consistent with the duty 
which the Government owed to the House. 
The Bills involved questions of such 
t ase meee that they ought not to 


passed without a debate on the second 
reading. 

Mr. KENYON: Am I to under- 
stand—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL. 


Ma. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) in- 
quired when the Van and Wheel Tax 
Bill would be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, and when the second reading would 
be taken ? 

Tue OHANOELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he was not pre- 
pared to state the day when the second 
reading of the Bill would be taken, for 
that would depend on the progress of 
the Local Government Bill, with which 
it was connected. The hon. Member 
knew that it could not be taken at the 
same time as the Budget, as it was 4 
proposal for the future relief of rates, 
and not a matter of Imperial finance. 
He hoped that the Bill would be in the 
hands of Members in two or three days ; 
but he had purposely delayed it in order 
to consider many of the modifications in 
the tax that had been suggested by hon, 
Me nbers. 


GERMANY—HEALTH OF HIS IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have given 
him private Notice, Whether he can 
relieve the general anxiety by giving a 
more recent and more favourable report 
of the condition of the health of the 
German Emperor than that which ap- 
pert in the newspapers of this morn- 
in 

oo UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have seen a telegram 
sent on authority from Berlin to-day, 
which states that the Emperor passed a 
somewhat better night; but there is no 
doubt that his Majesty’s condition gives 
ground for grave anxiety, and com- 
mands deep sympathy with his family 
and people. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—-TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS. 


Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.): I 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice. It is, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the following extract from a statement 
made by an untried prisoner in Galway 
Gaol :— 

“T was driven the whole distance from 
Loughrea to Galway, 18 miles, and arrived at the 
gaol about 8 o’clock on Saturday night. On 
my arrival I delivered up everything that I 
thought they would want to take from me, in- 
cluding a crucifix and medal joined together by 
a chain. I was ushered into a small cell, seven 
feet by five, was stripped naked by two warders 
and searched. They found a medal of the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacred Heart, and an Agnus 
Dei in my waistcoat pocket, which they were 
about to take away from me ; but I remonstrated 
with them, and asked them did not they know 
what they represented? The Governor, who 
was present at the time, said he did not know 
what they were ; but ordered them to be handed 
back tome. The Governor then left. I then 
proceeded to put on my clothes, and found that 
my suspenders had been taken away from me. 
My frieze overcoat had also been taken from 
outside the cell. I usked for the coat, and was 
told that I could not get it. I then rushed out- 
side for the coat, and succeeded in getting hold 
of it, and was in the act of putting it on, and 
had my arms partly into the sleeves, when I . 
was seized violently by both warders. How- 
ever, I succeeded in getting my arms into the 
coat——” 

Mr. SPEAKER : I donot know what 
private Notice the hon. Member has 
given to the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
but it is obviously impossible that he 
can answer a detailed Question of this 
kind without full Notice ; and, therefore, 
the hon. Member had better put it upon 
the Paper in the ordinary way. 

Mr. CLANCY: Very well, Mr. 
Speaker. I will then ask, whether the 
attention of the Chief Secretary has 
been directed to this subject, and whe- 
ther he will cause inquiry to be made 
into the truth of the allegations; whe- 
ther, if he finds them to be true, he will 
take suitable action to punish the authors 
of such illegalities, and prevent their 
recurrence in future ; and, whether he 
considers the perpetration of such ille- 
galities necessary for the maintenance 
of the unity of the Unionist Party? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 


|J . Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The first 
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Notice I had of the Question was on 


Supreme Court of 


entering the House this afternoon. 

Mr. OLANOY : Then I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask this Question to- 
morrow at the sitting of the House. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOT AT MITCHELSTOWN IN 
SEPTEMBER LAST. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
Whether the Government would grant 
an investigation into the disturbances at 
Mitchelstown in September last, at 
which Members of the House, priests, 
and newspaper reporters would have an 
opportunity of giving evidence as to 
what occurred? He also asked, whether 
it was to be understood, from the reply 
given to the right hon. Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) on 
the previousevening, that theChiefSecre- 
tary contemplated the production of any 
Papers with regard to the results of the 
inquiry already held; and, if so, what 
Papers would be produced ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not received Notice of this Question 
either; but I think I can answer the 
hon. Gentleman without Notice. The 
inquiry referred to is one of a Depart- 
mental character, and was held for De- 

artmental purposes. I do not pro 

fo hold any other inquiry. With regard 

to the question of publishing parts of 

that inquiry, which I understand was 
the request of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

(Mr. John Morley), I am considering 

whether this would be possible. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MR. W. O'BRIEN, M.P. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, Whether the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland could 
give the House the exact terms of the 
warrant upon which the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
had been arrested; also, whether war- 
rants had been issued against other 
persons, or arrests made, for taking part 
in the alleged illegal meeting on the 8th 
of this month in a proclaimed district ; | 
and, if so, against whom ? | 

THe CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 





J. Baurourn) (Manchester, E.): I am | 
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afraid I have not got the warrant here, 
as I did not receive Notice; but I gave 
the substance of it to the House yester- 
day. If my memory serves me aright, 
the hon. Member was arrested for in- 
citing to, and taking part in, an unlaw- 
ful assembly. I think that is accu- 
rate. 


STATE-AIDED COLONIZATION. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s), who 
had a Motion upon the Paper upon this 
subject for discussion at the Evening 
Sitting, asked, Whether, as the Motion 
was to be postponed, the Government 
would give a pledge to supply a subse- 
quent opportunity for the discussion of 
the question ? 

Tse FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrnm) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think my hon. Friend 
has exercised a wise discretion in post- 
poning his Motion, as the Government 
could not give him a complete answer 
this evening. An opportunity will be 
given him on the Estimates, or in some 
other way, to invite the House to grapple 
with and express an opinion upon this 
subject. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked for a more 
definite answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: I will undertake 
that the hon. Member shall heve an op- 
portunity. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he wished to ask the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he would take care to bring 
forward the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) Amendment Bill at an hour 
that would permit of the principle of the 
Bill bein Easel ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the time at which the Bil 
would come on must depend upon the 
me See made by his right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House ; but 
he had no doubt it would be brought up 
at a time that would afford hon. Mem- 
bers an opportunity for discussing it. 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.): 
May I ask, whether that time will be 
within five minutes of the hour of ad- 


journment ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brix 182.] 


(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

SECOND READING. 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 12th April j, “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Sir, viewing this Bill as a whole I can 
only add my voice to the chorus of 
general oo which has been given 
to it by almost every speaker who has 
taken part in the debate. I also desire 
to follow their example, and not to 
discuss at any length the principles of 
the Bill, but rather those provisions of 
it under which I take exception. There 
are three main provisions of the measure 
of which I disapprove. I donot thinkI 
can vote for the provision in favour of 
selecting members of the County Council 
as aldermen are selected now in the 
Town Councils, because 1 think the time 
has gone by when any Board such as it 
is proposed to establish should be other- 
wise than directly elected, and not 
selected by any system whatever. There- 
fore, I object to the provisions which 
relate to selected members. I also ob- 
ject to the provisions which deal with the 
police, and I shall be prepared to sup- 
port any well-devised Amendment to 
get rid of the proposal which gives a 
jurisdiction over the police, in order to 
place the management of that body 
under the sole control of the County 
Council. My great objection, however, 
is to the licensing provisions and the 
Licensing Clauses of the Bill. My first 
two objections have already undergone 
considerable discussion, and I propose, 
therefore, to deal at once with the 
Licensing Question, in which for a great 
number of years I have taken a special 
and a particular interest. These provi- 
sions seem to be threefold. First, they 
transfer the licensing authority from the 
magistrates, as at present constituted, 
to the new County Council to be elected 
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by the ratepayers. Now, it seems to me, 
that that transfer is a natural sequence 
of the Bill, because if the entire ad- 
ministration of the country is to be 
handed over to the new County Council, 
the administration of the Licensing Laws 
and the power to deal with finances 
under the Licensing Laws should also 
be transferred to the new body. If the 
proposals end there, I should have 
great pleasure in supporting them. The 
change of the Local Authority is, I think, 
an improvement rather than otherwise, 
inasmuch as it hands over a question of 
such vital importance to the people of 
this country to the ratepayers in touch 
with their Representatives, instead of 
leaving it in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible body of men, of whom, how- 
ever, I wish it to be understood the+ 
I have nothing disrespectful to say. 
But the Bill goes further—one of the 
clauses proposes to give to the County 
Council power to refuse to renew public- 
house licences. This proviso appears to 
me to be entirely unnecessary, emma 
such a power exists in the present 
licensing authority, and would, of course, 
exist in the licensing authority that is 
set up in its place. I therefore think it 
would be wise to omit that clause alto- 
gether, as it is absolutely unnecessary. 
Then the Bill goes on to give to the new 
Councils power to close public-houses on 
Sunday. This is carrying out the idea 
which has been expressed from both of 
the Front Benches of this House. I 
have no great objection to urge against 
it, except that this House has more than 
once affirmed, by large majorities, the 
principle of Sunday Closing over the 
whole of the United Kingdom; and 
temperance reformers prefer to watch 
until they can get what they have been 
aiming at for many years—namely, the 
entire closing of pubiic-houses on Sun- 
day. There is, however, a fourth pro- 
which is a most serious one—I 

refer to the Compensation Clauses of the 
Bill. Whatever boon is given to tem- 
pee reformers is entirely cancelled 
y the monstrous proposal to create and 
compensate an entirely new vested 
interest which is to be entitled to com- 
pensation. I shall be gladif the House 
will examine this proposal a little more 
closely. In the first place, there is one 
attempt on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Mr. 
Ritchie) to meet the injustice which un- 
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doubtedly prevails to the people who 
suffer from the existence of public- 
houses, and who have no power to resist 
the creation of new public-houses. The 
ight hon. Gentleman proposes in the 
Bil to bring such questions within touch 
of the people; but his proposals are 
limited in two ways—first, by the Com- 
pensation Clause, and, secondly, by cer- 
tain transfers of revenue to the County 
Council. I fully recognize the serious 
character of the opposition which has 
been brought against another view of 
the Compensation Clause by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), with 
whom on most points I act heartily in 
concert. In the speech delivered by my 
right hon. Friend yesterday, he referred 
to the proposal to transfer the revenue 
derived from public-house licences to the 
County Council. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

‘‘Tt has been objected, in the first place, 
that the transfer of the licences from the 
Imperial to the Local Authority would give the 
latter an interest in « traffic which is injurious 
and objectionable.” 

I certainly hold that opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman then goes on to 
say— 

“T cannot help thinking that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and those who 
think with him, bave not really the courage of 
their opinions and sufficient faith in their cause 
when they put forward such an argument. If 
this traffic is, as they say, an evil traffic, if to 
get rid of it is an advan to the district con- 
cerned, if they are satisfied that they at once 
convince the majority in many districts of these 
facts, and probably, in the long run, the 
majority in all districts, why should they be 
afraid of these clauses ?”’ 

I should like to tell my right hon. Friend 
and the House why we are afraid of 
these clauses. These clauses give an 
interest in the retention of public- 
houses, in consequence of the transfer 
of the revenue derived from licences. I 
think it is quite enough for us to have 
to deal with the interest of the rate- 

ayers in this House; but if we are to 
add to the difficulty, our work will be 
greatly increased, and, in my opinion, 
there is no necessity whatever for this 
transfer of the licence revenue. The 
same amount might easily be given from 
other sources without creating this em- 
barrassment and establishing a palpable 
injustice. In those particular sober 
communities, where they have already 
limited the number of public-houses and 
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the proportion of public-houses to the 
population is m smaller than any 
other districts, they are, by the Bill, fined 
for their sobriety, and a premium is 
iven for districts which have been most 
ax in granting licences, and where, con- 
sequently, there are more paupers. 
one town which I know very well there 
has been a large increase of pauperism, 
owing to this laxity, and additional 
burdens have been laid upon the rates. 
In districts where the people have been 
most sober, where great moral and 
Christian sentiments are strongest, in 
districts that are most anxious to reduce 
the facilities for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, in endeavouring to give effect 
to their wishes the people find them- 
selves face to face with a heavy money 
loss. It is proposed by the Bill to 
hand over the revenue derived from 
public-house licences to the Oounty 
Oouncils; and, secondly, to pay com- 
pensation. We have heard a.good 
deal of the £300,000 which it is said 
would be forthcoming for the County 
Councils from this revenue being made 
over to them and rendered available for 
the payment of compensation. I under- 
stood, from the gesture of assent which 
the President of the Local Government 
Board gave to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, 
that he consented to devote this revenue 
to the compensation of publicans whose 
licences may not be renewed. But how 
far is that sum likely to go, and 
is it for the publicans and the rate- 
payers to find the necessary sum to 
compensate the owners of public- 
houses which the County Councils, in 
touch with the people, refuse a renewal 
of the licence? I will venture to give 
a few instances which have come under 
my notice in regard to this question of 
compensation to publicans. About seven 
years ago, in a mining district, a small 
six-roomed house with a quarter of an 
acre of land was put up to auction. 
A firm with which Tin connected bid 
up to £390, and then stopped; the 
property was sold for £400. In the 
following year it required a licence, and 
when four years later minerals were 
discovered under the house, it was 
purchased by my firm, who let down 
the soil upon which it stood. The 
manner in which the compensation 
was awarded is precisely the same as 
that which it is proposed to award com- 
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pensatioa under this Bill. The ques- 
tion was referred to arbitration, and the 
result was that the value was assessed 
at £2,200 for the six-roomed house, owing 
to the fact that the owner had secured 
a licence. The house was not in a vil- 
lage itself, but half-a-mile from a vil- 
lage, so that £1,800 appears to be the 
value attached to a country public- 
house. Let me give another case, an 
instance of a suburban public-house 
outside the metropolis. In 1884, a 
house at Woodford was sold for £800. 
It is now carried on as a public-house 
under the name of the Railway Bell ; 
the occupier of the house, who was also 
the owner, died in 1886, and in 1887 
the house was sold by auction as a 
licensed publio-house and _ fetched 
£8,800, and therefore the value of a 
suburban public-house licence not in 
London, for Woodford is in Essex, 
some miles from London, is £8,000. 
Let me give another case of a public- 
house situated in London itself, which 
it was found necessary to pull down. 
The case went for arbitration and the 
owner of the public-house was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the services of 
my hon. and learned Friend opposite 
the Solicitor General (SirEdward Clarke), 
so that no one can be surprised that he 
got the fullest amount the jury could 
ssibly award. In that case the dif- 
erence between the value of the house 
as a dwelling-house and as a licensed 
house was no less than £38,000. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxrarke) (Plymouth): There 
was no case of that kind in which I was 
concerned. There was, I believe, a 
transaction in which £38,000 was 
paid, not as the difference between 
the value of a licensed house and a 
dwelling-house, but as the value of 
the whole property. 

Mr. CAINE: ThenI will let the case 
go; but I will give another instance 
which occurred last year in which the 
difference between the value of an or- 
dinary house and a licensed house was 
assessed at £32,000. Therefore if the 
House will accept these figures, it will 
be seon that £1,800 is the value of a 
country public-house licence, £8,000 of 
a suburban, and £32,000 for a gin 
palace. Isuppose for the sake of argu- 
ment we exclude the London gin palace, 
and take the probable value of public- 
houses throughout the country in the 
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same way as the value of a licensed vil- 
lage public-house and suburban public- 
house. It will be found that the avera 
compensation to be given under the 
arbitration clauses of this Bill through- 
out the country will be nearer £5,000 
than any other sum. Let me take the 
= of my _ pe yrs Barrow-in- 
urness. Suppose that it is proposed 
to reduce the weibar of publlechouses 
there by 30. There are there 53 public- 
houses, 16 beer-houses, and 50 licenced 
shops, or 119 in all. WhatI want to 
emphasizeis, that whatevercompensation 
is going to be given for the suppression 
of the licensed public-houses will come 
almost entirely out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers, and that this ear-mark 
revenue of which we hear so much will 
be ridiculously insufficient. Taking the 
average licensed public. housesin Barrow, 
and placing the compensation at £2,000 
for each, as the difference between the 
value of a licensed house and an or- 
dinary house, if 30 are suppressed 
there will be a loss to the revenue 
derived from licence duties of about £600 
per annum. That alone would be a 
distinct consideration to the ratepayers, 
and here is where my objection to the 
Licensing Clauses of the Bili comes in. 
We should have to persuade the rate- 
payers, before they get rid of the evil of 
establishing public-houses, to a loss of 
revenue amounting to £600 a-year. 
The average payment per house in the 
county is £17 18s., and the beer-houses 
£3 10s. But the question of compensa- 
tion also comes in, and if 30 houses are 
to be bought on the basis of a village 
se agen in the neighbourhood of 
arrow, the total amount paid in the 
shape of compensation will be some- 
thing like £60,000. To provide com- 
pensation for the abolition of a single 
ublic-house in Barrow-in-Furness, the 
icensing authority would have to save 
£240 a year for nine or ten years, for that 
is just the amount which the earmarked 
increase of 20 per cent would produce 
annually. It is therefore abundantly 
clear that the publicans must be compen- 
sated out of the pockets of the ratepayers, 
and the question, as it is called, of com- 
pensation from the publicans themselves 
may be entirely dismissed from con- 
sideration. And now let me refer for 
a moment to some of the arguments 
brought forward by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
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ham. TheGovernment have endeavoured 
to create a vested interest, the burden 
of which must fall on the public. My 
right hon, Friend made a remarkable 
statement upon the existence of a vested 
interest. He said that the highest 
Local Authorities had been consulted 
by more than one Government, and that 
their opinion was that there was an un- 
doubted vested interest in a_ licence. 
He also told us that he had drafted a 
Bill of his own when he was President 
of the Local Government Board. I am 
sorry that my right hon. Friend is not 
in his place, because I should like to 
ask him if he consulted his own Law 
Officers at the time, and what their 
opinion was. One of those Law Officers ~ 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James)—is in the House now, and I hope 
he will give an answer to the question 
as to what his opinion was in regard to 
this vested interest. There is another 
distinguished Law Officer sitting in an- 
other part of the House, my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Sir Charles Russell). I wish 
to know if the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham put into his Bill any 
clauses which provided compensation 
for the publicans ; and, if so, what they 
were? I think the answer to that 
question will be a valuable contribution 
to the discussion. I should also like to 
know whether the present Law Officers 
of the Crown are prepared to declare 
that there is an undoubted vested in- 
terest ina liceace? Ifthey are prepared 
so to declare, why is a clause introduced 
into the Bill to create that which already 
exists? I have always understood that 
the great, if not the sole, object of 
legislation is to make provisions which 
do not already exist. M right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham also told the Temperance Reformers 
that the principle of Local Option will 
be accepted and practically applied 
under this Bill, and he said that under 
the Bill the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of any licensing district will 
elect representatives to the County 
Council, which has the power to do 
away with every licence in the dis- 
trict if it thought fit. What would 


it cost the ratepayers of Barrow-in- 
Furness to get rid of the whole of 
their licensed public-houses? The cost 
would make that an impossibility; but 
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let us consider how the principle of Local 
Option, if it be pcb Wy applied 


under this Bill. I always warned 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Cockermouth Division of Cumberlana 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), when he has 
brought forward from time to time his 

eneral Resolution in regard to Local 

ption, that when he came within real 
touch of the House, he would find that 
a great many Members had voted with 
him who did not intend what he himself 
intended by Local Option. Those of us, 
however, who have studied the ques- 
tion, know what we mean by it. 
What we want is that the ratepayers of 
any given district should have placed in 
their hands the power to protect them- 
selves efficiently against having public- 
houses thrust upon them against their 
will by the licensing authority. That is 
my definition of Local Option. How is 
Local Option going to be applied under 
this Bill? In the frst place, let me take 
the example of my own constituency. I 
am afraid that, as the Bill stands, 
Barrow-in-Furness may be deprived of 
the separate right of licensing; because, 
under the Bill, it will become a portion of 
a licensing district only. Suppose the 
people of Barrow declared their wish to 
reduce the number of public-houses by 
one-half, or wish to elect a Probibitionist 
candidate to advocate the suppression of 
pealie seme altogether, that would 

© an expression of opinion on the part 
of the ratepayers that, as far as their 
opinion goes, it is in favour of the prin- 
ciple of Local Option. But the member 
whom they send to the County Oouncil 
will be associated with six representa- 
tives from other districts, so that he will 
have to face six other representatives, 
all of whom, from anything we know, 
may be elected in the publican’s interest. 
For instance, if his borough is in Lan- 
cashire, one of the representatives may 
be a Liverpool man in favour of that 
heresy which has brought about so much 
drunkenness in Liverpool—the heresy of 
free licensing. Under these circum- 
stances, we should not know where we 
are. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham saysthat the Bill practically 
gives Local Option ; but, as a matter of 
act, it only gives a icular district a 
ninth voice in deciding what shall be 
done in regard to its own district. I 
have already referred to Sunday Closing. 
We believe that the House of Commons 
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is absolutely p: to close public- 
houses on Sunday. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham contended that no fresh vested in- 
terest can arise under the Bill. That is 
perfectly true; but there is nothing in 
that, for there are already as many 
licences in existence as the trade can 
carry, as they can be removed from one 
on to the other, so as to last for all time. 
My right hon. Friend also says that 
compensation is fixed on a fair and 
moderate basis, to be paid out of the 
pockets of the publicans themselves. I 
am certainly astonished that my right 
hon. Friend should make such a state- 
ment as that, in the face of what he 
would have discovered if he had gone 
through a single sum of division and 
subtraction. have already shown 
how insufficient the ear-mark revenue 
will be to provide compensation. My 
right hon. Friend says the publicans are 
conducting a legal traffic, over which the 
Legislature has, to a certain extent, 
thrown its shield and protection. I 
absolutely deny that legislation has 
thrown its shield and protection over 
the public-house. The express inten- 
tion of all the Bills which have been 
passed by this House in regard to the 
sale of intoxicating liquors has been to 
throw the shield and protection of the 
Legislature over the people, and not 
over the public-house. What is the 
ome rg It is created for the 
enefit of the public, and the contention 
of the law is that he is the servant of the 
public, and for that purpose he gets his 
ublic-house licence for one year and no 
onger. That is the vested interest of 
which they say so much. Why has he to 
come up every year to get the licence re- 
newed? Itis because fhe State knows it 
is a dangerous trade, and it has retained 
in every Statute'which has been passed 
the right to revise that trade, to restrict it, 
and, in my judgment, the right to pro- 
hibit it. The publican is required to 
come up at the end of 12 months to 
show that he is as respectable a man as 
he was when he began. It is a great 
delusion to suppose that any man may 
be a publican. I know an instance 
where money was subscribed to start a 
man in a sabia hinken, but it was found 
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that he had been convicted of felony, 
and therefore could not hold a licence. 
He could start a grocer’s shop, and was 
good enough to have a seat in this 


Mr. Caine 
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House, but he was not good enough to 
pale gr ny with a licence pr rieke occas 
ena im to carry on a dangerous 
trade. The whole licensing legislation 
of this country has been to interpose a 
shield and protection between the people 
and those who are engaged in a dan- 
gerous trade. What is the reason why 
a policeman can walk into a public-house 
at any time and see what is going on? 
He cannot walk into any other business 
place, and the reason why he can enter 
a public-house is because it is recog- 
nized as a trade which creates crime ; that 
it is a poverty-creating trade; and, 
furthermore, it is placed under the 
supervision of the police because it is a 
dangerous trade. The object of the 
Licensing Laws of the country has not 
been to throw a shield and protec- 
tion over a legal trade, but over the 
people ; and it is because the proposals 
of the Government and the present Bill 
are re-actionary, and contrary to the prin- 
ciple on which all legislation right alon 

the line has hitherto proceeded, that 

intend to give them my uncompromising 
opposition. Let me compare the com- 
pensation under this Bill with that which 
was proposed 16 or 17 years ago by Mr. 
Bruce, now Lord Aberdare. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham said that the Temperance 
Reformers were responsible for the 
defeat of Mr. Bruce’s Bill. But that 
idea is altogether fallacious. I was one 
of the Temperance Party which he says 
opposed the Bill, and secured its rejec- 
tion. He added that in his opinion they 
had made a great mistake. I should 
quite agree with my right hon. Friend 
if that were true, and that they did make 
a great mistake ; but it is altogether in- 
correct to suppose that the Temperance 
Reformers secured the rejection of the 
Bill. I myself at that time called one 
of the largest meetings ever held in 
Liverpool, at which a resolution was 
unanimously passed, calling on this 
House to give a second reading to the 
Bill, and a meeting of the United King- 
dom Alliance expressed its approval on 
the second reading. Their opposition 
to Mr. Bruce’s Bill was no more than 
that which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham hiraself 
offers to the present Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that he is in favour 
of the second reading of the Bill; but 
he has told the House that he does not 
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intend to support the proposals contained 
in it res whi pt" We sup- 
ported Mr. Bruce’s were pre- 
ared to vote for the second soli ; 
t, at the same time, we declared our 
objection to the Compensation Clauses. 
Therefore, the Temperance Reformers 
were no more opposed to the second 
reading of Mr. fonis's Bill than my 
right hon. Friend is now opposed to te 
present Bill. Let me look at the effect 
of the Compensation Clauses in the Bill 
of 17 years ago. They proposed that 
every publican’s licence of whatever 
description should be continued annu- 
ally, subject, of course, to good beha- 
viour, until the General Licensing Ses- 
sions held after the expiration of 10 
years from the commencement of that 
Act, and should absolutely determine 
at the end of such Sessions. Com- 
pensation was no more recognized 
then than now. It was only recog- 
nized as a matter of expediency, with 
a desire to get the Bill through in some 
way or other. The compensation was 
put at 10 years’ lease of the licence, 
and after that the vested interest ceased, 
and there was only to be one licence for 
every 1,000 inhabitants. The offer 
made to the Temperance Reformers 17 
years, ago as compared with that offered 
to them to-day, was generous in the ex- 
treme. I did my best to get Mr. Bruce’s 
Bill passed, but I had not much in- 
fluence at the time, and my action was 
confined to Liverpool. If the Bill had 
passed, the vested interest of the pub- 
lican would have disappeared at the end 
of 10 years. In Mr. Bruce’s Bill we 
saw finality; where is finality under 
this Bill? The thing is to go on for 
ever. A 10 years’ lease was given in 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill in consequence of the 
growth of temperance sentiment, and 
the effect of the measure was to create 
a competition between public-honse pro- 
prietors as to which of them should be 
bought up. Under the present Bill, 
whenever it is necessary to fix compensa- 
tion, the authorities wil’ have to go 
back to 1888 in order to find out what 
the value of a public licence was in 
that year. I cannot imagine that my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board intends to 
rsevere with the Compensation Clauses 
of the Bill. I understood him to say, 
in the speech he made yesterday, that 
the Chureh of England Temperance 





Society have passed resolutions in favour 
of his Compensation Clauses. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Allow 
me to explain. What I said was that 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
West Manchester (Sir William Houlds- 
worth) was a prominent member of that 
meet and he had expressed his ap- 

roval of the general principle of the 

ill in reference to licences. 

Mr. CAINE: I should like to read 
the resolution which was passed by the 
Church of England Society, and which 
was moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-West Manckester. 
It is as follows :— 

‘That this Committee does not recognize 
any vested interest in a licence, and, conse- 
quently, any right to compensation on its 
withdrawal. That the only equitable claim to 
compensation would be for money laid out, 
loss sustained, and disturbance of a tenant. 
That in no case could it agree to compensation 
being made a first charge on the rates as pro- 

in the Bill. That the above equitable 
claim would properly be met by an ine 
percentage on the licence duties as proposed by 
the Bill, and the application of a certain por- 
tion of the licence duties to that purpose, such 
application being a first charge on these 
duties.” 
I cannot understand how anybody 
moving a resolution of that nature can 
support the clauses in the present Bill, 
in which 99 per cent of the compensa- 
tion is to be drawn out of the pockets of 
the ratepayers, and not out of the 
pockets of the publicans at all. On the 
contrary, I regard it as a strong con- 
demnation of the Compensation Clauses 
of the Bill. There is one other point I 
should like to refer to before I sit down. 
Under the Bill boroughs with a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 will lose their 
individual licensing powers. I have a 
list of places here which, according to 
the Census of 1881, had a population of 
less than 50,000 people, but all of which 
now have a population of more than 
50,000, and represent a population alto- 
gether of nearly 500,000. On behalf of 
the people of those boroughs who are 
interested in temperance reformation, I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to keep 
for them their power of licensing, with- 
out being complicated with eight other 
members of the County Council who 
would have to vote upon it. 

Mr. RITOHIE: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Gentleman; but there 
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seems to be a little misunderstanding 
upon this point, which I should like to 
explain. It does not necessarily follow 
that by the Bill boroughs under 50,000 
will not be Licensing Authorities within 
themselves; because it is possible that 
they may have six representatives in 
the County Council, and, therefore, be 
capable of being licensing divisions. 
Mr. CAINE: I will not pursue the 
matter further, except to say that, ac- 
cording to the Bill, boroughs under 
50,000 people are not to have a separate 
licensing jurisdiction. Among the towns 
which had a population of less than 
50,000 in 1881 who have now more 
than 50,000 are Great Yarmouth, a 
municipal borough ; Tottenham, a local 
board district; Barrow, a petty ses- 
sional division co-equal with the area 
of the Bill; Wigan, a quarter sessions 
borough; Hanley, a municipal borough; 
Merthyr Tydvil, a local board district ; 
Devonport, a municipal borough; and 
York, also a municipal borough. All 
these boroughs at the last Census had 
opulations between 45,000 and 50,000. 
ut I have got nofiguresex ptin regard 
to the boroughs of Wigan and Barrow. 
The population of those boroughs is now 
much beyond 50,000, and has probably 
reached 55,000. At the time the Census 
was taken, the population of Wigan was 
greatly diminiehed by a strike among 
the miners, which caused many hun- 
dreds >f families to leave the town, 
and brought “down the population by 
many thousands. This isclearly proved 
by the fact that there were 1,300 
empty houses at the time the Census 
was taken, representing, at least, a popu- 
lation of 7,000. I think it is unfair to 
impose upon these boroughs, which 
have now a population of more than 
50,000, disabilities and want of autho- 
rity simply because, seven years pre- 
vious to the introduction of this Bill, 
they contained a less population than 
50,000. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) has asked 
me to press the case of his own con- 
stituency upon the President of the Local 
Government Board. I hope something 
will be done for the boroughs I have 
mentioned, in order to secure for them 
the right of dealing with the question 
of licensing in their own way. I *hink the 
facts I have brought before the House 
completely demolish the contention of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
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West Birmingham and the President of 
the Local Pees a pi yp there 
is any a iable amount of compen- 
fe ieheogah out of the sulleens 
themselves. I shall certainly give my 
uncompromising opposition to the so- 
called Compensation Clauses of the Bill. 
I think the Government would act wisely 
by withdrawing them altogether, leaving 
the whole licensing to be dealt with by 
separate legislation. I must warn the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he persists 
in wedging a Licensing Bill into a Local 
Government Bill, it will be the duty of 
the Temperance Reformers to move a 
considerable number of Amendments in 
an endeavour to improve that Licensing 
Bill, and he must expect a considerable 
number of evenings to be devoted to 
discussing a question which a large 
number of Members believe to be of 
paramount importance to the welfare of 
the country, and to resisting proposals 
which they believe will build up a solid 
wall between them and the accomplish- 
ment of the object of the Temperance 
Reformers that they will never able 
to break down. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
EpwarpC ark) (Plymouth): Sir, there 
is in one respect, at all events, an 
agreeable contrast between the speech 
which we have just heard and that de- 
livered last night by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), because the hon. Baronet 
attacked Her Majesty’s Government 
very bitterly upon the licensing pro- 
posals they now make, and said that the 
shame of those proposals must rest on 
them, and he wound up by alleging 
that the policy embodied in the Licensing 
Clauses was never exceeded in the mean- 
ness of its conception, the injustice of 
its scope, or the cruelty it inflicted on 
the industrial classes. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down, who is equally 
entitled to claim to be an ardent sup- 
porter of the temperance cause, has, on 
the other hand, dealt fairly with the 
proposals of the Government, and recog- 
nized that in the Licensing Clauses of 
the Bill there is a real attempt to deal 
with a difficulty that has baffled Parlia- 
ment for many years past. I do not 
propose to enter into the details of 
the speech which has just been de- 
livered. No doubt some points of detail 
have been raised by my hon. Friend 
which could most properly be treated in 
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Committee, and which are matters of 
fair discussion and argument. The point 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman as 
to the numerical limit of population of 
towns which are to be allowed to 
remain licensing areas is one that 
may very well dealt with in that 
way; but, taking the Licensing Clauses 
as a whole, the Government has pro- 
posed them deliberately and carefully, 
with a regard, on the one hand, to that 
which it believes to be fair and right to 
the interest of those engaged in that 
trade; and, on the other hand, to the 
desire which Parliament has expressed 
very often that there should in some 
way be given to the people themselves 
a power of dealing in their localities 
with the granting of licences. I wish 
to show how the Government has tried 
to deal with the various difficulties that 
have arisen in connection with this matter. 
But first I wil answer the challenge 
which has been thrown out by my hon. 
Friend who has just spoken as to the 
opinions of those who are responsible 
for advising the Government on matters 
of law in regard to any vested interests 
on the part of the licensed victuallers. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) was Home Secretary I expressed 
the opinion which I now repeat, and 
which represents the advice on which 
the Government has acted and is pre- 
pared to act. It is that under the Licen- 
sing Statutes Justices are not justified in 
refusing to renew a public- house licence 
simply upon the ground that there is no 
need for it, or that there are too many 
public-Louses in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 
Will the hon. and learned Gentleman 
state under what Act of Parliament that 
power exists ? 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: My hon. 
and learned Friend does not usually find 
it necessary to interrupt in the middle 
of a speech to put such a question. 
I should not have made such a state- 
ment if I had not been prepared to go 
into the matter. I listened last night 
with great interest to the speech of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumber- 
land, who argued against the idea that 
there was a vested right or interest on 
the part of those licensed to keep public- 
houses. The hon. Baronet founded his 
proposition chiefly on a sentence which 
he quoted, and which I myself have seen 
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quoted in a number of temperance publi- 
cations; and he said that Mr. Justice 
Field, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
the month of November, 1882, stated that 
the Legislature recognized no vested in- 
terest at all in any holder of the licence. 
I have seen that sentence before in 
inverted commas, and the hon. Baronet 
quoted it last night. The case referred 
to was dealt with by Mr. Justice Field, 
and decided in the Queen’s Bench 
in November, 1882. In the first place, 
I have carefully gone through the 
five different reports of the decision, 
and the judgment in the case, and 
in no one of the reports will the sen- 
tence which the hon. Baronet quoted 
to the House last night be found. In 
the next place, the decision was not a 
decision on this point at all, but ona 
different Act of Parliament. Anybody 
who refers to any of the reports of 
the case will find that the Judges laid 
great stress upon the words of the Act 
which had quite recently been passed, 
and upon which they were called to put 
judicial construction. The Act related 
tc beer dealers and retail licences. The 
words inserted in that Act were these— 

“ Notwithstanding anything in Section 8 of 
the Wine and Beerhouse Act of 1869, or in 
any other Act now in force, the licensing jus- 
tices shall be at liberty, in theie free and un- 
qualified discretion, either to refuse the certifi- 
cate for the sale of beer,” 


and so on, or to grant the same. Mr. 
Justice Field and Ar. Justice Stephen 
had to deal with the case in question 
under the Act of 1882, and having be- 
fore them the words, “in their free 
and unqualified discretion,” said that 
those words indicated exactly what they 
stated—namely, that there was to be no 
suggestion of any kind as to the limit of 
their unqualified uiscretion. That is 
being quoted in every circular sent 
out ie the United Kingdom Alliance 
and other temperance bodies; but I 
am afraid that the hon. Baronet has 
been misled into attributing to Mr. Justice 
Field an expression which that learned 
Judge never used. So much for the 
authority which the hon. Baronet quoted 
last night. The question now before us 


arises on the Act of 1828, as dealt with 
in the Acts of 1872 and 1874. The Act 
of 1872 established a clear distinction 
between the granting of a new licence 
and the renewal of an old licence. The 
words of the Act were that where a 
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licensed person applied for renewal—(t.) 
he need not attend at the annual licensing 
meeting unless required by the Justices. 
In ordinary cases, licences which are upon 
the register are to be renewed as a 
matter of course. Not only need not 
the licensed person attend unless re- 
quired, but (2.) the Justices are not to 
entertain an objection unless written 
notice of intention to oppose has been 
served upon the licensed person seven 
days previous to the meeting; and (3.) 
the Justices are not to receive evidence 
except on oath. Those were the pro- 
visions in the Act of 1872. The Act of 
1874 went still further, and provided 
that the notice to the licensed person to 
attend, without the service of which 
the Justices had no right to entertain an 
objection at all, could only be given to 
the licensed person on some ground per- 
sonal to himself. The state of things 
stands thus. Suppose the Justices were 
to make up their minds before the 
Licensing Sessions were held that they 
would not grant a renewal of any of the 
licences, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
would interfere on a mandamus and 
compel them to deal with the licences 
separately, and they cannot refuse 
any licence to a person already licensed 
unless they call the person before 
them. The Act of 1874 said— 


‘« Whereas by Section 42 of the principal Act 
it is enacted that a licensed person applying for 
a renewal of his licenceneed not attend in person 
at the general annual licensing meeting unless 
he is required by the Licensing Justices so to 
attend, be it enacted that such requisition shall 
not be made save for some special cause per- 
sonal to the licensed person to whom such 
requisition is sent.’’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman held that the words ‘some 
special cause personal to the licensed 
person” meant ‘‘ personal misconduct ” 
—on the part of the licencee ? 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: Sir, in my 
opinion, the words, ‘‘some special cause 
personal to the licensed person,”’ would 
mean some cause such as personal mis- 
conduct, or the permission of conduct 
in the house which could be made a 
subject of complaint against himself. It 
is impossible to contend that if there 
were 50 licences and the Justices came 
to the conclusion that 48 were sufficient, 
notice to the other two to attend would 
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I a A that, taking these Statutes al- 
together, it is not competent to the 
magistrates to refuse the renewal of 
licences which have been previously 
granted ay 3 on some special cause 
personal to the holder of the licence. 
The hon. Baronet last night asked whe- 
ther any lawyer would venture to con- 
tend that there was a vested interest 
in licensed premises? I answer that 
there is, and I believe that the 
Acts, properly read, do give to the 
licensed yictualler a vested interest in 
the continuous enjoyment of his licence. 
The condition of the property, more- 
over, I should think, was a personal 
cause, as the licensed person had to 
a it in good order. At Common Law 
anybody who chose had a right to keep a 
public-house. There have been restric- 
tions imposed by Statute, partly for tho 
sake of good order and partly for the 
benefit of the Revenue; and ever since 
the time of Henry VII., when the pro- 
visions were first introduced with regard 
to the power of the Justices to license, 
this trade has always been considered 
and dealt with by the Legislature 
as a lawful trade. I submit to the 
House that it would be impossible for 
the Legislature, with any fairness and 
honesty, substantially to confiscate the 
property of a very large number of per- 
sons carrying on a lawful trade without 
giving compensation. It has never been 
suggested or maintained by any respon- 
sible Leader or Party in the House that 
that course would be a fair course. But, 
Sir, this is not a mere question of 
legal right, upon which lawyers may, 
and very likely will, differ. It is 
also a question of whut is fair and 
just. It ought to be borne in mind 
that, besides publicans’ licences, there 
are beer-houses, which were licensed 
before the Ist of May, 1869. It is 
impossible to contend that the owners of 
these beer-houses have not a vested in- 
terest, for the magistrates have no power 
of refusing a renewal of such licences, 
except on four speeified grounds. When 
this question is being considered there 
is also another class of licences that 
ought to be borne in mind—namely, 
provisional licences, granted in respect 
of premises not already erected. By 
the Act passed in 1872 these most 
salutary licences were provided for. 
Before that, speculative persons used to 


be for a special cause personal to them. | take corner plots and build houses in 
Sir Edward Clarke 




















the hope of getting a licence when the 
houses were  nitaaels and used to go 
on ap 2 a kre ae. till at last, 
out eer pity, a licence was not un- 
frequently granted. Since the passing of 
that Act, however, very few houses have 
been built as a matter of speculation, and 
in the mere hope of getting a licence. 
Now, the custom is to apply for a 
provisional licence, which is granted 
upon the plans being submitted to the 
magistrates, and it is confirmed when 
a certificate is presented to the magis- 
trates signed by the architect and testi- 
fying that the building has been com- 
pleted according to the plans. Can 
anyone say that it would be fair or 
honest that when a man had gone to the 
expense of building a house according 
to plans approved by the magistrates 
the licence should, after a year or two, 
be taken away without compensation ? 
There is a deliberate invitation by 
Parliament to people before they build 
public-houses to go and consult the 
magistrates as to the position of the 
houses and the arrangements they pro- 
pose to make, and an implied pledge 
is given that they will be continued 
in the enjoyment of these premises. 
The very illustrations given by the hon. 
Member for Barrow in regard to the 
value of licences show how unfair it 
would be to cancel them without com- 
pensation. It would be outrageous that 
a man who has purchased a licensed 
house and paid many thousand pounds 
upon the generally prevailing idea as to 
the right to a continuance of a licence, 
and its value based upon that right, 
should suddenly find himself mulcted in 
£8,000 or £9,000, by being deprived of 
the licence which he bought. I do not 
think that is a policy which would be 
likely to be accepted by the House, and 
I do not know of any person occupying 
a prominent position in any Government 
who has supported it. It has always 
been hoped that this question would 
be, in some way or other, dealt with in 
a Local Government Bill when brought 
in. The suggestion of the temperance 
reformers has always been that, there 
not being an elected body to grant 
licences, it was desirable occasionally to 
have a plébiscite on the subject to enable 
the ratepayers to say whether they would 
have any more licences granted in the 
district. The whole question has always 
been beset with difficulties, and no one 
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has ever defined the area in which each 
plébiscite should take place. So long as 
the Justices were the Licensing Autho- 
rity there was, perhaps, a scintilla of 
reason at the back of the appeal that an 
occasional plébiscite should be taken; but 
if the House should find itself fortunate 
enough to be able to deal with the whole 
question of Local Government, and if 
it should establish for the purpose 
a Councils, which will be directly 
elected by the people to represent them 
in local matters, it would be sheer ab- 
surdity to have an occasional p/dbiscite 
of the people to say whether they dis- 
with the Board they themselves 

have elected. The right hon. Gentie- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) are both, I am 
glad to say, of opinion that this 
uestion ought to be dealt with by 
e Local Government Authority. The 
hon. Member for Barrow said he 
hoped the Government would abandon 
the proposals in regard to licensing, 
except those transferring the licensing 
authority from the Justices to the County 
Council. But the mere transfer of 
authority, without safeguards, from the 
Justices to the local Governing Body 
would do a great injustice, against which 
I have been and am now protesting. The 
Justices are bound by the law to which I 
have referred, and they have to deal with 
persons to whom they or their predeces- 
sors had given a privilege, and over the 
exercise of which privilege it is their 
duty to watch. But if the power were 
transferred from the Justices, who are 
governed by these Acts of Parliament, 
and have to exercise judicial functions, 
and who would be compelled by a 
mandamus to deal with each separate 
case, and not make a rule to govern a 
set of cases—if these Justices are to be 
replaced by an elected Body without 
judicial functions, but with absolute 
capacity to deal with the matter just as 
it liked, and if no provision were made 
for compensation, we should have done 
the mischief of handing over the interests 
of those who had embarked in a lawful 
trade to the tender mercies of a chance 
majority in any particular district in any 
particular year. Suppose that absolute 
authority were handed over to the local 
Governing Body without any check upon 
the cancelling of licences, and this power 
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were to be largely used, great agitation 
and excitement would prevail. We 
might have all the houses in a parti- 
cular district shut up at a particular 
time by a Local ‘Authority, with the 
smallest amount of real knowledge of 
the wants of the neighbourhood, or eon- 
sideration for the wishes of the minority 
of the people. What would be the 
result? I venture to say it would be 
quite intolerable. It would be difficult 
even to keep public order where the 
public-houses were shut up in this way, 
unless the sense of the people was very 
strongly in favour of such a step, in 
which case such a drastic measure would 
be quite unnecessary, as the public- 
houses would be starved out. In ordi- 
nary cases the inevitable result would 
be that a club would start up in almost 
every public-house that had been closed, 
and the wishes of the people would be 
strong enough to prevent any adequate 
check being placed upon the multipli- 
cation of clubs. I think the ques- 
tion of clubs is, after all, most impor- 
tant. A very poor service, indeed, 
would be done by the Temperance Party 
to the cause they had so long and 
ardently advucated, if, by a despotic act, 
they succeeded in shutting up the whole 
of the public-houses in a particular dis- 
trict, unless they had previously prepared 
themselves to deal with the difficult 
question of clubs. Then it is neces- 
sary, I submit, to make some provision 
with regard to compensation. The hon. 
Baronet, no doubt, remembers the year 
1880. It was an epoch in the temper- 
ance agitation, which had been going 
on for many years before that. Before 
1880 there had been almost from year 
to year a proposal of a definite character 
put before the House of Commons. The 
Permissive Prohibitory Bill provided 
that a certain majority should have the 
power of closing public-houses alto- 
gether. That Bill was before the House 
with varying fortunes for a considerable 
number of years before 1880, but it was 
killed in 1880, when the senior Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) de- 
clared that though the Bill had received 
large support, he did not know five Mem- 
bers whoreally believed in its provisions 
and desired to support it. There was in 
those days a weakness in regard to the 
second reading, and many Members 
voted in its favour who would have 





voted against it if they thought it was’ 
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likely to pass. After the Election of 
1880 there came a a poe er 
nee proclivities, and the hon. Baro- 
ys posite enjoyed his golden hour. 
The lution which was rejected by 
100 votes in March, 1880, was carried 
by a substantial majority three months 
later; but in the hour of his triumph 
the hon. Baronet heard the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) complaining that in the 
Resolution the question of equitable 
compensation found no Pen 
Sm WILFRiD LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : The House passed 
it, though. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE: Yes, Sir; 
if the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian voted for the Resolution, he 
voted for it with that reservation, and 
it was accepted by other Members of 
the House, with the knowledge that 
in the mind of him who would be the 
chief authority in that Parliament the 
question of compensation was closely 
and inextricably eonnected with the 
question of putting an end.to the liquor 
traffic. Five years passed and nothing 
was done, and from 1880 until the pre- 
sent time no one had ventured to bring 
forward a positive proposal for intro- 
ducing Local Option in the sense in 
which the hon. Baronet uses that 
expression. I appeal to the hon. 
Baronet to look back upon that history, 
and say if it is fair for him to attack 
the Government in the terms he used 
the previous night for attempting to 
deal with the matter? It has been com- 
plained that licences are dealt with by 
an authority irresponsible to the people. 
The Government says—‘‘ Let them be 
dealt with by an authority created by 
the people, and directly responsible to 
the people.” There has been a very 
ardent combat over this question of 
compensation. Reference has been made 
in the debate to the defeat of the Bill 
of 1871, and the hon. Member who 
spoke last repudiated the idea that 
the temperance advocates in the House 
had defeated that Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber is justified in his repudiation, 
because the temperance advocates in 
this House have never defeated anything 
except a Liberal Government. All those 
abstract Resolutions, which may mean 
anything or nothing, and which half- 
a-dozen different people interpret in 
half-a-dozen different ways, are all very 
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well; but as soon as the question of 
compensetion was approached, it was 
always found that among those who 
knew most about the circumstances of 
the case there was a unanimous opi- 
nion that some provision with regard to 
compensation must be made. The Bill 
of 1871 proposed tc give comgeateres 
in the shape of a fixed tenure of 10 years. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : That was 
withdrawn. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I am 
aware of that; but I do not know how 
the hon. Baronet and his Friends can 
reconcile this with a profession of 
no compensation. Yet it is now put 
as an alternative suggestion from the 
other side—as something better than 
that which the Government now pro- 
poses. Surely, Sir, the hon. Baronet 
and his Friends could not accept that 
suggestion. Every week of every year 
they are making speeches in which 
they declare that it is an intoler- 
able grievance that there should be 
so many public-houses as now exist, 
and if they consented that all these 
public-houses should continue for an- 
other 10 years, they would be guilty of 
something very like an infringement of 
the great principle which is the basis 
of their agitation. Well, they may 
not be able to accept a proposal of that 
kind; but that is no reason why they 
should not accept the proposal of the 
Government. The Government propose 
that, after the passing of the Bilt no 
new interest should be created in a 
licensed house. As to the existing 
houses, in respect. of which, according 
to all equitable considerations, a vested 
interest does exist, surely the fairest thing 
is to say that there shall be an addi- 
tional tax upon those who are carrying 
on the business, and that when a public- 
house is put an end to, compensaticn 
shall be paid in respect of it out of 
that tax or from the general funds of 
the county. The hon. Member for Bar- 
row seems to have a very feeble faith in 
the principles which he advocates. He 
warned the House not to accept the 
proposals of the Government, on the 
ground that the tax on licences would 
constitute an overw'ielming temptation 
for localities, and that these would be 
prepared to favour the existence of 
licensed houses, in order not to lose the 
contributions derived from them for the 
relief of local burdens. That is a very 
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feeble faith indeed. I have always 
thought the hon. Baronet and his 
Friends had an unlimited belief in their 
own powsr to convert the people. I 
am not going to minimize the evils of 
excessive drinking. I know too much 
of the effects of excessive drinking upon 
the classes low down in the social scale; 
but, as far as the great majority of the 
working classes are Hoa I be- 
lieve if we took an assembly of men, 
as numerous as that which the House 
of Commons contains, and these men 
were met together at a Trade Congress 
or a Trade Association of any ag 
should find at least as strong a repug- 
nance on the part of them, as a body, 
to excess in intoxicating drinks as we 
find among Members of this House. 
I believe it is in that direction that 
the true work of the hon. Baronet lies, 
and if he can but succeed in spreading 
that feeling still more widely there 
will soon be no ground at all for 
hesitating to award compensation to the 
publicans. Ifthe public-houses ceased 
to be used by the people they would 
cease to be valuable property, and it 
would become possible to deal with the 
publicans on very easy terms. If the 
great temperance associations had con- 
fined themselves to the propagation or 
the principle of abstinence, and had not 
indulged so much in the Christian virtue 
of finding fault with other people, the 
attainment of this condition of things 
would be still nearer than it is. There 
are some other matters which have been 
referred to, but which will more prog arl 

be dealt with in Committee. I hope t 
have shown the House, at all events, 
that the Government have dealt with this 
question with an honest desire to put an 
end ‘o a controversy which has affected, 
and sometimes determined, political 
struggles for 20 years, without any 
really satisfactory result in legislation. 
Stopping with the passing of this Bill the 
creation of any new interest, making 
arrangements whereby partly, if not 
wholly, from the contributions of the 
trade itself, compensation shall be paid 
when the property is taken away without 
any fault on the part of the man who 
had enjoyed it, I hope it will be found 
on consideration that the proposals of 
the Government are fair and reasonable 


proposals, and that the House may well 
accept them as the solution and termi- 
nation of a very difficult controversy. 
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Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
it was to be regretted that the debate 
on such a large measure as this should 
have a tendency to run largely in the 
direction of discussion of the Licensing 
Clauses. He was, however, himself about 
to err in that direction in following some 
of the remarks which had been made 
that day on both sides of the House; 
and he submitted that it was not alto- 
gether unimportant that the House 
should consider those clauses very care- 
fully, with a view, if possible, of arriviu 
at some definite feud sores which woul 
lead them to a solution of the question. 
The present — golden opportu- 
nities which ought not to be lost. Go- 
vernments were not fond of dealing 
with this question; it was not once in 
20 years that a Government would be 
found which would undertake the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with a subject 
involving such large interests, and which 
was surrounded by difficulties of no 
ordinary character. The chief objection 
which he had heard urged to the Licence 
Clauses of the Bill coming from the 
Temperance Party was on the ground 
of compensation. That had been ably 
dealt with by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Olarke), 
whom he was utterly unable to follow 
in the clearness and lucidity of his ex- 
position; but there were one or two 
considerations connected with the ques- 
tion of compensation, and the amount 
of compensation, whatever it might be, 
that had not been dealt with in the 
debate, one or two of which, without 
labouring them, he should like to in- 
dicate to the House. The contention was 
that there was absolutely no right or title 
to the renewal of alicence. Now, if there 
was absolutely no such right, what was 
the meaning of the appeal to Quarter 
Sessions ? If the Justices had in the first 
instance an absolutely unfettered power 
to terminate licences at the end of a 
year, what was meant by providing an 
appeal from their decision to Quarter 
Sessions? Again, how did hon. Mem- 
bers reconcile their contention with the 
justice of the practice to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred, 





whereby a person applying for a licence 
was called upon to bring up his plans 
to the Licensing Authority and make 
alterations in them at their suggestion ? 
Could it be contended for a moment that 
the Legislaturecontemplated that magis- 
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trates should insist upon expensive 
buildings and great improvements to 
property, intending to terminate the 
icence at the end of the year, or hold- 
ing that they had absolute right to do 
so without any cause ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I never said “‘ without any cause.”’ 

Mx. WHITBREAD said, he would 
come to the word ‘‘cause” directly. 
He meant, of course, misbehaviour or 
misconduct. A provision of a very 
recent Act referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said a licence holder 
might obtain a renewal unless some 
complaint was made against him. Surely 
that meant that unless there was com- 
plaint of something personal the licence 
should be granted. Again, the Legis- 
lature provided that certain offences 
should be endorsed on the licence, but 
it provided also that after five years of 
continuous good behaviour those en- 
dorsements should be wiped out. Was 
not that a proof that the person licensed 
should, after five years, hold a clean 
licence? It implied that the licence 
should be under a sort of cloud for five 
years, after which time the endorsement 
was to be wiped out. How had all the 
rest of the world looked upon these 
licences ? They had certainly not looked 
upon them as likely to terminate at the 
end of the year. In the case of public- 
houses large fines had been taken by 
landowners and even by large public 
bodies for leases, and contracts had been 
made for large expenditure on property. 
Was it dealing fairly betweon man and 
man that one party should take a heavy 
fine and insist upon a large expenditure 
with the intention of holding that at the 
end of a year, without misconduct on the 
part of the licence holder, the money 
expended on the property should be 
absolutely lost? Again, in the case of 
licensed houses being purchased under 
Act of Parliament by Railway Oom- 
—_ and other bodies, had anyone ever 

eard that it was seriously contended 
that the licences should not be renewed 
except for misconduct? Besides the 
legal grounds which the Solicitor 
General had stated, this matter rested 
upon universal practice. Now, if it were 
true that licences were terminable at the 
end of each year, how was it that in all 
the cases which had occurred in this 
century one could hardly put his finger 
upon a single case in which the licence 
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was terminated except on the ground of 
misconduct ? It might be Ph te whe- 
ther there were any judicial decisions 
upon this point? The reason why they 
were unable to refer to decisions in the 
English Courts was because the appeals 
had rarely gone beyond Quarter Ses- 
sions; but the case of Clitheroe had 
been brought before the Judges in 
Dublin, who held that there was no 
justification for taking away the licence 
on the ground that there were too many 
licensed houses in the district. He would 
leave the legal aspect of the matter 
altogether, and say that there was a 
claim for compensation resting on the 
sense of what was equitable and just. 
The licensed victualler had a property, 
and to take it away without compensa- 
tion was something very like confisca- 
tion. If the House were to give large 
powers of closing public-houses without 
compensation, had it been considered 
how such a power would work? He 
did not believe it would be possible to 
work such a provision at all, because it 
would break down when it came to the 
question of personal application. In 
the case a by the hon. Member for 
Barrow (Mr. Caine), what would the 
neighbourhood think of the justice of 
closing 30 public-houses without compen- 
sation, ruining the holders, and leaving 
the other 130 in the full enjoyment of 
their position and doing a better trade ? 
The upshot of this would be that it 
would be found impossible to close the 
houses, because the sense of justice of 
the community would rebel against it. 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
Bill introduced by Mr. Bruce. But Mr. 
Bruce did not say that licence holders 
had no interest; he proposed to give 
them, in the way of compensation, 10 
years’ grace, at the end of which time 
the houses might be closed without any 
claim at all. His hon. Friend had 
expressed a preference for that plan. 
But let the House consider what it 
meant. If they gave seven, 10, or some 
number of years, after which no claim 
should be made, there would be an 
acknowledgment of some claim to com- 

ensation. In that case they seemed to 

e arming the licensed victualler with a 
tenfold power to claim compensation, 
because they were estimating it by a 
term of years. But what sort of agita- 
tion would be got up if, 10 years hence, 
it was certain that the licence holders 
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would be deprived of their property 
without any fair compensation. He ven- 
tured to say, looking at the enormous 
interest involved, that at the close of 
that period there would be such an 
agitation that no other political question 
would get a hearing, and which would 
be disastrous to the Temperance Party 
in its results, and to the Government 
which attempted to carry out the opera- 
tion. He desired to call the attention 
of those who so vehemently opposed this 
proposal to some of the things which 
were said by Mr. Bruce and by others 
against the attempt to deal harshly with 
this question. He remembered one pas- 
sage quoted. It was a very instructive 
quotation. It referred to a town where 
large works were established, and the 
owners of those works being in pos- 
session of the land, and desiring the 
benefit of their workmen, wished to 
prohibit altogether the establishment of 
any licensed house on their land. They 
did prohibit it, but with what result ? 
That the state of things was worse than 
if they had left it alone. If he remem- 
bered the figures aright, there was in 
the district at the time a population of 
1,900, and there were 17 houses known 
to be selling illicit drink of one sort or 
another. The proprietors of the works 
being themselves the owners of the 
land, and having great power over 
it, made every effort to get rid of this 
state of things; but they found that 
as fast as they closed one of the houses 
another sprung up in another direc- 
tion. The illustration might be multi- 

lied a hundred fold. It always would 

e the case. If they went beyond 
what the feeling of the population 
was there would be a reaction, and, 
instead of getting a regulated sale of 
liquor for houses which the police could 
inspect and control, they would get 
houses without any regulation at all, 
and they would get a state of things in 
connection with the liquor trade very 
much worse than what it was at the pre- 
sent time. Surely the House might take 
a lesson from the successes of the past 
as well as from its failures. Would 
anyone in the House say that the state 
of things in regard to temperance in 
England was not better now than when 
Mr. Bruce introduced his Bill in 1871 ? 
He did not think anybody would get up 
and assert that. All of them were con- 


versant with the immense improvement. 
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They could hardly run their eyes over 
any newspaper without being aware of 
that. If they looked at the reports on 
the conduct of the population, say on a 
Bank Holiday, or on a great festival, 
they noticed expressions of opinion on 
all sides that the conduct of the people 
in this matter was rapidly improving. 
But the improvement was not the result 
of any Act of Parliament for the closing 
of public-houses ; but it was the result 
of a better state of feeling amongst the 
people themselves. Many causes had 
contributed to the improved state of 
things—education, better homes, better 
means of enjoyment, and he did not 
doubt the efforts of many good men who 
had devoted their lives to the cause. 
But these men did not seem to have any 
faith in their own success. This im- 
proved state of things had been brought 
about by influences which were all 
working for good, and solid good. 
Surely they had had enough experience 
of the failure of repressive legislation. 
The case he hac quoted just now might 
be multiplied many times over. What 
he submitted was that intentions, how- 
ever good they might be, could not 
be pleaded by Parliament in bar of con- 
demnation if, shutting their eyes to the 
history of the past, and absolutel 

regardless of the consequences whic 

inevitably followed, they took a false 
step in going beyond that which could 
be borne by the habits of the people at 
the time. He now desired to refer for 
a few minutes to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie). 
He desired to acknowledge that the 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to act in a spirit of justice to the trade 
with which he (Mr. Whitbread) was 
connected. He acknowledged that 
frankly, and if he made any criticisms 
upon the scheme of the Bill, he really 
made them with a view of endeavouring 
to remove some of the friction which he 
was sure would attend the working of 
it, and not with a view of really contro- 
verting the principles which it laid 
down. Now, if the object of the Bill, 
or if the object of those who were called 
the Temperance Party, was really to 
reduce the number of hel let them 
consider for a minute how that could be 
done most certainly, and with least 
opposition. The proposal had been 


made more than once, and it was re- 
Mr. Whitbread 
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peated last night by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Mem for West Bir- 
mingham ‘(Mr. Chamberlain), that the 
20 per cent increase of the licence duty 
should be set apart to form a fund for 
the compensation of licence holders. He 
approved of that pro entirely. He 
thought the ine duty should be set 
apart, but that it should be set apart 
so that oe, Local a could 
not use it for any er ; 
that it should be absolutely ade 
that purpose, and that purpose alone. 
He thought that at the same time, as 
they were making provision for extin- 
guishing licences by compensation, it 
would be absurd, on the other hand, to 
be creating new licences, and Local 
Authorities should not be allowed to 
touch this fund for any other purposes 
or to grant a new licence in a district 
until the licensed houses in that district 
became less in proportion to the popu- 
lation than it should be according to 
some reasonable scale which could be 
agreed upon by the House. That scale, 
oe eee would have to be different in 
rural and urban districts, and there 
would have to be a distinct scale for the 
City of London, owing to the enormous 
number of people who daily went in and 
out, and who needed refreshment during 
the time they were there. He should 
say that the value of the licence when 
it was bought should be the present 
value, and not the value as laid down 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill— 
namely, the value at the time of the 
passing of the Bill. He hoped he under- 
stood the idea the right hon. Gentleman 
had in his mind when he made that pro- 
posal; it was that the value of the 
licence would go up. But surely the 
proposal was a premium upon bad 
management of houses, because a man 
might have given £5,000 for a licenco 
just before the passing of the Bill, and 
might manage it so badly that the value 
might run down rapidly to £1,000. If 
the Local Authorities wanted to get rid 
of that house, they would be compelled 
to give the pre-existing value of £5,000. 
It would end, of course, in the Local 
Authorities never consenting to buy up 
such a house, although it might be the 
very one they wanted to get rid of. 
Local Authorities would, of course, be 
able to grant occasional licences for 
fairs and race meetings, and things of 
that sort. Then it would be said at 
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once there was no provision for the 


‘growth of towns. He should propose to 


rovide for that by the existing law— 
by granting a little apes power than 
was now y the magistrates. 
He would suggest that the authorities 
might be able to transfer a licence from 
one hoase to another house within the 
district if such a transference were on 
all hands desirable. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had not 
exactly caught the hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion as to what should be re- 
garded as the value of the licence. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, his sug- 
gestion was that the value should be 
the value at the time the compensation 
was granted. He thought they would 
have enormous difficulty in arriving, 
say 20 years hence, at what was the 
value of the house at the passing of the 
Bill. Now, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Barrow (Mr. Caine) said it was 
absurd to propose to set aside the extra 
duty for compensation purposes, be- 
cause the amount of the fund would be 
so small that it would do nothing. He 
was obliged to differ very much indeed 
from his hon. Friend on that subject, 
and he would here say at once that the 
estimate his hon. Friend gave of the 
value of licensed houses was exagge- 
rated beyond all possibility. He could 
not understand where his hon. Friend 
got his figures from. All he could say 
was, that if the figures represented the 
hon. Gentleman’s ideas of the value of 
licensed houses, licensed victuallers 
would like to have him on a jury 
which was called upon to assess the 
value of their houses. The hon. Gen- 
tleman arrived at his figures in a very 
extraordinary way. First of all he gave 
them a description of what he called a 
village house, which was established in 
the district of a mine with which ke 
was connected, and which rose from the 
value of £400 as a dwelling house to 
£2,200 as a licensed house. What 
gave the House this increased value ? 
The very same thing which gave 
the value to the mine. It was in- 
dustry which created that value. It 
was the large number of persons drawn 
to the district, and he did not suppose 
that the value of the house when it was 
licensed as compared with the value 
when it was bought as a dwelling house 
was any greater than the value of the 
land when mineral was found in it as 





com with the agricultucal value of 
the land. His hon. Friend said it was 
a fair example of the village house. He 
(Mr. Whitbread) asserted that it was 
absurdly beyond the fair average value 
of village houses. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman gave them the value of the 
suburban licensed house at £8,000. He 
had no doubt there were many suburban 
houses of the value of £8,000 and more, 
but he absolutely denied that that was 
anything like the average value. The 
hon Gentleman abandoned the case of 
the Liverpool Street house; he aban- 
doned that on an explanation from the 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Olarke). 
Then the hon. Member took them to a 
house at Knightsbridge, and said that the 
value of the licence there was £30,000. 
It was possible that that might be the 
case, but that was not an average case. 
If £30,000 was the value of the licence, 
surely that was an argument which could 
be used against his hon. Friend. Did 
not that show him that if people were 
prepared to invest such enormous sums 
in licensed houses they must believe that 
they had some claim beyond a mere 
annual claim? Then his hon. Friend 
said the average value of licensed houses 
all over the country was £5,000. Having 
some knowledge of the subject, he (Mr. 
Whitbread) was bound to say that 
that was exaggerated—it was exag- 
gereted beyond all bounds. He did not 
believe that that was the average value 
of full licences in the Metropolis, where 
things were dearer than anywhere else. 
The hon. Member said that this fund 
would do little or nothing owing to this 
enormous value. He would tell the 
hon. Member why it would do a good 
deal. It would do a good deal for the 
very reason that, although the average 
value of houses might be high, those 
which would be compensated first would 
be of very low value. One of the most 
certain things connected with this trade 
was this—that bad trade was a poor 
trade. A man who was doing a good 
and legitimate trade would not risk his 
property and licence for the sake of en- 
couraging drunkenness. Ii was the 
houses that could not live wiich were 
driven to courses which must be con- 
demned, and the tenants of such houses 
would be only too glad to get outif they 
could get compensation of any kind. 
Those were the houses which would be 
first compensated. Thon he submitted 
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they wanted to aim at was the reduction 
of the number of licences, and he was 
not prepared to say that there were not 
too many licences—he thought that in 
the country generally there were too 
many licences. But when Mr. Bruce 
introduced his Bill he estimated the 
number of licensed victuallers and beer- 
house keepers at one in 182 of the whole 
opulation. Mr. Bruce then separated 
ndon from the Provinces and he 
showed that there were one in 300 of the 
population in London and one in 150 of 
the population in the Provinces. He 
(Mr. Whitbread) was sorry they had not 
got a Return which would throw some 
light on the subject now, because he 
was convinced if they had they would 
prove- that they had arrived at a very 
different state of things. But still 
he agreed that it would be a good 
thing to further diminish the number of 
licences if that could be done with jus- 
tice to the holders. But what he thought 
they did want was not a sudden and 
arbitrary and harsh and violent reduc- 
tion, but a gradual reduction that could 
be effected without much opposition. 
There was great danger in going too fast. 
If they proceeded too fast in the matter 
of reductions other houses would spring 
up ; some of them thinly disguised as 
clubs, and some not disguised at all. 
If more money were wanted than this 
20 per cent he had a suggestion to make 
by which the difficulty might be met. 
If power were given to raise money on 
the security of half that fund, he 
thought they would get a large crop of 
licences extinguished by that means first, 
and they would have a fund to go 
gradually on with afterwards. They 
might ask, and ask with some justice, 
that a further portion of the licence duty 
should be allocated for this purpose. 
They would have justice on their side in 
making this claim, for the reason that 
this scheme of reducing houses by pur- 
chase was proposed to Mr. Bruce in 
1871. It was proposed then that they 
should put a tax on the licences in order 
to form a compensation fund. They 
had reason to believe that Mr. Bruce 
lent not an unwilling ear to that pro- 
posal; but the opposition to the Bill of 
that day had reached such a pitch, that 
the Government felt themselves com- 
pelled to withdraw the measure. If that 
scheme had been adopted, if that op- 


Mr. Whitbread 
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without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion, that the decrease in the number of 
licences would have been such as to 
bring it within any scale that would at 
that time have been laid down by Par- 
liament. They had lost the last 18 years 
in that respect, and he hoped they would 
not lose the 18 years which would follow 
this. These opportunities did not come 
very often. Then he would only say 
that if the idea of a purchase fund was 
not adopted generally by the whole coun- 
try, he thought that the licence holders 
in the Metropolis, or in the County of 
London as defined by the Bill, should be 
treated differently from those in the 
Provinces. They thought they had some 
claim, both owing to the large popula- 
tion of London and also to the interests 
concerned, to be heard. They thought, 
also, that the peculiarities under which 
licences were held in London, differing 
as they did in the main from the way in 
which they were held in the country, gave 
them a claim to separate treatment. It 
was a fact that in London the bulk of 
the houses—he should say certainly 
three-fourths of them—were not held by 
brewers, but were held by the licence 
holders themselves. That might make 
the difference between the applicability 
of any scheme to London and to the 
country. At the same time he did not 
see the difference himself, but it was a 
fact. There was another consideration. 
In London, licences changed hands with 
extraordinary rapidity, and there was 
always an open market for the purchase 
of licences. He was confident that he 
was within the mark in stating that, 
on the average, licences in the Metro- 

lis chan hands every five years. 

e thought that he would be right in 
saying they changed hands every four 
years; he was convinced they changed 
hands, certainly, every five years. The 
result was that there had always been 
a perfectly open market. A house 
could not be run up against the Local 
Authorities. The Local Authorities 
would only have to employ their broker, 
just as the Government employed a 
broker to buy Consols, and no one could 
tell who he was buying for. No one 
would have to give one shilling more 
than the real market value at the time. 
There would be no need for them to 
give a fancy price in order to get posses- 
sion, Now, this scheme did something 
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both for the advocates of temperance 
and for the trade itself. It, first of all, 
took away from the Local Authorities 
any temptation to do nothing. There 
was a temptation for the Au- 
thorities, as the clause was drawn in the 
Bill, to use the money for the purpose 
of the rates, and not to embark in any 
system of buying out licensed houses. 
It also took away the charge that this 
compensation would be wrung from the 
rates imposed upon the people, because it 
would come from the new fund—a fund 
belonging in no way to the ratepayer. 
This was a new tax for the purpose of a 
new fund, coupled in the Bill with the 
promise of compensation. If they came 
to compensate licence holders out of the 
rates, he very much feared the effect of 
the agitation which would immediately 
arise. He thought the ratepayer would 
be told that it was unjust, in the 
last degree, tu ask him to compensate 
the holder of any one of these houses. 
He thought the friction would be im- 
mense, and that the result would be that 
nothing wculd be done towards diminish- 
ing the number of licences. He thought 
the scheme he had sketched did offer a 
means, not as rapid as some wished, of 
reducing without friction the number of 
licensed houses in the country. It offered, 
on the other hand, to the trade this con- 
sideration—that it would put the extra 
tax to be placed on them by the Bill 
in a position where it could only be 
used for their own compensation. It 
would not be allowed to go into the 
common stock. He thought the scheme 
would also put the trade in this posi- 
tiou — that their compensation would 
be secured. It would put their com- 
pensation in a place where it would 
stand. He was not too confident that if 
it was placed directly upon the rates in 
the way proposed by the Bill there might 
not be some risk at some future time of 
legislation overtaking them and leaving 
them without anything atall. Hethanked 
the House very earnestly for giving him 
its close attention to the dry details of a 
plan of this sort. He again said to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
that the suggestions he had made to him 
were made with a view of carrying out 
what he believed to be the object theright 
hon. Gentleman had at heart. He had 
not made them in any sense of com- 
plaining of the amount of compensation, 
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or of the vast powers that were given to 
the County Councils, or of an ing of 
that eg iy object had —_ i Re 
possibly could, to suggest something that 
might Teles the eanaang) with which 
this question had been fought, so 

as no compensation was proposed. 
they could do anything to remove that 
acrimony, it would be a very great 
benefit to both Parties in the House, 
because the question had assumed pro- 
portions that made it overshadow almost 
every other power question. He be- 
lieved that if they could remove one of 
the chief obstacles to a peaceful and 
self-working solution of the question—a 
fair compensation coming, not from the 
the rates, but from the extra tax on the 
licensed victuallers themselves — they 
would do much to facilitate the working 
of the measure, and to achieve that which 
both sides of the House desired to see 
—namely, that there should only be so 
many licensed houses in the country as 
were really wanted by the people, and 
that there should be a living for those 
who were licensed. There were many 
other topics in the Bill whick he should 
like to have touched upon, but he was 
too sensible of the indulgence the House 
had granted him on this subject to weary 
them at any further length. 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) said, the 
question of the transference of licensing 
from the magistrates to the new Licensing 
Authorities had been so fully dealt with 
by the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) and by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
that it would not be fair in him to 
oceupy the time of the House longer 
upon that subject, except to say that 
the principle which had been acted upon 
for many years was that when a person, 
whose character was always the subject 
of inquiry before he obtained a licence, 
had obtained a licence and invested his 
money in a public-house, there must be 
something against his personal character 
before the renewal of his licence could 
be refused. He hoped it would not be 
considered he used a strong term when 
he said it would be inequitable and 
unjust were it otherwise; it would cer- 
tainly be striking a blow at the stability 
of private property, for which there was 
no precedent in past legislation. He 
was glad that the principle of vested 
interests in licences, other than the 
licences granted under the Beer House 


| Fourth Night. | 
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and Retail Wine and Spirit Act of 1869, 
were about to be ized in this Bill, 
which he hoped would become an Act. 
There was another proposal in the Bill 
to which not much attention had as yet 
been paid, and that was the proposal 
relating to the closing of public-houses 
upon Good Friday, Christmas Day, and 
Sunday. He had always been of opinion 
that the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays and on holidays would not be 
attended with the good results the Tem- 
perance Party had in view; and he 
might say at once that in speaking upon 
this measure he hed the same object in 
view as the Temperance Party them- 
selves—that was to say, the moral wel- 
fare of the people. But if public-houses 
in large boroughs and populous districts 
were closed on Sundays, did those who 
advocated the closing of such houses 
not think, or had they not learnt from 
experience, that those whom they desired 
to force by Act of Parliament to be 
sober would provide themselves on the 
Saturday night with not only the neces- 
sary amount of drink to be consumed on 
the Sunday, but take care that they 
procured more than they wanted, and 
more than they would otherwise drink 
upon the Sunday? It certainly would 
not be desirable that there should be 
private drinking in private houses, if 
only for the sake of the bad example 
to wives and children, who might not 
otherwise be tempted into such evil 
practices. He thought that, if they 
might draw or gain any knowledge 
from experience, that had practically 
been the result of closing eile hovann 
where they had been already closed by 
Act of Parliament, on Sundays. He 
referred to Wales and to Scotland. He 
was told that in parts of Scotland there 
was a notice put up in public-house 
windows upon the Saturday night to 
‘* Remember the Sabbath Day.” He 
was told that in Wales, in crder to 
defeat an unpopular Act, the publicans 
drove a roaring trade upon the Sunday 
by not only selling drink at their doors 
to bond fide travellers, but also by keep- 
ing traps by which they might exchange 
traffic with their neighbours, and thus 
constitute people bond fide travellers. 
That was the kind of thing which took 
place in Wales and Scotland. But if 
they referred to statistics, if statistics 
were to be relied upon at all, they 
found that in the boroughs of Wales, 


Mr. Milvain 








where, of course, the greatest amount 
of Sunday drinking took place, there 
was as much § Racrog mg as 
there was in similar ghs in Eng- 
land ; and if they turned to similar bo- 
roughs in Seotland, they found that the 
convictions for Sunday drunkenness in 
Seotland were largely in excess of the 
convictions for like offences in either 
England or Wales. He went further, 
and asserted that if they took the whole 
of the population of all the boroughs in 
England, and compared it with the whole 
of the population of the boroughs in 
Wales, they would find that the con- 
victions for Sunday drunkenness were 
practically identical; but if they added 
the population of Wales and Scotland 
together, they would find that the con- 
victions for Sunday drunkenness in 
Wales and Scotland, where Sunday 
Closing was in operation, were greatly 
in excess, per 1,000 of the population, 
of the convictions for Sunday pm ai 
ness in England. But this was purely 
ineidental, and it was, perhaps, not 
proper for him to mention it; he only 
did so in view of the provision of the 
Bill to delegate to County Councils the 
elosing of public-houses within the 
county or specified parts of the county. 
In this measure the Government had 
ar difficulties to deal with. They 

ad this difficulty at any rate—that they 
had succeeded in pleasing neither the 
Temperance Party nor the licensed 
victuallers. Speaking for himself, he 
certainly congratulated the Government 
on having delegated to the County 
Authorities this very grave question. 
It was a grave question, it was one of 
great importance, and ought to be ap- 
proached in the most serious manner, 
affecting, as it undoubtedly did, tho 
vested interests of those who had put 
their money into the trade and the per- 
sonal privileges of the people. What 
would be the effect if the Sunday Closing 
Question was left in the hands of Par- 
liament? He could not help thinking 
that Parliament would in time be 
obliged to pass a Sunday Closing Act 
if things went on at the present rate. 
He did not say so because he believed 
the majority of the people in the country 
desired it or believed in its desirability, 
but because candidates were too flabby ; 
they had not got sufficient stamina and 
backbone to say to those to whom they 
applied for election what they really 
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t, or to state what were the Con- 
stitutional aspects of this very important 
question. There was too much of the 
endeavour to nullify or cancel the influ- 
ence of the organization, peculiar in it- 
self, as having for its first motive the 
moral welfare of the — under the 
name of temperance, but having as its 
second string a powerful political agency, 
and that was the reason that, as time 
went on, if this matter was not delegated 
to the Local Councils, they would have 
candidates seeking the representation of 
the people, and saying, as he regretted 
to say he kad heard them say—‘‘ Why 
should I refuse to accede to the views of 
a section of the people; it will not hurt 
me; if they like it, well, then let them 
have it.” He maintained that was an 
entirely wrong view to take, for reasons 
with which he would deal presently. 
Now, what would be the result of dele- 
gating this question to Local Councils ? 
He was told by a Petition which he re- 
ceived the other day from some temper- 
ance association that it was inadvisable 
that the question should be delegated to 
Local Councils, because the Councillors 
would not be elected upon the direct 
issue, but upon a general issue. That 
was exactly his ground for saying that 
that was practically what happened now 
in the case of the election of Mombere of 
Parliament. If the question were dealt 
with by Parliament and public-houses 
were closed by Act of Parliament, what 
difficulties would have to be encountered 
in endeavouring to repeal that Act of 
Parliament? It could not be done. But 
if this matter were referred to a Local 
Council to determine, if the first election 
of Councillors was not upon this direct 
issue, and if the Council took upon them 
to either close public-houses or to refuse 
to renew licences to licensed houses, it 
might be depended upon that the next 
election of Councillors, whether it be 
after three years, or whether it be in 
pursuance of the principle that one-third 
of the Councillors should be elected 
every year, would be conducted upon 
that direct issue. That was the reason 
he advised licensed victuallers to readily 
accept the proposal to delegate this mat- 
ter to the Local Councils. There was 
another subject he should like to have 
recognized in connection with Sunday 
closing of public-houses. He noticed 
that, in connection with the authority 
which was given to the Local Councils 
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to exercise their discretion in refusing to 
renew licences, an a was given from 
the part affected and from an adjoini 
licensing division affected by the 

Let him point out what would be the effect 
of closing public-houses in a specified 
area of the county. Did the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) not think that there ought to 
be the same facilities of appeal afforded 
to the area affected by the closing of 
public-houses and the area adjoining 
the closed area? It must be perfectly 
apparent to the House, as well as to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that if public- 
houses were closed in a specified area of 
a county, the outside of that area would 
be immediately affected by the incursion 
of those who wished to drink upon Sun- 
days. People would betake themselves 
from the closed areas to the adjoining 
areas which were not cl , so he 
thought the same facilities for appealing 
to the County Oouneil before public- 
houses were closed ought to be afforded 
to the adjoining areas. But there was 
another question beyond that, and it 
was a question of compensation. He 
knew it would be said that if public- 
houses were closed on Sundays by 
County Councils, publicans need only 
take out six-day licences, and thus no 
compensation would be required. But 
if that argument was used it was appli- 
cable at the present time. Those who 
wished to act upon Sabbatarian prin- 
ciples could close their public-houses on 
Sundays and could take out a six-day 
licence now. The reason why men did 
not take out six-day licences now was 
that if they did they would drive their 
trade awaytoother public-houses who took 
out seven-day licences. The recognition 
in the Bill of the bond fide traveller 
would render the same argument ap- 
plicable to the state of circumstances 
created by the Bill. Upon the ques- 
tion of compensation for closing pnblic- 
houses he might quote a very stron 
example. In 1886 a Bill was passed 
through the House of Commons closing 
public-houses on Sundays in the County 
of Durham. That Bill went up to the 
House of Lords, and it passed a first and 
second reading there. After it had passed 
the second reading in the Upper House, a 
public-house on the Northumberland 
side of the Tyne, which had been put up 
for auction in the previous year, was 
again put up, and the auctioneer, while 
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engaged in selling the house, commented 
upon the great advantage that would 
accrue to the house in consequence of 
the Durham Sunday Closing Act. The 
house went up in value, in consequence 
of the expectation that the Durham 
Sunday Closing Bill would come into 
operation, to the extent of between 30 
and 40 percent. He did not think it 
required a very great mind to grasp the 
fact that if a house in a non-closed area 
went up in value to the extent of 30 or 
40 per cent, a similar house in a closed 
area would be depreciated in exactly the 
same {proportion. He thought that 
while they lived in the luxury of the 
present day, they entirely forgot the lot 
of the honest hardworking man. They 
entirely forgot that he was locked up 
possibly in his one room, with his wife 
and his family. They entirely forgot 
that he possibly might desire occasion- 
ally to get away from his house to where 
he could meet his fellows and converse 
with them on subjects of mutual in- 
terest between them. They entirely 
forgot that the well-condueted public- 
house was the club of the working man ; 
and he (Mr. Milvain) thought that if 
power were given to the County Ooun- 
cils to close publie-houses, the same 
jurisdiction ought to be extended to 
them to close clubs, jwhether they were 
bogus elubs or clubs to which hon. 
Members of the House of Commons re- 
sorted. Numbers of clubs were per- 
fectly certain to spring up the moment 
public-houses were closed, and he 
thought if there was one thing more 
than another which made the law res- 
pected and obeyed in this country, it 
was the equality of its application. 
What he had maintained, and what he 
should continue to maintain, was that 
if the County Councils had not the same 
power to close the clubs as they had to 
close the public-houses, the law was in- 
equitable in its application, and there 
would be a new departure in legislation 
which had never been recognized or 
sanctioned before, and that was legisla- 
tion distinguishing the masses from 
the classes. He knew there had 
been legislation of an official nature 
dealing with the masses in their capacity 
as workmen, but there had been no 
legislation of a social nature distin- 
guishing them from the classes. What he 
wanted to see was equality in the law 
and equality in the application of the 
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law. He did not wish to say any more. 
He had always taken an interest in this 
question of Sunday closing, and the 
more closely he examined it, the more 
difficult he felt it to be to deal with it ; 
but he was sure of this, that unless it 
was dealt with in the equitable spirit he 
had described, it ought not to be dealt 
with at all. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.): I 
believe I have heard almost everything 
that has been said during the course of 
this debate, and in rising to speak for 
a very short time I think I ought to 
say that I do not propose to repeat, if I 
can avoid it, any part of the arguments 
which have been used by hon. Members 
on whichever side of the House they 
may sit. Iam anxious to give to the 
House a few remarks, in which I shall, 
as far asI can, call attention to certain 

ints in connection with this Bill which 

ave not hitherto been dealt with. I 

hope on that understanding I may re- 
ceive the attention of some Members of 
the House who, like myself, have for 
many years taken a great deal of in- 
terest in this question. There is a 
remark that fell from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
to which I think I ought to call atten- 
tion at the beginning. I do not pro- 
to present any argument on the sub- 

ject of licensing, either as to the powers 
roposed to be transferred from the 

ustices to the Councils, or to those sub- 

sidiary questions of which we heard so 
much duriag the course of the debate. 
But I think the House should notice 
what was elicited by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), that is to say, the precise ground 
upon which the Government rest their 
roposal for compensation for loss of 

icences. It is a very interesting ques- 
tion, and, as such, I think the ee 
should clearly understand the ground 
the Government has taken, because, to 
a certain extent, it is a newone. The 
legal technical ground laid down by the 
Solicitor General is, it would appear, the 
foundation of the view adopted by the 
President of the Local vernment 
Board. The ground upon which the 
Government rest their case for com- 
pensation for the loss of licences is 
mainly a clause in the Act of 1874, 
which provides that the Justices, in 
giving notice to a licensee that his at- 
tendance is required on the occasion of 
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his applying for the renewal of his 
licence, shall set forth the cause, per- 


sonal to him, why the question of the 
loss of his licence is in debate. Now, 
that clause was moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke on the occasion of the Bill of 1874 
being bar ne It was not in the Bill 
as introduced by the Government at all, 
and it must have been based upon 
grounds of which we have no trace in 
Hansard—where it is only said that Sir 
Charles Dilke moved to add it to the Bill. 
I wish merely to point out upon what a 
very slender foundation the Government, 
according to the Solicitor General, had 
been advised to base their compensation 
proposals. I will now pass away alto- 
gether from the question of licensing. 
There are one or two remarks in con- 
nection with what was debated yesterday 
to which I should here like to refer. The 
hon. Member the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, to whose most eloquent and bril- 
liant speech the whole - us attended 
with the test possible interest— 
though, after all, I do not think, in spite 
of his eloquence, he persuaded any very 
large number of the House — rested 
his objection to the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Council because they are not 
to be elected according to a particular 
machinery which does not prevail in 
respect to elections to this House. He 
had urged this plan in the discussion of 
the last Reform Act, and I do not think 
from the very small support with which 
it was received then or has been received 
since, that it is likely to be popular. 
Therefore, in dealing with my hon. 
Friend's present suggestion, I think we 
may assume that it is outside prac- 
tical politics. I am very sorry for it. 
My hon. Friend supported his pro- 
posal, as I have said with very 
great eloquence; but you require to 
persuade as well as to be “al uent, 
and I do not think anyone will dis- 
pute what Isay—namely, that of those 
who listened to my right hon. Friend 
only a very small proportion were per- 
suaded by the arguments he laid before 
us. But there was another speech yester- 
day to which I feel bound to refer. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) fol- 
lowed my hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, and in the course of 
his speech he brought forward some very 
cogent arguments against certain of the 

roposals of the present Bill. But what 

could not understand was what gadfly 
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ron by right hon. Friend so that he 
| sho d have felt it to be his duty to 
introduce inte the discussion what every 
hon. Member up to this time on either 
side of the House had been careful to 
avoid—namely, irritating Party politics 
having nothing whatever to do with the 

resent Bill. My right hon. Friend may 

avc had his own reasons for intro- 
ducing that language; but I think the 
House will agree with me that there is 
nothing as to which the Government feel 
more anxious, as to which this Bench 
has been more anxious, and as to which 
the whole House has been more anxious, 
than that this question should be dis- 
cussed, if possible, altogether outside ordi- 
nary Party politics and considerations, 
and that each clause, each proposal, should 
stand or fall on its own merits. My 
right hon. Friend felt it to be his duty— 
and I am sorry to see he is not here 
at this moment—in the course of his 
remarks to give us a piece of history. 
He said— 


“Three years ago it was my duty to prepare 
a Bill upon this subject. It was never com- 
leted or submitted to the House, because the 
overnment of the day thought it right to 
throw aside that measure, with all the other 
items of the programme upon which they had 


been elected, in order to take up a new pro- 
gramme upon which the country had not been 
consulted.”’ 


Well, my right hon. Friend, I presume, 
alluded to the Bill which he prepared, 
or which he found prepared, and which 
he, tosome extent, altered in 1886—the 
Bill which was practically prepared by 
Sir Charles Dilke and other Members 
(myself included) of the Cabinet in 1885, 
and which my right hon. Friend found 
in the pigeon holes of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But what was the position 
of my right hon. Friend in 1886? He 
had joined a Government the object 
of which was in the most formal 
manner declared to be to seek a solu- 
tion of the Home Rule Question other 
than coercion. That was the object 
for which my right hon. Friend joined 
the Government of the day, and I cannot 
conceive why he should have suggested 
as he did yesterday, that his Bill was to 
have been the main Bill of the Session, 
but that it was pushed aside for another 
on the subject of Ireland. But I will 
venture to quote a sentence from a very 
well known speech by a Member whose 





authority he will not dispute, which ex- 
actly shows which was considered the 
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more important measure between Eng- 
lish County Government and Irish Home 
Rule, and the one to be brought forward 
first. The words are these :— 


‘“The question of the extension of Local 
Government is another subject which is even 
of greater importance. It is a National ques- 
tion as well as a ochial question ; and the 
pacification of d depends on the conces- 
sion to Ireland of the right to govern itself in 
the matter of its purely domestic business.”’ 


Now, that I take from a speech on the 
subject of Local Government, delivered 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) himself, on, I think, the 17th 
of June, 1885 ; so that, if it is necessary 
to answer the remark of my hon. Friend 
that his Bill was put aside, I answer 
him in his own words, whether he ad- 
heres to them or not at the present time. 
But, passing from those two speeches, I 
think the House will agree with me in 
this, that there is no measure of greater 
magnitude that either has been or can 
be proposed to Parliament at the pre- 
sent time than this Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. Not very long 
ago—I think in the year 1884 —I 
ventured to say, on the approaching 
introduction of the Bills for reducing the 
County Franchise and for the redistribu- 
tion of representation, that those two 
measures, taken in connection with the 
Bill which must follow for establishing 
Local Government upon a popular basis, 
would form together the greatest ad- 
ministrative and representative change 
which had taken placein England since 
1688. I was very much attacked for 
that language, and I was told that I 
was representing the policy of the then 
Government, or those that might succeed 
them, in introducing these measures, as 
a revolutionary policy. Well, Sir, have 
we not heard during the course of the 

resent debate from the Friends of the 
Bill themselves that this measure is in- 
troducing a great revolution? I think 
we may take it for granted that, how- 
ever much some parts of this Bill may 
be approved of here or approved of 
there, or disapproved of here and disap- 
proved of there, the Bill, as a whole, will 
enact a greater reform and a more revolu- 
tionary changein our local administration 
than any measure which has been brought 
forward for years past or which has ever 
been likely to receive the approval of 
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this House. Under these circumstances, 
what, to my mind, is of the first im- 
portance is that if we are going to make 
so great a change as this~a change 
which even its own authors say is revolu- 
sre Ae ought to spare no effort to 
do ittheroughly. It is of no use at all 
making a great change of this sort if we 
leave half of the work undone. That 
never has been the policy of wise legis- 
lators when so enormous a transformation 
of powers and authority has been brought 
before the Legislature. Sir, what happens 
if youdo not make the thing thorough ? 
There is no doubt of this, that public 
attention does not remain fixed upon a 
articular political subject for any great 
ength of time. As it is, it has taken 
us 25 years to reach the point of the 
introduction of this Bill since the ques- 
tion of Local Government began to be 
agitated in Parliament and the country. 
I think I am right in saying that it 
was about 1862 or 1863 that the ques- 
tion first became prominent in the 
public mind ; so that we have taken 25 
years to get the question up to the point 
of a Government—a strong Government 
—making proposals on the subject. I 
think that if we let the occasion pass 
now for making the measure as com- 
plete as the time of Parliament during 
this Session will allow, we shall have 
the further consequential charges also 
of great magnitude relegated to some 
uncertain period ; and probably we shall 
have to wait another 25 years before 
the measure is made perfect. Let me 
give the House an illustration of what 
Imean. I remcmber something like 17 
or 18 years ago there was a great 
agitation in the country in favour of 
the reform of our military and naval 
system. That agitation reached its 
height about the year 1869 or 1870; 
and very great changes were made in 
our military and naval system—changes 
of great importance, changes very much 
resisted at the time, but which were 
carried through the influence of a strong 
Government. They were, however, far 
from perfect, and much more was re- 
quired in the same direction. Now, I 
say that from that time till two years ago 
it was impossible in this House to obtain 
any attention to the question of Army 
and Navy reform. I had the duty 
for some years of being responsible to 
this House for the Army; and what 
are the facts? Why, that except upon 

















questions of vested interests the House 
would not attend to any proposals for 
Army reform, and practically the same 
statement might be made with respect 
to naval reform. Fortunately, these 
subjects are now well to the front, and 
with the assistance of Cor iittees and 
Royal Commissions now siti.ag, a great 
deal of good will, I hope, be done. 
But it is perfectly clear that, unless 
ou take advantage of public feeling 
eing strongly in the direction of some 
great change like this, and unless, 
whilst you are about it, you carry out 
that change thcroughly, next year or 
the year after the whole matter will be 
forgotten, and it will be impossible to 
get up the steam of imaginative expres- 
sion, so as to carry further changes. 
This has been the policy of our great 
neighbour, France, in connection wi 
this particular subject of Local Govern- 
ment. I do not know whether the 
House is aware that for some years 
during the present century, and up to 
the time of the Franco-German War, 
the state of affairs as regarded Local 
Government in France wanted reforming 
—a great deal has been left undone. 
After 1870 an opportunity for carrying 
out great changes, however, occurred, 
and chiefly under the guidance of M. 
Waddington, who is now the French 
Ambassador in this country, the whole 
question of French Local Government 
received a most thorough sifting and 
inquiry, and a great measure was passed 
reforming it in all its detailk—a more 
comprehensive and elaborate measure 
even than the one now before this 
House. The whole Local Government 
of France, whatever this party or that 
party may say of any particular pro- 
vision, was put into a thoroughly 
satisfactory state. I do hope, therefore, 
that we shall not leave the thing alone 
now, and that, so far as we can go on 
the basis of the present Bill, we shall 
do our best to make the measure com- 
plete, and not trust to future Sessions 
and Acts of Parliament for doing so. 
May I say a word or two as to the 
changes which, I think, ought to be in- 
troduced now? A good deal has been 
said about the impossibility of dealing 
with the in this Bill, and, of 
course, of dealing with the Union, which 
consists of a number of parishes. I 
am ready to admit that the difficulties 
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with respect to parishes are very great, 
and that there ie great number of 
ishes that would have to be com- 
ined or dealt with in some such way 
if we take in hand a thorough reform 
of the parish divisions and of the parish 
functions. And so with respect to Poor 
Law Union. But I would make a sug- 
gestion to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, which I think, perhaps, would 
be of some value. He has got now 
before him, or will have in a short time, 
the Report of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners ; at any rate, he will have all of 
them before the end of the Session. 
When he has these Reports he will be 
of the greater part of the 

materials for re arranging the Union 
boundaries, which present, no doubt, one 


th | of the great difficulties of this matter. 


Now, what I would suggest to him is 
this, that in the present Bill he should 
insert what would not be a very long or 
a very difficult clause, a clause not 
merely enabling but requiring the new 
Councils within a certain time—probably 
six or nine months would be sufficient 
after they have got into working order 
—to prepare schemes for the re-arrange- 
ment of the Poor Law Unions upon the 
basis of the District Council Divisions 
which will be created under this Bill. 
In some cases the Unions would be 
coterminous with the Council districts, 
and, in some cases, they would embrace 
two or more Council districts. There 
may be cases where the district should 
be divided, though outside the Metro- 
lis I am not sure that there would 

e many; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would introduce a clause re- 
quiring the County Council to deal 
with this re-division within a limited 
time, the back of the difficulty would be 
broken. There should be two additional 
rovisions, one that where Unions over- 
ap county boundaries, the two Councils 
should be compelled to confer and to 
act ; the other, that if they fail or neglect 
their duty, it should be the province of 
the Local Government Board to perform 
it for them. The result would be that 
we should have within a reasonable time 
complete schemes for bringing the Poor 
Law machinery into harmony with the 
new county machinery, and upon these 
complete schemes the Government would 
be able to act. I hope I have made 
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myself clear to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Well, that appears to be one of 
the omissions in the Bill. 

Mr. RITOHIE was understood to 
observe that provision was made for the 
point refe: to in the Bill. 

Mr. OHILDERS: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that these powers are to 
be granted ; but they should be obliga- 
tions as well as powers imposed — 
County Councils by Statute, and not left 
to the option or caprice of each county. 
Then, with regard to education, I quite 
agree that it would have been impossible 
to have brought the school districts in 
every case within the provisions of this 
Bill—I mean the school board districts. 
That was out of the question; but I 
think it is very much to be regretted 
that directly and absolutely under this 
Bill the charge of intermediate education 
should not be given to the County Coun- 
cils, and also that the County Councils 
are not given by the Bill responsibility 
for supervising the school boards, instead 
of leaving them, as they were now, 
directly under the control of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Privy Council. I 
know there is a power in the Bill under 
which certain official duties can be 
transferred to the County Councils; but 
I think we ought to have gone further 
than that, and that the Bill should lay 
down distinctly what function should be 
transferred from the Central Depart- 
ments. The thing, I think, might have 
been done easily, and by not more than 
two or three clauses in the Bill. Then 
there is another fault in the arrange- 
ments of the Bill, to which I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has already had 
his attention called. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed originally that only 
a limited number of counties of towns 
should be created by the Bill—towns, 
most of them, of 200,000 or 300,000 
population. I understand, though I do 
not think he stated it, and therefore I 
may be wrong, that he is going now to 
fix the limit at 100,000 inhabitants— 
that he proposes that all boroughs of 
100,000 inhabitants should be counties 


for the purposes of this Bill. 
Mr. HIE: A hundred thousand 
in 1881. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to put the limit 
lower. One hundred thousand is too 


high. You will choke the municipal 
life of a great portion of this country if 
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you leave many flourishing towns of 
less than 100,000 inhabitants in guasi- 
subservience to the counties. I would, 
therefore, strongly urge the right hon. 
Gentleman to see whether he cannot 
find a line very much lower than 100,000. 
My own suggestion would be more like 
40,000. Thus he should get over that 
other difficulty as tolicensingin boroughs 
which he explained to the House to- 
day, but as to which I am afraid, unless 
something of the kind is done, there 
will be still greater complications than 
he has now, depending on the accident 
whether in the County Council the 
borough has six representatives or not. 
On the subject of the control of the 
police, I heard with great regret, with 
many other hon. Members last night, 
the sentence in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman when, in answer to an 
appeal to retain over the police the 
authority of the magistrates, he used 
these words, which I took down at the 
time— 

“By giving the appointment of the Chief 
Constable to the magistrates, we give them 
practically control over the police.’’ 

But that is exactly what the House 
does not want; it does not want the 
magistrates to have practical control 
over the police. The magistrates’ 
duties in connection with keeping 
order directly in connection with the 
police are understood. They work well 
in the boroughs, and do not clash with 
the absolute control over the force ex- 
ercised by the Watch Committees ; and, 
so far as I know, there is no reason 
whatever why this difference should be 
made between the boroughs and tho 
counties. I hope, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman will withdraw the 
doctrine he laid down last night. I 
should have liked to have said a few 
words on the financial question between 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) ; 
but I have not time to go into the de- 
tailed figures. But I understand the 

uestion to be simply this, that while 
the President of the Local Government 
Board does not contest my right hon. 
Friend’s general classification of local 
taxation, what he does is to criticize 
the figures which my right hon. Friend 
produced, and he lays special stress on 
the fact that during the Jast 10 years a 
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certain number of rural districts have 
come to be classed as the intermediate 
districts. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Not intermediate, 
but urban districts. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman last night to say 
intermediate. However, I will take 
urban districts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not controvert my right hon. 
Friend’s " 

Me. RITCHIE: I said the statement 
I made entirely upset the comparison of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Surely he did not 
dispute the figures themselves. 

Mr. RITOHIE: I controverted the 
force of the comparison. 

Mr. CHILD : The right hon. 
Gentleman’s object was to throw doubt 
upon my right hon. Friend’s figures, and 
he endeavoured to correct them so as to 
bring them into harmony with his own. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I never said anything 
about bringing his figures into harmony 
with my own. I did not advance figures 
as against those of the right hon. 
Gentleman. All I stated was, that when 
he gave figures to the House showing 
what the increase of the urban rates had 
been during the last 10 years, as com- 
pared with the increase of the rural rates, 
he omitted to mention that a large 
number of urban districts had been 
carved out of rural districts. 

Mr. CHILDERS: That is precisely 
what I understood, but I did not, per- 
haps, express it as clearly as the right 
hon. Gentleman has done. But the 
amount in dispute ignot large, and when 
we go into Committee we shall have an 
opportunity, now that we have the right 
hon. Gentleman’s figures and the figures 
of my right hon. Friend before us, of 
more fully discussing this important 
matter. All I would say at the present 
moment is that it will be a very 
important matter in Committee to see 
whether, under the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, in counties which 
contain a number of small boroughs 
as well as a large number of rural dis- 
tricts, the distribution of the funds in 
future at the disposal of the Local 
Authorities is not too favourable to the 
county at the expense of urban districts. 
I will say no more than that it is a 
question which has to be threshed out 
in Committee. Before I sit down, I 
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should be glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could hear what I have to say as to the 

eneral financial construction of the 

ill. What I understand as the finan- 
cial plan of which the Bill and the 
Budget scheme are the expressions, is 
that in the present financial year, the 
County Authorities are to receive from 
the Exchequer £1,150,000 — that is 
to say, four-sixths of one-third of the 
Probate Duties, and they are to receive 
from new loc licences £826,000, 
making altogethur £1,976,000, the pre- 
sent subventions. being left intact. 

Tus OHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosconzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to correct him? 
There is the subvention to the roads to 
be considered. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am allowing for 
that. Next year the position will be this. 
The County Authorities are to receive 
from the Exchequer one-half of the Pro- 
bate Duties—£1,800,000—and from the 
new licences, £826,000. Fromold licences 
they will recive £2,970,000, less sub- 
sidies £2,582,000, and the tutal effect of 
that will be that they will receive more 
than they do at present by, in round 
numbers, £3,000,000. The effect on the 
Exchequer will be a loss this year of 
something more than £1,150,000, and 
in future years £2,188,000. Well, Sir, 
how is it proposed to meet this draft on 
the Exchequer? There are two things 
which my right hon. Friend proposes to 
do; and I am only going to state the 
facts, not to argue whether his proposals 
are wise or not. He has to provide 
for the contribution which goes from the 
Exchequer to the Local Authorities, and 
he has also another object, which is to 
take off 1d. from the Income Tax; and 
he has bound up these two objects to- 
gether in this way. He proposes to levy 
new taxes for the Exchequer to the ex- 
tent of £585,000, and more local licences 
amounting to £826,000—altogether to 
add to the local and Imperial taxation, 
£1,411,000. But he takes off £1,550,000 
through the remission of the Income 
Tax. I think I have stated that 
quite accurately. Now, if that is the 
case, if the proposal in connection with 
the local Budget and the Imperial Bud- 
get is to add further taxes—local and 
general—to the extent of £1,411,000, 
and to take ld. in the pound from the 
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Income Tax, at a cost of £1,550,000, 
with the prospect next year of a far 
greater burden on the Exchequer, 
would it not be far better to leave 
matters as they stand, abandoning alto- 
gether both the new local and Imperial 
taxes, not disturbing the Income Tax, 
with precisely the same result ? I am not 
going to argue as to the policy of each 
individual tax which my right hon. Friend 
proposes to put on in order to realize 
the amount which his reduction of the 
Income Tax renders necessary, but as 
to the new local licences, I think my 
right hon. Friend himself is by this 
time aware that they are extremely un- 
popular, and will meet with very stout 
resistance. The Horse Tax, I would 
remind him, was abandoned by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote because the exemptions 
were so great that it was impossible 
satisfactorily to collect the tax, and yet 
my right hon. Friend is going to impose 
it with still greater exemption than those 
which existed when Sir Stafford North- 
cote abolished it. And with regard to the 
proposed Cart and Wheel Tax, almost 
every day produces some new modifica- 
tion, which the Chancellor of the Exchs- 
quer or the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade pro- 
mises to a deputation or announces to 
the House. I am very much afraid 
that when these taxes come to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament it will be extremely 
difficult to lay down either with respect 
to the Horse Tax, with respect to the 
Waggon Tax, or with respect to the 
Wheel Tax, a system which will not be 
so full of exemptions and anomalies that 
it will be practically unworkable. Now, 
let me repeat again what I said just 
now. I said you will not find it neces- 
sary to raise any new taxes if you 
leave the Income Tax alone. Why not 
give the Local Authorities, instead of 
£826,000 in the shape of obnoxious new 
local taxes, as you propose to give them, 
an equivalent amount from the House 
Duty, say, one-half, or more precisely 
four-ninths, which would reach £840,000? 
This transfer and the non-enactment of 
the additional Wine Duty and stamps 
and other imports, will be just met by 
not taking Id. off the Income Tax. I 
would suggest that for the consideration 
of the Government. Of course, this is 
not the time for debating in detail any 
change of this kind which affects mainly 
the Budget proposals; but, so far as 
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local taxes are concerned, I would only 
repeat that I greatly deplore these 
additions to the charges on locomotion, 
just after they have been one by one 
abandoned; and if there ever was a 
time when the warning ‘‘ Why cannot 
you let it alone?” was applicable, was 
the present. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. 
Firth,)—put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Zhursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present :— 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (PEN- 
SIONS) BILL.—[Br11 92.] 
(Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Godson, Mr. Hastings.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
44: Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 72.) 


AROHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(Colonel Duncan, Captain Penton, Mr. Murphy, 
General Goldsworthy, Colonel Makins.)§ 
[BILL 81.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Cotoye. DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) said, the object of the Bill, the 
second reading of which he was about 
tu move, was very simple. There was 
nothing at present to prevent a man 
calling himself an architect, surveyor, 
or engineer; while the public had no 
means whatever which would enable 
them to distinguish between those who 
were competent and qualified persons 
and those who were not. The promoters 
of the Bill desired to afford facility for 
distinguishing between men who had 
been trained to the profession of archi- 
tects, civil engineers, and surveyors, and 
those who had not received such train- 
ing. There were many difficulties to be 
encountered in effecting this—in the 
first place, there were the rights of many 
professional men which had to be con- 
sidered; and, secondly, there was the 
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very strong opposition which any new | 


measure had to encounter. If he could 
ut before the House the numerous ob- 
jections to the Bill which had reached 
him, it would be found that they all 
answered oneanother. He had received 
letters telling him that the Bill was for 
the purpose of making architecture, 
engineering, and surveying close corpora- 
tions; others said that its object was to 
make those professions open to the most 
inefficient practitioners. Most of the 
objections to the provisions of the Bill 
were matters which could be considered 
and met in Committee. There were 
eminent Bodies in the country which 
were fitted for conducting, under the 
Privy Oouncil, an examination into the 
capabilities of persons for these profes- 
sions, but at present there was no com- 
pulsory power in those Bodies. This 
power the Bill proposed to give them. 
At the present time there were many 
sanitary questions to be dealt with, 
but those questions could not be 
treated by ignorant men. The Legis- 
lature had taken care, by many enact- 
ments, that medical examinations should 
take place, and if other classes of 
professional men were compelled to be 
registered, he did not see why that 
rule should not be applied to those who 
belonged to the professions which were 
the subject of this Bill. He found that 
a sentimental objection was urged 
against the proposal—namely, that 
architecture was a mystic art, and that 
the ability of a man in that department 
could not be tested. But the same 
objection might be urged in the case of 
medical men. It could not be denied 
that a large amount of useful knowledge 
would be obtained by the proposed ex- 
aminations, and that the public would 
be gainers in future by securing the 
safety which would result from those 
examinations. The desire of those who 
promoted this measure was simply the 
elevation of these professions and the 
protection of the public. He would con- 
clude by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel Duncan.) 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, as a member of the 
Medical Profession, he had had some 
experience of registration in that pro- 
fession, and he would ask the House not 
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to come to any premature decision upon 
There was no kind of com- 
parison between the Bodies with respect 
tu which the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Duncan) had sought to estab- 
lish ap analogy. In the case of the 
Medical Profession, they had a homo- 
geneous body developing itself until the 
time was ripe for the practitioners to be 
grouped together. The professions dealt 
with in the Bill appeared to him to be 
heterogeneous, and he was not prepared 
to see all those Bodies grouped in one 
Bill in order to establish an association 
of architects, engineers, and surveyors. 
He agreed that some steps should be 
taken for making architects more ac- 
ae with sanitary matters, but he 

id not think that the Bill offered ade- 
quate means of arriving at that desirable 
end. He, therefore, urged the House 
to consider the matter further before 
agreeing to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he joined 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
in opposing this Bill. He objected to 
placing these three Professions on the 
same footing as the Medical Profession. 
At present, it was open to anybody who 
had talent and skill to practice in these 
Professions without having the oppor- 
tunity of doing any serious harm. The 
employment given to the three Profes- 
sions came, as a rule, from boards and 
business corporations, who knew their 
interest well enough to get the best men 
to do the work. It was only natural 
and necessary that precautions should 
be taken in the case of the Medical 
Profession, to the members of which 
men’s lives were entrusted, and accord- 
ingly the public were entitled to every 
security that Universities and educating 
Bodies could afford, by ensuring that the 
members of the Profession should prac- 
tice with efficiency and skill; but in the 
case of engineers, surveyors, and archi- 
tects, the matter was entirely different. 
The institutes of civil engineers, sur- 
veyors, and architects were entirely 
against the Bill. They considered it a 
most invidious and entirely unnecessary 
measure. For those reasons, he hoped 
that the Division would be taken at 
once, and that the Motion for the second 
reading would be promptly defeated. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, 8t. Patrick’s) 
said, he rose to support the Bill for the 
very reason which had induced his hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Gill) to op it. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think that this Bill 
was put forward in an exclusive sense, 
but he (Mr. Murphy) considered it 
rather an enfranchising Bill than other- 
wise. Its only opponents were the 
members of three very exclusive and 
select Bodies, who had their head quar- 
ters in London. There were, however, 
a i many admirable associations in 
other parts of the country, and in Dublin 
there was the Society of Engineers and 
Architects, who were in favour of the 
Bill. No doubt the London societies had 
great weight all the world over; but, 
as he had said, they were very exclusive, 
and it was to put an end to those close 
boroughs that the Bill was designed. 
He hoped the House would assent to the 
second reading, and if it were thought 
desirable, he would, for his part, be 
willing that, in Committee, the Bill 
should be made permissive. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that Clause 21 provided that after the 
ist of January, 1889, no person should 
be entitled to take the name of architect, 
civil engineer, or surveyor unless he had 
registered under this Act. Now, that 
seemed to him to be introducing a pro- 
position of the gravest kind, and he had 
not heard any adequate reason that 
evening in support of the measure, 
which must press harshly and severely 
upon a large class of persons. He 
thought also they should have the view 
of the Government on this subject, and 
perhaps the best course, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be that the Debate 
should be adjourned. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wrsster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he thought that anybody acquainted 
with the Professions intended to come 
within the scope of this Bill must feel 
that there was no real necessity for the 
measure, which, while it imposed re- 
strictions on those who practised in the 
Professions, did not meet the evils of 
which the hon, and gallant Member had 
complained. He would only speak for 
the Society of Civil Engineers, and he 
asked the House to consider what had 
been the result of the works carried out 
by them during the last 50 years. No 
one would say that there had been any 
defects in the work which the civil 
engineers had ormed during that 
period, or that the Profession had not 
been practised in a way satisfactory to the 
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country. They had spent a large sum 
of money in the promotion of the science 
of engineering, and he thought it was a 
monstrous thing to say that men who 
were members of that body should not 
be allowed to practise unless they regis- 
tered. Then, again, no doubt there 
were various views with regard to archi- 
tecture ; but in this case also, during the 
last 50 years, the practice of architec- 
ture had enormously improved, and he 
submitted that those who supported the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Duncan) should show where 
was the necessity for this Bill, in what 
respect the Profession had failed, and 
how it was proposed to establish the 
examining Body, with regard to which 
there were no particulars or details 
given. Again, hon. Members knew per- 
fectly well that during the last 13 or 14 
years examinations were held for the 
purpose of testing surveyors and grant- 
ing diplomas and certificates and for 
proficiency in sanitary science and such 
matters as were necessary for those who 
practised that profession. And, again, 
he said that if the Bill was to be passed, 
they would require some explanation 
from the hon. and gallant Gent)eman 
and his Supporters as to the parts of 
the country where these examinations 
would be required. The House would 
understand that, having taken a great 
interest in these Professions for many 
years, he (Sir Richard Webster) would 
be the first to advocate that there should 
be efficiency in architecture, surveying, 
and engineering; but having had a 
large acquaintance with members of the 
Professions concerned, having carefully 
considered the Bill, and not being in- 
fluenced by anything except his own 
knowledge, he thought that this was a 
measure which the House ought not to 
pass without it was fully explained in 
what manner the evils alluded to were 
intended to be met. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, his experience was rather a 
sad one in this particular—namely, that 
some years ago he had advertised for an 
engineer at a salary of £300, and failed 
to hear of one who was sufficiently 
familiar with logarithms to calculate the 
proper weight for a fly-wheel. He 

ully sympathized with the object of the 
Bill introduced by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, but, nevertheless, could not 
support it, for the reason that, as it 
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seemed to him, there was no guarantee 
in it for a thoroughly sound education, 
nor did the counci age tra confer 
degrees appear to be properly consti- 
tuted. He trusted, rae ans 2g that hon. 
Members who had thought over the Bill 
would consider that better education for 
members of these Professions was very 
difficult to obtain in England, and he 
thought it a disgrace to the country that 
that should be so. 

Mr. GILES (Southampton) said, he 
would appeal to the Members of the 
House as to whether the engineers who 
had carried out tremendous works in all 
parts of the world should be placed in 
the position contemplated by the Bill. 
He failed to see why the 5,530 members 
of that Profession should be so treated, 
and he would point out that although 
the Bill was nominally for the protec- 
tion of the public against incompetency, 
its object was very different. If hon. 
Members would look at Schedule A, it 
would be seen that the members of 23 
societies were to be pitchforked into the 
Professions. The three leading Insti- 
tutes of Engineers, Architects, and Sur- 
veyors had petitioned against the Bill. 
He was bound to say that its promoters 
were particularly pry,» for they 
said that the Charter of the Institute of 
Engineers, now some 60 years old, was 
to be confirmed by them. The members 
of the Institute were very much obliged 
to them for this consideration ; but they 
did not want the irresponsible authors 
of the Bill to confirm this Charter. He 
considered that engineers had done 
more than any other Profession to in- 
crease the civilization of the world. To 
what had been done in railways, steam- 
chips, electricity, and other branches of 
engineering, the great names of Stephen- 
son, Brunel, Armstrong, and Siemens 
testified, and their works were the monu- 
ments of their greatness. The members 
of these Professions claimed higher 
ground than that assigned to them by 
the promoters of the Bill; and, if for 
no other reason, he trusted the House 
would reject the Bill. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, on behalf of the body of architects 
he ventured to think that a more un- 
called-for measure than the present 
could not well be conceived. While he 
recognized his hen. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Duncan) as a great authority 
upon guns of all descriptions, he could 
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not consider him an equal authority on 
the particular subject with which he 
had associated his name. He was aware 
that there was a feeling abroad that the 
architect of the present day was not u 
to the requirements necessary wi 
respect to the sanitation of houses ; but 
he begged to point out that, in that 
matter, it was not so much the archi- 
tects who were at fault as the jerry- 
builders, and that if the Bill were passed 
to-morrow, they would still have to guard 
against the latter. As was well known, 
the Royal Institute of Architects and the 
Architectural Association had long held 
the foremost place in the estimation of 
the profession and of the public; but 
a third society had been created within 
the last few years, and it had occurred 
to that Society that some ready means 
should be found for making it compul- 
sory that architects should be registered. 
The Bill would not, in his ~pinion, effect 
any practical advance in the Profession 
of architecture. It was proposed that 
all the members of the various Societies 
should be entitled to be registered ; and 
when he said that some of those Societies 
were, so to speak, of mushroom growth, 
the House would be able to come toa 
conclusion as to the merits of the mem- 
bers of those Societies in regard to the 
privilege which this Bill proposed to 
give them. If it were necessary to 
have acontrolling body over the educa- 
tion of those who would practise the 
Profession in future, they should call to 
theiraid a Society respectable astoits age 
and reputation, which possessed a Royal 
Charter, and which numbered amongst 
its members some of the leading archi- 
tects of the day, rather than place them- 
selves in the hands of a Society estab- 
lished only three years ago. If, then, 
it was unnecessary that such a Bill should 
be passed with regard to the Profession 
of Architecture, it was nothing short of an 
impertinence to seek to control the Pro- 
fession of Civil Engineers by this Bill. 
He therefore hoped that the House would 
say there should be no legislation in this 
direction, and that the Bill would be 
unanimously rejected. 

Mr. BEADEL (Essex, Chelmsford) 
said, as he had the honour to be Presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution, he 
wished to say a few words on this Mo- 
tion. The provisions of the Bill consti- 
tuted an attack upon the influence for 
good which the Surveyors’ Institution, - 
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incorporated by Royal Charter, exer- 
cised. The Bill was also an attack upon 
the Royal Society of Engineers and the 
Royal Society of British Architects. He 
thought the House would be careful in 
allowing a Bill to pass the second read- 
ing the purport of which was to do that 
which his hon. and gallant Friend, in 
his own Profession, would be the very 
last to countenance—namely, to allow 
those who had not gone through the ne- 
cessary ordeal of passing through those 
Institutions for the purpose of getting 
the stamp of ability placed upon them, 
to arrive at a position which would en- 
able them to compete with those who 
had passed that ordeal to place a 
brass plate upon their doors and style 
themselves engineers, architects, and 
surveyors. If such a measure were 
proposed in the case of the Army, no 
one would use more influence than his 
hon. and gallant Friend to prevent it 
becoming law. When it was considered 
that the members of the three Institu- 
tions attacked numbered rather more 
than 10,000, and that, as he was ad- 
vised, pressure had been put upon many 
persons to induce them to sign the 
Petitions which had been presented to 
the House, he thought hon. Members 
would hesitate to allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. The House should 
bear in mind that to pass the Bill would 
be to throw odium upon Institutions 
which had stood the test of time. If it 
were the pleasure of the House, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in hav- 
ing registration; but did any Member 
suppose that by giving a man the op- 
portunity of describing himself upon 
his brass plate as a registered prac- 
titioner he would be capable of holding 
a position in any one of the three Socie- 
ties in question? Or would anyone whe 
had a house to build, or a large work to 
execute, think the brass plate a suffi- 
cient reason for employing the man who 
displayed it as his surveyer? Every 
prudent person ascertained the qualifi- 
cations of the medical man he was going 
to consult; and those who opposed this 
Bill asked that the stamp of ability 
should not be placed on those who had 
not shown that they were entitled to it 
by the exercise of industry and by hav- 
ing passed the necessary ordeal, as was 
the case with the members of the Insti- 
tution which he represented. He could 
not believe that the House would sanc- 
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tion the principle of the Bill; and, for 
> ase stated, er poe that the 
otion for its second reading would 
not be agreed to. 
Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said; that the Bill was drawn exactly 
according to the Act which he had the 
honour of passing through the House in 
relation to the Medical Profession when 
the Liberals were last in power. But 
the House should recollect the circum- 
stances under which that Bill was passed. 
The Medical Profession was a homo- 
geneous Profession, so far as regarded 
the subjects which it had to undertake. 
It was not easy to reform the Medical 
Profession ; and it was only after great 
care and consultation with all the exa- 
mining Bodies and the practitioners that 
he was able to get sufficient support to 
pass such an Act. The Bill now before 
the House was framed on exactly the 
same principle—that was to say, there 
were certain qualified Bodies who were 
to go upon the general council. Then 
there were to be certain representative 
members elected for the three parts of 
the Kingdom. But who were the con- 
stituents in this case? There were no 
regularly qualified and registered people 
who could become electors at the 
present moment. They were to be con- 
stituted by the Bill. In the case of the 
Medical Profession the practitioners had 
been registered for many years, and they 
could properly form a constituency. But 
here it was proposed by the Bill to create 
a constituency, and a constituency, too, 
which was very unwilling to be created. 
The architects and engineers and sur- 
veyors were not at present identical ; 
and the House could not in justice pass 
a Bill which met with so much oppo- 
sition as this Bill did, and which was 
not founded upon the same conditions 
which enabled the House to pass the 
Bill relating to the Medical Profession. 

CoroneL DUNCAN said, he had 
listened to all that had been said by 
hon. Members against the Bill, but he 
could not help feeling that a good deal 
had been gained by drawing public 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
that the hon. and gallant Member has no 
right of reply on an Order of the Day. 

CoLonEL DUNCAN asked for leave 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Bill withdrawn. 
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STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS BILL. 
(Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William Crawford, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. 
Pickard, Mr. Arthur Acland.) 
[BILL 137.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that the seoond reading of this Bill ought 
not to pass without some statement being 
made with to it. The Bill pro- 
posed that they should take a distinct 
step forward—a step which the House 
had not hitherto thought proper to take. 
It proposed that, in future, no one 
should have charge of a boiler or steam 
engine who had not received a certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade. This 
question had arisen last year in connec- 
tion with collieries, and had met with a 
certain amount of discussion; but the 
House had decided, upon what he con- 
sidered to be weighty arguments, that 
it was not desirable to introduce such a 
provision as was here proposed. He 
did not, by any means, say that no 
larger supervision than now existed 
ought to be had over steam boilers ; 
but, at the same time, he thought they 
were entitled to say that the accidents 
arising from improper management were 
so few that they might assume that, 
generally speaking, proper care was 
exercised in the management of e.gines 
and boilers. Articles of that kind 
might be divided into two classes— 
namely, those which belonged to large 
and that which belonged to small works. 
He thought it must be admitted that in 
every properly conducted large manu- 
factory it was the interest of the pro- 
prietors to see that the boilers were 
properly managed, because the loss 
arising from bad management altogether 
outweighed any small difference there 
might be between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled persons, and, therefore, 
in the case of large works, he was cer- 
tainly of opinion that the Bill was un- 
necessary. With regard to the smaller 
worke, he would like to know what 
reason there was to suppose that any 
certifieate from the B of Trade, or 
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any similar body, would bring about a 
ter amount of care than was now 
exercised ? It generally happened, where 
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an accident occurred, that it was not so 
much from want of knowledge as from 
want of care, and he dic not understand 
how a certificate could show whether a 
person ——- be ana that 
respect. He was not s ing at ran- 
dom, because he had in his mind one or 
two cases which had come to his know- 
lodge within the last year or two. In 
the case of one accident, the man who 
had had the management of an engine 
for years was perfectly competent and 
would have passed any examination; 
but one day he came to his work in a 
state of intoxication, turned a handle 
the wrong way, and an accident was 
the result. That case, to his mind, 
showed how utterly inadequate a certi- 
ficate of the Board of Trade would be to 
give any guarantee of character neces- 
sary for the management of an engine. 
With regard to boilers, he knew of a 
case the other day in which a boiler had 
been used for some time; there were no 
less than three persons more or less in 
charge, any one of whom would have 
passed any examination that the Board 
of Trade would prescribe. It happened 
that a slight injury occurred to the 
boiler, and it was then found that there 
was another defect which a proper exa- 
mination would have shown to exist. 
These were typical instances showing the 
futility of a test by examination. This 
subject had been, from time to time, he 
believed, under the consideration of the 
Government, and it had been found ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with it; there- 
fore, he considered that he might fairly 
ask that the House should not support 
the second reading of the Bill, until it 
was shown that it would bring about 
greater safety than was now secured. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, roe assing of the Bill 
would not, as ha en suggested b 
the hon. and learned Member for em 
ton (Mr. Tomlinson), lead to the whole- 
sale discharge of men now in charge of 
engines and boilers unless they passed 
an examination. The examination which 
was proposed by the Bill was a very 
simple one, and every person in charge 
of an engine ought to be able to pass it. 
Discharges would not follow upon the 
passing of the Bill, because the 5th clause 
of the Bill provided that no man should 
be required to pass an examination if he 
had been in charge of a steam engine or 
boiler for the time of two years. Full. 
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protection was therefore given to men 
now in employment, and every effort 
made to disturb existing arrangements as 
little as possible. He was glad to see 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach) present, because he would 
be able, no doubt, to inform the House, 
if it was n , that good results 
had followed upon the examination 
of men in charge of marine engines 
and boilers. The noble Lord the ox- 
President of the Board of Trade (Lord 
Stanley of Preston), speaking in ‘‘an- 
other place” last Session, on a kindred 
ere to the one of his (Mr. Broad- 

urst’s) hon. Friend, gave some im- 
portant figures as to the good that had 
resulted from the examination of marine 
engineers; and he showed that since 
marine engineers had been required to 

ass examinations, and to obtain certi- 
ficates from the Board of Trade, the 
loss of life from explosions at sea had 
almost altogether ceased. The hon. 
and learned Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) asked what good was to 
follow this examination. Every good. 
They had the best of evidence that the 
greatest possible good—a large saving 
of property, and, what was still more 
important, great protection of life—had 
been consequent upon the examination 
imposed upon marine engineers by the 
Board of Trade. He presumed that every 
Member of the House knew that no 
marine engineer was allowed to take 
charge of a vessel unless he had obtained 
a certificate of competency from the Board 
of Trade. If it was necessary that the 
engineers even of small vessels should 
obtain certificates, how much more neces- 
sary was it in the case of our crowded 
towns, where boilers were found every 
few yards distant, many of them old and 
patched up and driven by most incom- 
petent men. Whatever his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fenwiek) had in his mind in pro- 
posing the Bill, he knew what the Com- 
mittee who prepared the Bill had in 
their minds. The Committee of the 
Trades Oongress, of which he had the 
honour to secretary, had in their 
minds the important fact that every 
year there were numbers of accidents, 
resulting in great injury to limb, and 
often in loss of life, through over- 
winding and incompetent supervision 
of colliery engines. This Bill was a 
strictly Conservative Bill. It sought to 
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do no one a harm, It did not seek to 
disturb any trade, to advance any private 
interest; but its whole object was the 
protection of property and the protection 
of life. He claimed the support of every 
thoughtful Member of the House for 
the second reading of the Bill. Might 
he recall to the bead the fact that on 
the last occasion on which they had a 
thorough debate on this subject—he was 
not then a Member of the House, but 
he was under the Gallery, and he 
remembered the debate as though he 
took part in it—a distinguished Prede- 
cessor of the Home Secretary, who was 
now Lord Oross, but who was then 
Home Secretary, took part in the debate. 
He remembered perfectly well that Lord 
Oross said that boilers had a language, 
if not like the language of human 
beings, yet as unfailing and as un- 
erring in its indications, and that they 
only required a competent person to be 
in attendance upon them to understand 
the language of a boiler, and to be able 
to take such precautions that would pre- 
vent an explosion, and thereby prevent 
great destruction of life and property. 
There could be no stronger argument 
in favour of the second reading of this 
Bill than the speech of Lord Cross if 
there had been time to reproduce it. 
He was or eer that the reproduc- 
tion of that speech would have been 
sufficient in itself to carry the second 
reading of the Bill. But curiously enough 
the noble eieaia after making such a 
good speech, failed to support the Motion 
to which he spoke. ie wan only like 
many of his Colleagues and political 
Friends, who often made good speeches, 
but gave bad votes. Sometimes they 
gave very good votes, and made very 
bad speeches. Members on both sides 
of the House, however, were guilty of 
such failings. But he asked the atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) for a 
moment, because this was a very im- 
portant matter, and could not be dis- 
posed of lightly. The safety of hun- 
dreds of lives depended upon this or 
some similar protection being afforded. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would only 
consent to support the second reading of 
the Bill to-night, and to vote for it, if 
necessary, he (Mr. Broadhurst) would 

arantee that to-morrow the right hon. 

ntleman’s permanent officials at the 
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Board of Trade would show him evidence 


of the most conclusive character to justify 
him and his Government in supporting 


the Bill. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
refer to the Reports made to the Board 


of Trade by the Departmental officers on 
the causes of explosions of boilers, and 
especially as to the number of explo- 
sions that had taken place in the case of 
boilers of traction engines. Why only 
a few years back, an explosion took 
place at Maidstone. He was speaking 
now, like the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), with- 
out his brief; but he had read on 
more occasions than one, that in that 
case some lives were lost and much 
injury was done, and that the coroner’s 
verdict amounted in short to this—that 
the explosion and the consequent loss of 
life and loss of property would not have 
taken place had the man in charge of 
the engine been a competent and skilled 
man and fit for the important duty en- 
trusted to him. Ifthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would look up the Reports, he 
would find one concerning the running 
away and explosion of a traction engine 
some years ago at Rochester or some- 
where in the neighbourhood. There 
was a celebrated manufactory of traction 
engines in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
chester, and if he remembered rightly 
the manufacturer of those engines gave 
evidence as to the cause of the accident, 
and confirmed the opinion that some 
legislation of this kind was necessary. 
In the case of one explosion which took 
place, it was found that a very economi- 
eal driver, wishing to get all he could 
out of the engine with as little expendi- 
ture of coal as possible, had wedged 
down the safety valve with a brick. If 
this moderate and reasonable proposal, 
which no man ought to say a word 
against, had been ‘n operation during the 
last 10 years, scores, if not hundreds, 
of lives would have been saved, many 
children would not have been left father- 
less, and much destruvtion of property 
would have been prevented. Those were 
reasons which led him to support this Bill. 
He wished it, however, to i understood 
that he spoke entirely for himself. He 
must not be supposed to represent in 
any way whatever the opinions of his 
Colleagues upon the Opposition Bench, 


but he spoke as an independent Mem- 
ber. He sincerely trusted that the 
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Government were, at any rate, ae 
as to the s-cond reading of the Bill, and 
he had no doubt that his hon. Friend in 
charge of the measure would after the 
second reading had been carried, be 
ready to consult with the Board of 
Trade as to any Amendments which it 
might be thought necessary to insert in 
the Bill in Committee. Let them dis- 
tinguish this night, extraordinary as it 
had been, in legislative incidents, as one 
night in the Session when the House 
resolved to do its utmost to protect the 
lives of our great labouring community 
as far as they could by the adoption of 
reasonable proposals of this nature. 
He had + pleasure in supporting the 
second “aie of this Bill. 4 : 
Mx. MARK STEWART (Kirk- 
eudbright) said, that the boilers which 
predominated in country districts were 
of no danger whatever to anyone, and 
in legislating upon this question such a 
fact ought not to be forgotten. If they 
were to impose the proposed restrictions 
on the ordinary farmer, they would 
simply prevent him using steam on his 
farm in the same manner that he did at 
present. They knew that in many agri- 
cultural occupations, such as dairying, 
steam boilers were frequently used, and 
that the boilers for the most part were 
not of a very dangerous tendency, but 
were manufactured in order to do the 
simplest work, and in order that they 
would require little attention in manage- 
ment. But if any of the farm labourers 
had to go before a Board of Examiners to 
get certificates, and those certificates were 
to ap in The London Gazette before 
the men could attend to boilers, a great 
amount of mischief would be done to 
the country districts generally. Having 
said this he hoped that if his right hon. 
Friend the President of the of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) con- 
sented to allow the Bill to go further, 
he would take care that there was no 
harassing legislation in the Bill, for they 
wanted as much freedom as possible so 
long as there was protection of life and 


Property. 

. T. FRY (Darlington) said, there 
was in the Bill a g deal that was 
valuable, though it seemed to him they 
would have to correct one or two points. 
The principal point to be determined 
was who was the person really in charge 
of the engine or boiler. Unless they 
were careful as to the wording of the 
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Bill, many persons would be thrown out 
of employment. If, however, it made 
clear who it was who was understood to 
be in charge of an engine or boiler, the 
House might safely assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that a little knowledge was cer- 
tainly a dangerous thing in the manage- 
ment of a steam engine or boiler. He 
was in favoar of the second reading of 
the Bill, because he thought that all 
those who were brought in contact with 
those who had charge of engines and. 
boilers should be safeguarded. He @id 
not, however, agree with hon. Members 
who were of opinion that a man should 
be called upon to pass for the care of 
an ordinary farm engine the same ex- 
amination as a man who wished to take 
charge of a marine engine, because 
marine engines were very complicated 
pieces of machinery and were altered in 
construction every day. At the same time, 
a simple examination would be a safe- 
guard in the case of all those who had 
charge of engines. He did not think it 
was ecessary for a man to pass an exa- 
mination as a fitteror constructor; but 
still a man who took charge of a boiler 
ought to have at least a slight knowledge 
of the working of a steam gauge. The 
fact was that, in many cases, old worn- 
out boilers were used upon farms, and 
they were a source of very great danger, 
not only to those who had charge of 
them, but also to those who had to work 
about them. Not only that, but they 
were liable to produce in many cases 
fires and other disasters. He hoped 
that those in charge of the Bill would 
be able to explain to the House what 
sort of examination, ee wd speaking, 
it was sought men should be required to 
pass. He trusted that nothing of a very 
complicated nature would be required, 
because it would throw out of employ- 
ment a very great number of men. He 
should support the second reading, and 
he could not help thinking that in Oom- 
mittee they could putin such restrictions 
as were considered necessary. 

Tae PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs- Brac) 
(Bristol, W.) said, that an hour ago he 
was as little aware, as he supposed most 
hon. Membersof the House were, that this 
subject would come up for discussion 
that night; but it had been his duty to 
consider the matter, seeing that the Bill 
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stood onthe Ordersof the Day, and hehad 
also had to consider it with reference to 
another Bill introduced by another hon. 
Member of the House for dealing in 
another way with this very important 
question. If he could believe that the 
effect of the Bill would be anything like 
what had been attributed to it by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Broadhurst), cer- 
tainly he should recommend the House 
to give it a second reading. More than 
that, he should do his best to pass it 
into law. But the point they had to 
consider appeared to be this—not whe- 
ther they were anxious, as he was sure 
all of them were anxious, to do every- 
thing ia their power to get rid of the 
terrible dangers of explosions and the 
causes which now led to them, but whe- 
ther the particular proposal before them 
was likely to attain thatobject. Refer- 
ence had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) to the qualification required for 
the engineers in charge of warine 
engines. As the hon. Member for North 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) had already 
stated, it was hardly fair to compare the 
ease of marine engines with ordinary 
engines. Marine engines were noto- 
riously complicated to a degree, which 
the engines dealt with in this Bill, or a 
great majority of them certainly, could 
not be considered to be. It might be 
perfectly right and necessary to insist on 
qualifications in the case of marine en- 
gines, whereas it might not be so neces- 
sary to insist upon qualifications in the 
case of ordinary engines. Let him call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
it had been found necessary, in order to 
exclude as many persons as possible 
from the serve of the Bill, to say thet 
the mere fact that a man had had charge 
of an engine or boiler for a period of two 
years before the lst of March, 1888, 
should be sufficient testimony that he 
was qualified to have such charge. But 
if that was to be a proper qualification, 
what became of the argument that all 
the accidents, or a large proportion 
of the accidents, were due to the absence 
of qualification on the part of the men 
who had charge of the boilers? The 
very proposal which the hon. Members in 
charge of the Bill found it necessary 
to insert in order to avoid depriving 
hundreds of men now in charge of boilers 
of employment, showed that the remedy 
they proposed would not really meet the 
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difficulties they desired to srepeye with. 
Reference been made by hon. 
Member for West Nottingham to the Re- 
ports of the Board of e. The Board 
of Trad had power, as the hon. Member 
was aware, to inquire after an explosion 
had occurred, and to take steps with a 
view of Lager com if necessary, the 
persons to whose fault the explosion 
might be due. He had here the Report 
of the Board of Trade dated the 31st of 
August, 1886, and in that document he 
found it stated that in the year 1885-6 
there were 57 cases in which pre- 
liminary inquiries under Section 6 of 
the Boilers Explosions Act, 1882, were 
held. That was an increase in the 
number of cases as compared with pre- 
vious years, though the number of lives 
lost fell below the averege. What did 
the Report state as to the accidents in 
which inquiries were held? Thirty-two 
accidents were due to deterioration, 
corrosion, or defectiveness of the safety 
valve of the boilers; 16 to defective 
design or construction ; six to ignorance, 
neglect, or carele.sness of the attendants ; 
and three to miscellaneous causes; 
making 57 in all. Now, the House 
would observe that of these accidents 
not a single one would have been 
avoided had this Bill been in operation. 
[Mr. Broapnurst: Yes, 16.] The Bill 
before the House would do nothing 
whatever to prevent defective design or 
coastruction of boilers. That might be 
dealt with by proposals for inspection, 
which were contained, he believed, in 
another measure now before the House. 
Ignorance was the only cause that 
could possibly be considered to be 
dealt with by the Bill, and that, as he 
had already observed, would hardly be 
guarded against when they admitted 
that employment for two years past 
was sufficient qualification. Neglect or 
carelessness could not be dealt with by 
the Bill, and, therefore, the result was 
that practically this Bill would have 
done no good whatever towards pre- 
venting any of the 57 cases of explosions 
in which inquiries were held by the 
Board of Trade during the year 1885-6. 
pee what Buy oo in jan arg 
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the explosions were « ane’ by the 
neglect, not of -the persons employed 
to look after the boilers, but of the 
owners, in no case had the facts been so 
proved as to warrant the Department in 
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taking the responsibility of recommend- 
ing a@ prosécution under the Oriminal 
ae So ported rgiow cases it was 
found impossible to make any person 
amenable for the misfortune which had 
oceurred. What he wanted to hear 
from those who were anxious to 
give a second reading to this Bill was 
something more than general philan- 
thropic sentiments in favour of prevent- 
ing these explosions. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham was full of 
such sentiments. He shared those senti- 
ments with the hon. Member, and 
if, by the passing of this Bill, he be- 
lieved anything could be done towards 
remedying this serious evil, he certainly 
should be one of its earnest supporters. 
But seeing that the working of this bill, 
applying as it did to the small agri- 
cultural boilers all over the country, 
most seriously interfered, and unnecces- 
sarily interfered, with agriculture and 
with the smaller trades, he was bound 
to ask himself, before he gave his vote 
in favour of the second reading, whether 
it was really a Bill that would carry 
eat the object of those who had brought 
it into the House. He could not satisfy 
himself that it was so, and, therefore, he 
would have to give his vote against the 
second reading. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he did not wonder at the 
hesitation of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) who had just 
sat down, if it was thought that the 
Board of Trade should licence every 
man who had charge of a boiler or 
steam engine, and supply him with a 
certificate to show that he was capable of 
undertaking such duties. But, after all, 
the machinery by which it was proposed 
to accomplish this object was very simple, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had under-rated considerably the 
advantages which might accrue from 
the application of the provisions of this 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said very truly that, in the case of 
marine engines, there was much more 
reason for an examination as to the 
qualification of the s who were to 
take charge of them. Marine engines 
and boilers were much larger and much 
more complicated than those on shore, 
as a general rule, and an accident to one 
uf them subjected those who bows rhe the 
vicinity to the greatest possible 6 
The explosion of a marine boiler pro 
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bably meant the destruction of the ship, 
and a probable loss of a great number 
of lives. He thought they were all of 
them agreed that there had not been 
much loss of life in connection with 
boiler explosions of late years; and, 
with regard to the Report of the acci- 
dents the right hon, Gentleman quoted, 
there was not one which was shown to 
be an unavoidable accident. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that examination 
would not at all tend in any respect, so 
far as he could see, to diminish the num- 
ber of accidents; but, on the contrary, 
he (Mr. Mundella) thought that if the 
men who had the control of the boilers 
and engines referred to in the Report the 
right hon. Gentleman read, had been in- 
telligent men, the probability was that 
nine-tenths of the accidents would have 
been avoided. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted 32 cases where there 
was deterioration, corrosion, or defec- 
tiveness of the safety valves of the 
boilers, which caused the explosions. 
Well, an intelligent man, efficient for 
the discharge of the duty of taking care 
of a boiler, in each of these cases would 
have known that there was something 
wrong, and would have pointed it out— 
indeed, a man who knew his business 
would not have worked with a boiier 
_that was defective; he would have 
declined to place his life in jeopardy 
under such circumstances. e (Mr. 
Mundella) knew that employers of Ja- 
bour like himself knew little more than 
what they were taught by their engi- 
neers in regard to their boilers and 
engines; but there could be no doubt 
that intelligent engineers would find out 
that deterioration was taking place, and 
would not allow that to continue. The 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ But you 
are willing to take as a test of intelli- 
gence that a man has been for two years 
in charge of a boiler.” Now, that was 
not so; but the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow him to point out that even 
in higher professions they had, when they 
first brought men under registration, to 
accept the mere fact that they had, for 
a certain time, discharged the functions 
that it was necessary to consider them 
capable of discharging those functions. 
Take the case of the Medical Profession. 


Men who had not had the necessary 
qualifieations had been allowed to re- 
gister because they had been in 
when the registrations were 
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stituted. In the case of veterinary sur- 
geons, he himself had passed a Bill under 
which a great many men were allowed 
to register who had been in practice five 
years, and he had found that amongst 
the men who had thus qualified were a 
number of ex-policemen and some few 
convicts. These men did not possess 
the qualification which the measure pro- 
vided that veterinary surgeons in the 
future should possess, but they had had 
the experience of practice. The object 
of this Bill, although not so much to 
interfere with the persons who at pre- 
sent had the control of boilers and 
engines, was to secure that in the future 
none but intelligent and properly quali- 
fied men should be entrusted with sueh 
control. He (Mr. Mundella) knew that 
in his own county tuere had been many 
accidents from explosions entirely owing 
to the ignorance of those in charge of 
the boilers and engines, and if they 
could do anything to prevent such 
ignorance, he trusted they would not 
hesitate to do it. He saw that the Bill 
provided examiners, and he was certain 
that there were civil engineers in every 
constituency and district where engines 
and boilers were worked who would be 
able to give the necessary certificates 
of competency. By the system pro- 
posed, if a civil engineer put to an ap- 
plicant for a certificate the necessary 

uestions as a test of competency, and 
the applicant had aaneneall Shane ques- 
tions satisfactorily, the certificate would 
he given to enable that man to take 
charge of boilers of all kinds. Such a 
thing would be a safeguard to the public. 
He did not say that all the provisions of 
the Bill were perfect, but any that were 
considered faulty could be amended in 
Committee. If the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would give along day to 
the Committee —that was to say, fix a day 
some distance off, say a fortnight or three 
weeks hence—he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade would allow the measure to be 
read a second time. The right hon. 
Gentleman could consider what Amend- 
ments might be necessary, and could 
take every precaution he pleased to 
bring the measure under the supervision 
of the Board of Trade, so as to prevent 
undue friction in its application. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would adopt such 
a course, he would be doin service 
to the operative classes of is country. 
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Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he proposed to give the House an 
opportunity of taking a long interval 
for the consideration of «he measure, for 
he proposed to move that the second 
met. of it be deferred until that da 
six months. He objected to the Bi 
not only because he had received a great 
many communications from his con- 
stituents against it, but because he 
objected to it on principle. First of 
all, with regard to the powers it con- 
tained, the borough he represented was 
situated in a county which probably had 
more boilers and knew more about these 

uestions than any other county in 
Sngland. {‘‘No,no!”| He undertook 
to say they had more boilers in Lanca- 
shire —— 


An hon, Memper: Than in York- 
shire ? 


Mr. ADDISON said, he would, at any 
rate, undertake to say that they had 
more boilers in Lancashire, if York- 
shire was excluded, than in any other 
county in the country. It was the 
universal opinion of averybody prac- 
tically acquainted with this subject in 
Lancashire, that the Insurance Com- 
panies, who were now inspecting boilers 
in the interests of traders, did their work 
and insured better examination and 
greater efficiency on the part of 
engineers than any State inspection 
could insure. That, he maintained, was 
a fact known to all practical men; and, 
beyond this, he would appeal to the 
House and ask if such a measure as the 
present were to be allowed to pass, where 
this sort of legislation ma end? It 
proceeded upon a sort of notion that no 
class of the community, and certainly no 
traders, were ever able to manage their 
own business for themselves or conduct 
it without inspection or regulation. It 
was a class of legislation which they all 
ought to deprecate. It proceeded on 
the notion that in every department of 
trade the State or the Government, or 
the powers that be, whatever they are, 
were to be allowed to interfere and tell 
manufacturers what they ought to do 
and how they ought to do it—to tell 
them, in particular, what steps they 
ought to take to protect life and pro- 
perty. He thought it was in the works 
of Mr. Buckle—a gentleman for whom 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House ought to have the greatest respect 
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—thatthey found the doctrine laid down 
that all the good Acts of Parliament, or 
nearly all the goods Act of Parliament, 
had been Acts to put an end to previous 
legislation, because in all times people, 
well-meaning people, no doubt, 
thought that trade ought to be treated 
in that sort of spirit by the Legislatuce, © 
that it could be regulated and managed 
and controlled a great deal better by 
Act of Parliament than people could 
manage it for themselves. Now, what 
the traders of the country asked was to 
be let alone ; they asked for freedom and 
liberty, and they asked it not only be- 
cause experience had shown that all 
such regulations interfering with trades 
did harm, but because, in the view of 
Mr. Buckle, trade as carried on without 
restriction had been the great means of 
bringing about the happiness and pros- 
perity of the country. The Bill rested 
upon a fallacy so far as it was thought 
that the State could with advantage re- 
gulate the private business of traders. 
The second fallacy upon which it rested 
was that it would secure all sorts of 
ability in those who were to undertake the 
management of boilers and engines, and 
that they would bring about all sorts of 
security if they could only enact some 
sort of limitation in those who under- 
took the work, and require them to pass 
examinations. He (Mr. Addison) made 
bold to say that every practical man in 
the House knew perfectly well that 
examinations were no good whatever in 
securing efficiency in any calling they 
liked to name—([Laughter]|—yes, he 
maintained that examinations were of 
no use in securing proficiency in any 
branch of life. Many hon. Members 
had engineers in their employment, and 
he would ask those hon. Members if 
they would not trust these men quite as 
well, if not a great deal better, than if 
they bad obtained, say, from someone on 
the ps side of the House, a certifi- 
cate of competency such as this Bill pro- 
posed toconfer upon them? What was 
the proposed examination to go into ? 
Was it to go into a man’s sobriety, into 
his care, into his diligence and know- 
ledge and scientific learning? How 
were they going to conduct such an 
examination? Who was to conduct it, 
who was to look after it? Such an exa- 
mination as that proposed would goa 
very short way indeed towards securing 
the best men. It was said that such 
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examinations were n in the 
Medical Profession ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
had shown them that they did not get 
the best men by examinations ; but he 
{Mr.Addison), for himself, quite admitted 
that as regarded some professions—it 
might be his own and the Medical Pro- 
fession—there might be some excuse for 
insisting upon examination and making 
them close professions. A great many 
people, however, on the other hand, 
thought that it would be better to throw 
the Professions open, and to have no such 
restrictions. But, whether that was so 
or not, why such restrictions should be 
extended to trade he failed to under- 
stand. The fact was, that all these bene- 
volent schemes were a part of that great 
theory of Protection which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were very active in pro- 
claiming against in the simple matter of 
the Corn Laws, but were most active in 
defending and extending when it affected 
subjects and Bills of this kind. This 
required amongst hon. Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House who 
were lovers of freedom, as well as of that 
freedom which every Englishman ought 
to have to eonduct his business in his 
own way, the most viligant care and 
attention to watch these constant fal- 
lacies and attempts at Protection which 
came from the other side. No one de- 
sired to interfere with those people who 
watched boilers and engines except 
those who were anxious to interfere with 
all callings and to worry and badger all 
trades. There was no call or necessity 
for the Bill. The work of managing 
boilers and engines was done a great 
deal better than it would be done with 
it, and he hoped that those who at- 
tended to engines and boilers would be 
left in liberty and peace. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mx. F. 8. POWELL ( Wigan) said, he 
begged to second the Amendment. He 
concurred with every word which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned @ entle- 
man the Member for Ashton-under- Lyne 
(Mr. Addison) as to the importance of 
taking all possible pains for the preser- 
vation of life from accidents to boilers 
and engines. The question before the 
House was whether the Bill now before 
them was such in its provisions as would 
secure safety in this respect. Asa rule 
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the large boilers in the country were in 
the hands of great capitalists, and no 
doubt they did their best to employ per- 
sons skilled ia the management of boilers 
and engines and watched all these ques- 
tions with the most delicate care, because 
they were the persons who would lose 
most heavily in the case of accidents. 
Although he put the matter thus on 
financial grounds he did not mean, and 
he thought no one would venture to im- 
pute for a moment to the great capitalists 
say of such counties as Lancashire and 
Yorkshire that they were careless of 
human life and negligent so far as the 
welfare of those who worked for them 
in their great manufacturing establish- 
ments were concerned. His friends in 
the North who were conversant with 
this subject and capable of giving an 
opinion in regard to it, thought that the 
great cause of explosions in boilers was 
not want of skill in their management, 
but negligence and carelessness and re- 
missness, and that no examination and 
no certificate as to qualification and the 
testing of skill alone could be a security 
for good conduct and diligence. The 
adoption of measures for security for 
good conduct and diligence must always 
rest with those who had charge and 
management of the factories. It was to 
those who had contro] over the manage- 
ment of the engines and boilers that it 
was necessary to trust. Many hon. Mem- 
bers found it necessary to travel from 
time to time, some of them every week, 
many of them every day by railway. 
There was no examination for those 
who had charge of our locomotive 
engines, and there was no class of men 
who, so far as the public safety was 
concerned, had more responsibility 
resting upon their shoulders, and he 
said at the same time that there was 
no class of men in the country who 
did their work with greater care. The 
result of the care exercised by these 
ersons was that explosions of locomotive 
ilers were accidents most rare in occur- 
rence. Even when such an accident did 
occur he ventured to say that it was not 
from any fault on the part of the driver 
or stoker, but from some defect in the 
boiler of which only a scientific en- 
ineer could have been competent to 
judge. He spoke these few words as 
representing a great industrial district, 
and he ho he might also be Bees 
mitted to add his testimony to what had 
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icultural districts. He knew some- 
thing of what occurred in the sparsely 
populated agricultural districts of the 
country. He knew there were many 
boilers used by those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and those following 
small industries in remote villages, who 
would have their trade very much im- 
paired and restricted if the provisions of 
this Bill were imposed upon them. In 
these cases it was to the care and dili- 
gence of their servants that they would 
have to trust much more than in any 
examination, however well conducted, 
which might be rendered necessary by 
Act of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Addison.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ hg part of the Question.” 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he would not stand 
between the House and a Division for 
more than a moment or two, but he was 
a manufacturer himself, with boilers of 
his own, and therefore was not likely 
to vote for the second reading of a 
Bill which would harass industry. He 
must say, however, that in listening 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Addison) who had moved 
the Amendment, he had been very much 
astonished, as that speech had seemed 
to carry him back to the records of de- 
bates in this House some 100 years ago. 
There was not a word which fell from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman which 
might not have been urged against the 
Factory Acts and against all measures 
which had been passed for the protection 
of miners and sailors or against any pro- 
visions for the protection of the working 
classes in their various pursuits. It 
seemed to him that the hon. and 
learned Member with too much Buckle 
was made mad. The hon. and learned 
Member had carried Buckle’s argu- 
ments to a conclusion which real!y 
brought them to this—that there should 
be no examination for medicine or law, 
in fact that there should be no examina- 
tion for anything, but that everybody 
should be allowed to do everything he 
liked in this world without the slightest 
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guarantee to the public of his proficiency 
or competency. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), in his state- 
ment about the number of accidents 
eaused by boilers, had somewhat erred. 
The most frequent cause of boiler ex- 
plosions, and, therefore, of loss of life 
through boiler explosions, was the ineffi- 
cient working of the safety valves, and 
that was owing, in 99 cases out of 100, 
either to the ignorance of the man 
in charge of the boiler, or not very 
unfrequently through his incapacity at 
the time through drink. He( Mr. Winter- 
botham) did not think the Bill was per- 
fect, but he believed that the simple 
examination and certificate of efficiency 
which it proposed would prove extremely 
valuable, aud would the the effect of 
saving a t many lives every year. 
He appealed to the House on behalf of the 
working classes generally—he appealed 
in particular to hon. Members represent- 
ing large working class constituencies to 
support the Bill. This was not a Party 
question, and he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers, whatever their political views may 
be, to vote for this measure as a etep in 
the right direction. If they only saved 
a score of lives in the year by rendering 
the possession of a certificate of com- 
petency necessary—and it must be borne 
in mind that it was a certificate which 
could be very easily obtained—it was 
worth while passing the Bill. Certifi- 
cates were necessary under the Factory 
Act with regard to the age of children ; 
there was no difficulty in getting certifi- 
cates as to eyesight in accordance with 
Board of Trade regulations for signal- 
men, &c.; and there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting certificates with regard 
to a few simple matters in regard to 
boilers. There was probably not a town 
in England where a civil engineer was 
not to be found, and where, therefore, 
a certificate under this Bill could not be 
procured. As to the Bill being harassing 
to agriculturists using small boilers, it 
seemed to him that Amendments could 
be pro in Committee which would 
have the effect of preventing small 
boilers, such as were used in dairies, 
coming under the operation of the Bill 
at all. He u hon. Members to 


support the Bill in order to prevent 
selfish employers employing cheap 
labour, for that was what it meant, 
instead of skilled labour, and thereby 
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endangering the lives of their employés 
in factories and workshops. 

Tae SEURETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
should like to say one or two words on 
this Bill, and in the first place, I desire 
to point ovt that this debate is remark- 
able in several res 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that not one single Member whose name 
is on the back of the Bill has addressed 
the House or given a single reason in 
support of the acceptance of the mea- 
sure. Now, this being a Bill apparently 
promoted by those who profess to under- 
stand something about the question, one 
might have expected that they would 
have enlightened us upon the subject, 
and given us some knowledge of their 
reason for proposing the measure. It is 
rather remarkable that they have not 
done so, and there is another remarkable 
fact— namely, that not a single Member 
who has addressed the House has 
veinted to even one instance where an 
accident which has occurred through the 
explosion of a boiler or an engine would 
have been prevented if this Bill had 
been in operation. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Cirencester Division 
of Gloucester (Mr. Winterbotham) took 
to task my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade for what he 
said about the Report of the Board of 
Trade on this very question, and the 
hon. Gentlemen went on—I hope I am 
not speaking too strongly, but I am 
expressing my opinion when I use the 
words—to libel the men in charge of 
these boilers. He went on to say that 
these explosions occurred either from 
ignorance or through drink. Well, Sir, 
anybody who knows anything of this 
subject and of the attention which em- 
ployers of labour pay to these matters, 
must know that no person in drink 
would for a moment be allowed to take 
charge of a boiler. I say it is a libel 
upon the men who take charge of engines 
and boilers in this country to charge 
them either with ignorance or with 
being in that condition in which the 
hon. Member supposes they are gene- 
rally to be found. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I am so 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman ; but 1 
epoke of accidents due to the inefficient 
working of the safety valve of boilers, 
and I said that in 99 cases out of 100 
they were to be attributed either to the 
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ignorance of the man in charge of the 
boiler, or to his being incapacitated 
through drink. 

Mr. JACKSON : Well, I do not think 
the explanation the hon. Gentleman has 
offered to the House in any sense alters 
the conclusion that the House will arrive 
at, or in any sense challenges the accu- 
racy of what I stated. Now, I had 
hoped, as I have said, that some Member 
of the House who has had practical 
experience of this question would have 
been good enough to say a few words to 
the House on the subject of the Bill. I 
cannot claim to have much knowledge 
of boilers and engines, but I can claim 
to have had some practical experience 
of their working, because, during my 
life I have been in charge both of a boiler 
and an engine, and when I hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
M undella) talking here about employers 
of labour in this country not knowing 
whether their boilers are being deterio- 
rated by corrosion or not, and not bein 
in a position to protect themselves, 
marvel where he has lived, and how he 
can have forgotten that there are in this 
country boiler insurance and protection 
associations. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say 
that employers did not know how to 
protect themselves—I made use of no 
such language. I was always accustomed 
to insure my own boilers, and I have no 
doubt that the hon. Gentleman did the 
same. What I said was that my personal 
knowledge of deterioration and corrosion 
and defectiveness of the safety valve 
was not of much value, and that I 
trusted entirely to the engineers. I also 
called attention to my belief that if wo 
had the circumstances of the 57 accidents 
reported to the Board of Trade read out, 
we should find that these accidents were 
not inevitable. 

Mr. JACKSON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that the employers do not 
know of the deterioration of their 
boilers. My point is this—that em- 
ployers in this country can and do 
protect themselves from the want of 
their own individual and personal in- 
spection by employing these insurance 
societies who undertake thé business 
for them, and I will go further and say 
that as a matter of safety, not only to 
workmen engaged in the works, but 
also to those thousands of people who. 
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pass those works, the inspection by one 
of these Societies voluntarily undertaken 
is of much more value practically than 
any examination which would be ob- 
tained under the Bill. We have heard 
something about deterioration and we 
have heard something about corrosion ; 
but what does the Bill propose to do? 
Does it pro to impose upon the 
engineer in charge that he shall go in- 
side the boiler every time it is cleaned 
out and travel through the flues every 
time they are swept, because unless he 
does that it is absolutely impossible to 
say whether or not the boiler is free 
from corrosion. [‘‘No, no!”] Some- 
body says ‘‘ No,”’ but I have had prac- 
tical experience of this matter myself, 
having been inside the boiler and 
through the flues myself. If I do not 
speak with much practical knowledge, 
at any rate, as I have said, I speak 
from practical experience, and I main- 
tain that so far as this Bill is concerned 
it would absolutely fail of its purpose. 
If its —— is merely to effect the ob- 
ject of preventing explosicns it should 

e made compulsory that every man, not 
only in charge of an engine and a boiler, 
but every stoker who fired a boiler, and 
therefore saw the water gauge and 
steam gauge and knew what pressure of 
steam there was, should also have a 
certificate. This would be essential, 
because everyone who knows anything 
about the matter knows that within a 
very few moments steam may rise to 
such a pressure that danger may ensue 
if anything goes wrong. No examina- 
tion and no supervision in the sense in 
which this Bill is drawn could possibly 
prevent such a thing. Now, something 
has been said about marine engines and 
boilers, and 1 am sorry the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), who — on this subject, is not 
here. Well, I am not quite sure, but I 
rather think that in the case of marine 
engines certificates are not required for 
the engineers of all steam vessels, but 
only for those of a certain class of steam 
ships. I rather think that certificates 
are limited to engineers of steamers en- 
gaged in the passenger trade and foreign 
going steamships. This Bill, if passed, 
would apply not only to large businesses 
where a great many engines and boilers 
are employed, but to every small manu- 
facturing concern in the country, and it is 
quite clear to my mind either that those 
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who drew the Bill did notintend it to apply 
to all small works or that they have 
failed to appreciate the difficulties which 
would follow if it did apply to them. 
Because what does the Bill itself say ? 
It says that those engines or boilers to 
which the Act applies should be placed 
or kept at all times when at work 
under the supervision of some person 
holding a certificate of qualification 
under the Act. It says that one of these 
certificated men should not have charge 
of more than a certain number of boilers 
or engines, or of boilers or engines 
which were apart a greater distance than 
the Board of Trade should prescribe. 
That does not contemplate the man in 
charge of the boiler having a certificate, 
but it points to the man who is to have 
the superintendence having a certificate. 
It does not contemplate that the man 
who fires the boiler should have a certi- 
ficate, but that this should be possessed 
by some individual who has the general 
supervision of the whole concern. I 
venture to say, from my own experience, 
that supervision of that kind would not 
prevent one single explosion which takes 
place under the present system, and, I 
say that if you carried it out further you 
would be guilty of an enormous injus- 
tice and would do enormous injury to 
the small manufacturers of the country, 
who keep one man not only to run the 
engine but also to fire the boiler. I 
must say I am surprised that men sitting 
for constituencies such as those of the 
hon. Members who promote this Bill 
should not have seen the effect of the 
measure. If they had seen it, I should 
have been even more intensely as- 
tonished at their bringiug it forwara ; 
for it is a Bill which, in my humble 
judgment, would absolutely cripple tho 
teal of the country. It will do no 

in itselLand will inflict enormous injury 
to a large class of working men. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, the hon. Member had 
spoken with a warmth and vehemence 
that showed he was master of the sub- 
ject. He complained that no Member 
in charge of the Bill had spoken on the 
second reading. Well, he (Mr. Fen- 
wick) admitted the charge, but his 
answer was that he thought he was best 
consulting the wishes of the House in 
simply moving the second reading in 
the formal manner usual on such occa- 
sions. He had reason to believe thc~e 
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was general concurrence in the main 
principle of the Bill, and he made no 
speech, thinking the Division, if there 
was to be one, would be so much earlier. 
The hon. Member also said that no hon. 
Member had ventured to say that these 
boiler explosions attended with loss of 
life were caused by the ignorance of the 
men in charge of the engine or boiler ; 
but he (Mr. Fenwick) wondered that it 
did not occur to the hon. Gentleman 
that the persons who were best quali- 
fied to give information on that subject 
were probably the persons whose lives 
were sacrificed by the explosion. Did 
the hon. Gentleman forget that only in 
last Session his own Government were 
engaged in legislation which provided 
for the examination of managers having 
charge of coal mines? Why did the 
Government deem it necessary to enact 
such strict provisions in that Bill to 
secure the competency of those in 
charge of ieee? They were deemed 
necessary because of the serious explo- 
sions and loss of life that had occurred 
in coal mines; and while it was im- 
possible to find culpable negligence on 
the part of those responsible for the 
management, notwithstanding that fact 
could not be proved, yet it was deemed 
expedient to bring in such a measure 
and provide for the examination of mine 
managers. The same principle was em- 
bodied in the Bill, simply seeking to 
ensure that persons who had charge of 
steam engines and boilers on land 
should have some technical knowledge 
at least of the machines with which they 
had to deal. The hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8S. Powell) seemed in 
his remarks to convey the idea that 
Members on the Opposition side at- 
tached little importance to the care and 
diligence of those who had charge of 
steam engines and boilers. Care and 
diligence he (Mr. Fenwick) was not dis- 
posed to under-rate in any calling; but 
all the care, diligence, steadiness, and 
sobriety you could command would 
be of no avail to reduce injury and loss 
of life to a minimum unless the man in 
charge had some technical knowledge 
of his calling combined with his care 
and steadiness. He had thought hon. 
Members opposite claimed to be the 
champions of technical education; ever 
and anon they were dinning technical 
education into the ears of Parliament 
and the country, and he might have 
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expected they would readily support the 
main principle of the Bill, which was to 
ensure that one class of artizans should 
have some technical education in matters 
with which they were immediately con- 
cerned. Objections had been urged to 
the Bill on the ground that it would 
seriously interfere with trades, especially 
small trades in the country, and he was 
willing to admit there might be minor 
details of the Bill that would require 
careful attention in Committee, he 
would be quite willing to accept any 
well considered Amendment that did not 
seriously interfere with the main prin- 
ciple of the Bill. It certainly was not 
his intention—and he among the pro- 
moters of the Bill was perhaps most 
responsible—to cause any vexatious in- 
terference with any trade, however 
small, and if the House accepted the 
second reading, he would give every 
assurance that he would consider any 
Amendment proposed in Committee with 
the view of preventing that the Bill in 
its operation should not press harshly 
upon any trade or manufacture. Also 
he was prepared to accept the suggestion 
of the right hon. Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield, and allow an 
ample interval for the consideration of 
Amendments before asking the House to 
take the Committee. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripen) said, he should like to know 
whether hon. Members who favoured 
the Bill proposed that the Bill should 
include locomotive engines? If they 
did, then they could hardly have con- 
sidered the subject sufficiently, for he 
found, under the Bill, that Inspectors 
were to be men who had two years’ ex- 
perience, or who held a certificate from 
the Boardof Trade. Now, the men who 
had charge of locomotive engines were 
men of from 12 to 20 years’ experience, 
and, apparently, there would be put 
over their heads, men with but two years’ 
experience as independent Inspectors in 
regard to boilers... 

Mr. FENWIOK pointed out that the 
provision for two years’ experience was to 
cover those who were now in the service, 
as an equivalent for a certificate ; in fact 
a service certificate, such as was given 
under the Coal Mines Act of last 
Session. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Member for the 
explanation. But there was another 
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matter hon. Members had probably not ‘ 


considered, and that was the number of 
locomotives in daily use, He believed 
the number was from 12,000 to 15,000, 
and how were all these boilers to 
be inspected? The terms of the Bill 
were— 

*« Every engine or boiler to which this Act 

applies, 1 be placed and kept at all times 
when at work under the supervision of some 
person holding a certificate of qualification 
undyr the Act.” 
How, he should like to know, was the 
supervisor to inspect these engines when 
at work? Was the “ Flying Scotch- 
man’”’ always to have an Inspector on 
board, or when was he to inspect the 
engine? It appeared to him that the 
provision was absolutely ridiculous. To 
have a Board of Trade Inspector inspect- 
ing every engine every day appeared to 
him an absolute absurdity. The expense 
of such @ provision was an important 
item. Ifthe Board of Trade was to em- 
ploy Inspectors who would have to be 
competent men, Parliament would have 
to find their pay, and the House would 
soon find the expense something consider- 
able. The objection had been urged that 
the Bill would interfere with every trade; 
but he spoke not only on behalf of the 
railway interest, but of the railway 
passengers, and protested against In- 
spectors of two years’ experience being 
held as competent as drivers of 20 years’ 
experience. No doubt, the Bill would 
interfere with all trades; but, on bohalf 
of the railway trade and railway passen- 
gers, he should certainly vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.) said, he had not heard anythin 
that led him to suppose that the Bil 
would produce the good results that 
were anticipated from it. He should 
prefer, if there was to be legislation on 
the subject at all, for the purpose of 
giving more security to life from boiler 
accidents, that there should be con- 
stituted a system of compulsory inspec- 
tion. He believed a regulation of that 
kind would be much more satisfactory 
in result than the Bill. If he was 


rightly informed, something like half 
the boilers in use were already inspected, 
and the result, he believed, was most 
satisfactory. There was the benefit of 
experience, and he thought it would 
not bo difficult to pass a Bill through 
the House making inspection universal. 
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He was satisfied that inspection of 
boilers, whilst producing better results, 
would be far less harassing both to 
employers and employed. Much had 
been said as to the effect of the Bill 
upon small employers, and undoubtedly 
it might be very unjust on many occa- 
sions. He did not very well see how 
such injustice could be avoided. There 
were many cases where small employers 
employed only a man to work a small 
engine, and this man would, under the 
Bill, have to hold a certificate, and if 
anybody not certificated meddled with 
the engine or boiler he would be sub- 
jected to a considerable fine, as would 
also the employer. But suppose the 
certificated man were ill or absent from 
his work for a day, the concern, what- 
ever it might be, would have to be closed, 
for it would be impossible to immediately 
get another certificated man. He men- 
tioned this to illustrate the harassing 
nature of the provision, and he firmly 
believed his hon. Friends were not on 
the right tack. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) said, he believed 
the Bill, as it stood, would work very 
great injustice to a large number of 
small manufacturers who used engines. 
He really did not think any hon. Mem- 
ber, except the last speaker, knew what 
a large number of smell engines were 
used by manufacturers, by builders, by 
farmers for farming, pumping, and 
many purposes. He granted that the 
intention of the Bill was good, and the 
idea of having boilers inspected was one 
that all would sympathize with. But 
the Bill was drawn on wrong lines en- 
tirely, and in principle it was wrong. 
It would not touch the great oueneee 
of labour, men of large capital who had 
skilled workmen of the highest calibre 
at command, but it would do serious 
injury to thousands of small rising in- 
dustries in which a steam engine was 
used. If there had been the one single 
principle in the Bill, providing that 
boilers should be subject to inspection, 
he would not have opposed the second 
reading, but have waited to consider it 
in Committee; but he believed the 
principle was wrong and thoroughly 
unworkable, and, so far from doing good, 
it would be the cause of infinite mischief. 

Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, while he sympathized 
with its object, he felt constrained to 
vote against the Bill. They had far too 
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much Government inspection and inter- 
ference already. He appreciated the 
motive of those who framed the Bill, 
but he believed it would not realize the 
benefit they expected. He would rather 
place reliance on the spread of education 
and increase of intelligence among those 
in charge of engines. He was happy to 
observe even among unskilled labourers 
of the country very much more intel- 
ligence than was to be found among 
skilled artizans of half-a-century ago, 
and he looked forward to still further 
— of information and thought- 
ulness among those taking charge of 
engines and boilers. 

m EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he must object to the Bill 
in the agricultural interest, as it would 
be most harassing to tenant farmers 
who used engines for various purposes. 
No hon. Member could say many acci- 
dents happened from boilers used for 
threshing machines or fixed engines on 
farm holdings. It would often happen 
that the man who generally drove a 
threshing machine engine, from some 
cause might be unable to attend, and 
the threshing of a stack would have 
to be delayed if a certificated man 
was compulsory. In a rural dis- 
trict certificated men would not readily 
be found, but there might be another 
man quite capable of driving the engine, 
and who perhaps had taken turns in 
doing so with the regular engineer, and 
it would be hard that the machine should 
of necessity remain idle, because each of 
the two or three men with it was not 
not certificated. He was quite certain 
that, among the farming interest, there 
would be a very strong feeling against 
such a proposal. There was another 
interest that had not been alluded to. 
Did the House realize that, at the pre- 
sent time, among the fishing vessels 
in the North Sea there were a large 
number having a small engine on board, 
not to propel the vessel, but for working 
the capstan? The vessels carried five or 
six hands, and the engine perhaps 
was used only two hours a-day, and any 
of the men were quite capable of work- 
ing the steam capstan. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was sorry 
to interrupt, but the hon. Member had 
not observed that the Bill only applied 
to engines and boilers on land, and 
made no mention whatever of fishing 
vessels. 





Mr. J. C. Stevenson 
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Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK said, he 
found he was mistaken, and thanked the 
hon. Member for his explanation. His 
objection was on behalf of the agricul- 
tural interest, and he protested against 
such a harassing proposal. If such a 
Bill as this were p , it might next be 
proposed that drivers of cabs, omnibuses, 
and perambulators should take out 
certificates. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he had listened to the 
debate with mingled surprise and 
eee ee hen the first time in the 

ouse, he had found a at part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cxpagih in the 
deification of ignorance. The whole 
attitude of hon. Members opposite had 
been in favour of ignorance as the best 
method of controlling scientific ma- 
chinery. Surely if a scientific machine 
required study in the making, it required 
a certain amount of study for its action, 
and would be best managed by men of 
knowledge and experience. But the 
whole contention of hon. Members 
—_ was in a contrary direction, in- 
cluding the hon. and learned Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Addison), 
who contended that all legislation was 
wrong that did not upset past legisla- 
tion. It wasa pity he did not act on 
that view when the Orimes Act was 
under discussion. All that the Bill re- 
quired was that a man should have some 
qualification for his duty—that any man 
controlling an engine should be com- 
— his competency being established 

y certificate or two years’ experience, 
so that the argument of 25 years’ expe- 
rience being destroyed .was altogether 
beside the question. 

Mr. WHARTON said, what he ob- 
jected to was that engineers should be 
under the surveillance of Inspectors of 
only two years’ experience. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER said, he 
might suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member that there was no question of 
Inspectors ; the Bill did not contemplate 
the appointment of an Inspector, but 
simply that the man should have a 
certificate of qualification or an experi- 
ence of at least two years. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was for the 
rvision of those who drove. 

mm WALTER FOSTER said, super- 
vision was control of the engine, and it 
was the same thing with a locomotive; 
it could not be supposed that a super- 
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visor was to travel alongside the loco- 
motive. The hon. Gentleman was 
trying to throw ridicule on the honest 
well-meant attempt of mining Repre- 
sentatives to protect the lives of mining 
operatives ; it was not worthy of himself 
and his position. The whole argument 
against the Bill amounted to saying that 
ignorance was better than skill. That 
was the argument that had been 
advanced over and over again by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and that was the 
condition of mind that had brought 
about the present commercial condition 
of the country. If there had been a 
willingness beforehand to encourage 
scientific knowledge applied to manu- 
facture, the present commercial depres- 
sion might have been avoided. Let hon. 
Members show their zeal for technical 
education by voting for scientific know- 
ledge for engineers, the principle was 
the same. Too long we had neglected 
skilled instruction for our operatives, 
and to put ignorance in front of skill 
was unworthy of a great Party who pro- 
fessed to advocate technical education. 
Accidents that occurred from boilers ex- 
ploding could, in great part, be avoided 
were skilful men in charge; the words 
of the President of the Beard of Trade 
were—“‘ None of these accidents were 
inevitable.” A skilful map as engineer 
was better than an ignorant one, and 
accidents were more likely to be avoided. 
On the grounds of humanity and of 
general experience the Bill ought to be 
supported. 
rn. OC. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he should not like these remarks to 
remain unanswered, so far as agriculture 
was concerned, and agriculture was 
closely concerned, seeing that farmers 
thrashed corn and cut chaff by steam, 
and had engines in general use on the 
farm. He had had considerable ex- 
pee of these engines, and never yet 
ad he known acase of any bad accident 
arisiug from want of intelligence on the 
oe of the man who drove the engine. 
f the Bill passed, it would have the 
most unjust effect on many industrious, 
respectable men, who had charge of 
engines, and who certainly could not be 
described as ignorant. If it was neces- 
sary to have a Bill of this nature passed 
in reference to every pursuit to which a 
certain amount of danger attached, there 
would be no end to such Bills. He was 


cidents through men ing charge of 
horses not Scetiy ation 


how to manage the animals, than from 
men not knowing how to work an engine 
properly; but surely hon. Members 
would not propose that his ploughmau 
or horseman should get a certificate 
before taking a horse out. Whatever 
might be the case in reference to engines 
in large manufactories, he was not aware 
of there being the slightest demand for 
a Bill of this sort in connection with 
engines used in agriculture; and he 
hoped the House would hesitate before 
assing such a Bill. He was no morea 
tiend to ignorance than the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Walter Foster) ; but he did 
not believe in unnecessarily harassing 
farmers and farm labourers with legis- 
lation such as this. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
147: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second reading put of tor six mcnths. 


CROFTERS'’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Dr. Clark, Colonel Malcolm, Mr. Mackintosh, Dr. 

Macdonald, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr. Lyeli.) 
[pint 162.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I beg to move that this 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) begged to second the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend, and in doing 
so said he would state to the House in 
a few words what was the purport of 
the Bill. It was, in fact, to bring under 
the operation of the Crofters’ Act all 
leaseholders in Highland counties under 
£30. As the House knew when the 
Crofters’ Bill was passed, no lease- 
holders were put under it. But since 
then, there had been made a precedent 
for this Bill, because Irish leaseholders 
—large and small—had been enabled 
to apply to the Irish Land Courts. 
In this Bill they were only asking that 
the privilege should be extended to 
small leaseholders under £30 a-year. 
They should remember that since the 
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counties had been reduced quite 40 per 
cent, and he hoped the House would 
now see its way to granting this little 
concession to the small leaseholders, for 
it could do no harm. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright), in moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months, said, 
from what he had gathered from the 
speech just delivered, the only reason 
for bringing in the Bill was that it was 
desirable to make Scotland like Ireland, 
to place Scotch leaseholders in the same 
position as the Irish. But it seemed to 
him that the great wish of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was to place the whole of 
Scotland under the Crofters’ Act. Well, 
that point was thoroughly discussed in 
1886, when the Bill was before the House. 
The Bill was introduced in a speech of 
great length in 1886 by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan), and it was now hardly fair to 
ask the House to reverse a decision come 
to after great deliberation and considera- 
tion. In the first place, no grievance 
had been proved, and if there was 
a grievance it had not been mentioned 
in the House that night, and surely it 
was not a fair proposal at that hour to 
alter the system of land tenure in Scot- 
land for the purpose of satisfying one 
particular class, without attempting to 
show any cause whatever for the altera- 
tion. He had nothing to do with crofters 
—nor did he wish to have anything to do 
with them—in his part-of the country ; 
but he would point out that although 
leaseholders had no access to the Crofter 
Commission, yet very many of them had 
obtained reductions of rent; therefore 
they had not suffered in the way the 
House was led to believe. This question 
having been discussed and decided in 
1886 the House ought not now to be 
asked to reverse its decision. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ wont part of the Question.” 


Dr. R. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, that on such a Bill they had a right 
a statement of their views from 


to — 

the Government. The reasons which 
existed for the passing of the Crofters’ 
Act in 1886 were equally urgent now in 
support of the proposal before the House. 
In 1886, the argument was advanced 
that there was no precedent for the pro- 
posals in this Bill. But a precedent had 
since been established by the existing 
Government in the Act of last Session 
for the revision of rents under leases in 
Ireland, and surely they ought to be as 
liberal with Highlanders as they had 
been with the people of Ireland. To say 
that there was no grievance was un- 
tenable, for everybody knew that the 
leaseholders in the Highlands were pay- 
ing excessive rents. It was quite true 
that, in many cases, landlords made 
reductions to leaseholders, and that fact 
proved their case; it seemed indeed an 
additional argument why the Bill should 


be d. 

mm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was totally unable 
to understand the argument of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Mark Stewart). 
It was not proposed to extend the 
Crofters’ Act to all parts of Scotland ; it 
was only asked that certain leaseholders 
should participate in its benefits. It 
was not even proposed to extend it to 
the large leaseholders, it was only to 
extend it to small leaseholders in croft- 
ing parishes, to those who had real bond 
fide crofts and were under terms which 
they had accepted years ago. In Ire- 
land a concession such as this had been 
made to large as well as to small lease- 
holders. He did not want to go so far 
as that, but he held that a crofter who 
had accepted terms which were too high, 
should have the power to apply to the 
Court. He trusted that the Government 
would not resist that very moderate con- 
cession ; it would be illogical, unfair, 
and unreasonable for them to do so, and 
he hoped that this small act of justice 
would be done to a small class of tenants. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. H. A. Macponarp) (Edinburgh 
and St. Andrew’s Universities) said, 
that after what they had seen of land 
legislation in connection with Scotland 
and with Ireland, there was no reason 
in the world why th» Government should 
be in the least alarmed at the prospect 
presented by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
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caldy (Sir George Campbell) of doi 
conaathth which he said was ctcgieat 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 


J. W. Barclay) had a few minutes 
earlier declared that the House was 
entitled to the views of the Government, 
but it appeared to him that the usual 
course on the introduction of a Bill in 
that House was that the promoters 
should on the second reading give their 
views in the first place, in order that the 
Government might have an opportunity 
of judging whether the Motion was one 
that vught to be opposed or not. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fraser-Mackiatosh) 
in moving the second reading abso- 
lutely abstained from taking that course, 
as had also been done in the case of 
other Bills before the House that even- 
ing. The hon. Member who seconded 
the Motion (Dr. R. Macdonald) seemed 
rather ashamed of that, and he thought it 
better to say something. The hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy had told them 
that it was not proposed to extend the 
Bill to the whole of Scotland. But they 
knew very well that the hon. and learned 
Member for Nairnshire (Mr. Anderson) 
intended, if he could, to extend not only 
the provisions of this Bill, but of the 
Crofters’ Act also to all leaseholders and 
tenants throughout Scotland, and no 
doubt hon. Gentlemen opposite thought 
that a very reasonable and fair thing to 
do. Therefore, the Government, remem- 
bering as. they did how they had been 
told upon every successive move made 
both on the Irish chess-board and on 
the Seotch, in reference to the move that 
land was made for entirely exceptional 
reasuns, and when they found that the 
result of making an exceptional move 
was an immediate request to takeanother 
step, and still another step, until the 
whole country was absorbed—were not 
prepared to adopt the course which had 
been suggested. From beginning to end 
of the history of iand legislation, no pro- 
posal had been made by hon. Members 
opposite which had not been advanced 
on exceptional grounds, which it was 
said cual not possibly affect the rest of 
the country, and yet from time to time 
those statements had proved absolutely 
fallacious. Remembering that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not pre- 
pared to aceept this proposal at the in- 
stance of the hon. Members for Inver- 
ness-shire and Ross-shire, surely it was 
more important to ask the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s late Government, for the 
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pgp of the present Government on 
is question had always been the 
same. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY : The late Go- 
vernment, [ believe, have changed their 
opinion. 

Mer. J, H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that altbough he could not suppose that 
a private Momber representing a con- 
stituency North of the Tweed would be 
able to express the views of the Govern- 
ment, yet he should not be surprised if 
what he said turned out to be correct. 

Mx. J. W. BARCLAY : I know it is 


0. 
Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that though he would not be surprised 
if it were correct, yet he would not be- 
lieve it till he heard it from a respon- 
sible member of the late Government. 
His right hon. Friend, who was respon- 
sible for the Orofters’ Act of 1886, dis- 
tinetly intimated, in the course of the 
debate, that he would not accept an 
Amendment that would do the very 
thing which was now proposed. His 
opinion might have altered since then, 
but certainly the circumstances of Scot- 
land had not altered in one single re- 
pect. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Members 
opposite might ery ‘‘Oh!” but if they 
had such a triumphant case, why did they 
not state it for the information of the 
House. If the cireumstances of Scotland 
had changed, they ougkt to have some 
statement on the subject. The reasons 
which his right hon. Friend gave in 
1886 were reasons which could not 
change. Let them go back for a moment 
to the question of Ireland. They were 
told that because a certain thing was 
done in Ireland, it ought also to be done 
in the Highlands of Scotland. But the 
fundamental basis of all that had been 
done in Ireland, rightly or wrongly, was 
that in Ireland there had always been 
what was practically a dual ownershi 
of the soil, and it was the general wish 
of the House and the intention of the 
Government, as soon as it could give 
effect to it by reasonable means, to put 
an end, if possible, to that dual owner- 
ship. What was done last year in the 
case of Ireland was a temporary expe- 
dient in view of tiding over the diffi- 
culty during the time which might be 
necessary for completing the abolition of 
the dual ownership. [*‘Uh, oh!’’} Again 
hon. Members cried ‘ Oh!” but ho had 
looked at the report of last year’s de- 
bates, and he had found distinct evi- 
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dence of that fact. He himself heard 
it stated last year—and he had now seen 
it in print—that the whole purport and 
object of the procedure in Ireland 
during the last few years had been with 
a view of tiding over the difficulty till 
dual ownership was abolished and prae- 
tically single ownership established in 
Ireland. What was the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman in 1886 in re- 
ference to the Crofters’ Bill? It was 
that there was no analogy between the 
two cases, that there was no right what- 
ever on the part of the crofters in the 
land, and that their position was one of 
having had, for some historical reason 
never very clearly defined, but still 
accepted by the House, some right to stay 
on the land; but that the crofter was in 
any sense a dual owner of the land was 
most distinctly and emphatically repu- 
diated over and over again in the debate. 
Now, if any discoveries had been made 
which had led to the change of opinion 
suggested to have taken place on the 
part of the late Government, he should 
very much like to hear them explained. 
The Government still held to their views 
in the matter. The matter was tho- 
roughly threshed out by a noble Duke 
who had large possessions in the West 
Highlands, and by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W.E. Gladstone), and surely no very 
fresh light had been thrown on it during 
the last two years. If such light had 
been cast on it, it could not be said he 
was unreasonable in asking for an ex- 
planation. He ventured to say there 
was not a single hon. Member on the 
other side of the House who, 20 years 
ago, would not have considered that 

ersons who had leases were in a much 

etter position than those who had not. 
And why? Because they had certainty 
of tenure for a given time, and in a 
period of prosperity they could reap the 
full benefit of it. Ofcourse, they would 
have to take their chance of adverse 
seasons; but then they could depend on 
the sympathy of the landlords, who in 
the Highlands, &8 well as in other parts 
of Scotland and England, had been 
found most willing to give the tenant 
due consideration in hard times. It was 


in vain to suggest for one moment the 
idea that leases were unfavourable to a 
erson who was a tenant of the soil. 
o doubt, it was an idea which neces- 
sarily arose in the minds of tenants, 


Mr, J. H. A. Macdonald 
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when there was a long period of de- 
pression, of bad seasons, of bad harvests, 
and of bad markets, which prevented the 
sale of the produce. Then, of course, 
it occurred to every man that he would 
be better off without a lease; but it was 
only within the last year or two that the 
idea had arisen that the granting of a 
lease for a term of years toa tenant was 
not an act on the part of the landlord 
done practically at the request of the 
tenant and in his interest and not 
in the interests of the landlord. He 
knew that from his own experience. It 
was perfectly natural that a farmer in 
hard times should wish to get off his 
bargain, but it should not be forgotten 
that in times of prosperity he reaped all 
the benefit. But to suggest that it was 
a hardship on the tenant to have a 
lease, instead of being at the mercy of 
his landlord from year to year, was a 
suggestion no man would make who 
knew the facts of the case. But what 
was the position of the crofter who had 
no lease, compared with the crofter who 
had one? The former was the very 
man his right hon. Friend wished to 
help, for the simple reason that he was 
exposed to the immediate risk of evic- 
tion if he did not pay the stipulated 
rent for a single year. On the other 
hand, the tenant who occupied under a 
lease was always presumed to be a man 
in better circumstances than the one 
who had no lease. He ventured to say 
that it was not possible for hon. Members 
= eo to refer to a single case in the 

ighlands in which, in consequence of 
inability to pay rent on the part of the 
leaseholder—of asmall leaseholder under 
£30—he had been evicted. Even if they 
should quote cases in which notices of 
eviction had been served, there would 
be something to say. They might be 
told that certain things would happen, 
but still they were left in this position, 
that the whole argument in this case 
was not based on anything proved to 
have occurred, or likely to happen, 
but entirely on the analogy with 
Treland. he question was, should 
there be an alteration in the law of 
1886, a law passed after much dis- 
cussion, and after the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had given earnest atten- 
tion to the details of it. It had worked 
satisfactorily, yet the very first House 
of Commons elected after the passing of 
the Franchise Bill was asked to disturb 
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it without any facts being stated in justi- 
fication of the disturbance. He would 
recall what took place last year. His 
right hon. Friend having fon against 
the Amendment—and spoken emphati- 
cally and distinctly—if he remembered 
rightly very distinct opposition came 
from the Liberal side of the House, 
from Gentlemen who could not be sus- 
pected of sympathy with Her Majesty’s 
present Government. He remembered 
that the Member for Linlithgowshire 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) spoke distinctly and 
clearly as to the great dangers which 
would result from any attempt to deal 
thus with contracts in writing. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Bar- 
nard Oastle Division of Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) was also most emphatic 
on the same subject. Had they now 
changed their opinions? Did crossing 
from one side of the House to the other 
affect the opinions of hon. Members ? 
Let them remember, too, that his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
spoke not merely for himself, but with 
the responsibility of the whole Front 
Bench ? Was there now any alteration 
in his vievs? There had ben no 
suggestion of any facts by hon. Mem- 
bers’ opposition which called, for a 
change in the law, and the Government 
were not prepared to accept this Bill, 
because they believed that the reason 
for which the proposal was rejected in 
1886 still held good, and nothing had 
sinoe occurred to justify a change. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&e.) said, his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr, J. H. A. Macdonald) had 
challenged the late Government to ex- 
press their views on the question before 
the House, and, in particular, to state 
whether they had changed the opinions 
which they held in 1886 upon that sub- 
ject. As he had the duty of carrying 
the Crofters’ Act through the House, it 
was proper thut he should respond to the 
challenge ; but he was bound to remind 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that a late Government was not exactly 
likethe present Government. ThelateGo- 
vernment was no longer a corporate 
entity, the Members who had composed 
it were not required to meet for the pur- 
pose of considering such Bills as this; 


and in anything he now said he merely 
expressed his own opinion, and would 
bind nobody but himself, He would 





tell his right hon. and learned Friend 
what were the views he entertained 
in regard to this Bill. In the first 
place, he would ask the House to 
notice precisely what the Bill did, 
and what it did not do. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
expressed great terror as to the 
future. He had attempted to show, 
he veutured to say unsuccessfully, that 
taking one step necessarily led to taking 
another. He seemed to think that by 
assenting to the will they would agree 
to extend the principle of the Orofters’ 
Act all over Scotland. But if any ques- 
tion of that kind were raised, it would 
be considered and discussed upon its 
merits at the proper time, and he was 
sure that Parliement would not hesitate 
to take any step it might think right. 
Stated shortly, the effect of the Bill as 
he read it was simply to strike out of 
the Crofters’ Act the words “ from year 
to year.”” Thedefinition of acrofter would 
remain the same in all other respects, but 
the benefits of that Act would be extended 
to persons who held upon a tenure of 
more than one year. at he would ask 
the House to notice was that the very in- 
gredients which entered into the defini- 
tion of crofter, and to which they 
attached so much importance, would 
still be preserved by this Bill. A crofter 
meant a tenant who resided on his 
holding, the value of the holding not 
to exceed £30; the holding to be 
situated in a crofting parish ; and if not 
actually a crofter himself, he must have 
to be the successor of the crofter—his 
heir or legatee. Even if the Bill were 
assented to, it would not extend the area 
or scope of the Orofters’ Act, the opera- 
tion of which would still be confined to 
crofting parishes. He thought the 
House would see there was no very 
large question involved ; it was simply 
whether the word crofter should not 
include leaseholders. Bis right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Ad- 
vocate said that when the Bill of 1886 
was before the House, the proposal was 
resisted, and resisted on the ground—not 
quoting the actual words--that lease- 
holders were in a totally different 

ition from tenants from year to year, 
that they had always been so regarded, 
and that even in the Irish Land Act of 
1881 there had never been any inter- 
ference with persons who were holders 
under contract, But a great deal had 
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happened since then. In last Session the 

mt Government extended to Irish 
easeholders the benefits of the Act of 
1881, which previdusly the House of 
Commons had declined to do. His 
right hon. and learned Friend said 
that the dual ownership formed a dis- 
tinguishing feature in Ireland, as com- 
pared with the tenure in England and 
Scotland. No doubt it did; but this did 
not affect the question now under con- 
sideration. Though he did not profess 
to know much about Irish leases, he 
assumed in Ireland, as elsewhere, when 
a man held land on lease, that lease 
would be the measure and definition of 
his rights in the land let. That must 
be so, for what would be the use of 
a lease if it were not the measure 
and the definition of his rights? Well, 
then, when the present Government and 
House of Commons said that lease- 
holders in Ireland were to have the 
benofit of getting what proved to be 
oppressive rents redaced, he failed to 
see any reason why the same Government 
and the same House of Commons 
should decline to extend to a much more 
limited class of tenants in Scotland 
the like benefit already conceded to 
yearly tenants. It was perfectly true 
that the Crofters’ Act was confined to 
customary holders; but it was matter 
of common knowledge that very many 
of those who had been customary holders 
had got leases, not because they de- 
sired them, but because they were 
obliged to take them. It was now felt 
to be a great hardship and misfortune 
that persons who possessed the same 
claim to reliefin all other respects, except 
that they had made a contract or lease, 
should be cut off from the benefit of the 
Act. Having regard to what had been 
done by the present Parliament and the 
present Government in reference to Irish 
leaseholders, he, for one, was unable to 
see that there was any serious or 
valid objection to extending to the very 
limited class affected by the Bill the 
same benefit which had already been 
given to holders from year to year when 
they could show that they were heavily 
over-rented. In the older law of Scot- 


land there was relief to those who} 


suffered severe loss plus quam tolerabile. 
It was very hard that where two per- 
sons had holdings side by side, and were 
in all respects in the same position 
except that one of them had accepted a 
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lease while the other had not a lease, 
the leaseholder found his neighbour 

ing his rent reduced by a third or a 
half by the Orofter Commission. while 
he was cut off from the chance of 
anything of the kind, and must go on 
paying an exorbitant rent. He would 

sorry to make any suggestion or 
statement not supported by fact, and 
therefore he would merely say he had 
heard it asserted that many crofters were 
pressed or induced to take leases just 
about the time that proposals for 
legisiation came into the air—for they 
had a Crofter Bill in 1885 as well as in 
1886. Now, if that were the case, it 
would be a very bitter hardship for a 
man who had been so presséd or per- 
suaded into taking a lease. The House 
would be but following out logically the 
action it took in making the extension 
to Irish leaseholders, if it extended the 
Crofters’ Act to small leaseholders under 
£30. There were many reasons why 
Parliament should pause before inter- 
fering in contracts entered into upon 
equal terms, or contracts that did not 
come within the crofter class; but there 
was every reason why a Government 
that extended the Act of 1881 to Irish 
leaseholders should have less hesitation 
in extending the Crofters’ Act to a much 
smaller class under the limit of £30, a 
limit rarely touched, most of the holdings 
being only a few pounds. Larger hold- 
ings would not be affected. All the 
considerations that prevented the intro- 
duction of this provision in 1886 had 
disappeared ; it would then have been aa 
entirely new principle, Parliament would 
not have accepted it, and it could not 
have been consistently introduced. But 
a material change had come about by 
the legislation of last year, and the 
claim for the extension of the same 
relief to a small class of leaseholders in 
the North and West of Scotland could 
not reasonably be denied. 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) rose to speak, when—— 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College), 
rising, claimed to move, ‘That the 
Question be now put.” ; 

Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent. 
He said the debate had not been con- 
ducted for such a length of time that it 
was desirable to take the opinion of the 
House while still an interval of time 
was left for discussion, 
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not delay the decision for any length 
of time, but the grace with which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) had gone through the 
rather severe operation of eating his 
own words required a few words of 
comment. The last part of the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was a happy illustration of the fallacies 
in the first part ; for in the first part 
he told the House that the mere fact of 
Parliament passing a Bill in regard to 
one class of tenants never would be 
urged, or was likely to be urged, to 
ialaome Parliament in passing a Bill 
for a class of tenants in another part of 
the country, and immediately afterwards 
he went on to argue that the passing of 
an Act for Ireland last year was ample 
reason for applying this Bill to lease- 
holders in Scotland. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman should be re- 
minded -hat there was a fundamental 
difference between the cases of Ireland 
and Scotland. In Ireland, leaseholders 
were the exception to an universal 
national system, and it was felt by 
Parliament that, under existing circum- 
stances, it was absolutely impossible to 
maintain the exception. But leases in 
the Highlands of Scotland were not the 
exception, but the rule. 

Mx. J. B. BALFOUR: Crofter leases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman draw 
a distinction between small farmers 
under £30 in Inverness-shire and Perth- 
shire ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will find that 
among the class of persons to whose 
case this Bill is directed leases are by 
no means common. There is a great 
difference between the body of lease- 
holders throughout Seotland and the 
small customary holders in small crofter 
counties who have been got to accept 
leases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Got to accept 
leases? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Have accepted 
leases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR continued. 
Got to accept leases was the allegation 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite; but there 
was no class of tenants in Scotland who 
had got to accept leases ; as a class they 
desired to get leases. [ Cries of “‘ No!”’] 
Unquestionably that was the fact. No 
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distinction, historically or practically, 
could be drawn between the leaseholders 
in Inverness-shire and Ross-shire ; they 
were similar to those in Perthshire, 
Aberdeen, and elsewhere, not crofter 
counties. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot when he said there was a certain 
hardship in the circumstances of a man 
who had a lease of his holding as com- 
pared with his neighbour who had no 
lease ; that in all exceptional legislation 
there must be a border cal cas a 
hedge might be the division, on one 
side of which were one set of conditions, 
on the other side another ; and it was an 
illustration of the extent to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
argument might be carried that the 
privilege you give to one side you must 
ultimately give to the other; what you 
give to Inverness you cannot refuse to 
Banff, to Fife, or to Aberdeen; and why 
not extend it to the whole of the United 
Kingdom ? That, no doubt, would meet 
with the approval of the supporters of 
the right hon. and learned at al 
He did not wish to detain the House 
unnecessarily. He would point out, how- 
ever, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not say a word in his 
remarks as to the ground on which the 
Crofters’ Act was introduced by his Go- 
vernment. It was introduced on a defi- 
nite historical basis, and applied to 
holders from year to year, not to the 
great mass of small leaseholders; it 
excepted leases on the definite under- 
taking to improve the holding—it ex- 
cepted what were called improvement 
leases. If this Bill were accepted, that 
historical basis would be abandoned, 
which was the sole ground for limiting 
the Act to crofter tenants from year to 
year in crofter counties, and the only 
distinction between these and other 
leases would be swept away. This was 
a question of extreme gravity in view of 
the tendencies prevailing at this time. 
The House might have been right or 
wrong in applying to Ireland exceptional 
— of land tenure ; but let it not 

e forgotten that the ideal tenure was 
free vontract between man and man. 
That might be an impossible idea in 
Ireland, but it was not impossible in 
England and Scotland, and it was some- 
omy, hee of being retained. He asked 
the House to unequivocally reject the 
roposal, which would abandon all the 
Pistorical bases upon which the Crofters’ 
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Act was justified, leaving the House 
face to face with principles capable of 
infinite extension, and the greatest in- 
jury to leaseholders throughout the 
whole Kingdom. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
126: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 





QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henniker Heaton, Bill for 
the better administration of the Funds of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Hanbury, and 
Mr. Kerans. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 211.) 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Ordered, That so much of the Lords Message 
as pro the time and place of meeting of the 
Joint Committee on Private Bill Legislation be 
now considered :— 

Lords Message considered accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed 
to join with the Committee of the Lords to exa- 
mine into the present system of Private Bill 
Legislation, and to report how far and in what 
manner, without prejudice to public interests, 
that system may be modified, with a view to 
the interests of suitors, the economy of the time 
of Parliament, and the reduction of Costs and 
Charges, do meet in Room No. 1, Upper Cor- 
ridor, upon Friday next, at half-past ‘Three of 
the clock. 

Ordered, That a M e be sent to the 
Lords, to acquaint their Lordships that this 
House hath directed the said Committee to meet 
in Room 1, Upper Corridor, upon Friday next, 
at half-past Three of the seek. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to agree in the appointment of a Chairman :— 
That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ;—That three be 
the quorum. 





PARTNERSHIP BILL.—[Bri1 206.} 
(Colonel Hill, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Sir 
George Elliot, Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. Whit- 
ley, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, it 
seemed to him an irregular proceeding 
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to ask hon. Members to vote for the 
second reading of a Bill of which not 
the slightest explanation had been given. 
He was sure few Members expected the 
Bill would be reached, and had not, 
therefore, made themselves acquainted 
with its contents. Possibly the House 
might, in passing the second reading, 
be agreeing to a Bill most objectionable 
in its nature ; and, in a like unexpected 
manner, the Bill might slip through its 
other stages. It behoved Members to 
be vigilant, and to allow no doubtful 
Bills to pass unchallenged; while a 
sufficient explanation of the Bill and 
its objects might smooth its passage and 
increase the prospect of its becoming 
law. 

It being One of the clock a.m., the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow ; 
and Mr. Speaker adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 18th April, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Committee R.P. 
Punuic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Guardians of the Poor (Qualification ) * [220}. 
Second Reading— i with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister [2]. 
Withdrawn—Colonial Marriages * [130]. 
Provistonat Orper Bitis — Ordered — First 
Reading—Metropolitan Police * [212]; Local 
Government * [213] ; Local Government 
ye 2)* [214); Local Government (Poor 
w) * [215]; Local Government (Poor Law) 
se 2)* {216}; Local Government (Poor 
w) . 3 [217]; Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 4)* [218]; Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) (No. 5) * [219]. 


ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887)}—-ARREST OF A 
MEMBER (MR. WILLIAM O'BRIEN). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter 
relating to the Arrest of a Member of 
this House :— 

Castlerea, 
17th April, 1888, 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P, for North East Cork, 
was arrested on warrant on 14th inst., brought 
before me at Loughrea, county Galway, on 
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16th inst., and released on bail to appear at 
Loughrea Petty Sessions on Thursday 19th 
inst. . 
N. 8. Townsenp, 

Resident Magistrate at Loughrea. 

To the Right Honble: 
The Speaker, House of Commons, 
London. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—p—_ 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—[ Br 2.] 
(Mr. Heneage, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Charles Cameron, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. T. W- 


Russell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that in moving the second reading 
of the Bill he did not desire to detain 
the House at any very great length— 
firstly, because it was no new subject, 
and he did not wish to deal with it in 
any narrow spirit, but on the broad 
ground of right and justice; and, 
secondly, because he knew there were 
many hon. Members of the House who 
desired to speak upon it, particularly 
his hon. Friend the Member for Batter- 
sea (Mr. O. V. Morgan) and his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Wolver- 
hampton (Sir William Plowden), who 
had got Bills on a cognate subject with 
regard to India and the Colonies. 
Holding, as he did, that the Act of 1835 
was entirely unjust, he thought it was 
the duty of those who supported the 
restriction now in force to show why 
that restriction should continue in Great 
Britain, when in every other country 
there was freedom of marriage between 
a widower and his deceased wife’s 
sister. He believed—and he thought 
everyone in the House believed—that a 
marriage between a widower and his 
deceased wife’s sister was neitheragainst 
the Divine Law nor against tae law of 
Nature, and he did not see why it should 
be forbidden by a simple human enact- 
ment. He did not suppose his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt), who was going to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, would go into the old 
arguments ofthe much controverted texts 
of Scripture. Those texts were fairly 
abandoned in the debate which took 
place in 1884 on the Motion of his hon. 
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Friend the Member for West Notting- 
ham (Mr. Broadhurst). On that occa- 
sion they heard very little about those 
texts, and Colonel Milne-Holme, who 
seconded the rejection of the Motion, 
distinctly stated that he gave them up, 
and did not depend in the slightest upon 
them. He ( Mr. Heneage) had said 
before, and he said again, that he did not 

why those texts should ever have been 
depended upon, because if they affected 
anybody they must have affected those 
who relied upon the Old Testament 
solely—he meant the Jews themselves— 
and these marriages had always been 
sanctioned and encouraged by Jews, as 
they had also been encouraged by Maho- 
medans, in obedience to the Mosaic Law 
and to tradition. Now, what was the 
case in regard to these marriages pre- 
vious to 1835? Marriages with deceased 
wives’ sisters were constantly entered 
into. They were perfectiy legal and in 
accordance with the Common Law. They 
were very seldom interfered with; very 
seldom any objection was taken to them. 
He was perfectly aware that such 
marriages were voidable if they were 
impeached, but they were not void at 
Common Law. A man might marry his 
deceased wife’s sister and have a large 
family and die, and yet his widow would 
be looked upon as his legitimate widow 
and his children would be regarded as 
his legitimate children. Therefore, under 
the Common Law of the land, oe mar- 
riages were for all intents and purposes 
relied upon as not likely to be impeached. 
They were entered into more or less 
under the 32nd of Henry VIII. There 
it was distinctly enacted that no reserva- 
tion or prohibition, God’s law excepted, 
should trouble or impeach any mar- 
riage without the Levitical degrees ; and 
why was the Act of 1835 brought in? 
It was brought in because there was a 
considerable doubt with regard to the 
Canon Law, and to prevent these mar- 
riages being impeached, because it was 
disagreeable to some persons who had 
reat inflrence at that time. The ob- 
ject of Lord Lyndhurst in bringing in 
that Act was not to forbid these mar- 
riages, but to prevent them, after a 
certain time, being impeached—to pre- 
vent a man who had married his de- 
ceased wife’s sister having the fear of 
impeachment from the day of his mar- 
riage to the day of his death. But the 
Bill was considerably altered in the 
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House of Lords, and it was a very curious 
fact that, whilst the Bishops were willing 
to validate past marriages, they desired 
by Statute to make all such marriages 
in the future illegat. He supposed that 
by doing so they in some way appeased 
their consciences. Surely this was most 
inconsistent on their part. If they con- 
sidered that the marriages were against 
God's Law and against the Canon Law, 
they ought never to have been any 
parties to have allowed an Act to be 
passed which would render past mar- 
riages of this kind legal ; and if they 
believed such marriages were against 
the Common Law, why did they want 
an Act? Why were they willing to 
make such a miserable compromise in 
order to get a fresh Act placed on the 
Statute Book? He, therefore, main- 
tained that for all practical purposes 
these marriages previous to 1835 
were always allowable, and were con- 
tracted without any offence, and with 
very general consent amongst all classes 
of the people. But since 1835 there 
had been a different state of things ; and 
he thought it was right to say that 
the House of Commons, to its credit, 
had no part or parcel in the wretched 
compromise which had been made. In 
the first place, they entirely repudiated 
this iniquitous and illogical bargain, 
and it was only on account of the late 
period of the Session—it was then 
August—t! tate conference the House 
of Commo: agreed to accept the Bill. 
They accepted the Bill, however, dis- 
tinctly as a temporary Act, and on the 
condition that the whole question would 
be brought up again for consideration 
in the next Session of Parliament. The 
law was never accepted by the nation, 
and such marriages went on at the rate 
of 500 a-year, in spite of the Act, 
amongst most respectable classes of 
society, amongst people who had no 
other fault than that they desired to do 
what they believed was best for their 
children, and what they believed was 
in aceordance, not alone with Divine 
law, but with the moral law. He knew 
that, in stating facts which occurred 50 
years ago, he might be told that he 
could have no personal knowledge of 
them, It was true he had no personal 
knowledge of these facts, but he had 
genes it, as other hon. Members might, 

referring to the debate which took 
place in the House in 1842, only seven 
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ears after the passing of the Act. Lord 

ancis Egerton, speaking with tho- 
rough knowledge of everything that 
had taken place, and in proposing the 
second reading of a Bill similar in 
almost all respects to that which he 
(Mr. Heneage) had the honour to have 
charge of, used these very important 
words— 

“It is upon the records of this House that 
ment was made, and a distinct under- 

implied by all, and acknowledged 
most distinctly by those who spoke upon it, 
tbat the law was passed in its present shape, in 
consequence of the lateness of the iod 
(August) of the Session of 1835; and it was 
distinctly understood and expressed that those 
who consented to it did not do so upon full and 
due deliberation of its ultimate bearings, but 
that it was a subject which called for further 
inquiry and consideration, and something 
almost like a promise was held out at an early 
period of the next Session that censideration 
should be given to it."’ 


Further on in his speech, and speaking 
with regard to the effect of the Act of 
1835 upon all classes in the country, 
Lord Francis Fgerton said— 

** This law did not go forth with the autho- 
rity of law consistent with the feelings of 
the Christian and Protestant communities of 
Europe—it did not carry with it that weight 
which secures to the statutes the obedience of 
all but the avowed and profligate law-breakers. 
I tell this House that that statute has subse- 
quently been resisted and evaded by men of a 
ver different description from such professed 
and profligate law-breakers, and I believe that 
I am entitled t. say that it has been evaded to 
a large extent by men of all classes in this 
country, by persons of education, and by per- 
sons who had no other moral slur or taint 
upon their character.” 

Lord Francis Egerton was a man who 
knew what had been going on. He was 
a Member of the House and knew well 
the feelings of the country, and, there- 
fore, he was entitled to be heard upon 
the question. But this expression of 
opinion of Lord Francis Egerton did 
not stand alone. As he (Mr. Heneage) 
had just now said, these marriages were 
taking place at the rate of 500 a-year, 
and the dissatisfaction throughout all 
classes in the country was so great that 
the Government in Office in 1847 were 
compelled to grant a Royal Commission 
to give full consideration to the whole 
question. Over this Royal Commission 
a very eminent Bishop presided, and it 
was recorded by them that they were 
fully ay ap that the Act had not had 
any effect in stopping these marriages, 
which, as he (Mr. Wenman) had said, 
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were going on at the rate of 500 annu- 
ally, and being contracted by persons 
of the — standard of morality. But 
the Royal Commissioners did not confine 
themselves merely to this statement, be- 
cause they said further in their Report 
that they considered that the feeling 
against these marriages was in a great 
measure founded rather on a vague and 
uninformed assumption that they were 
prohibited by God’s Word than on a 
mature examination of the Scriptures or 
the law of the Church, and they were 
constrained to express the belief that 
the Statute had failed to attain its ob- 
ject, and also to express their doubt 
whether any measure of a prohibitive 
character would be effectual. He ven- 
tured to say that Bishop Lonsdale 
and his brother Commissioners were 
driven to this conclusion by the fact 
that these marriages had increased 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the British Isles from 500 to 1,000 annu- 
ally. He contended that if this Bill 
were passed it would be of very great 
benefit to the poor and labouring 
classes. He might quote Cardinal New- 
man and Bishop Philpotts in support of 
that view, and here he might say that, 
although he was in charge of the Bill 
to-day, he had no personal interest in 
the measure, neither was he connected 
with any associations for the reform of 
the Marriage Laws. He seconded the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Nottingham in 1884 ; and in 1886 
he was requested by many Members of 
the House—and especially by those 
Members who had great pressure placed 
upon them, those who directly repre- 
sented the labouring classes — by his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Not- 
tingham, his hon. Friead the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), as well as by 
Mr. Arch and others—to take charge of 
this Bill. He had always considered 
that this measure would confer greater 
benefit upon the labouring classes than 
upon any others, because, if there was 
one thing which struck magistrates, it 
was the bad effect of stepmothers upon 
children. He believed that the very 
best stepmother a child could have was 
the sister of its own mother. It was 
for that reason, more than any other, 
that he had taken great interest in this 
question for so many years past. But 


what was the present state of affairs 
with regard to this law? In all foreign 
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countries, Protestants, Nonconformists, 
and Roman Catholics alike, allowed that 
these marriages were legal. These mar- 
riages were allowed to be contracted in 
every country except in the British Isles. 
In the United States they were legal ; 
in Russia and in Germany they were 
legal; and although in France the Ro- 
man Catholics had to obtain the dispen- 
sation of the Pope, still such marriages 
were recognized as legal when once the 
dispensation of His Holiness had been 
procured. He did not suppose there 
was anyone in the House who would 
maintain that if marriages could be 
contracted with the dispensation of the 


Holy See 7 were illegal. If they 
were illegal, they could not be so con- 
tracted. It was only a question of their 


requiring that dispensation in the same 
way that mixed marriages required the 
dispensation of the Pope. He did not 
think that anyone would be prepared to 
say that mixed marriages were in any 
way illegal because they required that 
permission. In India the Protestants 
alone were prohibited by law from 
marrying a deceased wife’s sister. The 
Natives contracted such marriages, and 
the Roman Catholics, under a recent 
decision, were permitted to contract such 
marriages. In the Colonies for years the 
different Legislatures had been passin 

laws legalizing these marriages, an 

such laws, when they had been passed, 
had received the Assent of the Queen 
in Council, and he asserted that that 
Assent would not have been granted if 
it was known that the marriages were 
illegal or against the Divine Law. But, 
what a curious position the Colonists 
were in now if they came to England 
with their wives and children! Their 
wives were no longer recognized as their 
wives, and their children were no longer 
recognized as their legitimate children. 
As a matter of fact, a Colonist who had 
been married for years could on setting 
his foot on these shores at once abandon 
his wife and family and leave them to 
pauperism. At the Conference last year 
which was held at the Colonial Office 
there was a véry strong and unanimous 
opinion expressed as to the desirability 
of recognizing, for all purposes, the 
validity of these marriages duly sanc- 
tioned by the Crown under the advice of 
the responsible Minister ; and he thought 
the Colonists had a fair right to ask that 
hat should be the case. These mar- 
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riages were now contracted in 9,000,000 
square miles of the British Empire, and 
in the British Isles alone were they 
illegal under the Act of 1885. He 
thought he had fairly shown that the 
law had never been accepted by the 
British people, and that these marriages 
took place sti | with the full sanction of 
public opinio §He went further, and 
asserted that they were right, and that 
they were of great benefit, especially to 
the poorer people. He believed that 
they would sondlans in rural parishes to 
morality; and he was quite certain that 
they would be a very great advantage 
to the children who were, unfortunately, 
deprived of their mothers. The question 
was a very much larger one now than it 
was a few years ago on account of the 
Colonial aspect; but he would not 
enter upon the Colonial part of the 
question now, because the hon. Member 
for Battersea (Mr. O. V. Morgan) had 
a Bill upon that question, and the 
hon. Gentleman was desirous of speak- 
ing specially upon that subject. They 
had also got the revised edition of 
the Old Testament, so that he thought 
the Scriptural argument against the 
Bill must now be entirely abanduned 
by its opponents. He asked the House 
to pass the second reading of this Bill 
in a spirit of justice, and to thereby get 
rid of what he could not help calling 
the corrupt and iniquitous bargain of 
1835, by removing a restriction which 
was not justified either by the Divine or 
moral law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Heneage.) 


Mr. SALT (Stafford) said, he rose to 
move the rejection of the Bill; but he 
wished at once to say that in whatever 
he should - he should be guided by 
no feeling of bigotry or hostility to those 
who differed from him. He frankly ac- 
knowledged that there were difficulties 
in this case ; indeed, he would go further, 
and say he had considerable sympathy 
with those persons who had themselves, 
for one reason or another, felt the law to 
be in any way hard. He must congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
upon the moderate tone of his speech, 
but he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would quite understand him when 
he thought that his arguments were 


Mr. Heneage 
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such as he could not altogether accept ; 
he certainly could not accept the right 
hon. pes eman’s facts. pe = 
only a ed for quiet and friendly 
pros Ss with those who differed from 
him on this question, but he argued 
that this was a question which might 
be considered in no Party spirit. For 
that appeal the circumstances of the 
time were exceptionally convenient. The 
Whig Party was a thing of the past, 
and if there were still any hon. Gentle- 
men calling themselves Whigs they were 
merely the ghosts of a departed enter- 
prize. The Liberal Party was divided 
against itself, and the Conservative 
Party might be made the subject of a 
description which would be interesting, 
but which would take up too much time 
now. There was no single Party in the 
House which of itself commanded a 
majority, so that the moment was excep- 
tionally favourable for asking men in 
all parts of the House and of all 
opinions to approach a subject of this 
character entirely apart from Party 
feeling. There was something to be 
said for an institution which, in fact, 
existed. He acknowledged that exist- 
ence was not, like possession, nine points 
of the law, but existence was something ; 
because, unless a law or custom or insti- 
tution was so manifestly bad as to be 
condemned on all sides, there must be 
some reasonable ground given if it was 
to be discontinued. But if in regard to 
any particular institution or oustom it 
was = te go much further, and to 
say that such a law had been founded 
by the most deliberate opinion of per- 
sons responsible and capable of forming 
a judgment, and of acting upon it; if it 
had been, after consideration, accepted 
by men of great knowledge and of great 
authority; if it had been accepted b 

many societies in many countries ; and if, 
further, it had become so far the custom 
and the law of the country that it had been 
embodied in the habits and ideas of the 
people ; and if it was further shown that 
under such a law society had flourished 
and domestic purity ha” been established, 
then he said that law and custom stood 
upon a rock, and ought not to be altered 
without very strong reason. He was 
going to quote, and he hoped the House 
would forgive him if he quoted many 
authorities, in favour of the law which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Heneage) 
sought to change. The quotations were 














very interesting, because, although they 
varied on certain points, they all tended 
to one result. He would turn first to the 
law of the Church of England. The 
Church of England in its 99th Canon 
stated— 

‘* No person shall marry within the degrees 
prohibited by the laws of € od and Pearle in 
a table set forth by authority in the year of 
our Lord, 1563, and all marriages so made and 
contracted shall be judged incestuous and un- 
oe and ngs ee —_ 4 dissolved as 
void from the beginning, an e parties so 
married shall by ong of law be separated. 
And the aforesaid table shall be in every Church 
pub! cly set up and fixed at the charge of the 


That was a well-known Canon of the 
Church of England, and that Canon was 
the law of the land, and had been such 
for very many centuries; it was the law 
of the land even before this Parliament 
existed. That was a very strong posi- 
tion, and it had been accepted pt geral 
derstood by the people. Under that 
law the ~~ had lived, and under it 
they had been contented. He would 
now refer to a different Body altogether. 
Some hon. Members of the House con- 
sidered that the Church of England was 
extremely bigoted and behind the 
times, but the law as laid down by the 
Presbyterian Church was just as dis- 
tinct. What he was about to read was 
interesting, because it was the delibe- 
rately formed opinion, not of ecclesias- 
tics only, but of laymen also assembled 
in council. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith said— 

“Marriage ought not to be within the de- 
grees of consanguinity or affinity forbidden in 
the Word of God, nor can such incestuous 
marriages ever be made lawful by any law of 
man orconsent of parties so as those persons 
may live together as man and wife. The man 
may not marry any of his wife's kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own; or the 
woman of her husband’s kindred nearer in blood 
than her own.” 


The Westminster Confession of Faith 
was drawn up by a Conference of eccle- 
siastics and laymen between the years 
1643 and 1647, and it was accepted by 
all the Presbyterian Churches. He 
took another Body of Christians, a Body 
for whom he had the greatest respect — 
namely, the Wesleyans. The Wesleyans 
were guided, as hon. Members knew, 
by certain Minutes passed in the Wes- 
leyan Conference, and in the year 1841 
three or four Minutes were passed, of 
which he would only read two. The 
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Minutes were interesting, and they 

tended in the same direction as the 

> serra he had already made. The 
inutes were— 

“ That on the great New Testament a 
of submission ‘to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake’ the Conference is solemnly of 
opinion that the members of our societies are 
bound by the law of Christ to conform them- 
selves in all arrangements concerning marriage 
to the institutions of their country ; and espe- 
cially because in the very form of their enact- 
ment there is a national recognition of the 
authority of the Divine Will, as made known 
to mankind in the Holy Scriptures.’’ 

And— 

‘¢ The Conference, moreover, deems itself now 
called upon to declare that it is by no means 
comely nor of good report for members of our 
societies to repair to certain parts of the United 
Kingdom or to foreign countries, in the hope of 
there finding facilities for contracting marriages 
within the prohibited degrees, and without any 
intention of fixing their permarient residence 
in those countries.” 
That rule, as he had been informed 
after careful inquiry, was still in exist- 
ence. The Wesleyan Conference was a 
Body for whom he had—and he had no 
doubt many hon. Members had—most 
sincere respect. Now, he took another 
Society of Nonconformist Christians, 
not so important as the Wesleyans, but 
still a Body whose history was one of 
very great interest and of no little im- 
— in the annals of our country. 

ere was a Rule which was taken from 
The Book of Christian Discipline of the 
Society of Friends, and which was 
passed, he believed, in 1811 — 

“This meeting is of the judgment that as 
compliance with the laws of the land in cases 
wherein conscience is not violated is an ac- 
knowledged principle of Friends, the Society 
cannot, consistently with this principle, allow in 
our meetings the passing of marriages which 
are not authorized by the law on the subject, 
and which are included in the d 8s of con- 
sanguinity or affinity prohibited thereby.”’ 
The law of the Quakers was similar in 
this respect to that of other religious 
denominations. This regulation was 
passed quietly and deliberately, under 
no political excitement, and under no 
religious excitement: it was the result 
of the calm judgment of liberal-minded 
men, capable of forming an opinion 
and of understanding the question 
with which they had to deal. Now he 
turned to another great Body, a Body 
of enormous influence and weight in re- 
gard to this matter. The Body was 
of great importance in respect to this 








uestion because their influence and 
their power were not confined to this 
country, or to one country alone, but ex- 
tended to all the countries of the world 
—he, of course, spoke of the Roman 
Catholics. He had here a letter which 
was written by Cardinal Manning and 
publicly read in 1882. He had been in 
communication with Oardinal Manning, 
and His Eminence nad given him leave 
to read any letter of this character 
which he had published, saying that his 
opinion remained the same. Cardinal 

avning put the case very clearly and 
nakedly. Speaking, of course, upon 
this subject, he said— 

‘*Such marriages are prohibited by the law 
of the Churoh, and are never permitted except 
with reluctance and toavert greater evils. The 
repeal of the prohibitory law which exists in 
this country would, in my belief, multiply in- 
definitely such marriages, and, what is still 
more to be deplored, break down one of the 
most vital securities for the sanctity and happi- 
ness of homes.” 


He (Mr. Salt) was bound to say he be- 
lieved it was not the opinion of the 
Roman Catholic Church that these mar- 
riages were prohibited hy the Divine 
Law, but that they were prohibited by 
the law of the Church, and that, he con- 
tended, was a very powerful authority 
in such a matter as this. Now he 
went to another Christian Church, of 
which, of course, they did not hear so 
much in this country, but still a Chris- 
tian Church of enormous power and 
influence in the countries where its 
opinions prevailed—he spoke of the 
Eastern Church. He had in his posses- 
sion a copy of a letter written by the 
Chaplain to the Russian Embassy in 
1847. It was a simple statement of the 
law of the Eastern Church. The writer 
said— 

“In reply to your inquiry concerning the 
marriage of a widower with his deceased wife’s 
sister, 1 have the honour to inform you that 
such a marriage shall be judged by the Eastern 
Catholic Church as unlawful, and cannot take 
ae under any circumstances ; and if so un- 
awfully contracted, the parties shall, by course 
of law, be separated under certain ecclesiastical 
penances.”’ 


That was perfectly distinct, and that law 
still existed. He might quote the Jaws 
of other Christian Churches. The Cal- 
vinists in 1567 declared— 

“Let no man marry his brother’s widow, nor 
any woman him who was her sister's husband.” 


The Lutheran Church about the same 


Mr. Salt 
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time took the same view. In the Church 
of Holland, the translators appointed 
by the Synod of Dort in 1618-19 in- 
serted this marginal note to Leviticus 
xviii., 16 :— 

“ From this law it necessarily follows that a 
woman who has been married with one brother 
may not after his death marry with another 
brother; and, upon the same principle, a man 
who has beer married to one sister may not 
after her death marry the other sister.” 


He now took the Reformed Church of 
France. By the Ninth Canon of The 
Book of Discipline, adopted in 1559, that 
Church said— 

“Tt is not lawful for any man to 

sister of his deceased wife; for such marriages 
are prohibited, not only by the laws of the land, 
but by the Word of God.” 
He (Mr. Salt) had to say, without 
wishing to guide the conscience or the 
action of any individual, that that was 
a tremendous consensus of opinion on 
the part of all the Christian Churches of 
the world. He now had recourse to 
quite another kind of evidence—he left 
Christianity and appealed to heathenism. 
It would be instructive to see what view 
one of the greatest heathen Empires in 
the world took of this question, and he 
would quote an authority which would 
not be accused of bigotry. Gibbon, in 
page 210 of Vol. IV. of his well-known 
History of the Roman Empire, said— 


marry the 


‘* The profane lawgivers of Rome were never 
tempted by interest or superstition to multiply 
the forbidden degrees, but they inflexibly con- 
demned the marri of sisters and brothers ; 
hesitated whether first cousins should be touched 
by the same interdict ; revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated 
affinity and adoption as a just imitation of the 
ties of blood.” 

That was a sentence written in Gibbon’s 
peculiar style, but it showed ciearly 
enough the laws which were passed in 
the time of Justinian, and threw con- 
siderable light upon the view that very 
able Ruler took of the social aspect of the 

uestion. He passed from the Emperor 

ustinian and Gibbon on Roman History 
to another period of history much nearer 
our time. He had here one authority 
which was especially interesting and 
pera s instructive. It was the Code 

apoleon, a Code which was passed in 
1805, and passed by a man who, what- 
ever else might be thought of him, had 
enormous administrative ability. It 
happened that in 1792, some 12 or 13 
years before the Code was adopted, a 
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law had been passed | in 
France, so far as the Civil Law went, 
marriage .with a deceased wife’s sister. 
In 1805, when Napoleon and his ad- 
visers came to consider the laws of the 
country and to codify them in what was 
known as the Code Napoleon, they 
altered this law. And why? Because 
the alteration of the law in 1792 had 
proved to be so disastrous and so unsatis- 
factory. Napoleon altered the law on 
the distinct statement that the law of 
1792 had brought trouble in families, 
and was the chief cause of the demands 
for divorce then before the Courts. That 
was the statement of the Minister of 
Justice. Another gentleman—Oouncillor 
Maleville—who was present at the time, 
declared that all the Courts of Justice in 
France testified against these marriages. 
Now that was very strong evidence, be- 
cause it showed not only the result of 
the change, but also the opinion of a 
very great Ruler. He would now go to 
the authority of the British Parliament, 
and must quote as an argument in his 
favour the decision which was come to 
in 1835. He entirely disagreed with 
his right hon. Friend in the description 
he gave of the Act of 1835. Very able 
men had pronounced their opinion upon 
the subject. Lord Hatherley and Lord 
Cairns spoke upon this subject, and 
it appeared to him that the view they 
expressed seemed to be confirmed by the 
whole course of English history, both 
ecclesiastical and civil. It was this— 
that these marriages always had been 
void, and that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 
1835 was not to interfere with the 
legality or illegality of these marriages, 
but to deal with the operation of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which had _be- 
come exceedingly inconvenient. The 
marriages were void, but the property 
of the children depended upon the action 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. In fact, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in England had 
some idea in their operation, such as 
that he had mentioned in regard to the 
Eastern Church where penance was in- 
flicted, though he did not say that 
penance was carried out in this case. 
That he thought was the idea, and the 
operation of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
with regard to property naturally be- 
longing to Civil Courts had become so 
inconvenient that Lord Lyndhurst took 
the opportunity of doing away with the 
ecclesiastical authority in this matter 
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altogether and dealing with 
as a civil one, seeing that 
riages by the Civil Law were veid for the 
purposes of property. These marth : 
were always void, but Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act had not to do with the legality 
or illegality of the marriages as mar- 
riages. If they would read the Act 
carefully they would see that what that 
Act pune at was the property of the 
children. It intended to declare that 
these marrieges were void and always 
should be void with regard to property. 
That was the point, and that was 
what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Reneeg) and his advisers would not 
see. They said that this law related to 
marriage as it related to property. He 
did not want to give a lecture apon 
law, but what he wanted to do was to 
quote the Act for his own purposes. He 
maintained that the year 1835 was a 
year something like the present time, 
inasmuch as it closely followed upon 
a great Reform Bill; a time of great 
progress and change made men’s minds 
prepared for change, and willing to 
accept change even of the most start- 
ling character. At that particular time 
a Liberal Minister, Lord Melbourne, 
was Prime Minister, and when the Act 
was passed the statesmen of the day 
did not take the opportunity of removing 
the disability from these marriages, 
as they very naturally might have 
done if they had thought it well to do 
so. The Act of 1835 was not the 
creation of a new illegality ; but it was 
a distinct confirmation of an old ille- 
gality. That, he contended, was the 
character of that Act, though, of course, 
he did not expect everyone to agree 
with him. Now, how did this matter 
stand? He desired to put before the 
right hon. Gentleman what he had to 
get over before he could prove his case. 
The right hon. Gentleman had got some 
very difficult cases to deal with ; he must 
prove that many men had in the 
past been wrong, Emperors, Statesmen, 
Ecclesiastics, Divines, Laymen—men 
who on several occasions gave their 
deliberate opinion on the subject, an 
opinion which was to have the force of 
law, and which was given under no ex- 
citement, political or otherwise. . The 
right hon. Gentleman had also to show 
that many important assemblies had 
been wrong, many Councils, Conferences, 
and Parliaments. The Act of 1835 was 











not the only Act of Parliament which 
condemned the proposal the right hon. 
Gentleman now made. He thought it 
was a very strong case against the 
alteration that the opinion of many 
countries, many men, and many as- 
semblies was opposed to the change 
suggested. But, leaving those authori- 
ties, he went to another and more 
difficult part of the question, and 
that was the Biblical argument. Of 
course, this was not the place in which 
it was desirable to occupy much time 
with an argument of that kind, but he 
had had communications from persons 
who were interested in this matter re- 
ferring him especially to the well-known 
verse, the 18th verse of the 18th chapter 
of Leviticus, in which it was said that a 
man must not marry his wife’s sister to 
vex her in her lifetime. He was bound 
to say that a weaker argument for a 
great change when a law had existed for 
centuries could scarcely be found than 
the arguments which was founded upon 
that particular passage. In the first 
place, it was an argument founded only 
pe implied permission, and that im- 

ied permission was all but contradicted 
'y other parts of the same chapter, be- 
cause the greater part of the prohibited 
degrees in Leviticus were degrees of 
consanguinity and of affinity. More- 
over, if that verse were accepted as it 
stood in the authorized version, to give 
even a weakly implied permission to 
contract marriages of this kind, they 
must also accept the very strongly im- 

lied permission of polygamy. If this 
Bill were founded upon the 18th verse 
of the 18th chapter of Leviticus the 
right hon. Gentleman—if he wished to 
be logical—must insert in it a clause 
permitting polygamy as well as these 
marriages. He did not altogether 
speak unreasonably about that, because 
he had ea letter among his papers de- 
scribing a gentleman who did take 
exactly that view, and it was a perfectly 
logical view. That gentleman, he be- 
lieved, was opposed to all restrictions 
upon marriage. But he was bound to 
say, with regard tothe Biblical argument, 
that they ought not to rest themselves 
4 this particular verse and chapter 
of Leviticus, but upon the whole tone 


and character of the Bible. He con- 


fessed he had looked at the matter very 
carefully, and when he first looked into 
this argument with a view to the discus- 
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sion of it, he had great doubts about the 
strength of the Biblical argument. He 
looked at it with quite an open mind— 
indeed, he was inelined to take the view 
which was taken of it by his Roman 
Catholic friends. But as the result of 
his inquiry he was bound to say— 
and it would not be right that he 
should take up the time of the House 
by showing why he arrived at the 
conclusion—that the result of his in- 
quiry into the teaching of the Bible, 
and the peculiar circumstances in which 
the Levitical Law was given—religious, 
social, and political—was that there was 
a very strong Biblical argument against 
these marriages. That was his convic- 
tion, and he gave it for what it was 
worth. Certainly, the opinion he held 
very decidedly after careful considera- 
tion was held by many great and good 
men in the country. Now, there was 
another matter on which his right hon. 
Friend had touched, and on which he 
very naturally touched, and that was 
the position of the Colonies, and the 
Acts which the Colonies had passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid some 
stress upon the Queen having given 
consent to certain Acts passed by the 
Colonies. He (Mr. Salt) supposed that 
if Parliament ever passed this Bill the 
Queen would give her consent. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that that was a very poor argument 
indeed, and that it was an argument 
which really ought not to be used, be- 
cause it imposed on people who did not 
know any better. It was not intended 
to have that effect, but it absolutely did 
have, because it made people who did 
not know better say—‘‘Oh, the Queen 
and the Ministry have been spending 
hours in discussing this question, and 
they have at last given their consent to 
the change in the law.” But, ofcourse, 
the right hon. Gentleman knew as well 
as he did that the Queen would never 
withhold her consent from an Act 
passed by the Colonies, especially one 
affecting their own social arrangements, 
except in the most unusual and extra- 


ordinary circumstances. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, that that was 
hardly the argument he advanced. He 


argued that the subjects of the Queen 
were pleced in a very unfair position by 
being allowed to contract certain mar- 
riages under alaw which had received the 
sanction of the Queen in the Colonies, 














and that when they came to this country 
they found themselves in the ition 
that the wives were not considered wives, 
and that the children were not con- 
sidered legitimate children. 

Mr. SALT said, he had both the 
pleasure and advantage of hearing the 
right hon. Gentleman, who distinctly 
laid stress on the fact that the Queen 
consented to these marriages. That 
was one point—what the right hon. 
Gentleman had just said was quite 
another point. He frankly acknow- 
ledged it was a strong argument, and 
it was, no doubt, an inconvenience that 
there should be one law in the Colo- 
nies on this subject and another law 
in this country; but he reminded the 
House that there were many laws and 
many custums which existed in the 
Colonies which were by no means ap- 
plicable to our ideas or requirements. 
He really saw no reason at ali why, 
because a law was passed for the 
Colonies, we should tpso facto accept it. 
But, if that was his argument, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not go nearly 
far enough, because it was clear that if 
they were to say that because such and 
such law prevailed in the Colonies, or 
in any particular Colony—this law did 
not prevail in all the Cvlonies, but it 
did prevail in the most important 
Colonies—if the right hon. Gentleman 
said that because a law prevailed in the 
Colonies, therefore they were bound to 

ass the same law for the people of 

gland, he must obviously bring an 
overwhelming argument to show that 
the law was beneficial and advantageous 
in the Colonies, and better in all respects 
than the law which existed in this coun- 
try. But the right hon. Gentleman 
contented himself with a simple state- 
ment. He accepted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement as evidence of his 
opinion, and he accepted it as tolerably 
fair in fact—it was not absolutely accu- 
rate in fact. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted them to adopt the Colonial 
Law, let him show not only that the 
law was good in the Colonies, but also 
good for us, and better than the law 
which prevailed in this country for our 
purposes. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the Colonial Conference last 
year, and said that the decision of the 
delegates was in favour of an alteration 
ofthe law in this couatry. But there 
must have been two different reports of 
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the same transaction; the information he 
had received was exactly contrary to 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
matter was discussed, and either he or 
the right hon. Gentleman must have been 
afflicted with blindness or deafness, for 
he had got a very different report to the 
right hon.Gentleman. The matter was dis- 
cussed at the Colonial Conference on the 
14th of April of last year. There were 
21 Colonial Representatives present, and 
out of this number only six were in 
favour of the change in the law. Sir 
Alexander Campbell, the Representative 
of Canada, said— 

“The eame feeling which actuated the 
Canadians in altering their law induced them 
to respect the feeling of England. Neither he 
nor his Colleague (Mr, Fleming) had any in- 
structions to represent that tle Canadians 
desired any change in the law. They had 
altered their law to suit their own position, 
and were quite willing that ae of Enz- 
land should retain theirs until they saw a 
necessity for changing it.” 

They appeared to have got different 
documents, but he stood by his until 
he found it was really inaccurate ;~ it 
certainly was absolutely at variance 
with the facts in the possession of his 
right hon. Friend. He might add 
that the Colonial Law was passed with 
a full knowledge of the Act of 1835, 
and of the law which had existed 
for generations and centuries before, 
and he could not help thinking that 
if there was any difficulty our Colo- 
nial cousins and friends were uncom- 
monly well capable of taking care of 
themselves. The Colonists passed the 
law deliberately; they did it knowin 

the state of the law of England, tr 
they did it understanding perfectly well 
what they were about. If any incon- 
venience arose—which he would deplore 
as much as anyone—the responsibility 
was not ours, but theirs. There was 
one other argument which his right hon. 
Friend discussed, and upon which he 
was afraid they could not get further 
than absolute divergence of opinion. He 
thought, perhaps, it was rather a diver- 
gence of opinion than of facts, although, 
even in this case, he was not very much 
enamoured of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s facts. He spoke of the social 
aspect of the question. He had always 
voted against this Bill, because he be- 
lieved it would be a great inconvenience 
and a great wrong socially. He be- 
lieved that the passing of this Bill would 
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result not in liberty, but in licence; he 
believed that real liberty consisted in 
maintaining the law as it at present 
stood. It was said in regard to the 
social aspect that it was a question which 
nearly concerned the children of the 
husband, and that the sister of the wife 
was the natural guardian of the children. 
He entirely agreed with the statement 
that the wife’s sister was, in some 
cases—for instance, when the husband 
had no unmarried sister—the natural 
friend and guardian of the children ; but 
ifshe was the friend and guardian of 
the children, and if supporters of this 
Bill wanted to make out their case, they 
must prove, and prove with some con- 
siderable certainty, that the sister-in- 
law or the aunt would be a better guar- 
dian of the children when she was also 
their stepmother. He happened to have 
among his papers a very interesting 
statement by a working man, who had 
made very great inquiries in this matter, 
and he said he knew of two cases—one 
in which the wife’s sister married the 
husband, and then the children of the 
former marriage were very shortly 
afterwards turned out-of-doors ; and in 
the other case, of a similar marriage 
taking place, the children refused to 
accept the aunt as mother. He (Mr. 
Salt) confessed he did not see why the 
aunt should be regarded as a better 
guardian if she married their father 
than she was before. They might say 
that this was especially a case for 
working men. Again he agreed it was; 
but, acknowledging and feeling as 
strongly as possible that it was a case 
of interest especially to working men, 
he had arrived at exactly a contrary 
conclusion to that of his right hon. 
Friend. He had some authority for this 
opinion, because a meeting of working 
men was held on the subject not very 
long ago. He would read a sentence or 
two from the speeches of two of the 
speakers. He was not responsible for the 
language if it was at all vigorous. The 
meeting was a meeting of the Church of 
England Working Men’s Society, held 
in August, 1884, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel. One man said— 

“* As far as this Society was concerned, whose 
members were all bond fide working men, they 
would do everything that lay in their power to 
— this chaoxions Bill being passed into 
aw, and to expose the hollownees of the argu- 
ments brought to bear on this question by those 
who had charge of this Bill,”’ 


Hr. Salt 
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Another speaker said— 


‘The assertion that the working classes were 
demanding this measure was simply humbug. 
It had not the slightest foundation in fact ;” 


and he went on to say that the law was 
passed for the convenience of certain 
rich men. He (Mr. Salt) gathered, from 
people who had taken considerable 
trouble in ascertaining the opinions of 
working men in the different parts of the 
country, that they objected to a change 
in the law upon the ground that they 
considered the present law right; be- 
cause they considered the change in- 
tolerable and wrong; because they con- 
sidered that a good guardian in the 
person of the aunt would be turned into 
a bad guardian in the person of the 
stepmother ; because they considered the 
relationship of brother and sister-in-law 
would be destroyed ; and they maintained 
that further changes would follow, such 
as marriage with nephews and nieces, 
and so forth. People who had inquired 
into the number of these marriages had 
found that many other marriages against 
the Law of Affinity had been contracted. 
For instance, it was found that a man 
had married his wife’s daughter; that 
another man had married his brother’s 
wife; and that another man had married 
his own sister. He should say that in 
ascertaining the number of these illegal 
marriages of affinity and consanguinity 
it had even been found that many kinds 
of marriages had been contracted—not 
only marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister; and this circumstance would 
supply an argument rather against than 
in favour of the Bill. There was another 
part of the social question which he would 
urge, and that was the rights of women. 
He felt very strongly that it would be 
most unfortunate if they took any step 
whatever to go back on the history of 
the world, and put a widow in a less 
honourable position than she occupied 
at the present moment. No suggestion 
had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman that a wife should marry 
her brother-in-law. Any change ina 
the position of the woman in this 
respect, any retrograde step which would 
affect the beneficial position that woman 
had acquired under the influence of 
Christianity and civilization, would, he 
thought, be most unfortunate in the 
interests of family and family ties. He 
thought it would be a great misfortune 
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to many families if they deprived them 
of the happy relation of sister-in-law. 
A wife’s sister was reeeived into a family 
exactly on the same terms as a real sister. 
If this law were passed that beneficial 
relationship must pass away for ever. 
He need not describe what would 
happen ; but it was obvious to everyone 
what would be the effect to his own 
happy English home—whether it be a 
rich or a poor one—if the sister-in-law 
no longer could come into the house to 
live on easy terms. Much had been 
said about hardship, but they must not 
argue as though every man were burn- 
ing to marry his sister-in-law. It was 
nothing of the sort; the real hardship 
would be this if they passed the Bill— 
that whereas they might satisfy 2,000 
or 3,000 persons, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of families 
into which it would introduce, as ex- 
poner had shown, a new element of 
oubt and distrust. He was afraid he 
had wearied the House by addressing it 
at such length; but as he had never 
spoken on this subject before he was 
anxious to say what he had to say. He 
thanked the House very respectfully for 
their kind indulgence. He objected to 
this Bill for the following reasons. First 
of all, that there was a great consensus 
of opinion on the part of responsible 
authorities, deliberately given, and of 
all the leadi Christian Churches. 
Secondly, that the law, as derived from 
the teaching of the Old and of the New 
Testament, appeared to be against the 
roposal of the right. hon. Gentleman. 
hirdly, that he believed that laxity in 
this matter would be far more injurious 
to true liberty, social progress, and 
domestic happiness than restriction, and 
was not wished for by the people. 
Fourthly, because he deprecated any 
retrograde step respecting the social 
right of woman; and, fifthly, because 
the law as it stood was a custom 
acknowledged and respected for many 
generations and centuries. He con- 
tended that the law ought not to be 
changed without very great cause bein 
shown, and upon the grounds he had 
— he moved the rejection of the 
ill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave wut the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Salt.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ' stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BROADHURST (Retingham, 
W.) said, he had no fault to find with 
the spirit in which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) had 
addressed his remarks to the House; 
but, at the same time, he could not help 
thinking that the hon. Gentleman had 
seemed to carry them back to the days 
of the thumb-screw and faggots. The 
hon. Member’s ancient authorities in 
favour of retaining the law as it stood at 
the present momént were really astound- 
ing. He had told them the opinions of 
Churches and Churchmen and Confer- 
ences, and of distinguished men at home 
and abroad, and the hon. Member had 
put it to them that surely all these 
authorities could not be wrong. Well, 
that did not at all follow, and those 
authorities—brilliant as they might be 
—were very likely indeed to be wrong. 
It had been proved over and over again 
that Parliament had been wrong at 
some time or other. As to the Church 
and Convocation, and all the other insti- 
tutions whose opinions the hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted, they were one and all 
close assemblies in which the voices, 
opinions, and desires of the people had 
no hearing and no advocacy. When 
they came to the House of Commons— 
where all opinions were ventilated and 
all classes were represented — they 
found a different state of affairs, for the 
House of Commons had always been 
dead against the theories and opinions 
which the hon. Gentleman had enun- 
ciated. He was informed that during 
the last 50 years there had been some- 
thing like 70 Divisions in the House on 
the present Bill, and in all of them the 
result had been majorities in favour of 
the measure. Only four years back, on 
the last occasion on which the subject 
was before the House, when he had 
had the honour of om the Motion, 
the proposal was carried by a majority 
of 111, which majority was made up of 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. Happily, it was not a political 

uestion, but was a subject on which 
they all had their independent opinions, 
paying no ree whatever to Party 
Ene ices. If the hon. Gentleman the 


ember for Stafford meant to say that 
the other branch of Parliament had 
decided adversely to the yiews of the 
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supporters of the measure, then he 
agreed with him; but, at the same 
time, he would like to ask him what 
representative capacity the other House 
of Parliament had in the country? 
It was a body of landowners and 
Churchmen. The Church was strongly 
represented there by the voice of the 
Bishops, but the voice of the people was 
never heard, and, unfortunately, little 
regard was ever paid to it. The hon. 
Member had quoted the opinions of 
some persons who, he said, were work- 
ing men, upon this point ; but it would 
have been far more interesting to the 
House if he had given them the opinion 
of the working men in his own con- 
stituency upon the question. The next 
time the hon. Member spoke upon this 
subject, would he be kind enough to 
give them the opinion of his own con- 
stituency ? The hon. Member had quoted 
the opinions of the Established Church, 
and also the opinion of a body called 
“The English Working Men’s Church 
Defence Society,” whose headquarters 
were not, he thought, situated in the 
hon. Gentleman’s constituency. 

Mr. SALT desired to say that since 
he had been a Member of the House of 
Commons he had only received one com- 
munication with reference to this sub- 
ject from his constituents, and that 
single communication was not in favour 
of relaxing the law, but of making it 
more restrictive. It was true that some 
persons representing the Society pro- 
moting the Bill had been canvassing in 
his constituency without his knowledge 
or consent, and had been asking ap- 
proval of the measure by means of send- 
ing out postcards. 

r. BROADHURST: Yes; but the 
hon. Gentleman, it must be noticed, had 
not told them the result of that canvass. 

Mr. SALT said, the result was that a 
very large number of his constituents 
answered the post cards in favour of the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), but they did it upon state- 
ments and arguments which were tho- 
roughly one-sided. The ingenuity of 
the secretary to the Society by which the 
Bill was promoted was made manifest in 
the matter of those postcards; but he 
did not think that such action would 
benefit the cause. No cause advocated 
in that way was likely to be benefited, 
for, to his (Mr. Salt’s) mind, the action 


Mr, Broadhurst 
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of that gentleman went near indeed 
towards being a breach of Privilege. He 
did not mention this in his speech, as he 
did not wish to say anything derogatory 
to any Society with which the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Bill might 
have acted. The conduct and character 
of the Society in question, and the way 
in which its business was conducted, was 
very peculiar. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that the 
hon. Gentleman had now been led to 
make the admission that there were a 
considerable number of favourable re- 
plies as the result of the canvass in his 
constituency. 


An hon. Memper: A very large 
number. 


Mr. BROADHURST: A very large 
number. Yes; and he thought if they 
put a reasonable and liberal interpreta- 
tion upon that very large number, it 
would mean that the replies in favour of 
the measure were those of a very con- 
siderable majority of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s constituents. Now, he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) did not know whether he 
should be in Order in going into this 
matter; but the hon. Gentleman had 
said that the secretary to the Society to 
which reference had been made had 
been down into his constituency without 
his knowledge or permission or leave. 
Well, he (Mr. Broadhurst) must say that 
this was the first time he had ever heard 
a question raised as to the right of an 
English citizen to enter any English con- 
stituency for the purpose of educating it, 
or of ascertaining public opinion in it 
upon any subject under discussion in the 
country. As to its being a breach of 
Privilege, surely the hon, Member was 
joking when he wished to represent it 
as a breach of Privilege for one citizen 
to speak to another upon a question of 
this kind. Would the House allow him 
(Mr. Broadhurst) to give some evidence 
as to the opinion of the country upon 
this subject? He had the honour of 
sitting for three different constituencies 
in that House in the course of eight 
years. 


An hon. Memser: They will not have 
you twice anywhere. 


Mr. BROADHURST said, the hon. 
Member for Essex was good enough to 
say that they would not have him twice 
anywhere ; but he would warn the hon, 
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Gentleman to mind that he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) did not take his seat next. He 
had the honour of sitting for three con- 
stituencies, all of which were typical 
working class constituencies, and even 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
would not deny that proposition. He 
had sat first for Stoke. In the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Stoke, under the 
old system, he had received a requisition 
signed by 25,000 capable persons, 
requesting him to take this subject up 
and bring it before the House, as he had 
been very reluctant to add to his work 
at that time, and 10,000 of those signa- 
tures were those of women of full age. 
Stoke was within a very short distance 
of the constituency the hon. Member for 
Stafford represented, and into it an 
English citizen had ventured to go with- 
out the hon. Gentleman’s knowledge 
and permission in order to discuss this 
subject. Surely it was a most alarming 
liberty which had been taken with the 
town of Stafford, and he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) had no doubt that the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House would hear more of 
it before they had finished with this sub- 
ject. Then he had had the honour of 
sitting for Bordesley, which was another 
typical working man’s constituency. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find a con- 
stituency, consisting more thoroughly of 
working class, wage-earning people than 
Bordesley. Well, in that Division there 
had never been, so far as he knew, a 
single protest against this Bill. On the 
contrary, he believed that the over- 
whelming mass of the people were in 
favour of it. He now had the honour 
of sitting for a still larger constituency, 
and one composed essentially of the 
working classes. There were 15,000 
voters in the whole of that enormous 
constituency, and there had never been 
a Petition, so far as he was aware, pre- 
sented to the House, or a letter written 
to any hon. Member, opposing the pro- 
pe of the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Great Grimsby. He would 
come now to a still larger authority, 
which had a right to speak for the 
people on this subject—he referred to 
the Trades’ Union Oongress. The 
Trades’ Union Congress was one of 
the most pure and thoroughly repre- 
sentative institutions of any kind in 
Great Britain. It was a representa- 
tive institution elected and paid for 
by the Trades Unions themselves—and 
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had a right to speak upon trade and 
social questions for, at least, 750,000 
people. Well, that Congress was a 
non - political body. Trades’ Unions 
were non-political ; they did not discuss 
political questions. There were no party 
divisions arising at their annual gather- 
ings; but, on the subject of the Bill now 
before the House, he believed he was 
correct in saying that every delegate 
attending the Congress had signed Peti- 
tions once or twice in favour of the pro- 
posal. It was about 12 months back, 
within a few days, that he had had the 
honour of introducing a deputation to 
the Prime Minister—a deputation con- 
sisting of something like 100 trade dele- 

tes, coming from all parts of Great 

ritain—England, Scotland, and Wales. 
They went to Lord Salisbury to ask him 
to give facilities—as head of the Go- 
vernment during the last Session—for the 
passing through the House of Commons 
of the Bill which his right hon. Friend 
was moving to-day. He could not ima- 
gine it possible to bring more conclu- 
sive or more substantial evidence before 
the House in favour of this proposal than 
he had done in mentioning the various 
authorities of which he had spoken. 
The hon. Member for Stafford bared 
most of his arguments upon the alleged 
fact—and he (Mr. Broadhurst) feared it 
was in the main true—that the great 
body of the Church was opposed to this 
measure. But they were not all opposed 
to it. There were some ecclesiastical 
authorities who had passed the darkness 
which had surrounded them on this and 
some other questions, and had now come 
forward to assert their independence and 
advocate views which were in harmony 
with the present day and with the wishes 
and desires of the great mass of the 
people. In 1884, when he had the 
honour of moving the Motion to which 
he had already referred, he had received. 
a letter from a very great and good man 
—a Bishop of the Church of England— 
a Bishop who was then in New Zealand, 
but who was still as much a Bishop of 
the Church of England as was any Bishop 
resident at this moment in this country. 
That right rev. Prelate had written 
him a letter entirely approving of his 
Motion, and wishing every success to the 
proposal. He had said— 

“T hold that this is a matter that should be 
left to a man’s conscience. All the cases that 
have come to my knowledge have been cases in 
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which the proceedings were desirable from every 
ees of view, and in the results have been satis- 
actory.”” 
Surely that opinion should carry some 
weight with hon. Members who would 
be otherwise inclined to rely upon 
Church opinion supporting them in op- 
position to this proposal. He (Mr. 
Broadhurst) had a strong desire not to 
occupy too much time, otherwise it 
would be easy to quote many other 
Church authorities, both of eminence 
in the Church, and also of laymen be- 
longing to the Establishment. The 
hon. Member for Stafford had spoken 
very strongly about the opposition of 
the Catholic Church to this proposal. 
That might be true partly—he did not 
think it was as true of the Catholic 
Church as it was of the English Pro- 
testant Church. He was informed on 
very high authority that where these 
marriages were contracted in the Catho- 
lic Church, and the local priest made 
application that they might be con- 
firmed, that His Holiness the Pope had 
seldom, if ever, refused such an applica- 
tion. In France, which he supposed 
was the most Catholic country of the 
world—[‘‘ No, no!”] Well, almost 
the most Catholic country in the world 
—|[‘*No, no!" }) What did hon. Mem- 
bers mean? France professed the 
Catholic faith, and whatever religion 
there was in France was Catholic, as the 
National Church was Catholic. The 
hon. Member for Essex showed such a 
determination to oppose the Bill that he 
was even reluctant to admit well-known 
and established facts bearing upon it. 
France, he repeated, was a Catholic 
country, and he was informed that there 
were from 1,000 to 1,500 marriages 
every year in that country of the kind 
which it was sought to legalize by this 
Bill. It was incorrect to say, there- 
fore, that the Catholic Church was 
opposed to the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend. On the contrary, many great 
and good Catholics were rather on the 
side of the promoters of the Bill; and 
the head of that Church, as he had 
already stated, did not refuse his sanc- 
tion when applied to for the confirma- 
tion of these marriages. If the facts 
were as he had stated them, then the 
argument from the Protestant Church 
point of view and the Catholic Church 
point of view fell to the ground, and 
gught not to be brought forward again 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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in support of the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stafford. And at this point, in case he 
should forget it, he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
should like to enter his earnest and 
solemn protest against the manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stafford had mentioned this class of 
marriages. He had mentioned them in 
connection with marriages which all 
civilization condemned. He had men- 
tioned them in connection with in- 
cestuous marriages and with poly- 
gamy. He (Mr. Broadhurst) repu- 
diated the suggestion with scorn. He 
contended that no hon. Member of 
the House ought to associate mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister 
with the class of marriages with which 
the hon. Member had associated them, 
and to which he had referred. It was 
an insult, a gross insult, and wrong to 
thousands of men and women who had 
contracted this marriage, believing it to 
be good in every respect, and as virtuous 
and as moral as any marriage that could 
be entered into. Now, he would appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen to-day to support the 
Bill, and not to be led away by the 
fanatical appeals of hon. Members who 
had opposed it, and who he was afraid 
were about to oppose it, and whose ob- 
servations he had no hope of finding in 
a different strain, or being based upon 
more reason or having regard to more 
wisdom than on former occasions. He 
(Mr. Broadhurst) asked them to do this 
act of right and justice to many thou- 
sands of their fellow - countrymen. 
Neither the Church of England nor the 
Westminster Association nor Convoca- 
tion, nor their conferences nor other 
branches of Protestantism, had any right 
whatever to stand between a man and 
woman in this relationship and wishing 
to contract this moral and justifiable 
union. This act of marriage was, per- 
haps, one of the most sacred acts of our 
secular life, and, as the Bishop of Nel- 
son had truly said, it was a matter 
which, so long as it outraged no natural 
law, should be left entirely tothe man’s 
conscience, and to the desire of the 
man and the woman who were parties 
tothe engagement. The hon. Member 
for Stafford seemed to imagine that there 
would be no injustice done by withhold- 
ing permission for these marriages— 
that there would be no great harm done 
by the Bill—that there was no strong 
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desire on the part of widowers to 
have the sisters of their late wives to 
act as second mothers to their children. 
But it was his (Mr. Broadhurst’s) 
opinion, from his experience, that the 
Bill would be of enormous advantage 
to people so unfortunately situated. He 
would ask hon. Members if they could 
fora moment imagine a poor working 
man engaged in his business from 5 
o’clock in the morning to 6 or 8 or 9 
at night away from his home full of 
difficulties and trials? Under the best 
conditions of life he would ask hon. 
Members to imagine the position of this 
poor man when suddenly left with the 
great care, without a mother, to look 
after the interests of a large and young 
family. He would ask hon. Members 
where such a man could more natu- 
rally look for succour and help and 
guidance and nursing and training for 
his children, having no means to pur- 
chase and provide such training out of 
his own income—to what quarter and 
what direction could a man more natu- 
rally look than to the family of his late 
wife ? There was no more natural direc- 
tion, there was no more proper, just, and 
wiee direction in which a man could 
look for assistance of this kind than to- 
wards the relatives of his late wife, and 
even to take his late wife’s sister, if both 
agreed, into union us a second mother 
to his family. He did not think there 
could be any doubt as to the desire of the 
people on this subject. Parliaments, as 
the hon. Member for Stafford had said, 
had denied it; Convocation had denied it ; 
the Westminster Association 300 years 
back or about that time had denied it and 
said it was very wrong; and a great 
many other authorities had denied it as 
a wicked thing to do. But what did 
Parliament exist for? What was the 
justification forthe presence of hon. Mem- 
bers in that Assembly unless it was to 
guidance and help and effect to give 
the opinions and desires of the people 
when those opinions and desires were 
based upon justice and reason? It was 
the duty of Parliament to give effect to 
them, and both sides of the House had 
recognized that duty-—neither one side 
more than the other, but all sections of 
the House had recognized this duty on 
60.or 70 occasions within the last 50 
years in carrying the proposal by a 
majority in the House of Commons, and 
it was Only across the way that hitherto 
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any difficulty existed in the way of this 
measure becoming law. He sincerely 
trusted that the House would that day 
carry the second reading of the Bill by 
such a decisive majority that it would 
have its effect on the other House of 
Parliament, and induce blind and pre- 
judiced opponents of the proposal to 
suspend their opposition, and allow this 
Session to register upon the list of its 
works this great act of right and justice 
to many thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen and women. 

Tre SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MartrueEws) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
he regretted the tone of much that had 
been said by the hou. Member who had 
just sat down. Many of his observa- 
tions were calculated to introduce into 
the debate a tone of bitterness and pas- 
sion which would be highly undesirable. 
The subject before them had been so 
threshed out in successive Sessions of 
Parliament that it was hardly possible 
to say anything new upon it. He re- 
cognized this, but at the same time he 
thought it right to reply briefly to the 
arguments which had been adduced by 
the supporters of the Bill. The first 
prominent argument of the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) was that the existing law had 
been extensively disobeyed, and that 
Parliament should relieve those who 
had gone counter to the law and place 
them in the position of legitimate union 
which they desired to occupy. Such an 
argumert appeared to him to be in- 
admissible. ‘That people, however high 
their character, should choose to dis- 
regard the law, thereby placing them- 
selves in a position of great difficulty 
and embarrassment, call not be held 
to constitute a sufficient reason for alter- 
ing the law. The case was analogous 
to those which presented themselves 
when theVaccination Laws, for example, 
were opposed to the feelings of some 
section of the population or to their 
conscientious convictions. It did not 
follow that a law must be altered be- 
cause it was disregarded by persons 
whose convenience or scruples it did not 
suit. The spirit manifested by the 
Wesleyan Conference was the spirit that 
ought to govern all law-respecting 
citizens—namely, that as long as the 
law was not in conflict with a higher 
law it ought to be obeyed. Another of 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments 
took the form of an attack upon the 
legislation of 1835, which he character- 
ized as a corrupt and iniquitous bargain, 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of it as effecting an alteration in the 
law—as making unlawful marriages 
which were lawful before. This, how- 
ever, was a misrepresentation of the 
facts. The law previously to 1835 was 
in conformity with the Canon Law of the 
Western Christian Church. The law 
was that incestuous marriages were ouly 
voidable, the Courts of Law regarding 
these marriages no* so much as acts of 
which the civil power had a right to take 
cognizance, as acts which were sinful in 
themselves, and which the Ecclesiastical 
Law ought therefore to deal with. Ac- 
cording to the practice which grew up 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, a suit for 
the voidance of an incestuous marriage 
had to be instituted during the lifetime 
of both parties, {the guilty relation 
being at an end after the death of one of 
them. This was the principle of the 
law of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and it 
applied to a marriage with a sister by 
blood just as much as to a marriage 
with a wife’s sister. To speak of 
the Statute of 1835 as altering in 
any way the previous law of the 
country was to misapprehend entirely 
the nature of the change then effected. 
The recital in the Statute made the law 
perfectly clear. Whether it was wise or 
not he did not think it necessary to 
argue at the present moment, but it was 
clear that if he was right in stating the 
purport of the law the right hon. Mem- 
ber had misled the House as to what 
happened in 1835. The change in that 
year arose out of what, perhaps, he 
might call the prejudice then growing 
up against the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
The Act made practically no difference 
in the principle; it simply dispensed 
with the intervention of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. That was the only differ- 
ence made. Then the next argument 
was that the deceased’s wife sister was 
‘‘the fittest’ successor, the fittest per- 
son to take charge of the children, and 
it was explained that not to allow these 
marriages was not to allow the advan- 
tages which would accrue to widowers. 
No doubt, any person united in ties of 
relationship to the children of the dead 
woman would be more likely to care for 
them than a strange woman. This prin- 
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ciple would extend to the wife’s mother 
or daughter or aunt. If it was good for 
one of these degrees of affinity it was 
good for them all. It seemed to him 
that in order to secure this contingent 
benefit they would lose the whole ad- 
vantage of the affection and assistance 
of the sister during the lifetime of the 
wife. They would sacrifice the assist- 
ance which a wife’s sister gave on all 
oceasions when the wife was unable to 
attend to her household, and which she 
was now able to give without reproach 
or suspicion. All these opportunities 
and services would be lost and gone. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman had 
cited foreign countries, and he went so 
far as to cite the Natives of India. He 
was bound to say that a great many of 
the authorities did not impress him 
deeply. He did not feel constrained to 
alter the law because a number of 
idolatrous Natives allowed unions of this 
sort. He did not feel constrained to 
alter it by )e example of foreign coun- 
tries. He vould not shut his eyes to the 
marriages which were now allowed 
there, and once more the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman proved too 
much. He came more closely to the 
point when the Colonies were quoted. 


‘That was an argument worthy of con- 


sideration—that these marriages were 
legal in the Colonies, whereas, when the 
parties came here, the marriages were 
treated as invalid and incestuous. But 
it must be pointed out that in the Colo- 
nies they contracted these marriages 
with their eyes open. It could hardly 
be maintained that because Mahome- 
dans practised polygamy, therefore when 
they came here all their wives beyond 
the first should be recognized. They 
had, as they knew, Mahomedans coming 
here with more than one wife, but here 
the wives after the first were ireated as 
no wives at all. The legitimate wife 
was the first one. That might be a 
hardship for the Mahomedan gentleman, 
but it was a hardship with which there 
was not much sympathy felt by any 
Member of that House. But because it 
was a hardship they did not proceed to 
alter the law. He thought the hard- 
ship of Colonial couples was a very small 
one, and although the argument based 
on Colonial practice deserved some 
weight, it fell far short of the 
weight which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed disposed to attribute to it. 
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He thought, on the other hand, that the 
weight of the argument was enormously 
on the other side. The right hon. 
Gentleman had absolutely misstated the 
facts as to foreign countries. It was 
inaccurate to say that in Roman Catholic 
countries these marriages were lawful. 
They were prohibited on the ground 
that they were incestuous. It was per- 
fectly true that with the system of the 
Canon Law which prevailed in Catholic 
countries dispensations were granted in 
rare cases; but except in exceptional 
eases and for peculiar reasons these 
marriages were prohibited. Again, 
when the right hon. Gentleman rested 
on these dispensations his argument 
went too far. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst), he im- 
ported a passion into the discussion 
when referring to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) which 
was new to the debate. He referred to 
the working classes, and he said that 
the passing of this Bill would add to the 
happiness of their daily life. Here he 
must differ from the hon. Gentleman. 
If the argument of authority were ap- 
pealed to, nobody could deny that the 
practice and opinion of Christian nations 
for many centuries had regarded these 
marriages as illegal. They had been 
condemned on various grounds, and the 
argument of authority could be retorted 
against hon. Gentlemen who supported 
this Bill with irresistible force. He 
agreed, however, that it was not con- 
clusive, and that the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham was entitled, if he 
thought fit, to treat it with contempt 
and subordinate the authority of Synods 
and other Christian Bodies to that of 
Trade Unions; but when}{they were deal- 
ing with this subject of authority they 
must not disregard the accumulated opi- 
nion of many centuries. Another argu- 
ment that was adduced by one hon. 
Gentleman was the condition of the chil- 
dren of these marriages. No doubt, 
everyone felt the greatest sympathy with 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
were affected with a certain amount of 
social discredit by reason of their 
parents’ acts; but he need not remind 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that, 
in spite uf all the arguments that had 
been brought to bear upon Parliament, 
the English Parliament had absolutely 
refused to let into the law the charitable 
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inciple that subsequent marriage 
Show make chiidsen beast before mar- 
riage legitimate. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that he had 
only referred to the children of parties 
who had been married in the Colonies. 

Me. MATTHEWS, continuing, 
pointed out that this Bill dealt not only 
with future marriages, but socght to 
make past disobedience to the law good 
from the beginning. He believed that 
the opposition to this Bill rested mainly 
upon the fact that its opponents believed 
such marriages to be forbidden by Scrip- 
tural or Divine Law. Hon. Gentlemen 
must be aware that large bodies of sin- 
cere Christians did rely upon the Scrip- 
tural argument. |‘ No, no! "kh f 
course, he did not expect the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham to agree with, 
him; but he believed the great mass of 
believing persons in this country relied 
upon that argument. But it was not 
an argument that was suitable to 
the atmosphere of the House, be- 
cause it depended on difficult ques- 
tions of interpretation, which could 
not be discussed in the House, and 
there was no eommon basis for argu- 
ment between those who felt the Scrip- 
tural authority and these who denied 
it. Still, he thought no wise legislator 
could ignore the existence of that strong 
religious sentiment. It would be most 
unwise for the House to shock the reli- 
gious feelings of so many in order to 
give even a lawful and permissible 
liberty toa few. After all, there were 
plenty of women in the world, and this 
necessity for a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister was not so urgent that it 
would be worth whil., for the sake of 
securing the right to a few, to shock 
the honest and conscientious scruples of 
a large section of the community. The 
hon. Member for West Nottingham had 
said that it behoved those who wished 
to enforce a prohibition to show some 
reason for it; but he challenged those 
who supported the Bill to produce any 
social and secular reasons which were 
applicable to cases of consanguinity 
which would not be equally applicable 
to the case they were now considering. 
Prohibitions were essential in order to 
keep family life sweet and wholesome. 
It was by means of prohibitions that 
family life, as it existed in this country, 
was maintained, and in this connection 
he declined to resort to the example of 
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foreign countries. He submitted to the 
House the view that the exigency of 
the social habits and tastes of this 
country made the husband a member of 
the family of his wife, and the wife a 
member of the family of her husband. 
He believed that Englishmen always 
regarded their wife’s sister as their own 
sister, and derived from the companion- 
ship of their wife’s sister all the advan- 
tages of family affection. It would be 
a fatal mistake on the part of the House 
of Commons to narrow the circle of those 
family affections from which passion 
was excluded, and so to put an end to 
those family relations which had hitherto 
existed to the infinite advantage of 
society and social life. If once the pro- 
hibition in this case were removed, all 
impediments of affinity would be broken 
down. He was not prepared to extend 
the principle of this Bill to the other 
cases of affinity. On these grounds he, 
in his own name only, and not in any 
sense on behalf of the Government, in- 
tended to vote against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Sirk JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt), in his 
able and moderate speech against the 
Bill, had furnished one of the strongest 
arguments for it when he quoted 
the letter of Cardinal Manning. OCar- 
dinal Manning, in that letter, stated 
that the Roman Oatholie Church allowed 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
but allowed it with reluctance, and only 
to avert a greater evil. That statement 
afforded the very strongest reason for 
passing the Bill. What was the conse- 
quence of the existing state of the law ? 
An enormous amount of immorality— 
sometimes unconsciously and sometimes 
consciously—was practised through the 
operation of the law. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had said that 
they ought not to change the law be- 
cause men chose to break it. That 
was, no doubt, a valid argument in a 
great number of cases—cases in which 
the law had public opinion beside it; 
but it was not so in a case where it was 
opposed to the feelings and wishes of 
the community. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, throughout his speech, had ap- 
plied the term “incestuous” to those 
marriages. He had called them inces- 


tuous marriages; yet, at the same time, 
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he had told them that the Roman 
Catholic Church only forbade them as a 
matter of discipline, and allowed them 
by dispensation. Ifthe CatholicChurch 
allowed those marriages, what became 
of theJargument as to their incestuous- 
ness? The hon. Member for Stafford 
had quoted a number of authorities 
to show that those marriages were in- 
cestuous. He had also quoted the 
Levitical Law. He (Sir John Simon) 
had believed that arguments against 
the measure, based on the Levitical Law, 
had been long ago abandoned. They 
were certainly abandoned in the last 
Parliament and thrown over as unten- 
able, and hon. Members who were op- 
posed to the Bill had founded their 
arguments not on the Levitical Law, but 
upon social considerations. With re- 
gard to the Scriptural argument, he 
would venture to remind the House 
that that Levitical Law was given to the 
Jews as part and parcel of their national 
polity--not as a mere theoretical ex- 
pression, but as an absolute, posi- 
tive law to be practised and obeyed. 
But what had been the usage of the 
Jewish people upon the subject ?—and 
he wished the House to remember that 
that usage had not sprung up in a 
time of degeneracy and corruption, 
but at the time when the prophets 
and the inspired teachers were beside 
the people to guide and direct them, and 
to reprove them if they went wrong. 
The Jewish people were the interpreters, 
the authorized interpreters, of that law. 
And what had been their interpretation 
of it? Those marriage had come down 
among the Jewish x * from those 
times to the present. hen the Royal 
Commission, in 1847, sat to inquire into 
the question, the Chief Rabbi, who gave 
evidence, said that these marriages were 
not only not considered as prohibited, 
but were distinctly understood to be 
permitted. In answer to another ques- 
tion, the Ohief Rabbi said that his ex- 
perience of Oldenberg and Hanover, 
before he came to England, was that 
those marriagesinvariably proved happy. 
Passing from the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, he (Sir John Simon) would quote 
the opinion of a person of eminence, for 
whose opinion he had a higher respect 
than for any of the ecclesiastical opinions 
which had been quoted. He referred to 
Mr. Justice Storey. He was a t 
jurist, a man of large, philosophical 














mind—a man of the world, and ac- 
qomene with human life, and not 

ackled by the miserable pedantry of 
the schoolmen. Mr. Justice Storey had 
said that nothing was more common in 
most of the States of America than 
second marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister; and, so far from being doubtful 
as to their moral tendency, they were 
amongst the best of marriages, and 
never in his (Mr. Justice Storey’s) life 
had he heard the slightest suggestion 
against them founded upon moral or 
domestic considerations. He thought 
that that authority was worth all the 
ecclesiastical authorities which had been 
quoted. The hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) had said that the purity of 
our social and domestic life had been es- 
tablished by the present law, and that our 
social and domestic purity would suffer, 
perhaps be destroyed, by the alteration 
of the law. But was the House to 
understand that there had been no purity 
of domestic life before Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act of 1835? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had said that the law was 
not altered in 1835; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a distinction with- 
out a difference. What was the law 
before 1835? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted that the marriages 
were not then void, but voidable only, 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts, in the life- 
time of the parties. The Act of 1835 
made them absolutely void. They were 
told that the Canon Law was the foun- 
dation of the English law as regarded 
these marriages, and that upon that law 
had been built up the domestic purity of 
England. But what was the Canon 
Law? The Canon Law upon that sub- 
ject said that a man’s sister-in-law was 
his sister. The Oanon Law might be 
very wiseand very subtle ; but the Canon 
Law in that particular was not true. 
A man’s sister-in-law was not his sister, 
and to say so was a misrepresentation 
which he would call a falsehood but 
that he did not wish to offend any man’s 
feelings. Those marriages prevailed in 
almost every country in Europe; they 
prevailed in America; and coming to 
his own communion, the Jews, they pre- 
vailed among them; and there were no 
people amongst whom domestic life was 
more free, and at the same time purer, 
than among the Jews. Social life be- 
tween a man and his wife’s family, with 
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the Jews, began as soon as the man was 
engaged tothe girl. He was received at 
once as a member of the family, and from 
that time his intimacy with the family 
was like that ofa relative. He ventured 
to say that never in his life had he 
heard of a single instance in which 
domestic life had become impure or un- 
happy, or where there had been a sus- 
picion of jealousy on the part of a Jewish 
wife in consequence of that intercourse, 
or because of the possibility of a mar- 
riage between her sister and her hus- 
band after her death. As to the argu- 
ment that the measure would deprive 
children of the care of the sister of their 
deceased mother, he asked hon. Mem- 
bers who had put forward that argument 
whether public opinion would not be 
strongly against a sister-in-law who 
remained long in the house of a brother- 
in-law after the death of his wi‘e? It 
was said they had no right to shock the 
feelings of any considerable number of 
the community, and he agreed in that 
opinion ; but, on the otber hand, the 
rest of the community ought not to be 
overridden by a law founded on the 
Oanons of a Church of which they were 
not members, and which they repudiated. 
There were, at least, as many Noncon- 
formists in this country as there were 
Churchmen, and a considerable number 
of religious-minded men in this country 
were opposed to this law. He could 
quote opinions to that effect expressed 
by Dissenting ministers who were exa- 
mined before the Select Committee of 
1847. Much as he respected the 
Church of England, he objected to be 
governed by its Oanons. It was 
the duty of those who supported the 
prohibition to make out a case for it, 
for it was the right of every man that he 
should enjoy complete freedom, limited 
only by the condition that he should 
not disturb the freedom and the rights 
of others. They had no right to inter- 
pose between a man and that which he 
deemed best for his happiness and the 
interests of his children. Under the 
present law, a widower, if he desired to 
marry again, must break off all asso- 
ciation with the family of his wife, to 
whom he might have become attached 
by affection, and must seek a stranger 
for his wife, to whom the name of his 
former wife must never be mentioned. 
Her memory must be buried in the 
grave. It was a cruel and inhuman 
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thing to drive him into this position 
when he had no children; but where 
there were children requiring the care 
of a mother the case was much worse. 
An instance had been mentioned of a 
deceased wife’s sister having turned the 
children out-of-doors; but he could give 
many cases in which a strange woman, 
who had married a widower, had turned 
all the children out of the house, and 
sent them to get on as best they could. 
He had known of cases in which ladies 
in their dying moments had entreated a 
sister to remain with the children and 
wed the husband. Was it not abomi- 
nable that women who devoted their 
lives and affections to a dead sister’s 
children should be stamped as mis- 
tresses and persons guilty of incest? 
This state of the law was revolting 
to the natural feelings of all whose 
judgment was not warped by prejudices 
engendered by ecclesiastical »surdities. 
There was no ground for this prohibi- 
tion, and no harm would come to society 
if the Bill became law. On the con- 
trary, great good would be done in a 
vast number of cases where injury pre- 
vailed in consequence of the present 
law; and society would be all the better 
for such a just, wise, and proper mea- 
sure. 

Mr. E. B. HOARE (Hampstead) said, 
that in rising to oppose the second read- 
ing of this Bill he might lay himself open 
to a charge of bigotry and of having feel- 
ings that were seared ; but that charge he 
must incur and bear it as best he could. 
But he hoped that the charge of bigotry 
would be in part withdrawn when he 
said that he could not argue this point 
entirely on the text of Scripture. He 
feared that his inexperience would lead 
him into many difficulties if he tried to 
construct a Marriage Lawforthis country 
on the basis of the Old Testament. But 
he could not accept the position that 
feeling alone Peery decide the question, 
and he would, therefore, ask the House to 
look at it on the simple and, perhaps, 
low ground of expediency. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
would be in accord with him in say- 
ing that an alteration of the Marriage 
Law was inadvisable unless good and 
sufficient reasons were given for it; 
and the question was, were there suf- 
ficient reasons for the change? The 
three reasons put forward were, first, 
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that there were many men who desired 
to marry their wives’ sisters, and that 
it was a serious hardship upon them 
to be prevented from doing so. Secondly, 
that the deceased wife’s sister was the 
best person to look after the children of 
the first marriage; and, thirdly, that 
this form of marriage prevailed in the 
Colonies and in the United States of 
America. He was rather surprised to 
hear the United States quoted in *he 
House of Commons as a country to be 
followed in the matter of marriags 
law. What he had read and heard 
on the subject was confirmed during 
the short time he had spent in America 
—namely, that the Laws of Marriage 
in some of the States of the United 
States were not such as ought to be 
followed in this country; nor were the 
Divorce Laws there prevailing such as 
would receive support in that House. 
The right hon. Satiihen stated that 
there were 9,000,000 miles of the 
British Empire in which this custom 
prevailed. But the question was not 
over how many square miles it pre- 
vailed, but how many people dwelt in 
the different areas. It was said that it 
was ahardship onour Australian Colonies 
that a man lawfully married in New 
South Wales should come to this country 
to find that his wife and his children 
were not recognized as legitimate. It 
seemed that this argument might be 
reduced almost to absurdity by a con- 
sideration of numbers. ‘There were 
4,000,000 people living in the Australian 
Colonies. Take the most populous 
Colony of New South Wales, and there 
were barely 1,000,000 people living in 
that very large territory. How many 
of these were men of marriageable age, 
and how many of them wished to marry 
their deceased wife’s sister; how many 
had married them, and how many of those 
who had wished to come home to settle 
in England? He believed the number 
would be found to be so small that the 
hardship involved would hardly justify 
the alteration of the Marriage Law of 
England. He would reduce the ques- 
tion of hardship to those who wished to 
marry their deceased wife’s sister to 
numerical proportions. Tiow many men 
were there who wished to do that? Hon. 
Members might, perhaps, have known 
one or two persons in the course of their 
lives to whom the law had been a griev- 
ance. The proportion must be infinitely 














small, for they must remember the un- 
doubted fact that the ladies had a veto 
in this matter, and it might be in the 
ponent cognizance of some hon. Mem- 

ers that in matters of matrimony that 
veto was occasionally exercised. Then 
how many men were there desirous of 
marrying their deceased wives’ sisters, 
whose deceased wives’ sisters wished to 
be married to them; and, finally, how 
many of those who were able to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters were pre- 
vented from doing so by the law? 
Surely the argument of hardship would 
be reduced to its smallest force by 
naming that small number. But as to 
hardship, what were they to say of the 
hardship of a man having a drunken 
wife, or, again, of the case of one who 
had married a mad wife? These cases 
were numerous; but the law gave no 
relief of the hardship, and he felt that 
the law was right. It was said that this 
change of the law was asked for in the 
interest of the children; but it struck 
him that their interest was really bound 
up in the continuance of the existing 
law. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Dewsbury (Sir John Simon) that it 
was an unwise thing for a sister-in-law 
to live in her brother-in-law’s house for 
a long time after the decease of his 
wife; but he said that this state of 
affairs was very much brought about hy 
this agitation, and not only that, but if 
it continued she would not be able to 
live there at all unless ‘‘the funeral 
baked meats furnished forth the mar- 
riage banquet,” and in the former case 
she could be of no service whatever to 
the children of her sister. He ventured 
to say that no sufficient ground had 
been shown for any change in the exist- 
ing law. The hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) said that it was very desirable 
that the opinion of women should be 
taken in this matter. He (Mr. E. B. 
Hoare) had received a letter from a lady 
residing in his district to say that this 
question should be postponed until she 
and her sisters were able to exercise the 
right of voting. There was force in 
this; the view was a new one, and he 
agreed with it. It seemed to him that 
until women were able to express their 
opinion by their votes they should not 

ter the law. On these grounds he 
proposed to support the hon. Member 
ne Stafford in his opposition to the 
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Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
said, that in Canada, Australia, and 
the other Colonies and Dependencies, 
there was a Christian population of 
something like 25,000,000, or two- 
thirds of the population of the United 
Kingdom. He was surprised at the 
slighting reference of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews)— 
who was, he (Mr. O. V. Morgan) 
believed, by birth a Colonist—to the 
condition of social life in the Colonies, 
and it was evident to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman was in a state approach- 
ing to utter ignorance with regard to 
the condition of Colonial society, because 
he implied that in the Colonies social 
life was not as pure and pleasant there 
as it was in this country. He (Mr. 0. 
VY. Morgan) having, with the exception 
of West Africa and Patagonia, visited 
all the Colonies, could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that social life in them was 
as pure as in the Mother Country, 
notwithstanding the fact that they had 
passed the law which permitted mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
He had himself down for second read- 
ing that day a Bill relating to Colonial 
marriages, the second reading of which 
he did not propose to ask the House to 
agree to if—as he hoped and believed 
it would be—the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) were read a 
second time. Inthe few remarks which he 
should venture to address to the House, 
he should limit himself to endeavouring 
to express the feelings of their Colonial 
fellow - subjects. fn April last year, 
when, for the first time in the history 
of the Empire, the Representatives of 
the Colonies met in London, and dis- 
cussed among themselves and with the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Lord Kuutsford)—then Sir 
Henry Holland—and other Ministers 
of the Crown, subjects of vast im- 
portance; but he ventured to say that, 
next to the great question of the defence 
of the Empire, there was no subject to 
which greater interest was attached 
than the Marriage Laws of the United 
Kingdom as bearing on the Colonies. 
Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
had become law in South Australia, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Western Australia, ‘Tasmania, 
Barbadoes, Mauritius, Ceylon, and the 
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great Dominion of Canada; India, too, 
with the exception only of the European 
Protestants. New Zealand and Natal 
had also passed laws for the same effect ; 
but they bad not yet been ratified by 
the Crown. The Bishop of Nelson, New 
Zealand, had expressed himself to the 
effect that it would be libellous to de- 
scribe these marriages as incestuous ; 
and the Bishop of Melbourne, who was 
now, he was happy to say, Bishop of 
Manchester, was also in favour of this 
Bill. At the Colonial Conference, when 
the Marriage Laws were under discus- 
sion, Sir John Downer, Premier of 
South Australia, and formerly Attorney 
General of that Colony, was the prin- 
cipal Representative. The Colony which 
he so ably represented was the first to 
pass a Statute permitting marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. Sir Henry 
Holland, the President of the Confer- 
ence, asked Sir John Downer whether 
such marriages were recognized in all 
other countries? The answer was in 
the affirmative— 

‘‘That there was no country outside the 
British Empire in which such marriages were 
not recognized.” 


Sir John Downer spoke strongly in 
favour of the assimilation of the 
Marriage Laws of the Empire. Sir 
Robert Wisdom, the Delegate from New 
South Wales, and formerly Attorney 
General in that Colony, in answer to 
Sir Henry Holland, spoke thus— 

“‘ This grievance tends more, in my opinion, 
to create a feeling of irritation than any act on 
the part of the Imperial Government, as tend- 
ing to throw a slur upon our marriages; for 
this, though not directly, yet by implication, 
does seem to throw a slur upon them, and I 
know causes a great feeling of irritation.” 


The only Colony of importance which 
had not attempted to legalize marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was the 
Cape, and at the Conference the present 
Attorney General and former Premier of 
that Colony—Sir Thomas Upington— 
speaking for that Colony, used these 
words— 

“If the Queen sanctions an Act relating to 

marriage in a Colony, I think that marriage 
ought to be looked upon as a perfectly legal 
marriage in England without affecting in- 
heritance, or anything of that sort.” 
The Austraiasian, a newspaper published 
in Melbourne, and enjoying a very wide 
circulation throughout Australasia, in 
a leading article, said— 


Ur. 0, V. Morgan 
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‘*Tf in Victoria a man married his deceased 
wife's sister, his children would be considered 
legitimate in England until they sued for 
succession to property, and then they would be 
pronounced bastards. That is to say, they 
would be pronounced bastards if they claimed 
to inherit real property. They would be con- 
sidered legitimate if they only claimed personal 
estate.” 


And it concluded thus— 


‘The passage of the measure will greatly 

please these Colonies.” 
The hon. Member for Stafford had tried 
to make a good deal of the opinion in 
Canada on this question. He(Mr. O. V. 
Morgan) was in Canada last year, and 
he found there a general feeling in 
favour of this Bill, and he could tell the 
hon. Gentleman that if the question 
were again discussed the Representative 
of the Canadian Government would be 
instructed to support the Bill. The 
Mail, of Toronto, a leading Canadian 
journal, said— 

‘Tt is ridiculous that marri which are 
legal in one part of the British Empire should 
be illegal in another ; and it seems even more 
absurd that, while England sanctions certain 
Colonial marriages, her laws of inheritance 
should cast the stigma of illegality upon them. 
The effect is that certain persons validly 
married in the Colonies, under laws sanctioned 
by England, are looked upon in a social light, 
when they go to that country, almost as persons 
not married at all.’ 


Notwithstanding the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Hampstead (Mr. E. B. 
Hoare), he maintained that the Marriage 
Laws of the United States were just as 
good as the Marriage Laws in this coun- 
try, and that it was the abuse of those 
laws of which the hon. Gentleman ought 
to complain. He (Mr. O. V. Morgan) 
hoped he had proved that Colonial 
opinion was strongly in favour of the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Great Grimsby. To him it appeared 
that, instead of creating difficulties be- 
tween ourselves and the Colonies, it 
was our duty, as clearly as it was our 
interest, to do all in our power to as- 
similate the laws. and thus remove 
difficulties between Great Britain and 
the Colonies. Why should the Crown 
give its consent to marriages in Canada 
and Australia, and then, when those 
who had been married under laws 
sanctioned by the Crown came to this 
country, in which they were probably 
born, find themselves classed as out- 
casts? Happily for the whole Empire, 
the people at home, and those who 
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lived in the Colonies, and who yet spoke | form. In the clause which dealt with 
of this country as ‘‘ home,” were. be- | future marriages, places of worship wero 


coming year by year better acquainted. 
Ideas were afloat which might lead, 
sooner than some of them expected, to a 
scheme of federation, which would, in- 
deed, make this the greatest Empire the 
world had ever seen. In the meantime, 
he hoped they would do all they could 
to strengthen the ties of goodwill and 
affection which now so happily existed 
between the different sections of the 
British Empire. For these reasons he 
should most gladly support the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Coronet MAKINS (Essex, 8S. W.) said, 
that having an Amendment on the 
Paper he desired to say a few words on 
this question. The Marriage Law was 
of such enormous importance, forming, 
as it did, the basis of the social fabric 
of the nation, that it seemed to him 
that this question was one which 
should not be taken up by a private 
Member, however well qualified, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
undoubtedly was, to lay it before the 
House. It appeared to him that a re- 
sponsible Government were alone en- 
titled to take up a question of this great 
importance, and then only when they 
were in possession of that information 
which could not be obtained by any 
other means than a Royal Commission 
or Select Committee. It had been as- 
sumed by hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the Bill that there was in the country 
an exceedingly great desire for this 
change in the law. Butif that were so, 
how was it that it had not been made a 
question at any Election? He had gone 
through five contested Elections, and in 
no instance had he been asked a ques- 
tion with reference to the Marriage Law ; 
and therefore he took it .o be purely a 
piece of imagination that a great de- 
mand existed forsuchachange in the law. 
The question had ‘wen debated for more 
than 50 years, and the opinions of those 
who took different sides with regard to 
it were no nearer together than they 
were formerly, and if the question con- 
tinued to be debated there would be the 
same difference of opinion at the end of 
another 50 years. He was free to con- 
fess that if the question could be settled 
at all, it could only be settled by com- 
promise; and he noticed that they had 
the Bill before them this year in a new 








left out altugether, and the Registrar’s 
office substituted. That was a long 
stride towards civil marriages. He be- 
lieved that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) held that marriages should 
be civil contracts made at the Registrar's 
office, and that it should be left to the 
religious bodies, if the parties eo desired, 
to bestow their blessing upon those unions 
according to the laws which governed 
them. They would, by passing this 
measure, begin the separation of Church 
and State by a side wind; and though 
under the Bill no clergyman would in 
future be compelled to celebrate these 
marriages, he would be compelled to 
subject himself to severe penalties if he 
refused to admit to the Holy Communion 
those who contracted these marriages, 
and who, in the eyes of the Church, 
were living in open sin. This state of 
things would give rise to a fresh crop 
of clerical martyrs, which was a condi- 
tion of things which he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) did not desire to bring 
about. The hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) had mentioned one or two 
only of the great men who had been 
strong opponents of this measure. He 
thought they might look to the great 
legal authorities for guidance on this 
= and among the Judges and ex- 

rd Chancellors he found an immense 
preponderance of opinion against this 
oh vers change in the law. Lord 

atherley, Lord Coleridge, Lord Sel- 
borne, and the late Lord Cairns had 
spoken repeatedly against the Bill; and 
when he came to those laymen who took 
the greatest interest in the welfare of the 
working classes, there was none whose 
opinion commanded more respect than 
that of the late Lord Shaftesbury; and 
he stated thet it was neither desirable 
nor beneficial for working men that 
these marriages should take place. On 
the other side, he had only to set Lord 
Westbury—the most cynical lawyer, 
perhaps, who ever sat on the Bench— 
and Lord Bramwell, on whose opinion no 
great stress was to be laid, because he 
treated theology and astrology as twin 
sciences. Thehon. Member for West Not- 
tingham (Mr. Broadhurst) had poured 
contempt upon Conferences, Canons, and 
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everything pertaining to the Church, 
but laced great reliance on the opinions 
of Trade Unions. For his (Colonel 
Makins’) part, he did not know what 
they had to do with this question. He 
thought they were organized and main- 
tained for a very different purpose. He 
entirely agreed with what had been said 
against the Bill on the ground of ex- 
pediency by the hon. Member for Hamp- 
stead (Mr. E. B. Hoare). With regard 
to the prohibited degrees, there was one 
argument almost given up on the other 
side—namely, that nothing but consan- 
guinity ought to be advanced in prohi- 
bition of marriage; but he might re- 
mark that in the t ble of prohibited 
degrees there were only 10 of consan- 
guinity, while there were 20 of affinity. 
It seemed to him a most one-sided pro- 
posal that a man should be allowed to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, while a 
woman was not to be allowed to marry 
a deceased husband’s brother. That 
was binding the woman and leaving the 
man free; it was for the first time intro- 
ducing into matrimony an inequality 
between the sexes. Finally, he could 
quite understand that women, who had 
no franchise or opportunity of making 
their views on this subject known, should 
write such letters as that which had been 
referred to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hampstead. He should vote 
against the Bill, and in the event of the 
second reading being carried, he would, 
if he had the opportunity, ask leave to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the hon. and 
gallant Member who had just spoken 
was rather satirical about quoting the 
opinion of Trade Unions on a question 
of Ecclesiastical Law. But his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Notting- 
ham referred to the opinion of Trade 
Unions only because the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the rejection of the Bill 
laid great stress on the assumption that 
the working class, as a class, were not 
in favour of the measure. In his very 
able and temperate speech the hon. 
Member for Stafford, in moving the 
Amendment, had approached that grave 
and difficult question in a spirit which 
they would ail do well to imitate. It 
was not a political or a Party question, 
and they ought on both sides to recog- 
nize each other’s conscientious convic- 


Colonel Makins 
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tions and motives in regard to it. The 
hon. Member for Stafford assigned 
several reasons for opposing the Bill, 
In the first place, he contended that 
there was a general consensus of opi- 
nion among Christian Churches against 
the lawfulness of those marriages. Now, 
while he admitted that there was a 
strong body of opinion among Christian 
Churches against the lawfulness of those 
marriages, he asserted that there was 
also a strong body of opinion among 
those Churches in favour of their law- 
fulness; and, in those circumstances, 
he thought that the House would be 
entering on delicate and dangerous 
ground in assuming the power to decide 
a question as to the lawfulness of those 
marriages from a theological point of 
view. The hon. Member had specifically 
referred to the Church of Rome, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and the Socivty 
of Friends as disapproving those mar- 
riages, and he had read the letter of Car- 
dinal Manning, in which the Oardi::al 
expressed an opinion adverse to the law- 
fulness of those marriages. But when 
that subject was previously debated in 
the House, the right hon. Member for 
Grimsby called attention to the fact that, 
although Cardinal Manning had ex- 
pressed himself adversely to those mar- 
riages, Cardinal Newman, whose opinion 
was entitled to great weight, had stated 
that if he looked on that question as it af- 
fected the poorer classes he was in favour 
of a relaxation of the law; but that, as 
far as it affected the richer classes, he 
was in favour of the law as it existed. 
The Home Secretary, while maintaining 
on the one hand that those marriages 
were absolutely void as being of an 
incestuous character, and _ therefore 
morally wrong, in another part of his 
speech said that the Church of Rome 
did not condemn them as unscriptural, 
but only held them to be unlawful as 
prohibited by the Church, and the 
Church of Rome allowed them to be 
contracted by dispensation. Now, the 
late Cardinal Wiseman, a very high 
authority on Canon Law, was examined 
before the Royal Commission in refer- 
ence to this subject, and when asked 
whether marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was held by his Church to be 
absolutely prohibited by Scripture, he 
answered, ‘* Certainly not; it is con- 
sidered a matter of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation.” Again, being asked whether 
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in his Church the general prohibition 
of those marriages was a matter of dis- 
cipline, permission to contract them 
being granted or not according as the 
Chureh thought would be most ad- 
vantageous, the Cardinal replied in the 
affirmative. Being further asked whe- 
ther Catholics who entered into those 
marriages were received with the same 
kindness and good feeling as those who 
contracted ordinary marriages, Cardinal 
Wiseman said—‘‘ With a dispensation, 
perfectly so. It is not thought dis- 
graceful or improper the moment the 
Church has given permission.” His 
Eminence also stated in his evidence 
that when they were contracted without 
a dispensation those marriages were re- 
garded by the Church as absolutely null 
and void. Now, the object of the pre- 
sent Bill was to put Protestants in this 
country on the same footing as Catholics 
were put by the Church of Rome, and 
to allow them to contract those mar- 
riages if their consciences sanctioned 
them. Cardinal Wiseman was asked 
whether in ordinary cases a dispensa- 
tion for that purpose would be refused, 
and he said—‘‘ No, I think not;” and 
he added that he had had a great many 
cases of that sort, and that a dispensa- 
tion had never been refused. Then, as 
to the Wesleyan Body, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford had quoted a Minute of 
the Conference expressing the opinion 
that it was the duty of members of that 
denomination to conform in all respects 
as far as marriage was concerned to the 
general law of the land. Well, that 
was a sentiment to which every sensible, 
law-abiding man would subscribe. As 
long as the Marriage Law was unaltered 
it ought to be obeyed. With regard to 
that Minute Dr. Bunting, an eminent 
Wesleyan, was asked a question, and he 
said that before the change of the law 
was effected by Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
there were from time to time cases of 
marriages even of some Wesleyan 
ministers with sisters of their deceased 
wives, which were not generally re- 
garded as so disparaging to the parties 
as to call for an expression of disappro- 
bation or an exercise of Church disci- 
pline, it being felt that, in the absence 
of legal prohibition, the matter must be 
left to individual discretion; but after 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act it 
must be admitted that it was the duty 
of all Christian people to conform in 
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all matters concerning marriage to the 
actual laws of the Realm. It was now 
disclosed in a very recent biography 
that a distinguished Methodist minister 
expatriated himself and became a domi- 
ciled citizen of Canada in order that he 
might, under very special circumstances, 
marry his deceased wife’s sister. A 
year passed, the lady died, the minister 
returned to England, and the Wesleyan 
Conference almost unanimously elected 
him to the highest position which it was 
able to bestow on him. Then the hon. 
Member had quoted the case of the 
Society of Friends; but, in the opinion 
of that body, the plain and obvious mean- 
ing of the passages quoted from Leviti- 
cus aneodl marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. References had been made 
to the Biblical argument, which was 
hardly suitable for the House of Com- 
mons. That Assembly was certainly 
not the tribunal to which he would go 
for an authoritative opinion upon a dis- 
puted text of Scripture. He preferred 
to take the opinion of an Archdeacon, 
Canon, and Professor of Hebrew who 
was a strong opponent of the Bill before 
the House. Archdeacon Watkins, to 
whom he referred, said— 

‘*T have no hesitation in expressing the opi- 
nior. that the letter of the Levitical ) eos does 
not forbid, but by inference permits, marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister,”’ 

To those who urged that there was a 
strong religious conviction against these 
marriages, be was entitled to reply that 
there was a strong religious conviction 
the other way, entertained by dis- 
tinguished Churchmen, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and other Noncon- 
formists. It was their duty as indivi- 
duals to obey their consciences, but they 
were not entitled to impose their con- 
scientious convictions upen other people. 
Those who said that these marriages 
were morally wrong and incestuous 
ought to remember that in a very large 
part of the dominions of the Queen they 
were perfectly legal and right. There 
could not be two standards of morality. 
If marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was jmmoral in London it must be 
immoral in Canada and Melbourne. 
Mention had been made of the fact that 
the Queen, upon the advice of her 
Ministers, had given her Assent to these 
marriages in the Colonies. Would that 
Assent have been given if these marriages 
were really immoral? To a Colonial 








law legalizing an immoral union, such 
as that of a man with his own sister, the 
Assent of the Sovereign and her Advisers 
would, of course, never be given. They 
had heard that day a very ingenious and 
imaginative view of the circumstance 
under which the law of 1835 was passed. 
They had heard it gravely stated that 
Lord Lyndhurst passed his Marriage 
Law in consequence of the prejudice then 

revailing against the Ecclesiastical 

ourts. To make such a statement was 
to play with educated men who knew 
the history of the Act of 1835. The real 
facts were these :—The head of a certain 
noble family had married two sisters, 
and had had a son by the second mar- 
riage. The family knew that by a suit 
instituted in the lifetime of the parties 
that marriage might be rendered void, 
and in order to prevent such a catas- 
trophe Lord Lyndhurst was induced to 
introduce his Bill, the sole purpose being 
to legalize that particular marriage. 
Lord Lyndhurst proposed that if a mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees 
should not be called in question within 
two years after the celebration of 
the marriage the legitimacy of the 
children should be indisputable, and 
that in the case of marriages already 
performed the legitimacy of the children 
should be indisputable unless proceed- 
ings were taken within six months after 
the passing of the Bill. It was clear, 
therefore, that the measure was not 
brought in to forbid marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. The Kpiscopal 
Bench, led by two very astute Prelates, 
the Bishop of Exeter and the Bishop of 
London, agreed to allow the portion of 
the Bill referring to past marriages to 
pass if a prohibitive clause were inserted 
with regard to future marriages, and 
Lord Lyndhurst agreed to the compro- 
mise, his chief object being to legalize 
the one marriage then in question. 
The House of Commons, however, 
struck out the prohibitive clause in Com- 
mittee, upon which the Member of the 
Government in charge of the measure 
refused to be responsible for its fate. 
As hon. Members who were still in the 
House remembered well, strong pressure 
was brought to bear upon Members to 
induce them to consent to the re-inser- 
tion of the prohibitive clause, a distinct 
pledge being given that it would be 
repealed in the next year. There were 


at the time in the House of Commons 
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men who had contracted these marriages, 
and of course they wished them to be 
legalized. The result of the negotia- 
tions was that the compromise offered 
by the Government was agreed to, and 
the House of Commons, as had hap- 
pened before and since, accepted a Bill 
payable at a future date, which in the 
eud was dishonoured. Against the 
legislation of 1835 there had been a 
chronic antagonism ever since. The 
law as it at present stood undoubtedly 

romoted immorality in our large towns. 
He was sorry to hear the Home Secre- 
tary say that all great nations were 
against these marriages, and arguing as 
if this was a proposal to follow in the 
steps of heathen tribes. The Home 
Secretary appeared altogether to forget 
that these marriages were perfectly legal 
in our own Colonies of Australia and 
Canada, and also in the United States. 
It was, therefore, rather astonishing to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman laying 
down the doctrine that there was a 
strong feeling in all religious parts of 
the world against such marriages. The 
Home Seeretary facetiously remarked 
that there were plenty of women in the 
world whom men could marry as the 
law at present stood. But that was not 
the way to deal with a question such as 
this, which came home to the hearts of 
many people, and affected the morality 
of a large portion of the population. 
There was no getting over the fact that 
in certain classes there prevailed a strong 
feeling that a deceased wife’s sister be- 
came the natural guardian of her child- 
ren. No satire would remove this con- 
viction. If the affection that sprang up 
could be prevented, the case would be 
different; but no Acts of Parliament 
could do this, and therefore, for the sake 
of morality, if for no other reason, such 
marriages should be permitted. It was 
no use talking about legalizing mar- 
riages with one’s sister. The case ofa 
sister-in-law was very different from 
that of a sister, for natural feeling re- 
volted against marriage with the latter 
and not with the former. That House 
was not competent to decide doctrinal 
or theological questions, and he asked 
hon. Members to support a measure 
which would remove from the subjects of 
the Queen residing in the United King- 
dom disabilities under which they would 
not suffer if they dwelt in one of the 
Colonies of Her Majesty. There was 














the further argument based on the case 
of the children. There was many a 
man who had contracted a marriage in 
one of the Colonies—perfectly valid 
according to the law of that Colony and 
of the Church in that Colony in which 
he might himself have been born—yet 
who, upon having to take up his resi- 
dence in England, found his children 
stamped with the brand of illegitimacy, 
and his wife with the brand of immo- 
rality. He asked the House to remove 
this injustice, and to show that it really 
represented the general feeling of the 
people on this question. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, the House was aware that the 
Government did not regard this as a 
political or Party question; but, not- 
withstanding some Members of the 
Government individually felt strongly 
upon the subject of this Bill, and he 
being one of them, desired not to give 
a silent vote. He understood that the 
right hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) had stated that it was now 
generally admitted that there was no 
valid religious objection to such mar- 
riages as this Bill proposed to legalize. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, what he had 
stated was that the religious argument 
had been practically abandoned in the 
discussion in 1884. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that was much the samething. He did 
not admit that the religious argument 
had been abandoned. But he was not 
going to discuss the question from that 
point of view, and he should be ashamed 
of himself if he did not state that 
conscientiously he had the strongest 
feelings that such marriages were 
contrary to the law of God, whether 
based on the Old or the New Testament. 
But he recognized that that House was 
not a proper tribunal before which to 
argue the subject, apd he should, there- 
fore, not pursue it further. As to the law 
of the Realm, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) appeared to be 
under a misapprehension as to the 
historical position of the questicn. It 


could not be contended that the Bill 
would place matters exactly as they 
were previous to 1835, and it was an 
entire mistake to suppose that before 
that Act these marriages were regarded 
as legal. In the course of 9 debate in 
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the House of Lords in 1883, Lord Cairns, 
whose statements of the law were never 
coloured by any prejudice or personal 
feeling, but were always strictly accurate, 
pointed out this and added—‘‘ They were 
voidable because they were void.” That 
was that noble and learned Lord’s 
dictum, and everyone would admit that 
he was a great authority upon whatever 
legal subject he expressed an opinion. 
The Courts did not make the law, but 
only administered it; and the ground 
upon which they declared a marriage 
void, when applied to to do so, was that 
the marriage was unlawful and therefore 
void. It certainly would be very ob- 
jectionable to revert to the state of 
things existing prior to 1835—either 
these marriages ought to be lawful or 
absolutely unlawful. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
never contended that these marriages 
were lawful prior to 1855, nor did he 
suggest that he wished to revert to the 
state of the law then existing. But 
before the Act of 1835, the validity of 
the marriage could only be raised during 
the lifetime of the parties. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER, con- 
tinuing, said that if these marriages 
were to be allowed, they would next be 
asked to sweep away the other regula- 
tions prohibiting marriage within certain 
degrees of attinity. He would not 
argue the question in a spirit of satire 
and take extreme cases, but he would 
urge the case of nieces and step- 
daughters, and he would ask, if the 
House broke down this principle of 
illegality and prohibition in cases con- 
templated by the Bill, how would it be 
possible to defend it afterwards? It 
was very difficult to get at information 
in this matter; but, as far as it was 
possible to do so, it was clear that there 
had not been a large number of 
breaches of the law; but was it nota 
serious thing to break down the principle 
that man and wife were one flesh? 
That principle had been recognized for 
upwards of 300 years, and if the House 
recognized that as the true principle, 
there was no difficulty in following it 
out to its logical conclusion. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite made use of an 
expression which, though he sympathized 
warmly with it, could, he thought, be 
turned against himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there were a number of 
people who desired to put themselves in 






a proper position. But there was no 
disguising the fact that there was a large 
number of people in this country whose 
feelings would be outraged, and whose 
religious views would be affected by 
such a state of things as the Bill would 
bring about. He believed that for one 
widower who desired to marry his dead 
wife’s sister there were 20 or even 50 
widowers who preferred that their dead 
wife’s sister should be able to live in 
their houses without thinking of matri- 
mony. He was astonished to hear the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Sir John Simon) say that if the Bill 
did not pass, no sister-in-law would be 
able to live in her brother-in-law’s 
house after the death of her sister. 
He could quote many instances of the 
wife’s sister doing so without any idea of 
the necessity of matrimony. It did not 
always follow that a widower must fall 
in love with his sister-in-law, or wish to 
marry her. The relationship of brother 
and sister—a relationship without a 
spark of passion—commenced as soon as 
an honest and pure engagement took 
place, and the feeling which was likely 
to bring about the relationship of matri- 
mony did not arise in the minds of those 
who were thus members of the same 
family. The passage of this Bill would 
put an end to that principle for once and 
for ever; for after that no sister could, 
with any degree of propriety, continue 
to reside in the house of her deceased 
sister’s husband, after the death of her 
sister. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site said that the natural mother of a 
dead woman’s children was her sister, 
who would guard them as her own. A 
woman would make that sacrifice from 
pure affection, and from the various 
motives of family life ; and over and over 
again admirable families were to be 
heard of in which children had been 
brought up by their dead mother’s sister, 
without the latter ever entertairing a 
thought of matrimony. It had been 
said that this was a poor man’s measure. 
That he absolutely and entirely denied. 
Speaking of election speeches, he 
thought the opinion of nearly every 
Member of the House would be that 
they had scarcely ever been asked a 
question on this matter on election plat- 
forms. He wanted to know upon what 
information the advocates of the measure 
came forward and described it as a poor 
man’s measure? He did not believe that 
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instances of a deceased wife’s sister 
going to live with the widower were 
nearly so common in the case of poor 
people as in the case of persons in other 
rauks of life. On the contrary, this 
agitation had been kept alive for years 
by the money and efforts of men who 
were comparatively well-to-do — very 
estimable, no doubt, in other matters— 
but who had broken the law. It was 
well known that there were many in- 
stances of men—otherwise of the highest 
character—who desired to get the law 
altered for their own purposes, and the 
onus rested on those who advocated the 
change to satisfy the House that there 
was a large and widespread demand for 
it. If this change were made it would 
not only affect domestic arrangements 
after the wife’s death, but that enemy 
to domestic happiness—jealcusy—would 
become much more common. From 
whatever point of view the matter was 
regarded, the House ought to be satis- 
fied that the majority of persons who 
were likely to suffer from the existing 
state of the law desired the change. 
The logical position was the recognition 
of the principle that the man who 
married a woman became one flesh with 
her, and she with him, and if that prin- 
ciple was not recognized he was sure 
horrible results would ensue. He enter- 
tained respect for the opinions of others, 
but as he felt strongly on this matter 
he hoped the House would not assent to 
the proposed change of the law. In con- 
clusion, he would say that he did not 
believe there was any evidence to show 
that there was a widespread demand for 
the measure among the working classes. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR ( Donegal, 
E.) said, that, so far from this being a 
poor man’s question, from the inquiries 
he had made he found that the majority 
of these cases arose not amongst persons 
of that class. In the community of which 
he was a member the great majority of 
applications came from persons who 
were comparatively well-to-do, and very 
few of the poor had anything to do with 
them. They had had pamphiets and 
leaflets distributed with regard to the 
opinions of ecclesiastical authorities. 
They had had the opinion of Cardinal 
Newman quoted ina fragmentary and 
misleading form, and they had had cer- 
tain passages read out from the evidence 
of Cardinal Wiseman before the Royal 
Commission of 1846, and certain Petitions 
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to this House signed by Catholic Bishops 
of England and of Ireland which were 
calculated to impress Members with the 
notion that Catholics were in favour of 
the present Bill had been circulated. 
Well, now, the answer to all these was 
very simple. If these Cardinals, and 
Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church were in favour of the present 
Bill, why were they not also in favour of 
the abolition of the ecclesiastical prohi- 
bition against the marriages in question? 
If they said that the Civil Law ought. to 
be altered, why did they not say that the 
Ecclesiastical Law ought also to be 
altered? None of those who had 
solicited the opinions and testimonials 
of the Catholic Bishops had ever said to 
them—‘ Will you propose the abolition 
of the ecclesiastical prohibitions ? ” 
Those people knew that there was not 
a single Catholic Bishop in the world 
who would for a moment entertain any 
such proposition. And why? Because 
the experience of the ecclesiastics of the 
Catholic Churech—and he referred to 
them oot in a religious way, but merely 
as a portion of an historic and educated 
community who had the interests of 
mankind generally at heart—was this, 
that it was salutary and beneficial and 
necessary for the preservation of the in- 
tegrity and sanctity of the home that 
these limitations and these prohibitions 
should exist. They had recognized that 
certain exceptional extreme cases might 
arise from time to time, and with that 
tender care that they had ever manifested 
in matters of thie kind had arranged for 
dispensations when there were good and 
strong grounds set forth. Now, what 
was it that these Archbishops and 
Bishops and priests asked the House to 
do in the Petitions they presented to it? 
Why, not to abolish the prohibition, not 
to do away with the limitation, not 
to disregard the degrees of affinity 
altogether, but to recognize civilly those 
dispensations which the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Church thought fit to 
grant. Now, was the House prepared 
to take up that position? If the House 
was prepared to say that where the 
Pope and where the Catholic Bishops 
had. granted dispensations, they, the civil 
authority of the United Kingdom, would 
recognize the validity of the marriages, 
but not in other cases? If they would 


do that they would accede to the Petition 
of the Catholic Bishops, because the 
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Catholic Bishops did not ask them to go 
any further than that. They were not 
in favour of the policy of the present law, 
and they would not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction should be done away with. Now, 
if this Bill were passed, the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Catholic Church would 
maintain these prohibitions and rules in- 
tact with perfect disregard of the Legisla- 
ture. They would no more consider the 
Act passed by that House than they 
would consider an Act repealing the Ten 
Commandments. The prohibition of the 
marriage of a widower with his deceased 
wife’s sister would be as complete in 
the Catholic Church as it was now. If 
such was their conviction—if the con- 
viction of the Catholic members of this 
community was so strong in favour of 
prohibition that they would still be 
prosecuted for entering into such mar- 
riages, why should the non-Catholic 
portion of the community be exposed to 
the social and moral dangers which 
these prohibitions were intended to pre- 
vent? As a Catholic, he himself was 
perfectly prepared to accept the dis- 
pened power of the Church as sufficient 
or the putin and yet in the interests 
of the non-Catholic portion of the United 
Kingdom he should certainly oppose the 
present Bill. If they eduld devise in this 
country any dispensing power analogous 
to that which existed in the Catholic 
Church, as to the possibility of whieh he 
offered no opinion, then he could con- 
ceive that they would get over the diffi- 
culty ; but he was satistied of this—that 
if they allowed such a measure as the 
present one to become law, they would 
be letting loose upon society in England 
all those evils which had been appre- 
ciated and foreseen and guarded against 
by those whose judgmert was most 
valuable through all the centuries during 
which Christianity had existed. The 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
had talked about the enactment of 
Justinian, but it should be borne in 
mind that centuries before that enact- 
ment the laws of the Romans, of 
Valentinian, Theodosius, and others, 
were upon this subject of the strongest 
and most expressive kind. Not only 
did the Roman Code forbid such mar- 
riages, but there were provisions | 
with the dissolution of such unlawfu 
unions which were of singular force. 
No matter under what circumstances or 





by what mode the original marriage took 
glans it was dissolved, and never once did 
the Roman law recognize the propriety of 
a marriage between a widower and his 
deceased wife’s sister. But that was in 
the very earliest ages of Christian 
influence in the Roman Empire, and 
from these early days of Ohristianity up 
to the present time it would be found 
that the Christian community constantly 
opposed these marriages, except that in 
very exceptional and rare cases dis- 
pensation or authority had been given, 
but very grudgingly given. It was per- 
fectly true that in certain of our Colonies 
the law was different to what it was in 
this country, and that the Colonists com- 
plained of the difference of the law. 
Well, if the law was to be altered in 
one place or the other, why should it not 
be altered in the Colonies? Those in 
the Colonies who objected to the present 
law in this country entered on their 
present marriages with the full know- 
ledge of what the law was, and the lawsof 
the Colonies which authorized these mar- 
riages were passed with full knowledge 
cf the disqualifications and impediments 
prevailing in this country. But whatever 
might be the views of politicians with 
regard to marriages of this kind—how- 
ever their constituents might influence 
certain individual Members of the House 
in voting for the present Bill—he could 
not understand how any Catholic Mem- 
ber could, under any circumstances, con- 
sent to a scheme which was profoundly 
and essentially opposed to every instinct 
and every tradition of Catholicism. 

Ture UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferovsson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, he would not detain the House for 
more than a few moments, but he could 
not abstain from asking the House to 
consider that it was not the Roman 
Catholic Church alone which entertained 
a rooted and fundamental objection to 
the class of marriages that it was thought 
desirable to render lawful by this Bill. 
All branches of the Christian Church 
entertained the same opinion. [ Cries 
of **No, no!”] At all events, the 
National Church of England and all 
the Presbyterian Churches did so. It 
was not at all necessary to go back to 
the Mosaic Law. It was the Christian 
Law of Marriage in its principles to 
which they appealed to show that these 
marriages were detestable in the eye of 
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the Christian Church. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) had stated the 
principles upon which such marriages 
were repugnant to Christianity; but if 
it were desirable to break down the 
pore law forbidding marriage, let it 

e on broad grounds, and not for the 
convenience of individuals. He had 
seen something of the manner in which 
this law permitting the marriage of a 
widower with his dead wife’s sister was 
passed in the Colonies. He was Governor 
of South Australia when the Act in that 
country was passed legalizing these mar- 
riages. He was witness of the factitious 
means made use of to induce the Legis- 
lature of South Australia to pass the 
Bill. It was an agitetion got up from 
home, and got up with money. It took 
root in a fertile field, and amongst a 
community somewhat impatient of eccle- 
siastival restrictions. In this country 
we did not look upon ecclesiastical re- 
strictions as binding, unless they rested 
on principles which we acknowledged 
to be just, and he thought it would 
be admitted that in this country the 
ecclesiastical restriction against marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister rested on 
the strongest principles of propriety and 
justice. The Christian marriage was an 
alliance contracted under the sanction 
of Christian principles. It was a sacred 
symbol, and would in itself be greatly 
deteriorated if its relationship was made 
other than the absolute union of man 
and woman. The Bill would place a 
man in a hateful and detestable position 
towards his sister-in-law, who, but for 
the existence of such a measure, he 
would be entitled to look upon in terms 
of infinitely closer regard than any other 
woman not related to himself. The 
passage of such a Bill would place the 
English family life on a totally new foot- 
ing, changing the whole of its relations. 
And if such a change were desirable in 
one instance, it would be equally desir- 
able in another, and Parliament could 
nei consistently consent to introduce new 
principles and allow marriages in one 
degree of affinity, when it did not permit 
them in another and similar degree. Yet 
the House would shrink, it would hardly 
dare to legalize marriage with a deceased 
husband’s wife or with other relations 
more remote. Though the House had 
on previous occasions accepted similar 
Bills to this, he ventured to think that 
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the mature judgment of the country had 
never been enlisted in its favour, whilst 
there was evidence of a deep-rooted 


aversion against the 
tained on the part of 


the communi 


peewee it con- 
ge sections of 


Mrz. HEN BAGE said, that they had 
had a very friendly debate on both sides, 
‘and he trusted that now they would be 
allowed to proceed to a Division. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 239; 
Noes 182: Majority 57. 

AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Glam.) + ramen igh 
Abraham, w. (Lime- Colman, J. J. 

rick, W.) Corbett, A. C. 
Acland, A. H. D. Cossham, H 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Courtney, L. H. 
Allison, R. A. Cozens- Hardy, H. H. 
Anderson, C. H. Craig, J. 
Asher, A. Craven, J. 
Asquith, H. H. Crawford, D. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Cremer, W. R. 
Austin, J. Crossley, Sir S. B, 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Crossley, E. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. Crossman, Gen. Sir W, 
Banes, Major G. E Darling, C. J. 
Barbour, W. B Davies, W. 
Barclay, J. W De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
Barran, J Dillwyn, L. L. 
Bass, H. Dixon, G. 
Beaumont, H. F. Duff, R. W. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G.C. Ebrington, Viscount 
Bickford-Smith, Ww. Elcho, Lord 


Biggar, J. G. 
Bigwood, J. 

Bolitho, T. B. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Bolton, T. D. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 

F. C. 


Bright, Jacob 


Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Brunner, J. T. 
Bryce, J. 
a T. R. 


Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H 
Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavan, Earl of 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Channing, F. A. 
er yt right hon. H. 


Clank, Sir E. G. 
Cobb, H. P. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Ellis, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 
Esslemont, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, C. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Flower, C. 

Foley, P. J. 

Forster, Sir CO. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 


er, H, 
Gaskell 0. G. Milnes- 
Giles, A. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gray, C. W. 
Grey, Sir E. 
= Sir F. 


Gull 
pte «Day R. T. 

Hanbury-Tracy, hon. 
F.8. A. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
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Hardcastle, F. 


Hartington, Marq, of 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Hayne, OC. Seale- 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

ley, B. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Howell, G. 

Hoyle, I. 

Hunter, W. A. 

Illingworth, A. 

Isaacs, L. H. 

Jacoby, J. A. 

‘| James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

James, hon. W. H. 

Joicey, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kenny, O. 8. 

Knowles, L, 


Lubbock, ‘Sir J. 
Lyell, L. 

Lymington, Viscount 
MacInnes, M, 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 


E. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Montagu, S. 
Morgan, right hon. G. 
0 


Morgan, 0. V. 
Morley, A. 


Mundelia right hon. 


Neville, R. 
Newnes, G. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 


Playfair, right hon. 
Sir i. a 


Plowden, Sir W. O. 
Portman, hon. E. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
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Prive, T. P. 


Provan A. D. 


Pubeton, Sir J. H. 
Randell, 


Samuelson, Sir B. 
Samuelson, G. B. 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sellar, A. O. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Simon, Sir J. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Spencer, hon. OC. R. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stepney - Cowell, Sir 
a a 


Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stewart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Summers, W. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Taylor, F. 
Thomas, A. 
Thomas, D. A. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Villiers, right hon. O. 
P 


s 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Waddy, 8. D. 
Ww R. 


bec hon. 


We Colonel T. 
Waring, , O. M. 

Wain Sir E. W. 

Watt, H. 

Wayman, T. 

West 5, Colonel W. C. 

Whitbread, 

Wiggin, “a 

Will, J. 5S. 

Williams, A.J. 

Williamson, J. 

Williamson, 8S. 

Wilson, H. J. 

Wilson, I. 

Winn, hon. R. 

Winterbotham, A. B. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 

Woodall, W. 

Woodhead, J. 


A. H. 
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Wortley, C. B. Stuart- TELLERS. Malcolm, Col. J. W. 

Wright, ©. Heneage, right hon. E. | Mallock, R. 

Wright, H. 8, Kelly, J. R. Matthews, right hon. 
NOES. Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Aird, J. Fletcher, Sir H. Milvain, T’. 

Allsopp, hon. G. Flynn, J. C. More, R. J. 

Allsopp, hon. P. Forwood, A. B Moss, R. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Fraser, General C. C. | Mount, W. G. 

— Sir G. Fulton, J. F. Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 

i wranthe hon.}| J. R. 

Baird, J.G.A. Mowbray, R. G. C. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Gatigrae Hardy hon. | Murdoch, C. T. 

Baring, T. C. J.8. Newark, Viscount 

Bates, Sir E. Gedge 3 Noble, W. 

Bazley-White, J. Godson, A. F. Northcote, hon. Sir 

Beach, right hon. Sir Goldsworthy, Major- H. 8. 

M. E. Hicks- General W. T. Norton, R. 
Beach, W. W. B. Granby, Marquess of | O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Beadel, W. J. Grimston, Viscount O'Brien, P. J. 
Bentinck, W. G. O. Gunter, Colonel R. O’Connor, A. 
—? Commander Hall, A. W O'Neill, hon. R. T. 

Hall, C. Paget, Sir R. H. 

Bland Colonel H. Halsey, T. F. Parker, hon. F. 

B. H Hamilton, Lord C. J. | Pearce, Sir W. 
Bond, G. H. Hamilton, Lord E Pelly, Sir L. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. Hanbury, R. W. Penton, Captain F. T. 
Boord, T. W. Hankey, F. A. Plunket, right hon. 
Borthwick, Sir A. Hardcastle, E D. R. 
Bristowe, T. L. Harrington, E. Powell, F. 8. 
—e hon. W. St. Hastings, G. W. Power, P. J. 

J.F Hayden, L. P. Price, Captain G. E. 
Burghley, Lord Heath, A. R. Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Campbell, Sir A. Herbert, hon. S. Rankin, J. 

Campbell, J. A. Hill, il, right hon. Lord | Reed, H. B. 


Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J.E. 
Compton, F. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Doringtun, Sir J. E. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Edwards-Moss, T. O. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elton, ©. I 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Feilden, Lieut. - Gen. 
R. J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Finch, G. H. 


Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 


mane E. B, 

Hoare, 8. 

Holloway, G. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Howard, J. 

Hubbard, hon. E, 

a Hallett, Col. 


Hulse, E. H. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jeffreys, A. F. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
King, H. 8. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lafone, A 
Lawrance, J. CO. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lees, E. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord W. C, 
Gordon- 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 


Mackintosh, O. F. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘Donald, P. 





Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Means. 


Robertson, J. P. B. 
Ross, A. H. 


Round, J. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. ° 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Stokes, G. G. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sykes, U. 

albot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Salt, T. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 27th April. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 


mittee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘‘ That, inaddition to the Duties of Customs 
payable on Wine before the twenty-seventh 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 


eighty -eight, ‘there shall, 


where the Wine is 


imported in bottles, be levied and charged the 
Duties following (that is to pe Soa 
Upon every dozen bottles of at = 


a & 


If in imperial half-pint bottles 


or bottles of less capacity .. 


01 3 


If in bottles of capacity exeeed- 
ing imperial half-pint bottles 
and not exceeding imperial 


pint bottles .. 
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ing imperial pint bottles and 
not exceeding imperial quart 
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If in bottles of capacity exceed- 


ing imperial 
and not exe 
rial quarts. 


It in bottles of capacity ex exceed- 
ing two imperial quarts .. 


— (Hr. Jackson.) 
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Ways and 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he desired to ask whether 
the Government had considered the in- 
equality this proposal would make in 
respect to certain hurable but very 
sound wines? It was all very well in 
regard to such wines as champagne ; 
they could bear the burden of 5s. 
a dozen. The charge on each bottle being 
slight in proportion to price did not 
matter much. But there were Greek 
and Italian wines imported in bottles, 
or in flasks, protected by wicker work 
—familiar to the eyes, if not to the 
taste, of hon. Members—on which the 
charge would weigh with very great 
severity. Some of these wines were in- 
troduced in barrel, and bottled in Eng- 
land; but a very large proportion of 
wines, such as Barolo and Chianti, 
were imported in flasks such as were 
used for olive oil. The proposed duty 
would revolutionize the trade, and com- 
promise the interests of a large number 
of persons who dealt in these articles. 
The amount of such wine drunk in Lon- 
don was very much larger than many 
hon. Members would suppose ; in fact, he 
had a very strong suspicion that more 
bond fide Italian wine was drunk in Lon- 
don than bond fide champagne. A great 
deal of stuff was not only bottled, but 
made in England, and passed under the 
name of champagne; the amount of real 
champagne drunk was a very mea- 
sureable quantity, but the consump- 
tion of bond fide Italian wine was larger 
than that of realchampagne. To throw 
on that wine the charge of 5s. a-dozen 
was altogether out of proportion to the 
same charge placed on champagne. The 
bottles were sold, he supposed, at from 
ls. 10d. to 2s. 5d. a-piece, and to put 
5d. on the price was equal to a duty 
of 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem, in some 
eases more; while the charge on cham- 
pagne amounted to only about 8 or 9 
per cent. That difference of treatment 
was very serious, and he would ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Government had considered the in- 
equality of the incidence of the duty, 
and proposed to make any modification 
in the arrangement ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not ask him 
to go into the merits of the question. 
As he was aware, the Resolution now 
proposed was merely to correct a little 
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inaccuracy in the former Resolution, or 
an oversight. It was overlooked that 
there were bottles larger than two 
imperial quarts, and the Resolution had 
been amended to cover the larger and 
smaller bottles. He believed the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member had 
been under the. consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the 
hon. Member would agree that a more 
convenient opportunity for discussion 
would be in Committee on the Budget 
Bill. He knew his right hon. Friend 
had given attention to the subject; but 
in his absence he would rather not 
answer the question of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
asked, had the Government considered 
the possible effect of this duty on our 
commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries, especially France, and whether 
those relations appeared to be in any 
way inseoure, and whether the reports 
in the newspapers had any foundation, 
and there was any reason to suppose 
measures of retaliation might be adopted? 
When the proper time came, he hoped 
those questions would not be lost sight 
of. He made these observations in con- 
sequence of remarks that fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
put his proposals before the House. In 
an unwise moment, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave expression to an opinion 
that we had not received much con- 
sideration from foreign countries, and 
might therefore act with a certain 
amount of liberty in this matter. All he 
(Mr. Illingworth) would observe in this 
connection was, that England would 
suffer infinitely more in her international 
fiseal relations by these paltry interfer- 
ences with trade, and they were putting 
into the hands of Protectionists of other 
countries a powerful weapon by putting 
on this tax, accompanied by such obser- 
vations as those of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had alluded to. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he should not 
like these remarks to go forth without 
observation. He was rather sorry the 
hon. Member had taken that oppor- 
tunity of raising the question, and upon 
such very slight and uncertain informa- 
tion. The Government had no know- 
ledge of, nor any reason to anticipate, 
any of the difficulties the hon. Member 
seemed to apprehend so far as France or 
any other country was concerned. If 
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was not likely that any difficulty 
would be created by the financial pro. 
posal. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he was afraid the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Jackson) had hardly been 
watching what was going on in France. 
But, passing from that subject, he 
wanted to ask, had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer considered the effect of 
the duty oun or Colonial wine trade? 
The Australian Colonies were growing 
sound wines, and sending them to Eng- 
land in increasing quantities, mainly in 
bottle. The imposition of this duty on 
light wines in bottle must needs much 
affect that trade. On this Colonial 
trade, as well as on the Tuscan wines, 
the duty would be almost prohibitory. 
So, also, the wines of Austria, Hungary, 
and Greece that were imported in 
bottle. These were useful wines ; they 
were cheap—[An hon. Member: And 
nasty.|—he did not share that opinion 
of his hon. Friend. Some who had 
drunk the wines could endorse the 
praise that Robert Browning gave to 
** good Chiantiand old Barolo.” There 
was less objection to the tax on cham- 
pagne, but the tax would have a 
mischievous result on our commerce in 
other respects. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W ) said, he was not qualified 
to discuss the merits of the wines in 
question ; what he had to say had refer- 
ence to other points. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a demand in the 
Resolution which he was not present to 
support, and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, usually so profuse in explanation, 
had given no reason why there should 
be this mechanical tax on wines im- 
ported in bottle. What was the danger 
of importation in that form, and was it 
an extraordinary thing to put the same 
tax on a bottle of wine, whether it cost 
half-a-crown or half-a-guinea? This 
was proposed, too, at the very time when 
the instincts of every man who professed 
to desire the advancement of inter- 
national relations between this and 
other countries should dictate to him to 
teach foreign nations that protective 
duties were bad in principle. But the 
Government imposed a Protectionist tax 
that he must say was of a stupid cha- 
racter, for it was based on the mere 
mechanical calculation of quart and pint 
bottles. The Committee was entitled to 
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| some more urgent reasons than had been 
given by the tary to the Treasury. 
The hon. Gentleman said the Resolution 
was only a pene some previous 
mistake. {Mr. Jackson : A correction. ] 
He accepted the correction, but must 
express his own opinion that the Resolu- 
tion only supplemented a previous mis- 
take, and carried itfurther. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have been 
present to say why the charge was 
proposed, as to which the Secretary had 
not enlightened the Committee. This 
was more than a mere question of a duty 
on champagne ; the cheaper light wines 
were concerned, and were to be taxed 
25 or 30 per cent, because they were 
imported in bottle. It could be con- 
ceived that it would be better for the 
wine to be bottled in the country where 
it was grown, and by the people who 
understood its qualities, than that it 
should be manipulated by people in 
London, as it would be, to avoid the tax 
of id. per bottle, or 6d. as it would be 
to the consumer. On other points the 
proposal was objectionable; but he did 
not wish to occupy time. No explana- 
tion had been given to the Committee 
why debateable matter should be pressed 
on within a few minutes of the close of 
the Sitting. There was ample time be- 
fore the House—the Government had 
not foreshadowed the close of the Session. 
To those who believed in Free Trade, 
these taxes had a Protectionist tendency, 
and this at a time when there were in- 
dications of possible foreign complica- 
tions, indications that a time might be 
at hand when those who professed 
such anxiety for the integrity of the 
British Empire might find that Empire 
in danger, or at least in troubie. This 
was no time for proposing what at the 
best was but a petty, paltry tax, but 
which might endanger our commercial 
relations with our neighbours, and give 
the Government the colour of advocating 
Protectionist principles. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was sorry if 
the hon. Member misunderstood him. 
He intended to point out that the Resolu- 
tion was really to correct an omission in 
the previous Resolution in reference 
to wines in bottle. No reference was 
made in that Resolution to bottles 
larger than two imperial quarts. The 
present Resolution raised no new ques- 
tion—it was a mere correction of a 





Resolution already passed. 
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Mr. ORAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
said, in view of the importance of the 
subject he would move the debate 
be adjourned. 

Tue OHAIRMAN said, the proper 
form of carrying out the hon. Member’s 
intention would be to move to report 
Progress ; and he would point out that 
if that Motion were seriously moved, he 
must, of necessity, under the Six o’clock 
Rule, leave the Chair. 

Mr. ORAIG said, he would make 
that Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Craig.) 


Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped that 
the Motion would not be pressed. If the 
Resolution were not passed, the previous 
Resolution remained in its present form. 
The present Resolution simply applied 
to certain bottles that were left out of 
the list, and there was no ground for 
such omission. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked, was it 
not a fact that the Government were 
now levying the new duty ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that 
aggravated the difficulty, and he ob- 
jected to further progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morroi. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL.—[But 61.] 

(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Richard, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Stuart 
Rendel, Mv. William Abraham.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he hoped there would be no 
objection to taking the second reading 
of this Bill with the intention of re- 
ferring it toa Select Committee. Among 
Welsh Members, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, there was no objection to that 
course. 

Tuz PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Bzacu) 
(Bristol, W.) said he would  re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the First Lord of the Treasury had 





objected previously to the second reading 
being taken without discussion. 


Second Reading deferred till To 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
ovhnigininnn 
METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of 
Her Majesty’s Princi Secretaries of State 
under ‘‘The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” 
relating to lands in the Parishes of St. Mary, 
Newington (Surrey), St. Pancras (Middlesex), 
St. Dunstan, Stepney (Middlesex), St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington (Middlesex), and Elstree 
(Hertford), ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 212,} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the City of Coventry, 
the Rural Sanitary Districts of the Cockermouth 
and Shardlow Unions, and the City of Worcester, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 213.] 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDEKS 
(wo. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Alfreton, the Borough of Cardiff, 
the Local Government Districts of Leadgate and 
Llanfrechfa Upper, the Port of Lowestoft, the 
Local Government Districts of Oswaldtwistle 
and Sonth Gosforth, and the Improvement Act 
District of Spalding, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 214.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders under the provisions of “ The 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1876,” as amended and extended by “ The 
Poor Law Act, 1879,” relating to the parishes 
of Asheldam, Black Notley, Bradwell-near- 
Coggeshall, Cressing, Dengie, Fairstead, Feer- 
ing, Goldhanger, Great Coggeshall, Great 
Totham, Kelvedon, — Little Cogges- 
hall, Little Totham, Mayland, Pattiswicke, 
Purleigh, Rivenhall, Saint Lawrence, Saint 
Mary’s, Saint Peter’s, Southminster, Steeple, 
Stisted, Stow Maries, Terling, Tollesbury, 
Tolleshunt D'Arcy, Tolleshunt Knights, Tol- 
leshunt Major, Ulting, White Notley, and 
Wickham Bishop, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Long and Ms. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 215.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders of the Local Government 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
amended and extended by ‘‘The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the townships of Foston, 
Heslerton West, Ideridgehay-and-Alton, [reton 
Wood, Kirk Ireton, Scamston, Thornton-le- 
Clay, Thorp Bassett, and Yeddingham, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 216.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of “ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
amended and extended by “The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the parishes of Barn- 
ston, Bowers Gifford, Corringham, Downham, 
Dunton, Fobbing, Great Bardfield, Great Dun- 
mow, High Easter, High Roothing, Laindon 
(two), Langdon Hills, Lee Chapel, Little Bard- 
field, Little Warley, Nevendon, Pitsea, Rams- 
den Bell House, and Vange, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie, 

Biil presented, and read the first time. [Bill 217.] 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(PooR LAW) (No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of ‘“‘ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,’ as 
amended and extended by “The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the Parishes of 
Aberffraw, Ceidio, Edeyrn, Llandogged, Llan- 
dudwen, Llangadwaladr, Llanrhychwyn, Nevin, 
Trefriew, and Tydweiliog, and to the Town- 
ships of Llanrwst and Tre-Gwydir, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 218.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(PooR LAW) (NO. 5) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,’’ as 
amended and extended by “The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the Parishes of Aving- 
ton, Berstead, Brixton, Brook, Calbourne, 
Easton, Gatcombe, Itchen Abbas, Itchen Stoke, 
Kingston, Saint Nicholas, Shalfleet, Shorwell, 
Thornham, and Wootton, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 219.] 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR (QUALIFICATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Henry J. Wilson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Qualification of 
Guardians of the Poor, ordered to be brought in 
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' of Lords. 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 


b 
Sh and Mr. James Rowlands. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 220. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Bitts—Select Committee 
—Liability of Trustees (24), nominated. 

Third Reading — Army (Annual)* (55); East 
India (Purchase and Construction of Rail - 
ways) * (56), and passed, 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving to 
name the Peers as the Select Committee 
on the Bill, said, that he had received a 
large number of communications con- 
taining suggestions for alterations and 
amendments in the Bill proposed. The 
communications had been so numerous 
that he had found it quite impossible to 
acknowledge them individually, and he 
wished to take that opportunity of 
thanking those who had made sugges- 
tions to him, and to assure them that 
they should receive full attention and 
consideration. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords following be 
named of the Select Committee :”— 


E. Cowper. L. Wigan, 
E. Milltown. (BE. Crawford and 
E. Northbrook.” Balcarres). 


L. Thurlow. L. Fermanagh, 
L. Brodrick, (B#. Erne). 
(V. Midleton). L. Hobhouse. 


L. Herschell. 
Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lory STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to move— 

‘* That an humble Address be’ presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into and report upon the 
question whether a revision of the Standing 
Orders in the House of Lords, or other changes 
with regard to it, might be so framed as to add 
to its efficiency,” 
said: My Lords, although the Motion 
stood upon the Paper on the 19th of 
March, it was not possible to bring for- 
ward the Notice in the form of an 
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Amendment. It came behind another, 


and, according to the usages of Parlia- 
ment, two Amendments cannot both lead 
toa Division. Indeed, by one, the House 
will recollect, some hesitation and con- 
fusion was occasioned. In answer to a 
challenge from the noble Earl who 
moved for a Select Committee, I said 
that I should bring it forward as a 
separate proposal ; and have, therefore, 
sought an early opportunity to do so. 
| Lords, it cannot be held that the 
subject is abandoned, becauseon the 19th 
of March, after an eloquent debate, the 
Motion was defeated. The language of 
the Press, which if it ought not to have 
too great a sway, can never be entirely 
disregarded, urges us to follow up the 
question. There is a Bill before us to 
reconstitute the Chamber. Let me adi 
it was presented since I gave my Notice 
for this evening. If that Bill had any 
chance of being adopted as it stands, the 
present Motion might have been un- 
necessary. As it has not the least, the 
Motion is most apposite. That Bill re- 
quires a Commission to amend, and even 
a Commision to interpret it. I am not 
on that account opposing it, or wishing 
to disparage it. I do full justice to its 
author, who has laboured on the subject. 
But it requires, like other schemes, a 
drastic and effective agency to decompose 
and to appraise it. A few weeks ago, 
the noble Earl from whom it comes, 
declared himself in favour of inquiry. 
To-night it is hardly necessary to enter 
into general considerations when your 
Lordships have lately had so great a 
dose of erudition and of oratory that its 
effect may still continue. Whether Mr. 
Pitt, or the noble Marquess the First 
Minister (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
has been most fertile of new Peerages, is 
a very interesting question, but does not 
really bear upon the changes to be 
thought of. e may see, from the 
memoirs of Lady Esther Stanbope, that 
Mr. Pitt avowed to his gifted niece, who 
was the mistress of his household, that 
he had gone much too far in that direc- 
tion. We do not know that the noble 
Marquess has yet been hurried into any 
similar confession. I only mention that 
in passing. The essential point is to 
show that, in rejecting a Select Com- 
mittee, the House has in no way declared 
itself against a Motion like the present 
one. A Select Committee would not 
have been a proper agency from several 
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considerations. On a subject of such 
magnitude, so interesting to all the 
House, and where so many would have 
urged a proper claim to sit upon it, it 
must have been composed of a uumber 
about or over 20. A Body of that kind 
cannot be consultative. It is made u 
on principle of adverse elements, whic 
look on one another with reciprocal dis- 
trust, and cannot well be drawn to 
harmony and confidence. Ido not speak 
from theory, but saw it upon two 
occasions—a Committee of Lord Grey 
upon the Franchise ; a Committee under 
the late Lord Olanricade, a few years 
after, upon Irish Land Tenure. In all 
robability the Committee would have 
een under the direction of the noble 
Earl who moved for it. But he is more 
conspicuously than anyone identified 
with a Leader much distrusted by the 
greater part of this Assembly. *[ore- 
over, in his long and able speech, the 
noble Earl foreshadowed rather violent 
proposals, of which the aim would seem 
to be to transfer the majority from one 
side to the other. But there is some- 
thing else more fatal to the project. The 
Select Committee could only work during 
the Session, and the remainder of the 
Session would not suffice for such a task 
as it would have to grapple with. It 
might be re-appointed. Its toil would 
even thus be intermittent. Evidence 
would grow and no conclusion be arrived 
at. Beyond that, although he spoke 
almost two hours, the noble Earl never 
once attempted to point out that a Select 
Committee would be a safe or an 
effective agency to bring about his 
object. His silence upon that point has 
condemned it. In advocating a Com- 
mission, it may be first desirable to 
guard it against one or two misapprehen- 
sions. It has been said that the House 
of Lords would lose control over the 
problem. The control would be quite 
as great by one method as by the other. 
A Peer might preside over the Commis- 
sion, and there is no doubt that, under 
the direction of the Government, he 
would doso. A majority of Peers might 
also sit upon it. Again, Parliament 
would not be bound by its Report more 
than by that of a Select Committee. No 
Government, no Parliament, is forced to 
act on the recommendation of one body 
or the other. Like pioneers, they are 
subordinate to those who have instructed 
them. They form a path; they do not 
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order a direction. Now for the advan- 
tage of the process. It would, in the first 

lace, be far more limited in number. 

alf-a-dozen might complete it. Se- 
condly, it need not be made up of per- 
sons usually at variance. Thirdly, it 
admits of talent bog the circle of the 





House or of the islature. Lastly, 
it would not be subject to the Pro- 
rogation, but might go on con- 
tinuously working until its labour was 
completed. As to the modus operandi, 
many who sit here might be available 
as Chairmen. It would be in communi- 
cation with the Government. There 
would be leisure to gain Reports from 
all the Upper Chambers either of 
America or of the Continent. There 
would be leisure to canvass all the 
schemes which politicians have arrived 
at. There would be leisure to hear the 
evidence which Members of the House, 
who know it well, might be inclined to 
offer. A conclusion would be formed 
which must enrich, although it cannot 
force or compromise, the Ministry who 
gather it. Nine months, as they would 
not be broken by a Prorogation, might 
be sufficient for the purpose. If the 
Commission sat in May, by February of 
next year the result would be in our 
possession. My Lords, there is a great 
deal of experience to which I may 
appeal during the last 50 years, 
or since the period when legislation 

ained an impulse not as yet exhausted. 

ven before 1830 the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel appointed a 
Commission—famous in its time—to in- 
quireintothe Law of Real Property, from 
which a series of improvements has 
originated. The New Poor Law, in 
1834, perhaps the most successful mea- 
sure of our age, if you consider the 
abuses it corrected, the principles it 
recognized, the clamour it survived, the 
influence it exercises by Boards of 
Guardians and by workhouses, was 
nothing but an offspring of that agency. 
A year later, municipal reform was 
similarly organized and similarly car- 
ried. A Select Committee has not, as 
far as I know, been the basis of any 
celebrated measure. But there is acon- 


verse. It is worth while to glance at 
legislation which no inquiry has pre- 
ceded. Has it entirely succeeded? If 
a Commission had preceded the Reform 
Act ot 1832, it might have lasted longer. 
Ifa Commission had preceded the re- 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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presentative arrangements welive under, 
they might not have earned the title of 
Niagara which Mr. Carlyle gave them. 
If a Commission had preceded the Act 
on the Irish Church in 1869, we might 
not have seen as its upshot Protestants 
and Catholics dissatisfied, a fund suffi- 
cient to have tranquillized the country 
miserably squandered, religion unen- 
dowed, and anarchy incorporated. Ex- 
perience, both positive and negative, 
may lead us to conclude that Commis- 
sions are the best source from which 
measures ean proceed, unloss they are 
the work of a Department, which is the 
ease with many Bills your Lordships 
have considered. But no Department 
is available for organizing changes the 
House of Lords may be in need of. It 
is not a matter to refer to the Board of 
Works, the Treasury, or even the Home 
Office. The reference which I propose 
is based on much consideration. There 
is no desire to gloss it over; but, on the 
contrary, to bring it under the scruti- 
nizing eyes of those who are requested 
to adopt it. The Oommission would, at 
first, inquire whether revision of the 
Standing Orders would meet the wants 
of the Assembly. It is not desirable to 
rush into an Act of Parliament until you 
know it tobe necessary. It is not desir- 
able to bring one House before cen- 
sorious discussion of another if you can 
avoid it. It is opposed to all the prin- 
ciples of statesmanship to seek, by 
hazardous exertion and precarious ad- 
venture, what you may bring about by 
safe, by self-depending, and internal 
re-arrangement. Ifthe noble Earl who 
moved on the 19th of March has not 
arrived at that conclusion or derides it, 
he has not meditated long enough, and 
he has taken Nimis eloguentia, sapientia 
parum, for his motto. One change alone 
—beyond those which I lately urged 
upon the House, and wholly independent 
of them—might have considerable in- 
fluence. It is the enlargement of the 
quorum. If a quorum of 40 or 50 was 
required, the daily aspect of the Upper 
Chamber might be seriously altered. 
I do not recommend the alteration, as 
certain hazards would belong to it, but 
only mention it to show that by work- 
ing through the Standing Orders we 
might prempny act upon attendance, 
the leading object to be compassed. We 
have lately seen in ‘‘another place” 
a transformation brought about by 
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nothing but an altered system of Pro- 
cedure. Blind, indeed, must be the 
politician who, wishing to improve the 
House of Lords, is unadmonished by 
that circumstance. But after the Com- 
mission has explored the possibility re- 
siding in the Standing Orders, they 
enter on the whole domain of legisla- 
tive effort. The words ‘or other 
changes” take away all limit. It is 
not very likely that they will follow the 
noble Mover on the 19th of March, 
and recommend a Congress of both 
Houses—such as we may sometimes 
watch at Versailles, in which your Lord- 
ships would be unavoidably outnum- 
bered—to settle controverted questions. 
But they would be quite at liberty to 
do so, if they could reason that the 
efficiency of this House would be pro- 
moted by the measure. In pointing to 
the grounds of a Commission, I am not 
under the necessity of indicating any 
scheme to which I may be favourable. 
It would be imprudent upon this account. 
The most cautious and elaborated set of 
changes must lead to difference of opi- 
nion. Those who do not acquiesce at 
first in any feature of a plan sug- 
gested would be inclined to vote against 
the course which I now advocate, al- 
though without a strictly logical con- 
nection, as the Commission might be 
wholly adverse to the feature so objected 
to. But I will go so far, with the per- 
mission of the House, as to refer toa 
most interesting paper which has come 
before the world since our late discussion, 
and alludes to it. It is a contribution 
to The National Review of April, by the 
Hon. George Curzon, who sits for a part 
of Lancashire, with the concurrence of 
the Hon. William Brodrick, who sits for 
a part of Surrey. ‘There is scarcely any 
proposition in it I should not be inclined 
to accede to, or any train of reasoning 
which has not frequently occurred to me. 
The appearance of this paper, which is 
not the first from the same quarter, leads 
to several reflections. It shows that 
among elder sons, whom time may bring 
into this House, there is a movement to 
reform it. It shows that among rising 
politicians, there is a great maturity of 
observation and suggestion on the topic. 
It shows that a former Private Secretary 
of the noble Marquess opposite—for 
such was Mr. Ourzon—impregnated with 
his opinions, versed in his ideas by 
means of that relation, is disposed to lead 
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opinion on the subject. The Government 
would be deluded if they thought that 
an attitude of mere resistance or evasion 
would suffice for them. Not, nowever, 
that the slightest censure ought yet to 
fall upon them. On the 19th of March, 
they were well entitled to resist the 
Motion. They would be ill-advised if 
they determined to extemporize a mea- 
sure. Should a Commission be appointed, 
I hope to bring before it, in a more 
guarded form, a scheme which coincides 
with that of Mr. Curzon and Mr. Brod- 
rick in most of its particulars, and all of 
its foundations. It remains to touch, 
although but superficially and briefly, on 
the grounds which make some course of 
action indispensable. As neither Mr. 
Curzon nor Mr. Brodrick have sat in 
this Assembly, they cannot reason from 
experience of what demands considera- 
tion in it. The grand evil, I submit to 
your Lordships, and that without which 
no proceeding would be necessary, is the 
degree of non-attendance. Out of about 
500, we may count on about 50. But 
that might be endured, although it leads 
to hostile criticism, and has many incon- 
veniencies. It is only at the end of the 
Session it becomes enhanced into a poli- 
tical calamity. During the months of 
August and September, as I have seen 
for the last two years, myself remaining, 
the Government are wholly uncontrolled 
and sit with empty Benches opposite 
them. In the meanwhile, at the same 
period, and, therefore, under equal dis- 
advantages, in “ another place,’’ you see 
about 300. Of course, the explanation 
is an obvious one. According to the 
hidden laws by which the world is 
governed, good motives are not strong 
enough unless necessity corroborates 
them. Necessity arises from electors, 
while men who sit for life are thrown 
too much upon their virtue. There is 
another rather grave consideration which 
has not been adverted to so far as I re- 
member. In ‘another place” 162 
Members have arrayed themselves 
against the hereditary principle. That 
circumstance alone would not, indeed, 
have much importance, unless it was 
regarded in connection with another. It 
ought not to be forgotten that the officers 
of this House are paid by an annual 
Vote, which may be, and is, usually 
debated. The same 162, enlarging 
gradually, may end in power to reject 
it. It has been said that fees would act 
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as an equivalent. But fees depend on 
Private Bills and litigation, which must 
always be precarious. The action of this 
House might thus be seriously com- 
promised by those whom, in its present 
form, it has to look to as opponents. It 
cannot be said that this House is in 
itself disposed to overcome the disad- 
vantages under which it labours. A 
Committee on Acoustics sat some years 
ago. Not one of its conclusions has 
been acted on. It is true that they were 
insufficient for their purpose. But on 
other points—as I have lately proved— 
there is a similar reluctance to do any- 
thing. There is nothing violent or 
startling, as has often been assumed, in 
the principle of change applied to — 
Chambers. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished have been corrected with 
advantage. The Roman Senate, if I 
am not deceived, on several occasions 
had new elements adjoined to it. It 
lasted far enough into the Empire to 
debate whether Christianity or Paganism 
should be the national religion. Since 
1830, the French Senate has been often 
reconstructed. It is still flourishing, 
and musters day by day, as I know, about 
100 Members. Withing the last few 
years, as we were told on the 19th of 
March, the Upper House of Hungary 
has been a good deal modified, with no 
bad effect so far as present information 
reaches us, under the direction of a 
statesman so remarkable for prudence 
that he is styled at Buda-Pest the Sir 
Robert Walpole of his country. The 
policy of change, however, reposes on a 
deeper ground, and one too difficult to 
bring before the House, except in pass- 
ing fora moment. When 20 years ago, 
no doubt under imperious necessity, the 
Reform Act of 1832 was superseded, and 
the power of the middle-classes was 
subverted, it became more essential, on 
the widest unds, that the virtually 
disfranchised Orders should find in this 
House the refuge which they wanted. 
It became more important that a 
House of Commons, based on the 
supremacy of numbers, should not be 
wholly uncorrected and unbalanced. 
But it may be doubted whether, 
in its present shape, this House 
can ever be the necessary equipoise. 
That equipoise is better drawn from 
Senates than from Armies. But, if 
Senates refuse to give, they furnish 
Armies with a’reason for supplying it. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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Before sitting down, I wish to make a 
serious appeal to the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister, that he may not sud- 
denly impede the only course by which 
improvement in the House can be ap- 
parently effected. The alternatives are 
all of them exhausted. A Select Com- 
mittee has been negatived. The Govern- 
ment have not the slightest disposition 
to introduce a legislative measure. The 
Bill which has been read a first time 
might be read a second time, on the con- 
dition of being subjected to an organized 
tribunal, but is not likely to proceed on 
any other footing. The noble Marquess 
can appreciate the caution by which the 
Commissioners are invited to probe the 
Standing Orders, before embarking on 
the open sea of legislative project. 
According to the terms pro on the 
part of your Lordships, there will be no 
avowal of deficiency. You will not 
plead guilty to inadequate attendance, 
or any other error. The proudest, the 
most irreproachable Assembly might 
still desire to ascertain whether its 
efficiency by any change might possibly 
be heightened. The noble Marquess 
cannot overlook the special difficulty of 
passing any measure on this subject 
through the two Houses of Parliament. 
In one, you have Conservative reluct- 
ance, in the other, Radical antagonism, 
to perplex you. In one, men look with 
pardonable jealousy on change; in the 
other, they are opposed to anything 
which takes away the blemishes, en- 
hances the authority, and thus prolongs 
the action of the UpperChamber. It is 
only by the aid of a well-organized Com- 
mission, the authority it gives, the 
currents of opinion it diffuses, that you 
can hope to steer through obstacles so 
diverse. But let me not be thought to 
mean that on a subject of this kind the 
noble Marquess can be permitted to 
assume the part of a Dictator. Before 
Easter your Lordships gave a lesson to 
the Government which cannot be for- 
gotten. If something must be done, if 
every scheme is immature, if no pre- 
paratory course, except that which I 
suggest, is either feasible or adequate, 
it becomes this House to lead the 
Government into the true path, and not 
by them to be irrationally turned from 
it. With different ranks, with varying 
traditions, with Parties violently hostile 
—at least on this side of the House— 
your Lordships are condensed under one 
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principle, ‘Nobility obliges.’ To resist 
place and power, when they go astray, 
or even when their policy is hesitating 
and their counsels are ambiguous, is not 
among the least imperative of many 
duties it suggests to us. I trust on 
this occasion that it may not be re- 
quired, and that the Government may 
see the course which I submit to be the 
course which prudence sanctions and 
necessity imposes. I therefore move 
the Resolution of which I have given 
Notice. 

Moved, ‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Commission to inquire and report 
upon the question whether a revision of the 
Standing Orders in the House of Lords, or other 
changes with regard to it, might be so framed 
as to add to its efficiency.”"—( Zhe Lord Strath- 
eden and Campbell.) 


Tue PRIME MINISTER ayp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saispury) 
said, he had listened very attentively to 
the earnest speech of the noble Lord in 
explanation of the Motion which he had 
brought before their Lordships. His 
Motion was— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into and report upon 
the question whether a revision of the Standing 
Orders in the House of Lords, or other changes 
with regard to it, might be so framed as to add 
to its efficiency.” 


These revisions were not uncommon. 
They had been adopted from time to 
time, and it would be for their Lord- 
ships, when they saw a definite need of 
revision, to inquire into any matter. 
which required to be set right. The 
noble Lord had observed that Select 
Committees on these matters had been 
condemned ; but that view was hardly 
accurate. What was objected to in the 
Motion of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Rosebery), some little 
time ago, was rather the indefiniteress 
of the Reference to the Select Committee, 
and not the use of a Select Comn.ittee 
as a means of inquiry into a definite 
matter which required inquiry. He did 
not think the Motion of the noble Lord 
would be exempt from the same criti- 
cism ; but, even if it were otherwise, it 
would be perfectly impossible to agree 
with the Motion. He never heard of a 
Royal Commission upon the Standing 
Orders. It was contrary to the consti- 
tution of the House, and it was very 
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fortunate that the noble Lord lived in 
peaceful times, as two centuries ago he 
would inevitably have been sent to the 
Tower for such a proposal. There was 
no instance, he ventured to say, of one 
of the Estates of the Realm initiating an 
inquiry into the constitution of another. 
If there was anything in the Standing 
Orders which the noble Lord, or any 
other noble Lord, could show required 
inquiry, the Government would not be 
averse to inquiry; but, of course, it 
must be by the ordinary Constitutional 
course of a Select Committee. But he 
feared it would be raising a grave Con- 
stitutional question to ask the Crown to 
undertake an examination of the Stand- 
ing Orders, and he could not advise 
their Lordships to assent to the Motion. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: I am not sure whether I fully 
understand the objection of the noble 
Marquess. If this House addresses the 
Crown to pursue inquiry by which 
changes may be recommended, what is 
there to prevent the Crown from under- 
taking it? It can be no encroachment 
on our Body. But this is nothing but 
a technicality, as the Commission, like 
all Commissions, would be nominated by 
the Government. Beyond that, the 
Reference to the Standing Orders, al- 
though it seems to me a good pre- 
caution for the reasons I have stated, is 
in no way indispensable. It may be 
omitted altogether, and the Commission 
would only have a general Instruction 
to report on changes which appear to be 
desirable. If, however, Her Majesty’s 
Government feel themselves unable or 
unwilling to organize a Commission of 
the kind, I cannot press the Motion. 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 


Message from the Commons to acquaint this 
House that they have directed the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by them to join with a Com- 
mittee of this House to examine into the pre- 
sent system of Private Bill Legislation to meet 
the Committee appointed by their Lordships in 
Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, To-morrow at 
half-past ‘Three of the clock : 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by 
this House do meet the Committee appointed 
by the Commons in Room No. 1, Upper Cor- 
ridor, Zo-morrow at half-past Three of the 
clock. 


House adjourned‘at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 


past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday 19th April, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]— Serecr Commirrezr — Standing 
Orders, Mr. Carew added. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Third Reading— 
Keble College (Lords), negatived. 

Puntic Brts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Yay [Fifth 
Night), debate adjourned ; Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act (1887) Amendment [207]. 

Committee — Fishery Acts Amendment (Ire- 
land) (32]—n.P. 

ena Oxver Bint — Ordered — First 
Reading—Pier and Harbour * [221]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
aqetetnenten 
KEBLE COLLEGE BILL [Zords}. 
(By Order.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read the third time, he 
ought to apologize to the House for 
taking up its most valuable time by ex- 
plaining the object of a measure of this 
kind at so late a stage. The course, 
however, which had been taken by the 
hon. and learned Member for the 
Barnsley Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. Courtney Kenny) ne- 
cessitated this, and it was a most unusual 
one. It was a Bill which had passed 
the other House of Parliament through 
all its stages, not merely as a matter of 
form, but after having received full con- 
sideration there. As far as he knew, 
no opposition had been raised to it at any 
stage. It then came down to that House, 
and had passed the early stages in the 
usual way. Having been read a second 
time, it went before the Chairman of 
Committees, who made a special Report 
upon it, and now, having passed all the 
other stages, it came before the House 
for a third reading. He must apolo- 
gize for occupying the time of the House 
on amatterof that kind; but there was no 
other alternative left, seeing that hon. 
Members opposite sought to throw out 
the Bill upon the third reading. No 
doubt, it was within the right of hon. 
Members to take objection, even to the 
last stage of the Bill ; but in consequence 
of that action it became necessary that 
he should explain to the House, in a 
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few words, what the objects of the 
measure were. ‘‘The Mortmain Act,” 
so-called, of Geo. II., was passed with 
the object (according to Williams on 


Real Property) of preventing improvi- 
dent alienations or dispositions of landed 
estates by languishing or dying persons, 


to the disherison of their lawful heirs. 
This Statute provides— 

‘That no lands or hereditaments. . . 
shall be conveyed or settled for any charitable 
uses, unless such lands or hereditaments . 
be conveyed by deed. . 12 calender 
—— at least before the death of the donor 

ter. And all gifts, conveyances, and 
sot ements for any charitable uses whatsoever 
made in any other manner or form than by that 
Act is directed, are declared to be absolutel 
and to all intents and pu null and voi 
Gifts to either of the two Universities, or any 
of their Colleges, or to the Colleges of Eton, 
Winchester, or Westminster, for the support 
and maintenance of the scholars only upon 
these foundations are excepted. 
Now, Keble College did not come techni- 
cally within that enactment, and, there- 
fore, the Bill had been introduced for 
the purpose of placing that College on 
the same footing in this respect as that 
occupied by the other Oxford Colleges. 
He should have thought that it did not 
require any great argument to recom- 
mend a Bill containing such provisions 
to the favourable consideration of the 
House. Afterall, what did the Bill do? 
It merely enabled Keble College to 
receive bequests of et aoa in the same 
way asthe other Colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge. It was stated that Keble 
College was not like the other Colleges, 
either in Oxford or Cambridge; that it 
had special privileges, and did not come 
under the operation of the ordinary law. 
That was the contention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Court- 
ney Kenny), but even if there were mis- 
guided persons who chose to waste their 
money in making bequests of this kind, 
he (Mr. Talbot) could not see why their 
wishes should have no effect and they 
should be prohibited from doing so. The 
hon. and learned Member or his Friends 
were apparently under the impression 
that people attached to Keble Col- 
lege were likely to endow it with a 
large amount of property. There was, 
however, this Proviso in the Bill, that 
Keble College should only be empowered 
to hold real estate devised by will to the 
value of £5,000 per annum. That was 
not an alarming amount of property for 
a College to h old. There was only one 
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other ment with which he would 
trouble the House. Since the ing 
of the Mortmain Act of Geo. iL, to 
which he had already referred, simisar 
enabling Bills to that which he had now 
the honour of submitting had been 
passed by Parliament. Exempiions had 
been granted by Private Acts—in the 
cases of the Royal Naval Asylum, by 
an Act of 1811; the St. George’s Hos- 
pital, by an Act of 1854; and the Uni- 
versity Oollege of London, by an Act of 
1869. All those Acts had been passed 
to relieve the Colleges from the restric- 
tions imposed by the Mortmain Act, and 
he only asked that Keble College should 
have the same immunity. He knew 
there were some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who took a denominational view of the 
matter ; but he should have thought 
that, on general Liberal principles, there 
would have been no objection to allow 
Keble College, within such reasonable 
limits, to possess real property. It had 
been stated that if Keble College had 
been incorporated, it would have en- 
joyed the same immunities which other 
Colleges at Oxford now enjoyed. He 
maintained that that was not necessarily 
80, because the College had been founded 
after the passing of the Act of Geo. IL., 
and it might be contended that the im- 
munities granted under the Act of Geo. 
II. applied only to Colleges existing at 
the passing of the Act. He knew of 
no other objection to the passing of the 
Bill, which in itself was a most reason- 
able measure. It would remove any 
possible misunderstanding in future. 
He was sorry to take up the time of the 
House at any length on a question of 
this kind ; but, before sitting down, he 
desired it to be understood that the duty 
of taking charge of the Bill devolved 
itself upon him as a Representative of 
the University of Oxford, and that he 
had been in no way influenced by the 
fact that a near relative of his was the 
Warder of Keble College. He was 
simply acting as the Representative of 
the Governing Body of the College, and 
he begged to move the third reading of 
the Bull. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. COURTNEY KENNY (York, 
W.R., Barnsley), in moving, as an 
Amendment— 
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“ That it is inexpedient that the privilege of 
coon. from ra palo Act, enjoyed by 
the Colleges in the Universities of Oxfsrd and 
Cambridge, should be extended to any College 
which, though situate at Oxford, is not incor- 
porated with the University, and which is re- 
stricted to the members of a particular Church,” 
said, the hon. Member who moved the 
third reading of the Bill (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) had complained of what he 
called the unusual course he (Mr. Kenny) 
and his Friends were taking. He desired, 
therefore, to point out, at the outset, that 
those who were opposed to the measure 
had been compelled to adopt the course 
they had followed, of moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill on the third reading, in 
consequence of the promoters of the 
measure having thought fit to introduce 
it as a Private Bill, and not as a public 
measure. The first intimation conveyed 
to the great majority of Members of the 
House that such a Bill had been intro- 
duced was contained in the Report of 
the Select Committee to whom the 
Keble College Bill was referred. That 
Report, which the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had alluded to, but had not read 
to the House, said that the Bill contained 
an alteration of the general law; and 
under those circumstances, the Com- 
mittee, although they passed the Bill 
without amendment, decided that it 
ought to be submitted to the judgment 
ofthe House. Such a Report ought not 
to be a mere form, and so important an 
alteration of the general law ought not 
to be passed silently and unchallenged, 
without an explanation and without dis- 
cussion. The hon. Member complained. 
of the action of the opponents of the Bill 
in provoking discussion on a measure of 
the kind; but he (Mr. Kenny) would 
remind the House that they had the 
authority of Sir Erskine May for 
saying— 

** Provisions in a Private Bill which repeal 
or amend a Public Act require particular vigi- 
lance, lest public laws be lightly set aside for 
the benefit of particular persons or places.” 
He had listened with some interest to 
the speech of the hon. Gertleman, in 
order to learn the grounds on which 
the Governing Body of Keble Oollege 
sought to be emancipated from the 
restrictions of the Statute, which had now 
regulated the bequests of property 
to educational institutions for a century 
and a-half. Unless they were, through 
Private Bill legislation, merely to play 
and trifle with the law of the land, 
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for special and peculiar exemption from 
the general rule of law, they should have 
an equally special and peculiar reason. 
What reason was there for the exemp- 
tion which this Bill pro ? They 
were not called upon to discuss the policy 
of the Mortmain Act; but it had been 
the law of the land since 1736, and had 
recently been confirmed by both Houses 
of Parliament, seeing that the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Bill had passed 
the House of Lords this Session, and 
was read a second time in the House 
of Commons on the 23rd of March, only 
four weeks ago, without a Division. As 
Keble College did not oppose that Bill, 
it might be taken that it accepted the 

rinciple of it. It, however, disliked 
Sotlon the principle applied to itself. 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
recedent of the University College of 

ondon. That was the only precedent 
the hon. Gentleman could produce, and 
it was a curious illustration of the 
anomalies which arose, when Private 
Bills were introduced, to evade the 
general rules of law, for, although the 
University College obtained this exemp- 
tion, its Mother Institution, the Uni- 
versity of London, had no such privilege. 
Nor had the University of Durham. 
Yet those bodies were National Univer- 
sities, whereas Keble College was 
not a University and was not National. 
Moreover, the University College of 
London was open to all sects, whereas 
Keble was confined by its Charter to the 
Established Church. He was surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
brought forward the case of the Uni- 
versity College, as it afforded such a 
striking illustration of the evil of deal- 
ing with cases of this kind by the 
anomalous action of special Acts of 
Parliament. The hon. Member was en- 
titled to allude with just pride to his 
personal connection with Keble College, 
and he (Mr. Kenny) congratulated the 
hon. Gentleman on the success of that 
College ; but, with all his respect for that 
College, he must point out that it could 
not be regarded as a National Insti- 
tion. The hon. Member had quoted it 
as an instance of a College which closely 
approximated te the exemptions em- 
bodied in the Act of Geo. Il. but said 
that by mere technicality it did not 
come within the provisions of that Act. 
Now, he ventured to submit that there 


was much more than a technical dis- 
Hr. Courtney Kenny 
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tinction. There was a political and 
Parliamentary distinction between Keble 
College and the Colleges which really 
formed part of the University of Oxford. 
What was that distinction? No Non- 
conformist Denominational Institution 
enjoyed the favour which this Bill 
would give to Keble College. It was 
said that all the Colleges incorpo- 
rated with the University of Oxford 
were exempt. Yes; and if Kebie Col- 
lege so aes eee itself, it would 
possess by ordinary legal right what it 
now sought to obtain by extraordinary 
legal privilege. The Governing Body of 
Keble College had a Charter autho- 
rizing them to incorporate the College 
with the University. They had that 
right, but during their 18 years of 
existence they had never availed them- 
selves of it, because if they cast in their 
lot with the University, they would have 
to follow the fortunes of the University. 
If Keble became part of a National In- 
stitution it would eome under the direct 
control of Parliament, and would sub- 
ject itself to the liability of being re- 
formed whenever Parliament again ap- 
plied itself to the reform of the National 
Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
and their colleges were exempt from 
the operation of the Mortmain Act of 
1736, because Parliament naturally put 
no restraint on the increase of endow- 
ments which were not mere private 


trusts, but were directly subject to Par-. 


liamentary control and correction. It 
was said that the Collegiate exemption 
ought to be extended, because of the re- 
cent legalisation at Oxford of various new 
extra-Collegiate classes of foundations 
like Keble College. If that were pro- 
posed, it would have to be remembered 
that the University might at any time 
revoke its connection with these founda- 
tions, including Keble College. He 
ventured to submit that the proper 
course was not to ask for special privi- 
leges for Keble College, but to alter the 
general law relating to the University. 
At present no general exemption was 
proposed. Keble College asked only 
for piecemeal legislation to benefit 
herself, and not to benefit similar 
foundations. He was not quite sure, 
however, if such a measure were 
pone, and new foundations were al- 
owed to have the benefit of it, that 
Keble College would be able to put for- 
ward as strong a claim as that of other 
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new foundations. The hon. Member had 
spoken of Keble College throughout as 
if it were connected inherently and by 
the necessity of its existence with the 
University of Oxford; but if he had 
read the Charter, he would have seen 
that it in no way connected her with 
Oxford, either by requiring her Govern- 
ing Body to be Oxford men, or by requiring 
her buildings to be permanently at 
Oxford. There was nota single syllable 
ia the Charter which required even the 
keeping up of the geographical connec- 
tion with Oxford, and if ever a gather- 
ing storm should threaten the Univer- 
sity, Keble College would be able to 
shake off all connection with it, and go 
away. And she had purposely kept her 
chapel unconsecrated, because consecra- 
tion might introduce difficulties in re- 
gard to the exercise of some such 
powers given to the Governing Body by 
the Charter. At any moment Keble 
College would be able to sell her pre- 
sent site. Not only had her endowments 
no indissoluble connection with Oxford, 
but they were not even connected indis- 
solubly with education itself. In their 
sedulous care to put Keble Oollege 
beyond the reach of. the reforming hand 
of Parliament, the framers of the 
Charter had authorized the Govern- 
ing Body and the Visitor of the Col- 
lege to surrender the Charter, and dis- 
pose of the College property ‘as they 
shall judge expedient.” He thought 
he had given adequate grounds for ask- 
ing the House, even at this stage of 
the measure, to reject it, and not sus- 
pend the general law for the purpose of 
giving undue facilities to Keble College 
for the acquisition of property which, 
immediately after acquiring, she wouid 
be able to dispose of. He opposed the 
Bill, because it aimed at conferring ex- 
ceptional legal privileges for the acquisi- 
tion of property upon a Corporation 
which would have power to apply it to 
purposes at present unknown, and be- 
cause to confer this privilege upon Keble 
College would be to place a premium 
upon the creation of Institutions which 
aimed at enjoying the advantage of 
University life, whilst repudiating the 
comprehensive national character and 
the complete national responsibility 
which Parliament had seen fit to stamp 
upon all the Universities of this country. 


He had great pleasure in moving oe 
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Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient that the privilege of exemp- 
tion from the Mortmain Act enjoyed by the 
Colleges in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge should be extended to any College 
which, though situate at Oxford, is not incor- 
porated with the University, and which is 
restricted to the members of a particular 
Church,” —(Mr. Courtney Kenny,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. OC. 8. PARKER (Perth) said, he 
was not aware that the Bill was coming 
on that day, and had, therefore, not 
come down prepared to speak upon it. 
But he was much surprised that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Kenny) 
should have moved the Amendment, 
because his (Mr. Parker’s) impres- 
sion was—and he should be glad to 
be corrected if he was wrong—that 
no College in Oxford was incorporated 
with the University, but that the Uni- 
versity itself was a Corporation, and 
each College formed a separate Corpora- 
tion. Ifso, they would find themselves 
in a false ition in resolving to ex- 
clude a College from certain advantages 
because it was not incorporated. The 
Bill itself, it was true, recited in the 
Preamble that Keble College had not 
been incorporated with the University, 
and assumed that other Colleges had 
been. He trusted that some hon. 
Member would tell the House whether 
that was so or not. Asto the substance 
of the Amendment, he was surprised 
that his hon. and learned Friend, in 
moving it, should have expressed plea- 
sure in doing so. He (Mr. Parker) 
should have rather thought it was 
a painful duty, because it should be 
borne in mind that Keble College was 
founded and endowed by members of a 
particular Church, in order that they 
might enjoy education at Oxford in con- 
nection with the University. Nota far- 
thing of its resources came from any 
source other than the subscriptions 
of that Church. When Keble College 
was founded, there was a movement 
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against it both in the University and 
outside the University. There was 
a contention then that it was the 

licy of Parliament that the Colleges 
in the University should be throwa 
open on equal terms to all denomina- 
tions, and that no new College should 
be founded at Oxford on different terms. 
But when the question was discussed 
publicly there was a strong preponder- 
ance of feeling in favour of allowing the 
mombers of the Church of England, or 
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applied to the rest of the Oolleges. 
Hitherto Keble Oollege had not availed 
itself of the provision of its Charter 
enabling it to obtain incorporation with 
the University. If the promoters of the 
Bill would apply all the general legis- 
lation relating to Oxford University to 
Keble Oollege, then let the College 
have the benefit of the Act of Geo. II: ; 
but as long as Keble College said there 
were two Statutes affecting it, the advan- 
es of one of which it was eatited to 





of any other Church, to provide such | tag 
a College at their own cost. What) claim and the disadvantages of the other 
was proposed by the present Bill was | it was entitled to reject, then he objected. 
to give Keble College the benefit of | He hoped the House would not confer 
an exemption which other Colleges en- | that special privilege on Keble — 
joyed from the provisions of the Mort- | There were at present a number of edu- 
main Act. Already under their charter | cational institutions throughout the 
Keble College could purchase and hold | length and breadth of the land, and 
landed property to the extent of £5,000, | why should not they be entitled to those 
the Bill would simply further enable a/ privileges as well as Keble College? 
testator to leave such property to them Jt it was a matter for general legisla- 
within the same limit of £5,000. No one | tion, then let it be so considered. Let 
could doubt that the Committee upstairs | the restrictions now imposed by the Act 
had acted rightly, and in accordance | of Geo. II. be removed from all Col- 
with precedent, in referring the question leges; but do not let the House, by a 
to the House itself, because it was most | Private Bill, confer upon this strictly 
undesirable that any Committee upstairs| and purely denominational College a 
should alter the general law without | privilege which was now denied to all the 
obtaining an expression of the opinion | othereducational institutions throughout 
of the House upon it; but he hoped the | the country. 

House, now the question had been re- | Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
ferred to it, would see no objection to| University) hoped the House would 
allowing this Oollege, which, for all | agrve to the third reading of the Bill, 
practical purposes, was admitted to rank | and would reject the Amendment moved 
with the other Oolleges in the University, | by the hon. Member for the Barnsley 
to be on an equal footing with them as| Division of the West Riding of York- 
regarded the Law of Mortmain. He! shire (Mr. Courtney Kenny). The first 
trusted that the House would not be so | objection raised to the measure was that 
narrow-minded as to stop the progress | it was a Private Bill. So far as that ob- 
of this Bill, Lut would consider it! jection went, he (Sir John R. Mowbray) 


desirable that all the Colleges of Oxford 
should be equally free to receive endow- 
ments in land. He did not see why 
Keble College alone should be disabled 
merely because it had been founded: by 
and for the members of one Church. 
Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, he had before him the Charter of 
Keble College, and it contained express 
power enabling the College to obtain in- 
corporation with the University of Ox- 
ford. He also held in his hand an extract 
from the Charter of Jesus College, which 
provided that it should be incorporated 
with the University; and the same 
course was pursued in the charter of Pem- 
broke Oollege. He believed that it 


Mr. C. 8. Parker 


might point out that one College— 
namely, University College, London, 
had come forward and obtained an Act 
of Parliameaé for the holding of land in 
mortmain. The hon. Member said that 
no such privilege had been given to the 
University of London. As a matter 
of fact, the University of London 
had never asked for such a privi- 
lege. The University of London was 
an examining body, and had no ne- 
cessity for such privilege; but if cir- 
cumstances should arise to necessitate 
the University of London asking for the 
same privilege, he felt sure the House 
would grant it at once. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
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Committees had acted rightly in calling 
the attention of the House to the pro- 
visions of the measure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, while poe out that this was 
a Private Bill, accompanied his re- 
marks with a statement that University 
College, London, had obtained a similar 
privilege by means of a Private Bill 
in 1869. The hon. Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Cozens- Hardy), who spoke 
last, said this was a privilege which had 
been denied to other educational insti- 
tutions. That was not so, and he chal- 
lenged the hon. Member to name an 
institution which had asked for it, and 
had not received it. Other institutions 
had obtained similar privileges. Another 
objection to the Bill was the remarkable 
and technical one that this was not a 
College incorporated with the University 
of Oxford. The hon. Member for Perth- 
shire (Mr. C. 8. Parker) asked in what 
condition a College would be placed 
which was incorporated with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford? He could only point 
out that incorporation was anu old and 
obseure process, and he was not able 
to enlighten the hon. Member as to the 
effect it would have. He did not know 
whether any Professor would be able to 
enlighten the hon. Member; because, as 
he (Sir John Mowbray) was informed, 
no College had been incorporated with 
the University since 1612. The Charter 
of Keble College was granted on the 6th 
of June, 1870, John Keble baving died 
in 1865. A large sum of money was 
collected, and an arrangement was made 
to build a College to his memory for 
which a Charter was granted in 1870. 
In 1871, this fact being well known, the 
University passed a series of Academical 
Statutes on new foundations, especially 
adapted to meet the case of Keble 
College. What did these Stautes 
say ?— 

‘* Any society or house founded since January 
the Ist 1870 for the purposes of education shall 
have the privileges which, under the Statutes 
of the University, are or shall be possessed by 
the Colleges within the University, on the con- 
dition and with limitation following—namely, 
on the condition—A. To be member of Convo- 
cation, or B.A., or B.M., or to have graduated 
in some other University in the United King- 
dom, B. That if new buildings be provided 
suitable for the reception of students situate 
within the precincts of the University, the 
fulfilment of this condition to be ascertained 
and certified by the Vice Chancellor and Proctors. 


C. That its members be incorporated by Royal 
D. Society or house to be admitted 
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days’ notice. Provided that these conditions be 
satisfied, the persons admitted as students or 
graduates by the University, or for i 

tion into any such Society or House shall 
have in relation to the University the same 
privileges aud obligations as if they had been 
so admitted one of the previously existing 
Colleges or Houses, and all Statutes of the Uni- 
versities in which mention is made, generally 
and without distinction of Colleges and Houses, 
shall be deemed to include and apply to such 
newly-founded Society or House. ‘The head 
shall, in regard to members of the Society 
or House, be subject to all such obligations and 
enjoy all such rights and powers as are assigned 
in the Statutes of the University to the heads of 
the University Colleges or Houses, but this 
Statute shall not be construed as conferring 
upon him any other right, privilege, or dis- 
tinction whatever.’’ 

He did not know the extent of that 
limitation, but he believed it was that 
the head of the College was not entitled 
to become Vice Chancellor, nor could 
the College itself supply Proctors to the 
University under a cycle regulated by 
a Statute made 200 years ago. He 
thought the passage he had read effec- 
tually disposed of the argument that 
Keble College had not been received 
into the University by the Statute passed 
in 1871. He had been surprised to hear 
the hon. Member for the Barnsley Divi- 
sion of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
say that it afforded him pleasure to move 
the rejection of the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman was himself obliged to ad- 
mit the success of Keble College, and 
all he said against it was that it was 
not tied to the University of Oxford. 
Now, it was tied to Oxford University 
by one of the surest bonds—namely, 
that it had expended at least £100,000 
—probably £150,000—in land and in 
bricks and mortar. It was, in point of 
fact, a splendid College built by the 
liberality of Churchmen within the pre- 
cincts of the University of Oxford. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that if 
the House passed this Bill there would 
bea multiplication of these Colleges. For 
his own part, he should be very glad to 
see a multiplication of them. He re- 
joiced at the success which had attended 
Keble College; and he would remind 
the House that since the foundation of 
Keble College, another College had been 
projected in connection with the Uni- 
versity for the Nonconformist Body— 
namely, Mansfield College. The only 
privilege asked for by the Bill was that 
donors might bequeath property to 
Keble College in the same way that 
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property was allowed to be left to other 
Colleges. No case had been made out 
for raising an objection to the progress 
of a College which had been doing ex- 
ceedingly good work during the last 18 
years. Surely it should be open to all 
classes of the community to found new 
Colleges, either upon denominational or 
non-denominational principles; and, if 
so, it should certainly be open to the 
Church of England to found Colleges 
for its own denomination. On these 
grounds he supported the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he thought the House would expect 
him to say a word in regard to the ques- 
tion before they proceeded to a Division, 
though the main object of his observa- 
tions would be to point out to the House 
that there were two distinct questions 
involved in the discussion. ‘The first 
question was simply this—whether a 
College established at Oxford, such as 
Keble College, and in principle any 
other College which might be estab- 
lished there under the same conditions, 
should, in a limited degree, be eman- 
cipated from the restriction imposed 
generally in respect of the receipt of 
land devised to public bodies in mort- 
main—whether there should be a de- 
parture in the case of a new College, 
such as Keble College, or any similar 
Colleges, from the policy of the law as it 
now existed under the Statute of Geo. 
II.? That was a question which might 
be fairly argued, and a strong case, he 
thought, might be made out why Keble 
College, or any Roman Catholic or 
Wesleyan College which might be set 
up, should be relieved, under certain 
and proper limits, from the restriction 
of the Mortmain Act. But then came 
the second question—ought that eman- 
cipation to be effected by a Private Bill ; 
or whether, being a variation of a public 
law, it ought to be brought before the 
House in a Public Bill instead of a 
Private Bill? He had more than once 
laid before the House a strong opinion 
that it was in the highest degree unde- 
sirable that any such departure from 

ublic law should be made in a Private 

ill. In the first place, hon. Members 


did not know what had been done until 
after it had been dono, and then they 
found, to their surprise, that an altera- 
tion had been made in the general 
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public law by a Private Bill. Such a 
course opened a wide door to abuse ; and 
if it were adopted we might find many 
gaps made in ths public law by Private 
Bills which were passed without attract- 
ing notice at the time, but which might 
afterwards excite resentment. He was 
sorry that he had not hitherto been always 
able to persuade the House to adopt his 
view. He was afraid that the matter had 
been regarded as a pedantie and tech- 
nical one. He denied that it was either 
pedantie or technical ; on the contrary, 
it was sound and reasonable, and, in his 
opinion, the present Bill ought not to be 
mayne with on the present lines. 

hether a variation from the law of 
Geo. II. ought to be permitted was an- 
other matter. He would point out that 
even now it would not be too late to 
proceed this Session by Public Bill. 
There was at that moment before the 
House a Public Bill brought in by his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Aber- 
deen (Mr. Bryce) to exempt from the 
same Statute Victoria University. That 
was an example of what he considered 
the right way of proceeding; and if it 
were followed in the case of Keble 
College, and the Bill were framed in 
more general terms, it might be dealt 
with this Session, and the impolicy of 
proceeding with a special Private Bill in 
respect to a public matter might be 
avoided. There was still another course 
which might be pursued, though he 
should not recommend it. There was a 
Public Bill now before the House for 
consolidating the law relating to mort- 
main and land held for charitable uses. 
If, as he understood, that was to be 
made not only a consolidating, but also 
an amending Bill, the introduction of 
half-a-dozen lines saying what was de- 
sired by the promoters of the present 
Bill and of the Victoria University Bill 
might he accomplished by the alteration 
of that one Bill; and then that Bill 
would contain the public law, with the 
exemptions from it which might be 
sanctioned by Parliament. He would 
suggest to the hon. and learned Member 
for the Barnsley Division of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Courtney 
Kenny) that if he would amend his 
Amendment by making it declare that 
it was inexpedient to do what was now 
proposed by a Private Bill, he should 
feel constrained to follow him into the 
Lobby. 
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Mr. BURDETT-OOUTTS (West- 
minster) said, the objection of the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
Courtney) seemed to be chiefly a theo- 
retical one. The hon. Gentleman, 
in quoting the Amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Barnsley Division of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, appeared 
to have left out the real gist of the 
Amendment, which was contained in 
these words—‘‘ And which is restricted 
to the members of a particular Church.” 
Now, it seemed to hiia that this argu- 
ment, which was mainly relied on by 
those who had opposed the Bill, im- 
plied that exemption from the mort- 
main restriction depended upon the 
undenominational character of the Insti- 
tution. That, however, was not at all 
the case. The exemption was given to all 
Colleges of Oxford at the time that they 
were denominational institutions, and it 
had never been proposed during the time 
they were denominational Institutions to 
take off the exemption on that account. 
Nor was he aware that in the debates 
on the abolition of trusts it had been 
urged in favour of the change that the 
Colleges of Oxford enjoyed this exemp- 
tion. He did not propose to pursue 
the question of law, because he did not 

rofess to know much about the law; 
but he believed that the passing of this 
Bill, and the passing of it quickly, wasa 
matter of importance to Keble College. 
Keble College was an Institution for 
which everyone who desired that educa- 
tion should be combined with a high 
moral and religious tone must feel 
great admiration. It had sent forth, 
during its short existence, a large army 
of earnest workers in this and other 
countries, and, for practical reasons, the 
House would do a great injustice if it 
deprived it of a privilege which be- 
longed to every other College in Oxford 
which was side by side with this. He 
had much pleasure in supporting the 
third reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
127: Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment in line 3, after the word 
‘‘ extended,’’ to insert the words “ by a 
Private Bill.””—(Mr. Courtney Kenny.) 
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Question, ‘‘That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Question, 

‘* That the words ‘it is inexpedient that the 
am of exemption from the Mortmain Act, 
enjoyed by the Colleges in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; should be extended by 
a Private Bill to any College which, though 
situate at Oxford, is not incorporated with the 
University, and which is restricted to the mem- 
bers of a particular Church,’ be added after the 
word ‘ That’ in the Main Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient that the 
privilege of exemption from the Mortmain Act, 
enjoyed by the Colleges in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, should be extended b 
a Private Bill to any College which, thou i 
situate at Oxford, is not incorporated with the 
University, and which is restricted to the 
members of a particular Church. 


VAUXHALL PARK BILL. 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.), in 

moving— 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Vauxhall Park Bill, That they do pro- 
vide that the purchase of the Park be not made 
until the opinion of the ratepayers of Lambeth 
has been taken on the desirability of such pur- 
chase,”’ 
said, that the Instruction was similar 
to that which was moved for by the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst) some time ago in 
reference to Brixton Park, and acceded 
to by the House. Before the ratepayers 
were made responsible for the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money, they 
ought to be called upon to say whether 
they were in favour of the scheme or not. 
He could not understand upon what 

unds the Motion should be opposed. 

t was a singular fact that the adoption 

of his Motion would involve no additional 
expenditure of money whatever, inas- 
much as the Bill must go before the 
same Committee as the Brixton Bill, and 
it contained identically the same powers 
as those which were provided in the 
Brixton Bill. He desired to point out 
some rather curious facts in reference to 
this Park. In the first place, the 
owner of the Park and the vendor of 
the land to the ratepayers was a vestry- 
man, and those who had taken the 
most active part in the matter were 
the ground landlords of the houses 
facing the proposed Park. He be- 
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lieved that his hon. Friend the Mem- | part 


ber for the Kennington Division of 
Lambeth (Mr. Gent-Davis) intended 
to oppose the Motion, but his hon. 
Friend could have no wish beyond 
that of providing the public with 
open spaces. He wished to point out, 
however, that when this ground was 
originally proposed to be formed into a 
public Park the value of it was very 
much exaggerated. The original price 
was between £60,000 and £70,000. 
Even the vendor’s reduced valuation of 
£42,000 was understood to be many 
thousand pounds more than he paid for 
it recently. In the next place, the area 
was spoken of as 10 acres, whereas it 
was little more than eight. One gentle- 
man had reported the value as being 
£50,000 ; but the gentleman in question 
was not a valuer, and it was somewhat 
unfortunate that he should have made 
so great a mistake, seeing that an emi- 
nent firm of valuers in London had de- 
clared the value of this property at 
£14,000 at the outside. Those who 
were opposing the scheme declared that 
the value was certainly not more than 
£30,000, or £12,000 lessthan the Vestry 
proposed to spend upon it. He had no 
wish to deprive the Vestry of Lambeth 
of the power of acquiring this land for 
a public Park, although he believed 
that the price proposed to be paid for it 
was most extravagant. He should cer- 
tainly not oppose the opening out of 
this Park to the public; but if the 
House accepted the Instruction he was 
moving, there would be no sort of dan- 
ger that by doing so the public would 
run any risk of losing the Park. Whe- 
ther the Instruction was given to the 
Committee or not, there would be no 
doubt whatever that the Park would be 
formed. He hoped that it would not be 
suggested that the ratepayers had really 
no interest inthe matter. He had been 
informed that no money was to be re- 
quired from the ratepayers; but, on 
turning to Clause 3 of the Bill, he found 
it provided there that— 

**Tt shall be lawful for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works or the Vestry of Lambeth, or 
either of them, by agreement with the owners 
of the land, to purchase the said land or any 
part thereof.”’ 

Then, again, in Clause 8, it was provided 
that— 


“ In the event of any agreement being entered 
into for the purchase of the said land or any 
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thereof by the Metropolitan Board by the 
authority of this Act it shall be lawful for the 
Vestry of Lambeth to make a contribution of 
such an amount as they may think fit.” 


It was ridiculous, under these circum- 
stances, to say that the ratepavers had 
no interest in the matter. The real 
point, however, to consider was, whether 
vestrymen, at a time when a matter of 
this kind had never been dreamt of, 
were to plunge the ratepayers into such 
a heavy expenditure, and whether the 
ratepayers were to be saddled with a 
large expense for the purpose of pur- 
chasing open spaces in a parish? He 
maintained that the ratepayers of Lam- 
beth ought to have a voice in the matter, 
and the only way they could obtain that 
voice now was by sending this Instrac- 
tion up to the Committee. It might be 
urged that it was too late to take action ; 
but it could easily be explained why 
this Instruction had not been moved 
earlier. He had not been aware, until 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham 
moved the Instruction in regard to the 
Brixton Park Bill, what course it was 
desirable to take in order that the rate- 
payers might protect themselves. The 
hon. Member for Kennington (Mr. Gent- 
Davis) had backed the Bill, and the 
ratepayers, therefore, knew that he was 
not likely to help them. In asking the 
House to agree to this Instruction being 
sent to the Committee, he (Mr. Kelly) 
wished to impress upon hon. Members 
the fact that there had been a great deal 
of difference of opinion upon the matter. 
It was suggested in a Paper which had 
been generally circulated to the House 
that there had been no division, but 
that the Lambeth Vestry was unanimous 
in its support of the scheme. He ven- 
tured to think that his hon. Friend 
would not care to make that statement 
now. On the 13th of October, 1887, 
the Vestry signed a Report in favour of 
forming the Park, but subsequently de- 
clared, by 46 to 43, to petition the Metro- 
politan Board of Works not to purchase 
the ground at all. On the 17th of 
September the Vestry decided not to 
increase the amount of its contribution 
to the cost; an amendment, empowering 
the Vestry to increase its contribution 
from £1,500 to £1,600 per acre, having 
been lost by a majority of 8 to 6. The 
Vestry had since declined to take up the 
Bill now before Parliament. He, there- 
fore, hoped his hon. Friend would not 















say that even the Vestry were at all 
unanimous in the matter. Indeed, some 
persons who were greatly interested in 
the matter very strongly opposed it. 
He held in his hand a copy of a letter 
signed by the Under Secretary of the 
Norwood Ratepayers’ Association, dated 
the 26th of March, stating that a 
resolution had been passed by the As- 
sociation, declaring that in view of the 
exorbitant price proposed to be paid for 
Vauxhall and Brixton Parks, and the 
ungatisfactory provisions of the Bills 
now before Parliament, the Association 
respectfully urged the Lambeth Vestry 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
rescind the resolution adopted by them 
in favour of the acquisition of the pro- 
perty. It, therefore, could not be denied 
that a great body of the public were 
opposed to the scheme, and he might 
call attention to the fact that there was 
only one part of Lambeth which was in 
favour of the Bill. In September the 
Vestry refused to support the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in purchasing the 
property; but the Metropolitan Board 
themselves, by a majority of 4, were in 
favour of purchasing it. If, however, 
it had not been for those who repre- 
sented outside wards, a majority of the 
Vestry, amounting to one-third, would 
have rejected the scheme. For these 
reasons he trusted the House would be 
of opinion that the Instruction he now 
begged to move should be sent to the 
Committee. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Vauxhall Park Bill, That they do 
provide that the purchase of the Park be not 
made until the opinion of the ratepayers of 
Lambeth has been taken on the desirability of 
such purchase.” —(Mr. Kelly.) 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he hoped the House would 
not agree to the Instruction. The point 
was a very small one; in fact, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Kelly) had ruled himself 
out of court, because he had said 
that, no doubt, the property would be 
obtained with or without this Instruc- 
tion ultimately. Under those circum- 
stances, there was no reason why the 
people of the district should be put to 
additional expense, and there was no 
necessity of referring the matter to the 
parish. He thought it was a question 
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in which the Vestry might be allowed a 
discretion. Under the general law of 
the land, the Vestry had full power to 
incur expenditure for this purpose if 
they thought fit. This property might 
have been acquired under the general 
Act, if it had not been found necessary 
to introduce other clauses into the pre- 
sent Bill. He thought the Vestry might 
be fairly entrusted with the decision of 
the question. The proposal of the hon. 
Member was that the course pursued in 
reference to Brixton Park should be 
adopted in this case. So far as he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was concerned, if he had 
been aware that the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) 
intended to move an Instruction, he 
should have been prepared to oppose it. 
There had been several other cases for 
the purchase of land in the Metropolis 
which had been effected without ms pen 
ing to the ratepayers. He thought the 
House, if it assented to the Instruction 
moved by the hon. Member, would Le 
adopting a very bad practice and a very 
bad principle. 


Question put, and negatived. 





CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 (ARREST OF MR. 
DILLON), 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter 
relating to the Arrest of a Member of 
this House :— 

Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 

1887. 
The Queen v. Dillon. 
Co. Louth. 
Drogheda, 
18th April, 1888, 
Sir, 

I have to report that, on the 17th inst., Mr. 
John Dillon, M.P. for East Mayo, was brought 
before me at Drogheda, in the county of Louth, 
charged under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, that he did at Tullyallen, 
in the county of Louth, on the 8th day of April, 
1888, incite certain persons to take part in a 
criminal conspiracy to compel and induce 
certain tenants in divers parts of Ireland not to 
fulfil their legal obligations, that is, to refuse - 
to pay their rents. Mr. Dillon was admitted to 
bail, himself in the sum of £200 and two 
sureties in £100 each, to appear and answer 
said charge before a Court constituted under 
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above Act at Mell, in the county of Louth, on 
on the 9th of May, 1888. 
1 have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun M. Kuxetty, 
Resident Magistrate for County of Louth. 


The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House cf Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 
——~9—— 
FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—RATHLIN “ISLAND, CO. AN- 
TRIM. 


Sin CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Government is aware of 
the serious difficulties connected with 
social and business life endured by the 
350 subjects of Her Majesty in Rathlin 
Island, situate in the County Antrim, 
about seven miles from the Giants’ Cause- 
way; whether the communication with 
the mainland is a matter of great danger 
and difficulty, especially in the winter, 
owing to the strong currents and tides 
running between the Island and main- 
land, while the absence of any harbour 
not only aggravates that evil, but causes 
delay in the delivery of the mails, the 
mail boats being frequently obliged to 
return without delivery of the mails; 
whether he is aware that there is no 
resident medical man, and no little 
difficulty sometimes in providing one, 
owing to the danger and difficulty of 
communicating with the shore, while the 
fishing industry is seriously depressed 
by reason of these unfavourable con- 
ditions ; and, whether the Government 
will secure the outlay of a moderate sum 
which would provide for the wants of 
the Island, in the construction of a 
sufficient fishery harbour ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I have no knowledge with 
regard to the subjects mentioned by the 
hon. Baronet ; and they would rot come 
under the notice of the Treasury unless 
brought forward by the Irish Govern- 
ment or the Postmaster General in 
connection with proposals for expendi- 
ture. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887 
—MODEL REGULATIONS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 

asked the President of the Local Go- 
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(Ireland). 
vernment Board, Whether the Board has 
as yet drawn up any Model Regulations 
for the management of allotments under 
‘The Labourers’ Allotments Act, 1887 ;” 
and, if so, whether the Regulations will 
be issued as a Parliamentary Paper; 
and, in what number of cases, if any, 
Local Authorities have hired land for 
the pu s of ‘‘ The Labourers’ Allot- 
ments Act, 1887,” by voluntary arrange- 
ment with owners, on lease or agree- 
ment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirome) 
(Tower Hamlets, St, George’s): The 
Local Government Board have drawn up 
a Code of Model Regulations for the 
management of allotments under the 
Allotments Act, 1887, and it will shortly 
be issued and a copy sent to each Sani- 
tary Authority. The Board have no 
definite information as to the number of 
cases in which the Sanitary Authorities 
have hired land for the purposes of the 
Act by voluntary arrangement. 


SALMON FISHERIES BILL. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Government will consider the expediency 
of introducing in the Salmon Fisheries 
Bill (understood to be now in prepara- 
tion) a provision giving right to the 
public to fish for trout in rivers and 
lochs during the netting season ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): As I said in 
answer to a former Question, the Bill is 
for the purpose of regulating and pro- 
tecting fisheries, and not for interfering 
with property. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — 
WATERFORD CITY—ASSIZES COM- 
MISSION—OMISSION OF THE 
MAYOR. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
(for Mr. R. Power) (Waterford) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he is aware that 
the great Charter of the City of Water- 
ford, granted by King Charles I., pro- 
vides that the name of the Mayor l 
always be included in the Assizes Com- 
mission of the City of Waterford; and, 
if so, can he explain why the name of 
the Mayor of Waterford was not in- 


cluded in the Commission for the present 
Spring Assizes, in accordance with the 
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terms of the Charter, and with a custom 
which has existed for so many years? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
names of Mayors of municipal towns are 
not now included in Commissions of 
Assize. The custom of including Mayors 
in such Commissions had long since be- 
come practically unmeaning, and it has 
been accordingly abandoned. The 
question as to the legality of the course 
taken depends not upon the provision of 
the Charter of the City of Waterford, 
but on the enactments contained in the 
Irish Judicature Act passed in the year 
1877. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: What were the 
reasons which led to the change ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The reasons 
were set forth in my answer, and will 
also be found to exist in England. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—FREE STATE 
OF CONGO — CRUELTIES ON THE 
NATIVES. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) asked 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a statement published in Zhe 
Scotsman of 3rd April, to the effect 
that in the country between Matadi 
and Stanley Pool officers of the Free 
State of the Congo have burned the 
villages of the Natives, shot the men, 
and maltreated and massacred their 
wives and daughters, so that a strip of 
more than 200 miles by 90 is now desti- 
tute of inhabitants; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will make inquiry 
as to the truth of this statement ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Administration of 
the Congo Free State at Brussels has, in 
reply to inquiry made oy Her Majesty’s 
Minister, formally and indignantly de- 
nied the truth of the statement; assert- 
ing that in the few instances in which 
it has been found necessary to punish 
Natives at the instance of traders in the 
region referred to, for hostile acts to 
caravans or theft, the greatest modera- 
tion has been shown, and bloodshed has 
generally been avoided. It is said that 
the district is so far from being depopu- 
lated that there are at present between 
Matadi and Stanley Pool 15 markets, 
frequented on an average by between 
400 and 500 traders. 


{Aprti. 19, 1888} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
REVENUES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND IN THE METROLPOLITAN 

AREA. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is pos- 
sible for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioncrs to complete and present such 
se of the Return ordered on the 20th 

une, 1887 (of the property and reve- 
nues of the Church of England and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners), as relate 
to the Metropolitan area, separately and 
at an earlier date than the rest of the 
Return ; and, if so, at what date such 
separate Return for the Metropolitan 
area will probably be completed and 
presented ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I am 
informed that the separate presentation 
of that portion of the Return which 
relates to the Metropolitan area would 
tend to delay to a very considerable 
extent the completion of the Return as 
a whole. I have no reason to suppose 
that having ordered a Return as to the 
whole of England and Wales this House 
has any wish that that Return should 
be delayed for the purpose of expediting 
the publication of so much of it as will 
relate to the particular area in which 
the hon. Member is interested. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked, could the hon. Gentleman give 
any idea when the whole Return would 
be ready ? 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY: No, 
Sir; I am afraid not. The work is an 
extremely laborious and voluminous 
one, and great correspondence is in- 
volved in it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
SPRING ASSIZES IN CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that at 
last Spring Assizes in Cavan nothing 
over three appeals were entered from 
decisions of the County Court Judge; 
and, whether in one of these cases the 
appeal was not defended; and, in the 
other two the former judgments were 
varied but not reversed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J, 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Ques- 
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tion put by the hon. Member does not 
represent the real facts. The Olerk of 
the Orown and Peace reports that the 
number of such appeals listed was 33 ; 
and of these 20 were heard with the fol- 
lowing results :—Reversed, 10; varied, 
6; affirmed, 4. 


BURMAH—DISARMAMENT OF THE 
NATIVES—THE FOREST REVENUE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether great difficulty has 
arisen in connection with carrying out 
the teak contracts in Burmah in con- 
sequence of the disarmament of the 
friendly Natives who are now unable to 
protect themselves against dacoits ; whe- 
ther the effect of this disarmament has 
been to already diminish the Forest 
Revenue of Burmah; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
any Correspondence which has taken 
place on this subject ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
No such information has reached the 
Secretary of State as that upon which 
the first two Questions seemed to be 
founded. It follows that there is no 
Correspondence on the subject which 
could be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTURBANCES 
AT ENNIS—MR. SHANNON. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in a case tried at Ennis on the 13th 
April before Captain Keogh, R.M., and 
Mr. Irwin, R.M., arising out of the pro- 
ceedings at Ennis on the 8th of April, 
Mr. Shannon, barrister-at-law, was in- 
structing District Inspector Hill, who 
was conducting the prosecution for the 
Government; whether Mr. Shannon is 
the private secretary of Oolonel Turner, 
who was in command of the police and 
military on the 8th of April; whether 
during the proceedings a large body of 
soldiers was marched into Court with 
their rifles on shoulder, and placed in 
one of the galleries; and, what was the 
object of this military demonstration in 
a Court of Justice ? 

Tuz OBIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.) : District 
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( Scotland). 
District Inspector Hill, though he was 
undoubtedly giving him assistance. Dis- 
trict Inspector Shannon is not Colonel 
Turner’s private secretary. There was 
no military demonstration in Court ; but 
some soldiers were placed in one of the 
galleries in order to prevent a repetition 
of such disgraceful scenes of disorder as 
had on previous occasions occurred in 
the courthouse. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): What is Mr. Shannon’s 
exact position ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not be 
sure; but I believe his title is Special 
Crimes Officer. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
Then he is under Colonel Turner ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Naturally. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—CLYDEBANK SCHOOL. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
that the estimated cost of Clydebank 
School, under Old Kilpatrick School 
Board, together with contingencies, 
amounted to £13,091; whether the 
Education Department was asked to 
pass the plans and estimates, and grant 
a loan of £13,000, which request was 
complied with; whether the expendi- 
ture on the school up to date now 
amounts to £20,000; and, whether he 
is prepared to introduce a Bill abolish- 
ing the cumulative vote at school board 
elections, and providing that a certain 
number of members retire annually, in 
order that ratepayers may be able to 
pronounce an opinion on any policy 
which a school board may be pursuing ? 
Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The sanetion 
to the original loan asked for the Clyde- 
bank School was given in the circum- 
stances stated by the hon. Member. The 
School Board of Old Kilpatrick have 
now applied for a supplementary loan, 
which would raise the cost of the school 
to nearly £20,000. Their Lordships are 
now in communication with the Board 
on the subject of this expenditure, which 
ought not to have been incurred without 
previous sanction ; and, pending the in- 
quiry, sanction has not yet been given 
to the loan. The Government is not 
prepared to introduce a Bill of the 
character suggested by the hon. Mem- 


Inspector Shannon was not instructing | ber. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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INLAND REVENUE-—INOOME TAX— 
ABOLITION OF POUNDAGE. 


Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can see his way clear to carry out the 

roposed reform during the coming year, 
/ the abolition of the poundage paid 
as remuneration to the collectors of 
Income Tax, and the substitution of 
fixed salaries in lieu thereof ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrtuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Gentie- 
man will, no doubt, remember that I 
expressed my anxiety to deal with this 
question last Session if time permitted 
I was prevented from doing so; butiftime 
permits I hope to be able to make a 
proposal to the House on the subject 
during the present Session. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS — 
HORSEDEALER’S LICENCE — SHET- 
LAND. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether farmers, fishermen, and others 
in Shetland, who, in addition to their 
ordinary occupations, traffic in ponies, 
will be liable to pay the Hursedealer’s 
Licence of £15? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No licence will be 
required for persons dwaling solely in 
ponies under the height of 13 hands. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BALLINASLOE 
: UNION—SURCHARGES. 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that the follow- 
ing Guardians of the Ballinasloe Union 
have been surcharged by the audi- 
tor, Colonel O’Hara, in the follow- 
ing sums—namely, James Kilmartin, 
£1 19s. 6d.; J. Barrett, 10s. 6d.; Laurence 
Conroy, 10s. 6d.; Junius Horne, 9s. ; 
E. W. Fowler, 4s. 6d.; R. O. Connor, 
9s.; for sanctioning relief to a man 
suffering from diabetes, and two men 
whose united ages amounted to 164 
years; has the auditor full discretionary 
powers in these matters; and, have the 
Law Courts power to remit these sur- 
charges against the will of the auditor, 
even in cases where a doctor’s certificate 
has been presented by the relieving 
officer ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): James 
Kilmartin was surcharged by the auditor, 
Colonel O’ Hara, the sum of £1 9s., and 
the other Guardians the several sums 
set forth in the Question, on account of 
illegal outdoor relief afforded to two 
persons. One of these was stated to be 
suffering from diabetes. Iam not aware 
of their ages. The auditor has full 
power to disallow and strike out illegal 
payments. The Law Oourts have no 
power to remit these surcharges. 

Mr. HARRIS: What is the legal 
amount of relief which Guardians are 
entitled to give; and are not the facts 
in this case as fullows:—One man re- 
ceived 5s. per week for 10 weeks and 3s. 
per week for 16 weeks, and another man 
ls. 6d. por week for 26 weeks? Does 
the right hon. Gentleman assert that 
those sums were over the amount which 
the law allows the Guardians to grant? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the matter, the Guardians acted 
entirely illegally, and gave outdoor re- 
lief to two men who were not qualified 
to receive it. One of those men had 13 
or 14 acres of land, and the other eight 
acres, and they were, therefore, dis- 
qualified. 

Mx. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Is it not a fact that in England, when 
surcharges are made by a Poor Law audi- 
tor, there is a right of appeal; whereas 
in Ireland there is no right of appeal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 


aware. 


BURIALS ACT (SCOTLAND)— PRIVATE 
CEMETERIES COMPANIES. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether the Secretary 
for Scotland has received a Memorial 
from the Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow to amend the Burial Act, so as to 
place the private Cemeteries Companies 
of Scotland under the same Regulations 
as the burial grounds; whether Dr. 
Churton, the Medical Officer of Health 
for the Burgh of Hillhead, has reported 
the Dalbeth Cemetery, where the pit 
burial system is carried on, to be “a 
nuisance within the meaning of the 
Burial Grounds Act;” and, whether 
the Government intend to legislate on 
the matter ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): No, Sir; no Me- 
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morial has been received or information 
sent to the Secretary for Scotland’s 
Office on this subject. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORK— PROFESSOR COSSAR 
EWART. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, If his attention has 
been called to the statements of Pro- 
fessor Cossar Ewart in The Scotsman of 
the 14th of April, regarding the scientific 
work of the Fishery Bourd for Scotland ; 
whether the inquiries and investigations 
of the Board 

“Go to show that an enormous destruction of 
young and immature fish of all kinds takes 
place annually in the territorial waters, and 
that everything has been done to destroy sume 
of the most productive mussel beds ; ’’ 
and, if this is the case, whether the 
Government are prepared to propose 
further legislation to prevent these evils ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
has been called to Professor Ewart’s 
words as quoted; and I find that the 
Professor adds that the inquiries into the 
matter must proceed much further be- 
fore any lasting benefit can result from 
them. It would, therefore, be pre- 
mature to propose legislation as to the 
result of an inquiry admittedly incom- 
plete. 


INLAND REVENUE—LIVERPOOL 
STAMP OFFICE. 

Sirk GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether arrange- 
ments have been made by which docu- 
ments are now stamped at the Liverpool 
Stamp Office, with the exception of bills 
of lading, which have still to be for- 
warded to the Manchester Office to be 
stamped, causing much delay and in- 
convenience; and, whether, considering 
the large number of bills of lading used 
daily in Liverpool, arrangements can be 
made to have these documents stamped 
at the Liverpool Office ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Yes, Sir; arrangements 
have been made for stamping documents 
at Liverpool, and it is fully expected 
that they will come into operation on 
the Ist day of May. The Chairman of 


the Board of Inland Revenue proposes 
to take an early opportunity to visit 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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(Scotland). 
Liverpool; and he will then go into the 


uestion of placing a recording press 
i for stamping bills of lading. 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SHERIFF PRINCIPAL OF LANARK- 
SHIRE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the in- 
creasing work, administrative and judi- 
cial, falling upon the Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of Lanarkshire, and the consequent 
accumulations of appeals to the Sheriff 
Principal in the Sheriff Court in that 
county, and the delay which occurs in 
disposing of them; and, whether Go- 
vernment will consider the propriety of 
seeking from Parliament powers, such 
as they possess in the vase of the illness 
of Sheriffs Principal, to make extra tem- 
porary appointments to the office of 
Sheriff Principal when necessary to 
enable arrears of judicial work to be 
overtaken ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): 1 have made in- 
quiries, and find that had there been no 
arrears of work when the present Sheriff 
took office there would have been prac- 
tically no arrears now. In consequence 
of the weak health of the late Mr. Clark, 
and the great and exceptional pressure 
resulting from two general and keenly- 
contested elections taking place within 
one year in a county returning 13 mem- 
bers, considerable arrears had accumu- 
lated when the presert Sheriff took up 
the work. The Sheriff expresses his 
confident expectation that he will be 
able to work off these arrears, and I 
therefore do not think it advisable to 
make any proposal to disturb existing 
arrangements. I propose, however, to 
call for a Report from the Sheriff at the 
end of the present year, and will then 
consider the position of matters. I 
think I ought further to say that there 
seems strong reason to doubt whether 
the expedient recommended in the latter 
paragraph of the Question would be a 
wise one, as it might tend to the aecu- 
mulation of arrears if Sheriffs under- 
stood that Deputy Sheriffs would be 
appointed at the public expense to aid 
in clearing them off. 

Dr. CAMERON : Are there any other 
cases where these arrears exist ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: No. 
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NORTH SEA FISHERIES—ABROGATION 
OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH FISHERIES 
CONVENTION, 1839. 


Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) (for 
Mr. Coenttt) (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
directed to an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for April on the Police of the 
North Sea ; and, whether any steps are 
being taken to abrogate the Anglo- 
French Fisheries Convention, 1839, and 
the Regulations framed thereunder, and 
to extend the North Sea Convention to 
the seas between Great Britain and 
France, in substitution for the Anglo- 
French Fisheries Convention, 1867, as 
contemplated by section 24 of ‘‘ The 
Sea Fisheries Act, 1883?” 

Tue PRESIDPNT (Sir Micnar. 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): I have 
seen the article referred to. Negotia- 
tions between this country and France 
have been for some time going on in 
the direction indicated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BALTINGLASS 
UNION—MR. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wi-klow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the allegation that a 
letter purporting to be signed by a Mr. 
Douglas, and inciting a rate collector of 
the Baltinglass Union «co put a false 
date to a receipt for rates, was written 
but not delivered, because it was inter- 
cepted, and that the letter referred to is 
now in the hands of Zhe Leinster Leader, 
who offers to have its genuineness tested 
at a public inquiry; and, whether, in 
consequence of this allegation, and in 
consideration of the serious charge it 
involves, he will order a sworn inquiry 
into all the facts of the case? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
knowledge with regard to the letter 
referred to beyond the fact that its 
existence was alleged in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s previous Question, and therefore I 
cannot give an answer one way or the 
other. I would, however, suggest to 
the hon. Member that the best course to 
take would be to arrange that the letter 
should be sent to the Local Government 
Board, with full proofs of its authen- 
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ticity, and the method of its intercep- 
tion. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman grant 
a sworn inquiry if the letter were sent 


on 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: I can make 
no promise. 

Mr. CLANCY: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen a letter from Mr. Dagg, 
clerk to the Baltinglass Union, to the 
Secretary of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, stating that Mr. Driver, the 
rate collector, had the same request made 
to him by another person ; and does the 
right hon. Gentleman consider it any 
part of his duty to inquire who it was ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the letter. 

Mr. CLANCY : It has been addressed 
to your Secretary in Dublin. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1881. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, When the 
Bill to amend ‘‘ The Presumption of Life 
Limitation (Scotland) Act, 1881,” which 
he promised on the 16th of March, will 
be introduced ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The words used 
on the 16th of March were that I hoped 
but was unable to give any definite 
undertaking. I still hope, and I am 
still unable to give any definite under- 
taking. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he referred 
to a previous promise, given on the 
10th of August last year. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I do 
not hold myself bound by any previous 
promises. I only hold myself bound by 
my last answer. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT—THE WES- 
LEYANS AT HAREWOOD. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in 
The Times, of the 16th of April, refer- 
ring to a correspondence between Lord 
Harewood and the Wesleyan Body ; 
whether it is a fact, as there stated, that 
Lord Harewood has abolished the re- 
strietions by which he prevented tho 
Wesleyans from holding Divine Service 
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during Church hours, or from having a 
Sunday School, or from celebrating the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper in the village of Harewood ; 
oak. whether such restrictions of the 
freedom of public worship are legal; 
and, if so, whether the Government wi 
take steps, by legislation, to render 
illegal all such limitations by an indi- 
vidual of the free exercise of the right 
of public worship by a religious com- 
munity ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I am 
informed by Lord Harewood that the 
facts stated in the newspaper paragraph 
referred to are correct. T have already 
stated that the restrictions mentioned in 
that paragraph were imposed under an 

ement 70 years old, under which 
the Wesleyan Ohapel was held, and I 
am unable to give an opinion as to the 
legal validity of such an agreement. 
Lhe Government are not prepared to 
legislate on this subject, as they have 
no reason to suppose that there is any 
cause for the interference of Parlia- 
ment. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—TAX 
ON MALE SERVANTS—EXEMPTION. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
men servants employed to look after 
racehorses are specially exempted from 
the tax on male servants; and, whether 
he will consider the desirability of dis- 
continuing this exemption, and of apply- 
ing whatever revenue might thus be ob- 
tained towards the relief of hardships 
caused by the proposed Cart and Wheel 
Tax? 

Taz OHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The first Question 
which the hon. Member puts is one that 
I answered in June last. I then said 
that grooms in racing stables are treated 
in exactly the same way as regards 
Licence Duty as grooms in any other 
stables. If the racing stables are public, 
the grooms are exempt from Licence 
Duty, as are all attendants in ordinary 
trade stables; if the stables are private 
a licence is required. Thus there is no 
exemption, and the second part of the 
hon. Member’s Question consequently 
falls to the ground. 


Mr. Buchanan 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL—TRANSFER OF 
EXISTING LICENUVES. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the President of 


ill | the Local Government Board, If he will 


lay a Return upon the Table of the 
House showing the amounts paid for 
existing licences and taxation proposed 
to be transferred in each county; the 
Treasury grants now paid to each 
county ; the proportion of the Probate 
Duty which it is estimated each county 
would receive on the basis of its indoor 
pauperism; the estimated amount of 
expenditure for main roads in each 
county ; and the general county expen- 
diture to which the whole county con- 
tributes ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcutr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
more than once stated the difficulties 
connected with such a Return, which 
will prevent it being a reliable guide to 
what will be the financial results of our 
proposals, but I am very anxious to 
meet the evident wish of the House; 
and if it be understood that I cannot 
vouch for its absolute accuracy, I will 
endeavour to prepare an Estimate such 
as that suggested in the Question, and 
lay iton the Table of the House. With 
regard to the information asked for in 
the last sentence of the Question, I may 
say that the AnnualA bstract ofthe County 
Treasurer’s Accounts for the year ended 
Lady Day, 1887, has already been pre- 
sented, and will very shortly be issued. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give the same information 
with regard to Scotland ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. The Local 
Government Board has no information 
with regard to Scotland. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT asked, whether 
any information on the subject could be 
had? 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to address his Question to the Repre- 
sentative of the Scotch Office. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §.): 
The right hon. Gentleman answered 
very precisely with reference to existing 
taxes. Would he give us the same in- 
formation as to future taxes ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I am afraid 
that it is not possible for me to do so. I 
understand that there has been a general 
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Estimate formed as to what the result 
would be; but no attempt has been 
made to allocate the amount for each 
county. 

Mr. OHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Would the right hon. Gentleman 
let us have ths Estimate which has been 
made ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is not easy, and 
there is not any Estimate as to what 
will be the proceeds of the new taxes. 
It is not easy to attempt to say pre- 
cisely, or to divide the product for each 
county. I understand there is no such 
information. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that when a 
fresh tax was being imposed it was 
usual to give every ible information, 
although some might be conjectural. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had sufficient experi- 
ence to know the enormous difficulty in 
the way of estimating the amount to be 
derived in every county and in every 
locality from new taxes. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER in- 
quired, from what sources the right 
hon. Gentleman derived the Estimate 
that Staffordshire would contribute 
£26,000 a-year; and why he could not 
supply the same information with re- 
gard to other counties ? 

Mr. RITCEIE said, he took the 
proportion, in the locality he was deal- 
ing with, of the new tax as was raised 
from the old ; but this was by no means 
a reliable basis of calculation. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS — RETURNING 
OFFICERS FEES TO SHERIFFS AND 
UNDER SHERIFFS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
appointment of Returning Officer in any 
division of a eounty can be made con- 
tingent upon payment of a fee to the 
Sheriff or Under Sheriff; and, whether 
a Sheriff or Under Sheriff is entitled to 
demand a fee of two guineas in respect 
of the appointment either from an ap- 
plieant for the post or from the person 
actually appointed ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said : 
This is a question of law as to which 
it is not for me to give any opinion. 
The Secretary of State is advised, 
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however, that under the Statute it lies 
within the discretion of the Sheriff to 
appoint a deputy or not, and that he 
is at liberty to demand from the Parlia- 
mentary candidates such payment as 
does not exceed that authorized for pro- 
fessional or other assistance by 38 & 39 
Viet., c. 84. He does not seem to have 
any authority to demand payment from 
the applicant for the post or from the 
person actually appointed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked, 
what authority had control over matters 
of this kind, and to whom he should put 
the Question ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, it 
was for the Law Courts to ascertain the 
rights and liabilities of public officers. 

rn. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
was a serious matter. Sheriffs and 
Under Sheriffs were levying blackmail 
on candidates for certain offices. He 
begged to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury which Department had charge 
of this matter ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surru) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
was not in a position to give an answer 
then ; but he would inquire. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether, in the event of his laying be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the cor- 
respondence which had recently passed 
between a Sub-Sheriff and a candidate 
on this subject, he would be prepared 
to give an explicit answer ? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH said, he could not 
romis? to give an explicit answer; but 
e would promise to give the best answer 

he could. 


EXCISE—DUTIES ON RETAIL HOUSES 
IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, taking into 
consideration that in the Metropolitan 
area the houses of retailers of spirits 
are kept open until 12.30 a.m., he will 
agree to add 100 per cent instead of 
20 per cert proposed in the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, and make a correspond- 
ing reduction to owners of houses who 
will close at an earlier time than 12.30 
a.m.; for instance, if the value of the 
house is under £100, the duty is at pre- 
sent £25; will he consent to increase 
the duty to £50; but when the owner 
agrees by his licence to close at 12 
o'clock, to reduce to £40; 11.30 p.m., 
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to £30; 11 p.m., to £25; 10.30 p.m, 
to £20? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
Tower Hamle.., St. George’s): No, 
ir; I am unable to agree to the pro- 
osal of the hon. Member that the 
icensed Victuallers’ Duty shall be paid 

in the proportion suggested in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — EFFECT OF THE 
FINANCIAL PROPOSALS UPON THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, 
after the information he has given to the 
House as to the effect of his financial 

roposals upon the town of Wolver- 

Saeapton, showing the possibility of 

forming a close estimate of such effect 

on a particular district, he will now lay 
upon the Table of the House a similar 
statement for the Metropolis ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
proposed that the Return now under 
consideration should extend to the 
Metropolis. 


LITERATURE, SOIENCE, AND ART— 
PUBLIC GALLERIES, MUSEUMS, &c. 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will procure 
Reports on the hours of opening, the 
organization of staff, and the conditions 
of admission to Public Galleries and 
Collections owned by the State or the 
Municipalities, on Sunday, in certain 
selected cities in Europe and the United 
States ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We will endeavour to 
procure the Returns desired from Paris, 
Berlin, and Brussels. 

Mr. LAWSON: And from New York 
and Philadelphia. 

- JAMES FERGUSSON: Very 
well. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SENTENCES AT QUARTER 
SESSIONS. 

Sm RIOHARD PAGET (Somerset, 

Wells) asked the Under Secretary of 


Mr. 0. V. Morgan 
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State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in supplying, in the form of a 
Return, the information asked for by the 
hon. Member for South Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell-Williams), with reference 
to sentences of six months’ imprisonment 
passed at Quarter Sessions, he will be 
good enough to include informaticn 
showing the number of cases in which 
such sentences were passed on persons 
who had pleaded guilty of having been 
previously convicted ? 

Tose UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The information sought 
by the hon. Baronet would be a very 
useful addition to the Return of the hon. 
Member for South Birmingham. The 
additional searches and references in- 
volved will, undoubtedly, delay the pro- 
duction of that Return; but I will 
endeavour to arrange that the whole of 
this information shall be presented to 
the House in such time as will enable 
the House to use it in exercising its 
judgment on some stage of the Local 
Government Bill. 


WAR OFFICE—COURT MARTIAL ON 
MAJOR TEMPLER. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Of what 
nature was the ‘‘ open arrest’ to which 
Major Templer was for several weeks 
subjeeted ; to what portion of the manu- 
facture in connection with balloons did 
the secrets which he was charged with 
revealing relate; what other moneys were 
paid to detectives, as pay for themselves 
or for the purpose of obtaining witnesses, 
in addition to those paid to the Aclands, 
either by the War Office orthe Treasury ; 
whether any apology has been tendered 
to Major Templer by the War Office, or 
any reparation is to be made to him; 
when the inquiry now being held is ex- 
pected to be concluded; and, whether 
the evidence and Report will be made 
public ? 

Cotonzt EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has yet been able 
to consider all the circumstances con- 
nected with the recent Court Martial on 
Major Templer; and, if so, what con- 
clusion he has arrived at? 

Tas SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The open arrest to which Major Tem- 
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pler was subjected was that laid down 
in the Queen’s tions. The 


hon. Member is probably aware that 
arrest is of two kinds—‘ close” and 
‘‘open.”’ In answer to the second Ques- 
tion I cannot, in the interests of the 
Public Service, give the exact detail of 
the secret which he was charged with 
revealing ; but it relates to certain pro- 
cesses connected with the skins of which 
the bailoon is made. In answer to the 
third Question, I am informed from the 
Metropolitan Police Office that the only 
other moneys referred to will be the ex- 
penses of the one detective employed, 
who will receive his usual pay and 
allowances for the days he was engaged. 
In answering the remaining Questions, 
I may be allowed to answer also that 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Gainsborough Division on 
the same subject. I was unwilling to 
make any general statement until I had 
had time to receive Reports on the pro- 
ceedings, and to consider the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the 
Court Martial. The House is, perhe 8, 
not aware that as soon as the War 
Office was advised that a primd facie case 
existed the whole conduct of the pro- 
ceedings was handed over to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, whose Report I have 
received to-day. I have now considered 
the whole matter, with the assistance of 
my Military Advisers. There can be no 
doubt that, although the War Office was 
advised that a primd facie case existed, 
the result of the Court Martial has 
absolutely cleared Major Templer from 
the slightest suspicion of any sort or 
kind. I have seen Major Templer, and 
expressed to him my satisfaction that he 
should have so completely vindicated his 
character; and I need scarcely add that, 
in common with everyone else, I regret 
the grave inconveniences and anxiety to 
which he has been subjected. He will 
resume his duties at Chatham with the 
full confidence of the Government, and 
will be re-imbursed any expenses which 
this inquiry may have entailed upon 
him. With respect to Major Elsdale, 
we are of opinion that, while there ap- 
pears to be no ground for attributing to 
Major Elsdale any other motive than 
that of zeal for the Publie Seevice, it is 
not desirable that he should be retained 
at Chatham, and he will accordingly be 
transferred to other duties, 
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Mr. HANBURY: May I asked who 
advised the War Office that a primd facie 
case had been made out? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We wero 80 
advised by the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, and the Report on the sub- 
ject was signed by the Deputy Judge 
Advocate General. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move a reduction of 
the salary of the Judge Advocate 
General. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART TAX—EXEMPTION OF CON- 
TRACTORS, 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, Whether in the case of the 

Wheel Tax he will make some saving 

in favour of cart owners who are under 

contracts with Corporations and others 
which have been entered into prior to 
the Budget Statement ? 

Taz OHANOELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosctrren) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Without pledging 
myself in any way, I may say that the 
point is being considered. 


SCOTLAND—DISTURBANCES IN LEWIS 
—TRIAL OF THE PRISONERS—THE 
CROWN WITNESS, DONALD MAC. 
LEOD, 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
has yet completed the inquiries promised 
by him on the 9th ultimo, into the cir- 
cumstances attending the committal to 
an asylum as a lunatic of Donald Mac- 
leod, a Crown witness brought from 
Stornoway to Edinburgh to give evi- 
dence in the recent trial of the Barvas 
Orofters; if he would state how long 
Macleod was detained in the asylum, 
and at whose cost; and, whether there 
is reason to believe that Macleod’s in- 
sanity was, as alleged, the result of 
his being plied with drink by those in 
charge of him while being brought to 
Edinburgh to give his evidence ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I have made 
an inquiry. Macleod was detained in 
the asylum from March 7 to April 3 
at the cost of the City of Edinburgh, 
who hare claimed the cost from his 
parish of domicile, and the claim has 
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been admitted. At the request of Mr. 
Helm, Macleod’s employer, the doctor 
under whose care he was allowed a 
relative to take him home to Lewis. 
There is no reason to believe that he 
had been plied with or had taken 
drink. The evidence shows that he 
drank no spirits, and that he stated he 
could not drink whisky. He appears 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Kast 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H.Fowler). 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
STAMP DUTIES. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 

asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

with reference to his announcement that 


to have had one glass of beer, of @ heavy fine was to be imposed, in addi- 
which he took only part. All the doe- | tion to the original vane Duty, on all 


tors who saw him say that the symp- | deeds which had not 


toms did not in any way suggest that 


| 


een stamped 
immediately on their execution, if ever 


his malady was caused by intoxicants. | such deeds were adduced in evidence in 


a Court of Law, Whether he will intro- 


“MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT” FOR/| @uce some provision in favour of deeds 
| executed long before his proposedchange 


INDIA. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he can now give any 
information as to the probability of 
legislation in India on the lines of that 
inaugurated by the Merehandize Marks 
Act of last year in the United King- 
dom, for the better protection of honest 
trading ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jomn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has every reason 
to believe that this subject continues 
to receive the careful attention of the 
Government of India. The Local Go- 
vernments and Administrations have 
been consulted, which is the first step 
in Indian legislation ; and the Secre- 
tary of State thinks it probable that 
legislation on the lines of the Merchan- 
dize Marks Act will take place. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—LOCAL TAXATION— 
THE PROBATE DUTY. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he will 
grant a Return giving the amounts re- 
ceivable in each county and in each city 
peep by the Local Government 

ill to be converted into a county, out 
of the Probate Duty set apart for relief 
of Local Taxation, both on the basis of 
a division aceording to indoor pauperism, 
and according to population ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I will 
see that this information is included in 
the Return I have undertaken to give 
in answer to the Question of the right 


Mr. J. H. 4. Macdonald 





in the law was made known, inasmuch 
as it has been the general practice of 
solicitors, in the case of informal written 
undertakings and many instruments 
regulating family property, to advise 
that it was not necessary to have such 
documents stamped unless and until 
some disagreement arose, and it became 
necessary to produce them in a Court of 


aw 
Tae CHANCELLOR orrnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Question of the 
hon. Member seems to show the urgent 
necessity for the change I propose, and 
the loss to the Revenue from the absence 
of any certain penalty for failing to 
stamp instruments which the law expects 
to be stamped. But I can re-assure my 
hon. Friend as to the past. The 16th 
section of the Oustoms and Inland 
Revenue Bill, which deals with this 
question, applies only to instruments 
executed after the passing of the Act. 


CROWN RENTS AND ROYALTIES—PRE- 
ROGATIVE RIGHTS TO PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
are the rights of the Crown as to precious 
metals in England and Wales; whether 
there is any distinction as to gold and 
silver found on freehold ground be- 
tween this country and the Colonies; if 
not, what reason exists for enforcing a 
Royalty upon these metals in the United 
Kingdom which is not enforced in the 
Colonies ; whether, in the Colonies, all 
minerals found on freehold lands have 
been surrendered by the Crown to the 
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freeholders; and, whether he will con- 
sent to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to consider the whole question 
of Crown Rents and Royalties ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwail, Cam- 
borne) asked, Whether, if the right hon. 
Gentleman consented to the appointment 
of a Commission, he would extend its 
scope to an inquiry into the title of 
private landowners ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Crown has an 
ancient prerogative right to all mines 
containing the fag metals, and this 
right was judicially recognized in a 
famous case (‘‘ The Queen v. the Earl of 
Northumberland” ) which occurred in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The original 
right of the Crown to mines containing 
the precious metals in the Colonies was go- 
verned entirely by thelaw of England; but 
the Crown has in most cases transferred 
this prerogative yw: to the Colonial 
Governments, who have thus acquired 
the power of making Regulations in re- 
gard to the granting and working of 
these mines; but I do not know whe- 
ther in any Colony the right to these 
mines has been surrendered to the free- 
holders. Without consultation with the 
Government generally,I could not under- 
take to grant the Royal Commission 
which the hon. Gentleman asks for. 


MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT — THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he ean give the 
House any information as to the pro- 
bability of legislation in the British 
Colonies on the lines of the Act passed 
last year in the United Kingdom, under 
the title of the Merchandize Marks Act, 
for the protection of honest trading ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE Sgrve Henry bE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Since the 
date of my last answer in the House on 
this subject, some further replies have 
been received from the Colonies. As 
the matter now stands, 16 Colonies have 
not yet replied; 14 have promised 
legislation ; three others have introduced 
it; and in two others—namely, the 
Straits and St. Helena—Ordinances have 
been passed and are now in force, 
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THE SEED ACT, 1880—MOHILL BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, the sum bor- 
rowed by the Mohill Board of Guardians 
under the Seed Act, 1880, was £8,803; 
whether out of this sum there is only at 
present in arrear £543, which the Guar- 
dians are unable to collect, consequent 
upon the great destitution prevailing 
amongst some of the recipients of this 
loan, and other casualties; whether the 
present Poor Rate and County Cess in 
the Union amount to 7s. 8d. in the £1 
on the valuation; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, the Government will 
insist on the repayment of this sum, 
borrowed during a period of famine, 
when 94 per cent of the original debt 
has been repaid ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The facts are as stated in 
paragraphs one and two of the Question. 
As regards the third paragraph, I have 
not been able to ascertain whether the 
amount of Poor Rate and County Cess 
is accurately stated. The Commissioners 
of Public Works have been instructed 
to consult with the Local Government 
Board whenever circumstances appear 
to justify a postponement of the claim 
for repayment ; but I am unable to advise 
the remission of outstanding balances of 
Seed Rate. 


ADMIRALTY (SHIPS, &c.) — H.MS. 
“ BUZZARD.” 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, How 
long ago it is since Her Majesty’s new 
sloop Suss¢rd first broke down ; whether 
he can state the cause of the first and 
second breaks-down, and where the ma- 
chinery was built; and, the cost and 
length of time occupied in repairing the 
damage, inclusive of the wages and pro- 
visions of the officers and crew of ship 
and engine room ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gsorcr 
Hamirroy) (Middlesex, Ealing): On 
the 8th of November, 1887, the con- 
tractors’ steam trial of the Bussard was 
stopped in consequence of heating of 
piston rod and joint leaking ; but there 
was no breakdown of machinery. The 
only breakdown of machinery which has 
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occurred was on January 31, 1888, which 
was caused by a tool left in one of the 
cylinders by a workman empioyed by 
the contractors. The machinery was 
built by the Barrow Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The cost of making good the 
defects was borne by the contractors, 
and is not. known by the Admiralty. 
The time occupied in replacing the 
broken rods was 10 days. The ship 
was not in commission ; but was manned 
for the trial only by officers and men of 
the Steam Reserve, so that no addi- 
tional cost for wages and provisions was 
involved. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
CLAUSE 48—CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 


Sin HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) (for Mr. Leaxe) (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Radcliffe) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
can give any indication of the character 
of the credentials which ought to be 
tendered to satisfy a Coroner holding 
an inquest on the body of a person 
whose death may have been caused by 
an explosion or accident in a mine, that 
the person tendering such credentials 
has, in accordance with Clause 48, Sec- 
tion 8, of ‘‘The Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887,” been appointed by the order 
in writing of the majority of the work- 
men employed in the mine where the 
fatality occurred ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Wortzey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: If 
the order in writing appointing a repre- 
sentative to attend an inquest on the 
body of a person whose death may have 
been caused by an explosion or accident 
in a mine is signed by a majority of the 
workmen, that would, I apprehend, be 
a sufficient credential to satisfy the 
Coroner under Section 8 cf Clause 48 
of the Act of 1887; or the majority of 
the workmen may authorize any person 
to reduce to writing on their behalf the 
order of appointment in which they have 
concurred. This secison will, I trust, 
be construed by Coroners liberally, and 
without unnecessary techniculities. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BITL—CLAUSE 15—REPAIR 
OF MAIN ROADS, 


Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe) asked the President of the Local 
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Department). 


Government Board, Whether it is the 
fact, that under Clause 15, Section 2, 
of the Local Government Bill, a County 
District retaining under its own care the 
maintenance and repair of main roads 
within the district will only be entitled 
to receive from the County Council one- 
half the cost of such maintenance and 
repair under “‘ The Highways and Loco- 
motive Act, 1878,” and will lose the 
present grant in aid from the Exche- 
quer; and, whether, inasmuch as such 
an enactment will tend to throw the 
maintenance and repair of main roads 
entirely on County Councils, and dis- 
courage that local, and in - part 
voluntary, superintendence which is so 
essential to efficient work and economi- 
eal expenditure, he will so amend Clause 
15, that a County District wishing to 
retain the charge of its own main roads 
shall not be in a worse financial position 
than are the present Local Authorities 
in similar circumstances ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As I 
stated on Tuesday last, in reply to a 
Question of the hon. Member for the 
Leigh Division of Lancashire (Mr. Oaleb 
Wright), the contribution of the County 
Council in the case referred to will be 
based not on one-half of the expendi- 
ture in respect of the maintenance of the 
roads prior to the passing of the Bill, 
but on the total expenditure on account 
of the maintenance of the roads. This 
contribution will be in lieu of any grant 
which may have previously been re- 
ceived. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
CONTRACTS FOR SWORD BAYO- 
NETS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
contract with Messrs. Wilkinson for the 
supply of 200,000 sword bayonets was 
made; what was the Committee which 
decided upon the shape and strength of 
those bayonets as contracted for, when 
did it sit, and when did it make its 
Report ; what was the Committee which 
sat after the contract had been made, 
and for what reasons did it alter the 
decision as to strength and shape upon 
which the contract was made; whether 
the contract has been formally altered 
to meet the alteration in the weapons 
contracted for, whether the price is to 
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be the same though the weapon is 
altered, and in what instalments, and 
at what periods, these 200,000 sword 
bayonets are now to be delivered ; whe- 
ther they are to be of Home manufac- 
ture; and¥ whether a contract has since 
been given for a large supply of other 
bayonets of a different pattern, to whom 
was it given, and when is it to be com- 
pleted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Nocontract with Messrs. Wilkinson for 
a supply of 200,000 sword bayonets has 
been made; but a contract for the supply 
of 150,000 was signed on May 27, 1887. 
The Committee which reported in favour 
of this sword bayonet was the Committee 
on Small Arms, under the Presidency of 
Major-General Philip Smith, O.B., now 
commanding the 2nd Brigade at Alder- 
shot. The Committee which sat after 
the contract had been made was this 
same Oommittee. It altered its decision 
as to the strength and shape of the 
sword bayonet; as it found, on experi- 
ment, that the shape originally recom- 
mended was not suitable for the small- 
bore rifle adopted during 1887. The 
contract has not yet been formally 
altered to meet this change; but 
Messrs. Wilkinson have been fully in- 
formed of what has been going on, and 
the contract will be amended accord- 
ingly. Fifty thousand sword bayonets 
of the original pattern (subject to some 
very minor alterations) are being manu- 
factured to meet current wants. The 
dates for delivery of the remaining 
100,000 of the new pattern will be 
decided when the contract is remodelled. 
All these sword bayonets will be of 
Home manufacture. No contract has 
since been given for a large supply of 
other bayonets. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—TOWN COUNCILS OF 
BOROUGHS. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether the Town 
Councils of Boroughs which are counties 
will be District Councils as well as 
County Councils; or, whether the effect 
of the Bill will be, that in those boroughs 
the provisions relating to District 
Couneils will be inoperative ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s); Olause 
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50 of the Bill provides that the part of 
the Bill relating to District Ovancils 
shall not apply to boroughs which are 
counties in themselves. The clause, how- 
ever, further provides that the powers of 
Justices out of Sessions, which in other 
cases would be transferred to the District 
Oouncil, shall, where a borough is a 
county of itself, be transferred to the 
Town Council. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—EXPORTS 
OF FLANNELS. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
the item of 4,599,700 yards of flannel, 
shown in the Board of Trade Returns 
for March of this year, page 66, and 
exhibiting a very large increase in the 
export of that material over the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year, is limited 
to woollen flannels, or includes “ flan- 
nelets.”’ and other similar textiles made 
from cotton ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazr 
Hioxs-Bezacn) (Bristol, W.): The Ous- 
toms Department have informed me that 
the item flannels in the Returns does 
not include flannelets or other similar 
textiles made from cotton. If flannelets, 
or other similar textiles, aro so described 
on the export documents, they ure re- 
gistered as cottons. The cause of the 
increase in the item of flannels in 
the quarter ended 31st March, 1888, 
as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of last year, is that during the 
quarter ended 31st March last ‘‘ woollen 
shirtings mixed” were exported very 
largely to Australasia and the United 
States, and that such goods are regis- 
tered as ‘‘ flannels.” 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE ENNIS 
INQUIRY—DEPOSITION OF POLICE- 
CONSTABLE WATSON. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s County, Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary to tue Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the Report in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of the 16th instant of 
the proceedings under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act before 
Captain Keogh, against Mr. Donleavy, 
editor of Zhe Clare Independent, on the 
14th instant, in the Courthouse at 


Ennis, from which it appears that the 
constable (Watson) was handed a de- 
position, dated 9th April, which he 
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stated that he had signed, and owing to 
which three mon were charged with 
stone throwing; and, whether he has 
noticed the following question and 
answer of the witness :— 

“Mr. Harrington: I have only one question 
to ask you. In the deposition did you say one 
word about stones being thrown from the build- 
ings ?—No, I did not ;”’ 
and, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances under which this deposi- 
tion was signed? The hon. Gentleman 
said, the last ay of the Question 
appeared on the Paper in a different 
form to that in which he handed it in. 
The paragraph as he wrote it ran— 

“« Whether it is usual for the police in Ircland 
to sign their depositions, prepared for them 
without even—— ”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
part of vhe Question was struck out by 
myself, because it contravened the usual 
practice relating to Questions. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Question was only put down last night, 
and I have been, therefore, unable to 
receive a reply from Ireland to my 
communication ; but I may say that the 
report in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, as to 
what has been passing in the Court 
House at Ennis, is in no way to be de- 
pended upon. 

Mr. ARTHURO’OONNOR( Donegal, 
E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether the deposition contained mat- 
ter which was opposed to the evidence 
actually given by the constable ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must give Notice of that 
Question. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): On what information does 
the right hon. Gentleman state to the 
House that the reports in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal of matters that took place in a 
public Court are not to be depended 
upon ; and is the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to make that statement outside 
the House, so as to afford the proprietors 
of The Freeman’s Journal an opportunity 
of testing its accuracy ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.): 
Might I also ask whether the reports in 
other newspapers which reported these 
proceedings are not substantially iden- 
tical with Zhe Freeman’s Journal ? 


[No reply. | 
Mr. Lalor 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—LEGISLATION. 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is now able to state when 
the Government will introduce the pro- 
mised Biil on Reformatory and ae. 
trial Schools ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY ov 
STATE (Mr. Srvarr-Worrtey), (Shef- 
field, Haliam) (who replied) said: I am 
afraid that I cannot yet fix a date when 
the Bills on reformatory and industrial 
schools will be introduced. My right 
hon. Friend will endeavour to bring them 
before the House as early as possible. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT — CORPORA- 
TIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
—RETURN. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he will give 
the House a Return showing the total 
number of Aldermen in the Corporations 
of England and Wales, and the number 
of Aldermen who have been selected to 
that office from outside the Corporations 
during the last six years? 

Tas PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have no offi- 
cial information on these {points ; and 
the particulars required could only be 
obtained by applying to the several 
Town Councils for it. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL —THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, under the Licensing Clauses of the 
Local Government Bill, compensation 
will be granted in the case of non- 
renewal of off-licences ; and, whether the 
renewal of such licences will be refused 
for any other reason than those for 
which they can now be refused by the 
present authorities ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnrs) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
power to refuse renewal of a licencs 
applies to all intoxicating liquor licences. 
Any person feeling aggrieved by the 
refusal to renew may make a claim for 
compensation. 
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Prisons Regulations 

Mr. CRAIG (Newecastle-upon-Tyne) : 
Does that ap a to off licenses ? wr 

Mr. RITOHIE: Yes. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, whether a certain class of beer 
dealers’ licences dealt with by the Act 
a by the right hon. Gentleman 

imself some years ago were not subject 
to refusal by the licensing Magistrates 
in their districts, and without any com- 

nsation ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Bill expressly 
provides, in so many words, that where 
a claim for compensation is put in with 
reference to the licences referred to by 
my hon. Friend, the provisions of the 
Act to which he refers shall be fully 
consiuered. 


LOCAL GUVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—ELECTIVE COUNTY 
COUNCILLORS — THE COUNTY OF 
LONDON—ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 


Hoxton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
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PRISONS REGULATIONS (IRELAND) ~— 
TREATMENT OF A PRISONER IN 
GALWAY GAOL, 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been cailed to a statement of Mr. 
John Sweeney, lately an untried prisoner 
in Galway Gaol, in which he complains 
that, on his arrival in Galway Gaol, his 
religious emblems were taken from him 
by the warders, though afterwards re- 
stored at the Governor’s orders; that 
his suspenders were taken away, and 
that he only retained possession of his 
frieze coat after a severe struggle with 
the warders; and that, to prevent his 
clothes being taken from him in the 
night, he was obiiged to sleep without 
undressing ; and, whether he will cause 
an inquiry to be made into the truth of 
these allegations? In putting this 
Question I desire to point out that the 
summary of the declaration of the pri- 
soner, as given in the Question, is not 
mine, and that I gave the oviginal state- 


can state (approximately) the number | ment—— 


of Elective County Councillors which 
will be apportioned to the boroughs and 
the rest of the county respectively in 
some large county, and also in some 
small county, in accordance with section 
2, sub-section (3) of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill? The hon. Gentleman also 


asked, whether the right kon. Gentle- | p 


man can state (approximately) the num- 
ber of Electoral Divisions into which 
the County of London will be divided in 
accordance with section 52, sub-sec- 
tion (6) of the Local Government 
Bill? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
number of Elective County Councillors 
to be assigned to each county, and the 
number of Electoral Divisions into 
which the County of London is to be 
divided, are under my consideration ; 
but I am not at present in a position to 
give the information desired by the hon. 
Member. 


In reply to Mr. James Srvarr, 


Mr. RITCHIE said, I intend io lay a 
statement dealing with all these ques- 
tions upon the Table of the House 
before the House is called upon to con- 
sider them in Committee. 


Rrrcute) | Pp 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is a reason why it was summarised. 
It was that the Question of the hon. 
Member extended over two pages of 
foolscap, and it was almost impossible 
to put down a Question of that length ; 
and as fair a summary as was thought 
ossible was substituted. 

Mr. CLANCY: I do not desire to 
dispute the statement, Sir, that it ex- 
tended over two pages of foolscap ; but 
it was very loosely written, and my 
impression is that it would not have 
occupied very much more space than the 
resent summary on the paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It appears 
that the man in question was searched 
on entering the prison according to the 
invariable practice. His religious em- 
blems were removed, but were soon 
aftorwards restored by the Governor. 
There was no struggle with the warders, 
but Sweeney used very abusive language. 
There was not the slightest intention of 
removing his clothes during the night. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 


(Kerry, W.): With regard to this prac- 
tice of depriving prisoners of their sus- 
penders, ostensibly to prevent their 
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hanging themselves, may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that while suspenders are denied 
to prisoners, they are allowed handker- 
chiefs and neckties, with which they 
could perform the operation of strangu- 
lation as well? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
these are details of prison administra- 
tion with which 1 am not familiar; but 
if the hon. Gentleman will put a Ques- 
tion on the Paper about suspenders and 
handkerchiefs, I shall be very glad to 
answer him. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : If 
the right hon. Gentleman requires any 
— information I will provide it for 

im. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CLANOY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the acts which 
he admits were committed are not illegal 
acts as against an untried prisoner ; 
and, if eo, whether he will inquire into 
the matter, so as to prevent the recur- 
rence of these illegalities in the future ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have in- 
quired into the matter, and it is in 
consequence of my inquiry that I have 
given my answer to the hon. Gentleman. 
I suppose that if there have been ille- 
galities it is in the power of the prisoner 
to have his remedy at law. 

Mr. CLANCY : Then are we to under- 
staud that Governors of Irish Prisons 
may perpetrate illegalities at their 
pleasure ? 


[No reply. } 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
MUSSEL BEDS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Government, in pursuance of their 
pledge given on the 12th of May, 1887, 
have asked the Scotch Fishery Board to 
advise them as to whether anything 
should be done in regard to mussel beds, 
and also what should be done; and, 
whether the Government will introduce 
a& measure on the subject this Ses- 
sion ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew's Universities): Yes, Sir. The 
Secretary for Seotland has received a 
Report from the Fishery B~ard, and a 
Special Report is now being considered 


Army 


by them. I cannot answer the second 


Mr. Edward Harrington 
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Estimates. © 
Question until that Report has been 
received. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SPREAD OF INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES—NOTICE OF CASES. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the Report of 
Dr. John Makinson Fox, Medical Officer 
of Health to the Northwich Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, on Friday last, in which 
he recounts the difficulties he experi- 
ences in ——— the public from the 
— of infectious disease, through the 
absence of a compulsory notification to 
Medical Officers of Health of the occur- 
rence of cases of such disease, and de- 
clares that the law appears to care less 
for the health of human beings than for 
that of swine; and, whether he can hold 
out any hope that this defect in the law 
may be speedily remedied ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been called to the Report 
referred to; and I may state that the 
Government hope to be able to intro- 
duce a Bill to deal with the compulsory 
notification of infectious disease. 


ARMY ESTIMATES— VOLUNTEER REGI.- 
MENTAL CAMPS. 


Mx. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, On what 
principle the reduction of 25 per cent 
in the Vote for Volunteer Regimental 
Camps has been made; whether the 
reduction is intended to be permanent ; 
and, whether the Inspectors will be in- 
structed to make allowance-in their 
Reports for the diminished efficiency 
likely to result from the restriction ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stayuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The money taken for Volunteer camps 
has not been reduced; but a larger 
proportion has been allowed for encamp- 
ment with the Regular Forces, which 
is considered to afford the better military 
instruction. The number of applicants 
for the grant has, however, increased so 
largely that only some 75 per cent can 
be permitted to have it. The limit of 
the grant has not yet been decided ; but, 
having in view the increase in the cost 
of the Volunteers, amounting to over 
£65,000 in the Estimates of the current 
year, it will be necessary to restrict in 














Education Department 
some degree the numbers who can have 
the advantage of this special training. 
It is not pro to issue any such in- 
struction to Inspectors as thet suggested. 
The several corps can encamp in their 
turn; but there are many corps which 
never express the desire to do so. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman meant that 
there was a probability that all appli- 
cants would be allowed to take into 
camp the full number of men who wished 
to go? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir ; I did 
not say that. There must be a reduc- 
tion; but the War Office have not fully 
considered what is to be the extent of 
the reduction. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked, whether it 
was not the opinion of the Military 
Authorities that the increased efficiency 
of the Volunteers gained by their going 
into camp did not more than compensate 
for the increased amount of the grant ? 

Mr. E, STANHOPE: I attach enor- 
mous importance to the instruction of 
Volunteers in camp ; but we think there 
is more advantage derived from instruc- 
tion in camp if it takes place where 
Regular soldiers are being trained. 
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LAND COURT (IRELAND)—RETURNS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return showing the number of 
landed estates now under the control or 
jurisdiction of the Land Oourt of Ire- 
land, and the number of their agricul- 
tural tenants ; and showing alsoin what 
number of cases during the last two 
years abatements of arrears of rent 
have been made by orders of the Judges, 
and in what number of cases applica- 
tions for such abatements have been 
refused by the Judges? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
making inquiries of the officers of the 
Court to find out whether the Return 
asked for by the right hon. Gentleman 
is a practical Return or not. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL— CLAUSE 34—CORO- 
NERS—TRANSFER OF POWERS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Sbrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the President of 
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the Local Government Board, Whether, 
under Clause 36 of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, it is proposed to transfer the 

wers, duties, and liabilities of the 

own Councils of Boroughs in respect 
to Coroners to the County Councils ; 
whether, under the provisions of a Bill 
introduced in ‘another place” by a 
Member of the Government, it is pro- 
poet to transfer the same powers to the 

ord Chancellor; and, whether he will 
state which of the two Bills will receive 
the largest measure of support from the 
Government ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrontz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I pre- 
sume my hon. Friend refers to Clause 
34 of the Local Government Bill. If 
so, I would point out that the clause 
only affects Quarter Sessions Boroughs 
with a population under 10,000. It is 
proposed that in these boroughs the 
power of appointing Coroners should 
cease; and the duties of these officers, 
so far as these boroughs are concerned, 
will be transferred to the County Coro- 
ners; but the Bill does not propose to 
make any alteration in the mode by 
which County Ooroners are appointed. 
The words of the clause are, no doubt, 
liable to misconstruction; and I will 
take care that it is amended in Com- 
mittee, so as to make the matter quite 
clear. 


IRISH PUBLIC WORKS—LEGISLATION. 


An hon. Memser (for Mr. W. A. 
Macponaxp) (Queen’s Co., Ossory) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
the Government intend to introduce 
their long promised legislation on the 
subject of Irish Public Works ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already answered this Question, Sir. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—EDUCATION SCHEMES. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that Scotch Educational Schemes 
are not laid before and considered by a 
duly constituted meeting of the Scotch 
Education Department, but are con- 
sidered and adjudicated upon by the 
Secretary for Scotland, the Government 
are prepared to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Educational Endowments (Scotland ) 
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Act, by substituting the Secretary for 
Scotland for the Scotch Education De- 
partment ; or, whether the Government 
will take steps that the practice in 
future shall made conformable to 
the existing law ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smira) (Strand, Westminster): All 
orders, decisions, and other acts of the 
Scotch Education Department are done 
by the authority of the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland, as indicated in the 
manner provided by Section 65 of the 
Education Act of 1872. The Secretary 
for Scotland is Vice President of that 
Committee; and as such is responsible, 
along with the Lord President, for 
the administration of the Department. 
There has been no change in the prac- 
tice with respect to that administration, 
which is entirely in conformity with the 
existirg law. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked, whether it 
was the fact that these schemes were 
considered only by the Vice President 
of the Council ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only tell 
the hon. Member what the facts of the 
case are-——namely, that the schemes have 
been dealt with in the manner prescribed 
by law. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government are 

repared to alter the composition of the 
Scotch Education Department by substi- 
tuting for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Home Secretary two other 
Members of the Privy Council more inti- 
mately acquainted with Scotch affairs, 
and able to devote more time to the 
discharge of the important duties dele- 
gated to that Department by statute or 
otherwise ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government are not prepared to substi- 
tute other Members of the Privy Coun- 
cil for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Home Secretary upon the Scotch 
Education Committee. The presence of 
these Ministers on the Committee is 
essential, in view of the questions re- 
lating to finance, and to the administra- 
tion of the Factory and similar Acts 
which come before the Committee. 


Mr. Caldwell 


{COMMONS} 
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His Imperial Majesty. 
Mr. CALDWELL asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could give a 
Return showing the attendance of these 
Ministers at the Committee ? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; Iamafraid 
that I cannot give such a Return. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION, 
1883—SEIZURE OF THE SMACK ‘LADY 
GODIVA.” 


In reply to Mr. Heneace (Great 
Grimsby), 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frrcusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said: A despatch has been received 
from Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
Hamburg to-day, enclosing a Report 
from the counsel employed by Her 
Majesty’s Government todefend Funnell, 
in whose case my right hon. Friend has 
taken a great interest. The Judges 
decided against the application of the 
Publie Prosecutor for the forfeiture of 
the nets and gear of the Lady Godiva; 
and unless the Crown should appeal 
against this judgment, application will 
be made for the release of the gear. 
The Judge declined to pronounce upon 
the question whether Funnell had been 
engaged in fishing within German terri- 
torial waters, and that of the right of 
British fishermen to sail within those 
limits did not arise. 


GERMAN Y—HEALTH OF HIS IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is in a position to give the 
House any information that will tend to 
allay anxiety with regard to the con- 
dition of the German Emperor ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I regret 
to have to inform the House that the 
condition of His Imperial Majesty is a 
cause of grave anxiety, not only to the 
people of Germany, but to all those who 
are ailies and friends of that country. 
The last telegram we received is onefrom 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, 
dated half-an-hour after noon, to the 
effect that— 


‘The Emperor had better night, but fever 
still high and not diminishing. Doctors say 


His Majesty’s general condition not worse.’ 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I wish to give Notice 
that I shall to-morrow move that the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill be taken before the other Orders of 
the Day, as I understand that it is the 
general wish of the House that the 
debate upon the second reading of the 
measure should be concluded in the 
course of the Afternoon or Evening 
Sitting. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, that 
he had the first Notice upon the Paper 
to-morrow with reference to the Con- 
tinuation Schools; and he wished to 
know whether the Government would 
undertake to give facilities for the dis- 
cussion of that subject on a future 
occasion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
beris, I am sure, expressing the wish of 
several other hon. Members with regard 
to the subject to which he refers ; but 
I am afraid that I cannot undertake to 
give him a day for its discussion. The 
hon. Member will, if on no other occa- 
sion, bs able to raise a discussion with 
regard to the Continuance Schools on the 
Education Vote. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he could state what 
interval would elapse between the 
second reading of the Local Government 
Bill and its being taken in Commit- 
tee ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
afraid that must depend on the time 
that would be taken by other measures. 
The Government proposed to take the 
Budget Bill on Monday, and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill and the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill would aleo have 
to be read a second time before the 
House could go into Committee on the 
Local Government Bill. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Willi 
the Employers’ Liability Bill .be taken 
a the Railway and Canal Traffic 

i 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to say at present. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_)9 — 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[But 182,] 


(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

SECOND READING. 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on yempane 12th April j, ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): Mr. Speaker, 
I think, before the debate on this impor- 
tant measure closes, that it is desirable 
that a much more extended reference 
should be made to its bearings upon the 
interests of the inhabitants of the Capital 
than has yet been made. I hope the 
Members for London will express their 
opinion on a matter so very closely af- 
fecting their constituencies, for, impor- 
tant as are the provisions of this Bill as 
they respect country districts, I believe 
that they must be regarded as infinitely 
more important as they affect the in- 
habitants of London, because this pro- 
posal amounts to giving them the germ, 
at any rate, of direct control over their 
affairs. 

When the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) came to deal 
with the question of County Govern- 
ment, I apprehend that he found it 
inevitable, in dealing with London, to 
come to such a conclusion as is expressed 
in this Bill. The Metropolis is situated 
in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent. He would find that either 
he must give to these counties adminis- 
trative control over the Metropolis, 
analogous to that exercised over whole 
counties elsewhere—which is manifestly 
impossible—or that he must constitute 
London as a county by itself. He 
has taken the latter course; he has 
given to it more than the simple func- 
tions of administration, and he has done 
that because otherwise, I apprehend, 


the London County would have to re- 


ceive the same amount of money as 
other counties receive, and that would 


(Fifth Night.] 
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have to be paid to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works—a condition of things 
which no one could contemplate with 
complacency. Therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman has constituted London into 
a county of itself, and that was in ac- 
cordance with the Report of thé Metro- 
politan Local Government Committee of 
1867, which said— 


‘The first step towards improved and effi- 

cient local government is to constitute the Me- 
tropolis a county of itself according to the 
principles recognized in the government of this 
country from the earliest times.”’ 
I am glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has found himself able to adopt 
that proposition. With regard to Lon- 
don, its condition as a county will be 
found, when this proposal is worked 
out, different from that of rural counties, 
inasmuch as it is exlusively urban, and 
demands special treatment. 


With regard to powers, the right hon. | 


Gentleman, in respect to other counties, 
applies the Municipal Corporations Act. 
It was the opinion in 1835 that an Act 
analogous to that should be applied to 
the whole of the Metropolitan area, and 
it was stated by Lord John Russell, in 
the House of Commons, that it was his 
intention to introduce a Bill applicable 
to the area of London. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not given powers to the 
County of London to the complete ex- 
tent to which that Act would have gone ; 
but he has travelled a considerable dis- 
tance in that directica. He has given to 
it the powers of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which has been offered up on 
the altar of the necessities of the situa- 
tion. The organ of that Board has 
described this as ‘‘a daring and extra- 
ordinary proposal ;”’ but, as a matter of 
fact, the abolition of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has been received with 
universal joy andsatisfaction in the House 
and out of it; and I think I may here 
adapt the words of King Lear, and say— 
‘*Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
the gods themselves throw incense.” 
The Bill that was introduced in 1684 
pro osed that there should be a Central 
3ody with direct election to replace the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that 
there should be an enlargement of the 
City. The Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to give to the County 
direct election, but it leaves the City 
alone. We want a subsidiary measure 


to give us control of the Local Autho- 
Mr. Firth 
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rities, but the Bill does not give that. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the City are dealt with more roughly 
in this Bill than they were by us, and 
if they were under the impression that 
we scourged them with whips, their 
opinion now must be that the mght hon. 
Gentleman has scourged them with scor- 
pions. 

We gave to the City a representation 
based upon population and rateable 
value, and I am glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman has found himself able 
to do what we and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the day had not the courage 
to de, being apprehensive, if he will, of 
the comments of the Opposition—that is 
to say, to give a representation based on 
—_ ; and, however he may extend 

ection 52, he will not give to the City 
anything like the proportion of repre- 
sentation which we proposed to give. 
The general position is, that the Metro- 

olitan Board of Works dies at once— 
ike a man who is beheaded—but the 
City of London is only to die gradually. 
It is to be surrounded by a pure and 
free organization, and the life at its 
centre cannot be prolonged for any con- 
siderable time. The Chairman of the 
London Municipal Council, as it may be 
called, will look upon the operations of 
the citizens in the square mile em- 
bracing the City very much as Lemuel 
Gulliver looked upon the operations of 
the inhabitants of Mildendo, the capital 
of Lilliput, and before long the City will 
become part of a great municipal orga- 
nization. 

In 1884 the right hon. Gentle- 
man said a good deal with respect to 
our Bill. Iam not going to resuscitate 
those opinions, or say more than that 
they were not much in accord with those 
he has found himself able to express 
now. He told us a good deal with 
respect to London opinion being against 
our Bill; but he will not find that that 
opinion, which he quoted against us, will 
very strongly support him. He will 
have the opportunity of finding that 
there is now a strong opinion in favour 
of what he proposes to give—namely, a 
strong directly elected Municipal Autho- 
rity. I find that one hon. Gentleman 
representing a Metropolitan Division 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge), who expressed 
great satisfaction with this Bill, wished 
that the appointment of aldermen could 
be dropped. I remember contesting a 
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London coustituency with him some 
years ago, and I would on this point say 
nothing more than that our opinions did 
not in 1885 coincide so closely as they 
do now. 

This is a Bill embodying the prin- 
ciples which we have for so many years 
aletestal, and I think it becomes us to 
consider carefully what is our duty with 
reference to it. The opinion that I have 
expressed here and elsewhere is that 
it is our business to support it. It is 
quite true that it is incomplete, and 
that it does not deal with the whole 
question of the Government of London. 
I am glad that it does not, because this 
would have imposed on the Bill a 
greater burden than it could bear, and 
because the right hon. Gentleman has 
not yet come to the conclusion at which 
he will probably arrive when he has 
fully considsred the matter as to the 
true solution of the rest of the London 
question. 

We want consolidation of Central 
Authorities, and the control of Local 
Authorities; but I think the latter may 
for the. present be postponed. With 
respect to the proposal which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made as to intro- 
ducing a Bill for the purpose of deal- 
ing hereafter with Local Authorities, 
may I make a suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman? It is a very difficult 
and ¢xtremely complex question. The 
right hon. Gentleman has constituted a 
London Authority that will undoubtedly 
be composed of men not merely familiar 
with London life, but with all the vary- 
ing phases of London government. 
There are men who have acquired a 
knowledge of the government of the 
Board of Works, and a few who have 
mastered the system of Vestries. You 
will have men with a knowledge of each; 
but it is a most diffic.lt thing to get 
men with a knowledge of London 
government as a whole, and I suggest 
that you should leave to this Body power 
to bring in a scheme for the regulation 
of the whole system of London Govern- 
ment. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
said with respect to the Bill, as a whole, 
that it ‘‘ would enable those who desired 
yet larger reforms to give it their hearty 
support.” We shall accept it in that 
spirit, and it must be understood that 
the criticisms that I am about to offer on 
the Bill are governed by that intention. 
We want one Municipal Authority, 
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directly elected for the control of our 
affairs. 

The principle of direct election is 
to us a principle of very great import- 
ance, and if we had known that the 
Government were going to introduce a 
measure with respect to London, I am 
bound to say that we should have looked 
with the utmost anxiety to the manner 
in which they would deal with that 
matter. Iam glad the right hon. Geatle- 
man has not entertained the proposal of 
the Metropolitan Local Government 
Committee of 1857, that there should be 
a representation first, of owners of 

roperty, secondly, Crown nominees, 
thirdly, delegates from local bodies, 
and, fourthly, ratepayers. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal will be a 
great improvement upon that. 

With regard to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works elections now, I moved for a 
Return in this House as to the number 
of people who voted for vestrymen in 
London, and I found that only one in 
33 of the population took even that 
amount of interest in these bodies. 
When those interesting bodies are 
elected, it is in some cases their duty 
to elect members for District Boards, 
who retire after three years. The Dis- 
trict Boards assist in the election of the 
members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, one-third of whom are elected 
over London every year. It has thus 
been wittily said that the Board is ‘“‘a 
vestry vestrified to the mth power.” 
This system of election gives it neither 
responsibility nor public confidence. 
Now, the vresent plan is infinitely better, 
and is the same that was Sy arene by 
the Select Committee on Metropolitan 
Local Taxation of 1861. I say it is 
better than ours was, although I trust 
I may not be regarded as reflecting 
on the Government Bill of 1884, which 
Bill considered rateable value as well as 
population. 

This Bill considers population only, as 
far as London is concerned. I am ex- 
tremely glad to find that it is proposed 
that the elections shall be triennial, 
instead of being conducted on the 
system under the Municipal OCorpora- 
tions Act, which created confusion by 
annual elections of one-third. Lord 
John Russell, in 1835, said that— 


‘* Whether people elect for three years or 
for one year, they will generally elect the same 
persons.”’ 


(Fifth Night. 
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And he said his object was to secure 
two-thirds who had “ some experience in 
the management of the affairs of the 
town.” Now, experience has shown that 
this is unnecessary. In the case of the 
London School Board the present system 
has resulted in the retura ofa large pro- 
portion of members having experience in 
the management, and with regard to 
the House of Commons I think I am 
right in saying thut in the Election of 
18#5 nearly half the Members were 
changed. 

Then, with res to voters; I be- 
lieve on this subject there is an obser- 
vation which it is my duty to make in 
regard to London. We proposed in 
1884 that there should be a citizen roll ; 
and we had grounds for the expectation 
that this would be ultimately accepted 
as the roll for all purposes. This Bill 
proposes to have a list formed in accord- 
ance with the 9th section of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act. I venture to 
suggest that, with regard to London for 
the purpose of these elections, this is 
unnecessary. Under the 17th section 
of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act of 1855 rated householders vote for 
the vestry, and the rate book is used 
as the roll. Now, between the rated 
householders and persons entitled to 
vote under Section 9 of the Municipal 
Act there is very little difference. It 
is possible for a minor to be a rated 
householder, but, of course, he could not 
vote under Section 9. But with respect 
to the City, of course, it is different. 
If you propose to make an entirely new 
roll there, that isa matter for considera- 
tion; but you at present have the 
Parliamentary franchise for electing the 
Common Council, and therefore it 
would be necessary to take off lodger 
and service voters and put on women 
voters. 

With respect to the City, I see 
there is a power in the Bill as of 
which I am bound to say the right 
hon. Gentleman did not in his speech 
give us the slightest indication. I do 
not complain of that; but there is 
power to the Local Government Board 
to allocate to the City more than its 
population share of representation. The 
effect of this will be to isolate it still 
more, and cause a considerable amount 
of friction ; and it is, moreover, an inde- 
fensible course, because there is nothing 
to be said with respect to the shop- 


Mr. Firth 
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keepers on Ludgate Hill which cannot 
be said of the shopkeepers in Bond 
Street. 

There is one other point to which 
I propose to call attention. Under 
the Electors’ Bill, Clause 3, Sub-sec- 
tion E, it is proposed for England 
and Wales that Section 21 of the Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Registration 
Act of 1878 shall not apply, and that 
the lists and register of voters shall be 
made out alphabetically. I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that this will not do for 
London at all, and that it is necessary 
to have it altered, as our Register is 
now made up in street lists, and this 
to the advantage and by the consent of 
all parties concerned. 

I understand that for areas for the 
first election the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to take or utilize to 
a certain extent the vestry areas and 
the vestry wards. If that is the pro- 
posal, I think it is a very wise one, 
and I trust that the new London 
Authority will have power to frame a 
scheme, and consider whether adminis- 
trative and electoral areas cannot in 
some way be made co-terminous. 

With regard to the constitution of the 
Central London Authority, it is provided 
in Section 2, Sub-section 4, first as to 
the Chairman that he must be a Justice 
of the Peace, and in Section 36, Sub-sec- 
tion 5, the powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are transferred to the 
London Oouncil. This is a matter 
not of comment but of inquiry. The 
Bill is not clear on this point, and I 
ask if Section 36 over-rides Section 2? 
Amongst the powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, under the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, is that of elect- 
ing and paying a Chairman, and I wish 
to point out that, as regards London, it is 
necessary to have a Chairman and pos- 
sibly a Deputy Chairman who ought to 
be paid. There have been paid Chairmen 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be- 
ginning with Mr. Thwaites and ending 
with Lord Magheramorne, and it is ne- 
cessary that you should have one or two 
men who are prepared to give their 
whole time daily to the enormous 
amount of work which will fall to their 
share in these positions. There are 
118 operative Acts of Parliament under 
which the Board now works, and I do 
not know where you will find your 
Justice of the Peace available for all 
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that will be required of him. I venture 
to put this question, because it is one of 
several points in the Bill on which I find 
it rather difficult to arrive at any certain 
conclusion. The Bill has no Memoran- 
dum, and there are no side references ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman can, 
before the Bill goes into Committee, 
supply these, he will assist many of us 
in arriving at an exact conclusion as to 
what is meant. 

As an illustration of the difficulty 
—under Section 15 County Councils 
have authority to maintain main 
roads; but under Sub - section 2 the 
Urban Authority “may claim to re- 
tain their powers of maintaining main 
roads.” Isit intended that the Vestries 
and District Boards shall claim power 
to maintain the main roads as Urban 
Authorities? That is a difficulty, and 
I confess 1 have no means of ascer- 
taining with certainty the intention of 
the Bill in this respect. I will give an- 
other illustration—under Section 37 the 
City Common Council may claim to “ re- 
tain” the powers and duties of maintain- 
ing and repairing any main road in the 
City. I point out with regard to that, 
that they have not this power now, and 
therefore, if they are to retain it, it must 
mean that they are to obtain it. The 
power is now in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and the Common 
Council has no power in this matter, 
except in the appointment of the Com- 
mission once a-year. This, as well as 
the matters I have just mentioned, will 
show that there is absolute inconsistenc 
with regard to certain points. Now 
return to the constitution of the London 
Body. 

The selected councillors will be called 
aldermen, whether you like it or not. 
It is not probable that people will 
assume the longer title; they will be 
aldermen if they are anything, and 
the first point I wish to make is, that 
to give us aldermen by a system of 
triennial election in London is a retro- 
gade policy. The aldermen we have are 
all of them subject to direct election. It 
is true that they are aldermen for life ; 
they have been so elected for hundreds 
of years; but still they are directly 
elected. It is not long since one suc- 
ceeded in an election with 121 votes and 
another with 163 votes; but still there is 
direct election. Besides, these aldermen 
at present have some connection with 
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the wards; we make aldermen practi- 
cally chairmen of our wards in the City ; 
they represent some interests, but here 
you give alderm:n the representation 
of nothing. Tivy are like Bishops in 
vartibus, without sees to visit, and we sa 
that with regard to the London Council 
you should not take this retrograde step. 
I understand that the hon. Member 
for North Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) says that “These must be 
dropped in London.” I am glad to 
be able to agree with him. Further, 
I do not think that we shall be able to 
persuade our best citizens to accept the 
title at all, and I therefore hope that we 
shall ‘be relieved from them as far as 
London is concerned. There is, of course, 
the danger of some of the elections turn- 
ing on political grounds. In Liverpocl 
and Leeds they have, I believe, turned 
on those grounds, but I hope they will 
not in future do so here. The adoption 
of selected councillors might lead to a 
misrepresentation in the Council of the 
majority of the electors, and now that 
you are starting de novo this in itself 
is an objection to the proposal. We 
have the idea that whatever exists 
van be defended upon some original 
principle if we can only find it out. 
And so you have attached to the consti- 
tution of this body a number of alder- 
men. 

As a matter of fact, aldermen under 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835 have no foundation in principle 
at all. Lord John Russell, when he in- 
troduced the Bill on the 5th of June in 
that year, said—‘‘ We propose that there 
should be one body only, the Mayor 
and Common Council.’”” When the Bill 
reached the House of Lords, Lord Lynd- 
hurst moved an Amendment that one- 
fourth of the Council should be aldermen 
for life. Lord Brougham said he viewed 
such a proposal with ‘‘aversion and dis- 
gust,” that it was inconsistent with the 
principles of the measure, and that the 
usefulness of the measure would be 
paralyzed by the ‘ baneful self-elective 
provision.” But it remained for Lord 
Wharnceliffe to give the true reasons for 
the Amendment, when he said that a 
portion of the Council ought to be ren- 
dered ‘‘independent of the people;” 
that the— 


‘Principle of aristocracy was at stake, for 


if it were Setermined that a body of aldermen 
were unnecessary to a Corporation, then here- 
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ditary Members in the House of Lords would 
be deemed equally unnecessary.” 

Lord Ellenborough supported it for 
the earlier operation of the measure in 
order ‘to counteract the turbulence 
inseparable from the novelty of the 
system.”” We know that then there 
was a conflict between the two Houses 
of Parliament, and that strong language 
was used, much stronger than now, with 
reference to the House of Lords, one 
Member of the lower House, Sir Samuel 
Whalley, suggesting that there should 
be written over the portals of the House 
of Lords—‘“‘ Manglingdonehere.’’ When 
the Lords’ Amendments were considered 
in the Commons, Sir Robert Peél said 
he did not consider the introduction of 
aldermen as councillors an improvement 
to the Bill, that the selection of a certain 
number of aldermen as_ councillors 
‘** would imply distrust without carrying 
security,”’ and that they would be forced 
in without the consent of the community. 
Lord John Russell said that it was quite 
incompatible with the Bill, and would 
only tend ‘‘to embarrass, disturb, and 
weaken the action of the Municipal 
Body.’”’ Eventually a compromise was 
arrived at of election for six years—one- 
half retiring every third year. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will see his 
way to omit this provision for selected 
members from the Bill. 

With respect to the Sheriffs, it is pro- 
posed to give the Queen the power to 
appoint a new Sheriff of London. I 
suggest that this power might very 
well be given to the Council of Lon- 
don. It is a power possessed by the 
Common Council of counties of cities, 
and I think we may very properly 
give it to the London Council. The 
present Sheriff of Middlesex is really two 
gentlemen rolled into one. The Liveries 
of the City Guilds elect once a-year two 
Sheriffs who become Sheriffs of London, 
and they together make the Sheriff of 
Middlesex. Therefore, this is a proposal 
to take away from the Companies of the 
City of London their right of electing 
aSheriff of Middlesex—it is taking away 
a municipal right, and thus you may, 
so to speak, be beginning to let out 
water. Will the City rebel? They have 
already stated that the Sheriff-wick of 
Middlesex, paid for and enjoyed for 
700 years, ‘will not be parted with 
tamely;” but I think that when the 
turtle is turned on its back it is not 
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able to fight very hard. The Commis- 
sioners of 1854 suggested that the Sheriff 
should be appointed by the Common 
Council, and I think the Sheriff of Lo: - 
don might be appointed by the County 
Council. 

With regard tothe Recorder. Under 
the 38th section. Sub-section 12, the 
powers and duties of Recorder and 
Common Serjeant of London are un- 
altered, but Section 23 provides for the 
payment out of the county fund of 
part of the salaries of ‘‘ officers” of the 
Central Criminal Court. Now is it in- 
tended to pay any part of the se‘ary of 
the Recorder or Common Serjeant, bo- 
cause if so it amounts to a proposal to 
relieve a present charge on the City 
funds, which again is something in the 
nature of the letting out of water, because 
it involves certain important principles. 
If the City estate is to be relieved at our 
expense, we have some questions to ask 
as to that estate. 

With regard to the Court of Alder- 
men, I understand that certain admini- 
strative functions, not including licen- 
sing, are transferred to the Common 
Council of the City. I ask why should 
they not be extended to the London 
Council? But the magisterial func- 
tions of the City aldermen are left un- 
touched. Why is that? The aldermen 
are a body of men exercising magisterial 
functions in the centre of the business of 
the world, without the slightest guaran- 
tee of legal knowledge or capacity for 
dealing with the questions which come 
before them. Two aldermen might, by 
the Central Criminal Court Act, try a 
man for murder, and one of them, in 
order to make a Court, always sits with 
the Judge ; and when in 1854 it was pro- 
posed to abolish this right of the alder- 
men, they said it was a revolutionary 
proposal, and that they recognized the 
advantages they enjoyed in sitting 
with the Judges—as if the Court was 
a sort of university for the purpose 
of completing the education of City 
tradesmen. 

With regard to the question of audit. 
The County Councils’ accounts are to be 
audited by auditors appointed by the 
Local Government Board. Will the effect 
of the Bill be to continue the Treasury 
audit for London, which now attaches 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works? 
Because if so, [ simply say that we should 
prefer to have no connection with the 
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Treasury and to be placed on a level 
with other counties. 


With res to borrowin wers, 
other Counts, may borrow eth the 
consent of the Local Government Board. 
But this Bill seems to fix us with 
the borrowing powers of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works under the Act of 
1869, which, as the House knows, makes 
it necessary for them to come every year 
to the House of Commons to make ap- 
plication forthe money they want. I say 
this is an indignity. We want to have 
the County Council of London trusted to 
look after the funds of the inhabitants 
of London as is the case with County 
Councils in other parts of the country. 

I do not find any power to promote Bills 
in Parliament and to promote schemes. 
I think such power should be given. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works sometimes 
comes to this House to be relieved from 
the cost put upon it in opposing Bills in 
Parliament; it has also endeavoured to 
introduce Bills on several occasions, and 
I apprehend that the new authority may 
very well have power to do so. I think 
they should have power, if I may ven- 
ture to suggest it, to introduce Bills, or 
at all events to prepare schemes on cer- 
tain subjects, such as, for instance, 
lighting. 

I have looked into the Bill with 
the view of seeing whether, having re- 
gard to our extreme anxiety to pass it, 
other functions could not be given to 
the proposed new Authority without 
interfering with the scope of the 
Bill or needlessly adding to its 
extent. I have come to the conclusion 
that there are two or three functions 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
very well give to the London Council 
without interfering with the scope or ob- 
ject of the Bill, and which, I believe, will 
pass without any opposition whatever. 

First, with regard to hackney carriages. 
These in London have been licensed 
since the reign of Charles II., when the 
tax was devoted to making roads, and 
afterwards in the time of William and 
Mary to paying off the French War Tax. 
This tax brings in £31,000 a-year, and 
is now paid into the police account. 
The regulations are under eight Acts of 
Parliament from 1831 to 1869, and of 
which it would not be untrue to say that 
a more arbitrary and unpractical body 
of laws are not to be found on our 
Statute Book. I say that the Council 
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might very well have power to make 
regulations and have transferred to it 
this £31,000 a-year, while the police 
might well retain certain functions with 
regard to intoxication, furious driving, 
assaults, and matters of that kind. 

With regard to markets. In 1882 I car- 
ried a clause in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Bill, giviug to the Board power to 
deal with markets. That power, unfor- 
tunately, lasted for a year only, and the 
consequence was that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, after its own special 
manner, set to work to consider it; it 
was found that every Member wanted 
to have a market in his own district, and 
nothing was done. I submit that this 
power should be given in the Bill. Of 
course we know that the City Corpora- 
tion under a Statute as old as the time 
of Edward III. claims to prevent the 
establishment of any ae a “infra 
septem leucas in circuitu civitatis;” but 
markets are important things to provide 
for the people, and I suggest that this 
power should be given to the Council. 

My third point is the water supply. 
In 1880 there was a Select Committee, of 
which Lord Cross was a Member, and 
they said in their Report that ‘‘in the 
absence of any single Municipal Body 
in London” they would suggest the esta- 
blishment of a Water Authority. Here 
we have the very Body which the Com- 
mittee proposed to establish. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works introduced 
Bills in 1872 and 1878 with respect to 
purchase and new supply. The simple 
reason why the House of Commons did 
not give them the power to initiate a 
new supply of water was because they 
had no confidence in the Board; and by 
a Return which I moved for three years 
ago, to show the loss which had occurred 
since those Bills were introduced, it ap- 
pears that the citizens of London have 
lost something like £10,000,000 in con- 
sequence of not having control over their 
water supply. 

The next suggestion of powers to be 
given to the London Council is with re- 
gard to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board is a 
Poor Law authority in theory, but a Sani- 
tary Board in reality. 

I suggest that the functions of 
this Board should be taken over by 
the London Council, togetLer with other 
sanitary powers. Look at the absur- 


dity of the present condition of things. 
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There is to be power in the Central 
Authority under the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Acts of 1878 and 1886 
to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among animals, but it has no 
power to stamp out and prevent the 
spread of infection among the people. 

e have 40 independent sanitary autho- 
rities in London; we have no means of 
combining, and no unity of action, and 
this the Local Government Board have 
themselves found out. Some of these 
authorities have not put the 35th section 
of the Sanitary Act of 1866 in force, and 
the Local Government Board have issued 
rules to have it enforced; but they have 
no power to make the Vestries carry out 
the Act. I suggest then that the London 
Council should lay down principles and 
frame bye-laws in sanitary matters, and 
also in respect of mortuaries, baths, 
and washhouses. When our Bill of 1884 
was before the House in July, 1884, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board said “ It 
was, in point of fact, impossible that 
they could treat London as a whole.” 
That is, of course, altered, because he 
now tells us that it is possible. He then 
said— 

“The Government themselves acknowledge 
the difficulties in the case by not conferring on 
the Board many of the powers which it was 
hoped by those who were mainly instrumental 
in raising the question, would vested in a 
new Municipality. .... It appeared to him 
that if this new Council were to be entrusted 
with anything at all, it might fairly be entrusted 
with the powers now possessed by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board.’’—(3 Hansard, [289] 
1951-2.) 


I think this meets the case of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and I think it is 
right to take over their powers, and ulti- 
mately for the London Council to take 
over the Poor Law control? I think that 
Poor Law control and the Guardians 
might very well be ultimately given to 
the Council, and the Lambeth Guardians 
are already anxious that this should be 
done. I have now referred to the four 
matters which can be transferred with- 
out friction, and practically without 
opposition, on which the judgment of 
the House has already been passed, and 
the transfer of which will be of great 
benefit to us, that is to say, markets, 
water supply, hackney carriages, and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Now, with respect to the future, I con- 
fess I am satisfied with the Bill—the 
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ibilities of the future are illimitable. 
he 8th section is beyond all doubt, in 
my judgment, the best in the Bill; I 
suppose it is the most decentralizing 
section ever framed in any Bill ever 
brought before this House. But I have 
just one suggestion to make upon it. 
It is stated that the Authorities there 
mentioned may, if they consent, have 
their functions transferred. I think 
there should be consent also on the 
part of the receiving Council. 

There is power given to Conservators to 
transfer their functions to the County 
Authority. Now we are anxious to have 
control over the Thames Conservancy ; 
but I do not see, owing to the diverse 
elements of its constitution, how this is 
to be worked out. The Board consists 
of 23 members, the Lord Mayor, two 
aldermen, four common councilmen, 
the deputy master of the Trinity House, 
two members nominated by the Lord 
High Admiral, one by the Privy Coun- 
cil, one by the Trinity House, two by 
registered shipowners, two by owners 
of lighters and steam-tugs, one by steam- 
shipowners, one by dockowners and 
wharfingers, one by the Board of Trade, 
and four by riparian owners. Their 
control extends from Yantlet Creek, in 
Kent, to Cricklade, in Wiltshire. I do 
not see how we are to carry out this 
arrangement, and I throw the problem 
before the right hon. Gentleman for his 
consideration. 

There is one other point under 
Clause 8 to which I desire to call at- 
tention. I understand that the Home 
Office may give us the control of the 
Police; but under Section 91 the Police 
in London are for the present to remain 
as they are. No doubt Amendments will 
be moved on that point, because there 
are some matters in connection with the 
police which have been pressed upon 
the attention of the Government. At 
present the Police jurisdiction of the Me- 
tropolis extends, roughly, to 700 square 
miles. The Metropolis Local Govern- 
ment Committee of 1867 were in favour 
of relegating the control to the outside 
counties; why, then, should this not be 
done? In the counties outside London 
there are 580 square miles over which 
they have control, and I venture to say 
there is no reasonable ground on which 
that anomaly can be defended. 

Whatisthe principle in this HomeOffice 
control ? Thereisno principle to be found, 
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If you go back to the introduction of the 
measure of 1829 you will find that Sir 
Robert Peel proposed, not with respect 
to the City, but with respect to the Lon- 
don parishes, that two or three should 
be joined together in order to secure 
joint action on the part of the police. 
n those days there were only six police- 
men in Kensington ; if a man escaped 
over the border into the next parish, it 
was uncertain whether he could be cap- 
tured, and it was, therefore, for unity 
that the control of the Home Office was 
given. But the first point I make is, 
that there is no ground for the continu- 
ance of the control of the Home Office 
over the police ir the counties around 
Lendon. 

Now we are to pay the whole cost, 
and taking the last Returns, which 
are for the year 1886, I find for the 
whole police area that £713,000 was 
paid in rates; the City police cost 
£110,000 in addition; the grant from 
the Government of 4d. per pound of 
rateable value of the whole area on 
£33,219,000, was £559,000. Taking 
the rateable value of London which 
was approximately £30,000,000, the 
amount of the grant to London proper 
amounts to £500,000. 

I wish to put, if I may, a very impor- 
tant question to the right hon. Gentleman 
affecting London. As I understand the 
proposal there will be allocatod to the 
London County certain m=*iers of income 
which may be taken to balance the 
£500,000 a-year which is the police sub- 
vention. Is the £500,000 which is to 
be given to the London County Council 
to be used by that Council for the bene- 
fit of the City of London as well as the 
Metropolis? Because if so it amounts 
to giving the Oity of London the very 
large sum of £40,000 or £50,000, inas- 
much as the City of London does not 
now receive any of the £500,000. If 
the City is to receive any of the money 
given in exchange, we shall oppose it 
in Committee, or else raise some diffi- 
cult question with ~~ to City pro- 
perty, which question I think might be 
very well kept out of the discussion on 
this Bill. 

The Bill still leaves two police forces. 
Attempts were made in 1839 and 1863 
to amalgamate these forces, but the 
methods adopted by the City in order 
to prevent amalgamation were almost 
as bad as those which they adopted 
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against our Bill in 1884. Those methods 
were wrong, but their proposition was 
right, which was to keep in the hands 
of the people the control of their police. 
Lord John Russell said, that the control 
of the police ought to be in the hands of 
those who are responsible for the peace 
of the town. 

We have in London 14,000 men 
who are absolutely out of our con- 
trol ; they are placed in the hands of a 
military commander who has not the 
advantage of knowing the London 
people. Colonel Henderson did know 
the London people, and he believed in 
them with a faith almost touching in its 
extent. The present Commissioner, Sir 
Charles Warren, does not understand 
them at all. He appears to be in a 
condition of nervous prostration, talks 
about 50,000 persons who are a danger 
to London and so forth. But what is 
more important to consider is the serious 
difficulty that the people themselves 
have not confidence in the police force. 
Supposing that the circumstances which 
occurred on. the 20th November had 
occurred in any Provincial or Scotch 
town, what would have taken place? 
Beyond all doubt there would have been 
an inquiry. There were on that day 
many cases of men attacked by the 
police, but there was no inquiry. Things 
in this respect are getting worse, because 
we are now having—with regard to 
London—what has happened in Ireland 
—police versions of what takes place. 
I was in Cork, and a sad story was told 
me with regard to the want of control of 
the police in Ireland and its result. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Northwich 
(Mr. Brunner) and some friends were 
talking together in a corner of a room 
at our hotel; a gentleman spoke to me, 
and said—‘‘ If you want to see how the 
police system in Cork works go outside. 
There are men who have been listening 
for two hours to what Mr. Brunner and: 
his friends have been saying.” We went 
out, and saw three men of the Consta- 
bulary force with their heads close to- 
gether listening at the window. If 
there had been control of the police force 
in Cork that could not have happened. 
We have had the police version of the 
affair at Mitchelstown, which is a perfect 
burlesquerie of what we found to be the 
case when we were there. We do not 
want that sort of thing in London. But 
the London police levy—as has been 
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oo out by the hon. Member for, 


arrow (Mr. Caine)—blackmail on a 
most unfortunate class in London. The 
London police levy blackmail on the 
great distributors of goods in London— 

‘‘No, no!” }] An hon. Member says 
** No,” but I inform him that one of the 
very largest distributors of goods in 
London told me last week that it was a 
question of the money being paid whe- 
ther his firm was summoned or not. 

Taz PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is making 
such a grave accusation against a body 
of men in London, that I think he ought 
to state the name of his informant. 

Mr. FIRTH: My informant is one of 
half-a-dozen of the largest distributors 
of goods in London. I am not going to 
state the name in this House. If the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes for the 
name, I will give it in private. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I appeal to you, Mr. 
Speaker. A most serious charge has 
been made against the London police. 
The matter is one which concerns the 
public, and itis in the public interest 
that we should have the name of the 
= who makes a charge of that 

ind. 

Mr. FIRTH: The charge is not, of 
course, against the police asa body. I 
am not going to give the name in this 
House—[ Cries of ‘* Withdraw!” and 
“*Name!’’}—I shall not—I will give it 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 
recognize the name as one of the largest 
distributors of goods in London. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will under- 
stand that I am not seeking the infor- 
mation for the sake of interrupting him, 
but simply in the discharge of what I 
consider to be a public duty. If the 
name is given, it must be under condi- 
tions which will enable me to test the 
acouracy of the statement. 

Mr. FIRTH: That isso; butit must 
be understood that I am not charging 
the whole body of the London police. 
The London police contain as large a 
proportion of the very best men as are 
to be found in any force in the Kingdom. 
What I say is, that they are deteriora- 
ting, and I gave an illustration of their 
operations. The final question I have 
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to ask is, why we should not in London 
have the same control over our police 
which other towns have? I think our 
London Council is a body to which that 
control may be fairly entrusted, and 
we must have the question argued out. 

I have no objection to make to the pro- 
posals of the Bill as to licensing, except 
so far as they affect the whole country ; 
but I certainly was astonished at the 
view of the law which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) put before the House the other 
night, and as he said that the Temper- 
ance Party, in a publication in which I 
have taken no part, had wrongly stated 
the decision of Mr. Justice Field, I will 
read itnow. He said— 


‘¢ The learned counsel for the appellant pointed 
out that in the prior Act the islature had 
drawn a great distinction between new licences 
and licences by way of renewal. They have 
done so in one respect. The Legislature have 
said that when an applicant comes for a licence 
in respect of a house not previously licensed, 
his neighbours ought to know of it and have 
an opportunity of opposing his application, and, 
therefore, notices on the church doors, and 
notices of objection are prescribed to protect 
the justices in the exercise of their jurisdiction 
as to granting licences. But when a man has 
once gone through that ordeal and the justices 
have granted a certificate, he obtains another 
certificate by way of renewal as a man occupy- 
ing those particular premises, and, subject to a 
careful provision, he need not attend in person 
unless required, and may assume that the cer- 
tificate will be granted as before: 35 and 36 
Vict., c. 94, 8. 42; 37 and 38 Vict., c. 49, s. 26. 
As to the distinction between new licences and 
licences granted by way of renewal, every 
licence is a new licence, although granted to a 
man who has had one before, for it is only 
ted for one year. If the Legislature in- 
tended the enactment in question only to apply 
to a certificate by way of renewal, why did not 
they say ‘any licence other than by way of 
renewal?’ ‘They have not done ‘so. The 
generality of the language used points clearly 
to the conclusion that the Legislature meant to 
vest the absolute discretion in the justices."’ 
Mr. Justice Stephen said— 

“T am of the same opinion. It seems to me 
clear that this Act was intended to give to 
licensing justices an absolute power, and that 
they can either refuse or confirm these certifi- 
cates on any ground they like, and whether the 
application is for a new certificate, or is made 
for the twentieth time, and whether the appli- 
cant is of unblemished character, as in the 
present case, or of bad character.” 


If that is the law, why should we not 
leave the publicans to the law? If the 
law is that they are entitled to com- 

msation, leave them to it; but if it 

appens not to be the law, then by this 
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Biil you are endowing the publicans with 
millions upon millions sterling, and that, 
I say, isa a Bes extremely dangerous 
and unjust. venture to make a sug- 
gestion to Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the way they may deal with this 
question and get out of the difficulty 
with regard tolicensing. I have found, 
when difficult social and _ political 
problems have had to be solved, that it 
was wise to see what had been done in 
similar cases elsewhere. 

In the United States of America they 
have tried to deal with the Drink Ques- 
tion in every possible way. When a 
State legislated for the whole State the 
legislation has generally failed because 
seep localities were not in favour of 

tate legislation; but when the question 
was left to be decided by each county it 
was found that the local system worked 
very well. Now, I have examined the 
reports from 12 States of the American 
Union as to how the system of leaving 
the decision to the counties has worked, 
and from the unanimous judgment of 
the Senators I must say that it has 
worked well. 

I think, then, that in the matter of 
licensing every county ought to have the 
right to deal with it as it thinks best. 
That principle you have accepted in re- 
spect of Sunday Closing; why, then, do 
you not go further and give to the coun- 
ties this power also? In Omaha there 
is a population of 125,000: the amount 
of the Licence Tax under a system of 
high licensing is $250,000, and this 
sum of about £50,000 sterling which 
is brought in goes in aid of education. 

Having now occupied the time of the 
House at sufficient length, I have only 
to repeat that we are extremely thankful 
for this Bill even as it has been intro- 
duced. As time goes on, I believe it will 
be shown that the County Council to be 
constituted for London will prove itself 
worthy of its position. I think that 
enlarged powers will be given to it. 
No Body ever started upon its municipal 
career with so extended a series of im- 
portant functions as this Body will have 
to discharge. It will have a debt of 
£25,000,000, of which £17,000,000 will 
be its own liability. It will have the 
expenditure of an enormous income ; 
it will have to control the whole main 
drainage system, and it will have an 
opportunity of solving the difficult 
problem of the disposal of sewage; it 
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spaces in London, of the Fire Brigade, 
and of the River Thames, and I think, 
as time goes on, the London Council 
will enlist the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants of London and of Parliament, 
and prove itself, by its character, a 
credit to the right hon. Gentleman who 
eveated it, and by its action an honour 
to the greatest City in the world. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, he took it that, as regarded the 
general principle of the Bill, the country 
agreed that county districts should be 
municipalized according to the pattern 
of the Municipal Corporation Acts of 
1834 and 1882, and that the blessings of 
municipal life should be extended to the 
whole country. Let them, then, not at- 
tempt, while carrying out that principle, 
to combine with it at the same time 
alterations and improvements in every 
little detail of the existing municipal 
pattern as they went along, otherwise 
they would get into trouble, drift into 
hopeless confusion, and perhaps never 
get to the end of their task. Let them 
not try to do at once two things that 
were incompatible, but stick to the 
municipal principle. He suggested that 
it might be better to make grants for 
poor relief on the basis of an average of 
the grants made by the Guardians during 
the past five years, and not, as proposed, 
according to the number of indoor 
paupers, as such a method might dis- 
courage outdoor relief, and compel 
people to go into the workhouse. He 
proceeded to give examples of the hard- 
ships which might ensue if the Go- 
vernment proposals were accepted, and 
advised their withdrawal. With re- 
gard to the police, the boroughs under 
the Bill would lose a certain amount of 
control over that force, and they would 
hardly stand having the control entirely 
taken away and given wholly to Quarter 
Sessions. There was another alternative 
in regard to the police—namely, vesting 
the control over it in the Executive 
Government. That might be a system 
suitable to the Metropolitan area, but 
the counties did not want to have their 

lice managed and controlled by the 
ixecutive Government. 

Me. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
he desired to refer to a speech delivered 
from the Treasury Bench by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Clarke), and in which the legal 
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right of the publicans to compensation 
was distinctly laid down. It was stated 
that they had at law a vested interest in 
their licences. Such a proposition had 
never been recognized in any Court of 
Law, and was not to be found in any 
Act of Parliament, and its consequences, 
if established, would be most far-reach- 
ing upon this system of county govern- 
ment and upon the temperance question 
as a whole. The hon. Member for 
Barrow-in- Furness (Mr. Caine) had cal- 
culated that the average value of a licence 
throughout England and Wales was 
£2,000. Taking the average value at 
half that sum—namely, £1,000—and 
the number of public-houses in the 
‘country at 180,000, the value of the 
licences would amount to the enormous 
isum of £180,000,000. Such was the 
jvalue of the vested interest which it was 
proposed to create by this Bill, for it 
certainly did not exist at present. When 
the Bill was brought in to deal with the 
Trish land question, what was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain)? Something very different to what 
he had said in regard to this proposal 
to give compensation to the publicans ; 
be by comparing these two statements 
a fair estimate was obtained of the value 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
also referred to the moralright ofthe pub- 
licanstocompensation. Intothat he would 
not enter. It might be that the publicans 
had a moral claim to consideration ; but 
that was very different to having a legal 
right to compensation. In the one case 
it might be deemed fair to make them 
some compensation or allowance ; in the 
other, they would be entitled to the full 
value of their licences. Reference had 
been made to poor men being deprived 
of their property; but it ought to be 
borne in mind that the great bulk of 
the public-houses throughout the coun- 
try did not belong to the publicans 
who occupied them; they belonged to 
the great capitalists, the brewers and 
distillers, and it was really, in the main, 
in their interest that this proposal for 
¢ompensation was brought forward, and 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Government to induce them to im- 
pose a legal right which did not exist 
and had never been recognized. There 
were three classes of licences. The first 
donsisted of what were called on-licences, 
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which were in existence before the Act 
of 1869—licences for selling beer alone, 
and which by virtue of that Act became 
entitled to renewal except upon four 
specific grounds. Then came certain 
off-licences, in respect of which there 
was a free and unfettered discretion; 
and although the Act of 1882, known 
as Ritchie’s Act, declared them to be in 
the free and unqualified discretion of 
the Licensing Justices, it was proposed 
by this Bill to give compensation for 
the non-renewal of them. The great 
bulk of the licences that they had in 
view were the regular full public-house 
licences for the sale of beer and spirits ; 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral had endeavoured to show that there 
was a right of renewal except for 
personal misconduct. The law with 
reference to them began in 1828. By 
the Act of that year the Licensing Jus- 
tices received absolutely free discretion 
to grant or refuse a licence, or the 
renewal of a licence; and that applied 
to spirits as well as beer. In 1830 the 
era of Free Trade in beer set in. From 
1830 to 1869 persons obtained licences 
for selling beer as readily as gentlenggn 
did for keeping horses. In 1869 a 
change came, and the discretion of the 
Justices granted in 1828 was restored, 
subject to the exceptions he had men- 
tioned. It would not have been pos- 
sible to maintain that there was a 
vested interest in the renewal of licences 
if it had not been for some things in the 
Acts of 1872 and 1874. It was enacted 
in 1828 that holders who wished for 
the renewal of their licences should 
attend the Sessions in person; they 
could not attend by attorney; and the 
Courts were, therefore, crowded, and 
other business was interfered with. To 
avoid this inconvenience it was enacted 
in 1872 that the Justices should not 
entertain objections to a renewal, or 
take evidence with respect to it, unless 
notice of opposition had been given, and 
that the holder need not attend unless 
he had received notice to do so, provided 
always that on an objection being made 
the Justices might adjourn the case and 
require the attendance of the holder. 
This was perfectly fair; otherwise an 
objection might have been heard in the 
absence of the publican. The sole 
object of the provisions was to dispense 
with the personal attendance of the 
publican unless objection were made to 
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the renewal, but the Act went further! on other grounds when he attended. 


and said that “subject as aforesaid ”— 
that was, to the requisition to attend and 
to the notice of objection— 

“ The licence shall be renewed and the powers 
and discretion of the Justices relating to such 
renewal shall }e exercised as heretofore.” 

To appeal to these words as recognizing 
a vested interest only showed the weak- 
ness of the claim. After 1872 it was 
found that Justices in some parts of the 
country issued circulars requiring at- 
tendance to facilitate the issuing of the 
licences and the payment of fees, and in 
some cases for giving a little salutary 
advice. But this was found to produce 
inconvenience, and in 1874 it was en- 
acted that a request for attendance 
should not be made save for some 
special cause personal to the licence- 
holder. This meant that licence-holders 
were not to be summoned by general 
circular, and that they should be re- 
quired to attend if there were objections 
which might lead to refusal. Of course 
a licence would be renewed if a man was 
not required to attend—that is, he must 
have an opportunity of being heard 
before the renewal was refused. But 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
argued something very different from 
that, for he said that because a man 
could not be required to attend save for 
some special cause personal to himself, 
the licence must be renewed except for 
some special cause. It was torturing 
the words to put upon them this in- 
terpretation. The Act of 1869 specified 
four conditions, the violation of which 
was to involve refusal of renewal; and 
if Parliament had intended to grant a 
vested interest except for personal 
misconduct, it would have had no diffi- 
culty in expressing its intentions. The 
issue had not been raised in the Courts 
except in the Over Darwen case; but 
there were some obiter dicta of Judges 
that were important. Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, in a case which came 
before him in May, 1878, dealt at some 
length with this question, and came 
to the conclusion that the Justices 
had the same discretion to refuse a 
renewal as they had to refuse a new 
licence. In 1876, Mr. Justice Lush said 
that the Act only required the licencee 
to attend if something personal to himself 
was to be brought up. But that would 
not take away the discretion of the 
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The question was about to be solved by 
a case which was now before Mr. Justice 
Field and Mr. Justice Wills in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, in which the 
Justices of Westmoreland had refused 
renewal on the grovnd that there was 
no necessity for the house. He ventured 
to prophesy that the decision would be 
conclusive in abolishing the argument 
that there was a vested right for renewal 
of existing licences. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General rested his cage solely on 
these two Acts of Parliament ; and even 
supposing he was right in his view of 
the law, why was it to be altered from 
the condition in which it now was? If 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
were right, and the County Councils 
refused to renew a licence, then they 
could be compelled to do so by a Court 
of Law. If the Government had this 
supreme faith in a vested interest, why 
aid they think it necessary to protect it 
by a new clause? The very fact that 
the Government were endeavouring to 
protect this vested interest by a special 
clause was the best proof that they had 
no confidenee in it. If they were going 
to transfer to the County Councils the 
power to deal with licences—and the 
lawyers in the House differed as to the 
extent of the publican’s vested interest 
—why should the House decide between 
them? Of all Assemblages this was the 
least competent to deal with questions 
of law. Why should Parliament not 
leave the matter to the Courts of Law? 
Then when the time came, and the 
County Councils refused to renew 
licences, the holders could go to the 
Courts of Law for redress. He did not 
suggest that they should impair or 
diminish the rights of the publicans, 
whatever they might be; but he asked 
the House not to interfere with the 
rights of the public authority, what- 
ever they might be, to deal with 
licences. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (8ir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman forgot that, 
so far as this matter was concerned, the 
magistrates and Quarter Sessions would 
cease to operate at all, and that the 
power created by this Bill was not a 
judicial tribunal, but a representative 
and executive body. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, his point was 


Justices to refuse to renew his licence was that the Court of Quarter Sessions 
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(was a judicial tribunal; and the hon. 
jand learned Solicitor General’s argu- 
jment, if it meant anything, was that it 
was an administrative tribunal and had 
ino discretion. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE said, his 
contention was that the Justices could 
not refuse to renew a licence unless the 
man had been summoned to appear 
before them, and that they only had 
power to require him to come before 
them on a cause personal to himself. 
| Mr. R. T. REID said, he was glad to 
find that they were all agreed on the 
subject. Under the stress of discussion, 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
did not rise and say they had a vested 
right to renewal unless the man has 
been required to attend, and that he 
could not be required to attend except 
for a cause personal to himself. That 
was very different from saying that they 
had no right torenew. But he would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman, or 
anyone for the Government, to answer 
this question. Suppose a man had been 
notified and attended, and, being there, 
the Court said to him—“ Now, Sir, we 
have you here. We think there are too 
many licensed houses in your neigh- 
bourhood, and we shall not renew your 
licence.” Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if they did, say that any 
Court in the Kingdom would inter- 
fere ? 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought they would. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, if that were so, 
surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was arguing in a circle; and what a 
splendid and ample protection these 
people had! If that were the case, 
there was a Court in the Kingdom that 
would compel the Sessions to renew the 
licence, and the same Court would have 
jurisdiction to compel the County Coun- 
cils to do the same. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: No. 

Mr. R. T. REID asked, why not ? 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, that ; 


the Courts now interfered with the dis- 
cretion of a judicial tribunal, but an 
executive tribunal was to be set up in 
its place with which the Courts would 
not interfere. 

Mz. R. T. REID said, that if the High 
Court now compelled a judicial tribunal 
to renew licences, it would also compel 
an executive body. He did not think 
that this country, if once awakened to 
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the fact that the magistrates were not 
compelled to renew licences, as the judg- 
ment of the Queen’s Bench would 
shortly. show, would tamely submit to 
have saddled upon it the compensation 
for vested interests which for 60 years 
had been successfully resisted in the 
House. Even if the question were 
doubtful as to the renewal, yet a body 
of opinion would grow up stronger and 
stronger every day in opposition to 
giving the publicans, brewers, and dis- 
tillers anything more than in law they 
now had. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham had commented upon 
the fact that £300,000 a-year to be de- 
rived from the licences was to be 
handed over to the County Councils, and 
said that would be for the purpose of 
dealing with the licensed houses. That 
sum was perfectly inadequate for pur- 
oses of compensation, as to his know- 
edge it was not enough to buy 12 
houses in London that he could point 
out. Then it was pretty certain that 
the County Councils would abolish 
Sunday trading, with the result that 
the value of the licences would be re- 
duced by 14 percent. But the County 
Councils would only be able to add 20 
per cent. to the price of these licences, 
and as 14 per cent would be taken off 
in consequence of the abolition of 
Sunday trading only 6 per cent would 
really be added. Thus, instead of 
£300,000 a-year, the sum available for 
compensation would only be £80,000. 
He asked the House whether it was 
really prepared to pass these Licensing 
Clauses which would impose almost 
limitless liabilities on the future rate- 
payers of the country. By passing 
these provisions they would erect an 
insurmountable wall in the way of tem- 
perance reform, for there would be no 
diminution whatever in the present 
enormous number of public-houses. 
Whenever a County Council might de- 
sire to refuse the renewal of licences, 
preposterous claims for compensation 
would be put forward which would 
render refusal impossible. To agree to 
the pian of the Government would be to 
postpone indefinitely the success of the 
great efforts that were being made to 
check the drink evil in this country. 
Mr. A. W. HALL (Oxford) said, he 
did not wish to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) through the 
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thorny paths of the licensing question ; 
but he would just remark with regard 
to the strong point which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think he 
had made when he asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
(Sir Edward Clarke) to declare why the 
existing state of things which compelled 
the Courts to grant licences should re- 
main in the Bill, that the reason was 
that the Licence Clauses of the measure 
were going to alter the law, and that 
these Licence Clauses were really a con- 
cession to Local Option—a reasonable 
and fair concession to that principle of 
Local Option. The question he (Mr. 
A. W. Hall) should like to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was this—did 
he really want to reduce the number of 
licences, or did he ‘only want to harass 
the publicans, the brewers, and the dis- 
tillers? If his object was to reduce the 
number of licences, he (Mr. A. W. Hall) 
ventured very respectfully to say to him 
that the shortest cut to that end was to 
grant publicans the reasonable and 
moderate amount of compensation which 
the Government proposed, because the 
County Councils would not consist ex- 
celusively of members of the Temperance 
Party. So far as the majority of the 
members of the Councils were concerned, 
they would be just and honest men, who 
would hesitate to confiscate the property 
of publicans, which was sometimes of 
enormous value—of such value that 
these extra licences would not suffice to 
pay for them, unless some arrangement 
for reasonable compensation were made. 
Now, he desired to turn to a very dif- 
ferent subject indeed, and that was to a 
point in this Bill which he wanted to 
ask the Government to give candid at- 
tention to with a view to some alteration 
being made. He alluded tothe grant 
in aid of indoor pauperism, which had 
already been alluded to, and to the re- 
presentations in regard to which he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) was prepared to 
give favourable consideration as far as 
making an alteration was concerned. 
The proposal in the Bill to which he 
referred was one to which he took the 
greatest possible exception, and for 
several reasons, principally because the 
Government had officially told them that 
it was impossible to include the Poor 
Law in this new Bill, and that if it was 
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attempted to include it they would be 
unduly overweightingitand jeopardising 
its chance of passing into law. Well, 
he (Mr. A. W. Hall) regretted very 
much that this was so; but he did not 
question the wisdom of the decision of 
the Government not to overweight the 
Bill by including the question of the 
Poor Law, but he questioned the wis- 
dom of the proposal which said, at one 
and the same time—‘ We will not in- 
clude the Poor Law in the Bill, and yet 
we will include the most important part 
of the Poor Law—namely, the question 
of indoor relief.” He was one of those 
who should like very much to see this 
question dealt with on a good broad 
basis, and he was sorry that an oppor- 
tunity, which he could not help thinking 
was a golden opportunity, had not been 
taken advantage of for that purpose; 
for he thought it was only right that the 
people who take so deep an interest as 
the working people did in this question 
of indoor and outdoor relief should have 
something to say in the administration 
of the Poor Law by allowing them to 
have a direct voice in the matter through 
representatives elected directly by them. 
The hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Courtney), 
whom he did not now see in his place, 


‘in the very able speech he delivered the 


other night, seemed to feel some appre- 
hension in regard to the matter being left 
to the County Councils, although the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to recognize 
that sooner or later it would have to be 
left to the County Councils. But so far 
as he (Mr. A. W. Hall) gathered from 
the hon. Gentleman, he seemed to 
think that if the matter were left to 
them there would be very great danger 
of its being abused. Well, he confessed 
that he did not in any degree share the 
hon. Gentleman’s anxiety. He be- 
lieved that the County Councils would 
have performed their duties in this re- 
spect thoroughly well and with thorough 
efficiency. But even if he had shared 
that anxiety, he would venture to say 
that it was too late for this theory. 
They had adopted the policy of trusting 
the people, and in all matters ef Loca! 
Government they would have to hand 
over to the people, without any reserva- 
tion whatever, the matters connected 
with Local Government vitally affecting 
their interests. No matter much more 
vitally affected the interests of the people 
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than this matter of the administration 
of the Poor Law, and it would be quite 
impossible for them to continue to con- 
fine the administration of the Poor Law 
to the Boards at present elected or to 
the Local Government Board itself. It 
had been said, and truly said he thought, 
that there was no form of administra- 
tion in the world more centralized than 
that of the English Poor Law. They 
had the principles to guide them laid 
down by Parliament in the several Acts, 
pay was in the Act of 1834; but the 

al Government Board by their orders 
regulated every single act of the Guar- 
dians, and by their Inspectors and by 
their auditors, one might say, super- 
vized every single act of the Guardians. 
Well, that might be all very right, but 
it was not true local government, such 
as they were trying to establish by this 
Bill; and therefore it was that he said 
he was so sorry that this opportunity 
should be lost, though probably it could 
not be aveided, of dealing with this 
matter, because they had no uniformity 
of procedure such as they might expect 
from the fresh and less centralized ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. He held 
that there was constant pressure going 
on from the Central Department on 
Boards of Guardians to administer the 
Poor Law in a more and more doctri- 
naire spirit. Some Boards of Guardians 
yielded to that pressure, and some did 
not. Those who yielded to it did it by 
forcing the people into the workhouse 
at the expense of outdoor relief; but 
others did not do it, and went on grant- 
ing their outdoor relief to the poor. It 
was a serious hardship, and he thought 
it ought not to continue to be the case, 
that two people might be living within 
a stone’s throw of each other, though in 
different Unions, and yet might be sub- 
ject to an entirely different system of 
Poor Law relief, instead of being sub- 
ject, us they ought to be subject, to the 
same system of Poor Law relief. He 
believed if the administration of the 
Poor Law were in the hands of the 
County Councils there would be far 
more uniformity of administration than 
there was under the present centralized 
system. Then they got matters made 
worse, instead of better, by the action 
of the Government in the present Bill. 
The Government stepped in and pro- 
posed a capitation grant of 4d. for 
indoor paupers, thereby giving every 
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Board of Guardians a distinct interest in 
making as many indoor paupers as they 
possibly could. Well, what would be 
the result of that? It would act as a 
stimulant ; it would necessarily act as a 
stimulant to Guardians to increase the 
number of indoor poor at the expense of 
the outdoor poor. That was perfectly 
certain. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said the other night, in 
answer to a similar objection, that he 
did not think Boards of Guardians would 
‘*scrambie,” as he said, for these four- 
pences, and he did not seem to think the 
suggestion reasonable, as he did not 
believe it very likely that Boards of 
Guardians would try to win this Go- 
vernment grant of 2s. 4d. when in order 
to do so they would have to incur an 
expense ©: 6s. 4d. or 6s. 8d. for indoor 
paupers. He thought that was not the 
way to put it. A destitute man came 
for relief to the Board of Guardians, 
and had to be relieved, either indoors or 
outdoors; which should it be? Under 
present circumstances there was a large 
doctrinaire minority on the Boards 
wishing to put every man into the 
workhouse; but the great body of the 
Guardians were apt to say, ‘‘ It is more 
expensive to us to do that, and we should 
lose 2s. 6d. a-week per head, and we 
will therefore give him outdoor relief, 
seeing that he is not an able-bodied man, 
but an aged or sick person.” Then 
comes in this terrible proposition of 
2s. 4d., just putting the balance on the 
wrong side against the poor man. He 
(Mr. A. W. Hall), therefore, earnestly 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider that question, and would 
not tell him—as he was afraid he would 
—that the Guardians were not really 
going to scramble for these fourpences. 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was not merely a matter of opi- 
nion or hypotheses—it was a matter 
capable of proof. Under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act of 1870 some- 
thing took place. The area of charge- 
ability was made different for the first 
time in the history of English Poor Law 
for the indoor and outdoor poor. The 
difference was that the outdoor poor 
remained as a burden on the Union 
itself, while the burden of the indoor 
poor was made a charge over the whole 
Metropolitan area. What was the con- 
sequence of that? Why, that it became 
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the direct interest of the Boards of 
Guardians to give as little outdoor relief 
as they possibly could, and put as many 
paupers as possible into the workhouse. 
Did they or did they not scramble for 
these fourpences? There was no doubt 
they did. He would give the House 
some figures that would prove they did. 
In 1872, before the Poor Act to which 
he was alluding came into full operation, 
the number of outdoor poor in the 
Metropolis in the first week of Decem- 
ber, 1872, was 72,923, but in the cor- 
responding week of last year that num- 
ber had decreased to 43,460, or by 41 
per cent, though the general population 
had increased 30 per cent. id the 
indoor paupers increase in numbers or 
did they not? They did so largely, for 
whilst in the first week of December, 
1872, the number of indoor paupers in 
the Metropolis was 35,383, in the cor- 
responding week of 1887 thes» indoor 
paupers had increased to 59,099, or 69 
per cent. The outdoor poor had de- 
creased by 29,400, which at a cost of 
3s. a-head, would be a saving to the 
rates of £4,000; but the indoor paupers 
had inereased by 23,517, which at 6s. 8d. 
a-head, which he thought was the 
reckoning of the Local Government 
Board, would be £7,900 added to the 
rates. Therefore, by this scrambling for 
the fourpences, the Guardians had not 
gained as they expected, Lut had lost a 
considerable sum. Well, even if they 
had gained, which there could not be 
the slightest doubt they intended to do, 
and which this subvention on the part 
of the Government would make other 
Guardians in the country districts endea- 
vourto do, such a thing ought not to have 
been allowed. Each case, he submitted, 
ought to be decided on its merits, and 
the Guardians ought not to have this 
largesse given to them in order to 
induce them to decide matters in any 
particular way. It was quite impossible 
that the great change in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in the Metropolis 
to which he referred, could have taken 
place without very considerable hard- 
ship to the poor who were concerned. 
The House knew perfectly well that it 
was not everybody who went before the 
Poor Law Guardians and asked for 
relief, and was refus3:d outdoor relief 
and was offered the workhouse, who 
would accept the workhouse. He could 
point to a good iaany people who would 
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suffer almost any privation—cold and 
hunger, and almost starvation—rather 
than face the workhouse. One of the 
great reasons for this—and he should 
like to point it out clearly to the House 
—was that the classification of our 
country workhouses was not really of 
such a character as to render it pos- 
sible for people who had any self- 
respect left to enter the workhouse. 
They were obliged to herd with people 
they had no sympathy with, and whose 
company they were not accustomed to, 
and the result was that they would sub- 
mit to almost any privation rather than 
enter the workhouse. But even those 
who accepted the workhouse, what did 
they have to suffer? They had to suffer 
the loss of their homes, which, of course, 
were shattered and ruined and broken 
up, and in consequence of that they lost 
all opportunity which otherwise might 
be left to them of starting afresh when 
better times eame, and when fortune 
became kinder. Some two months ago 
he wes in communication with the se- 
cretary of one of the best of our London 
charities, one of those associated for 
some time with the name of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who had been president 
of it. He had taken the opportunity of 
asking this gentleman, who was in 
touch with the very poor of London, 
what he thought of the present, the 
modern and extremely severe system of 
Poor Law relief, and he said this— 


**T certainly think that it would be of great 
advantage to both the poor and the ratepayer 
if some relaxation of the rules of the Guardians 
were made in time of sickness and in the case of 
widows with children too young to work. I 
have seen many homes broken up when a little 
help would have tided them over.” 


He (Mr. A. W. Hall) implored the Go- 
vornment not to be instrumental in 
bringing about in the country districts 
the evils which this gentleman whom 
he had quoted had ascertained to be 
taking place in the Metropolis. There 
were far too many of those evils already 
in country districts, and notably, per- 
haps, in the city which he had the 
honour to represent. He trusted the 
Government would not make them 
general throughout thecountry by means 
of this Bill. He would like to say to 


them this, that if they did not mean to 
deal really with the Poor Law on a good 
broad basis, as some Members of the 
House would like to see it dealt with, 
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why, he w~uld ask, should they touch it at 
all? Why should they not let it alone? 
Why shovld they make this Bill or 
themselves unpopular, or why should 
they make those who supported the 
Bill unpopular with the agricultural 
labourer and with the town labourer by 
giving this bribe—and he did not use 
the word offensively—to the Guardians 
to induce them to pat every pauper into 
the workhouse. He did not think this 
was a fair way of treating the country 
districts. He did not think that either 
the town labourers or the agricultural 
labourers would ge in for indiscriminate 
outdoor relief. The law was very strict 
on the point, and declared that except 
in cases of emergency no relief should 
be given out-of-doors to able-bodied 
men, and he did not think that the 
labourers of the country would desire 
any alteration of that law; but what they 
did think was that when a man had 
brought up his family respectably and 
well and had subscribed to his club— 
which, however, only gave him assist- 
ance for a limited period—and when it 
had been impossible for him to make 
anything like a big enough purse to 
keep him when he arrived at old age, 
he ought not to be thrust into the work- 
house to herd with those who had not 
lived respectablelives. He thought that 
was a feeling they ought to encourage, 
and a feeling of which they ought to be 
proud. It was a good old English 
feeling, and they ought to avoid any- 
thing which had a tendency to destroy 
it and discourage it, as some Boards of 
Guardians, particularly in London, did, 
to their disgrace be it said. He was 
told that they ought to compel thrift by 
a harsh admiuistration of the Poor Law. 
But he had never been able to see 
it in that light, and he did not believe 
they could compel thrift by anything 
of the kind. He thought that as 
facts stood with the present con- 
gested state of the labour market it 
was impossible for the agricultural or 
urban labourer earning 10s., or 12s., or 
14s. a week, in the first place, to render 
himself secure of constant employment ; 
and, in the second place, even if he were 
sure of constant employment, to make a 
big enough purse to keep him when he 
became old. He himself knew a case of 
a hard-working, sober, steady, indus- 
trious, honest man, who had brought up 
a family decently and well. That man 
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had been out of work the greater part of 
the winter, and at this moment he was 
unable to meet the calls upon him of his 
village club, though he had been for the 

ast 32 years a subscribing member of 
it. At the present moment he did not 
know where to put his hand upon a 
sovereign which he owed to his club. 
He (Mr. A. W. Hall) would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board how he 
supposed that a man such as this was 
ab'e to make a purse sufficient to keep 
him when he became sick or arrived at 
old age? The thing could not be done, 
and it was distressing to think that the 
Government should have gone out of 
their way, as he thought they had gone 
out of their way, to say to this man— 
‘* We will do something to induce the 
Boards of Guardians, when you become 
old and infirm, to offer you the work- 
house, instead of that outdoor relief to 
which you have a reasonable claim.” If 
outdoor relief was to be abolished, let it 
be done openly and above board, and let 
them have a debate about that in the 
House, and consult their constituents 
about it. He had not the slightest fear 
what the result would be. e did not 
believe that outdoor relief would ever be 
abolished. But do not let them bya 
back stair approach the matter in this 
insidious way by bribing the Guardians 
to give indoor relief whenever they 
could, instead of outdoor relief. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had told 
them the other night that there would 
be a great difficulty in appropriating 
this 40 per cent. Probate Duty in any 
other way. He said he did not see any 
fair proposition by which he could divide 
it between the different Unions. Well, 
he (Mr. A. W. Hall) must say that when 
a Minister had shown such capacity as 
had been exhibited by the right hon. 
Gentleman for dealing with all the de- 
tails of such a difficult, complex, and 
voluminous Bill, and told the House of 
Commons that he could hit on no other 
plan than that of inducing the Guardians 
by means of a /argesse to put everybody 
applying to them into the workhouse, 
he must say it became very difficult in- 
deed to believe him. He was quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman in this 
matter did himself too little credit. It 
would be perfectly easy for the right 
hon. Gentleman to find out, not one, but 
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half-a-dozen ways by which this money | Local Council, when established, should 


could be distributed amongst the rate- 
payers. The county ratepayers would 
have no difficulty in accepting as much 
as the right hon. Gentleman would 
choose to give, but they had a difficulty 
in accepting it on the condition that they 
should give some sort of return for it 
other than they would give by deciding 
each case upon its merits. They desired 
to treat each case upon its merits, and 
not upon some fancy scheme of the 
Local Government Board, which the 
Board were going to bribe them to 
adopt. He (Mr. A. W. Hall) only 
wanted to add one or two words as to 
the other proposition of the Bill. He 
should like to say as to the Municipal 
Corporations part of it that he had lis- 
tened with great attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
the other night, and he was rather sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
had devoted sv few of his remarks to the 
feeling of the Municipal Corporations 
with regard to the Bill. He(Mr. A. W. 
Hall) had attended a large meeting of 
the Municipal Corporations at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, and was surprised 
to notice the great feeling of suspicion 
which was there exhibited as to what 
were considered the losses of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations under this Bill. He 
had thought that they hAd counted their 
losses much more readily than they had 
counted their gains, and if he had spoken 
at the meeting, which he did not, he 
should have pointed out that the Bill 
was not a Bill for the government of 
villages, but a Bill for the government 
of England and Wales, and that to 
eliminate from it boroughs of a 
smaller population than 30,000 or 
40,000 would be destructive of the 
Oounty Councils, because it was essential 
that the experience which had been 
derived in the cases of such boroughs 
should be at the service of the County 
Councils to help them in organization 
and in other ways; but he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman might adopt a 
lower limit than 100,000. It would be 
well, perhaps, to accept the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) and put 
the limit at 40,000. This would he 
satisfactory tothe burough he represented, 








have the duty of licensing public-houses 
conferred upon them. He could not 
agree with the proposed system of dual 
control. He could not help thinking 
that it was something like a lack of 
Naar on the part of the House of 
ommons to insist upon this dual con- 
trol. Why should half be given to the 
County Councils and half to the Justices? 
He could not see the reason. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that they were 
extending the Municipal Acts in this mat- 
ter, but healso told them that the analogy 
was by no means perfect, because if it 
were acted upon they would have the 
unity of the district boroughs with the 
County Councils established. The county 
Justices had done their work with great 
efficiency and economy, and, therefore, 
it seemed to him that it would be a 
graceful act on the part of the House of 
Commons to acknowledge the good work 
which had been done by the Justices ; 
and inasmuch as the whole judicial 
power was in their hands they should 
also be entrusted with the care of the 
police. He hoped the Government would 
accept the protest which he had ventured 
to make with regard to the matter of the 
indoor poor. He was confident that in 
this respect there was a very great blot 
on the Bill—a blot which would tend 
almost entirely to destroy the popularity 
of the measure when it was understood 
by the constituents of hon. Members. 
Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
said, he did not intend to travel over 
the very large number of important 
questions they had had before them in 
this discussion, but it seemed to him 
that there had been some particular por- 
tions of the Bill which had not been 
dealt with in a way altogether deserving 
of their importance. Speaking as a 
County Magistrate, he must say that in 
his opinion the measure did not appear 
to contain the means of in any way de- 
posing the magistrates from their present 
position. In his opinion the Bill ap- 
peared rather to raise their status than 
to make any other change in their posi- 
tion. Hitherto the position the County 
Magistrates had held had been one with 
responsibility far and away from the 
touch of the people. In his mind, the 
duties and functions which had hitherto 
rested on the County Magistrates had 


and to many other similar boroughs. ; been more delusive than anything else, 
And he thought, furthermore, that the | and, therefore, he thanked the Govern- 
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ment for having come to the conclu- 
sion that the time had now arrived fer 
putting magistrates in the position they 
ought to ocoupy as Justices of the Peace. 
He considered the Bill very useful and 
very far reaching. He could not agree 
with that authority that had declared 
to the country that in his opinion 
the powers which were to be given to 
the County Council were of an infini- 
tesimal character. He believed that 
the powers given by this Bill to the 
Uounty Council were very extensive. 
They were powers which required very 
delicate handling, and they were, of 
cvarse, of a very responsible nature, and 
every Member of the House who had 
carefully considered the 8th clause of the 
Bill, coupled as it was to something like 
fiveanda-half pagesin theSchedule, con- 
ferring extraordinary powers upon the 
Council, must come to the conclusion that 
these powers were very valuable and of a 
very important nature. Now, there was 
one matter in particular upon which he 
wished todraw the attention of the House, 
and that was a po:nt which had been fre- 
quently spoken of, but which had not 
been considered exactly in the way in 
which he would venture to make some 
remarks upon it. He referred to the 
dual control of the police. Now, so far 
as he understood the Bill, its whole 
object was to alter the functions of 
the magistracy and the administrative 
powers dealing with public money. In 
future there were to be two separate 
Bodies, one consisting of the magistrates, 
who were to discharge the judicial func- 
tions which the magistrates at present 
earried out, and another Body, in the 
shape of County Councils, to discharge 
theduty of administrating public moneys. 
The main object of the Bill was that 
representation and taxation shouid follow 
one another, but if they brought about 
this system of dual control by Joint 
Committees of the Magistrates and of 
the County Councils, they would destroy 
that first principle. It had been dis- 
cussed in the House more as a matter 
of expediency whether the magistrates 
should have any control over the police 
or whether the police should be in the 
hands of the Joint Committee or in the 
hands of the County Council, but he 
thought that beyond that question of 
expediency there was another view to 
be taken of the matter. It was said 
that, according to one of their most 
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sacred Constitutional rules, the Body of 
the State that administered judicial 
functions should be entirely distinct and 
separate from that Body of the State that 
carried out its executive functions; and, 
therefore, he thought it very necessary 
as a Constitutional rule that the execu- 
tive portion of the functions of the 
magistracy should be entirely separate 
from their judicial functions. He 
thought that this matter required to be 
considered almost in an historical light, 
because if they looked back at the time 
when first the Justices of the Peace were 
formed in this country as a body, and at 
the time when parish constables were 
initiated, they would find curiously 
enough that both these bodies were in- 
stituted at the same period, and that yet 
at that time the Crown nominated, as 
it did now, the “Conservators of the 
Peace,” or, as they were now called, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, but that the parish 
constable was elected and chosen by 
the people. That condition of things 
lasted for something like 200 years, 
and then they came to the period 
when it was found necessary for the 
Justices of the Peace to interfere. And 
why was it that they were allowed to 
interfere? It was not because the duties 
of the constables were not carried out as 
they ought to be, but because those 
duties were found to be too extensive 
in those parishes where the number of 
inhabitants was very large. The con- 
sequence was that the Legislature, not 
knowing where to put its hands on 
people to force the parishes to appoint 
a sufficient number of constables, im- 
oe that duty upon the magistrates. 

his went on for 200 or 300 years longer, 
until the period when the model upon 
which the present Bill was founded was 
— as an Act of Parliament, which 

rought them to the year 1835. Well, 
if that principle, which was established 
so many hundreds of years ago, of the 
Crown nominating the magistrates on 
the one hand, and the people nominating 
the constables on the other, lasted up to 
the year 1834, when the Municipal 
Corporations Act was passed, if it was 
necessary to change the system at all it 
would have been changed then ; but, as 
a matter of fact, it was not changed. 
They would not find in any portica of 
the Municipal Corporations Act any 
vestige of those provisions tending to- 
wards the introduction of a power to the 
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magistrates to take the control of the con- 
stabulary or watchmen as they were 
called at that time. Therefore, he con- 
tended that the Bill, by introducing as 
the 7th clause—an effective means of 
putting the whole control of the poliee 
in the hands of the Justices—the Go- 
vernment was acting directly in contra- 
diction of the model they pro to 
follow, and not only that, but they had 
had it stated in the House over and 
over again that there was no evidence 
that the Municipal Corporations had in 
any way failed in constituting proper 
and efficient constabulary forces through- 
out the various municipal areas of the 
country. That had been urged so often 
that he would not detain the House on 
the matter. He would like to ask the 
Government this question — namely, 
whether it was not the fact that in India 
some years ago the magistrates had full 
control of the constabulary as we had in 
England at this moment ; and was it not 
the fact that it was found necessary in 
that eountry where we exercised very 
despotic powers to entirely alter that 
system, and put the management of the 
constabulary in the hands of a Body dis- 
tinct from the magistrates. He said, 
therefore, if that was the case in India, 
surely it was an example to follow at 
the present time. Well, he should like, 
also, to impress upon ihe House that 
there was a very strong desire on the 
part of the people, particularly the 
middle class of the people, that they 
should have control over the police. 
A very curious instance had come 
within his own knowledge. A Board of 
Guardians upon which he himself had 
acted as an ex officio Member wanted to 
use the police for a particular purpose 
as regarded the treatment of vagrants. 
Some Guardians suggested that it would 
be desirable to use the superintendent 
of police and the constables rather as a 
means of checking the vagrancy; and 
as a result it was suggested that 4 small 
stipend should be given to the super- 
intendent of police as an assistant reliev- 
ing officer. That was suggested to the 
Board of Guardians, but those who sup- 
ported the scheme found it most 
vigorously opposed by the farmers and 
the Guardians generally. They also found 
the reason for the opposition. It was 
opposed, not on account of the power 
it was proposed to put in the hands of 
the police, but because it was considered 
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that the police were the servants of the 
magistrates and not of the peo The 
result was that although the Guardians 
did not disapprove of the scheme itself, 
yet because io disliked the condition 
of giving money to the police as servants 
of the magistrates they threw out the 
proposal. Finding that that was the 
state of the case, he (Mr. Fuller) took 
it upon himself to attempt to bring 
about the result he desired by strata- 
gem. He went to the superinten- 
dent of the police and said to him, “ If 
you want to have this office, the best 
way for you to secure it is this. When- 
ever you see a farmer give to him that 
ordinary salute which you give to a 
Justice of the Peace, and not only you 
yourself, but let every one of your men 
in the district show in like manner re- 
spect for the farmers and intimate that 
they wished to be their servants.” 
Well, the effect of these tactics was magi- 
eal. Within a very few months, instead 
of the Guardians opposing the object he 
had in view, that object was carried out, 
and the plan so established was con- 
tinued for many years, though it did not 
exist at the present moment. The 
superintendent cf police held the office 
to which he referred for many yeare. 
That showed that there was a strong 

ublic feeling, not so much amongst the 
Eoneieien as amongst the middle class 
themselves, that the police were really 
the servants of the magistrates and not 
the servants of the people. He put that 
forward as one of the reasons why the 
County Councils should have sole con- 
trol of the police. There was another 
reason. If he read this Bill rightly— 
and he had red it very carefully—it 
appeared to him that its whole object 
was to secure on the County Council as 
many magistrates as possible. If that 
was the case, he thought the House 
might assume that in future they would 
have a large number of magistrates on 
the County Council. If they had a very 
large number, who would these magis- 
trates be? They would generally be the 
very best and most useful magistrates, 
and as a result they would have to go to 
the remaining magistrates in order to 
select from them the Committee to act 
with the Committee of the Oounty Coun- 
cil, and they would be thus taking an 
interior section of the magistracy and 
making them superior to their colleagues 
on the County Council. They would be, 
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in this way, dividing the House against 
itself, and for this reason he maintained 
that they were not taking the best means 
they could adopt for their object, or to 
make the County Councils thoroughly 
efficient bodies. Then they had in the 
Bill a clause which gave them every 
possible power to see that the standard 
of efficiency would be in accordance with 
the wishes of the Home Secretary and the 
Government. In the 24th clause there 
was every power for keeping up that 
efficiency. They hada power of manda- 
mus, which was the strongest power they 
could give for the purpose of controlling 
this matter. These were arguments 
which, so far as he was aware, had not 
been used before, and he thought that 
they were worthy of the consideration 
of the Government. So far as he had 
watched the debate, there seemed to him 
at the present moment to be a consider- 
able consensus of opinion that the 
County Council ought to be invested 
with this important power, not only on 
grounds of expediency, but also on Con- 
stitutional grounds which he would im- 
press upon the House. With regard to 
the Constitutional question, he wished to 
press this consideration. They knew 
that when a magistrate was appointed 
he began to make himself acquainted 
with the laws of his country. He 
began to study Constitutional law, and 
he had no doubt that the library of 
almost every Justice in the country 
would be found to contain a copy of 
Blackstone's Commentaries. Tn that work 
would be found this passage :— 


‘* There could be no doubt that in the dis- 
tinct and separate existences of the judicial 
functions of a peculiar body of men, nominated, 
indeed, but not removable, by the pleasure of 
the Crown, consisted one of the main preserva- 
tives of popular liberty, which liberty could 
not exist long in any State unless the adminis- 
tration of common justice were in some degree 
separated from the Executive power.”’ 


He did not wish to make any dis- 
tinction between the two sides of the 
House on this matter, as he did not de- 
sire to see it considered asa Party ques- 
tion, but he appealed to the Government 
side of the House, because, at all events, 
they assumed to themselves to be a Con- 
stitutional Party, and he would urge 
upon the Constitutional Party that they 
should not appear to be in any way 
undermining those old and _ sacred 


liberties which had been contended for 
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in the country for so many generations. 
He would now pass on from the question 
of the police, and, if he might beallowed, 
he should like to make a few remarks 
respecting the financial question. He 
felt extremely thankful to the Govern- 
ment that they had at all events 
grappled with the question of making 
personal property contribute to a certain 
extent towards the rates of this country. 
It was a matter which had been talked 
of for a long time, and he was very 
thankful to the Government that they 
had, at length, seen their way to 
making an attempt to put the matter in 
something like a definite shape. But 
he would point out to the House that it 
seemed to him that the particular taxes 
which were fixed upon for assisting the 
rates upon property at present by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
rather unfortunately chosen. According 
to the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which had been cir- 
culated, and which was in the hands 
of all hon. Members, something like 
£3,000,000 was to come from certain 
licences. This sum was to come partly 
from licences which were directly trans- 
ferred to the County Councils, and some 
which were called local taxation licences 
which were not directly transferred, but 
which would by an Order in Council 

ssibly be eventually transferred for 
evying purposes to the County Coun- 
cil. But he had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been very wise 
and very discreet in putting on these 
taxes for the purpose of relieving the 
rates, and why so? Because everyone 
of these taxes were of the most odious 
and vexatious character, and he could 
not help thinking that as soon as the 
taxpayers recognized the fact that every 
tax they paid was a tax towards re- 
ducing the rates of the country, they 
would make it their business, either 
themselves or through associations, to so 
harass the County Councils in regard 
to these taxes that the County Councils 
would hardly know how to conduct their 
business. When they looked through 
this list of taxes, they found that there 
were no less than 20 different licences 
affected, some of very small amounts ; 
and not only this, but they affected 
trades to a very great extent. A great 
many trades were inconvenienced and 


harassed very largely by these taxes, and 
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it seemed to him that it was most impor- 
tant for the Government to consider 
whether it would not be far better if 
they wanted money to tax those par- 
ticular items for the use of the Govern- 
ment generally and not to put the onus 
of such taxation on the County Councils. 
That onus would be more than the 
County Councils could stand. His own 
opinion was this, if hs might be allowed 
to suggest it to the Government. It 
was, perhaps, rather presumptuous on 
his part. He would say that instead of 
having these £3,000,000 given by these 
taxes—and they knew what opinion was 
abroad with regard to some of them, 
particularly the Wheel Tax, as to which 
there would no doubt be a great dis- 
cussion in this House, which would be 
continued in the country year after year 
and fcreed upon the attention of the 
County Councils periodically—he would 
suggest that instead of having this 
£5,500,000 given by these numerous li- 
cences, and the four-fifths of one-half of 
the Probate Duty, it would be much 
better for the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer to adopt the more direct system of 
a charge upon personal property. He 
could give over the whole of the 
£4,000,000 of the Probate Duty, which 
was a Cirect tax on personal property, 
and give to the County Councils, if he 
could spare it, the penny of the Income 
Tax, which was another direct tax upon 
personal property. By this means the 
right hon. Gentleman would get rid of 
the difficuities which he (Mr. Fuller) 
had pointed out, and he was sure this 
poner was worthy of consideration. 

y these means the great difficulty which 
would constantly arise on the meetings 
of the County Councils would be got 
rid of. In all probabilit; the argument 
against not giving theso licences to the 
County Oouncils was that, if they gave 
anything else than thet which was pro- 
posed by the Government, they would 
not be acting upon the theory that 
representation and taxation should go 
together. His answer, however, was 
that if that was the principle they 
wished to carry through, they were not 
carrying it through at all, because thie 
£5,500,000 was not made up on that 
principle—far from it. There was one 
other point to whieh he felt bound to pay 
a little attention—namely, the way in 
which thedistribution of these grants was 
to be carried out. It was proposed that 
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£1,200,000 should be given towards the 
relief of the poor on the basis of 4d. 
being paid for each indoor pauper. He 
thought that was wrong on two grounds. 
First of all, it was wrong on the principle 
of the administration of the Poor Law, a 
point which had been dealt with so tho- 
roughly by his hon. Friend. Secondly, 
he did not think that real property, as 
rated at the present time, had any claim 
to relief on account of the poor rate. It 
appeared to him they were instituting a 
State policy, as regarded the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, of thrusting 
poor people into the workhouse, because 
Guardians might find it very much 
cheaper in future to send people into 
the workhouse than to give them out- 
door relief. Let them take ordinary 
cases; he did not want to take any 
particular case, because hundreds and 
thousands might be found. Cases of 
this sort came up constantly. An old 
man or an old woman could scarcely 
make ends meet, but if they could only 
get ls. and a loaf or two—the whole 
relief would not amount to more than 
ls. 6d. a-week—it perhaps would enable 
them to tide over the difficulty they 
could not otherwise get over. At pre- 
sent the Guardians, seeing such a case, 
would naturally give the 1s. or ls. 6d. 
a-week relief; but in the future, seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) adopted indoor pauperism as 
the basis for the distribution of grants, 
the Guardians would feel themselves 
forced to drive such people as he had 
described into the workhouse. It was 
true he had not long been a Member of 
Parliament, but he had been longenough 
a Member to learn that the working 
classes of the country had set their faces 
against the workhouse. If there was 
one thing the working people wished to 
see destroyed and levelled to the ground 
it was the workhouse. The feeling might 
be wrong, but still it existed. Now, if 
Parliament, by a State policy, forced 
upon the democracy of this country a 
principle that would irritate that feeling, 
the feeling might amount to a danger. 
But what he particularly wished to im- 
press upon the House was that, in his 
opinion, real property, as it was now 
rated, had no just claim to be relieved 
in any way. Statistics had been pro- 
duced which showed that the history of 
the poor rate was that, decade by decade 
during the last century, the rate had 
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decreased, and that it had now arrived 
at a lower than it had ever 
been. Therefore, he could not see, 
although a landowner himself, that 
any landowner had a just claim to 
that relief which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
seemed so anxious to obtain. The main- 
tenance of the poor had been a direct 
charge upon land and houses, and that 
charge had not been increasing, but 
gradually decreasing. On that ground, 
therefore, he maintained that the prin- 
ciple of giving £1,200,000 as a grant in 
aid was wrong. The next suggestion 
which he thought wanted consideration 
was that which had been thrown out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board. The 
right hon. Gentleman had offered to the 
House & suggestion, other than that he 
had adopted, as to how to distribute 
these grants in aid. He had said they 
might distribute the money according 
to the population, or according to the 
rateable value, or according to indoor 
pauperism, and he had chosen the latter 
method. The object the right hon. Gen- 


'tleman had in view was to arrive at 


| what were the poorest areas, the areas 


which required assistance from the grants 
in aid from personal property. ‘There 
must be hundreds of ways of arriving at 
such a conclusion ; but he (Mr. Fuller) 
ventured to suggest one way of testing 
the poverty or wealth of an area— 
namely, through the House Duty. He 
considered there could be no better test 
of the wealth of a population than the 
character of the houses in which they 
lived. The House Tax was levied upon 
houses of £20 annual value and up- 
wards; and taking up the Inland Re- 
venue Report for 1886, he had com- 
pared this basis of finding out the poverty 
or wealth of an area as compared with 
the indoor pauper basis which the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted in 
the Bill. He had only, however, been 
able to make a comparison between 
London and the rest of England and 
Wales. He found that the annual value 
of dwelling houses in London paying 


| House Duty in 1886 amounted, in round 


figures, to £22,000,000, and that the 


| annual value of the dwelling houses in 


the rest of England and Wales paying 
House Duty was £33,000,000. There- 


| fore, taking the two amounts as the 
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basis, of every £10,000 received as 
om in aid for personal property 

ndon would receive £4,000, and the 
rest of England and Wales £6,000. 
Now, they found that the indoor paupers 
in London in 1886 numbered 55,000, 
and that those of all England and Wales 
numbered 188,000. Therefore, taking 
indoor pauperism as the basis of dis- 
tribution, London would receive, as- 
suming that £10,000 was the grant re- 
ceived from personal property, London 
would get rather more than £3,000, and 
that the rest of England and Wales 
would get rather more than £6,000. 
There was a very small difference as 
regarded the distribution in each case, 
and, therefore, he suggested that the 
House Duty was a good means of 
arriving at an idea of the wealth or 
poverty of an area. The House Duty 
was certainly a safer and a better test 
than the indoor pauperism, for the reason 
he had already endeavoured to give to 
the House, because it would be a fatal 
policy to drive the poor people into the 
workhouse. He had said he did not 
approve of £1,200,000 being given as 
assistance to the rates on real property. 
Then the question arose, what rates 
would they relieve? There were dif- 
ferent classifications of rates; there were 
rates which were necessary only for 
metropolitan and urban districts, there 
were rates which were necessary for the 
maintenance of the poor, and there 
were rates which were necessary and 
levied both in urban and rural districts. 
He considered that the metropolitan and 
urban rates did not require any sub- 
vention or assistance from grants-in-aid 
from personalty. They were special 
rates necessary, perhaps, for very large 
urban districts such as the Metropolis 
and other large towns, but if anyone 
went into the question he would find 
that such rates were not generally 
requisite. Harbours and docks and 
wash-houses and public libraries, and 
things of that kind, were luxuries which 
might be demanded by urban authorities, 
but which ought to be provided out of 
special rates. Again, he had said that 
the maintenance of the poor had no 
claim to this subvention. Then, they 
they came to that other class of rates 
which he believed did require assistance, 
and they were the rates that had been 
introdueed within their memories, the 


rates that had been collected with the 
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poor rates and that had, within the last 
30 or 40 years, been inoreased to a very 
great extent. They were the rates 
necessary for sanitation and education, 
for the enforcement of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, for weights 
and measures, police stations, lunatic 
asylums, lighting, paving, registra- 
tion, vaccination, and things of that 
sort. His opinion was that tho relief 
they were to receive from personal 
property ought to go towards those 
particular rates, and not towards the 
rates for the maintenance of the poor or 
for simply urban matters. The whole 
grant-in-aid, according to the statement 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was £5,500,000. By Clause 
23 of the Bill, the County Councils were 
ordered to pay over to the various dis- 
tricts £2,300,000. There was no ob- 
jeetion to that, because provisions for the 
police and for the assistance of pauper 
lunatics was included in the sum. But 
by Clause 15 of the Bill, upwards of 
£1,000,000 was to go towards the high- 
ways. Hoe was very glad to find that 
there was power given to the County 
Councils to assist certain districts where 
the highway rates were rk | high. 
The great object in a national ques- 
tion like this should be to equalize the 
burden in all localities so far as possible 
under the circumstances. They knew 
that, as a matter of fact, highway rates 
were very much higher in some places 
than in others from no mismanagement, 
but from natural causes. In some 
places there were no materials, and 
consequently the cost of maintaining 
the roads was extremely heavy. There- 
fore, he was glad power was given to 
the County Councils to distribute a cer- 
tain amount of money, so as to equalize 
the highway rates in the various parts 
of the county. He saw no objection to 
the grant of £2,300,000 under Clause 23, 
or to the £1,000,000 for the highways ; 
and the suggestion he had to make was 
that the balance between those two items 
and the £5,500,000 should be appro- 
priated to the relief of those rates which 
had become onerous and burdensome 
during reeent years. He thanked the 
House for the patience with which they 
had listened to him upon this subject. 
Of course, there were many subjects he 
should like to have dealt with, but he 
had already trespassed too long upen 
the attention of the House. He would 
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only say he was extremely glad to be 
able to feel that, at all events, they were 
now a I and that there was 
every probability of them accomplishing, 
in the near future, a popular, eestal 
and permanent measure of reform. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping) sail, he did not wish to 
detain the Hous» jor more than a few 
moments; but there were one or two 

oints to which he desired to refer. The 

on. Member for the Westbury Division 
of Wiltshire (Mr. Fuller) had dealt with 
various points of the Bill, and had 
objected to the way in which the Bill 
pro to charge the amount that was 
to be contributed to the maintenance 
of the poor upon personal as well as 
other property. His (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson’s) recollections might beimper- 
fect, but, as far as they went, the words 
of the old Act o: Elizabeth were, that 
the rates should be chargeable upon the 
‘‘ability” of persons rather than upon 
their rateable property. That, as far as 
it went, was an answer to the position 
the hon. Gentleman had taken up. 
Upon the whole question of the con- 
tribution in aid of the poor there was 
much to be said ; it was undoubtedly a 
question of great difficulty. They all 
knew the tendency there must be in the 
minds of those who administered a grant 
of this sort to carry out, perhaps, further 
than it ought to go the separation be- 
tween indoor and outdoor poor. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
who deprecated the entire abolition of 
outdoor relief. But the House must 
remember that the whole tendency of 
our Poor Law system of late years had 
been, while preserving some outdoor 
relief in cases of real necessity, to 
do so in a way which would prevent 
able-budied people throwing themselves 
as acharge upon the parish. He did 
not think they need dread even this new 
precaution as an incentive to indoor 
relief, remembering that those who 
administered it would be supervised and 
influenced by the feelings of the locality 
in regard to their conduct. Now, what 
led him, perhaps, most of all to speak 
upon this Bill was that he had for a long 
time taken a totally different view to the 
hon. Member for the Westbury Division 
of Wiltshire (Mr. Fuller) in regard to 
the management of the police force of 
the country. He had had experience in 
dealing with the police force in the past, 
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and he asserted taat there would. be 
great danger in the transfer of the 
police of this country to the control of 
an elected body, such as our County 
Councils were to be. He confessed he 
did not like the proposal of the Govern- 
ment for a Joint Committee for dealing 
with this force. He did not like it, 
because he believed it would lead to 
an amount of friction in the future 
which he did not wish to see imported 
into the matter. He considered that, 
inasmuch as the magistrates were to 
be left with judicial functions and with 
the administration of the law, the police, 
the engines which carried out that ad- 
ministration, ought to be under the con- 
trol of the magistrates rather than under 
the control of a popular body. At all 
events, until they saw far better than 
they could at present what the working 
of the Councils of the future would be, 
the police force, upon which law and 
order and the whole administration of 
justice rested, should be left in the hands 
of those who had managed that force in 
the past. He could not help looking 
with alarm on the possibility of a local 
agitation arising on a particular subject 
that might divide very strongly the in- 
habitants of some particular part of the 
country ; he could not help looking with 
alarm at the way in which a conflict 
might arise as to the carrying out of 
law and order. It was not very long 
ago that there was a necessity of en- 
forcing the law in a particular part of 
this country by the interference of the 

olice, and to enforce it, as they all 
ey against the opinion of a very 
large body of the people of that part of 
the country. He referred to the Tithe 
War in Wales. Would anyone tell him 
that if the police foree had been put 
uader the control of a Local Council in 
that country the magistrates of the 
country would have had any power 
whatever of enforcing the law? If such 
a sharp division of public opinion were 
to occur in any part of this country also, 
he believed that there would be con- 
siderable danger of the law not being 
enforced under the proposed circum- 
stances. He knew that with regard to 
this question it was said that they could 
not separate the control of a particular 
force from the people who would have 
to raise the money for the support of 
that force. But surely that might be 


guarded against by providing that the 
precept issued by the magistrates for 
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the amount required for the police torce 
should be subject to the supervision of 
the Central Authority—namely, the 
Home Office, and that the amount asked 
for should only be an amount absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
police force of the county in a pr er 
state of efficiency. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would look carefully again 
into this question, because he kaew that 
the opinion which he held was shared 
by a large number of his brother magis- 
trates, who had had sometimes to con- 
duct the affairs in their particular coun- 
ties, Certainly, the matter ought to be 
most carefully considered before the 
idea of handing over the police, either 
to a Joint Committee or to the future 
Councils, was entertained at all. One 
other point had been specially referred 
to that night by previous speakers, and 
if the House would allow him he should 
like to say a few words upon it, and that 
was the question of licensing. He had 
had in past years something to do with 
the Bills that were passed, and that 
had been mentioned that night. The 
Bill of 1869 was his own, and in the 
Bills of 1872 and 1874 he had to takea 
considerable part. Although he might 
seem to differ on some points from those 
in authority on that side of the House, 
and although, not being a lawyer, per- 
haps he had no right to interfere in the 
legal argument, he could only say that 
at the time those Bills were passed, and 
when he was in constant communication 
with all parties on the subject, the ques- 
tion of the absolute legal right of sus- 
pending or taking away a licence was 
never disputed ; but although that right 
was never disputed, and as a dry legal 
position he believed it could not be dis- 
puted, still it was then said, as he said 
now, that a moral right had supervened, 
and that the custom which had gone on 
for years of renewing licences as a matter 
of course, except in the case of bad con- 
duct, had practically established a right 
which the om did not give. It was that 
moral right which he believed was 
possessed now without a shadow of legal 
right, and for that moral right he be- 
lieved the holders of licences were en- 
titled to some compensation, if not the 
compensation provided by the Bill. He 
knew it had been said, and said by a 
great authority, that that had been 
altered by the introduction of the amend- 
ments of the law that were made in the 
years 1872 and 1874. He could not help 
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thinking, from what he remembered of 
the past, th.t the account the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) gave of the reasons for the 
alterations of the law which were then 
made weretherightreasons. He believed 
that they were made from a feeling that 
the custom had given such a right to a 
renewal, unless there were offences 
which were proved against the holders 
of the licences. There was one other 
point in re to the licensing part of 
the Bill which he desired to mention. 
He confessed he should have preferred 
himself to have seen the Licensing 
Clauses of the Bill relegated to a future 
action of the House, for he looked with 
some alarm to the first election of the 
County OCounvils throughout the coun- 
try, lest those Councils should be elected 
on the lines simply of temperance or the 
brewers’ interest, and that the general 
interests of the counties should not be 
considered. He was much afraid that 
they might see the election take such 
sharp divisions, and that they might not 
got an authority as satisfactory as if it 
were elected without such considerations 
being imported into the matter. There- 
fore it was that he should have liked to 
have seen the Licensing Olauses post- 
poned until the Councils were fairly 
established in the country, and dealt 
with in a separate Bill on a future 
oceasion. He believed that under such 
circumstances they would have got 
greater efficiency in the body to which 
he looked forward as a sound body in 
the future for carrying out the business 
of counties; because he could hardly 
hope that if the elections were fought 
on the sharp lines he had referred to, 
they would get as satisfactory a body as 
they otherwise would get. With these 
two or three minor objections, he hailed 
with pleasure the introduction of what 
he believed was new vitality into county 
life, and he was not one of those who 
were afraid that those who had adminis- 
tered the business of the counties in the 
past would not have their full share 
in the administrotion of them in the 
future. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
8.) said, that on Monday night the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
suggested that long debate on the second 
reading of the Bill was not needed. 
Before that suggestion was made, there 
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had been considerable discussion upon 
this great and complicated measure, and 
since then its various propositions had 
been subjected to searching criticism. 
The right hon. Gentleman taunted the 
Party to which he once belonged with 
not knowing what they wanted, and with 
not being able to rest until they got 
it. As a matter of fact, he Q r. 
Williams) scarcely remembered a debate 
in which such important results had~ 
been arrived at as the present. First of 
all, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), himse!f 
the author cf a great scheme of Local 
Government, occupied the attention of 
the House by a series of criticisms which 
were of great value. Then, again, theright 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was enabled, by a 
masterly treatment of the financial aspect 
of the case, to bring before the country, 
which understood so little about it, all the 
thorny and serious questions which were 
involved in that side of the Bill. So, 
again, the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Cockermouth Division of Cumber- 
land (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was able to 
expose the great principle underlying 
the Licensing Clauses, and the hon, 
Baronet was followed by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), and by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. P. T. Reid) who, by his reply, 
had aroused the attention of the 
Kingdom. Subsequently to the speech 
of the right haar Sentioalin the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, they had the 
privilege of listening to one of the most 
striking speeches ever delivered—the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bodmin Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Courtney). ~ The eloquence, power, 
and dignity of that speech lifted the 
hon. Gentleman into a position even be- 
yond that which he had justly occupied 
in the House. Though, in theory, he 
(Mr. Williams) had long adhered to the 
views which the hon. Gentleman put 
forward in his speech, he had not been 
able to follow the hon. Gentleman into 
its development. Furthermore, they 
had had the advantage of listening to 
another remarkable speech, that of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long). 
By its ability, its readiness, and its 
adroitness, that speech lifted the on. 
Gentleman at once into the front rank of 
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debaters in the House. Towards the 
end of his speech the hon. Member said 
that the Bill was not drawn in the in- 
terest of the squire, or of the upper 
classes, but in that of the democracy ; 
and so adroit and ingenious was the way 
in which he put the point that he (Mr. 
Williams) began to fancy he must be 
right. But, on consideration, he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman had repaired 
~the tactical blunder which Lord Salisbury 
made when he blurted out at Oarnarvon 
that this was not a democratic or 
Radical Bill, but a Conservative Bill. 
Why, a democratic Local Government 
Bill would give, once for all, to every 
class and section of the people not only 
full power, but full scope to deal freely 
and fairly with all that locally affected 
their daily life and well-being. Proper 
local self-government, like charity, 
would begin at home, and that was why 
he held the opinion that a great mis- 
take had been made in not beginning 
with the immemorial home of local self- 
government in the country—namely, 
the parish. The Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) took the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) to task for ven- 
turing to submit that they might havo 
done well to make the parish the unit. 
The hon. Gentleman said there were 
15,000 parishes in England and Wales, 
and that 6,398 of these had not morethan 
300 inhabitants. In his (Mr. Williams’) 
constituency, in the Vale of Glamorgan, 
there were 86 parishes, and in 26 of 
these the population did not exceed 200; 
in 12 of them the population was under 
100, and in one parish there were only 
31 inhabitants. When Sir Charles 
Dilke referred to parishes, in that re- 
markable speech which he delivered in 
1885, he, of course, did not mean the 
parishes as they now existed. They 
who advocated the creation of the pa-ish 
as the unit did not say they should 
build up the local government of the 
counties out of such parishes, as they 
found, for instance, in the Vale of 
Glamorgan. No; they said that the 
parishes should be the parishes as they 
ought to be. At present the inhabitants 
of a parish had, practically, no organi- 
zation or power at all. They were 
merged, for all practical purpeses of 
administration, in the Poor Law Union, 
and that, of course, must, to a great 
extent, continue. What would the 
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arishes have to do, it might be asked? 
n the parish in which he had spent his 
life there were 1,365 inhabitants. It 
had 7,000 acres of land, which were 
owned by less than 50 persons—chiefly 
by one or two persons. The land was 
tilled and occupied by 58 tenants. The 
other householders, chiefly labourers, 
were 65. There were several local 
charities in the hands of the rector and 
churchwardens. The parishioners had 
no power. The Vestry had absolutely 
nothing to do. Could anyone wonder 
that, under such ciroumstances, the far- 
mers and labourers took no interest in 
parochial affairs? There were no paro- 
chial affairs to take an interest in as 
parishes now existed. The only interest 
the 58 tenant farmers of his parish, in 
which he was a landowner to a small 
extent, had in the parish was to scrape 
as much as they could out of tLe farms 
they occupied, and ow as little as they 
could into them, because they knew 
that at any moment they might be turned 
out of their holdings. And what interest 
could labourers have in their parishes, 
except in getting their 15s. or 16s. 
a-week? They saw large tracts of un- 
inclosed common land, but they knew 
that they could not put a foot upon it, 
or that if they ventured to build a cottage 
upon it the lord of the manor or his 
agent would come down and prevent 
them. They had seen for generations 
thousands upon thousands of acres of 
land, which, he maintained, belonged to 
themselves, inclosed and appropriated 
by landlords. They knew that the land- 
lords would take the remainder if they 
had the opportunity. They would not 
take what was left of the common land 
in his parish, because he (Mr. Williams) 
happened to be a landlord; they never 
would do it there. Now, a farmer, if 
he had power given him to interfere in 
parochiai affairs, would not care to do 
sv as long as he was liable to be turned 
out of his farm at any moment. It was 
the constant fear that at any moment 
their tenancies might be terminated 
which made his tenants, just as well as 
those of other landlords, afraid to tell 
their minds to their landlords. What 
was the change which the Demoeratic 
Party would before long make in refer- 
ence to the parishes? Suppose they 
could make the farmer independent of 
his landlord, and oeren they could 
make the labourer independent of the 
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farmer. [Zaughter.| He observed that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite smiled at that; 
but it was upon such principles that the 
greatness and liberty and independence 
of the United States had been built up. 
De Tocqueville had described the inde- 
pendence and the democratic constitu- 
tion of the townships of the United 
States, and those townships were the 
exact counterpart of the English parish. 
In the townships of America the citi- 
zens assembled once a-year and elected 
their committee, who ordered the execu- 
tion of public works and raised money. 
That was exactly what he and his hon. 
Friends said should have been provided 
for here. The Government ought to 
have begun by giving the labourers and 
tenant farmers of each parish an inde- 
pendent position and large control over 
parochial affairs. That was the true 
democratic way in which a great system 
of local self-government could be built 
up. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) said, the other 
night, that the parish might very well 
have its powers extended and enlarged. 
Let them take his (Mr. Williams’) parish, 
with its 1,400 inhabitants, its 58 ten- 
ants, and its 65 labourers, and apply the 
New England system to it. He would 
have the old parish vestry turned into 
a corporation, and the parochial pro- 
perty and charities put into the hands 
of the people. Annually, the inhabitants 
would meet and elect a committee—a 
simple committee. They might com- 
bine, with other parishes, in engaging 
a clerk to conduct their affairs. The 
committee would find that the 60 la- 
bourers were anxious to have allotments. 
Instead of having recourse to the Bill 
of last year, of which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bordesley Divi- 
sion of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
was sv proud, but which had been a 
complete failure, because the compulsory 
powers were too complicated to be of 
any use whatever, some simple method, 
such as an application to the County 
Court Judge, would be devised for se- 
curing allotments tolabourers. A great 
mistake had been made in not making 
the parish the unit. He was very much 
afraid that if they had County Councils 
to which the shopkeeper, the artizan, 
and the labourer never could go, but 
which must, of necessity, be composed of 
men of leisure and means, the result 
would not be satisfactory. The way 
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proposed in the Bill was not the way in 
which great democratic institutions were 
built up, and he maintained that he and 
his hon. Friends were justified in point- 
ing out to the country the fatal defect in 
the Bill, that the Government had begun 
at the wrong end of reform. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he would 
promise the House that he would not 
detain them for more than a few 
minutes, because he was very cunscious 
the opinions he held in regard to this 
measure were not in accord with those 
which were held by the vast majority of 
Members on either side of the House. 
He was afraid that the expression of 
what he had been used to think Tory 
opinions were now very much out of 
place in the House of Commons—he was 
afraid nowhere more, say, than upon 
the Benches from which he spoke, be- 
cause he could not help feeling that if 
they on that side of the House sup- 
ported the Bill they must do so as Minis- 
terialists and not as Conservatives. 
He maintained, in spite of the recent 
declaration of the Prime Minister, that 
the Bill, were it bad or good, were it 
wise or unwise, were it just or unjust, 
were it necessary or unnecessary, was 
neither more nor less than the uprooting, 
the upheaval, the disturbance of that 
system of domestic government which 
had prevailed in this country for genera- 
tions. To show what that system was, 
perhaps the House would allow him to 
read an extract from an article which 
appeared in Zhe Times on the 30th of 

arch. In the article, which was ex- 
ceedingly laudatory of the measure, it 
was said— 

“Nobody whose opinion is worth anything 
denies that county business has been adminis- 
tered by the magistrates sitting at Quarter Ses- 
sions with absolute purity, with strict regard 
fer economy, and, in general, with an efficiency 
which the new representative bodies may well 
take as a model.” 

And that was the system which it was 
now proposed to destroy, and in the 
place of which they proposed to try 
something, they knew not what. The 
object in which they were anxious to try 
an experiment was the Constitution of 
their country. It seemed to him thatin 
both financial and domestic matters 
they had taken leave of their senses. 
Financially, they were now pursuing a 
system which was ridiculed and re- 
pudiated by every civilized nation in the- 
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world except this, and in their domestic 
matters they were now about to aban- 
don an institution which, on every hand, 
was pronounced to be most exemplary. 
He protested against the doctrine 
announced on that side of the House by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), when he said that Con- 
servatives ought to support a measure 
of the sort because of the pledges they 
had constantly given that they would 
deal with the question of Local Govern- 
ment. It was perfectly true they had 
constantly promised to deal with Local 
Government, but they never pledged 
themselves to this particular Bill. A 
good illustration of his argument was 
afforded by something which occurred 
the other night. The hon. Member for 
the Cockermouth Division of Cumber- 
land (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) said that the 
House had pronounced strongly in favour 
of Local Option. Undoubtedly they 
had, but the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) made a very good 
answer to the hon. Baronet; he said it 
was true the House had pledged them- 
selves to deal with the question, but 
when they came to the particular course 
the hon. Baronet proposed they were 
all at sixes and sevens. And so they, the 
Conservatives, had undoubtedly pledged 
themselves to deal with the question of 
Local Government; but that did not in 
the least prevent them expressing an 
opinion as to the shape the reform should 
take. Personally, he was _ utterly 
astounded that anyone calling himself 
Conservative could possibly support this 
measure, unless he were constrained to 
do so by political exigencies. The Bill 
might be approved by men who called 
themselves Tory Democrats. He did not 
understand what a Tory Democrat was, 
unless he was a man who might be de- 
scribed as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and whose clothing was of the very 
seantiest description. It appeared to 
him that Gentlemen calling themselves 
Tory Democrats began by announcing 
themselves as Members of the Tory 
Party, and then proceeded to preach the 
most revolutionary and violent doctrines. 
He, certainly, had no sympathy with 
them. It might be asked why, holding 
the opinions he did, he did not put down 
a Notice of practical opposition to the 
measure ? 
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for not doing so. First of all, bad as he 
believed the measure to be, he confessed 
it was inevitable on account of pledges, 
somewhat recklessly given, and on 
account of the abandonment by the 
Leaders of the Party of the principles 
which had always actuated Oonserva- 
tives, That being so, if he had any 
common sense he must accept the inevi- 
table ; and, under the circumstances, he 
believed he should be discharging his 
duty as a private Member of Parliament 
if, in conjunction with those hon. Mem- 
bers aroucd him who retained some 
Conservative principles, he objected to 
some of the most objectionable clauses 
of the Bill, and if, in Oommittee, he 
endeavoured to amend certain proposals 
of the Bill, especially those concerning 
the police. He was decidedly opposed 
to the suggestion to hand over the con- 
trol of the police to a hybrid committee 
on the ground of the confusion which 
would be created in police management. 
The second reason which induced him to 
forego any active opposition to the Bill 
was that he believed the measure to be 
intimately connected with the Budget, 
and the Budget he regarded as one of 
the best which had been introduced for 
years. But there was one other reason 
which he was sure would commend itself 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. It was this 
—that bad as he believed the Bill to be, 
he would accept it, or 10 others worse, 
rather than give a vote which might by 
any possibility lead to that which he 
believed would be the greatest calamity 
which could befall the country, and that 
was the accession to power of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, the hon. Member for the Fa- 
versham Division of Kent (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) who had just sat down 
appeared to be a few weeks behind the 
age, and to be ignorant of the state of 
feeling and altered circumstances amid 
which the Conservative Party now found 
itself. When the hon. Member spoke 
of Tory Democrats as being wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, he appeared to have 
forgotten that the Leader of the Party 
at the present time was no longer the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), but 
two such sober-minded Conservatives of 
the old school as Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Cross. Speaking in Wales a short 
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time ago, at Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury 
inted out that this measure was not a 
adical Bill at all; and Lord Cross, in 
addressing Tories of the old school at 
Wisbech, said there was no necessity 
for them to be afraid of any portion of 
the Bill. He (Mr. Stevenson) intended 
to utilize his Amendment on that occa- 
sion as a text upon which to found his 
speech. His Amendment, which was 
as follows :— 
“To move to leave out all the words after 
‘ That,’ in order to add ‘no measure for the re- 
form of Local Government will be satisfactury to 
this House which fails to deal with the ad- 
ministration of the parish, and which retains 
the Boards of Guardians, with their existing 
> es a qualification, and mode of elec- 
on — 
pointed to the fact that, in regard to the 
interests of the agricultural labourers, 
the village artizans, and working classes 
generally in the counties, the present 
measure was dumb, or, so far as it 
touched them at all, it did not deal with 
them in the most satisfactory way. He 
thought his Amendment had been a 
fortunate one in other respects—first, 
because it had struck the key-note of 
much of the criticism passed on the pro- 
visions of the Bill; and, secondly, be- 
cause it had not been ruled out of Order. 
But there was a eertain technical diffi- 
culty in the way of proceeding with it. 
If it were formally moved, it would be 
impossible to deal with the measure as 
a whole, for the debate must be confined 
to the subject-matter, and the Govern- 
ment weuld be prevented from giving 
various explanations on certain points 
which had been asked for in different 
quarters of the House. He thought, 
therefere, it would be for the convenience 
of the House, and in the interest of the 
debate, if, instead of formally moving 
the Amendment, he took it as his text 
on this occasion. The Amendment 
dealt with two distinct questions—first, 
the subject of the government of the 
parish by the parish; and, secondly, 
the omission of the administration of 
the Poor Law from the scope of the 
Lill. As to the first question, he thought 
a signal change had come over the spirit 
ofthe Tory Party. At first they thought 
a revolutionary change had been pro- 
posed, and it was only after Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech that they were re-assured. 
The more they looked into the measure, 
the more it was obvious that differences 
of opinion might arise with respect to 
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it. It was a maxim of the late Mr. 
Fawoett that it was a most unfortunate 
thing to praise a Bill on its introduction. 
If ever there was a Biil of which that 
might be said, surely this was the mea- 
sure. The more the Bill had been looked 
into by every section of the House, the 
more it appeared to be obvious that it 
was, after all, to use a metaphor of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, and that it hid provisions which 
not only were the reverse of harmless, 
but which might be positively pernicious 
and harmful. As to the County Council, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Stevenson) that 
there would be a difficulty in having 
the feelings and wishes of the village 
artizan and the agricultural labourer 
expressed in it. They were told that 
the voters in counties would obtain a 
direct management in their own affairs 
by reason of being represented in 
the County and District Councils. 
But it had to be borne in mind that 
for a considerable time the sittings 
would be in county towns, and that 
those towns, as far as the agricul- 
tural labourers and the village artizans 
were concerned, might just as well be 
in Timbuctoo. A certain principle had 
been accepted—namely, the extension 
of the suffrage to the counties, and the 
fact that there should be a County 
Oouncil created. That extension of the 
suffrage for local purposes was, after 
all, the irreducible minimum, the inevi- 
table and necessary part of County Go- 
vernment, which could be introduced in 
1888. What they had to do, therefore, 
was to carry out a measure by which 
the municipal life and the local energy 
might be fostered in the particular locali- 
ties in which the bulk of the population 
were principally interested. But that 
would not be done by the County or the 
District Council, because the areas were 
too wide for ordinary purposes. In many 
parts of the country it was very rarely 
the case that neighbouring parishes had 
many interests in common, as witness 
the way in which some Boards of Guar- 
diars had dealt with the Allotments Act. 
Waat they wanted was a system which 
enabled the inhabitants of a parish to 
have a direct voice in the management 
of their own local affairs, without out- 
side interference. Such questions as the 
management of the parochial school- 
room for public meetings, allotments, 
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water supply, and the management of 
parochial charities might be referred 
to them. At present, Vestry meet- 
ings were a mere farce. They usually 
met at an hour when the bulk of the 
parishioners could not attend, and 
beyond that there was a system of 
plural voting in Vestry polls which was 
a serious impediment to the expression 
of the wishes and the wants of the in- 
habitants of the parish. The proper way 
of dealing with the reform of parish go- 
vernment was by developing the system 
of Vestry government, so as to enable 
the inhabitants of the parish to meet 
together to exercise their rights, not by 
delegating those rights to others, but by 
exercising them in their own corporate 
person. He would call the attention of 
hon. Members to extracts of the debate 
in 1871, which showed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
recognized the need for parish govern- 
ment when he introduced the Rating 
and Local Government Bill, and that 
even so late as 1885 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not changed his opinions. 
Again, in 1885, speaking in Edinburgh, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
verted to the necessity of giving the 
parishes some locai lifo, and spoke of 
these three gradations—tirst the parish, 
then an aggregation of parishes; and, 
next, over these a County Authority was 
to be established. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme of 1871 was 
now thought to be impracticable, yet 
what he then said showed that the 
right hon. Gentleman realized the im- 
portance of dealing with the parish ; and 
the wonder was that he had not suc- 
ceeded in impressing those views on his 
present Colleagues. He (Mr. Stevenson) 
must suppose that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had changed his mind on 
that matter, as he had done on the 
allotment scheme and on various other 
questions. No man talked more loudly 
of political conscience than the right 
hon. Gentleman; and, whereas other 
men wore their hearts on their sleeve, 
the right hon. Gentleman wore his 
conscience on his, and it was to be 
feared that his conscience in that case 
had rather suffered from the exposure. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Ohamberlain) appeared to be under 
the delusion that the scheme they now 
advocated was one for establishing 
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Parochial Councils ; but what they were 
really advocating was the extension and 
development of the principle of open 
Vestries. Speaking in 1885 on the 
subject of Local Government, the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
himself put the parish first and foremost, 
and said that then Local Authorities 
should be constituted for the district and 
the county; and he could not understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman did not 
lay the same stress on that point now 
as he did in 1885. In referring to his 
(Mr. Stevenson’s) Amendment, the right 
hon. Gentleman described it as an 
attempt on the part of the tail to wag 
the dog. Now, the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham was one who 
ought to speak with great caution about 
the relations which subsisted between a 
dog and its tail; because at one time 
he might have been described as a tail 
without a dog, whereas now he was 
very much in the position of a dog 
without a tail. He (Mr. Stevenson) 
now came to the second blot in the Bill 
as affecting the agricultural districts— 
namely, the omission of the Poor Law 
administration from the scope of the 
measure. Why should the Board of 
Guardians be retained side by side with 
the District Councils; and as the Go- 
vernment proposed to deal with the 
boundaries of Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties, what difficulty was there that might 
not be overcome in dealing with the 
boundaries of Unions on a similar prin- 
ciple? The present cost of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law was greatly out 
of proportion to the relief received ; and 
under different arrangements—as, for 
instance, by transferring the care of the 
indoor poor to the County Council and 
that of the outdoor poor to the District 
Council and by the grouping of districts 
together—the Poor Law would be better 
and more economically carried out. The 
necessity for such a huge staff and such 
heavy establishment expenses as existed 
under the present system might be ob- 
viated. The Bill of the Government 
provided for a complication of areas and 
of authorities; whereas what they de- 
sired was simplicity of areas and of 
authorities, which had been provided in 
England ages ago. Again, the Bill pro- 
— that the portion of the Probate 

uty to be handed over to Local Autho- 
rities should be given in proportion to 
the number of indoor paupers. That 
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provision would put a premium upon 
indoor pauperism ani would operate 
unfairly, and it would be very unwise 
to insert it in the Bill unaccompanied 
by provisions placing Poor Law ad- 
ministration under popular control. The 
Bill would not give to those who were 
most interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law a direct in- 
fluence in its management. The reten- 
tion of the present system of Boards of 
Guardians side by side with the 
District Councils to be created by 
that measure was one of the greatest 
anomalies that could be devised. 
The Poor Law had exercisec a per- 
nicious influence upon English life ; but 
that would not be remedied by the penal 
harshness which the Bill promoted. 
The feeling entertained on both sides 
of the House was that the question of 
the Poor Law ought not to be shelved, 
but should be dealt with speedily, and 
in accordance with the just claims of 
the English people. The question 
should be dealt with now in the Bill 
before them. It had been stated that 
to do this would be to overweight the 
ship. But there was a very obvious 
remedy in their hands. It was not 
impossible to devise a process by which 
the Licensing Clauses could be dropped 
out, and clauses dealing with the Poor 
Law substituted for them. On that side 
of the ifouse they protested against the 
sins of omission and commission which 
characterized the Bill; and although he 
had refrained, with a view to the con- 
venience of the House, from moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) that he and 
those who acted witb him reserved for 
themselves complete liberty at any future 
stage to move to include in the Bill, 
which in its present form would be 
actually harmful and pernicious in many 
parts of the country, clauses dealing 
with Poor Law administration and the 
government of parishes. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Eye Division of Suffolk (Mr. F. 8. 
Stevenson) that the Government were 
very grateful to him for his considera- 
tion. The hon. Member told the House 
that he did not move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, because he 
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desired to consult the convenience of 
the House and the Government, who 
would not at once be able to meet the 
points which he put before them. The 
hon. Member might disabuse his mind 
of any such idea. He had no occasion 
whatever to consult the convenience of 
the Government. Their convenience 
would have been consulted best if the 
Amendment had been moved. The Go- 
vernment were quite prepared to meet 
it, whether the hon. Member moved it 
on the second reading or on any other 
stage of the Bill. The hon. Member 
had stated that the Bill was one which 
did not deserve the confidence of the 
country. He had made a speech in 
support of his Amendment, and yet he 
was not prepared to submit that 
Amendment to a vote. In the course 
of the debate it had been a somewhat 
convenient practice on the part of hon. 
Members not to endeavour to go over 
the whole ground covered by this great 
Bill, but to deal with certain portions of 
it, and it was his intention to approach 
the Bill from the point of view of one 
who knew the rural districts, and who 
thoroughly shared, and to a large ex- 
tent sympathized with, the feelings ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friends on that side 
of the House, and by some hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side, with regard to 
the way in which the Bill would be 
regarded by county magistrates. At the 
present time he filled the office of Vice 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and when 
he saw these great changes impending 
he was very much inclined to approach 
their consideration from the same point 
of view as many of his hon. Friends. He 
did not think that any one of them who 
was specially connected with Quarter Ses- 
sions could have failed to be extremely 
pleased with the manner in which testi- 
mony had been borne from all quarters 
of the House, no less emphatic than 
unanimous, to the efficiency and eco- 
nomy with which Justices had managed 
county affairs. He had every hope that 
those same powers which the county 
gentlemen of England had exercised in 
times past would be employed by them 
in the future, if they were elected, in 
discharging the more extended duties 
which the present Bill proposed to give. 
He said—if elected. He had no doubt 
whatever that the county gentlemen of 
England would in very large numbers 
be elected to the new Councils. They 
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were the natural leaders in the rural 
districts; they had, time after time, 
been the protectors of the weak ; and he 
could not but think that even in these 
distressful times which had fallen upon 
agriculture, when the failure of rent 
had made a large number of them more 
inclined to stay upon their own farms 
and devote themselres more particularly 
to their own immediate localities, they 
would come, if elected, to the new 
Céuncils with a fuller knowledge even 
than they had before of the wants of the 
inhabitants. If he had any doubt of 
that he should have greater fear than 
he had on the score of what appeared to 
him to be the greatest difficulty they had 
to contend with. It was not the want 
of interest on the part of the labourers. 
He did not believe it was necessary 
to establish parish Councils or to revive 
the parish Vestry in order to awaken the 
interest of the labourer. If parish life 
were to be reconstituted, someone would 
have to give a much more accurate de- 
scription than had yet been given of the 
powers that were to be entrusted to the 
parish. As tocontrol over public allot- 
ments, there were already provisions by 
which such contvol could be vested in 
a committee in every parish. The sup- 
ply of water formed part of the great 
sanitary powers to be conferred upon 
District Councils; and it was surely not 
imagined that you could invest the 
parish with a power which could be 
exercised only for a much wider area? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
was taunted with having changed his 
opinions since 1871, when he strongly 
advocated the revival of parish life; but 
it must be remembered that since then 
a great change had been made in rural 
life by the formation of sanitary areas 
throughout the country. But the 
greatest difficulty now to be contended 
with was the getting of the members of 
the County Council to any place that 
might be selected for its meeting. The 
area of many counties was enormous, 
and the members of the County Councils 
had other important work to do; and 
the greatest danger was lest, through 
the non-attendance of members who 
would have a distance to travel, the 
business should fall into the hands of a 
narrow clique living in the town of 
meeting. The difficulty and the danger 
would be the greater if an enormous 
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mass of duties was heaped upon the 
County Council. Many of those elected 
would have important affairs of theirown 
to attend to, and if public duties called 
them to neglect their own business too 
much there would be danger that county 
business would fall into the hands of 
those who would not attend to it pro- 
perly. Therefore he totally disagreed 
with the opinion that they should not 
deal with county administration without 
making a complete job of it. If all 
the duties that had been suggested were 
to be laid upon County Councils at once 
good men would be deterred from 
serving upon them. We ought not to 
reckon upon all county gentlemen being 
willing to stand as candidates; but 
everything ought to be done to facili- 
tate their becoming candidates. The 
hon. Member (Mr. F. 8. Stevenson) had 
urged that Poor Law duti.s should be 
handed over to the new County Concils, 
and had based some of his reasons upon 
the history of our Poor Law. It wasa 
remarkably grotesque view of the his- 
tory of the country to suggest that the 
gradual taking away of land from the 
people necessitated the passing of the 

oor Law of Elizabeth, for the inclosure 
of commons occurred chiefly in the 18th 
century, and any such reconstruction of 
our Poor Law system as had just been 
recommended, with the expenditure it 
would involve, it would have been mad- 
ness to couple with a measure for the 
creation of County Councils. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Epping 
Division of Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had protested against in- 
cluding any licensing proposals in the 
present Bill. Well, could he-deny that 
if the Government had declined to 
deal with the Licensing Question, it 
would have been said that their Bill 
was hopelessly incomplete. As to the 
powers that were to be transferred from 
the Home Office, the Local Government 
Board, anil the Board of Trade, many 
of them were of so thoroughly simple 
and local a character that it was obvious 
they could be better exercised on the spot 
by those who had local knowledge than by 
Departments in London. An hon. Mem- 
ber on the Ministerial side was very 
anxious that certain powers with regard 
to Private Bill legislation should be 
transferred to the new County Authori- 
ties; but although he believed that some 
steps could and ought to be taken by 
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means of which the House would divest 
itself of powers which at the present 
time it could not adequately discharge, 
he did not believe it was possible 
to do it by transferring them to the 
County Councils. In various quarters, 
again, fears had been expressed that 
the urban element in many counties 
would altogether swamp the rural ele- 
ment. He fully admitted that if such 
were the case it would be a danger 
which it would be the duty of the 
Government to endeavour to meet; but 
he would like his hon. Friends to look 
for a moment at what was the nature of 
the urban sanitary districts. Many of 
them were exceedingly small, and if 
anybody looked into the history of the 
matter, he would find that in many cases 
they were so formed not merely because 
they wanted to exercise urban powers, 
or because they partook of an urban 
character, but simply in order to escape 
the rate which would be imposed on 
them by Highway Boards. He found 
that in 1881 there were no less than 22 
urban districts with a population of less 
than 1,000, and four and five times that 
number with a population of less than 
2,000. He would venture to say that others 
of these Rural Sanitary Boards,even con- 
taining a much larger population, were 
really and entirely rural in their 
interests. If he were to take instances 
of counties in connection with which the 
difficulty in question had been especially 
urged, he should take the counties of 
Devonshire and Kent, where there were 
a large number of urban sanitary 
authorities. But what was the nature 
of those urban sanitary districts? As 
was well known, they had simply been 
developed on the seaboard, consisting of 
watering places more or less large all 
along the coast ; but would anybody be 
prepared to say that the character of 
their population was so distinctly urban 
as to have interests diametrically opposed 
to the interests of the rural population 
immediately adjoining. Or would one 
not rather say that they might safely 
trust their representatives on the County 
Councils to take, at least, as large and 
fair a view of their duties as any repre- 
sentatives would take in any other 
county? He was quite sure that when 
the question was examined in detail his 
hon. Friends would be satisfied that the 
alarm which they had felt did not rest 
upon substantial foundations. The best 
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earnest of the desire of the Government 
not to endanger the old county policy was 
to be found in the plan by which they 
had dealt with proposals altering the 
boundaries of counties, and they hoped 
and believed that those boundaries would 
be dealt with in accordance with the 
general feeling of the whole inhabitants 
of the county. There had been a good 
deal of alarm, too, with regard to the 
borrowing powers contained in the 
Bill. He was one of those who looked 
with very great suspicion upon the 
borrowing powers as exercised in several 
cases by the boroughs, and he should so 
far agree with his hon. Friends that they 
— to take warning by the lessons to 
be learnt from the boroughs. In this con- 
nection, however, there was one provision 
in the Bill which he believed would be 
of great value, and that was the provision 
enabling County Councils to borrow 
money for the purpose of lending it to 
Local Authorities within their own 
borders. If the restrictions provided 
by the Bill upon the borrowing powers 
of the County Authorities were not 
deemed sufficient to prevent those powers 
from being abused, he was sure that his 
right hon. Friend would be perfectly 
ready to consider any reasonable pro- 
posal for making those restrictions 
strong enough when the Bill reached 
the Committee stage. Another part of 
the measure that had given rise to some 
discussion was that which dealt with the 
control of the police. In referring to 
that matter he did not desire to touch 
the question of the control of the police 
in London —they were pretty well all 
agreed upon that. He was not afraid 
of touching that question, however, be- 
cause the Government would have the 
strongest objection to hand over the 
control of the police of London to any 
Municipal Government of the Metropolis 
which might be established. But as re- 
gards the counties generally the ques- 
tion was a difficult one, and the Govern- 
ment were placed between two fires with 
regard to it. He could not disguise that 
the Government proposal was a com- 
promise, and, like most other compro- 
mises, it did not appear to have suc- 
ceeded in pleasing many hon. Members 
in that House, although that was no 
proof that the proposal was not the 
wisest solution of the question. The 


proposal of the Government, he believed, 
would meet reasonable objections on 
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both sides, and they intended to 
earnestly press upon hon. Members in 
Committee the desirability of abiding 
by the compromise which had been 
arrived at after the most careful con- 
sideration. He desired to offer a few 
observations with regard to the very 
able speech which was delivered the 
other night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), in which he dealt with the 
subject of public health. The right 
hon.Gentleman was, perhaps, the greatest 
authority in that House upon such a 
question as that, and it was with much 
diffidence that he ventured to criticize 
some of his observations. By the 45th 
section of the Bill the powers of existing 
Sanitary Authorities were transferred 
to the District Councils, while certain 
wers of the Local Goverament 
ard were transferred to the County 
Councils. The right hon. Gentle- 
man complained that the Local Go- 
vernment Board would still retain the 
power of prescribing the duties of the 
medical officers of health, although the 
County Councils would have the power 
to make regulations with regard to their 
appointments and with regard to certain 
of their functions. The object of certain 
wers over the medical officers of 
ealth being retained by the Local 
Government Board was to insure uni- 
formity of action throughout the country 
by means of general orders and instruc- 
tions which could not be secured if the 
- whole control were handed over to the 
different County Councils. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also complained 
that the medical officers of health were 
to make their Reports to the Local Go- 
vernment Board instead of to the County 
Councils ; but there was no reason why 
copies of those Reports relating to their 
districts should not be furnished to the 
County Councils. If the Bill required 
amending upon this point, no objection 
wou.d be raised on the part of the Go- 
vernment wuen the measure reached the 
Committee stage. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed a scheme dealing 
with large sanitary areas under which 
the number of officers of health would be 
reduced from 1,200 to 180, each of whom 
would receive £600 a-year. This, how- 
ever, would leave 1,000 existing medical 
officers unprovided for; and he was 
afraid that the result would be to start 
the County Councils with an enormous 
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expenditure, while many medical officers 
poe sonst a = duties or had 
ischarged them with great efficien 
and industry would be deprived of their 
posts. He believed that a medical officer 
appointed by a Board would have, in 
many cases, more influence with them 
than any person imposed upon them 
from headquarters. He thought there 
were no other points of detail which it 
was necessary for him to dwell upon. 
It was, he thought, a very remarkable 
fact that now, on the fifth night of the 
debate, they had learnt for the first time 
that there was no intention on the part 
of any responsible portion of the House 
to challenge the second reading of the 
Bill. Its main principle had not been 
attacked. Its main principle was that 
of handing over certain large duties of 
county government to Bodies mainly 
based upon popular election. The Go- 
vernment were well aware that in endea- 
vouring to apply that principle to any 
practical scheme of government for 
counties they were running the risk of 
offending many interests and of treading 
on the toes of almost everybody who 
was at the present time connected with 
local government, and of exciting the 
prejudices of large and important Bodies 
throughout the country. The Govern- 
ment were, however, much more than 
content with the reception whieh their 
proposals had met with; and the more 
those pro were discussed the more 
satisfied the Government were that they 
would appear to be reasonable and judi- 
cious, and that between extreme parti- 
zans on one side or the other they had 
endeavoured to the utmost of their 
power to keep a fair and even balance. 
Mr. A. H. DYKE AOLAND( York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said, he thought it 
would be advantageous if, eonsistently 
with the main principle of the Bill, they 
could develop the public life of our 
country villages. Nothing was more 
important than to prevent villagers from 
crowding into our towns, and therefore 
it was desirable to make country people 
take more interest than they did at 
present in their village life. He did not 
wish to make the parish what was 
called a unit; but, while accepting the 
district as the unit, he thought there 
were purposes for which the parish 
organization was desirable, and, indeed, 
practically essential. He also thought 
that the existing Vestry was the obvious 
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organization which could by simple and 
easy means he reformed. We could 
not avoid having some kind of parish 
organization, even according to the 
present Bill. At the present time, the 
initiative for bringing into operation the 
Free Libraries Act, the Lighting Act, 
and certain other Acts of Parliament 
was given to the Vestry. Why should 
the initiative power now existing be 
taken away from the Vestry and trans- 
ferred to the District Council? “esides 
these permissive Acts, there were cer- 
tain other matters which parishes and 
Vestries must become more connected 
with. For example, the Allotments 
Act had been referred to. The allot- 
ment managers were to be chosen by 
the parish in such manner as the Local 
Government Board should decide. What 
more obvious way was there than to 
elect them by the parish in Vestry as- 
sembled? A representative element 
was required in the administration of 
charitable trusts, and the Charity Com- 
missioners were at present, he believed, 
formulating some plan which wuld 
introduce in certain cases representatives 
of parish Vestries. But what was greatly 
wanted was Vestry reform. What would 
be the objection to interesting parish- 
ioners, in certain matters affecting their 
own parish, by giving them a certain 
amount of control over such matters? 
In towns the Mayor often called to- 
gether a town’s meeting; but villages 
under the present system were much 
more stagnant, and would remain so 
until some reform was effected. The 
desired reform of the parish Vestry 
would not be so very difficult a matter. 
What was wanted was to enable a 
certain number of the ratepayers to 
summon a meeting ; that such meeting 
should appoint its own chairman ; that 
the principle of one vote and the ballot 
should be adopted, and some arrange- 
ment made for meeting in the village 
schoolroom, which was supported by 
public money. The Local Oouncils for 

arishes were to be composed of mem- 

ers of the District Couneil, and ‘certain 
others” not chosen by the parish but 
by the whole District Council. Why 
should not these others be chosen by the 
parish, and not by the District Council, 
which might have very little in common 
with the parish? The Vestries ought to 
be given some administrative power and 
some limited executive power, as in 
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respect of allotments and charity mat- 
ters, and also a fairly full power of deli- 
berative action in relation to matters 
which specially concerned the parish. 
Many of the Government's own sup- 
porters in the-rural districts were feeling 
strongly that something of this sort 
ought to be done. It would have very 
beneficial effects of a social and educa- 
tional character if the different classes— 
the landlords, tenants, and labourers— 
were brought together to discuss mat- 
ters in which they were all jointly in- 
terested. 

Mr. JESSE OCOLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought there 
must be general agreement with the hon. 
Member in his desire that there should 
be a re-invigoration of village life; and 
if that was all the formidable looking 
Amendment of the ‘hon. Member for 
the Eye Division of Suffolk (Mr. F. 8. 
Stevenson) meant, it was a pity that the 
House was not informed of it several 
days before. There was a portion of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) which met the argu- 
ments, so far as they had been displayed, 
by the hon. Member for the Rotherham 
Division of York (Mr. Acland). Ina 
sentence of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman it would be found that he 
said that as soon as the boundaries and 
other matters were settled for the County 
Councils, then it was the wish of the 
Government that there should be a re- 
form of Vestry Councils. He (Mr. Jesse .- 
Collings) could not help thinking that 
the conclusion of the hon. Member for 
Eye was a lame one with regard to his 
Amendment, which threatened the life 
of the Bill, which was intended to kill 
the Bill—[ Cries of “‘No, no!”] No; 
then was the Amendment ajoke? He 
thought the hon. Member would have 
to explain himself in muny places. His 
Amendment against the Bill on its second 
reading, if it were carried, would cer- 
tainly have killed the Bill, and that was 
why so much importance was attached to 
it, else it should not be moved at all, 


An hon. Memser: It has not been 
moved. ; 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No; but 
the House was led to believe it would be 
moved, and after five nights’ debate the 
lame and impotent conclusion was 
arrived at that the Amendment meant 
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no more than a slight alteration in 
parish Vestries. That, it appeared, was 
all it meant! He was inclined to think 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr.J. Chamberlain) 
was mistaken—that the -tail had not 
wagged the dog, but after sundry con- 
tortions the dog, with a great effort, had 
succeeded in moving the tail. That, he 
thought, was the explanation of why 
the Amendment was thrown up at a late 
hour. But the reason given was that it 
was for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) stated, however, that the Go- 
vernment did not want any such con- 
sideration as was offered them ; that it 
was no convenience to them; and, that 
being so, perhaps the hon. Member, or 
some of those who acted with him, would 
still move the Amendment, seeing that 
its object had not been secured, and the 
consideration shown had secured no 
acknowledgment from an ungrateful 
Government. But the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the Eye Division 
meant something more than the reform 
of Vestries, else why all that was said 
about ‘‘ wolves in sheep’sclothing” and 
that labourers could not go to a dis- 
tance to attend District Councils “ any 
more than they could go to Timbuctoo ?” 
The reform of Vestries would not cure 
the matter. He was surprised to hear 
the argument that labourers would be 
unable to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages conveyed in the Bill, because they 
could not go to the county town or the 
place where the District Couneil as- 
sembled to discuss matters in which their 
localicy was interested. It might be said, 
if that made the Bill worthless, that 
when the Imperial franchise was con- 
ferred on labourers it was still more 
worthless, for if a labourer was unable 
to go a few miles to attend the meetings 
of the elected body he certainly could 
not travel to Westminster. The whole 
argument was of an extraordinary 
character, and struck at the value of all 
representative arrangements. The re- 
ferences of the hon. Member for Eye 
were unfortunate. He mentioned the 
subject of water supply, and said no 
object more fitting for parish manage- 


ment could be singled out than the water 


supply. 
rn. F. 8. STEVENSON : 


especially in clay districts. 
, Ur, Jesse Collings 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : But if the 
Bill were to deal with such distinctions 
as between clay and other districts, a 
Minister of Geology, or something of 
that kind, would be required. Another 
extraordinary statement was that the 
advances as payment for indoor 
pauperism were calculated to promote 
pauperism. This was an argument that 
fnight at once be disposed of. The 
average cost of the food of a pauper 
was from 2s. ld. to 2s. 4d. per week ; 
but that did not include all the expenses 
connected with paupers, which, he 
thought, would be nearer 8d. or 10d. 
than 4d. per day. The argument hon. 
Members were asked to support was 
that Boards of Guardians composed of 
men not more than ordinarily insane 
would, for the sake of getting a lot 
of fourpences, spend a lot of eight- 
pencesortenpences. The argument was 
was not worth consideration. It was 
absurd to suppose that any representa- 
tive Body would do anything of the 
kind. There was one remark of the 
hon. Member for the Faversham Divi- 
sion of Kent (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ) 
that it was worth while to digest. He 
said that the Government, though 
pledged to a County Government 
scheme, were not pledged to a scheme 
such as they had placed before the 
House and the country. That was quite 
true, and so much the more credit to the 
Government in that they had not brought 
in a Bill just redeeming their pledge and 
no more; but they had sought to meet 
the exigencies of the case, and had pre- 
pared a Bill that all people who knew 
anything about Local Government in 
counties would admit accomplished its 
object well. The importance of the 
reform he estimated as equal, if not 
superior, to the reform in the Imperial 
franchise ; it was of as much importance 
that the labourer in the rural population 
should have a vote for the control and 
management of his own Jocal affairs as 
that he should have a vote for Imperial 
affairs, because it touched his domestic 
life, and had relation to affairs with 
which he was locally acquainted. It 
was impossible to give effect to any Act 
that might be passed for the benefit of 
rural districts, to re-invigorate local 
opinion and restore that life and in- 
terest so desirable, until a reform in the 
administration of County Government, in 
the direction of the Bill under discus- 
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sion, was secured. The legislation of 

st years had been of the most hap- 
azard and piecemeal character from 
the want of a good system of adminis- 
tration. No doubt, Quarter Sessions had 
done their work well; but they had not 
had much work to do. They were a non- 
elective Body ; they had but little power 
of rating the county, and without more 
money they could not do more work. The 
conscquence was that in any new legis- 
lation, no matter how good, new autho- 
rities and new areas were created, or 
the work was shunted on to the Sanitary 
Authority to carry out, with the result, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
said, of a chaos of rates, and a chaos, 
worse than all, in areas. This accounted 
for much of the backwardness and 
lethargy in the rural districts, and made 
this the most pressing question of the 
day. He congratulated the Govern- 
ment on the manner in which they had 
grappled with a question so full of 
agen» difficulties. Traditions had to 

e upset—a difficult thing to do—strong 
sentimental opinions had to be overcome, 
and many time-honoured institutions had 
to be modified or overturned. All this 
was a work of especial difficulty to the 
present Government. He supposed he 
must not say a Tory Government—there 
was no Tory Party now—nor was there 
a Liberal Party either. He preferred, 
therefore, to let the credit of the case 
lie with the Unionist Government and 
its Liberal Unionist supporters, in- 
cluding his humble self, as against 
the ex-Liberal Party represented by 
those to whom he was opposed at the 
present time. The Government were 
to be congratulated, and were entitled 
to the gratitude of all who valued the 
welfare of the rural districts. The 
Government had dealt with the sub- 
ject in a manner very few expected 
they would. He attended a meeting at 
which the hou. Member for the Bye 
Division and many of his friends were 
present, and he was ridiculed for giving 
expression to the bare possibility that 
the Government might bring in a de- 
cent County Government Bill. It was 
held to be certain that by means of 
ex oficio members, or other methods— 
[An hon. Memser: Selected members. | 
—he would come to that presently—by 
some method the representative prin- 
ciple would be so leavened that what 
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was given with one hand would be taken 
away with the other. By this means it 
was thought the Government would lose 
Liberal Unionist support, defeat would 
follow, a Gladstonian Government come 
in, and then the Universe would be set 
right. That exnectation, he believed, 
was at the bottom of a good deal of 
the action in regard to the Bill. But all 
those fears, expectations, or hopes had 
been falsified. A sound, honest, decen- 
tralizing measure had been brought in, 
far-reaching, and even revolutionary, in 
its changes, yet on strictly Constitutional 
lines. There were not found in the Bill 
any ex oficio Members, any plural votes 
or voting papers, no nominated mem- 
bers, and an end was put to the wasteful 
system of subventions—the whole man- 
agement of affairs was in the hands of 
electors, women included. He was, 
therefore, not surprised at the chorus 
of approval with which the Bill had 
been received at first. He valued first 
expressions. Hjaculations, it was 
said, ascended straight away to Heaven, 
or where they were addressed. He 
was inclined to think that the first ex- 

ressions from the Front Opposition 

ench were the best thoughts before 
they were modified by other considera- 
tions. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was 
justified in calling the measure large, 
comprehensive, and complete, and that 
was strong evidence to get over, and 
many arguments would be needed to 
explain them away and make the coun- 
try believe that this large and compre- 
hensive measure was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. What was the principle of the 
Bill? It was the principle of establish- 
ing popular representative government 
in the counties, and that was to be car- 
ried out by an extension to the counties 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. Both 
principle and method were plain, and 
could be understood by everybody. It 
had been found impossible to attack the 
Bill on principle, and even the attack 
on details had had to be abandoned. 
The hon. Member for Nottingham said 
it was a Bill with a very fine super- 
structure, but a bad foundation; but the 
contrary was the fact, and whatever de- 
fects there might be in the superstruc- 
ture, the foundation was absolutely good 
and could not beimproved upon. There- 
fore, he found that, although the Bill 
could not be attacked for anything it 
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professed to do, resort had to be had for 
what the Bill did not profess to do. But 
much manifestly would come later, and 
the passing of the Bill would make sub- 
sequent reforms much more easy. He 
accepted the Government’s promise in 
reference to assessment and Poor Law 
reform, and there was plenty of time 
before 1893 to complete the measure and 
satisfy hon. Members on all points. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 


adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed 7b-morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Buitt 207.] 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. Sinclair.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was a short mea- 
sure, the object of which was to remedy 
a defect that had arisen in the working 
of the ‘Ist clause of the Act passed last 
Session. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had expressed his willing- 
ness to accept the measure, and as, he 
believed, it was agreed to by all sections 
of the Irish Members, he hoped the 
House would consent to read the Bill a 
second time. He would briefly explain 
its provisions. There were a great num- 
ber of Ulster leases which contained 
covenants against assignment; but, 
notwithstanding these covenants, the 
leases had been assigned, and the land- 
lords had accepted the tenants, taken 
rent from them, and had their names 
entered for the rent on the estate books. 
Now, however, when these tenants 
sought to go into Court as leaseholders, 
the law was enforced against them, and 
they were not allowed to rank as lease- 
holders under the Act. The Bill was 
intended to remove that defect in the 
law, and to allow them to go into Court 
as leascholders. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 


University) said, the Government did 
not consider that this was a Bill which 
was intended to re-open any question 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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settled by the legislation of last year. 
It merely provided for a certain number 
of cases in which there was what he 
might call a technical flaw in the ten- 
ant’s title, when an assignment had 
been substantially acted upon, and ac- 
cepted by the landlord. The Govern- 
ment saw no reason to oppose a Bill 
which simply removed a defect of that 
kind ; = | they, therefore, raised no 
objection to the second reading. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commitied 
for Thursday next. 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brt1 32.] 

(Colonel Nolan, Mr. E. Harrington, Mr. P. 
M‘Donald, Mr. Foley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.), in 
moving that the House should go into 
Committee on the Bill, said, that the 
measure was agreed to by the Govern- 
ment, and he intended to report Pro- 
gress after an Amendment had been 
accepted. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
—( Colonel Nolan,)—put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Petition for prohibition of 
trawling, and proceedings thereon). 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): I beg to move, in page 1, 
to leave out lines 15 and 16. 

Amendment proposed, in pee 1, to 
leave out lines 15 and 16.—(Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Dlause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘“‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Colonel Nolan, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL.—[Bitz 61.] 

(Mr. Mundella, Mr, Osborne Morgan, Mr. Richard, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr, Stvart 
Rendel, Mr. William Abraham.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he must appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
on behalf of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Wales) Bill, and another measure 
which was standing in the name of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Exeter 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). The question 
of intermediate education in Wales had 
stood over since 1882. A Departmental 
Committee was appointed in 1883, and 
they arrived unanimously at a conclu- 
sion on the subject. There was not a 
Welsh Member, in whatever part of the 
House he might sit, who would not 
agree that these two Bills should be 
sent to a Select Committee, in the hope 
that some conclusion might be arrived 
at. The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had said, the other 
day, that the Government hoped they 
would find time to bring in a Bill on the 
subject. He (Mr. Mundella) was afraid 
that, in the present state of Business in 
the House, there was very little chance 
of their being able to do so this year. 
He thought that a Select Committee 
would be able to come to some agree- 
ment. There was a disposition on the 
Opposition side of the House to do so. 
Whatever differences of opinion there 
might be with reference to intermediate 
education among the Welsh Members, 
they were quite prepared to thresh them 
out, and to come to some compromise, 
so as to get the question settled. That 
being so, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time, in order that it might be referred 
to a Committee Upstairs. 

Tus FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was because he 
fully appreciated the great importance 
of the subject that he could not consent 
to the second reading of the Bill after 
12 o’clock at night without any discus- 
sion. He fully admitted the value of 


discussion by Select Committees, and a 
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threshing out of detaile, such. as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite sug- 
gested, would be very useful. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman objects to the further passage 
of the Bill, that disposes of it for this 
evening. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid, 
Sir, I must do £0; and I hope that, 
under the cireumstances, the House will 
realize that I do not take this course 
merely from a spirit of opposition. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 
—r —- 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (NEW CODE, 
1888). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
in moving that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty on this sub- 
ject, said, that his object in bringing 
forward the Resolution was to obtain 
the verdict of the House of Commons 
against changes in the Scotch Code, 
which militated against the success of 
two important branches of education, 
and placed the taxpayers of Scotland in 
an unjust and inequitable position in 
comparison with those of England. He 
would very briefly explain the effect of 
the changes to which he alluded. A 
grant of 4s. was made under the Code 
both in England and Scotland in respect 
of instruction in cockery. It was now 
proposed that in Scotland the number 
of pupils in a cookery class should not 
exceed 12, instead of 24, the former 
number allowed, and that if it did ex- 
ceed 12 the grant could not be earned. 
The result of the change would be that 
in a number of schools in Scotland the 
teaching of cookery would be discon- 
tinued. There had been no demand for 
the change on the part of the school 
boards. He believed that two or three 
ladies who were members of Scotch 
school boards had come to London, and 
had an interview with the Scotch De- 
partment on the subject; but the lady 
member of the Glasgow School Board 
who spoke on that occasion did so as an 
individual, as the Glasgow School Board 
had never come to a resolution authori- 
zing the alteration in the Code. He 
was informed that the alteration would 
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not be in the interest of cookery. He 
held in his hand a letter from one of tne 
most successful, if not the most success- 
ful, teacher of cookery in Scotland, Mrs. 
Black, and he would read an extract 
from it. Mrs. Black wrote— 

“ The number of 12 is too small a class for 
any qualified teacher to superintend. It is 
waste of time. Masters cannot afford the room 
for so small a number, except where there is 
one expressly built, and in few country schools 
is that the case.’’ 


Mrs. Black went on to say that many 
country school hoards took up the 
teaching of cookery, on account of the 
encouragement held out to them to do so 
by the old system, and that in the now 
condition of things they would have to 
give up the teaching of cookery alto- 
gether. That was his case in regard to 
cookery—namely, that the change in 
the Code would choke off the teaching 
of cookery as a subject in a number of 
Scotch rural schools, whilst in the larger 
towns it would simply increase the cost 
of the teaching, and would put the 
schools to more expense in earning the 

nt than schools were put to in Eng- 
and. The result would be to dis- 
courage the teaehing of cookery in 
Scotland, so that whilst Scotland would 
be obliged to pay its full contribution 
towards the cost of such instruction, it 
would not receive the same benefit from 
it as England did. The point respect- 
ing the drawing oo ay, like the 
other, in a nutshell. In England, at 
the present moment, school managers 
were allowed to earn 17s. 6d. per scholar 
on average attendance. The grants 
paid for drawing were not included in 
that 17s. 6d., but were paid by the 
Science and Art Department. In Scot- 


land, up to the present time, the same | 


system had been pursued. It was now 
proposed to alter the system so as to 
include the grant for drawing in the 
17s. 6d. The obvious effect of that change 
upon every school board earning the 
maximum grant must be to do away 
with all incentive to teaching drawing, 
and, therefore, to discourage the teach- 
ing of drawing. If the alteration were 
adhered to, the Scotch people would be 
taxed for providing grants for drawing 
in English schools, without receiving 
any reciprocal advantage themselves. 
Drawing lay at the very foundation of 
mechanical education, and, therefore, 


Dr. Cameron 
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the change in the Code, by discouraging 
drawing in schools, would strike a heavy 
blow at technical education. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It may be for the 
convenience of the House that the hon. 
Gentleman’s two propositions should be 
put together, but if any hon. Gentleman 
objects to their being taken together, 
they will be put separately. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from so much of the Code (1888) of the 
Scotch Education Department as imposes on 
the earning of grants for cookery a new 
restriction not imposed in the English Code : 

‘« And further praying Her Majeety to with- 
hold Her assent from so much of the said Code, 
as contrary to the usage in England, includes 
grants for drawing in reckoning the total of 
17s. 6d. » ag scholar in average attendance, to 
which the amount which may be earned by 
school managers is limited.’’—( Dr. Cameron.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macpoyaup) (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) said, he did 
not complain for a moment of the hon. 
Member bringing these two subjects 
before the House, as they were both 
matters which were interesting to Scot- 
land. He thought it would be more 
convenient that, if the hon. Member 
went to a Division, the two propositions 
should be taken separately, as some hon. 
Members who might favour one might 
be opposed to the other. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated that the new arrangements 
of whieh he complained would militate 
against the advantages of education in 
Scotland. He (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
was sure, however, the hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him that that was 
not the intention of the Department in 
making them. It was entirely a question 
of judgment on the part of the Depart- 
ment as to which was the better course 
to pursue. No doubt a number of 
people might be found who thought 
that the Department had oxercised a 
wrong discretion in making the changes ; 
but he was not afraid of referring the 
matter to the common sense of the 
House. It was pretty clear that a class 
of 24 young women, each of whom had 
to cook with her own hands, could not 
be conducted by a single teacher. The 
hon. Member for the Oollege Division 
of Glasgow (Dr. Oameron) had brought 
forward the opinion of a lady who, no 
doubt, had had much experience in the 
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cookery classes had been made on the 
representations of a deputation which 
represented the chief schools of cookery 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Edin- 
burgh School Board, and the Northern 
Union of England. The whole object 
of the deputation which waited upon 
Lord Lothian was to ob‘ain the best 
results from the instruction given, by 
providing that the classes should consist 
of a suitable number, so that proper 
supervision should be given. The Code, 
as altered, provided that while the full 
nt of 4s. was to be given for a class 
taught for 40 hours, during 20 of which 
the student cooked with Ler own hand, 
the grant of 2s. was to be given for a 
course of a limited number of hours, in 
which the student cooked with her own 
hands. He thought that was the 
best arrangement that could be made, 
and that it should not be upset. He 
did not himself think that it would 
really reduce the amount of the grants, 
but, whether it did or not, the first 
thing to be considered was the efficiency 
of the work done, and if, as was the 
case, a large number of experienced 
people, who had no interest in the 
matter except that of seeing that the 
teaching was given in the best and most 
ractical way, supported the alteration 
in the Code, it could hardly be con- 
tended that the Secretary for Scotland 
was wrong in making it. It would be 
a strong thing for the House to upset a 
decision of the kind, which had been 
come to solely in the interest of the 
teaching arrangements of the schools. 
As to the hon. Member’s second proposi- 
tion, it was not so easy a matter to deal 
with as the hon. Gentleman supposed, 
because the 17s. 6d. limit was laid down 
by law. It was a matter of law and 
not of Code, and could only be dealt with 
by the Treasury. He would, however, 
consider whether a communication should 
not be made to the Treasury on the sub- 
ject, with the view of ascertaining if 
they ould meet the hon. Member’s 
views. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
he had taken considerable trouble to get 
information on the subject of cookery 
instruction from those who were capable 
of giving it; and, as a result of his 
inquiries, he had come to the same 
conclusion as the hon. Member for 
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the College Division of G w (Dr. 
Cameron)—namely, that it was perfectly 
possible to give good and efficient in- 
struction in practical cookery in classes 
containing as many as 24 students. In 
England, classes of 24 were allowed. 
Since his hon. Friend’s Notice of Motion 
was placed on the Paper, he (Mr. 
Sinclair) had received a telegram from 
the Secretary of the Govan School Board, 
which was probably the largest in Scot- 
land with the exception of that of Glas- 
gow, informing him that the Board had 
posted a letter to the Department, asking 
that the article respecting cookery should 
be restored to the terms of that in last 
year’s Code. The telegram eix<o stated 
that it was understood that the Glasgow 
School Board was taking a similar course. 
He thought that the change had been 
made a little prematurely. There was 
no question that classes of 12 might be 
more effective than classes of 24, but 
that was not the only point that had to 
be considered. The change in the Code 
would prevent the spread of instruction 
in cookery in places where it was now 
given, and would prevent the establish- 
ment of cookery classes in places where 
they did not at present exist. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Lord Advo- 
cate would consent to the passing of the 
first part of the Resolution; but he 
thought his hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) 
might be content with the promise which 
the Lord Advocate had given on the 
subject of drawing instruction. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he had no doubt that if the 
cookery classes were reduced to 12 
students, the work would be better done 
than if the students numbered as many 
as 24. He wished, however, to know 
whether it was a fact that the new re- 
striction did not apply to the English 
Code. If so, why should Scotland be 
placed at a disadvantage on this point 
as compared with England ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: It isa 
fact that the change is not made in the 
English Code. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: What is the 
number allowed in England ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
was 24. It must be remembered, how- 


ever, that the change was really a 
reform. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was very 
glad to hear of a reform in education in 
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Scotland. Scotland was always in ad- 
vance of England in matters of educa- 
tion, and always obtained larger grants 
than England. He wished that England 
could be brought to the same position as 
Scotland in regard both to education 
and to grants) He doubted, however, 
whether it would be wise to introduce 
this change into Scotland before adopt- 
ing it in England. As to the second 
part of the Resolution, when the Lord 
Advocate said it was a question of law 
and not of Code, all he (Mr. Mundella) 
could say was that, when he entered the 
Education Department in 1880, it was 
not then regarded as a matter of law. 
The grant had been paid since 1876, 
and it was continued to be paid until the 
time he left the Department. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiru1am Harr Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford): It is paid outside the 
17s. 6d. limit. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Well, it was 
always paid within the 17s. 6d. limit. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE: Till 
last year. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he doubted 
whether there was a single Member on 
the other side of the House whe did not 
feel that the change which was now 
being made would inflict hardship upon 
the Scotch schools, as it would compel 
many of them to abandon the teaching 
of drawing. Drawing lay at the root 
of all technical education, and he sin- 
cerely trusted that the Government 
would see their way to withdraw the 
proposed change. It was said to be a 
matter of law; but, if that were so, it 
would not be necessary to apply to the 
Treasury, and he thought that, after all, 
it was a mere matter of the Treasury 
rather than of the law. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
that in his opinion the restrictions pro- 
posed in the new Code would be very 
injurious to country districts. With 
regard to the question of the size of 
classes, he had heard only that evening 
that the classesin experimental chemistry 
in Edinburgh University were as a rule 
composed of from 30 to 40 persons. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, he thought that, as the 
proposed change was at variance with 
the English Code, the House should be 
very careful in sanctioning it. Nodoubt 


small classes might be of advantage in 
Mr. Mundella 
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large cities, but he knew that in the 
country districts of Scotland the practice 
was to obtain teachers from Glasgow, 
and if the number of students in each 
class was restricted to 12 the result 
would be that in such districts it would 
be impossible to teach cookery at all. 
The Scotch Education Department had 
acted solely upon the information of 
parties representative of two cities, but 
who were not representative of the 
school boards of either Glasgow or 
Edinburgh, and it was now stated that 
the school boards of Glasgow and Govan 
were against the change. That being 
80, it would surely be unfair to press the 
alteration this year. Inasmuch as the 
proposal had not been considered by the 
people of Scotland, and had not been 
properly considered by the Government, 
he thought it would be a gracious act on 
the part of the Lord Advocate to post- 
pone the application of the change until 
next year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he might prevent the 
necessity of further debate by saying 
that the Government had no objection to 
reconsider the proposal in the Code and 
postpone any alteration for another 
year. The Code might be amended by 
the issue of a new Minute laid on the 
Table. The course taken had been 
adopted under the impression that it 
was desired by those most interested, 
but it appeared, from what had been 
said by Scotch Representatives, that 
that was not the case, and therefore 
the Government would reconsider the 
question. 

Dr. CAMERON said, after this satis- 
factory statement, he would not press 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


On Moticn of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “‘ The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Broadford, 
Clevedon, Cromer, Curran, Hopeman, Mill- 
point, Saint Ives, and Southbourne, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 221. ] 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, in addition to the Duties of 
Customs payable on Wine before the 27th day 
of March, 1888, there shall, where the Wine is 
imported in bottles, be levied and charged the | 
Duties following (that is to say) :— 

Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 

If in imperial half-pint bottles £ s. d. 
or bottles ot less capacity... 0 1 3 
If in bottles of capacity ex- 
ceeding imperial half-pint 
bottles and not exceeding 
imperial pint bottles o O 2 6 


If in bottles of capacity ex- 
ceeding imperial pint bottles 
and not exceeding imperial 
quart bottles occ ee 

If in bottles of capacity 
exceeding imperial quart 
bottles and not exceeding 
two imperial quarts - 010 0 

If in bottles of capacity ex- 
ceeding two imperial quarts 1 0 0 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock. 


fINDEX. 
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